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ADVERTISEMENT 


AMERICAN    PUBLISHERS. 


lir  adding  to  our  edition  of  Coleridge's  Poems,  his  Prose  works,  we  bun 
thought  proper  to  confine   the   collection   to  his  acknowledged  works,  « 
they  were  published  with    his   own   final    revision.     The  "  Table  Talk,' 
"  Letters,  Conversations,  and  Recollections,"  and  the  "  Literary  Remains,' 
published  since  his  decease,  afford  the  most  remarkable  specimens  of  wbal 
is   technically   called  "  book-making,"  which   have   appeared   in    mod  ere 
times.     The   most   cursory  examination  of  them  must  satisfy  any  candid 
person   that   they  form   no  exception  to  the  genera)  rule  which  excludes! 
such  compilations  from  a   permanent  place    in    any  collection   of  a  great j 
author's  works.     They  are  made   up   chiefly  of  recollected  conversations*-] 
imperfect    notes  of  lectures,   and   notes   written   on   the  margins   of  theJ 


Jttemotr  or  Axnmel  Stt&lor  Colerttrar. 


writer  of  the  age  was?  more  the  tbeme  of 
rric  by  his  friends,  end  of  censure  by  his 
m,  than  Coleridge.  It  has  been  the  custom  of 
tner  to  injure  him  by  extravagant  praise,  and 
latter  to  poor  upon  his  bead  much  unmerited 
Coleridge  has  left  so  much  undone  which 
ents  and  genius  would  hate  enabled  him  to 
and  has  done  on  the  whole  so  Httle,  that  he 
ren  his  foes  apparent  foundation  for  some 
r  vituperation.  His  natural  character,  how* 
ras  indolent;  he  was  for  more  ambitious 
tiling  in  conversation,  and  of  pouring  out 
Id  philosophical  theories** of  discoursing 

ft  bus,  frss-wiu.  faslmowlsafs  absolute— 

rsteries  of  Kant,  and  the  dreams  of  meta- 
al  vanity,  than  "in  building  the  lofty 
"  His  poems,  however,  which  have  been 
\f  eo&ectod,  form  several  volumes ;— and  the 
r  of  some  of  his  pieces  so  amply  redeems 
ttravaganee  of  others,  that  there  can  be  but 
gret  respecting  him,  namely,  that  he  should 
referred  the  shortlived  perishing  applause 
•ed  upon  his  conversation,  to  the  lasting 
a  attending  successful  poetical  efforts.  Not 
it  Coleridge  may  lay  claim  to  the  praise  due 
tcccssful  worship  of  the  muses;  for  as  long 
English  language  endures,  his  u  Genevieve*1 
Ancient  Mariner"  will  be  read:  but  he  has 
ontent  to  do  far  less  than  his  abilities  clearly 
titrate  him  able  to  effect 
inel  Taylor  Coleridge  was  born  at  Ottery 
Mary,  a  town  of  Devonshire,  in  1773.  His 
,  the  Rev.  John  Coleridge,  was  vicar  there, 
r  been  previously  a  schoolmaster  at  South 
l  He  is  sud  to  have  been  a  person  of  ara- 
ble learning,  and  to  have  published  several 
in  fugitive  publications.  He  assisted  Dr. 
cot  in  collating  his  manuscripts  for  a 
w  bible,  and,  among  other  things,  wrote 
crtation  on  the  "Aoyof."  He  was  also 
thor  of  an  excellent  Latin  grammar.  He 
n  1732,  at  the  age  of  sixty -two,  much 
ed,  leaving  a  considerable  family,  of 
nearly  all  the   members    are    since  de- 

• 

ridge  was  educated  at  Christ's  Hospital- 
,  London.  The  smallness  of  his  father's 
and  large  family  rendered  the  strictest 
ny  necessary.  At  this  excellent  seminary 
«  soon  discovered  to  be  a  boy  of  talent,  ec- 
:  but  acute.  According  to  his  own  state- 
the  master,  the  Rev.  J.  Bowyer,  was  a  severe 


disciplinarian  after  the  inane  practice  of  EngBatt 
grammar-school  modes,  but  was  fond  of  encour- 
aging genius,  even  in  the  lads  he  nagoDated  moat 
unmercifully*  He  taught  with  assiduity,  and  As* 
rected  the  taste  of  youth  to  the  beauties  of  the 
better  classical  anthors,  and  to  comparisons  of  one 
with  another.  «He  habituated  me,"  says  Cole 
ridge, *  to  compare  Lucretius,  Terence,  and  above) 
all  the  chaste  poems  of  Catullus,  not  only  with  the 
Roman  poets  of  the  so  called  silver  and  brazen 
ages,  but  with  even  those  of  the  Augustan  en; 
and,  on  grounds  of  plain  sense  and  mirversal  logic, 
to  see  and  assert  the  superiority  of  the  former,  fa 
the  truth  and  nativenesa  both  of  their  thoughts  and 
diction.  At  the  same  time  that  we  were  studying 
the  Greek  tragio  poets,  he  made  us  read  Shak- 
speare  and  Milton  as  lessons ;  and  they  were  the 
lessens  too  which  required  most  time  and  trouble 
to  bring  up,  so  as  to  escape  his  censure.  I  learned 
from  him  that  poetry,  even  that  of  the  loftiest,  and 
seemingly  that  of  the  wildest  odes,  had  a  logic  of 
its  own,  as  severe  as  that  of  science,  and  man 
difficult;  because  more  subtle  and  complex,  and 
dependent  on  more  and  more  fugitive  causes.  In 
our  English  compositions  (at  least  for  the  last 
three  years  of  our  school  education)  he  showed  no 
mercy  to  phrase,  image,  or  metaphor,  unsupported 
by  a  sound  sense,  or  where  the  same  sense  might 
have  been  conveyed  with  equal  force  and  dignity 
in  plainer  words.  Lute,  harp,  and  lyre,  muse 
muses,  and  inspirations — Pegasus,  Parnassus  and 
Hippocrene,  were  all  an  abomination  to  him.  In 
fancy,  I  can  almost  hear  him  now  exclaiming— 
*  Harp !  harp!  lyre !  pen  and  ink,  boy,  you  mean ! 
muse,  boy,  muse!  your  nurse's  daughter,  you 
mean !  Pierian  spring !  O  ay !  the  cloister  pump, 
I  suppose/  "  In  his  u  Literary  Life,**  Coleridge 
has  gone  into  the  conduct  of  his  master  at  great 
length ;  and,  compared  to  the  majority  of  peda 
gogues  who  ruled  in  grammar-schools  at  that  time, 
he  seems  to  have  been  a  singular  and  most  honor- 
able exception  among  them.  He  sent  his  pupils  to 
the  university  excellent  Greek  and  Latin  scholars, 
with  some  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  and  a  consider- 
able insight  into  the  construction  and  beauties  of 
their  vernacular  language  and  its  most  distin- 
guished writers — a  rare  addition  to  their  classical 
acquirements  in  such  foundations. 

It  was  owing  to  a  present  made  to  Coleridge  of 
Bowles*  sonnets  by  a  school-fellow  (the  late  Dr 
Middleton)  while  a  boy  of  17,  that  he  was  drawn 
away  from  theological  controversy  and  wild  meta- 
physics to  the  charms  of  poetry.  He  transcribed 
these  sonnets  no  less  than  forty  \in\c*  \i\  ev^Y\Mmii 
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month*,  in  order  to  make  presents  of  Ihcui  lo  hi? 
friends;  and  about  Ihc  same  period  he  wrote  Ilia 
Odt  to  ChatUrua.  "  Nothing  due,"  ho  says, 
"  pleaded  me ;  history  and  particular  facts  lost  nil 
interest  in  my  mind."  Poetry  had  become  in- 
sipid; all  his  ideas  were  directed  to  his  favorite 
theological  subjects  and  mysticisms,  until  Bowles' 
sonnets,  and  an  acquaintance  wilh  a  very  agreeable 
Gunily,  recalled  him  to  more  pl'jjant  paths,  com- 
binod  wilh  perhaps  far  more  of  rational  pursuits. 

When  eighteen  years  of  age,  Coleridge  removed 
lo  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  It  doc*  not  appear 
lliat  he  obtained  or  even  struggled  for  academic 
honors.  From  eicess  of  animal  spirits,  he  was 
rather  a  noisy  youth,  whose  general  conduct  vu 
better  than  that  of  many  of  nil  fellow-collegians, 
and  as  good  as  most:  hi-  inllie*  wure  more  remark  - 
able  only  as  being  these  of  a  mora  remarkable 
personage ;  and  it'  lie  could  he  accused  of  a  vice,  it 
must  be  songlit  fur  in  the  little  attention  be  was 
inclined  to  pay  to  the  dictate*  of  sobriety.  II  is 
known  that  lie  assistid  a  friend  in  composing  sin 
essay  on  English  poetry  while  at  that  University 
that  he  was  not  unmindful  of  the  muses  himsel 
while  there  ;  and  tliat  he  regretted  the  loss  of  the 
leisure  and  quiet  he  had  found  within  its  precincts. 

In  the  month  of  November,  1 TJ3,  while  laboring 
under  a  paroxysm  of  despair,  brought  on  by  the 
combined  ctt".  <-is  of  |>ecmii,iry  iliuii-ultics  anil  love 
of  a  young  lady,  sister  of  a  school -fellow,  he  set 
off  for  London  with  a  party  of  collegians,  and 
pined  a  short  time  there  in  joyous  conviviality. 
On  his  return  lo  Cambridge,  he  remained  but  a 
lew  days,  Hid  then  abandoned  it  for  ever.  He 
again  directed  his  steps  towards  the  metropolis, 
and  there,  alter  indulging  somewhat  freely  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  bottle,  and  wandering  about  the 


1'OmjN.pilimi  i*.  iluit  i hey  began  it  at  7  o'clock  OH 
":ig,  finished  it  llie  neat  day  by  12  o'clock 
and  the  day  after,  it  was  printed  and  pas. 
lishcd.  The.  language  is  u  porous,  and  the  specclka 
are  well  put  together  and  correctly 
(  olcridgt'  o]»,  in  the  winter  of  thai  year,  delhenJ 
a  course  of  lectures  on  the  French  revolution,  i 
Bristol. 

On  leaving  the  LniiiTsity.  Coleridge  was  fa. 
of  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  occt 
pied  with  the  idi  a  of  tin-  n  ^-nir.ilion  of  mankisi 
He  found  ardent  coadjutor*  in  the  same  r ntluui 
astic  undertaking  in  Robert  Love II  and  Roar* 
Snuihcy,  llie  prcsntt  courtly  laureate.  This  ynntl 
lii]  Iriniiiiinite  [>ni|iosi'd  scheme.'  fir  rcgeneratus] 
tlio  world,  even  before  their  educations  were  cm 
pleted  ;  and  dreamed  of  happy  lire*  in  aboriginal 
forest*,  republics  on  the  Mississippi,  and  a  newly, 
dreamed   philanthropy.     In  order  to  carry 

effect  Ihey  began  operations  at  Brisk! 
and  were  received  with  considerable  applause  I) 
several  inhabitijils  of  tliat  ixmimcrcial  city,  whirl 
however  remarkable  tor  tratfie,  has  been  G-eoucnuy 
styled  tlio  Bawlia  of  the  west  of  England.  Hen 
in  1795,  Coleridge  published  two  pamphlets,  out 
called  "Conseionis  ml  I'rnnilum,  or  addresses  ■ 
Ihe  people  ;"  tlie  oilier,  "  A  protest  against  ecrCm 
bills  (then  pending;  ihr  suppressing  scditiuia 
meetings.'' 

The  cliurin  of  llie  political  rcgeneralio: 
tii'iis,  though  thus  warped  Ibr  a  moment, 
broken.  Coleridge,  Lotrl]  and  SoulJiey,  findiftj 
the  old  world  would  not  he  relbrmcd  after 
mode,  determined  lo  try  and  found  a  new  or, 
which  all  was  to  be  liberty  and  happiness, 
deep  woods  of  America  were  to  be  the  site  of  tha 
new  golden  region.     There  all  the  evils  of  En- 
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founders  believed  to  depend.  None  have  revived 
the  phantasy  since ;  but  Coleridge  lias  lived  to 
sober  down  his  early  extravagant  views  of  political 
freedom  into  something  like  a  disavowal  of  having 
held  them ;  but  he  has  never  changed  into  a  foe 
of  the  generous  principles  of  human  freedom, 
which  he  ever  espoused ;  while  Southey  has  be- 
come the  enemy  of  political  and  religious  freedom, 
tlie  supporter  and  advocate  of  arbitrary  measures 
in  church  and  state,  and  the  vituperator  of  all  who 
support  the  recorded  principles  of  his  early  years. 
About  this  time,  and  with  the  same  object, 
namely,  to  spread  the  principles  of  true  liberty, 
Coleridge  begun  a  weekly  paper  called  "The 
Watchman,"  which  only  reached  its  ninth  num- 
ber, though  the  editor  set  out  on  his  travels  to  pro- 
cure subscribers  among  the  friends  of  the  doc- 
trines he  espoused,  and  visited  Birmingham, 
Manchester,  Derby,  Nottingham,  and  Sheffield, 
for  the  purpose.  The  failure  of  this  paper  was  a 
severe  mortification  to  the  projector.  No  ground 
was  gained  on  the  score  of  liberty,  though  about 
tlie  same  time  his  self-love  was  flattered  by  the 
success  of  a  volume  of  poems,  which  he  repub- 
lished, with  some  communications  from  his  friends 
Lamb  and  Lloyd. 

Coleridge  married  Miss  Sarah  Fricker  in  the 

autumn  of  1795,  and  in  the  following  year  his 

eldest  son,  Hartley,  was  born.    Two  more  sons, 

Berkley  and  Derwent,  were  the  fruits  of  this  union. 

In  17U7,  he  resided  at  Nether  Stowcy,  a  village 

near  Bridgwater,  in  Somersetshire,  and  wrote 

there  in  tlie  spring,  at  the  desire  of  Sheridan,  a 

tragedy,  which  was,  in  1813,  brought  out  under 

tlie  title  of  u  Remorse :"  the  name  it  originally 

bore  was  Osorio.  There  were  some  circumstances 

in  this  business  that  led  to  a  suspicion  of  Sheridan's 

not  having'  acted  with  any  great  regard  to  truth 

or  freling.     During  his  residence  here,  Coleridge 

wan  m  the  habit  of  preaching  every  Sunday  at  tlie 

Unitarian  Chapel  in  Taunton,  and  was  greatly 

respected  by  the  better  class  of  his  neighbors.   lie 

enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Wordsworth,  who  lived 

at  AUfbxden,  about  two  miles  from  Stowcy,  and 

was  occasionally  visited  by  Charles  Lamb,  John 

ThclwaU,   and    other  congenial   spirits.      "The 

Brook,"  a  poem  that  he  planned  about  this  period, 

wa«  never  completed. 

Coleridge  liad  married  before  he  possessed  the 
Divans  of  supporting  a  family,  and  he  depended 
principally  for  subsistence,  at  Stowcy,  upon  his 
i:*':rary  labors,  the  remuneration  for  which  could 
fc  but  scanty.  At  length,  in  1798,  the  kind  patron- 
ize of  the  late  Thomas  Wedgwood,  Esq.,  who 
fnnted  him  a  pension  of  100/.  a-year,  enabled 
I'l.n  to  plan  a  visit  to  Germany;  to  which  country 
to-  proceeded  with  Wordsworth,  and  studied  the 
lan^u.ijre  at  Ratzcburg,  ami  then  went  to  Gottin- 
gen.    He  there  attended  tlie  lectures  of  Bluracn- 


bach  on  natural  history  and  physiology,  and  the 
lectures  of  Eichliorn  on  the  New  Testament;  anc 
from  professor  Tychven  lie  learned  tlie  Gothic 
grammar.  He  read  tlie  Minnesinger  and  th< 
verses  of  Hans  Sachs,  the  Nuremberg  cobbler,  bu 
his  time  was  principally  devoted  to  literature  anc 
philosophy.  At  tlie  end  of  his  "  Biographia  Liter 
aria,**  Coleridge  has  published  some  letters,  whicl 
relate  to  his  sojourn  in  Germany.  He  sailed,  Sep 
tcmber  16th,  1798,  and  on  the  19th  landed  at  Ham 
burgh.  It  was  on  the  20th  of  the  same  montl 
that  he  says  he  was  introduced  to  the  brother  ol 
tlie  great  poet  Klopstock,  to  professor  Ebeling 
and  ultimately  to  the  poet  himself.  He  had  ar 
impression  of  awe  on  his  spirits  when  he  set  out 
to  visit  the  German  Milton,  whose  humble  house 
stood  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  city  gate 
He  was  much  disappointed  in  the  countenance  ol 
Klopstock,  which  was  inexpressive,  and  without 
peculiarity  in  any  of  tlie  features.  Klopstock  wai 
lively  and  courteous;  talked  of  Milton  and  Glover 
and  preferred  the  verse  of  the  latter  to  tlie  former 
— a  very  curious  mistake,  but  natural  enough  in  i 
foreigner.  He  spoke  with  indignation  of  tlie  Eng 
lish  translations  of  his  Messiah.  He  said  his  firsl 
ode  was  fifty  years  older  than  his  last,  and  hopec 
Coleridge  would  revenge  him  on  Englishmen  by 
translating  his  Messiah. 

On  his  return  from  Germany,  Coleridge  went  U 
reside  at  Keswick,  in  Cumberland.  He  had  made 
a  great  addition  to  his  stock  of  knowledge,  and  he 
seems  to  have  spared  no  pains  to  store  up  whal 
was  either  useful  or  speculative.  He  had  become 
master  of  most  of  the  early  German  writers,  oi 
rather  of  the  state  of  early  German  literature.  He 
dived  deeply  into  tlie  mystical  stream  of  Teutonic 
philosophy.  There  tlie  predilections  of  his  corliei 
years  no  doubt  came  ujxm  him  in  aid  of  hie 
researches  into  a  labyrinth  which  no  human  clue 
will  ever  unravel ;  or  which .  were  one  found  ca- 
pable of  so  doing,  would  reveal  a  mighty  notJung. 
Long,  he  says,  while  meditating  in  England,  had 
his  heart  been  with  Paul  and  John,  and  his  head 
with  Spinoza.  He  then  became  convinced  of  the 
doctrine  of  St  Paul,  and  from  an  anti  trinitarian 
became  a  believer  in  tho  Trinity,  ana  in  Chris- 
tianity as  commonly  received ;  or,  to  use  his  own 
word,  found  a  "  re-conversion.w  Yet,  for  all  his 
arguments  on  tlie  subject,  he  had  better  have 
retained  his  early  creed,  and  saved  the  time  wasted 
in  travelling  baek  to  exactly  the  same  point  where 
he  Bet  out,  for  he  finds  that  faith  necessary  at  last 
which  he  had  been  taught,  in  his  church,  was 
necessary  at  his  first  outset  in  life.  His  arguments, 
pro  and  con,  not  being  of  use  to  any  of  the  com 
munity,  and  the  exclusive  projierty  of  their  owner, 
he  had  only  to  look  back  upon  his  laborious  trifling, 
as  Grotius  did  upon  his  own  toils,  when  death  was 
upon  him.     Metaphysics  arc   most  unprofitable 
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thing*;  as  political  economists  say,  their  labors 
■re  ot'  the  most  "unproductr'c  class**  in  the  com- 
munity of  thinkers. 

The  neit  step  of  our  poet  in  a  lift  wtiich  seems 
lo  have  hail  no  settled  object,  but  to  hare  been 
■term!  eompa*alca»  along,  was  to  undertake  the 
political  and  literary  departments  of  the  Morning 
Pod  newspaper,  and  in  the  duties  of  this  situation 
far  was  rngng«d  in  the  iprinf  '■<?  IStft  No  man 
wu  lew  fitted  lor  a  pojiilar  writer  ;  and,  in  com- 
mon with  hi*  iMrlv  connexions,  Coleridge  aeerna 
to  hare  liad  no  fked  political  principles  that  the 
public  could  understand,  though  he  perhaps  whs 
able  lo  reconcile  in  his  own  bosom  all  that  others 
might  bMtgin  contradictory,  ind  no  doubt  he  did 
■o  conscientiously.  His  style  and  manner  of 
writing,  llie  learning  and  depth  of  hi*  disquisitions 
for  ever  came  into  play,  and  rendered  kirn  until* 
tellinilile,  or,  what  is  equally  lata),  unreadable  to 
the  mass.  It  was  singular,  too,  that  he  disclosed 
in  his  biography  «o  strongly  his  ■nsellled  political 
principles,  which  showed  that  he  bad  not  studied 
politic*  aa  he  bad  studied  poetry,  Kant,  and  the- 
ology The  public  of  each  party  look*  upon  a 
political  writer  as  a  sort  of  champion  round  whom 
it  rallies,  and  feels  it  impossible  to  follow  the 
changeable  leader,  or  applaud  the  addresses  of  him 


vermj  i 


prate 


will  not  back  out  any  but  the  firm  unflinching 
partisan.  In  truth,  what  an  ill  compliment  do 
men  pay  lo  their  own  judgment,  when  they  run 
counter  to,  and  shift  about  from  points  they  haye 
declared  in  indelible  ink  are  tbtmded  on  truth 
reason  irrefutable  end  eternal !  They  must  either 
have  boen  superficial  smattcrers  in  what  they  first 
promulgated,  and  bare  appeared  prematurely  in 
r  they  must  be  tinctured  with  something 


itinsn  in  Cb 


dcavored  to  show  that  his  own  writings  h 
Morning  Post  were  greatly  influenti 
lie  mind.  Coleridge  himself  confess 
Morning  Post  essays,  though  written  in  ocfrau 
or  furtherance  of  the  measures  of  the  goyernuKsaj 
■  dded  nothing  to  his  fortune  or  reputation.  lis* 
should  lliey  have  been  effective,  when  their  writs, 
who  not  long  before  address-cd  the  people,  tat 
echoed  from  his  comjiositiona  (he  pi 
)  rights  of  the  people, 
lob-sycophants,"  and  of  the  *  ha!f->ri 
ted  vulgar  ?"  It  is  a  consolalioo  ti 
inlhor  himself  lamented  the  waste 
and  intellect  in  this  way.     What  might  b 

the  world  that  is  enduring  and  ai  I 
mirablo,  in  the  room  of  these  misplaced  p 
lucubrations  '.  Who  that  has  read  his  better  w 
will  not  subscribe  to  this  truth  ? 

His  translation  of  Schiller's  Waflenstrin  dh 

denominated  a  live  one,  and  is  finely  c 

It  is  impossible  to  give  in  the  English  languagei 
more  cffeclivc  idea  of  the  work  of  the  great  © 
man  dramatist.  This  version  wu  made  from  I 
oopy  which  the  author  himself  atlcr-raj-da  revisa* 
and  altered,  and  the  translator  subset- -iently  far 
publish  I'd  hi 

the  additional  passages  and  alterations  of  SchiDss. 
This  translation  will  long  remain  u  tic*  n 
effective  which  hat  been  achieved  of  the  worts 
of  the  German  dramatists  in  the  British  ton-*™ 

The  censure  which  has  been  cast  upon  on: 
for  not  writing  more  which  is  worthy  of  his 
lation,  haa  been  met  by  his  enumeration  of 
he  has  dons  in  all  ways  and  times;  and,  a 
truth,  he  wrote  a  rati  deal  which  passed  ua- 
noticed,  upon  fleeting  polities,  snd 
eolumna,  literary 


Auswuiuif   mot   uxcjr  buuuiu  uiutiumjr   jmu- 

ecimens  of  poetry  which  should  contain 
srer  of  exciting  the  sympathy  of  the  reader, 
Jiful  adherence  to  the  truth  of  nature,  and 
■er  of  giving  the  interest  of  novelty  by 
ifying  colors  of  imagination.  The  sudden 
which  accidents  of  light  and  shade,  which 
rht  or  sun-set  diffused  over  a  known  and 
landscape,  appeared  to  represent  the  prac 
f  of  combining  both."  Further  he  ob- 
fi  this  thought,  "  that  a  series  of  poems 
e  composed  of  two  sorts.  In  the  one,  the 
s  and  agents  were  to  be,  in  part  at  least, 
toral ;  and  the  excellence  to  be  aimed  at 
msist  in  the  interesting  of  the  affections 
tramatic  truth  of  such  emotions  as  would 
j  accompany  such  situations,  supposing 
al,  etc  For  the  second  class,  subjects 
be  chosen  from  ordinary  life."    Thus,  it 

originated  the  poems  of  the  w  Ancient 
,"  and  "Christabel,*'  by  Coleridge,  and 
rical  Ballads**  of  Wordsworth, 
ps  there  is  no  English  writer  living  who 
od  better  than  Coleridge  the  elements  of 
md  the  way  in  which  they  may  be  best 
d  to  produce  certain  impressions.  His 
as  of  the  merits  and  differences  in  style 
ic  genius,  between  the  earliest  and  latest 
if  his  country,  are  superior  to  those  which 

else  has  it  in  his  power  to  make ;  for,  in 
t  long  and  deeply  meditated  upon  them, 
oe  can  be  dissatisfied  by  the  reasons  he 
id  the  examples  he  furnishes,  to  bear  out 
ries  and  opinions.    These  things  he  did 


01  a  cottager,  inis  suojeci  ne  naa  inosi  aoiy 
treated  in  chapter  17  of  his  Biographia  Liter  aria. 
Two  years  after  he  had  abandoned  the  Morning 
Post,  he  set  off  for  Malta,  where  he  most  unex- 
pectedly arrived  on  a  visit  to  his  friend  Dr.  Stodart, 
then  king's  advocate  in  that  island,  and  was  in- 
troduced by  him  to  the  Governor,  Sir  Alexander 
Ball,  who  appointed  him  his  secretary.  He  re- 
mained in  the  island  fulfilling  the  duties  of  his 
situation,  for  which  he  seems  to  have  been  but 
indifferently  qualified,  a  very  short  period.  One 
advantage,  however,  he  derived  from  his  official 
employ :  that  of  the  pension  granted  by  Govern- 
ment to  those  who  have  served  in  similar  situa- 
tions. On  his  way  home  he  visited  Italy ;  entered 
Rome,  and  examined  its  host  of  ancient  and  mod- 
ern curiosities,  and  added  fresh  matter  for  thought 
to  his  rapidly  accumulating  store  of  ideas.  Of 
this  visit  he  gives  several  anecdotes;  among  them 
one  respecting  the  horns  of  Moses  on  Michael 
Angelo*s  celebrated  statue  of  that  lawgiver,  in 
tended  to  elucidate  the  character  of  Frenchmen 
Coleridge  was  all  his  life  a  hater  of  France  and 
Frenchmen,  arising  from  his  belief  in  their  being 
completely  destitute  of  moral  or  poetical  feeling. 
A  Prussian,  who  was  with  him  while  looking  upon 
the  statue,  observed  that  a  Frenchman  was  the  only 
animal,  u  in  the  human  shape,  that  by  no  possi- 
bility can  lift  itself  up  to  religion  or  poetry.*'  A 
foolish  and  untrue  remark  on  the  countrymen  of 
Fenelon  and  Pascal,  of  Massillon  and  Corneille- 
Just  then,  however,  two  French  officers  of  rank 
happened  to  enter  the  church,  and  the  Goth  from 
the  Elbe  remarked  that,  the  first  things  they  would 
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Royal  Institution,  in  the  spring  of  1808 ;  in  one 
of  which  he  astonished  his  auditory  by  thanking 
his  Maker,  in  the  most  serious  manner,  for  so  or- 
dering events,  that  he  was  totally  ignorant  of  a 
single  word  of  u  that  frightful  jargon,  the  French 
language !"  And  yet,  notwithstanding  this  public 
avowal  of  his  entire  ignorance  of  the  language, 
Mr.  Coleridge  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  habit, 
while  conversing  with  his  friends,  of  expressing 
the  utmost  contempt  for  the  literature  of  that 
country! 

In  the  years  1809-10,  Mr.  Coleridge  issued 
from  Grasmere  a  weekly  essay,  stamped  to  be 
sent  by  the  general  post,  called  M  The  Friend." 
This  paper  lasted  for  twenty-seven  numbers,  and 
was  then  abruptly  discontinued ;  but  the  papers 
have  since  been  collected  and  enlarged  in  three 
small  volumes. 

In  the  year  1812,  Mr.  Coleridge,  being  in  Lon- 
don, edited,  and  contributed  several  very  interest- 
ing articles  to,  Mr.  Southey's  u  Omniana,"  in  two 
small  volumes.  In  the  year  1816,  appeared  the 
Biographical  Sketches  of  his  Literary  Life  and 
Opinions,  and  his  newspaper  Poems  re-collected 
under  the  title  of  u  Sibylline  Leaves." 

About  this  time  he  wrote  the  prospectus  of 
w  The  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana,"  still  in  the 
course  of  publication,  and  was  intended  to  be  its 
editor ;  but  this  final  mistake  was  early  discovered 
and  rectified. 

In  the  year  1816  likewise  was  published  by 
Mr.  Murray,  at  the  recommendation  of  Lord  By- 
ron, who  had  generously  befriended  the  brother 
(or  rather  the  father)  poet,  the  wondrous  ballad 
tale  of  "Christabel."  The  author  tells  us  in  his 
preface  that  the  first  part  of  it  was  written  in  his 
great  poetic  year,  1797,  at  Stowey ;  the  second 
part,  after  his  return  from  Germany,  in  1800,  at 
Keswick  :  the  conclusion  yet  remains  to  be  writ- 
ten !  The  poet  says,  indeed,  in  this  preface, "  As 
in  my  very  first  conception  of  the  tale,  I  had  the 
wfiole  present  to  my  mind,  I  trust  that  I  shall  yet 
be  able  to  embody  in  verse  the  three  parts  yet  to 
come  "  We  do  not  pretend  to  contradict  a  poet's 
dreams ;  but  we  believe  that  Mr.  Coleridge  never 
communicated  to  mortal  man,  woman,  or  child, 
how  this  story  of  witchcraft  was  to  end.  The 
poem  is,  perhaps,  more  interesting  as  a  fragment 
For  sixteen  years  we  remember  it  used  to  be  re- 
cited and  transcribed  by  admiring  disciples,  till 
at  length  it  was  printed,  and  at  least  half  the 
charm  of  the  poet  was  broken  by  the  counterspell 
of  that  rival  magician,  Faust  In  1818  was  pub- 
lished the  drama  of  Zapolya.  In  1825,  "Aids 
to  Reflection,  in  the  Formation  of  a  Manly  Char- 
acter, on  the  several  grounds  of  Prudence,  Mo- 


rality and  Religion ;  illustrated  by  select 

from  our  older  Divines,  especially  from  Aids*; 

bishop  Leighton."    This  is  lor  the  most  pari  t . 

compilation  of  extracts  from  the  works  of  tss) 

Archbishop. 

To  conclude  the  catalogue  of  Mr.  Coleridgat  > 
works,  in  1830  was  issued  a  small  volume  **Os> 
the  Constitution  of  the  Church  and  State,  accortV 
ing  to  the  idea  of  each,  with  Aids  towards  a  right 
Judgment  on  the  late  Catholic  Bill.'* 

In  the  year  1828,  the  whole  of  his  poetical 
works,  including  the  dramas  of  Wallenstem 
(which  had  been  long  out  of  print),  Remorse,  and 
Zapolya,  were  collected  in  three  elegant  volumes 
by  Mr.  Pickering. 

The  latter  years  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  life  wets 
made  easy  by  a  domestication  with  his  friend  Mr. 
Gillman,  the  surgeon  of  Highgate  Grove,  and  fix 
some  years,  the  poet  deservedly  received  an  an- 
nuity from  his  Majesty  of  .£100  per  annum,  as 
an  Academician  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Litera- 
ture. But  these  few  most  honorable  pensions  to 
worn-out  veterans  in  literature  were  discontinued 
by  the  late  ministry.  Mr.  Coleridge  contributed 
one  or  two  erudite  papers  to  the  transactions  of 
this  Society.  In  the  summer  of  1828,  Mr.  Cell* 
ridge  made  the  tour  of  Holland,  Flanders,  and  sa 
the  Rhine  as  far  as  Bergen.  For  some  years  be* 
fore  his  death,  he  was  afflicted  with  great  bodflr 
pain ;  and  was  on  one  occasion  heard  to  say,  that 
for  thirteen  months  he  had  from  this  cause  walked 
up  and  down  his  chamber  seventeen  hours  each 
day.  He  died  on  the  25th  of  July,  1834,  having 
previously  written  the  following  epitaph  for  him- 
self: 

"  Stop,  Christian  passer-by  I  stop,  child  of  God  1 
And  read  with  gentle  breast.     Beneath  this  sod 
A  poet  lies,  or  that  which  once  seem'd  be  — 
Oh,  lift  a  thought  in  prayer  for  8.  T.  C. ! 
That  he,  who,  many  a  year,  with  toil  of  breath. 
Found  death  in  life,  may  here  find  life  in  death! 
Mercy  for  praise  — to  be  forgiven  for  fame. 
He  aak'd  and  hoped  through  Christ.    Do  thou  toe 
same.** 

This  is  perfection  —  worthy  of  the  author  of 
the  best  essay  on  epitaphs  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. He  was  buried  in  Highgate  Church.  He 
has  left  three  children,  namely,  Hartley,  Derwent, 
and  Sara.  The  first  has  published  a  volume  of 
poems,  of  which  it  is  enough  to  say  that  they  are 
worthy  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  verses  addressed  to 
him  at  u  six  years  old.**  The  second  son  is  in 
holy  orders,  and  is  married  and  settled  in  the 
west  of  England  ;  and  the  poet's  daughter  is 
united  to  her  learned  and  lively  cousin,  Mr.  Henry 
Nelson  Coleridge,  the  author  of  u  Six  Months  in 
the  West  Indies."    This  young  lady  had  the  good 
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XI 


to  be  educated  in  the  noble  library  on  the 

y£  the  Cumberland  Greta,  where  she  as- 

er  accomplished  uncle  in  translating  from 

French  the  history  of  the  Chevalier  Bay- 

1  from  the  Latin  the  account  of  the  Abi- 

or  Equestrian  Indians  of  South  America, 

fesuit  Martin  Dobrizhoffer ;  both  of  which 

were  published  by  Mr.  Murray. 

of  bis  native  speech,  because  well  nigh 

;  in  him  forgetfulness  had  wrought, 

tin  he  composed  his  history, 

ruloas  but  a  lively  tale,  and  fraught 

matter  of  delight  and  food  for  thought ; 

f  he  could,  in  Merlin's  glass,  have  seen 

mi  his  tomes  to  speak  our  tongue  were  taught, 

Id  man  would  have  been  as  pleaded  (I  ween) 

ten   be  won   the  ear  of  that  great  empress 

«en.w 

Sootbit's  Tilt  of  Ptrofuaf. 


lowing  brief  sketches  of  Coleridge**  char- 
are  selected  from  among  the  numerous 
a  which  appeared  in  various  reviews  and 
dieals  at  the  time  of  his  decease, 

a  great  poet,  and  a  still  greater  philoso- 
0  world  has  hardly  yet  done  justice  to  the 
of  Coleridge.  It  was  in  truth  of  an  order 
be  appreciated  in  a  brief  space.  A  far 
life  than  that  of  Coleridge  shall  not  suffice 
r  to  maturity  the  harvest  of  a  renown  like 
je  ripening  of  his  mind,  with  all  its  golden 
>,  is  but  the  seed-time  of  his  glory.  The 
nd  consummation  of  his  labors  (grievous 
:  that  knew  him,  and  even  to  those  that 
lira  not,)  is  the  mere  commencement  of 
rnity  of  fame.  As  a  poet,  Coleridge  was 
Lionahly  great ;  as  a  moralist,  a  theologian, 
philosopher,  of  the  very  highest  class,  he 
tcrly  vnapproachable.  And  here,  gentle 
let  me  be  plainly  understood  as  speaking 
rely  of  the  present,  but  the  past.  Nay, 
Seeing  that  the  earth  herself  is  now  past 
rne,  and  gives  various  indications  of  her 
ing  to  *  grow  grey  in  years,'  it  would,  per- 
iv our  more  of  probability  than  presump- 
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and  subjected  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  ethereal 
influence  of  that  wonderful  man's  monologue,  and 
he  will  begin  to  believe  himself  a  poet  The  bar- 
ren wilderness  may  not  blossom  like  the  rose ;  but 
it  will  seem,  or  rather  feel  to  do  so,  under  the  lus- 
tre of  an  imagination  exhaustless  as  the  sun.* 

MAt  the  house  of  the  attached  friend,  under 
whose  roof  this  illustrious  man  spent  the  latter 
years  of  his  life,  it  was  the  custom  to  have  a  con- 
versaxione  every  Thursday  evening.  Here  Cole- 
ridge was  the  centre  and  admiration  of  the  circle 
that  gathered  round  him.  He  could  not  be  other- 
wise than  aware  of  the  intellectual  homage  of 
which  he  was  the  object ;  yet  there  he  sate,  talk* 
ing  and  looking  all  sweet  and  simple  and  divine 
things,  the  very  personification  of  meekness  and 
humility.  Now  he  spoke  of  passing  occurrences), 
or  of  surrounding  objects, — the  flowers  on  the  ta- 
ble, or  the  dog  on  the  hearth ;  and  enlarged  in 
most  familiar  wise  on  the  beauty  of  the  one,  the 
attachment,  the  almost  moral  nature  of  the  other, 
and  the  wonders  that  were  involved  in  each.  And 
now,  soaring  upward  with  amazing  majesty,  into 
those  sublimer  regions  in  which  his  soul  de- 
lighted, and  abstracting  himself  from  the  things 
of  time  and  sense,  the  strength  of  his  wing  soon 
carried  him  out  of  sight.  And  here,  even  in  these 
his  eagle  flights,  although  the  eye  in  gazing  after 
him  was  dazzled  and  blinded,  yet  ever  and  anon 
a  sunbeam  would  make  its  way  through  the  loop- 
holes of  the  mind,  giving  it  to  discern  that  beau- 
tiful amalgamation  of  heart  and  spirit,  that  could 
equally  raise  him  above  his  fellow-men,  or  bring 
him  down  again  to  the  softest  level  of  humanity. 
*  It  is  easy,'  says  the  critic  before  alluded  to, — *  it 
is  easy  to  talk— not  very  difficult  to  speechify — 
hard  to  speak ;  but  to  '  discourse1  is  a  gift  rarely 
bestowed  by  Heaven  on  mortal  man.  Coleridge 
has  it  in  perfection.  While  he  is  discoursing,  the 
world  loses  all  its  common-places,  and  you  and 
your  wife  imagine  yourselves  Adam  and  Eve, 
listening  to  the  affable  archangel  Raphael  in  the 
garden  of  Eden.  You  would  no  more  dream  of 
wishing  him  to  be  mute  for  awhile,  than  you 
would  a  river,  that  *  imposes  silence  with  a  stilly 
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"  Idoliied  by  nun j,  and  used  without,  scruple 
by  moral  the  poet  of  'CfarisUbel'  and  the  'An- 
cieut  Mariner'  is  bat  little  truly  known  in  that 
common  literary  world,  which,  without  the  pre 
rogitivc  of  conferring  fame  hereafter,  can  moat 
surely  give  or  prevent  popularity  for  the  present 
Id  that  circle  be  commonly  pa —a  for  a  man  of 
genius  who  has  written  some  very  beautiful 
verses,  but  whose  original  powers,  whatever  they 
Wets,  have  been  long  since  Lost  or  confounded  in 
the  pursuit  of  melsphysic  dreams.  We  ourselves 
venture  to  think  very  differently  of  Mr.  Coleridge, 
both  as  a  poet  and  a  philosopher,  although  we  an 
well  enough  aware  that  nothing  which  we  oan 
say  will,  as  matters  now  stand,  much  advance  his 
a  fashionable  author.      In. 


thanks  from  him  lor  our  happiest  exertions  in 
such  a  cause ;  lor  certainly,  of  all  the  men  of  let- 
tors  whom  it  has  been  our  fortune  to  know,  we 
never  met  any  one  who  was  so  utterly  regardless 
of  the  reputation  of  the  mere  author  as  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge—one  so  lavish  and  indiscriminate  in  the 
exhibition  of  bis  own  intellectual  wealth  before 
any  and  every  person,  no  matter  who— one  so 
reckless  who  might  reap  where  he  had  most  pro. 
digally  sown  and  watered.  'God  knows,'— •■  we 
once  heard  him  exclaim  upon  the  subject  of  his 
unpublished  system  o I" philosophy, — 'God  knows, 
I  hive  no  author's  vanity  about  iL  I 
absolutely  glad  if  1  could  bear  that  the  (Airur  had 
been  done  before  me.'  It  is  somewhere  told  of 
Virgil,  that  be  took  more  pleasure  in  the  good 
verses  of  Vsrius  and  Horace  than  in  his  own. 
Wo  would  not  answer  for  that ;  but  the  story  has 
always  occurred  to  us,  when  we  have  seen  Mr. 
Coleridge  criticising  and  amending  the  work  of  a 


visited  Mr.  Coleridge  have  left  him  v 
akin  to  the  judgment  indicated  in  I 
mark.  They  admire  the  man  mi 
works,  or  they  target  the  works  in  t 
impression  made  by  the  living  auth 
wonder.     Those  who  remember  hiir 


and  transcendent  power  of  his  conversational  < 
quenee.     It  was  unlike  any  thing  that  could  k 
heard  elsewhere;  the  kind  was  different,  the 
gree   was  different  ;   the   manner    was  differed 
The  boundless  range  of  scientific  knowledge,* 
brilliancy  and  exquisite  nicety  of  illustration,  at 
deep  and  ready  reasoning,  the  strangeness  as1 
immensity  of  bookish  lore,  were  not  all ;  the  d 
mafic  story,  the  joke,  the  pun,  the  festivity,  m 
be   added ;  and  with   these   the   clerical-loob 
dress,  the  thick  waving  silver  hair,  the  youth 
colored  cheek,  the  indefinable  mouth  and  lips, 
quick  yet  steady  and  penetrating  greeniah-grrj 
eye,  the  slow  and  continuous  enunciation,  and  a) 
everlasting  music  of  his  tones, — all  went 
up  the  image  and  to  constitute  the  living 
of  the  man." 

In  a  note  at  the  conclusion  of  the  number  J 
"The  Quarterly  Review"  from  which 
ceding  passage  has  been  taken,  Mr.  Colcridgri 
decease  is  thus  mentioned: 

"  It  is  with  deep  regret  that  «(  announce  lis 
'  death  of  Mr.  Coleridge.  When  the  foregoing  ar- 
ticle on  his  ferity  was  printed,  he  was  wcako 
body,  but  exhibited  no  obvious  symptoms  of  ■ 
near  a  dissolution.  The  fatal  change  was  suddea 
uuJ  dvri-ivc;  and  six  days  before  his  death  ht 
knew,  aaauredly,  that  his  hour  was  come.  Hir 
icw  worldly  affairs  had  been  long  settled ;  toi, 
after  many  tedious  adieus,  he  expressed  a  wish 
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PREFACE. 


tioxs  resembling  those  here  collected  are 
requently  condemned  for  their  querulous 
.  But  Egotism  is  to  be  condemned  then  only 
offends  against  brae  and  place,  as  in  a  His- 
in  Epic  Poem.  To  censure  it  in  a  Monody 
»t  is  almost  as  absurd  as  to  dislike  a  circle 
l  round.  Why  then  write  Sonnets  or  Mono- 
■ecause  they  give  me  pleasure  when  perhnjw 
else  could.  After  the  more  violent  emotions 
iw,  the  mind  demands  amusement,  and  can 
1  employment  alone :  but,  full  of  its  late  suf- 
it  can  endure  no  employment  not  in  some 
connected  with  them.  Forcibly  to  turn4 
u*  attention  to  general  subjects  is  a  painful 
t  often  an  unavailing  effort. 

it  O !  bow  grateful  to  a  wounded  heart 
be  tale  of  Misery  to  impart — 
men  others'  eyes  bid  artless  sorrows  flow, 
od  raise  esteem  upon  the  base  of  Woe ! 

Shaw. 

nmunicativeness  of  our  Nature  leads  us  to 
our  own  sorrows ;  in  the  endeavor  to  do- 
hem,  intellectual  activity  is  exerted ;  and 
tellectual  activity  there  results  a  pleasure, 
i  gradually  associated,  and  mingles  as  a  cor- 
with  the  painful  subject  of  the  description. 
"  (it  may  be  answered)  M  but  how  are  the 
interested  in  your  sorrows  or  your  Descrip- 
We  are  for  ever  attributing  personal  Unities 
nary  Aggregates.  What  is  the  Public,  but  a 


impelled  to  seek  for  sympathy ;  but  a  Poet's  feelings 
are  all  strong.  Quicquid  amel  valde  amaL  Akenside 
therefore  speaks  with  philosopliical  accuracy  when 
he  classes  Love  and  Poetry,  as  producing  the  same 
effects : 

Love  and  the  wish  of  Poets  when  their  tongoe 
Would  teach  to  other*'  bosoms,  what  so  charms 
Their  own. 

PUaturc$  of  Imagination. 

There  is  one  species  of  Egotism  which  is  truly 
disgusting ;  not  that  which  leads  us  to  communicate 
our  feelings  to  others  but  that  which  would  reduce 
the  feelings  of  others  to  an  identity  with  our  own. 
The  Atheist,  who  exclaims  "pshaw!"  when  he 
glances  his  eye  on  the  praises  of  Deity,  is  an  Egotist : 
an  old  man,  when  he  speaks  contemptuously  of  Love- 
verses,  is  an  Egotist:  and  the  sleek  Favorites  of 
Fortune  are  Egotists,  when  they  condemn  all  "  mel- 
ancholy, discontented  "  verses.  Surely,  it  would  be 
candid  not  merely  to  ask  whether  the  poem  pleases 
ourselves,  but  to  consider  whether  or  no  there  may 
not  be  others,  to  whom  it  is  well  calculated  to  give 
an  innocent  pleasure. 

I  shall  only  add,  that  each  of  my  readers  will,  I 
hope,  remember,  that  these  Poems  on  various  sub- 
jects, which  he  reads  at  one  time  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  one  set  of  feelings,  were  written  at  differ- 
ent times  and  prompted  by  very  different  feelings ; 
and  therefore  that  the  supposed  inferiority  of  one 
Poem  to  another  may  sometimes  be  owing  to  tho 
temper  of  mind  in  which  he  happens  to  peruse  it. 
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itself  iiiTo  my  Religious 

■tangle  the  weed  from 
the  flower.  A  thiol  mid  heavier 
i  brought  Bgninii  me,  that  of  ob- 
1  Ihink.  with  equal  justice.  An 
p,  when  his  conceptions  ue  dim 
uii!  his  language  incorrect,  or  nnap- 
rooked.  A  poem  thai  abounds  in 
allusion*,  like  the  Ban!  of  Gray,  or  one  ibal  imper- 
mnia  high  and  abstract  truihs,  like  Collins'*  Ode 
<m  the  naclicml  character,  claims  not  10  bo  popular — 
Imtshould  be  aequittedof  obscurity.  The  deficiency 
m  in  the  Bender.    Bui  this  in  a  charge  which  < 


expect  from  his  c 
-■  -■  up-  it ;  and  il  was  adduced  Willi 
Gray  and  Collin*.  Wo  now  lien 
not  thai  Iheir  poema  are  belter  1 1 , 1 

laioe  it  established ;  and  a  critic  i 
■elf  or  frigidity  or  inattention,  w 
ikk  to  understand  ihem.  But  a  1 
•■-■bjmtirr ,-  and  if  we  cannot  folio 
M  enter  into  his  feelings,  it  »  mim 


nve  in.    If  u 

g-somr.  for  him  1  h 
-a  rWrfiBT/nsi  aJ/ert 


.    ImdtigHjiUa, 


I  etpect  neither  profit  nor  gcnernl  fame  hy  my 
writing*  ;    and   1  coturidcr  myself  as  having  been 
amply  repaid  without  either.    Poetry  has  hecn  Id 
■is  own  -  eiceeduig  great  reward  :"  it  has  soot 
my  niflniip.il';  il  liu'  Hilling, ■■.]  and  refined  my 
joymc.nls;  it  ha<  endeared  solitude:  and  il  has  gi' 
me  the  hahit  of  wishing  to  discover  the  Good  and 
tho  Beautiful  in  all  that  meets  and  surrounds  m 
S.T.  C 
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Anil  when  thou  Invest  tliy  pale  orb  to  shnnd 

Rclim.i  lip.'  pilliiT'd  Mm  km-..  I.-I  ,.ri  hwti  i 
And  when  thou  daflrst  from  Ihe  wind-not  rla 
Thy  placid  lightning  o'er  ihe  awakeu'd  aky 
Ah  such  is  Hope'  as  changeful  aad  as  (hir! 
Now  dimly  peering  on  die  wistful  sight ; 
Now  hid  behind  Ihe  dmgon-wilig'd  Despair 


She 


Maim 


«Uft 


ir  kutdling  in  its  Iticjlu. 


TIME.  REAL  AND   IMAGINARY. 


On  Ihe  wide  level  of  a  mountain's  head 
(I  knew  not  where,  but  "t  was  some  faery  plan 
Their  pinions,  c*i  rich-like,  lor  mill  outiprea" 
Two  lovely  children  run  an  endlea*  race, 

A  sister  and  a  brother  ! 

This  far  outstrip!  the  other; 
Yel  over  runs  she  with  reverted  lie*. 
And  looks  and  listens  for  the  boy  behind  • 


,   l.!,i„ 


O  wuat  a  wonder  scorns  the  fear  of  death. 

Babes,  Children.  Youths  and  Men, 
Night  following  night  for  threescore  yean  and 
BM  il'i'iMv  'irangc.  where  lilc  is  but  a  breaih 
To  sigh  and  pant  with,  up  Want's  rugged  steep. 


n  Phanton 
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and  of  song-ennobled  line  ? 
and.  where  Genius  ne'er  in  vain 
r'd  forth  his  lofty  strain  f 
t  Spenser,  gentlest  bard  divine, 
ill  Disappointment's  shade 
limbs  in  lonely  anguish  laid. 
I  o'er  her  darling  dead 

•  hopeless  hung  her  head, 

id  the  pelting  of  that  merciless  storm," 
i  cold  earth  Ouray's  famish'd  form ! 

thought,  and  confident  of  fame, 

•  where  Avon  winds,  the  Minstrel*  came, 
ht-hearted  youth !  aye,  as  he  hastes  along, 
meditates  the  future  song, 

ties*  iElla  fray'd  the  Dacian  foe ; 
i  while  tha  numbers  flowing  strong 
eddies  whirl,  in  surges  throng, 
i  the  spirits'  genial  throe, 
power  his  life-blood  seems  to  flow. 

lis  cheeks  with  deeper  ardors  flame, 
sve  glorious  meanings,  that  declare 
the  light  of  outward  day  shines  there, 
iumph  and  a  sterner  aim ! 
nr  within  him ;  and  he  soars  above 
or  Minstrel's  lay  of  war  or  love, 
he  friendless,  to  the  Sufferer  health, 
he  widow's  prayer,  the  good  man's  praise ; 
of  bliss  transmutes  his  fancied  wealth, 
I  and  old  shall  now  see  happy  days, 
i  waste  he  bids  trim  gardens  rise, 
blue  sky  to  many  a  prisoner's  eyes ; 
n  wrath  he  grasps  the  patriot  steel, 
ah  iron  rod  he  makes  Oppression  feel 

sver  of  Hope !  free  Nature's  genial  child ! 

so  fair  disclose  thy  early  bloom, 

t  wide  air  with  a  rich  perfume ! 

1  vain  all  heavenly  aspects  smiled ; 

lard  world  brief  respite  could  they  win — 

nipp'd  sharp  without,  the  canker  prey'd 

within ! 

e  are  fled  the  charms  of  vernal  Grace, 

wild  gleams  that  lighten'd  o'er  thy  face  ? 

umultuous  soul,  and  haggard  eye ! 

d  form,  thy  hurried  steps,  I  view, 

n  forehead  starts  the  lethal  dew, 

he  anguish  of  that  shuddering  sigh ! 

were  the  struggles  of  the  gloomy  hour, 
len  Care,  of  wither'd  brow, 
ir'd  the  poison's  death-cold  power-. 
to  thy  lips  was  raised  the  t>owl, 
1  near  thee  stood  A  flection  meek 
bosom  bare,  and  wildly  pale  her  cheek,) 
len  gaze  she  hade  thee  roll 
es  that  well  might  melt  thy  soul ; 
?  cot  she  flash  d  upon  thy  view, 
?  cot,  where  still,  at  close  of  day, 
ing  sate,  und  listen 'd  to  thy  lay ; 

•  shrieks  she  bade  thee  hear, 
thy  Mother's  thrilling  tear ; 

j,  see  her  breast's  convulsive  throe, 
r  silent  agony  of  woe ! 
the  ooison'd  chalice  from  thy  hand  ! 
hadst  dash'd  it.  at  her  soft  command, 

rive?  star  Bristol;  ths  birth-pises  of  Ctottortoa. 


But  that  Despair  and  Indignation  rose, 
And  told  again  the  story  of  thy  woes ; 
Told  the  keen  insult  of  the  unfeeling  heart ; 
The  dread  dependence  on  the  low-born  mind  ; 
Told  every  pang,  with  which  thy  soul  must  smart. 
Neglect,  and  grinning  Scorn,  and  Want  combined ! 
Recoiling  quick,  thou  bad'st  the  friend  of  pain 
Roll  the  black  tide  of  Death  through  every 


vem! 

Ye  woods !  that  wave  o'er  Avon's  rocky  ateep. 
To  Fancy's  ear  sweet  is  your  murmuring  deep! 
For  here  she  loves  the  cypress  wreath  to  weave, 
Watching,  with  wistful  eye,  the  saddening  tints  of  eve 
Here,  far  from  men,  amid  this  pathless  grove, 
In  solemn  thought  the  Minstrel  wont  to  rove, 
like  star-beam  on  the  slow  sequester'd  tide 
Lone-glittering,  through  the  high  tree  branching  wide 
And  here,  in  Inspiration's  eager  hour, 
When  most  the  big  soul  feels  the 'mastering  power. 
These  wilds,  these  caverns  roaming  o'er, 
Round  which  the  screaming  sea-gulN  soar, 
With  wild  unequal  steps  he  pass'd  along. 
Oft  pouring  on  the  winds  a  broken  song : 
Anon,  upon  some  rough  rock's  fearful  brow 
Would  pause  abrupt    and  gaxe  upon  the  waves 
below. 

Poor  Chatterton !  he  sorrows  for  thy  ate 

Who  would  have  praised  and  loved  thee,  ere  toe 

late. 
Poor  Chatterton !  farewell !  of  darkest  hues 
This  chaplet  cast  I  on  thy  unshaped  tomb ; 
But  dare  no  longer  on  the  sad  theme  muse, 
Lest  kindred  woes  persuade  a  kindred  doom : 
For  oh  !  big  gall-drops,  shook  from  Folly's  wing. 
Have  blacken'd  the  fair  promise  of  my  spring ; 
And  the  stern  Fate  transpierced  with  viewless  dart 
The  last  pale  Hope  that  shiver'd  at  my  heart ! 

Hence,  gloomy  thoughts!   no  more  my  soul  shall 

dwell 
On  joys  that  were !  No  more  endure  to  weigh 
The  shame  and  anguish  of  the  evil  day, 
Wisely  forgetful !  O'er  the  ocean  swell 
Sublime  of  Hope  I  seek  the  cottaged  dell, 
Where  Virtue  calm  with  careless  step  may  stray 
And,  dancing  to  the  moon-light  roundelay. 
The  wizard  Passions  weave  a  holy  spell ! 

0  Chatterton !  that  thou  wert  yet  alive ! 
Sure  thou  wouldst  spread  the  canvas  to  the  gale 
And  love  with  us  the  tinkling  team  to  drive 
O'er  peaceful  Freedom's  undivided  dale ; 
And  we,  at  sober  eve,  would  round  thee  throng. 
Hanging,  enraptured,  on  thy  stately  song ! 
And  greet  with  smiles  the  young-eyed  Poesy 
All  deftly  mask'd,  as  hoar  Antiquity. 

Alas  vain  Phantasies  !  the  fleeting  brood 
Of  Woe  self-solaced  in  her  dreamy  mood  ! 
Yet  will  I  love  to  follow  the  sweet  dream, 
Where  Susquehannah  pours  his  untamed  strearr 
And  on  some  hill,  whose  forest-frowning  side 
Waves  o'er  the  murmurs  of  his  calmer  lido 
Will  raise  a  solemn  Cenotaph  to  thee, 
Sweet  Harper  of  time-shrouded  Minstrelsy  ! 
And  there,  soothed  sadly  by  the  dirgefuV  wt*^ 
Muse  on  the  sore  ills  I  hod  \eft  behind    • 
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SONGS  OF  THE  PIXIES. 


The  Pixies,  in  the  superstition  of  Devonshire,  are  a  race  of 
being!  invisibly  small,  and  barmleai  or  friendly  to  man.  At  a 
•mall  distance  from  a  village  in  that  county,  half-way  op  a 
wood-covered  hill,  is  an  excavation  called  the  Pixies'  Parlor. 
The  roots  of  old  trees  form  its  ceiling  ;  and  on  its  sides  are 
innumerable  ciphers,  among  which  the  author  discovered  his 
own  cipher  and  those  of  his  brothers,  cut  by  the  hand  of  their 
childhood.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  flows  the  river  Otter. 

To  this  place  the  Author  conducted  a  party  of  young  Ladies, 
during  the  Bummer  months  of  the  year  1793 ;  one  of  whom, 
of  suture  elegantly  small,  and  of  complexion  colorless  yet 
clear,  was  proclaimed  the  Faery  Queen.  On  which  occasion 
the  following  irregular  Ode  was  written. 


I. 

Whom  the  untaught  Shepherds  call 

Pixies  in  their  madrigal, 
Fancy's  children,  here  we  dwell : 

Welcome,  Ladies!  to  our  celL 
Here  the  wren  of  softest  note 

Builds  its  nest  and  warbles  well ; 
Here  the  blackbird  strains  his  throat ; 

Welcome,  Ladies !  to  our  cell 

n. 

When  fades  the  moon  all  shadowy-pole, 
And  scuds  the  cloud  before  the  gale, 
Ere  Morn  with  living  gems  bedight 
Purples  the  East  with  streaky  light, 
We  sip  the  furze-flower's  fragrant  dews 
Clad  in  robes  of  rainbow  hues : 
Or  sport  amid  the  rosy  gleam, 
Soothed  by  the  distant-tinkling  team, 
While  lusty  Labor  scouting  sorrow 
Bids  the  Dame  a  glad  good-morrow, 
Who  jogs  the  accustom 'd  road  along, 
And  paces  cheery  to  her  cheering  song. 

HI. 

But  not  our  filmy  pinion 
We  scorch  amid  the  blaze  of  day, 
When  Noontide's  fiery-tressed  minion 
Flashes  the  fervid  ray. 
Aye  from  the  sultry  heat 
We  to  the  cave  retreat 
O'ercanopied  by  huge  roots  intertwined 
With  wildest  texture,  blacken'd  o'er  with  age  : 
Hound  them  their  mantle  green  the  ivies  bind, 
Beneath  whose  foliage  pale, 
Fann'd  by  the  unfrequent  gale, 
We  shield  us  from  the  Tyrant's  mid-day  rage. 

IV. 

Thither,  while  the  murmuring  throng 
Of  wild-bees  hum  their  drowsy  song, 
By  Indolence  and  Fancy  brought, 
A  youthful  Bard,  M  unknown  to  Fame," 
Wooes  the  Queen  of  Solemn  Thought, 
And  heaves  the  gentle  misery  of  a  sigh, 
Gazing  with  tearful  eye, 
As  round  our  sandy  grot  appear 
Many  a  rudely-sculptured  name 
To  pensive  Memory  dear ! 
Weaving  gay  dreams  of  sunny-tinctured  hue, 
yy*  j^lance  before  his  view  i 


O'er  his  hush'd  soul  our  soothing  witcheries  shed. 
And  twine  our  faery  garlands  round  his  head. 

V. 

When  Evening's  dusky  car, 

Crown'd  with  her  dewy  star. 
Steals  o'er  the  fading  sky  in  shadowy  flight 

On  leaves  of  aspen  trees 

We  tremble  to  the  breeze, 
Veil'd  from  the  grosser  ken  of  mortal  sight 

Or,  haply,  at  the  visionary  hour, 
Along  our  wildly-bower'd  sequestered  walk. 
We  listen  to  the  enaroour'd  rustic's  talk; 
Heave  with  the  heavings  of  the  maiden's  breast, 
Where  young-eyed  Loves  have  built  their  tur 

nest; 
Or  guide  of  soul-subduing  power 
The  electric  flash,  that  from  the  melting  eye 
Darts  the  fond  question  and  the  soft  reply. 


VI. 

Or  through  the  mystic  ringlets  of  the  vale 
We  flash  our  faery  feet  in  gamesome  prank , 
Or,  silent-sandall'd,  pay  our  defter  court 
Circling  the  Spirit  of  the  Western  Gale, 
Where  wearied  with  his  flower-caressing  sport 
Supine  he  slumbers  on  a  violet  bank ; 
Then  with  quaint  music  hymn  the  parting  glean 
By  lonely  Otter's  sleep-persuading  stream ; 
Or  where  his  waves  with  loud  unquiet  song 
Dash'd  o'er  the  rocky  channel  froth  along 
Or  where,  his  silver  waters  smoothed  to  rest, 
The  tall  tree's  shadow  sleeps  upon  his  breast 

VII. 

Hence,  thou  lingerer,  Light! 
Eve  saddens  into  Might 
Mother  of  wildly-working  dreams !  we  view 
The  sombre  hours,  that  round  thee  stand 
With  downcast  eyes  (a  duteous  band!) 
Their  dark  robes  dripping  with  the  heavy  dew 
Sorceress  of  the  ebon  throne ! 
Thy  power  the  Pixies  own, 
When  round  thy  raven  brow 
Heaven's  lucent  roses  glow, 
And  clouds,  in  watery  colors  drest, 
Float  ki  light  drapery  o'er  thy  sable  vest: 
What  time  the  pale  moon  sheds  a  softer  day, 
Mellowing  the  woods  beneath  its  pensive  beam 
For  mid  the  quivering  light 't  is  ours  to  play, 
Aye  dancing  to  the  cadence  of  the  stream. 

vra. 

Welcome,  Ladies !  to  the  cell 
Where  the  blameless  Pixies  dwell : 
But  thou,  sweet  Nymph !    proclaim'd  our  Fi 
Queen, 
With  what  obeisance  meet 
Thy  presence  shall  we  greet  T 
For  lo !  attendant  on  thy  steps  are  seen 
Graceful  Ease  in  artless  stole, 
And  white-robed  Purity  of  soul. 
With  Honor's  softer  mien ; 
Mirth  of  the  loosely-flowing  hair, 
And  meek-eyed  Pity  eloquently  fair, 

Whose  tearful  cheeks  are  lovely  lo  the  view 
As  snow-drop  wet  with  dew. 
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IX. 

maid !  though  now  the  Lily  pale 
eot  grace  thy  beauties  meek ; 
in  along  the  empurpling  vale, 
tg  vale  and  elfin-haunted  grove, 
tyr  hit  fresh  flowers  profusely  throws, 
ge  with  livelier  hues  thy  cheek ; 
from  the  nectar-breathing  Rose 
itract  a  blush  for  love ! 


THE  RAVEN. 

JB  TALC,  TOLD  IT  A  SCHOOL-BOY  TO  HIS 
TTLE   BROTHERS  AND  SISTERS. 

h  a  huge  oak  tree 

of  swine,,  a  huge  company, 

d  as  they  crunch'd  the  mast : 

s  ripe,  and  fell  full  fast 

rotted  away,  for  the  wind  grew  high : 

bey  left,  and  no  more  might  you  spy. 

s  raven,  that  liked  not  such  folly  : 

!,  they  did  say,  to  the  witch  Melancholy ! 

i  he  than  blackest  jet, 

i  the  rain,  and  his  feathers  not  wet 

p  the  acorn  and  buried  it  straight 

of  a  river  both  deep  and  great. 

>re  then  did  the  Raven  go  ? 

went  high  and  low, 

rei  dale,  did  the  black  Raven  go. 

y  Autumns,  many  Springs 

rell'd  he  with  wandering  wings : 

y  Summers,  many  Winters— 

l't  tell  half  his  adventures 

3  come  back,  and  with  him  a  She, 

trn  was  grown  to  a  tall  oak  tree. 

item  a  nest  in  the  topmost  bough, 

ones  they  had,  and  were  happy  enow. 

me  a  woodman  in  leathern  guise, 

ke  a  pent-house,  hung  over  his  eyes. 

in  his  hand,  not  a  word  he  spoke, 

any  a  hem !  and  a  sturdy  stroke, 

e  brought  down  the  poor  Raven's  own 

ik. 

ones  were  kill'd;    for  they  could  not 

epart, 

HJther  did  die  of  a  broken  heart 

from  the  trunk  the  woodman  did  sever ; 
jated  it  down  on  the  course  of  the  river. 

it  in  plonks,  and  its  bark  they  did  strip, 
lis  tree  and  others  they  made  a  good  ship. 
was  launch'd  ;  but  in  sight  of  the  land 
n  there  did  rise  as  no  ship  could  with- 
ancL 

t  a  rock,  and  the  waves  rush'd  in  fast : 
ven  flew  round  and  round,  and  caw'd  to 
le  blast 

le  last  shriek  of  the  perisliing  souls — 
>'er  the  topmast  the  mad  water  rolls ! 
d  was  the  Raven,  and  off  ho  went  fleet 
riding  home  on  a  cloud  he  did  meet, 
iik'd  him  again  and  again  for  this  treat : 
1  taken  his  all,  and  Revenge  was  sweet ! 


ABSENCE. 

A  FAREWELL  ODE  ON  QUITTING  SCHOOL  FOR  Jim 
COLLEGE,   CAMBRIDGE. 

Where  graced  with  many  a  classic  spoil 

Cam  rolls  his  reverend  stream  along, 

I  haste  to  urge  the  learned  toil 

That  sternly  chides  my  lovelorn  song : 

Ah  me !  too  mindful  of  the  days 

Illumed  by  Passion's  orient  rays, 

When  Peace,  and  Cheerfulness,  and  Health 

Enrich'd  me  with  the  best  of  wealth. 

Ah  fair  delights !  that  o'er  my  soul 
On  Memory's  wing,  like  shadows  fly ! 
Ah  Flowers !  which  Joy  from  Eden  stole 
While  Innocence  stood  smiling  by ! — 
But  cease,  fond  heart!  this  bootless  moan  a 
Those  hours  on  rapid  pinions  flown 
Shall  yet  return,  by  Absence  crown'd 
And  scatter  lovelier  roses  round. 

The  Sun  who  ne'er  remits  his  fires 
On  heedless  eyes  may  pour  the  day : 
The  Moon,  that  oft  from  Heaven  retires, 
Endears  her  renovated  ray. 
What  though  she  leaves  the  sky  unblest 
To  mourn  awhile  in  murky  vest  ? 
When  she  relumes  her  lovely  light 
We  bless  the  wanderer  of  the  night 


LINES  ON  AN  AUTUMNAL  EVENING. 

0  thou,  wild  Fancy,  check  thy  wing !  No  more 
Those  thin  white  flakes,  those  purple  clouds  explore. 
Nor  there  with  happy  spirits  speed  thy  flight 
Bathed  in  rich  amber-glowing  floods  of  light ; 

Nor  in  yon  gleam,  where  slow  descends  the  day, 

With  western  peasants  hail  the  morning  ray ! 

Ah !  rather  bid  the  perish'd  pleasures  move, 

A  shadowy  train,  across  the  soul  of  Love ! 

O'er  Disappointment's  wintry  desert  fling 

Each  flower  that  wreathed  the  dewy  locks  of  Spring; 

When   blushing,    like   a   bride,  from  Hope's  trim 

bower 
She  leap'd,  awnken'd  by  the  pattering  shower. 
Now  sheds  the  sinking  Sun  a  deeper  gleam. 
Aid,  lovely  Sorceress !  aid  thy  poet's  dream ! 
With  fairy  wand  O  bid  the  Maid  arise, 
Chaste  Joyance  dancing  in  her  bright-blue  eyes; 
As  erst  when  from  the  Muses'  calm  abode 

1  came,  with  Learning's  meed  not  unbestow'd ; 
When  as  she  twined  a  laurel  round  my  brow, 
And  met  my  kiss,  and  half  return'd  my  vow, 
O'er  all  my  frame  shot  rapid  my  thrill'd  heart, 
And  every  nerve  confess'd  th'  electric  dart. 

0  dear  deceit !  I  see  the  Maiden  rise. 

Chaste  Joyance  dancing  in  her  bright-blue  eyes ! 
When  first  the  lark,  high  soaring,  swells  his  throat, 
Mocks  the  tired  eye,  and  scatter?  the  wild  note, 

1  trace  her  footsteps  on  the  accistom'd  lawn, 
I  mark  her  glancing  'mid  the  gleam  of  dawn. 
When  the  bont  flower  beneath  the  night-dew  weep* 
And  on  the  lake  the  silver  lustre  sleeps, 
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Amid  die  paly  radiance  soft  and  sad, 
She  meets  my  lonely  path  in  moon-beams  clad. 
With  her  along  the  streamlet's  brink  I  rove ; 
With  her  I  list  the  warblings  of  the  grove ; 
And  seems  in  each  low  wind  her  voice  to  float, 
Lone-whispering  Pity  in  each  soothing  note ! 


Spirits  of  Love!  ye  heard  her  name!  obey 
The  powerful  spell,  and  to  my  haunt  repair. 
Whether  on  clustering  pinions  ye  are  there, 
Where  rich  snows  blossom  on  the  myrtle  trees, 
Or  with  fond  languishment  around  my  fair 
Sigh  in  the  loose  luxuriance  of  her  hair; 
O  heed  the  spell,  and  hither  wing  your  way. 
Like  far-off  musk,  voyaging  the  breeze! 

Spirits !  to  you  the  infant  Maid  was  given, 
Form'd  by  the  wondrous  alchemy  of  heaven ! 
No  Surer  maid  does  Love's  wide  empire  know, 
No  fairer  maid  e'er  heaved  the  bosom's  snow. 
A  thousand  Loves  around  her  forehead  fly ; 
A  thousand  Loves  sit  melting  in  her  eye ; 
Love  lights  her  smile— in  Joy's  red  nectar  dips 
His  myrtle  flower,  and  plants  it  on  her  lips. 
She  speaks !  and  hark  that  passion-warbled  song — 
Still,  Fancy!  still  that  voice,  those  notes  prolong. 
As  sweet  as  when  that  voice  with  rapturous  falls 
Shall  wake  the  soften'd  echoes  of  Heaven's  halls! 


No  more  your  sky-larks  melting  from  the  sight 
Shall  thrill  the  attuned  heart-string  with  deligh 
No  more  shall  deck  your  pensive  Pleasures  sw< 
With  wreaths  of  sober  hue  my  evening  seat 
Yet  dear  to  Fancy's  eye  your  varied  scene 
Of  wood,  hill,  dale,  and  sparkling  brook  betwe* 
Yet  sweet  to  Fancy's  ear  the  warbled  song, 
That  soars  on  Morning's  wings  your  vales  area 

Scenes  of  my  Hope !  the  aching  eye  ye  leave. 
Like  yon  bright  hues  that  paint  the  clouds  of  e 
Tearful  and  saddening  with  the  sadden'd  blaze 
Mine  eye  the  gleam  pursues  with  wistful  gaze, 
Sees  shades  on  shades  with  deeper  tint  impend, 
Till  chill  and  damp  the  moonless  night  descend 


O  (have  I  sigh'd)  were  mine  the  wizard's  rod, 
Or  mine  the  power  of  Proteus,  changeful  god ! 
A  flower-entangled  arbor  I  would  seem, 
To  shield  my  Love  from  noontide's  sultry  beam : 
Or  bloom  a  Myrtle,  from  whose  odorous  boughs 
My  love  might  weave  gay  garlands  for  her  brows* 
When  twilight  stole  across  the  fading  vale, 
To  fan  my  love  I'd  be  the  Evening  Gale; 
Mourn  in  the  soft  folds  of  her  swelling  vest, 
And  flutter  my  mint  pinions  on  her  breast! 
On  Seraph  wing  I'd  float  a  Dream  by  night, 
To  soothe  my  Love  with  shadows  of  delight.*— 
Or  soar  aloft  to  be  the  Spangled  Skies, 
And  gaze  upon  her  with  a  thousand  eyes ! 

As  when  the  Savage,  who  his  drowsy  frame 
Had  bask'd  beneath  the  Sun's  unclouded  flame, 
Awakes  amid  the  troubles  of  the  air, 
The  skiey  deluge,  and  white  lightning's  glare— 
Aghast  he  scours  before  the  tempest's  sweep, 
And  sad  recalls  the  sunny  hour  of  sleep  s— 
So  toss'd  by  storms  along  Life's  wildering  way, 
Mine  eye  reverted  views  that  cloudless  day, 
When  by  my  native  brook  I  wont  to  rove, 
While  Hope  with  kisses  nursed  the  Infant  Love. 

Dear  native  brook !  like  Peace,  so  placidly 
Smoothing  through  fertile  fields  thy  current  meek ! 
Dear  native  brook !  where  first  young  Poesy 
Stared  wildly-eager  in  her  noontide  dream! 
Where  blameless  pleasures  dimple  Quiet's  cheek. 
As  water-lilies  ripple  thy  slow  stream ! 
Dear  native  haunts !  where  Virtue  still  is  gay, 
Where  Friendship's  fix'd  star  sheds  a  mellowM  my, 
Where  Love  a  crown  of  thorniest  Roses  wears, 
Where  soften'd  Sorrow  smiles  within  her  tears ; 
And  Memory,  with  a  Vestal's  chaste  employ, 
Unceasing  feeds  the  lambent  flame  of  joy ! 


THE  ROSE. 

As  late  each  flower  that  sweetest  blows 
I  pluck'd,  the  Garden's  pride ! 
Within  the  petals  of  a  Rose 
A  sleeping  Love  I  spied. 

Around  his  brows  a  beamy  wreath 
Of  many  a  lucent  hue; 
All  purple,  glowM  his  cheek,  beneath 
Inebriate  with  dew. 

I  softly  seized  the  unguarded  Power, 
Nor  scared  his  balmy  rest; 
And  placed  him,  caged  within  the  flower. 
On  spotless  Sara's  breast 

But  when  unweeting  of  the  guile 
Awoke  the  prisoner  sweet, 
He  struggled  to  escape  awhile, 
And  stamp'd  his  faery  feet 

Ah !  soon  the  soul-entrancing  sight 
Subdued  the  impatient  boy ! 
He  gazed !  he  thriU'd  with  deep  delight ! 
Then  clapp'd  his  wings  for  joy. 


»  And  O!  he  cried — "  Of  magic  kind 
What  charm  mis  Throne  endear ! 
Some  other  Love  let  Venus  find«— 
111  fix  sty  empire  here.' 


»» 


THE  KISS. 

Owe  kiss,  dear  Maid!  I  said  and  sigh'd- 
Your  scorn  the  little  boon  denied. 
Ah  why  refuse  the  blameless  bliss  T 
Can  danger  lurk  within  a  kiss  ? 

Yon  viewless  Wanderer  of  the  vale. 
The  Spirit  of  the  Western  Gale, 
At  Morning's  break,  at  Evening's  close 
Inhales  the  sweetness  of  the  Rose. 
And  hovers  o'er  the  uninjured  bloom 
Sighing  back  the  soft  perfume. 
Vigor  to  the  Zephyr's  wing 
Her  nectar-breathing  kisses  fling; 

l€ 
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U  the  glitter  of  die  Dew 
us  on  the  Rose's  hoe. 
al,  lo!  the  bends  her  head, 
darts  a  Mush  of  deeper  red ! 

roll  those  lovely  ltpat  disclose 
riomphs  of  the  opening  Rose ; 
!  O  graceful !  bid  them  prove 
ssive  to  the  breath  of  Love, 
ider  accents,  feint  and  low, 
pleased  I  hear  the  whisper'd  "  No!" 
vhisper'd  M  No"— how  little  meant! 
t  falsehood  that  endears  consent! 
a  those  lovely  lips  the  while 
•  the  soft-relenting  smile, 
empts  with  feign'd  dissuasion  coy 
gentle  violence  of  Joy. 


TO  A  YOUNG  ASa 

f  OTHER  BEUfO  TKTHERJCD  NEAR  IT* 

foal  of  an  oppressed  race ! 
languid  patience  of  thy  face : 
th  gentle  hand  I  give  thee  bread, 
hy  ragged  coat,  and  pat  thy  head, 
hy  dulled  spirits  hath  dismay'd, 
r  thou  dost  sport  along  the  glade  f 
unlike  the  nature  of  things  young) 
ward  still  thy  moveless  head  is  hung? 
phetic  fears  anticipate, 
d  of  Misery !  thy  future  fate  ? 
ng  meal,  and  all  the  thousand  aches 
itient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes  X" 
id  heart  thrill'd  with  filial  pain 

wretched  mother's  shorten'd  chain  ? 

very  piteous  is  her  lot — 
a  log  within  a  narrow  spot 

close-eaten  grass  is  scarcely  seen, 
et  around  her  waves  the  tempting  green ! 

thy  master  should  have  learnt  to  show 
taught  by  fellowship  of  woe ! 
I  fear  me  that  he  lives  like  thee, 
ih'd  in  a  land  of  luxury ! 
gly  its  footsteps  hither  bend  ? 
►  say,  "  And  have  I  then  one  friend  V* 
'oal !  thou  poor  despised  forlorn ! 
brother — spite  of  the  fool's  scorn ! 
vould  take  thee  with  me,  in  the  dell 
ind  mild  equality  to  dwell, 
il  shall  call  the  charmer  Health  his  Bride, 
iter  tickle  Plenty's  ri  bless  side ! 
wouldst  toss  thy  heels  in  gamesome  play, 
sbout,  as  lamb  or  kitten  gay ! 
more  musically  sweet  ts  me 
tant  harsh  bray  of  joy  would  be, 
Died  melodies  that  soothe  to  rest 
5  of  pale  fashion's  vacant  breast ! 


DOMESTIC  PEACE. 

me,  on  what  holy  ground 
Domestic  Peace  be  found  ? 
ran  Daughter  of  the  skies, 
n  fearful  wings  she  flies. 


From  the  pomp  of  sceptred  state, 
From  the  rebel's  noisy  hate. 
In  a  cottaged  vale  She  dwells 
Listening  to  the  Sabbath  bells  • 
Soil  around  her  steps  are  seen 
Spotless  Honor's  meeker  mien, 
Love,  the  sire  of  pleasing  fears, 
Sorrow  smiling  through  her  tears, 
And,  conscious  of  the  past  employ, 
Memory,  bosom-spring  of  joy 


THE  SIGH 

Whin  Youth  his  faery  reign  began 
Ere  sorrow  had  proclaim'd  me  man ; 
While  Peace  the  present  hour  beguiled. 
And  all  the  lovely  prospect  smiled ; 
Then,  Mary !  'mid  my  lightsome  glee 
I  heaved  the  painless  Sigh  for  thee. 

And  when,jalong  the  waves  of  woe, 
My  harass'd  heart  was  doom'd  to  know 
The  frantic  burst  of  outrage  keen, 
And  the  slow  pang  that  gnaws  unseen ; 
Then  shipwreck'd  on  life's  stormy  sea* 
I  heaved  an  anguish 'd  Sigh  for  thee ' 

But  soon  reflection's  power  impress'd 
A  stiller  sadness  on  my  breast ; 
And  sickly  hope  with  waning  eye 
Was  well  content  to  droop  and  die : 
I  yielded  to  the  stern  decree, 
Yet  heaved  a  languid  Sigh  for  thee ! 

And  though  in  distant  climes  to  roam, 
A  wanderer  from  my  native  home, 
I  fain  would  soothe  the  sense  of  Care 
And  lull  to  sleep  the  Joys  that  were ! 
Thy  Image  may  not  banish'd  be- 
Still,  Mary !  still  I  sigh  for  thee. 
June,  1794. 


EPITAPH  ON  AN  INFANT. 

Erk  Sin  could  blight  or  Sorrow  fade, 
Death  came  with  friendly  care  ; 

The  opening  bud  to  Heaven  convey'd, 
And  bade  it  blossom  there. 


ONES  WRITTEN  AT  THE  KING'S  ARMS 

ROSS. 

FORMERLY  THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  "  MAN  OF  ROSS." 

Richer  than  miser  o'er  his  countless  hoards, 

Nobler  than  kings,  or  king-polluted  lords, 

Here  dwelt  the  man  of  Ross!  O  Traveller,  hear! 

Departed  merit  claims  a  reverent  tear. 

Friend  to  the  friendless,  to  the  sick  man  health, 

With  generous  joy  he  view'd  his  modest  wealth ; 

He  hears  the  widow's  heaven-breath'd   prayer  of 

praise, 
He  mark'd  the  shelter'd  orphan's  tearful  gaze, 
Or  where  the  sorrow-shrivell'd  captive  lay, 
Pours  the  bright  blaze  of  Freedom's  noontide  rap 
Beneath  this  roof  if  thy  cheer'd  momenta  ^asa, 
Fill  to  the  good  man's  name  one  gr&xetal  *>**■ 

VI 
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To  higher  zeal  ihnll  Memory  wake  thy  «ql. 
And  Vinue  mingle  in  Ihe  ennobled  bowL 
But  if.  like  me,  through  life's  dhnreaaJul  scene. 
Lonely  and  sad,  thy  pilgrimage  huh  been; 
And  if  thy  breast  with  heart-sick  anguish  fntnehi, 
Thoa  joumeyest  onward  lem  pest-toes 'd  in  thought ; 


Here  cheat  thy  a 

Anil  dream  of  goodness,  tl 


*feh! 


Osctm 


t  Stream !  with  ilow  foot  wsnder- 


I  bleu  thy  milky  watera  cotil  and  clear. 
Escaped  the  flashing  of  the  noontide  houti 
With  one  fresh  garland  of  Pierian  flowers 
(Ere  from  Ihy  zephyr-haunted  brink  I  mm) 
My  languid  hand  phnll  wreath  thy  mossy  urn. 
For  not  through  pnihle*,  grare  with  niiinnur  rut! 
Thou  soothe*!  Ihe  sad  wood-nymph,  Solitude; 
Pior  thine  tmsecn  in  cavern  depths  to  well. 
The  Hi' rati t> fountain  of  some  dripping  cell ! 
Pride  of  the  Vale '  thy  useful  streams  supply 
The  scatler'd  cots  Mid  peaceful  hamlet  nigh. 
The  elfin  tribe  around  ihy  friendly  banks 
With  infant  uproar  and  soul-soothing  prank*. 
Released  from  school,  their  little  bean*  at  real. 
Launch  paper  navies  on  thy  wavelets  breast 


She,  tflinly  mindful  of  her  dome's  eommanc 
Loiters,  the  long-fill'd  pitcher  in  her  hand. 
Unboastful  Stream!  thy  fount  with  pebbled 
The  faded  form  of  past  delight  recalls. 


Remorse,  the  poison'd  arrow  in  hi*  aide, 
And  loud  lewd  .\Lrth.  to  anguish  close  allied  i 
Till  Frenzy,  fierec-ered  child  of  moping  pain, 
Dana  her  hot  lightning  flash  athwart  the  brain. 
Rest,  injured  shade  !  Shall  Slander  squatting  am 
Spit  her  cold  venom  in  a  dead  Man's  ear  I 
Twos  thine  id  feel  the  sympathetic  glow 
In  Merit's  joy.  and  Poverty's  meek  woe ; 
Thine  all  thai  cheer  the  moment  as  it  Hie*. 
The  ttnrlet*  Cores,  and  smiling  Courtesies, 


And  in  thy  heart  they 
Won  indolence  an  each  young  blossom  abed ; 
And  Vanity  her  filmy  net-work  spread. 
With  eye  that  roll'd  around,  in  asking  gov. 
And  tongue  (hat  tralTiek'd  in  the  trade  of  prsiat 
Thy  follies  such !  the  hard  world  mark'd  the*  ■ 
Were  they  mare  wise,  the  proud  who  never  Ur 
Real,  injur'd  shade!  the  poor  man'*  grateful  pcij» 

t  >:j   ll i-.i\-.-II-.\i'r.i    u:!LLr  til1.-   IV'llllldL-J  Oul  hhaJlhat 

As  oft  at  twilight  gloom  ih;  grave  I  pus. 

And  sit  me  down  upon  its  recent  gram. 
Willi  introverted  eye  1  conlemplalo 
Similitude  of  soul,  prrht 


lehathH 
cic  Reason  and  a  shaping  mind, 
daring  ken  of  Truth,  the  Patriot's  part, 
Pilr'* -ijti,  that  breathes  Ihe  genlle  heart. 


!-  Ibis  piled  earth  onr  Tteings  posslese  moun-IT 
Tell  me,  cold  grave!  is  Death  with  poppies  OaMal 
Tired  sentinel !  'mid  fitful  starts  I  nod. 
And  Gun  would  sleep,  though  ntllov/d  on  a  cW! 
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Fi-ree  nti  her  fruit  the  Muting  Dog-star  glow 
H<r  banners  like  a  midnight  mrwor,  ftoiv'd ; 
Amid  die  yelling  of  the  storm-rent  skica! 
""       ime,  uul  watler'd  tattles  from  her  eyea 

Exaltation  waked  the  patriot  fire, 
Ami  nt]!  with  wilder  band  the  Alacan  lyre 


a  tyro. 


a  in  joy  the  reeking  plains  uf  France ! 

fiOrn  is  the  oppressor,  friendless,  (hnstly,  lnw. 

Ami  my  beam  aches,  though  Merry  tirur-k  ihe  Mow. 

With  wearied  thought  once  more  !  seek  die  shade, 

Where  peaceful  Virtue  weave*  llie  myrtle  hruid. 
si  0 !  if  eyas  whoso  holy  glances  roil, 
rift  messengers,  and  eloquent  of  no! ; 
smiles,  more  winning,  and  a  gentler  mien 
tan  the  hrve-wilder'd  Maniac  *s  brain  hath  seen 
apcug  colcsntd  tortus  in  vat-ant  air, 
[hoe  demand  Ihc  impassion 'd  poet's  care — 

If  Minn  »nd  sofien'd  Sen*e  and  Wil  refined. 

TV  hhunelw  feature*  of  a  lonely  mind  ; 

Then  haply  Aaal  i;iy  tremhluii;  hand  r.--sini 

vo  fading  wrcaih  in  l>eauty'j<  bainlty  shrine. 

"   ,  Sura  !  thou  these  early  Aowen  refuse-  - 
ir  lurk'd  the  snrika  beneath  their  simple  hues ; 
pnrplr  bl«™  the  child  uf  nature  brings 

too  Flattery's  night-shade;  on  lie  foels,  lie  tingi. 
r,  179S. 


random  Fiaries  iai(hl  in 


Mi  heart  has  thnnk'ii  tr.ee,  Howies !  for  those  «ofl 

Whose  sadness  soothes  me,  like  the  murmuring 
Of  siid-iiecs  in  the  sunny  showers  of  spring .' 
For  hence  mil  rations  lo  llie  mourner'*  |mit« 
Through  youth's  gay   prime  and   thornlesi   path  I 

And  when  the  mightier  lliroes  of  man  began. 
And  drore  m*  forth,  a  lhnii_'hi-U>iviiJer'd  nun  ! 
Their  mild  and  manliest  me!  am -holy  lent 
A  Bungled  charm,  such  a-  the  pan£  fl  nhjltsj 
To  ilumucr.  though  the  liii!  tear  it  renew'd  ; 
Bidding  a  strange  mysterious  Pleasure  brood 
Over  the  wnvy  nnd  tumulluoiis  mind, 
As  iha  great  Spirit  eist  with  plastic  sweep 
Moved  on  the  darkness  of  the  unform'd  deep. 


Of  Pomp,  and  proud  Pret 

Wilder'.!  wirli  meteor  Area!     All  spi 

error's  mi*l  had  U-il  Illy  tuirgeil  cyi 
ight  I  clasp  thee  wilh  a  toother's  jo 


SONNET. 

T11.1t.1rin  roused  by  thai  dark  Vizir,  Riot  roil* 
Have  driven  our  Priest  over  the  ocean  swell 
Though  Su|*raiition  am!  her  wolfish  brood 
Bay  his  mild  radiance,  impotent  and  tell ; 
Calm  in  his  halls  of  brightness  lie  shall  dwell 
Cor  to  1  Religion  at  his  strong  behest 
Starts  wilh  mild  anger  from  the  Papal  spell. 
And  flings  to  north  her  tirael-gli tiering  vest, 
UtT  milJVtl  slate  .uul  cuml'rous  [mmp  unholy  ; 
And  Justice  wakes  to  bid  the  Oppressor  wail. 
Instilling  aye  the  wrongs  of  pniiont  Polly  : 
And  rrom  her  dark  relreol  by  Wisdom  won. 
Meek  Nature  slowly  lifts  her  matron  veil 
To  sinile  with  fondness  on  her  gazing  son! 


!  thy  voice  she  heard,  and  paused  h. 
iblime  of  ho|w !  For  drcurlless  ihou  didst  stand 
(Thy  center  gltming;  Willi  iIhj  liallnw'd  Home) 
',  hireless  Priest  belbre  the  insulted  shrine, 


SONNET. 

A>  late  I  lay  in  slumber's  shadowy  vale, 
Wilh  wetted  cheek  and  in  a  mourner's  guise, 

ntt  the  sainted  form  of  Freedom  rise  t 
Hie  spake!  not  sadder  moans  the  iiutumnnl  gala — 
■Great  Son  of  Genius!  sweet  to  me  thy  name, 
Ere  in  on  evil  hoar  with  alter'd  voice 
Tboo.  hnaSt  Oppression's  hireling  crew  rejoice, 
RUsting  with  wizard  spell  my  kiurell'd  fame. 
Tel  never,  Burke !  ihou  drniik'st  f'orruption'i  bowl 
The  stormy  fit/  and  the  ehenmh'J  !un 


akique 


Tliei 


blessings  heavenward  breathed.      And  when 
the  doom 
Of  Nature  bids  thee  die.  lieynml  Ihe  tomb 

ly  light  shall  shine  I  as  sunk,  benemli  the  West, 
Thiiiiish  Ihe  iETt'Bi  Summer  Sun  eludes  our  guste. 
ianll  wide  Hern  en  niih  In- .distended  blase. 


SONNET. 

is  some  Spirit,  RnfctAurf  lhai  hreothed 
hv  young  mind  such  wildly  various  power! 
nil  hath  mork'd  tliae  in  her  shaping  hour, 
emples  wilh  Hymettioii  flow'rels  wroaihedi 
iweet  thy  voit-e,  as  when  n*cr  Laura's  liter 
nuHic  irt-mbled  through  Vauclusa  i  glalct; 
i,  iib  at  dawn  llie  lovelorn  serenade 
That  walls  sod  dream*  to  Slumlier's  Intoning  o-t 

*iow  patriot  rage  and  indignation  high 

Iwell  the  full   1oii(-s!    And  now  thiuo   eye-beatnr- 


mtntrt1. 


MiMuiin;  of  S-ur-n  nii.l  V 
Writhes  inly  from  the  lio 

'    erst  that  elder  lierid  liciiui.ib  ^reni  Michael's  tword 


SONNET. 

what  a  loud  and  fonrful  shrlel 
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Of  u 


nii'li  ir 


o  i.lull  :i. 


>r  sadder 


The  dirge  of  laurder'd  Hope!  while  FreedoiD  pole 

Bend*  in  such  anguish  o'er  her  destined  bier. 

As  if  frum  eldest  limp  Bine  Spiril  meek 

Had  gotber'd  in  a  mystic  urn  each  tear 

Thai  ever  on  a  Pathol1!  furrow'd  cheek 

fit  channel  round ;  and  she  bad  drain'd  the  bowl 

In  the  lucre  wilfulness,  and  sick  diwpaif  of  soul! 


SONNET. 

As  when  far  off  the  warbled  strains  ore  heard 
That  aoar  on  Morning's  Him  ''>*  vales  among. 
Within  his  cage  the  impruum'd  mniin  bird 
Swells  the  full  chorus  uiih  a  generous  song : 
He  bathes  no  pinion  in  (he  dewy  light. 
No  Father's  joy,  no  Lover's  bliss  be  shares, 
Vet  still  the  rising  radiance  cheers  hii  light  i 
Hi*  Fellows'  freedom  soothes  the  Captive's  core*  : 
Thou.  FsrETTE!  who  didst  wake  with  Unfiling  voice 
Life's  bMMr  tm  fan  thnt  Inn"  wintry  night. 
Thus  in  thy  Country's  triumphs  shall  rejoice. 
.Aim!  mock  with  raptures  htith  the  dungeon's  might: 
For  k>'  tbe  morning  struggles  into  day. 
And  Slavery's  specire*  shriek  and  vanish  from  the 
ny! 


Tii.hi  gruilo  Look,  that  didst  my  soul  beguile. 
Why  hast  thou  left  me  I  Slill  in  some  loud  dream 
Revisil  my 


SONNET. 

Bmn  Merc)- !  how  my  very  heart  has  bin) 
To  see  ihee,  poor  Old  Man!  and  thy  gray  haul 
Hoot  with  die  snowy  Man:  while  no  one  out* 
To  clothe  thy  shrivell'd  limb*  and  palsied  had. 
My  Father!  throw  away  [his  tatier'd  veil 
That  mocks  thy  shivering!  uke  my  gannenl— as 
A  young  mart's  ami!  I'll  melt  these  frozen  den 
That  hong  from  thy  white  lieard  and  numb  thy  bflsH 
My  Sara  loo  shall  tend  thee,  like  a  Child : 
And  thou  shalt  talk,  in  our  fire-side's  recess. 
Of  purple  Pride,  thai  scowls  on  Wretchedness. 
If c  did  not  so,  the  Galilean  mild. 
Who  met  the  Lazara  lum'd  from  rich  men'*  doon, 
And  cnll'd  ihem  Friends,  and  heaJ'd  their  a 
Sore*! 


Tiiod  bleedest.  my  |«or  Heart!  and  Ihy  distress 
Reasoning  I  ponder  with  a  scornful  smile. 
And  probe  thy  sore  wound  sternly,  though  the**) 
Swoln  be  nine  eye  and  dim  with  heaviness. 
Why  didst  tooti  listen  lo  Ilupe'a  whisper  bland ! 
Or,  listening,  why  forget  the  healing  lale. 
When  Jealousy  with  feverish  fancies  pale 
Jnrr'd  thy  fine  fibres  with  a  maniac's  hand! 
Faint  was  that  Hope,  and  rayleaj! — Yet  'I trail 
And  soothed  with  many  a  dream  ihe  hour  of  M 
Thoushouldst  have  loved  it  most,  when  roost  open 
And  nursed  it  with  on  agony  of  Care, 
Even  as  a  Mother  her  swee!  infani  heir 
Ttul  wan  and  sickly  droops  upon  her  breaat ! 
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d  May-thom  blends  its  blossom*  white) 
smooth  stones  jut  out  in  mossy  seats, 
ow  have  gain'd  the  topmost  site, 
ixury  of  landscape  meets 
ud  Towers,  and  Cots  more  dear  to  me, 
Fields,  and  prospect-bounding  Sea ! 
r  lonely  heart    I  drop  the  tear : 
ot !  O  were  my  Sara  here ! 


LINES 


THE  MAHNtft  OF  BTElfSKB. 


i  on  a  lflied  bank  dost  love 
head  beneath  an  Olive  Tree, 
from  the  pinions  of  thy  Dove 
louten  pain  ypluck'd  might  be ! 
1  my  Sara's  frowns  to  flee, 
n  some  soothing  song  would  write, 
it  my  rude  discourtesy, 
»  meet  her  ere  the  morning  light, 
plighted  word— ah!  false  and  recreant 
ht! 

1  my  weary  head  did  pillow 
i  of  my  dissever'd  Fair  engrossed, 
joop'd  wreathing  herself  with  willow, 
7  breast  entomb'd  a  pining  ghost. 

blest  couch,  young  Rapture's  bridal 
st, 
nber !  hither  wing  thy  way ; 

with  the  matin  hour,  at  most ! 
?d  Floweret  to  the  orient  ray, 
will  expand,  when  I  the  Maid  survey." 

10  heard  the  silence  of  my  thought, 

oo  successful  wile,  I  ween : 

d  to  himself,  with  malice  fraught — 

tr  Slave  the  Damsel's  smiles  hath  seen  : 

lall  he  ken  her  alter'd  mien ! " 

d  ambush'd  lay,  till  on  my  bed 

shot  her  dewy  glances  keen, 
pan  to  lift  my  drowsy  head — 

!  I'll  work  thee  woe!"  the  laughing 
in  said. 

breathing  God  !  his  downy  wing 
g  now.  as  quickly  to  depart ; 
j'd  an  arrow  from  Love's  mystic  string, 
s  wound  it  pierced  him  to  the  heart 
ime  magic  in  the  Elfin's  dart  ? 
ike  my  couch  with  wizard  lance  ? 
•o  fair  a  Form  did  upwards  start 
ck'd  the  Bowers  of  old  Romance) 
enamour'd   grew,  nor  moved  from  his 
eet  trance ! 

le,  with  gentlest  look  divine ; 
her  eye,  yet  tender  was  its  beam : 
mure  of  her  lip  to  mine ! 
*e  went,  and  Love  was  all  our  theme — 
nd  spoiler,  as  at  first,  I  deem, 
om  Heaven !  Such  joys  with  Sleep  did 
de, 

ving  Image  of  my  Dream 
it    Too  late  I  woke,  and  sigh'd — 
all  J  behold  mv  Love  at  eventide !" 


IMITATED  FROM  06SIAN. 

The  stream  with  languid  murmur  creeps, 

In  Lumin'fc  ftowery  vale: 
Beneath  the  dew  the  Lily  weeps, 

Slow-waving  to  the  gale. 

M Cease,  restless  gale  ln  it  seems  to  say, 
M  Nor  wake  me  with  thy  sighing ! 

The  honors  of  my  vernal  day 
On  rapid  wing  are  flying. 

M  To-morrow  shall  the  Traveller  come 
Who  late  beheld  me  blooming : 

His  searching  eye  shall  vainly  roam 
The  dreary  vale  of  Lumin." 

With  eager  gaze  and  wetted  cheek 
My  wonted  haunts  along, 

Thus,  faithful  Maiden !  thou  shalt  seek 
The  Youth  of  simplest  song. 

But  I  along  the  breeze  shall  roll 
The  voice  of  feeble  power; 

And  dwell,  the  moon-beam  of  thy  soul. 
In  Slumber's  nightly  hour. 


THE  COMPLAINT  OF  NINATHOMA 

How  long  will  ye  round  me  be  swelling, 

O  ye  blue-tumbling  waves  of  the  Seaf 
Not  always  in  Caves  was  my  dwelling, 

Nor  beneath  the  cold  blast  of  the  Tree. 
Through  the  high-sounding  halls  of  Cathloma 

In  the  steps  of  my  beauty  I  stray'd ; 
The  Warriors  beheld  Ninathoma, 

And  they  blessed  the  white-bosom'd  Maid! 

A  Ghost !  by  my  cavern  it  darted ! 

In  moon-beams  the  Spirit  was  drest— 
For  lovely  appear  the  departed 

When  they  visit  the  dreams  of  my  rest ! 
But,  disturb'd  by  the  Tempest's  commotion, 

Fleet  the  shadowy  forms  of  Delight — 
Ah  cease,  thou  shrill  blast  of  the  Ocean ! 

To  howl  through  my  Cavern  by  Night. 


IMITATED  FROM  THE  WELSH 

If,  while  my  passion  I  impart, 
You  deem  my  words  untrue, 

0  place  your  hand  upon  my  heart- 
Feel  how  it  throbs  for  you  ! 

Ah  no !  reject  the  thoughtless  claim, 

In  pity  to  your  lover ! 
That  thrilling  touch  would  aid  tho  flame 

It  wishes  to  discover. 


TO  AN  INFANT. 

An  cease  thy  tears  and  Sobs,  my  little  Life  • 
I  did  but  snatch  awny  the  unclasp'd  Knife : 
Some  safer  Toy  will  soon  arrest  thine  eye, 
And  to  quick  Laughter  change  thiB  peovufti  n  ^* 
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Poor  Stumbler  on  the  rocky  coast  or  Woe, 
TulorM  by  Pain  each  source  of  Pain  to  know '. 
Alike  the  fooJfiil  Trait  and  scorching  fire 
Awake  thy  eager  grasp  and  young  desire ; 
Alike  Ihe  Good,  the  [II  offend  Ihy  sight. 
And  rouse  Ihe  atormy  tease  of  shrill  aflHght! 
Untaught,  yet  wise  '.  *iniil  all  thy  brief  alarms 
Thou  closely  elingosl  lo  tby  Mother's  arras, 
Nestling  thy  little  fare  in  that  fond  breast 
Whose  aniious  heavings  lull  thee  to  tby  real! 
Man's  breathing  Miniature !  ihriu  mokest  mo  sig 
A  Babe  art  thou — and  such  a  thing  am  I ! 
To  anger  rapid  and  as  soon  appeased. 
For  trifles  mourning  and  by  trifles  (.leased. 
Break  Friendship's  Mirror  with  a  techy  blow. 
Yet  snatch  what  cools  of  fire  on  Pleasure's  altar 

O  thou  thai  rearcsl  with  celestial  aim 

The  future  Seraph  in  my  mortal  frame, 

Thrico-ho!y  Faith!  whatever  thorns  I  meet 

As  on  1  toiler  with  unpractised  feet, 

Still  let  me  stretch  my  arms  and  cling  to  thee, 

Meek  Hunt  of  Sauls  through  their  long  Inlancy ! 


1795,    IN    *»sn 


You  roused  each  gentler  sense 
As,  sighing  o'er  the  Worna'a  Noon. 
Meek  Evening  wakes  its  soft  perfume 

With  viewless  influence. 

And  hark,  ray  Love  !  The  sea-breev 
Through  yon  reft  house '.  O'er  railing 

In  bold  ambitious  sweep, 
The  onward-surging  rides,  supply 
The  silence  of  Ihe  cloudless  sky 

With  mimic  thunders  deep. 

Dark  reddening  from  the  channeled  1 
(Where  stands  one  solitary  pile 

Unstated  by  the  blast] 
The  Watch-fire,  like  a  sullen  War 
Twinkles  lo  many  a  doting  Tar 

Rude  cradled  on  the  idssL 

Even  there — beneath  (hat  light-house 
In  the  luntultuoiis  evil  boar 

Ere  Peace  with  Sara  came. 
Time  was,  1  should  have  thought  it  r 
To  count  tile  echoing!  of  my  leer. 

And  wQith  the  storm- vei'd  dame. 


When  Mountain  S.ir--s  bellowing  (to 
With  an  uncouth  monster  leap 
Plunged  foaming  on  the  shore. 

Then  by  the  Lightning's  blase  to  marl 
Some  luiiiiiir  ici:i],c..i-»hattcr'd  bark; 

ilcr  vain  distress-guns  hear; 
And  when  a  second  sheet  of  light 
Flush'd  o'er  the  blackness  of  Ihe  nigh 
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i  Pity's  dew  divine; 
from  your  heart  the  tight  that  steal 
1  make  your  rising  bosom  feel 
he  answering  swell  of  mine ! 

r  oft,  my  Love !  with  shapings  sweet 
int  the  moment  we  shall  meet! 
rith  eager  speed  I  dart- 
re you  in  the  vacant  air, 
fancy,  with  a  Husband's  care 
press  you  to  my  heart.! 

said,  on  Summer's  evening  hour 
bes  the  golden-color'd  flower 
fair  electric  name: 
so  shall  flash  my  love-charged  eye 
•n  all  the  heart's  big  ecstasy 
loots  rapid  through  the  frame ! 


LINES 

1JEND    IN   ANSWER  TO    A  MELANCHOLY 
LETTER. 


cloudy  looks,  that  laboring  sigh, 
ish  offspring  of  a  sickly  hour ! 
Jy  thus  complain  of  .Fortune's  power, 
•  blind  Gamester  throws  a  luckless  die. 

ig  Sun  flashes  a  mournful  gleam 
ose  broken  clouds,  his  stormy  train : 
v  shall  the  many-color'd  main 
roll  beneath  his  orient  beam ! 


he  autumnal  gust,  the  hand  of  Time 
his  mystic  lyre :  in  shadowy  dance 
late  groups  of  Joy  and  Grief  advance. 
e  to  his  varying  strains  sublime ! 

ts  wing  each  hour  a  load  of  Fate ; 

i,  who,  lull'd  by  Seine's  mild  murmurs,  led 

'  oxen  to  their  nightly  shed, 

ly  rule  a  tempest-troubled  State. 

not  Fortune  with  a  vengeful  smile 
e  sanguinary  Despot's  might, 
'  hurl  the  Pageant  from  hid  height, 
>  wander  in  some  savage  isle. 

v'ring  sad  beneath  the  tempest's  frown, 
tir'd  limbs  to  wrap  the  purple  vest ; 
with  nails  and  beads,  an  equal  jest ! 
food,  the  jewels  of  his  crown. 


RELIGIOUS  MUSINGS; 

A  DESULTORY  POEM, 
EN    ON   THE   CHRISTMAS    EVE   OF    1794. 

i  time,  when  most  divine  to  hear, 
of  Adoration  rouses  me, 
Cherub's  trump :  and  high  upborne, 
ling  with  the  Choir,  1  seem  to  view 
of  the  heavenly  multitude, 
i'd  the  song  of  Peace  o'er  Bethlchem't 
itrlds ! 

lore  bright  than  all  the  Angel  blaze, 
nger'd  thy  birth,  Thou,  Man  of  Woes ! 
C2 


Despised  Galilaean !  For  the  Great 
Invisible  (by  symbols  only  seen) 
With  a  peculiar  and  surpassing  light 
Shines  from  the  visage  of  the  oppress'd  good  Man 
When  heedless  of  himself  the  scourged  Saint 
Mourns  for  the  Oppressor.    Fair  the  vernal  Mead, 
Fair  the  high  Grove,  the  Sea,  the  Sun,  the  Stan , 
True  impress  each  of  their  creating  Sire ! 
Yet  nor  high  Grove,  nor  many-color'd  Mead, 
Nor  the  green  Ocean  with  his  thousand  Isles, 
Nor  the  starr'd  Azure,  nor  the  sovran  Sun, 
£  'er  with  such  majesty  of  portraiture 
Imaged  the  supreme  beauty  uncreate. 
As  thou,  meek  Savior !  at  the  fearful  hour 
When  thy  insulted  Anguish  wing'd  the  prayer 
Harp'd  by  Archangels,  when  they  sing  of  Mercy! 
Which  when  the  Almighty  heard  from  forth  his 

Throne, 
Diviner  light  fill'd  Heaven  with  ecstasy ! 
Heaven's  hymnings  paused    and  Hell  her  yawning 

mouth 
Closed  a  l?rief  moment 

Lo\ely  was  the  death 
Of  Him  whose  life  was  love !  Holy  with  power 
He  on  the  thought-benighted  sceptic  beam'd 
Manifest  Godhead,  melting  into  day 
What  floating  mists  of  dark  Idolatry 
Broke  and  misshaped  the  Omnipresent  Sire : 
And  first  by  Fear  uncharm'd  the  drowsed  SouL* 
Till  of  its  nobler  nature  it  'gan  feel 
Dim  recollections :  and  thence  soar'd  to  Hope, 
Strong  to  believe  whate'er  of  mystic  good 
The  Eternal  dooms  for  his  immortal  Sons. 
From  Hope  and  firmer  Faith  to  perfect  Love 
Attracted  and  obsorb'd :  and  centred  there 
God  only  to  behold,  and  know,  and  feel, 
Till  by  exclusive  Consciousness  of  God 
All  self-annihilated  it  shall  make 
God  its  Identity :  God  all  in  all ! 
We  and  our  Father  one  ! 

And  bless'd  are  they, 
Who  in  this  fleshly  World,  the  elect  of  Heaven, 
Their  strong  eye  darting  through  the  deeds  of  Men, 
Adore  with  steel  fast  un  presuming  gaze 
Him  Nature's  Essence,  Mind,  and  Energy! 
And  gazing,  trembling,  patiently  ascend 
Treading  beneath  their  feet  all  visible  things 
As  steps,  that  upward  to  their  Father's  Throne 
Lead  gradual — else  nor  glorified  nor  loved. 
They  nor  Contempt  embosom  nor  Revenge . 
For  they  dare  know  of  what  may  seem  deform 
The  Supreme  Fair  sole  Operant :  in  whose  sight 
All  things  are  pure,  his  strong  controlling  Love 
Alike  from  all  educing  perfect  good. 
Theirs  too  celestial  courage,  inly  arm'd — 
Dwarfing  Earth's  giant  brood,  what  time  they  muse 
On  their  great  Father,  great  beyond  compare ! 
And  marching  onwards  view  high  o'er  their  heads 
His  waving  Banners  of  Omnipotence. 

Who  the  Creator  love,  created  might 

Dread  not :  within  their  tents  no  terrors  walk. 


*  To  No>7tov  firjptjKaaiv  cij  ttoAAw* 
0c<i»v  tiiorrjraf. 

Damas.  de  Mytt.  iEg^A. 
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Hell; 
God1!  Allot  grasping  with  an  eager  hand. 
Fear.  Ilie  ivtld-visoged,  pale.  eye-starting  w- 
Sure-refuged  hears  tin  hot  punning  fiends 
Yell  at  ruin  distance.    Soon  refresh'd  from  Heaven. 
He  talma  the  throb  and  tempest  of  his  heart. 


Hk 


•oft  solcn 


ib  loiter  days. 


And  Faith's  whole  armor  glitters 

And  thus  tnunfigured  with  a  drei 

A  solel  1 1  n  hu*h  of  soul,  meek  he  I 

All  things  of  terrible  seeming :  yt 

Views  e'en  the  immitigable  minim 

That  shower  down  vengeance  01 

For  kindling  with  internee  Deity 

From  the  celestial  Mercy-sent  they  come. 

And  a(  the  renovating  Wells  of  Love 

Hove  IN  their  Vials  with  salutary  Wrath, 

To  sickly  Nature  more  medicinal 

Than  what  soft  helm  the  weeping  good  man  poun 

Into  the  lone  despoiled  traveller's  wounds! 

Thu»  from  the  Elect,  regenerate  through  with. 
Pan  the  dark  Passions  and  what  thirsty  Cares 
Drink  up  the  spirit  and  the  dim  regards 
Self-centre.    Lo  they  vanish!  or  acquire 
New  names,  new  features — by  supernal  grace 
Enrobed  with  light,  ul  uuiuruli/ed  in  Heaven. 
As  when  a  shepherd  on  a  venial  mom 
Through  some  thick  lug  <twi«  liinoroua  with  slow 


Dull 


toot. 


ntbei 


Pans  ami  proporlinns  of  one  wondrous  whole: 
This  fraternizes  Man.  this  constitutes 
Our  charities  and  bearings.    Bui  '1  is  Cod 
Diffused  through  all,  that  doth  make  sil  uoe  trrn 
This  the  wont  superstition,  him  eicept 

lUgai  lo  desire,  Supreme  Reality! 
The  plenitude  and  permanence  of  bin! 

0  Fiends  of  Supenlition  I    not  thai  oft 
The  erring  Priest  hnth  stoin'd  with  brotharst 
Your  grisly  idols,  not  for  this  may  w  rath  r 
Thunder  aguinitt  von  from  the  Huh-  One! 

Bui  o'er  some  plain  that  slearuelh  lo  ihe  sod. 
Peopled  with  Death  ;  or  where  more  hideous  Th 
Loud-laughing  packs  his  bales  of  human  anguat 

1  will  raise  up  a  mourning,  0  ye  Fiends ! 
And  curse  your  spells,  thai  film  the  eye  of  Fi 
Hiding  the  present  Cod  ;  whose  presence  lost. 
The  moral  world's  cohesion,  we  become 
An  anarchy  of  Spirits  !  Toy-bew-itch'd, 
Made  titmd  In-  [ii>:>.  disherited  of  soul. 

Knoweth  !  A  sordid  solitary  thing. 
'Mid  countless  brethren  w  ilh  a  lonely  heart 
Through  courts  and  cities  the  smooth  Savage  Oat 
Feeling  himself,  his  own  low  Self  the  whole ; 
When  he  by  acred  sympathy  might  nuke 
The  whole  one  Self!  Self  thai  no  alien  knoml 
Self.  Jar  diffused  as  Fancy's  wing  can  travel ! 
Self,  spreading  still !  Oblivious  of  its  own. 
Yet  all  of  all  possessing!  This  is  Faith! 
Thai  the  Messiah's  desuo'd  victory  ! 

:t  alienees  needs  n 


Hid  or  deform'd.    But  lo  I  the  bunting  Sun ! 
Touch 'd  by  the  enchantment  of  Dial  sudden  1 
Straight  the  block  vapor  melteth,  and  in  globei 
Of  dewy  glitter  gems  each  plant  and  tree; 
On  every  leaf,  on  every  blade  it  hangs! 
Dance  glod  the  new-.bom  intermingling  rays, 
And  wide  around  the  landscape  streams  with  glory! 


(Black  Hell  laughs  horrible— to  hear  the  «ctaT3 
tee  lo  defend,  meek  Golihean!  Thee 
id  thy  mild  lews  of  love  unutterable, 
intrust  and  Enmity  have  burst  the  bands 

Of  social  Peace ;  and  listening  Treachery  luri 

With  ;,!'-...  Fraud  lo  inure  a  brother's  life; 

And  childless  widows  o'er  the  groaning  land 
less;  and  orphan*  w 


TbH 


■rSsvri 


Thee,  Lamb  of  Cod  !    Th. 


Otis  weep  for  bread  i 

r  of  Mankind  1 

ee,  blameless  Print*  d 
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te  Slave-merehants!  8corpion-whips  of 
to! 

savagery  of  holy  seal, 
■oke,  the  race  degenerate, 
n  erat  had  blush'd  to  call  her  sons ! 
md  the  Moloch  Priest  prefers 
*f  hale,  and  bellows  to  the  herd 
Accomplice  Deity 
jealousy  of  waken'd  wrath 
i  with  oar  armies  and  our  fleet*, 
iered  rain  on  their  foes? 
' !  lo  mingle  fiendish  deeds 

Lord  of  unsleeping  Love,* 
tsting  Thou !  We  shall  not  die. 
these,  in  mercy  didst  thou  form, 
Good  through  Evil,  by  brief  wrong 
th  lovely,  and  her  future  might 
tr  the  fix'd  untrembling  heart 

val  age  a  dateless  while 

Shepherd  wander'd  with  his  flock, 

tent  where'er  the  green  grass  waved. 

agination  conjured  up 

ew  desires :  with  busy  aim, 

■el£  Earth's  eager  children  toil'd. 

began,  two-streaming  fount, 

s  and  Virtue  flow,  honey  and  gait 

t(i  couch,  and  many-color'd  robe, 

and  arch'd  dome  and  costly  feast, 

inventive  arts,  mat  nursed  the  soul 

beauty,  and  by  sensual  wants 

d  the  mind,  which  in  the  means 

get  the  grossness  of  the  end, 

id  with  its  own  activity. 

tisease  that  withers  manhood's  arm, 

1  Envy,  spirit-quenching  Want, 

1  Lords,  and  Priests— ell  the  sore  ills 

1  desolate  our  mortal  life. 

I  ills !  yet  each  the  immediate  source 

rood.    Their  keen  necessities 

action  goading  human  thought 

Earth's  reasoning  animal  her  Lord  ; 

-featured  Sage's  trembling  hand 

host  of  armed  Deities, 

ilind  Ionian  fabled  erst 

e  thus,  from  Luxury  and  War 

renly   Science  ;    and    from    Science 


;  realms  Philosophers  and  Bards 
icentric  circles :  they  whose  souls, 
their  high  dignities  from  God, 
ealth's  rivalry !  and  they  who  long 
rith  the  charms  of  order  hate 
y  disproportion  :  and  whoe'er 
lid  sorrow  from  the  victor's  car 
puppetry  of  thrones,  to  muse 
triumph,  when  the  patriot  Sage 
.  lightnings  from  the  o'er-rushing  cloud, 
tie  beauteous  Terrors  on  the  earth 
stic.    Such  a  phalanx  ne'er 
n  paces  to  the  calming  sound 
ate !  These  on  the  fated  day, 


ot  from  everlasting.  O  Lord,  mine  Holy  one  ? 
•.  O  Lc-4  «hoa  hast  ordained  them  for  jodg- 


When,  stung  to  rage  by  Pity,  eloquent  men 
Have  roused  with  pealing  voice  unnumber'd  tribes 
That  toil  and  groan  and  bleed,  hungry  and  blind 
These  hush'd  awhile  with  patient  eye  serene. 
Shall  watch  the  mad  careering  of  the  storm ; 
Then  o'er  the  wild  and  wavy  chaos  rush 
And  tame  the  outrageous  mass,  with  plastic  might 
Moulding  Confusion  to  such  perfect  forms, 
As  erst  were  wont,  bright  visions  of  the  day ! 
To  float  before  them,  when,  the  Summer  noon, 
Beneath  some  arch'd  romantic  rock  reclined. 
They  felt  the  sea-breeze  lift  their  youthful  locks ; 
Or  in  the  month  of  blossoms,  at  mild  eve, 
Wandering  with  desultory  feet  inhaled 
The  wailed  perfumes,  and  the  rocks  and  woods 
And  many-tinted  streams  and  setting  Sun 
With  all  his  gorgeous  company  of  clouds 
Ecstatic  gazed !  then  homeward  as  they  stray'd 
Cast  the  sad  eye  to  earth,  and  inly  mused 
Why  there  was  Misery  in  a  world  so  fair. 
Ah  far  removed  from  all  that  glads  the  sense, 
From  all  that  softens  or  ennobles  Man, 
The  wretched  Many !  Bent  beneath  their  loads 
They  gape  at  pageant  Power,  nor  recognize 
Their  cots*  transmuted  plunder !  From  the  tree 
Of  Knowledge,  ere  the  vernal  sap  had  risen 
Rudely  disbranch'd!  EUned  Society! 
Fitliest  depictured  by  some  sun-scorch'd  waste, 
Where  oft  majestic  through  the  tainted  noon 
The  Simoom  sails,  before  whose  purple  pomp 
Who  falls  not  prostrate  dies !  And  where  by  night 
Fast  by  each  precious  fountain  on  green  herbs 
The  lion  couches;  or  hyena  dips 
Deep  in  the  lucid  stream  his  bloody  jaws  • 
Or  serpent  plants  his  vast  moon-glittering  bulk, 
Caught  in  whose  monstrous  mine  Behemoth*  yells 
His  bones  loud-crashing  ! 

O  ye  numberless, 
Whom  foul  Oppression's  ruffian  gluttony 
Drives  from  life's  plenteous  feast !    O  thou  poo* 

wretch, 
Who  nursed  in  darkness  and  made  wild  by  want, 
Roamest  for  prey,  yea  thy  unnatural  hand 
Dost  lift  to  deeds  of  blood !  O  pale-eyed  form. 
The  victim  of  seduction,  doom'd  to  know 
Polluted  nights  and  days  of  blasphemy ; 
Who  in  lothed  orgies  with  lewd  wassailers 
Must  gaily  laugh,  while  thy  remember'd  home 
Gnaws  like  a  viper  at  thy  secret  heart ! 
O  aged  Women !  ye  who  weekly  catch 
The  morsel  toss'd  by  law-forced  Charity, 
And  die  so  slowly,  that  none  call  it  murder ! 
O  lothely  Suppliants !  ye,  that  un received 
Totter  heart-broken  from  the  closing  gates 
Of  the  full  Lazar-house  :  or,  gazing,  stand 
Sick  with  despair !  O  ye  to  Glory's  field 
Forced  or  ensnared,  who,  as  ye  gasp  in  death, 
Bleed  with  new  wounds  beneath  the  Vulture's  beak 
0  thou  poor  Widow,  who  in  dreams  dost  view 
Thy  Husband's  mangled  corse,  and  from  short  doze 
Start'st  with  a  shriek ;  or  in  thy  half-thatch'd  cot 
Waked  by  the  wintry  night-storm,  wet  and  cold, 
Cow'rst  o'er  thy  screaming  baby !  Rest  awhile 


*  Behemoth,  in  Hebrew,  lignifiei  wild  hearts  in  general. 
Some  believe  it  ia  the  elephant,  some  the  hippopotami!*;  soma 
affirm  it  it  the  wild  bull.   Poetically,  U  dea\tiitA«*  «j&i  Vita* 
quadruped. 
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Children  of  W. 


Hon 


?  groans  must  rw. 
More  oioou  must  stream,  or  ere  your  wrongs  be  full. 
Vei  is  the  day  of  Retribution  nigh: 
The  Lamb  of  God  bath  opend  the  fifth  se^l: 
And  upward  rash  on  swiften  wing  of  Sre 
The  innumerable  rnultitude  of  wrongs 
By  man  on  titan  inflicted  !  Rest  awhile. 
Children  of  Wretchedness  I  The  hour  is  nigh ; 
And  lo!  (he  Great,  the  Rich,  the  Mighty  Men. 
Thi  Kings  and  the  Chief  Captains  of  the  World, 
With  nil  that  fii'd  on  high  like  stars  of  Heaven 
Slim  baleful  influence,  shall  be  cast  to  earth. 
Vile  and  downtrodden,  as  tin1  untimely  fruit 
Shook  fro.n  the  fig-tree  by  a  sudden  slonn. 
Even  now  the  storm  begins:*  each  gentle  name, 
Faith  and  meek  Piety,  with  fearful  joy 
Tremble  far-off—  for  lo!  the  Giant  Fremy, 
Uprooting  empires  wiih  lm  whirlwind  arm. 
Mix  kith  high  Heaven  ;  hurst  hideous  from  the  cell 
Whore  Ihe  old  Hag.  unconquerable,  huge. 
Creation's  eyeless  drudge,  black  Ruin,  aits 
Nursing  ihe  impatient  earthquake. 


Pure  Faith!  meek  Piety!  The  ahhorrcd  Form 
Whose  scarlet  robe  was  slilT  wtih  earthly  pomp. 
Who  drank  iniquity  in  cups  of  gold. 
Whose  names  were  many  and  n!l  lilmphemoiii. 
Ham  met  the  horrible  Judgment !  Whence  thnl  cry! 
The  mighty  army  of  foul  Spirits  shriek'd 
Disherited  of  earth !  For  .he  hath  fallen 
On  whose  block  front  was  written  Mystery ; 
She  that  recl'd  heaiilv.  whose  «ine  was  Mood; 
S't*  dial  work'd  whoredom  with  the  Demon  Power 
And  from  Ihe  dark  embrace  all  evil  things 
Brought  forth  and  nurtured  :  mitred  Atheism; 
And  patient  Folly  who  on  bended  knee 
Gives  back  the  steel  that  stabb'd  him  ;    and  pall 

Fear 
Hunted  by  ghastlier  shapings  than  surround 
Moun-lJwIcd  Madness  nlien  he  yells  at  midnight! 
k  Piety! 


Willi  conscious  zeal  hod  urged  Love's  wood™* ; 
'oHdjutors  of  God.    To  Milton's  trump 
'he  high  Gnves  of  the  renovated  Earth 
Unbosom  their  glad  echoes :  inly  buab'd. 
Adoring  teuton  his  sereuer  oyo 
Raises  to  heaven :  and  he  of  mortal  kind 
Wisest,  he*  lint  who  mark'd  the  ideal  tribes 
Up  the  tine  fibres  through  the  sentient  brsjn. 
Lo  1  Priestley  there,  Patriot,  and  Saint,  and  Ss( 
Him,  full  of  yean,  from  his  loved  native  lasst 
Statesmen  blood-stain'd  and  Priests  idolatrous 
By  dark  lies  maddening  the  blind  multitude 
Drove  with  vain  hate.    Calm,  pitying,  he  reals 
And  mused  expectant  on  these  promised  years, 

O  years  !  the  blest  pre-eminence  of  Sumo' 
Ye  sweep  athwart  iny  eaie.  D  heavenly  brigk. 
The  wings  that  veil  the  adoring  Seiapb's  eyes. 
What  lime  be  bends  before  the  Jasper  Throne.! 
Reflect  no  lovelier  hues  !  yet  ye  depart, 
id  nil  beyond  is  darkness!   Heights  most 


oocy: 


lb,  doll 


nay  paint  Ihe  bi 


Fur  uriu  ol    U'> n  :mrii  may  paipi  mp  dht, 

When  wised  in  his  mid  course,  the  Sun  shall  a 
Jlakirii:  li'fii  cli:t-ily  !  Wbu  of  woman  bom 
May  imago  in  the  workings  of  his  thought. 
How  the  blaek-visaged,  red-eyed  Fiend  outsat 
Beneath  tho  unsteady  font  of  Nature  groans. 
In  feverish  slumbers- — dcsliu'd  then  lo  wake. 
When  fiery  whirlwinds  thunder  his  dread  nsc 
And  Aiiai  1-  shorn,  li.'-inii  turn  !   How  hi.  ana 
The  lost  great  Spirit  lifting  high  in  air 
Shall  swear  by  Him,  the  ever-living  One, 


Shapes  of  a  dream  '  The  veilim;  rliiud*  nun. 
And  lo  !  the  Throne  of  thr  redeeming  God 

['■■nil  ikuhin:.'   uiiiiruijinulile  day, 

Wrajs  in  one  bhuo  earth,  heaven,  and  deepest  h 
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DESTINY  OF  NATIONS* 


A   VISION. 

erence!  Hush  all  meaner  song, 
p  preluding  strain  have  pour'd 
ither,  only  Rightful  King, 

King  Omnipotent ! 
Vord,  the  Breath, — the  Living  God. 

ny  requirea  beat  instrument. 

tool!  from  Freedom's  trophied  dome, 

h  hangeth  high  between  the  Shields 

Leonidas !  With  that 

lat  soliciting  spell,  force  back 

I  stirring  spirit  that  lies  entranc'd 

rreedom,  but  the  unfettered  use 
>rs  which  God  for  use  had  given? 
,  him  First,  him  Last  to  view 
ir  powers  and  secondary  things 
rough  clouds  that  veil  his  blaze. 
»ts  the  bodily  sense  I  deem 

<  mighty  alphabet 

s ;  and  we  in  this  low  world 
r  backs  to  bright  Reality, 
*arn  with  young  unwounded  ken 
from  its  shadow.     Infinite  Love, 
is  the  plenitude  of  All, 
icted  Beams,  and  Self-eclipse 
st  thine  eternal  Son. 

re  are  who  deem  themselves  most  free 
Kin  this  gross  and  visible  sphere 
?  winded  thought,  scoffing  ascent, 
neanness:  and  themselves  they  cheat 
Kincss  of  learned  phrase, 
ids,  impacts,  essences, 
dIs,  uncaus'd  effects,  and  all 
iniscients,  those  Almighty  Slaves, 
eation  of  its  God. 

s  are  God :  the  naked  mass 
be,  fantastic  Guess  or  Ghost) 

<  inactivity. 

humbly.     Others  boldlier  think 
Jy  seems  the  aggregate 
jerless,  each  organized ; 
;  and  dim  similitude, 
i  of  self  conscious  minds 
scious  Spirit,  which  informs 
iniquity  of  thought 
1  self-affirming  Act  f) 
1  Monads,  that  yet  seem 
rovince  and  apt  agency 

its  own  self-centering  end. 
•  infant  diamond  in  the  mine ; 
enial  juices  through  the  oak ; 

mutinous  clouds  to  clash  in  air, 
t  (he  storm  with  whirlwind  speed, 
ghtning  to  their  volleying  car. 
sue  their  never-varying  course, 
ir  stream.     Others,  more  wild, 
nterests  weaving  human  fates, 
id.  alike  obedient  oil, 
of  eternal  good. 


And  what  if  some  rebellious,  o'er  dark  realms 
Arrogate  power  7  yet  these  train  up  to  God, 
And  on  iie  rude  eye,  unconfirm'd  for  day, 
Flash  meteor-lights  better  than  total  gloom 
As  ere  from  Lieule-Oaive's  vapory  head 
The  Laplander  beholds  the  far-off  Sun 
Dart  his  slant  beam  on  unobeying  snows, 
While  yet  the  stern  and  solitary  Night 
Brooks  no  alternate  sway,  the  Boreal  Morn 
With  mimic  lustre  substitutes  its  gleam. 
Guiding  his  course  or  by  Niemi  lake 
Or  Balda-Zhiok,*  or  the  mossy  stone 
Of  Solfar-kapper.t  while  the  snowy  blast 
Drifts  arrowy  by,  or  eddies  round  his  sledge, 
Making  the  poor  babe  at  its  mother's  back! 
Scream  in  its  scanty  cradle :  he  the  while 
Wins  gentle  solace  as  with  upward  eye 
He  marks  the  streamy  banners  of  the  North, 
Thinking  himself  those  happy  spirits  shall  join 
Who  there  in  floating  robes  of  rosy  light 
Dance  sportively.     For  Fancy  is  the  Power 
That  first  unsensualizes  the  dark  mind, 
Giving  it  new  delights ;  and  bids  it  swell 
With  wild  activity ;  and  peopling  air, 
By  obscure  fears  of  Beings  invisible. 
Emancipates  it  from  the  grosser  thrall 
Of  the  present  impulse,  teaching  Self-control, 
Till  Superstition  with  unconscious  hand 
Seat  Reason  on  her  throne.     Wherefore  not  vain, 
Nor  yet  without  permitted  power  impreas'd, 
I  deem'd  those  legends  terrible,  with  which 
The  polar  ancient  thrills  his  uncouth  throng; 
Whether  of  pitying  Spirits  that  make  their  moan 
O'er  slaughter'd  infants,  or  that  Giant  Bird 
Vuokho,  of  whose  rushing  wings  the  noise 
Is  Tempest,  when  the  unutterable  shaped 
Speeds  from  the  mother  of  Death,  and  utters  once 
That  shriek,  which  never  Murderer  heard  and  lived. 
Or  if  the  Greenland  Wizard  in  strange  trance 
Pierces  the  uiilraveU'd  realms  of  Ocean's  bed 
(Where  live  the  innocent,  as  far  from  cares 
As  from  the  storms  and  overwhelming  waves 
Dark  tumbling  on  the  surface  of  the  deep), 
Over  the  abysm,  even  to  that  uttermost  cave 
By  misshaped  prodigies  belcagucr'd,  such 
As  Earth  ne'er  bred,  nor  Air,  nor  the  upper  Sea. 

There  dwells  the  Fury  Form,  whose  unheard 
name 
With  eager  eye,  pale  cheek,  suspended  breath! 


*  Balda  Zhiok ;  t. «.  moot  altitudinis,  the  highest  mountain 
in  Lapland. 

t  Solfar  Kapptr;  capitium  Sol  far,  hie  lorui  omnium  quot- 
quot  veterum  Lapponum  supenstitio  sacrifices  religiosoque  cul- 
tui  dedicavit,  celeb  rat  iasimiM  erat,  in  parte  sinus  australis  situs 
semitnilliaris  spatio  a  mari  distant  Ipse  locus,  quern  curiositatia 
gratia  aliquando  mo  invisisne  memini,  duabus  prcaltis  lapidibus, 
aibi  invicem  oppositu,  quorum  alter  musco  circurodatus  erat, 
corutabat. — I^emivt  Dc  Lapponibus. 

X  The  Lapland  Women  carry  their  infants  at  their  back  in  a 
piece  of  excavated  wood,  which  serves  them  for  a  cradle 
Opposite  to  the  infant's  mouth  there  is  a  hole  for  it  to  breathe 
through.— Mirandum  prorsus  est  el  vix  c red i bile  nisi  cui  vidiseet 
contigit.  Lappone*  hyeme  iter  facientes  per  vastas  montes,  per- 
que  horrida  et  invia  tesqua,  eo  preserlim  tempore  quo  omnia 
perpctuis  nivibus  obtecta  sunt  et  nives  ventis  agitantur  et  in 
gyros  aguntur,  viam  ad  dentinal*  loca  absque  erroro  invenire 
posse,  lactantem  autem  infantum  si  quom  habeat,  ipsa  mater 
in  dorso  bajulat,  in  exravato  lijtno  (Gieed'k  i;*i  vocant)  quod 
pro  cunts  utuntur :  in  hoc  infant  pnnnis  et  pelhbus  couvolutus 
colligatus  jacet — I^eemius  l)e  Lappumbus 

%  Jaibme  Aibmo. 
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And  lips  half-opening  wilh  the  dread  of  found. 

Unsleeping  Silence  guards,  worn  out  with  fear, 

Le«,  haply  eirn  ping  on  (ome  treacherous  libit. 

The  fateful  word  lei  slip  the  Elements, 

And  frenzy  Nature,     Yet  the  wizard  her, 

Ann'd  with   Torngnrsuck's"  power,   the    Spint  of 

Good. 
Force*  to  unchain  the  fbodful  progeny 
Of  Ibe  Ocean's  stream. — Wild  phantasies!  yet  wise. 
On  Ihe  victorious  goodness  or  High  God 
Teaching  Reliance,  and  .Medicinal  Hope, 
Till  from  Betlisjbra  northward,  heavenly  Truth. 
Wilh  gradual  slept  winning  her  difficult  way. 
Transfer  their  mile  Faith  perfected  and  purr. 

If  There  be  Beings  of  higher  flaw  than  Man, 
I  deem  no  nobler  province,  they  pomoss. 
Than  by  disposal  of  apt  circams  lance 
To  rear  up  Kingdoms:  and  the  deeds  they  prompt, 
Distinguishing  from  iriortal  agency. 
They  choose  their  human  ministers  from  such  slates 
As  still  the  Epic  song  half  fears  to  name, 
Repell'd  from  oil  the  Minstrelsies  thai  •trite 
The  Palace-roof  and  soothe  the  Monarch's  pride. 

And  such,  perhaps,  the  Spirit,  who  [if  nerds 
Witness 'd  by  answering  deeds  may  chum  our  Faith) 

Who  scourged  the  Invader-     From  her  infant  dan. 
With  Wisdom.  Mother  of  retired  Thoughts, 
Her  soul  bad  dwelt ;  and  she  was  quick  to  mark 
The  good  and  evil  thing,  in  human  lore 
liL'li.^  i|>!iried.     For  lowly  was  her  Birth. 
And  Heaven  had  dooiu'ii  her  early  years  lo  Toil, 
That  pure  from  Tyranny's  least  deed,  herself 
t'nfenr'd  by  Fellow -natures,  she  might  wait 
On  the  peer  Laboring  man  with  kindly  looks, 

*r  refreshment  to  the  tired 
Way-wondercr,  when  along  the  rough-hewn  Bench 
The  sweltry  man  hod  slretch'd  him,  and  aloft 
Vacantly  wnich'd  die  rudely  pictured  board 
Which  un  the  Mulberry -bough  with  welcome,  creak 
10  the  pleasant  breeze.     Here,  too.  the  Maid 


Was  moulded  !o  such  features  as  del  bred 
That  Pity  there  had  oft  and  suunglr  worit'iL 
And  sometimes  Indignation-     Bold  her  mien 
And  like  a  haughty  Huntress  of  the  woods 
She  mov'd :  yet  sure  she  waa  a  gentle  maid ! 
And  in  each  motion  her  most  innocent  soul 
Beam'd  forth  so  brightly,  that  who  saw  wouii  i 
Guilt  was  a  thing  impossible  in  her! 
Nor  idly  would  bane  said — for  she  had  lived 
In  this  bad  World  as  in  a  place  of  Tomhm. 
louch'd  not  the  pollutions  of  die  Dead. 

was  Ihe  cold  season,  when  the  Rustic's  er 
From  Ihe  drear  desolate  whiteoeaa  of  his  fields 
Rolls  lor  relief  to  watch  ihe  shiey  tints 
And  clouds  slow  varying  their  huge  imagery ; 
When  now.  as  she  was  wont,  the  healthful  Uasi 
Had  left  her  pallet  ere  one  beam  of  day 
Slanted  the  foe-smoke.     She  went  forth  alone. 
l_'n;eU  by  ihe  indwelling  angel-guide,  [hat  oft, 
Willi  <!ini  inexplicable  sympathies 
lii^iiik'tiu^  ;N,'  Eli'iiri,  ^lm}ies  out  Man 'a  course 

She  climbs  of  that  sleep  upland,  on  whose  lop 
The  Pilgrim-Man.  who  long  since  eve  had  waKll 
~      ilien  shine  of  unconceming  Stars. 
Shouts  to  t"—**lf  there  first  the  Abbey-light* 
Bean  in  NenfbhasBl'a  vole;  now  slope*  adown 
The  winding  sheep-track  vale-ward :  when,  batata 
In  the  first  entrance  uf  ihe  level  road 
An  unattended  Team !  The  rureniuit  hone 
Lay  with  stretch'd  limbs ;  the  others,  yet  alive. 
But  stiff  and  cold,  stood  motionless,  their  manes 
Hoar  wilh  the  frozen  nighi-dews.     Dismally 
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errnptiona  long  from  ghastly  throes, 
o  had  falter/d  out  thia  simple  tale. 

Ulage,  where  he  dwelt  an  Husbandman, 

mi  inroad  had  been  seised  and  fired 

the  yester-evening.    With  his  wife 

le  ones  he  hurried  his  escape. 

,w  die  neighboring  Hamlets  flame,  they 

heard 
md  shrieks !  and  terror-struck  drove  on 
i  unfrequented  roads,  a  weary  way ! 
nor  house  nor  cottage.    All  had  quench'd 
rening  hearth-fire :  for  the  alarm  had  spread, 
dipt  keen,  die  night  was  fang'd  with  frost, 
ty  provisionless !  The  weeping  wife 
*d  her  children's  moans ;    and  still  they 

moan'd, 
(hi  and  Cold  and  Hunger  drank  their  life, 
used  their  eyes  in  sleep,  nor  knew  't  was 

Death. 
*,  lathing  his  o'er-wearied  team, 
sad  respite,  till  beside  the  base 
Jgh  hill  his  foremost  horse  dropp'd  dead, 
peloss,  strengthless,  sick  for  lack  of  food, 
t  beneath  the  coverture,  entranced, 
»n'd  by  the  maiden. — Such  his  tale. 

offering  to  the  height  of  what  was  sufler'd, 
ith  too  keen  a  sympathy,  the  Maid 
with  moving  lips,  mute,  startful,  dark ! 
r  her  frash'd  tumultuous  features  shot 
mnge  vivacity,  as  fires  the  eye 
7  Fancy-erased .'  and  now  once  more 
tad  void,  and  fix'd,  and  all  within 
|uiet  silence  of  confused  thought 
peless  feelings.    For  a  mighty  hand 
rag  upon  her,  till  in  the  heat  of  soul 
igh  bill-top  tracing  back  her  steps, 
e  beacon,  up  whose  smoulder'd  stones 
ier  ivy-trails  crept  thinly,  there, 
tons  of  the  driving  element, 
dlowM  up  in  the  ominous  dream,  she  sate 
as  broad-eyed  Slumber !  a  dim  anguish 

from  her  look!  and  still,  with  pant  and  sob, 

toil'd  to  flee,  and  sail  subdued, 
inevitable  Presence  near. 

as  she  toil'd  in  troublous  ecstasy, 
»r  of  great  darkness  wrapt  her  round, 
nee  uttered  forth  unearthly  tones, 
her  soul<— »  O  Thou  of  the  Most  High 
whom  all  the  perfected  in  Heaven 
iipectant 

lowmc  first  meats  wen  intended  to  form  part  of  the 
n  finished.) 

"  Maid  beloved  of  Heaven  ! " 
he  tutelary  Power  exclaim'd) 
os  the  adventurous  progeny 
•t ;  foul  missionaries  of  foul  sire, 

regain  the  losses  of  that  hour 
>ve  rose  glittering,  and  his  gorgeous  wings 

abyss  flutter'd  with  such  glad  noise, 

time  after  long  and  pestful  calms, 
ny  shapes  and  miscreated  life 
;  the  vast  Pacific,  the  fresh  breeze 

the  merchant-sail  u prying.     Night 

unimaginable  moan 


Sent  forth,  when  she  the  Protoplast  beheld 
Stand  beauteous  on  Confusion's  charmed  wave. 
Moaning  she  fled,  and  entered  the  Profound 
That  leads  with  downward  windings  to  the  Cave 
Of  darkness  palpable,  Desert  of  Death 
Sunk 'deep  beneath  Gehenna's  massy  roots. 
There  many  a  dateless  age  the  Beldame  lurk'd 
And  trembled ;  till  engender'd  by  fierce  Hate, 
Fierce  Hate  and  gloomy  Hope,  a  Dream  arose, 
Shaped  like  a  black  cloud  mark'd  with  streaks  of 

fire. 
It  roused  the  Hell-Hag :  she  the  dew  damp  wiped 
From  off  her  brow,  and  through  the  uncouth  mast 
Retraced  her  steps ;  but  ere  she  reach'd  the  moutl 
Of  that  drear  labyrinth,  shuddering  she  paused, 
Nor  dared  re-enter  the  diminish 'd  Gulf. 
As  through  the  dark  vaults  of  some  moulderM 

Tower 
(Which,  fearful  to  approach,  the  evening  Hind 
Circles  at  distance  in  his  homeward  way) 
The  winds  breathe  hollow,  deem'd  the  plaining  groan 
Of  prison'd  spirits ;  with  such  fearful  voice 
Night  murmuVd,  and  the  sound  through  Chaos  went 
Leap'd  at  her  call  her  hideous-fronted  brood ! 
A  dark  behest  they  heard,  and  rush'd  on  earth ; 
Since  that  sad  hour,  in  Camps  and  Courts  adored. 
Rebels  from  God,  and  Monarch*  o'er  Mankind  1" 


From  his  obscure  haunt 
Shriek'd  Fear,  of  Cruelty  the  ghastly  Dam, 
Feverish  yet  freezing,  eager-paced  yet  slow. 
As  she  that  creeps  from  forth  her  swampy  reeds. 
Ague,  the  inform  Hag !  when  early  Spring 
Beams  on  the  marsh-bred  vapors. 


M  Even  so"  (the  exulting  Maiden  said) 
"  The  sainted  Heralds  of  Good  Tidings  fell, 
And  thus  they  witness'd  God !  But  now  the  clouds 
Treading,  and  storms  beneath  their  feet,  they  soar 
Higher,  and  higher  soar,  and  soaring  sing 
Loud  songs  of  Triumph  !  O  ye  spirits  of  God, 
Hover  around  my  mortal  agonies ! " 
She  spake,  and  instantly  faint  melody 
Melts  on  her  ear,  soothing  and  sad,  and  slow,— 
Such  Measures,  as  at  calmest  midnight  heard 
By  aged  Hermit  in  his  holy  dream, 
Foretoll  and  solace  death  ;  and  now  they  rise 
Louder,  as  when  with  harp  and  mingled  voice 
The  white-robed*  multitude  of  slaughter^  saints 
At  Heaven's  wide-open'd  portals  gratulant 
Receive  some  martyr'd  Patriot    The  harmony 
Entranced  the  Maid,  till  each  suspended  sense 
Brief  slumber  seized,  and  confused  ecstasy. 

At  length  awakening  slow,  she  gazed  around : 
And  through  a  Mist,  the  relic  of  that  trance 
Still  thinning  as  she  gazed,  an  Isle  appear'd, 
Its  high,  o'er-hanging,  white,  broad-breasted  clifls, 
Gloss'd  on  the  subject  ocean.    A  vast  plain 
Stretch'd  opposite,  where  ever  and  anon 


*  Revel,  vi.  9, 11.  And  when  he  had  opened  the  fifth  seal,  I 
■aw  under  Ibe  altar  the  souls  of  them  that  were  ilain  for  the 
word  of  God,  and  for  the  testimony  which  Uiey  held.  And 
white  robes  were  given  unto  every  one  of  them,  and  it  waa 
said  unto  them  that  thoy  should  rent  yet  for  a  little  season, 
until  their  fellow  servants  also  nnd  their  brethren,  that  should 
be  killed  as  they  were,  should  be  fulfilled. 


VI 
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The  Plow-man,  following  sad  his  meagre  team, 
Turn'd  up  fresh  sculls  unstartled,  and  the  banes 
Of  fierce  hate-breathing  combatants,  who  there 
All  mingled  lay  beneath  the  common  earth, 
Death's  gloomy  reconcilement !  O'er  the  Fields 
Slept  a  fair  form,  repairing  all  she  might, 
Her  temples  olive-wreathed ;  and  where  she  trod 
Fresh  flowerets  rose,  and  many  a  foodful  herb. 
But  wan  her  cheek,  her  footsteps  insecure, 
And  anxious  pleasure  beam'd  in  her  faint  eye, 
As  she  had  newly  left  a  couch  of  pain, 
Pale  Convalescent !  (yet  some  time  to  rule 
With  power  exclusive  o'er  the  willing  world, 
That  bless'd  prophetic  mandate  then  fulfill'd. 
Peace  be  on  Earth !)  A  happy  while,  but  brie£ 
She  seem'd  to  wander  with  assiduous  feet, 
And  heal'd  the  recent  harm  of  chill  and  blight, 
And  nursed  each  plant  that  fair  and  virtuous  grew. 

But  soon  a  deep  preclusive  sound  moan'd  hollow: 
Black  rose  the  clouds,  and  now  (as  in  a  dream) 
Their  reddening  shapes,  transformed  to  Warrior- 
hosts, 
Coursed  o'er  the  Sky,  and  battled  in  mid-air. 
Nor  did  not  the  large  blood-drops  fall  from  Heaven 
Portentous !  while  aloft  were  seen  to  float, 
Like  hideous  features  booming  on  the  mist, 
Wan  Stains  of  ominous  Light !  Resign'd,  yet  sad, 
The  fair  Form  bowed  her  olive-crowned  Brow, 
Then  o'er  the  plain  with  oft-reverted  eye 
Fled  till  a  Place  of  Tombs  she  reoch'd,  and  there 
Within  a  ruined  Sepulchre  obscure 
Found  Hiding-place. 

The  delegated  Maid 
Gazed  through  her  tears,  then  in  sad  tones  exclaim'd, 
H  Thou  mild-eyed  Form !  wherefore,  ah !  wherefore 

fled? 
The  power  of  Justice,  like  a  name  all  Light, 
Shone  from  thy  brow ;  but  all  they,  who  unblamed 
Dwelt  in  thy  dwellings,  call  thee  Happiness. 
Ah  !  why,  uninjured  and  unprofited, 
Should  multitudes  against  their  brethren  rush  t 
Why  sow  they  guilt,  still  reaping  Misery  f 
Lenient  of  care,  thy  songs,  O  Peace !  are  sweet, 
As  after  showers  the  perfumed  gale  of  eve, 
That  flings  the  cool  drops  on  a  feverous  cheek  : 
And  gay  the  grassy  altar  piled  with  fruits. 
But  boasts  the  shrine  of  Daemon  War  one  charm, 
Save  that  with  many  an  orgie  strango  and  foul, 
Dancing  around  with  interwoven  arms, 
The  Maniac  Suicide  and  Giant  Murder 
Exult  in  their  fierce  union  ?  I  am  sad. 
And  know  not  why  the  simple  Peasants  crowd 
Beneath  the  Chieftains'  standard!"  Thus  the  Maid. 


To  her  the  tutelary  Spirit  replied : 
*  When  Luxury  and  Lust's  exhausted  stores 
Ko  more  can  rouse  the  appetites  of  Kings ; 
When  the  low  flattery  of  their  reptile  Lords 
Falls  flat  and  heavy  on  the  accustom'd  ear ; 
When  Eunuchs  sing,  and  Fools  buffoonery  make, 
And  Dancers  writhe  their  harlot-limbs  in  vain ; 
Then  War  and  all  its  dread  vicissitudes 
Pleasingly  agitate  their  stagnant  Hearts ; 
Its  hopes,  its  fears,  its  victories,  its  defeats, 
Insipid  Royalty's  keen  condiment ! 
Tkerffore  uninjured  and  unprofited 


(Victims  at  once  and  Executioners), 

The  congregated  Husbandmen  lay  waste 

The  Vineyard  and  the  Harvest    As  long 

The  Bothnic  coast,  or  southward  of  the 

Though  hush'd  the  Winds  and  cloudless  dse  ksgj 

Noon, 
Yet  if  Leviathan,  weary  of  ease, 
In  sports  unwieldy  toss  his  Island-bulk, 
Ocean  behind  him  billows,  and  before 
A  storm  of  waves  breaks  foamy  on  the  strand. 
And  hence,  for  times  and  seasons  bloody  and  dMl» 
Short  Peace  shall  skin  the  wounds  of  causeless  fflsj 
And  War,  his  strained  sinews  knit  anew, 
Still  violate  the  unfinish'd  works  of  Peace. 
But  yonder  look !  for  more  demands  thy  view!* 
He  said :  and  straightway  from  the  opposite  fait 
A  Vapor  sailed,  as  when  a  cloud,  exhaled 
From  Egypt's  fields  that  steam  hot  pestilence. 
Travels  the  sky  for  many  a  trackless  league. 
Till  o'er  some  Death-dqpm'd  land,  distant  in  vain. 
It  broods  incumbent.    Forthwith  from  the  Plain, 
Facing  the  Isle,  a  brighter  cloud  arose, 
And  steer'd  its  course  which  way  the  Vapor  went 


The  Maiden  paused,  musing  what  this  might 
But  long  time  poss'd  not,  ere  that  brighter  cloud 
Retum'd  more  bright ;  along  the  plain  it  swept ; 
And  soon  from  forth  its  bursting  sides  emerged 
A  dazzling  form,  broad-bosom'd,  bold  of  eye. 
And  wild  her  hair,  save  where  with  laurels  bound 
Not  more  majestic  stood  the  healing  God, 
When  from  his  bow  the  arrow  sped  that  slew 
Huge  Python.    Shriek'd  Ambition's  giant  throng, 
And  with  them  hiss'd  the  Locust-fiends  that  crawW 
And  glitter'd  in  Corruption's  slimy  track. 
Great  was  their  wrath,  for  short  they  knew  men 

reign; 
And  such  commotion  made  they,  and  uproar. 
As  when  the  mad  Tornado  bellows  through 
The  guilty  islands  of  the  western  main. 
What  time  departing  from  their  native  shores, 
Eboe,  or  Koromantyn's*  plain  of  Palms, 


*  The  slaves  in  the  Wett- Indies  consider  death  ss  s 
to  their  native  country.  This  sentiment  is  thus  expressed  0 
the  introduction  to  a  Greek  Prize-Ode  on  the  Slave-Trads,  ol 
which  the  ideas  are  better  than  the  language  in  which  the] 
are  conveyed. 

JZ  CKorov  rvXaj,  Bavart,  rpoXtimn 
E(  ytvof  orrtviots  viro^tvj(dev  Arqr 
Ov  ^cvicOtj  cj)  yewuv  mrapaypot ; 

Ovo"  oAoAvypw, 

AXXa  rat  KvxXotet  %opoiTvvoict 
K'aff/iaraiy  XaW  Qohpot  Htv  Ufft 
AAA'  o/iaif  KXcvOcptq  cvvoiKtU* 

Trvyvt  Tvpawt ! 

AacKiotf  tirtt  vrtpvytvvi  0170*1 
A  1   SaXatroiov  Kadopwvrts  otifta 
AtOepoirXayrots  wo  vow*  avtttrt 

Harpti  tv*  aiav» 

Evfla  fiav  "Kpaeai  'Eptppcvnciv 
A/i^i  mtyijoiv  Kirptvwv  vx*  aAcrwy, 
Oee'viro  fiporois  tnadov  Pporot,  ra 

Actva  Xtyovai. 

LITERAL  TRANSLATION. 

Leaving  the  Gates  or  Darkness,  O  Death !  hasten  thoo  tft 
Race  yoked  with  Misery !  Tboo  wilt  not  be  received  wi 
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ile  spirits  of  die  Murder'd  make 
iment,  and  vengeance  ask  of  Heaven, 
th  new  influence,  the  unwholesome  plain 

foulest  fogs  to  meet  the  Morn  :  * 
«t  rose  on  Freedom,  rose  in  blood ! 

,  beloved,  and  Delegate  of  Heaven !" 

b  tutelary  Spirit  said) 

1  the  Morning  struggle  into  Day, 

Morning  into  cloudless  Noon, 
thou  seen,  nor  all  canst  understand — 

thy  best  Omen— Save  thy  Country ! 


n 


nor  with  fimecaJ  ofolatioa — but  with 
■  sad  thejoyofsoafs.  Tboo  ait  terrible  indeed. 
Hast  with  liberty,  Hern  Genius!  Borne  on  thy 
over  the  swelling  of  ocean,  they  return  to  their 
7.  There,  by  the  aide  of  Fountains  beneath 
,  the  lovers  tell  to  their  beloved  what  horrors, 
ay  had  endured  from  Men. 


Thus  saying,  from  the  answering  Maid  he  pass'd, 
And  with  him  disappeared  the  Heavenly  Vision. 

"  Glory  to  Thee,  Father  of  Earth  and  Heaven ' 
All-conscious  Presence  of  the  Universe ! 
Nature's  vast  Ever-acting  Energy ! 
In  Will,  in  Deed,  Impulse  of  All  to  All ! 
Whether  thy  love  with  unrefracted  ray 
Beam  on  the  Prophet's  purged  eye,  or  if 
Diseasing  realms  the  enthusiast,  wild  of  thought, 
Scatter  new  frenzies  on  the  infected  throng, 
Thou  both  inspiring  and  predooming  both, 
Fit  instruments  and  best,  of  perfect  end : 
Glory  to  Thee,  Father  of  Earth  and  Heaven!" 

And  first  a  landscape  rose, 
More  wild  and  waste  and  desolate  man  where 
The  white  bear,  drifting  on  a  field  of  ice, 
Howls  to  her  sunder'd  cubs  with  piteous  rage 
And  savage  agony. 
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3  OCCASIONED  BY  POLITICAL 
rS  OR  FEELINGS  CONNECTED 
THEM. 


hare  borne  in  memory  what  bas  tamed 

lions,  how  ennobling  thoughts  depart 

ten  change  swords  for  legers,  and  desert 

loot's  bower  for  gold,  some  fears  unnamed 

j  country !  Am  I  to  be  blamed  1 

en  I  think  of  Tbee,  and  what  Tboo  art, 

n  the  bottom  of  my  heart, 

unfilial  fears  I  am  ashamed. 

iy  must  we  prize  thee ;  we  who  find 

1  bulwark  of  the  cause  of  men ; 

r  my  affection  was  beguiled. 

onder  if  a  poet,  now  and  then, 

he  many  movements  of  his  mind, 

tbee  as  a  Lover  or  a  Child. 

Wordsworth* 


TO  THE  DEPARTING  YEAR* 

Iod,  lov.  £>  A  Kaicd. 

n  luvbf  ipOopavrttas  irtfvof 

rap decw v  <ppotp(ois  l<p~t}ptoi$. 

•  •  *  *  « 

■>*  $£n.     Kai  <n>  firjv  *d%ti  raputv 

*  iX T}B6fitt vrtv  n'  ipitf. 

iEsciiYL.  Agam.  1225. 


ARGUMENT. 

ommences  with  an  Address  to  the  Divine 
that  regulates  into  one  vast  harmony  all 
'  time,  however  calamitous  some  of  them 

rns  composed  on  the  94th,  25th,  and  26th  days 
1796:  and  was  first  published  on  the  last  day  of 


may  appear  to  mortals.  The  second  Strophe  calif 
on  men  to  suspend  their  private  joys  and  sorrows, 
and  devote  them  for  a  while  to  the  cause  of  human 
nature  in  general.  The  first  Epode  speaks  of  the 
Empress  of  Russia,  who  died  of  an  apoplexy  on  the 
17th  of  November,  1796;  having  just  concluded  a 
subsidiary  treaty  with  the  Kings  combined  against 
France.  The  first  and  second  Antistrophe  describe 
the  Image  of  the  Departing  Year,  etc.  as  in  a  vision. 
The  second  Epode  prophesies,  in  anguish  of  spirit, 
the  downfall  of  this  country. 


his 


I. 
Spirit  who  sweepest  the  wild  Harp  of  Time ! 
It  is  most  hard,  with  an  untroubled  ear 
Thy  dark  inwoven  harmonies  to  hear ! 
Yet,  mine  eye  fix'd  on  Heaven's  unchanging  clime. 
Long  when  I  listen'd,  free  from  mortal  fear, 
With  inward  stillness,  and  submitted  mind ; 
When  lo !  its  folds  far  waving  on  the  wind, 
I  saw  the  train  of  the  Departing  Year! 
Starting  from  my  silent  sadness, 
Then  with  no  unholy  madness, 
Ere  yet  the  enter'd  cloud  foreclosed  my  sight, 
I  raised  the  impetuous  song,  and  solemnized 
flight 

II. 

Hither,  from  the  recent  tomb. 

From  the  prison's  direr  gloom, 
From  Distemper's  midnight  anguish ; 
And  thence,  where  Poverty  doth  waste  and  languish, 
Or  where,  his  two  bright  torches  blending, 

Love  illumine?  manhood's  maze  ; 
Or  where,  o'er  cradled  infants  bending, 

Hope  has  fix'd  her  wishful  gaze, 
Hither,  in  perplexed  dance, 
Ye  Woes !  ye  young-eyed  JoyV.  ad\wc«x 
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"  Tti«u 


i  stormy  blackness  (hrotiing 


I  bid  you  ha*(e,  B  mix'd  tumultuous  band ! 
from  every  private  bower. 

And  each  domestic  hearth. 
Haste  for  one  solemn  hour  j 
And  with  a  loud  and  yel  a  louder  voice. 
O'er  Nature  struggling  in  portentous  birth 

Weep  and  rejoice  ! 
Still  echoes  the  dread  Name  (hat  o'er  (he  earth 
Lei  alip  the  storm,  and  woke  the  brood  or  Hell : 

And  now  advance  in  saintly  Jubilee 

Juatice  and  Truih!  They  loo  have  heard  thy  spell 

They  bjo  obey  thy  name.  Divines!  Liberty ! 

n 

I  marit'd  Ambition  in  hu  war-array ! 

I  beard  the  moiled  Monarch's  trtmbloua  cry- 
-  Ah!  wherefore  doee  the  Northern  Conquoreaa  ila; 
Groans  not  her  chariot  on  in  onward  way  I" 
Fly.  mailed  Monarch,  fly  ! 

Stunn'd  by  Death's  twice  mortal  mace. 

No  more  on  Murder's  lurid  face 
The  inaadalo  hag  shall  gloat  with  drunken  eye  ! 

Manet  of  Ihe  unnutnber'd  slain  ! 

Ye  that  gaip'd  on  Warsaw's  plain ! 

Fell  in  conquest's  glutted  hoar. 
'Mid  Momtn'i  shrieks  and  infanta'  screams  ' 
Spirit*  of  the  uncoffio'd  110111. 

Sudden  blaiD  of  triumph  swelling, 
Ofl,  at  night,  in  misty  train. 

Rush  around  her  narrow  dwelling ! 

a  life,  and  dark  her  doom) 
Mighty  armies  of  the  dead 

Dance  like  dealh-firee  round  her  tomb  f 


Then  with  prophen 


.  By  the  Earth '1  unsolaced  groaning. 
Seise  thy  terrors.  Arm  of  might ! 
By  Peace  with  ptoQer'd  insult  sacred. 
Masked  Hate  and  envying  Scorn! 
By  Voara  of  Havoc  yel  unborn: 
And  Hunger's  bosom  to  the  frost-winds  hi 
But  chief  by  Afric's  wrong*. 

Strange,  horrible,  and  foul ! 
By  what  deep  guilt  belongs 
To  the  deaf  Synod, '  full  of  gifts  and  1 
By  Wealth's  insensate  laugh!  by  Torture's  I 
Avenger,  rise  ! 
r  ever  shall  (he  thankless  Island  scowl. 
ir  quiver  full,  and  with  unbroken  bow  1 
Speak!  from  thy  storm-black  Heaven.  O  speai 

And  on  the  darkling  foe 

Open  thine  eye  of  lire  from  some  uncertain  1 

O  dan  the  nosh !  O  rise  and  deal  the  bio* 

'•  The  past  to  thee,  to  thee  the  future  cries ! 

"  irk !  how  wide  Nature  joins  her  groans 

Rise.  God  of  Nature !  rise." 


VI. 

The  voice  had  ceased,  (he  vision  fled  ; 
Yet  still  I  gasp'd  and  reel'd  with  dread. 
And  ever,  when  the  dream  of  night 
Renews  (he  phantom  to  my  sight. 
Cold  sweat-drops  gather  on  my  limbs  ; 

My  ears  throb  hot ;  my  eye-ball*  start 
My  brain  with  horrid  tumult  swims  | 
Wild  is  the  tempest  of  my  heart ; 
And  my  thick  and  struggling  breath 
Imitates  the  toil  of  peaih  I 
No  stronger  agony  confounds 

The  Soldier  on  the  war-field  spread. 
When  all  foredonc  with  (oil  and  wounds. 

Death-like  he  doses  among  heaps  of  d 
(The  strife  is  o'er,  (he  day-light  fled. 

And  the  night-wind  clamors  house ! 
See  I  the  starling  wretch's  I 
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*3Gd  thy  herds  and  thy  corn-fields  secure  thou  hast 

stood. 
And  join'd  die  wild  yelling  of  Famine  and  Blood ! 
Hm  nation*  cone  thee !  They  with  eager  wondering 

Shall  hear  Destruction,  like  a  Vulture,  scream ! 

Strange-eyed  Destruction!  who  with  many  a  dream 
Of  central  fires  through  nether  seas  upthundering 

Soothes  her  fierce  solitude ;  yet,  aa  the  lies 
Br  find  fount,  or  red  volcanic  stream, 

If  ever  to  her  lidless  dragon-eyes, 

0  Albion!  thy  predestin'd  ruins  rise. 
Tat  fiend-hag  on  her  perilous  couch  doth  leap, 
Mamaing  dstfemper'd  triumph  in  her  charmed  sleep. 

EL 

Away,  my  soul,  away ! 
In  rain,  in  vain,  the  Birds  of  warning  sing— 
And  hark!  I  hear  the  fiuniah'd  brood  of  prey 
Hsp  their  lank  pennon  on  the  groaning  wind! 
Away,  my  soul,  away ! 
I,  unpertaking  of  the  evil  thing, 
With  daily  prayer  and  daily  toil 
Soliciting  for  food  my  scanty  soil, 
Hare  wafl'd  my  country  with  a  loud  lament 
Now  I  recentre  my  immortal  mind 

In  the  deep  sabbath  of  meek  self-content ; 
ClfansM  from  the  vaporous  passions  that  bedim 
Gaff*  Image,  sister  of  the  Seraphim. 


PRANCE. 


AN   ODE. 


I. 

Tr  Clouds !  that  far  above  me  float  and  pause. 

Whose  pathless  march  no  mortal  may  control ! 

Ye  Ocean-Waves !  that,  wheresoo'er  ye  roll, 
Ytf M  homage  only  to  eternal  laws ! 
Ye  Wood* !  that  listen  to  the  night-birds'  singing, 

Midway  the  smooth  and  perilous  slope  reclined, 
Save  when  your  own  imperious  branches  swinging. 

Have  made  a  solemn  music  of  the  wind ! 
Where,  like  a  man  l>e1oved  of  God, 
Through  glooms,  which  never  woodman  trod, 

How  oft,  pursuing  fancies  holy, 
My  moonlight  way  o'er  flowering  weeds  I  wound, 

Inspired,  beyond  the  guess  of  folly. 
By  each  rude  shape  and  wild  unconquerable  sound ! 
0  ye  loud  Waves !  and  O  ye  Forests  high ! 

And  O  ye  Clouds  that  far  above  me  soar'd ! 
Thou  rising  Sun !  thou  blue  rejoicing  Sky ! 

Yes,  every  thing  that  is  and  will  be  free! 

Bear  witness  for  me,  wheresoe'er  ye  be. 

With  what  deep  worship  I  have  still  ador'd 
The  spirit  of  divinest  Liberty. 

II. 

WVn  France  in  wrath  her  giant-limbs  uprear'd, 
And  with  that  oath,  which  smote  air,  earth  and  sea, 
Stamp'd  hei  strong  foot  and  said  she  would  be  free, 

IVir  witness  for  me,  how  I  hoped  and  fear'd  ! 

W;rh  what  a  joy  my  lofty  gratulation 
Inaw'd  I  sang,  amid  a  slavish  band : 

Arul  when  to  whelm  the  disenchanted  nation, 
Like  fiend  a  embattled  by  a  wizard's  wand, 


The  Monarchs  march'd  in  evil  day, 
And  Britain  joined  the  dire  array ; 

Though  dear  her  shores  and  circling  ocean. 
Though  many  friendships,  many  youthful  loves 

Had  swoln  the  patriot  emotion, 
And  flung  a  magic  light  o'er  all  her  hills  and  grovest 
Yet  still  my  voice,  unalter'd,  sang  defeat 

To  all  that  braved  the  tyrant-quelling  lance. 
And  shame  too  long  delay'd  and  vain  retreat! 
For  ne'er,  O  Liberty!  with  partial  aim 
I  dimm'd  thy  light  or  damp'd  thy  holy  name , 

But  blees'd  the  pawns  of  delivered  France, 
And  hung  my  head  and  wept  at  Britain's 

m. 

"  And  what,"  I  said, «  though  Blasphemy's  loud  i 

With  that  sweet  music  of  deliverance  strove! 

Though  all  the  fierce  and  drunken  passions  wove 
A  dance  more  wild  than  e'er  was  maniac's  dream  ' 

Ye  storms,  that  round  the  dawning  east  assembled. 
The  Sun  was  rising,  though  he  hid  his  light ! 

And  when,  to  soothe  my  soul,  that  hoped  and 
trembled, 
The  dissonance  ceased,  and  all  seem'd  calm  and 
bright ; 

When  France  her  front  deep-scared  and  gory 

Conceal'd  with  clustering  wreaths  of  glory ; 
When,  insupportably  advancing, 

Her  arm  made  mockery  of  the  warrior's  tramp; 
While  timid  looks  of  fury  glancing, 

Domestic  treason,  crush'd  beneath  her  fatal  stamp. 
Writhed  like  a  wounded  dragon  in  his  gore ; 

Then  I  reproach'd  my  fears  that  would  not  flee ; 
"  And  soon,"  I  said,  M  shall  Wisdom  teach  her  lore 
In  the  low  huts  of  them  that  toil  and  groan! 
And,  conquering  by  her  happiness  alone, 

Shall  France  compel  the  nations  to  be  free, 
Till  Love  and  Joy  look  round,  and  call  the  Earth 


their  own." 


IV. 


Forgive  me.  Freedom !  O  forgive  those  dreams ! 

I  hear  thy  voice,  I  hear  thy  loud  lament, 

From  bleak  Helvetia's  icy  caverns  sent — 
I  hear  thy  groans  upon  her  blood-stain'd  streams! 

Heroes,  that  for  your  peaceful  country  perish 'd 
And  ye  that,  fleeing,  s|K>t  your  mountain-snows 

With  bleeding  wounds;  forgive  me  that  I  cherish'd 
One  thought  that  ever  blesa'd  your  cruel  foes ! 

To  scatter  rage,  and  traitorous  guilt, 

.Where  Peace  her  jealous  home  had  built , 
A  patriot  race  to  disinherit 
Of  all  that  made  their  stormy  wilds  so  dear; 

And  with  inexpiable  spirit 
To  taint  the  bloodless  freedom  of  the  mountaineer— 
O  France,  that  mockest  Heaven,  adulterous,  blind, 

And  patriot  only  in  pernicious  toils ! 
Are  these  thy  boasts,  Champion  of  human-kind  f 

To  mix  with  Kings  in  the  low  lust  of  sway, 
Yell  in  the  hunt,  and  share  the  murderous  prey ; 
To  insult  the  shrine  of  Liberty  with  bjmmIs 

From  Freemen  torn ;  to  tempt  and  to  betray  T 

V. 

The  Sensual  and  the  Dark  rebel  in  vain 
Slaves  by  their  own  compulsion  !  In  mad  game 
They  burst  their  manacles  and  wear  the  name 

Of  Freedom,  graven  on  a  heavier  chain  ! 
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O  liberty!  with  profitlea  endeavor 
Rive  I  pursued  thee,  many  a  wmiy  hour; 

But  Ihou  nor  swell'si  the  victor"i  strain,  nor  ever 
Didst  breathe  thy  soul  in  forms  of  human  power. 

Alike  from  all,  howe'er  they  praise  thee 

(Not  prayer  nor  bnasu'ul  name  delays  thee), 
Alike  front  Priestcraft's  harpy  rraniona. 

And  factious  Blasphemy's  obicener  slaves, 
Thon  speedest  on  thy  subtle  pinions, 
The  guide  of  bomeleai  winds,  and  playmate*  of  the 

And  there  I  fell  thnc  !- 


Yea,  while  I  "lood  and  gased,  my  temple*  bare, 

Aral  shot  my  Ik-his  iliruusli  .  arih,  sen,  and  air, 

Pwacraiiig  ail  thing"  with  intense*!  love, 

O  liberty!  my  ipirit  felt  thee  there. 


FEARS  IN  SOLITUDE. 


A  oaeti  and  silent  spot. 


omid  the  hit  la. 

O'er  ■  tiller  place 

poiied  himself 


No  sinkuu;  iky-lark 
The  hilli  are  heath; 
Which  hath  a  Rav  a 
All  golden  with  the 
Whu-h  now  bin..™  iuosI  prufiiM-ly  ;  bill  the  dell, 
Bathed  by  the  mi>[,  is  fresh  and  delicate 
Aa  vernal  mm -field,  or  the  unripe  Hal. 
Vllir'n.  ihripni;li  iu  N.i  1 1- transparent  stalks,  at  eve. 
The  level  Sunshine  glimmers  with  green  light. 
Oh!  'li>  a  qiiiel  spirit-healing  nook! 
«liicb  nil.  mi-tliiiik.'i.  h-hiIlI  love;  hm  i-Wflv  lie. 
L.  who,  in  his  youthful  yean. 


And  all  the  crash  or  onset ;  fear  and  rage. 

Even  now.  perchance,  and  in  ha  native  rats; 
Carnage  and  groans  beneath  this  Messed  Sun! 
We  have  oflended.  Oh !  my  coontrymen ! 
We  havo  ulfrnilc-d  very  grievously. 
And  been  most  tyrannous.     Prom  east  to  irott 
A  groan  of  accusation  piercca  Heaven '. 
'Hit;  UTcti'lii-d  |:lr:ul  nrainal  ut;  raulutades 
Countless  and  vehement,  the  Sona  of  God, 
Our  lin  ilircn  I  Like  n  cloud  thnt  travel!  on, 
Steara'd  up  from  Cairo'1"  swamps  of  peatjlente, 
Even  so.  my  MnabrfnWB  I  have  we  gone  rbrtb 
\n'I  Uirfn'  lo  <li-tanl  irilie*  slavery  and  pang*, 
\ii'i.  desMDaaf  for,  our  vices,  whose  deep  latiil 
With  slow  perdiiion  murders  the  whole  man. 
Mi-  Mj  and  his  aoal !  Mran  while,  at  home. 
All  individual  dignity  and  power 
Ingulfd  in  Courta.  Committee*  institutions, 
Associations  and  Societies, 
A  vain,  ipeech-mouilung.  speech-reporting  Guivl 
One  Benefit-Club  for  mutual  flattery, 
We  have  drunk  up.  demure  as  at  a  grace. 
Polluiions  from  the  brimming  cup  of  wealth ; 
Contemptuous  of  oil  honorable  rule, 

bartering  freedom  and  ihc  (poor  man'i  life 


FttTK 


-vords 

nyet 


were  ihey  wisely  pnaea'd. 
Are  multeru  o'er  t>y  men.  whose  tones  proclaim 
How  Hal  and  wearisome  thev  feel  their  trade; 
Rank  scoffers  gome,  but  most  loo  indolent 
To  deem  them  falsehoods  or  to  know  their  truth. 
Oh!  blasphemous!  Ihc  tmok  of  life  is  made 
A  superstitious  instrument,  on  which 
We  gabble  o'er  the  oaths  we  mean  inbreak; 
For  all  must  swear — all  and  in  every  place. 
College  and  wharf,  council  and  justice-court  i 
All.  all  must  swear,  the  briber  and  the  bribed, 
Merchant  and  lawyer,  senator  and  priest. 
The  rich,  ilif  poor,  the  old  man  and  the  young; 
All.  all  make  up  one  scheme  of  perjury. 
That  fuiih  doth  rasrl ;  the  very  name  of  God 

like  a  juggler's  charm ;  and.  bold  with  jtJ 
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mtiom  of  the  God  in  Heaven), 
jut  mandates  for  the  certain  death 
ndi  and  ten  thousands !  Boys  and  girls, 
en,  that  would  groan  to  tee  a  child 
n  insect's  leg,  all  read  of  war, 
amusement  for  our  morning-meal ! 
wretch,  who  has  learnt  his  only  prayers 
tea,  who  knows  scarcely  words  enough 
blessing  from  his  Heavenly  Father, 
a  fluent  phraseman,  absolute 
lical  in  victories  and  defeats, 
nr  dainty  terms  for  fratricide ; 
lich  we  trundle  smoothly  o'er  our  tongues 
9  abstractions,  empty  sounds,  to  which 
no  feeling  and  attach  no  form ! 
soldier  died  without  a  wound ; 
fibres  of  ihis  godlike  frame 
ed  without  a  pang ;  as  if  the  wretch, 
in  battle,  doing  bloody  deeds, 
to  Heaven,  translated  and  not  kill'd : 
1  he  had  no  wife  to  pine  for  him, 
o  judge  him !  Therefore,  evil  days 
ng  on  us,  O  my  countrymen ! 
t  if  all-avenging  Providence, 
d  retributive,  should  make  us  know 
ling  of  our  words,  force  us  to  feel 
lation  and  the  agony 
free  doings ! 


Spare  us  yet  awhile, 
d  God !  O !  spare  us  yet  awhile ! 
ot  English  women  drag  their  flight 
beneath  the  burthen  of  their  babes, 
eet  infants,  that  but  yesterday 
it  the  breast !  Son*,  brothers,  husliands,  all 
*  gazed  with  fondness  on  the  forms 
ew  up  with  you  round  the  same  fire-side, 
»ho  ever  heard  the  sabbath-bells 
he  infidel's  scorn,  make  yourselves  pure ! 
h :  be  men !  repel  an  impious  foe, 
nd  false,  a  light  yet  cruel  race, 
;h  away  all  virtue,  mingling  mirth 
Js  of  murder;  and  still  promising 
themselves  too  sensual  to  be  free, 
e's  amities,  and  cheat  the  heart 
ind  quiet  hojje,  and  all  that  soothes 
fiat  lifts  the  spirit !  Stand  we  forth ; 
iem  back  upon  the  insulted  ocean. 
Item  toss  as  idly  on  its  waves 
le  sea-weed,  which  some  mountain-blast 
>m  our  shores!  And  oh !  may  we  return 
a  drunken  triumph,  but  with  fear, 
I  of  the  wrongs  with  which  we  stung 
a  foe  to  frenzy ! 

I  have  told, 
!  O  my  brethren !  I  have  told 
?r  truth,  but  without  bitterness, 
i  ray  zeal  or  factious  or  mistimed  ; 
■  can  true  courage  dwell  with  them, 
ring  tricks  with  conscience,  dare  not  look 
»wn  vires.     We  havo  been  too  long 
a  deep  delusion !  Some,  belike, 
with  restless  enmity,  expect 
re  from  change  of  constituted  power; 
ovenunent  had  been  a  robe, 
D2 


On  which  our  vice  and  wretchedness  were  tagg'd 

Like  fancy  points  and  fringes,  with  the  robe 

Pull'd  off  at  pleasure.    Fondly  these  attach 

A  radical  causation  to  a  few 

Poor  drudges  of  chastising  Providence, 

Who  borrow  all  their  hues  and  qualities 

From  our  own  folly  and  rank  wickedness, 

Which  gave  them  birth  and  nursed  them.    Others, 

meanwhile, 
Dote  with  a  mad  idolatry  ;  and  all 
Who  will  not  fall  before  their  images, 
And  yield  them  worship,  they  are  enemies 
Even  of  their  country ! 

Such  have  I  been  deem'd— . 
But,  O  dear  Britain !  O  my  Mother  Isle ! 
Needs  must  thou  prove  a  name  most  dear  and  holy 
To  me,  a  son,  a  brother,  and  a  friend, 
A  husband,  and  a  father!  who  revere 
All  bonds  of  natural  love,  and  find  them  all 
Within  the  limits  of  thy  rocky  shores. 

0  native  Britain !  O  my  Mother  Isle ! 

How  shouldst  thou  prove  aught  else  but  dear  and 

holy 
To  me,  who  from  thy  lakes  and  mountain-hills, 
Thy  clouds,  thy  quiet  dales,  thy  rocks  and  seas, 
Have  drunk  in  all  my  intellectual  life. 
All  sweet  sensations,  all  ennobling  thoughts, 
All  adoration  of  the  God  in  nature, 
All  lovely  and  all  honorable  things, 
Whatever  makes  this  mortal  spirit  feel 
The  joy  and  greatness  of  its  future  being  T 
There  lives  nor  form  nor  feeling  in  my  soul 
Unliorrow'd  from  my  country.     O  divine 
And  beauteous  island  !  thou  hast  been  my  sole 
And  most  magnificent  temple,  in  the  which 

1  walk  with  awe,  and  sing  my  stately  songs, 
Loving  the  God  that  made  me ! 

May  my  fears, 
My  filial  fears,  be  vain !  and  may  the  vaunts 
And  menace  of  the  vengeful  enemy 
Pass  like  the  gust,  that  roar'd  and  died  away 
In  the  distant  tree:  which  heard,  and  only  heard 
In  this  low  dell,  bow'd  not  the  delicate  grass. 

But  now  the  gentle  dew-fall  sends  abroad 
The  fruit-like  perfume  of  the  golden  furze : 
The  light  has  left  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
Thoilgh  still  a  sunny  gleam  lies  beautiful, 
Aslant  the  ivied  beacon.     Now  farewell, 
Farewell,  awhile, O  soft  and  silent  spot! 
On  the  green  sheep-track,  up  the  heathy  hill, 
Homeward  I  wind  my  way ;  and  lo !  recall'd 
From  bodincs  that  have  well-nigh  wearied  me, 
I  find  myself  upon  the  brow,  ami  pause 
Startled  !  And  after  lonely  sojourning 
In  such  a  quiet  and  surrounding  nook, 
This  burst  of  prospect,  here  the  shadowy  main, 
Dim-tinted,  there  the  mighty  majesty 
Of  that  huge  amphitheatre  of  rich 
And  elmy  fields,  seems  like  society — 
Conversing  with  the  mind,  and  giving  it 
A  livelier  impulse  and  a  dance  of  thought! 
And  now,  beloved  Stowey!  I  behold 
Thy  church-tower,  and,  methinks,  the  four  huge  elms 
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Clustering,  which  mark  ihe  numriuo  of  my  friend, 
And  cloae  behind  (hero,  hidden  from  my  view. 
It  my  own  lowly  callage,  where  my  babe 
And  my  babe's  mother  dwell  hi  peace!  With  lighl 
Ami  quicken'd  footilrps  thitherward  I  lend, 
Remembering  iltee.  0  green  and  ail*M  dell  J 
And  grateful,  that,  by  nature's  quielneaa 
And  aolilary  musLnct,  all  my  bean 
!■  loflen'd,  and  made  worthy  lo  indulge 
Love,  and  the  fhoughn  that  yearn  lor  human-kind. 
AnAcr  Slaai),  April  38M,  179B. 


FIRE,  FAM1XE.  A.ND  SLAUGHTER, 


ra  lour  do  form  hi»  name, 
tf  me  loose,  and  cried  Halloo ' 
To  him  alone  the  praise  u  due. 


era!  who  acntvou  here! 
surcm-ia.  (to  Fiajrj. 


Myself,  1  mimed  him  onea  IkIoit, 
And  all  Ihe  »nk  lhat  damned  be. 
Leap "d  up  al  once  in  anarchy, 
Clapp'd  their  hands  mid  danced  for  glee 


r,  thanks  I  thi 


i  have  bled, 
ldren  faint  for  brad 
of  bsltle; 


Withbonea 

To  frighlen  ihe  wolf  and  carrion  crow. 

And  the  homelem  dog— bul  lhey  would  Dot  fa. 

So  off  I  (lew;  tor  how  could  I  bear 

To  aee  them  gorge  their  dainty  (axel 

I  heard  a  groan  and  a  peeviih  squall. 

And  through  ihe  chink  of  a  cottage-wall— 

Can  you  gueaa  what  1  ean  then  1 


Who  bade  you  do 't  I 


The  same!  It 
Letter*  four  do  form  hi*  name- 
He  let  me  looae,  and  cried  Halloo! 
To  him  alone  ihe  praise  ia  due- 


Hedge  and  corn-fields  all  on  flame. 
I  tnumph'd  o'er  Ihe  setting  tun! 
And  all  the  white  the  work  wu  done 
On  ai  I  strode  with  my  huge  slridea. 
1  flung  back  my  head  and  I  held  ray  » 
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i  ihntiklens  beldame;  and  untrue! 
,:-i  »  din  nil  that  you  ran  do 
or  bin  nun  did  »  much  fin  you  I 
>  i-.-.-  months  he.  by  my  iniih  ! 
luh  richly  rater 'd  for  you  both ; 
Ind  in  ui  hour  would  you  reply 
Aa  orhl  yean'  work  ! — A  n  ay  !  amy  ! 
I  iloue  tin  faithful !  I 
(iuM  [o  him  everlastingly. 
1796. 


RECANTATION 


An  Oi.  long  fed  with  musty  hay. 

And  work'd  with  yoke  and  chain, 
Wu  lum'd  oul  on  an  April  day, 
When  field*  are  in  their  hesi  array, 
And  growing  grama  sparkle  gay, 


is  bright. 


The  (iw  w  fine,  the  si 

Wiih  train  I  may  aver     . 
The  Ot  wa*  glad,  as  well  he  might. 
Thought  a  green  meadow  no  had  aight 

Much  tike  a  beast  of  spirit. 

"  Riap,  nuiahbom !  stop!  why  these  alarms  I 

The  Oi  i>  only  glad." 
But  ttill  they  pour  from  cnts  and  furmi — 
Halloo '  ilie  pariah  i*  up  in  anna 
!A  amxriuj  hunt  has  at  way*  charms), 

Halloo!  the  Oi  i>  mad. 

The  frighted  beast  scomper'd  about. 

Plunge  !  through  the  hedge  be  drove — 
Tbe  mob  purine  with  hideout  rout, 
A  boll-dog  uutcna  an  hit  snout. 
He  gores  the  dog.  hi«  tongue  hange  out — 


He'. 


Lby* 


-  Stop,  neighbors,  stop!"  aloud  did  call 

A  sage  of  sober  hue, 
Bo!  all  II  once  on  him  they  fall, 
And  women  squeak  and  children  squall. 

-  What !  would  you  have  him  toss  ua  all  f 

And,  damme!  who  are  you  1" 

Ah.  hapleai  sage  *  his  ears  they  stall, 

And  cmse  rum  o'er  and  o'er— 
■  Von  bloody-minded  dog !  "  (cries  one,) 

-  To  ilit  your  windpipe  were  good  fun — 
TW  bl —  you  for  an  impious*  son 

Of  a  Presbyterian  w — re ! 


a  You  'd  have  him  f 

And  run  against  tlu 

You  Head.'"— The  i 

And  North,  and  Sout! 

Halloo!  Ihey  follow  tl 

Mat,  Dick,  Tom,  ft.,, . 

Old  Lewis,  'i  waa  his  -■" 
Stood  trembling  in 

The  Ol  was  his — whi 

His  legal 

Tbe  Oi  ran  o'er  1 
And  gave  him 


Nay !  gentle  reader  I  do 
I  cannot  choose  but  drop  u  tear, 
A  lear  for  good  old  Lewis. 

The  frighted  beast  ran  through  (he  town. 

All  follow  u.  boy  and  dad, 
Bull-dog.  Parson.  Shopman,  Clown, 
The  Publicans  nudi'd  from  tbe  Crown, 
"  Halloo !  hotwiring  him  1  cut  him  down  1 ' 

iTVey  drew  the  poor  Qz  mod. 


There  's  no  philosopher  bul  .it. 
Thai  rage  and  fear  are  one  disease — 
Though  that  miw  bum  and  this  may  frees* 
They're  both  alike  die  ague. 


frantic  mood, 
te  any  Bull — 
and  he  pursue* 


i  chick  of  all  II 
I  liia  belly-full. 


Old  Nick's  astride  the  beast.  Vis  clear — 

Old  Nicholas  to  a  tittle  ! 
Bui  all  agree  be  'd  disappear, 
Would  but  the  [mrson  venture  near, 
And  through  his  teeth,  right  o'er  the  steer. 

Squirt  out  some  nuling-Bpitue-t 


Tbe  Trojans  he  could  worry — 
Our  parson  loo  was  swift  of  feet, 
Bul  show'd  it  chiefly  in  retreat! 
The  victor  Ox  scour'd  down  tbe  street. 

The  mob  fled  htirry-ahurry. 

Through  gardens,  lanes,  and  fields  new-plow  d. 
Through  nil  hedge  and  through  her  hedge, 

He  plunged  and  toss'd,  and  bcllow'd  loud. 

Till  in  hiii  madness  he  grew  proud 

To  see  this  heller-skelter  crowd 

Thai  had  mora  wrath  than  courage- 
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Ala* !  to  mend  the  breaches  wide 
lie  made  for  these  poor  ninnies. 

They  all  must  work,  whate'er  betide. 
Both  days  and  months,  and  pay  betide 
(Sad  news  for  Avarice  and  for  Pridej 
A  sight  of  gulden  guineas. 

But  here  once  more  to  view  did  pop 

And  now  he  cried — -  Slop,  neighbor*!  stop! 
The  Oi  i)  mad  !   1  would  not  swop, 
Wo,  nol  a  school-toy's  farthing  lop 
For  all  the  parish  fence*. 

■The  Oi  is  mad!  Ho!  Dick.  Bob.  Mat! 
What  means  this  coward  fuss  1 

Ho !  iirctch  this  rope  across  the  plot — 

T  will  trip  him  »p — or  if  not  that. 

Why.  damme !  we  mutt  lay  him  Bat- 
See,  here 's  my  blunderbuss ! " 

"  A  lying  dog !  just  now  he  raid. 

The  61  wii*  only  glad. 
Let'*  break  hi*  Presbyterian  head  !" — 
"  Hush!"  quoth  the  sage,  "you've  been  milled. 
No  quarrels  now — let  '*  all  make  head — 

You  dram  Uu  poor  Ot  mad!" 

As  thus  t  ml  in  careless  chat. 

With  the  morning's  wet  new* roper, 
In  eager  haste,  without  bis  hat, 
As  blind  and  blunderinc  as  a  bat. 
In  came  that  fierce  aristocrat. 

Our  pursy  woollen  draper. 

And  so  my  Muse  perforce  drew  bit, 

And  in  he  rush'd  ond  panted  : — 
"Well,  have  you  heard  1" — -  No!  not  a  whit." 
"What!  hati'iyuiihranlf"— Come.otu  with  ill" 
•That  Tiemey  voles  for  Mister  Pitt, 

And  Sheridan'*  rteanUd,~ 

untrto  offei  to  'h*  public  a  *'lr  uWofoU-tasfcioM 
ire  r«r*  Sao,  1  t»*0  1  ■bimla  lists  allows*  Bad 

■  tall, of  Mm—.  ■*■»  lowi-as*  ii  s*s  >n  mm 
gdibh.                                                                 &T. 

est.  u.  tm. 

0  lkave  the  lily  on  its  item: 

0  leave  the  rote  upon  the  spray; 
0  leave  the  elder  bloom,  fair  maid*! 

And  listen  to  my  lay. 

A  cypres*  Olid  0  myrtle-hough 

This  mom  around  my  harp  you  (wined 
Because  it  Lashion'd  mournfully 

lis  murmur*  in  the  wind. 

And  now  a  Tide  of  lute  and  Woe. 
A  woful  Tale  of  Love  I  ning  ; 

ll.ilk,  L'  iilli'   n;.l!  Ii  !:  -.  ha.k  '    II  >:.Jil 

And  tremble*  on  the  tiring. 

But  most,  tnv  own  dear  Genevieve. 
It  sighs  and  trembles  most  for  thee! 

O  come,  ami  In, ir  i\l,ai  /tui-1  wr.*,.-^ 
Befell  the  Dork  Ladie. 

Few  Sorrow*  hath  she  of  her  own. 

My  hope,  my  joy.  my  Genevieve! 
She  loves  too  DM  whene'er  1  sing 

The  songt  that  make  her  grieve. 

All  thoughts,  all  passion",  all  delights. 
Whatever  stir  this  mortal  frame, 

All  archill  ministers  of  Lov«, 
And  feed  his  saered  flame. 

Ob  !  ever  in  my  wnkiniz  dreamt, 

1  dwell  upon  that  happy  hour, 
When  midwnv  un  Hie  m.iuul  I  sate. 

■j 
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I  told  her  bow  he  pined :  and  ah ! 

The  deep,  the  low,  the  pleading  tone 
With  which  I  sung  another's  love, 

Interpreted  my  own. 

She  listen'd  with  a  flitting  bhiah ; 

With  downcast  eyes,  and  modest  grace ; 
And  she  forgave  me,  that  I  gazed 

Too  fondly  on  her  lace! 

Bat  when  I  told  the  cruel  scorn 
That  crazed  this  bold  and  lonely  Knight, 

And  how  he  roam'd  the  mountain-woods, 
Nor  rested  day  or  night; 

And  how  he  cross'd  the  woodman's  paths, 
Through  briers  and  swampy  mosses  beat ; 

How  boughs  rebounding  scourged  his  limbs, 
And  low  stubs  gored  his  feet ; 

That  sometimes  from  the  savage  den, 
And  sometimes  from  the  darksome  shade, 

And  sometimes  starting  up  at  once 
In  green  and  sunny  glade ; 

There  came  and  look'd  him  in  the  lace 
An  Angel  beautiful  and  bright ; 

And  how  he  knew  it  was  a  Fiend, 
This  miserable  Knight! 

And  how,  unknowing  what  he  did, 

He  leapt  amid  a  lawless  band, 
And  saved  from  outrage  worse  than  death 

The  Ladie  of  the  Land ! 

And  how  she  wept,  and  clasp'd  liis  knees ; 

And  how  she  tended  him  in  vain— 
And  meekly  strove  to  expiate 

The  scorn  that  crazed  his  brain : 

And  how  she  nursed  him  in  a  cave ; 

Aral  how  his  madness  went  away, 
When  on  the  yellow  forest-leaves 

A  dying  man  he  lay  ; 

His  dying  words — but  when  I  reach 'd 
That  tend  rest  strain  of  all  the  ditty, 

My  falt'ring  voice  and  pausing  harp 
Disturb'd  her  soul  with  pity ! 

All  impulses  of  soul  and  sense 
Had  thriird  my  guiltless  Genevieve ,' 

The  music  and  the  doleful  tale, 
The  rich  and  balmy  eve ; 

And  hopes  and  fears  that  kindle  hope, 

An  (indistinguishable  throng, 
And  gentle  wishes  long  subdued, 

Subdued  and  cherish'd  long ! 

She  wept  with  pity  and  delight. 

She  blush 'd  with  love  and  maiden-shame; 
An-1,  like  the  murmurs  of  a  dream, 

I  heard  her  breathe  ray  name. 

saw  her  bosom  heave  and  swell, 
Heave  and  swell  with  inward  sighs-* 
I  could  not  choose  but  love  to  see 
Her  gentle  bosom  rise. 


Her  wet  cheek  glow'd :  she  slept  aside, 
As  conscious  of  my  look  she  stepp'd ; 

Then  suddenly,  with  tim'rous  eye, 
She  flew  to  me  and  wept 

She  half  inclosed  me  with  her  arms, 
She  press'd  me  with  a  meek  embrace ; 

And  bending  back  her  head,  look'd  up. 
And  gazed  upon  my  face. 

T  was  partly  love,  and  partly  fear, 
And  partly  't  was  a  bashful  art, 

That  I  might  rather  feel  than  see 
The  swelling  of  her  heart 

I  calm'd  her  fears,  and  she  was  calm, 
And  told  her  love  with  virgin  pride  ; 

And  so  I  won  my  Genovieve, 
My  bright  and  beauteous  bride. 

And  now  once  more  a  tale  of  woe, 

A  woeful  tale  of  love  I  sing : 
For  thee,  my  Genevieve !  it  sighs, 

And  trembles  on  the  string. 

When  last  I  sang  the  cruel  scorn 

That  crazed  this  bold  and  lonely  Knight, 

And  how  he  roam'd  the  mountain-woods 
Nor  rested  day  or  night ; 

I  promised  thee  a  sister  tale 

Of  man's  perfidious  cruelty  : 
Come,  then,  and  hear  what  cruel  wrong 

Befell  the  Dark  Ladie. 


LEWTI,  OR  THE  CIRCASSIAN 
LOVE-CIIAUNT. 

At  midnight  by  the  stream  I  roved 
To  forget  the  form  I  loved. 
Image  of  Lewti !  from  my  mind 
Depart ;  for  Lewti  is  not  kind. 

The  moon  was  high,  the  moonlight  gleam 

And  the  shadow  of  a  star 
Heaved  upon  Tamaha's  stream  ; 

But  the  rock  shone  brighter  far, 
The  rock  half-shelter'd  from  my  view 
By  pendent  boughs  of  tressy  yew — 
So  shines  my  Lewti's  forehead  fair, 
Gleaming  through  her  sable  hair. 
Image  of  Lewti !  from  my  mind 
Depart ;  for  Lewti  is  not  kind. 

I  saw  a  cloud  of  palest  hue, 

Onward  to  the  moon  it  pass'd  ; 
Still  brighter  and  more  bright  it  grew. 
With  floating  colors  not  a  few, 

Till  it  reach'd  the  moon  at  last : 
Then  the  cloud  was  wholly  bright 
With  a  rich  and  amber  light ! 
And  so  with  many  a  hope  I  seek 

And  with  such  joy  I  find  my  Lewti : 
And  even  so  my  pale  won  cheek 

Drinks  in  as  deep  a  flush  of  beauty  ! 
Nay,  treacherous  image !  leave  my  mind. 
If  Lewti  never  will  be  kind. 
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Ahu!  ii  hu  no  power  Id  slay: 

In  hues  are  dim,  iis  hues  are  gray — 

Awav  it  passes  frc»m  the  raooa! 
How  mournfully  it  teenu  to  fly, 

Ever  lading  mora  and  man. 
To  joyless  regions  of  ihe  sky — 

And  now  'lii  whiter  than  before! 
Ai  while  u  my  poor  cheek  will  be. 

When.  Lewti !  on  my  roach  I  lie, 

Nay.  Ireacherou*  image !  leave  ray  mind — 
Anil  yet  ihou  did*!  not  look  unkind. 

1  taw  a  vapor  in  the  sky, 

Thin,  ami  white,  and  very  high ; 
I  ne'er  beheld  to  thin  a  cloud  : 

Perhaps  die  breeles  thai  can  fly 

Now  below  and  now  shore, 
Have  anaich'd  aloft  the  lawny  shroud 

Of  Lady  fair — thai  died  for  love. 
For  maid*,  aa  well  at  youths,  have  periah'd 
From  fruitless  love  loo  loudly  cherish'd. 
Nsy.  treacherous  image  !  leave  my  mind — 
For  Lewti  never  will  be  kind. 

Hush!  my  heedless  feet  from  under 


They  plunge  into  the  gentle  river. 
The  livcMirasi  have  heard  ray  mad, 
And  startle  from  their  reedy  bed. 

0  beauteous  Rinis!  meihinkj  ye  mensur 
Your  movements  to  some  heavenly  lu 

To  tee  you  move  beneath  the  moon, 

1  would  it  were  your  true  delight 
To  aleep  by  day  and  wake  all  night. 

I  know  I 

When  a 

It  kta 

The  nightingale  sings  o'er  her 


rock*,  or  bare  or  moaay.  with  wild  loot 
Crushing  ihe  purple  whorl*  ;  while  oft  unseen. 
Hurrying  along  the  drifted  forest-leaves. 
The  scored  snake  rusde*.  Onward  aril]  I  toil. 

vely  aa  light,  Hidden  aa  summer  gust. 
And  gladaome  aa  Ihe  firel-bom  of  the  spring. 
Beckons  me  on,  or  followa  from  behind. 
Playmate,  or  guide !   The  maaier-peaaion  quelTd, 
"  '    1  that  1  am  free.    With  dun-red  bark 

fir-trees,  and  die  onfrequrnt  slender  oak. 
Forth  from  this  tangle  wild  of  bush  and  brake 
Soar  up.  and  lorn  a  melancholy  vault 


Her 


e  Wisdom  might  n 


i,  and  here  Remorse, 


And  of  ihia  busy  human  heart  aweary, 

In  tree  or  wild-flower. — Gentle  Lunauc! 

'  he  might  not  wholly  cease  to  be. 
He  would  tar  rather  not  bo  that,  he  is ; 


Bui  hence,  fond  wretch  !  breathe  not  cootaftc 

No  mytlle-walka  are  these:  these  are  no  arum 
Where  Love  dare  loiter!    If  in  sullen  mood 
He  should  stray  hither,  ihe  low  slumps  shall  gore 
His  dainty  feel,  ihe  brier  and  the  ihora 
Make  his  plumes  haggard.    Like  a  wounded  bud 
Easily  caughi,  ensnare  him.  O  ye  Nymphs, 
Ye  Oreads  chaste,  ye  dusky  Dryadea ! 

m.  ye  Karlh-M uiils !  you  thai  make  at  mom 
iw-drops  quiver  on  ihe  spiders'  webs! 
You.  O  ye  wingless  Aire  !  thai  creep  between 
The  rigid  atom*  of  heath  and  bitlen  furze. 
Within  whose  scanty  shade,  at  summer-noon, 

p  mother-sheep  hath  worn  a  hollow  bed — 
that  now  cool  her  fleece  with  dropless  dams, 

(V  pant  and  murmur  with  her  feeding  lamb. 
Chose,  cluue  him.  all  ye  Fays,  and  elfin  Gnomes! 
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nahine,  but  hk  feeble  heart 
way  like  a  dissolving  thing. 

»ese !  thou  only,  if  I  guess  aright, 
bathers  of  the  robin's  breast, 

its  little  breast,  so  foil  of  song, 
ve  me,  on  the  mountain-ash. 
o,  desert  Stream !  no  pool  of  thine, 
ir  as  lake  in  latest  summer-eve, 
act  the  stately  virgin's  robe, 
ie  form  divine,  the  downcast  look 
ve !  Behold !  her  open  palm 
cheek  and  brow!  her  elbow  rests 

branch  of  hal£uprooted  tree, 
towards  its  mirror!  Who  ere  while 
her  countenance  turn'd,  or  look'd  by 
salth 

true  love's  cruel  muse),  he  now 
it  gaze  and  unoffending  eye, 
0  watery  idol,  dreaming  hopes 
i  the  soul,  but  fleeting,  vain, 
;  phantom-world  on  which  he  gated, 
leaded  gated :  for  see,  ah !  see, 
9  tyrant  with  her  left  hand  plucks 
*f  tall  flowers  that  behind  her  grow, 
d  willow-herb,  and  fox-glove  bells : 
ily,  aa  one  that  toys  with  time, 
m  on  the  pool !  Then  all  the  charm 
all  that  phantom-world  so  fair 
id  a  thousand  circlets  spread, 
lisshapes  the  other.    Stay  awhile, 

who  scarcely  darest  lift  up  thine  eyes ! 

will  soon  renew  its  smoothness,  soon 

will  return !  And  lo !  he  stays : 
ie  fragments  dim  of  lovely  forms 
bling  back,  unite,  and  now  once  more 
jcomes  a  mirror ;  and  behold 
lower  on  the  marge  inverted  there, 
he  half-uprooted  tree — but  where, 
e  virgin's  snowy  arm,  that  lean'd 
branch  ?  He  turns,  and  she  is  gone ! 

she  steals  through  many  a  woodland 


•hall  seek  in  vain.    Ill-fated  youth ! 
day,  and  waste  thy  manly  prime 
B-yearning  by  the  vacant  brook, 
thoughts  bewitch  thine  eyes,  and  thou 
ter  shadow  sbll  abiding  there, 
of  the  Mirror! 

Not  to  thee, 
desert  Stream !  belongs  this  tale : 

i  dark  art  thou — the  crowded  fire 

thy  shores,  and  stretch  across  thy  bed, 

ee  doleful  as  a  cavern-well : 
the  shy  king-fishers  build  their  nest 

.p  banks,  no  loves  hast  thou,  wild  stream! 

ray  chosen  haunt— emancipate 
on's  dreams,  a  freeman,  and  alone, 
race  its  devious  course.    O  lead, 
>  deeper  shades  and  lonelier  glooms, 
ig  through  the  canopy  of  firs, 
ie  sunshine  spots  that  mossy  rock, 
river,  whose  disparted  waves 
under  with  an  angry  sound, 
to  reunite !  And  see !  they  meet, 
9  other  lost  and  found :  and  see 


Placeless,  as  spirits,  one  soft  water-sun 
Throbbing  within  them,  Heart  at  once  and  Eye ! 
With  its  soft  neighborhood  of  filmy  clouds. 
The  stains  and  shadings  of  forgotten  tears, 
Dimness  o'erswum  with  lustre !  Such  the  hour 
Of  deep  enjoyment,  following  love's  brief  feuds , 
And  hark,  the  noise  of  a  near  waterfall ! 
I  pass  forth  into  light — I  find  myself 
Beneath  a  weeping  birch  (most  beautiful 
Of  forest-trees,  the  Lady  of  the  woods), 
Hard  by  the  brink  of  a  tall  weedy  rock 
That  overbrows  the  cataract    How  bursts 
The  landscape  on  my  sight !  Two  crescent  hills 
Fold  in  behind  each  other,  and  so  make 
A  circular  vale,  and  land-lock'd,  as  might  seem. 
With  brook  and  bridge,  and  gray  stone  cottages, 
Half  hid  by  rocks  and  fruit-trees.    At  my  feet, 
The  whortle-berries  are  bedew'd  with  spray, 
Dash'd  upwards  by  the  furious  waterfall. 
How  solemnly  the  pendent  ivy  mass 
Swings  in  its  winnow :  all  the  air  is  calm. 
The   smoke   from    cottage-chimneys,   tinged   with 
light, 
in  columns  ;  from  this  house  alone, 
Close  by  the  waterfall,  the  column  slants, 
And  feels  its  ceaseless  breeze.    But  what  is  this  ? 
That  cottage,  with  its  slanting  chimney-smoke, 
And  close  beside  its  porch  a  sleeping  child, 
His  dear  head  pillow'd  on  a  sleeping  dog — 
One  arm  between  its  fore-legs,  and  the  hand 
Holds  loosely  its  small  handful  of  wild-flowers, 
Unfilleted,  and  of  unequal  lengths. 
A  curious  picture,  with  a  master's  haste 
Sketch'd  on  a  strip  of  pinky-silver  skin, 
Peel'd  from  the  birchen  bark !  Divinest  maid ! 
Yon  bark  her  canvas,  and  those  purple  berries 
Her  pencil !  See,  the  juice  is  scarcely  dried 
On  the  fine  skin !  She  has  been  newly  here ; 
And  lo !  yon  patch  of  heath  has  been  her  couch-  • 
The  pressure  still  remains !  O  blessed  couch ! 
For  this  mayst  thou  flower  early,  and  the  Sun, 
Slanting  at  eve,  rest  bright,  and  linger  long 
Upon  thy  purple  bells!    O  Isabel! 
Daughter  of  genius !  stateliest  of  our  maids ! 
More  beautiful  than  whom  Alcams  wooed, 
The  Lesbian  woman  of  immortal  song ! 
O  child  of  genius !  stately,  beautiful. 
And  full  of  love  to  all,  save  only  me, 
And  not  ungentle  e'en  to  me !  My  heart, 
Why  beats  it  thus  ?  Through  yonder  coppice-wood 
Needs  must  the  pathway  turn,  that  leads  straightway 
On  to  her  father's  house.    She  is  alone ! 
The  night  draws  on — such  ways  are  hard  to  hit— 
And  fit  it  is  I  should  restore  this  sketch, 
Dropt  unawares,  no  doubt    Why  should  I  yearn 
To  keep  the  relic  ?  't  will  but  idly  feed 
The  passion  that  consumes  me.    Let  me  haste ! 
The  picture  in  my  hand  which  she  has  left, 
She  cannot  blame  me  that  I  follow'd  her ; 
And  I  may  be  her  guide  the  long  wood  through 


THE  NIGHT-SCENE. 

A  DRAMATIC  FRAGMENT. 

SANDOVAL, 

You  loved  the  daughter  of  Don  Manrique  ? 

4V 
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Ihd  you  ool  lay  you  w 


One  whom  you  loved  a 


And  woo'd,  perchance, 


Oh!  I  mnnal 
Not  loving  Oropeza.    True,  I  woo'd  her. 
Hoping  to  heal  a  deeper  wound  ;  but  she 
Mel  toy  advance*  with  impasaioo'd  pridn. 
Thai  kindled  lave  wilh  love.    And  when  hf 
Who  in  his  dream  of  hope  alreadv  gnwp'd 
The  golden  circlet  in  hii  hand,  rejected 
My  suit  with  insult,  and  in  memory 
Of  ancient  feuds  pour'd  ciinn  on  my  head, 
Her  HfingT  orerlooh  and  baffled  them! 
Hut  thou  art  stem,  and  wilh  unkindly 
Art  inly  reasoning  u  hi  1st  ihou  liitenesl  to  me. 


Blessings  gather  round  her! 
Within  this  wood  there  winds  a  aeeret  passage. 
Beneath  the  walla,  which  opera  out  at  length 
Into  the  gloomiest  covert  of  the  garden — 
The  night  ere  my  departure  to  ihc  army. 
She  nuihnta  ire  nil. line.  led  inc  through  thai  gloom, 
And  to  that  coverl  by  a  alien!  stream. 
Whu.fi.  un!i  one  star  retlected  near  iia  marge, 
Was  die  aole  object  visible  around  me. 
No  leaflet  atirr'd ;  ihe  ait  ■■  almost  aultry ; 


Relapse*  into  blessedness,  I  vnw'd  il: 
That  solemn  vow,  a  whisper  scarcely  heard. 
A  murmur  breathed  against  a  lady's  ear. 
Oh  i  there  it  joy  above  ihe  name  of  pleasure, 
Deep  ecir-praeBion,  an  intense  repose. 


ia« . 


So  other  than  ai  eastern  sages  paint. 
The  God,  who  Hoar*  upon  a  lolo*  leaf. 
Drvama  for  a  thousand  ages  ;  then  awaking, 
Creates  a  world,  and  smiling  at  the  bubble, 
Relaptea  into  blioa- 


Ah!  was  that  bhaa 
Fe*r"d  oa  an  alien,  and  loo  van  for  man  t 
For  suddenly,  impatient  of  its  silence. 
Did  Oropeza.  starting,  grasp  mv  forehead. 
1  caught  her  anna;  the  veins  were  swelling  on  aW 
Throngh  Ihe  dark  bower  aha  aeni  a  hollow  voire, 
Cni !  whul  if  nil  betray  me  I  what  if  ihou  ? 
1  swore,  and  with  an  inward  thought  tint  Head 
The  purpose  and  the  unbalance  of  my  being, 
I  swore  in  her,  that  were  ahe  red  wilh  guilt 
I  would  eichonge  my  unblctich'd  itnte  wilh  htrv 
Friend  !  by  that  winding  pasage,  to  thai  buntt 
I  now  will  go — all  objects  there  will  teach  me 
Unwavering  love,  and  ainglcneaa  of  heart. 
Go,  Sandoval !  I  am  prepared  to  meet  her — 
Say  nothing  of  me — I  myself  will  aeek  her — 
Nay,  leave  me,  friend  !  1  cannot  bear  the  torment 
And  keen  inquiry  of  that  •conning  eye — 

[Eul  Htstv  retire*  iiio  At  ao 

Eivnovm.  (alone}. 
0  Henry !  always  (invert  iboa  to  be  great 
By  thine  own  act — yet  art  Ihou  never  great 
Bui  by  Ihe  inspiration  of  great  pasekat. 
The  whirl-blast  come*,  the  descrt-sanda  rise  up 
And  shape  Ihcmsolves :  from  Earth  to  Heaven  li 

A?  though  they  were  the  pillars  of  a  temple. 
Bttilt  by  Omnipotence  in  its  own  honor ! 

It-it  ■:'..''    Ml.-l 
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Gaily  from  thy  mother-stalk 

Wert  thou  danced  and  wailed  high— 
Soon  on  thia  unsheltered  walk 

Flung  to  fade,  to  rot  and  die. 


T*  AN  UNFORTUNATE  WOMAN  AT  THE 

THEATRE. 

Maiden,  that  with  sullen  brow 
Sittest  behind  those  Tirgiua  gay, 

Like  a  scorch'd  and  mildew'd  bough, 
Lcafle—  'mid  the  blooms  of  May ! 

Him  who  lured  thee  and  forsook, 

Oft  I  watch'd  with  angry  gaze, 
Fearful  saw  his  pleading  look. 

Anxious  heard  bis  fervid  phrase. 

Soft  the  glances  of  the  youth. 
Soil  his  speech,  and  soft  his  sigh ; 

But  no  sound  like  simple  truth. 
But  no  true  love  in  his  eye. 

Lotbing  thy  polluted  lot. 
Hie  thee,  Maiden,  hie  thee  hence ! 

Seek  thy  weeping  Mother's  cot, 
With  a  wiser  innocence. 

Thou  hast  known  deceit  and  folly, 
Thou  hast  felt  that  vice  is  woe : 

With  a  musing  melancholy 
Inly  arm'd,  go,  Maiden !  go. 

Moiher  sage  of  Self-dominion, 

Firm  thy  steps,  O  Melancholy ! 
The  strongest  plume  in  wisdom's  pinion 

Is  the  memory  of  past  folly. 

Mute  the  sky-lark  and  forlorn, 
While  she  moults  the  firstling  plumes, 

That  hod  skimm'd  the  tender  corn, 
Or  the  bean-field's  odorous  blooms : 

Sunn  with  renovated  wing 

Shall  she  dare  a  loftier  flight, 
I  p ward  to  the  day-star  spring, 

And  einbathe  in  heavenly  light 


UNKS  COMPOSED  IN  A  CONCERT-ROOM. 

V>jt  cold,  nor  stem,  ray  soul !  yet  I  detest 
The*e  scented  Rooms,  where,  to  a  gaudy  throng. 

ifcaves  the  proud  Harlot  her  distended  breast, 
In  intricacies  of  laborious  song. 

IV«*  (eel  not  Music's  genuine  power,  nor  deign 
To  melt  at  Nature's  passion-wtirblcd  plaint ; 

>.:  when  the  long-breathed  ninner's  uptrill'd  strain 
R  :rvts  in  a  squall — they  gnj-c  for  wonderment. 

Ivk  the  deep  buzz  of  Vanity  nnd  Hnte  ! 
Sromful.  vet  envious,  with  self-torturing  sneer 

•fv  I.nly  eves  some  maid  of  humbler  state. 
While  the  pert  Captain,  or  the*  primmer  Priest, 
Fraiitr*  accordant  scandal  in  her  car. 
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O  give  roe,  from  this  heartless  scene  released. 
To  hear  our  old  musician,  blind  and  gray 

(Whom  stretching  from  my  nurse's  arms  I  kiss'd), 
Ilia  Scottish  tunes  and  warlike  marches  play 

By  moonshine,  on  the  balmy  summer-night, 
The  while  I  dance  amid  the  tedded  hay 

With  merry  maids,  whose  ringlets  loss  in  light 

Or  lies  the  purple  evening  on  the  bay 
Of  the  calm  glossy  lake,  O  let  me  hide 

Unheard,  unseen,  behind  the  older-trees 
For  round  their  roots  the  fisher's  boat  is  tied, 

On  whose  trim  seat  doth  Edmund  stretch  at  ease, 
And  while  the  lazy  boat  sways  to  and  fro, 

Breathes  in  his  flute  sod  airs,  so  wild  and  slow, 
That  his  own  cheek  is  wet  with  quiet  tears. 

But  O,  dear  Anne !  when  midnight  wind  careers, 
And  the  gust  pelting  on  the  out-house  shed 

Makes  the  cock  shrilly  on  the  rain-storm  crow. 

To  hear  thee  sing  some  ballad  full  of  woe, 
Ballad  of  shipwreck'd  sailor  floating  dead. 

Whom  his  own  true-lovo  buried  in  the  sands ' 
Thee,  gentle  woman,  for  thy  voice  remeasures 
Whatever  tones  and  melancholy  pleasures 

The  things  of  Nature  utter ;  birds  or  trees, 
Or  moan  of  ocean-gale  in  weedy  caves. 
Or  where  the  stiff  grass  'mid  the  heath-plant  waves, 

Murmur  and  music  thin  of  sudden  breeze. 


THE  KEEPSAKE. 

The  tedded  hay,  the  first  fruits  of  the  soil, 
The  tedded  hay  and  corn-sheaves  in  one  field, 
Show  summer  gone,  ere  come.    The  foxglove  tall 
Sheds  its  loo>e  purplo  tielln,  or  in  the  gust, 
Or  when  it  bends  Iwnenth  the  up-springing  lark, 
Or  mountain-finch  ulighting.    And  the  rose 
(In  vain  the  darling  of  successful  love) 
Stands,  like  some  boasted  beauty  of  past  years, 
The  thorns  remaining,  and  the  flowers  all  gone. 
Nor  can  I  find,  amid  my  lonely  walk 
By  rivulet,  or  spring,  or  wet  road-side, 
That  blue  and  bright-eyed  floweret  of  the  brook, 
Hope's  gentle  gem,  the  sweet  Forget-me-not!* 
So  will  not  fade  the  flowers  which  Emmclino 
With  delicate  fingers  on  tho  snow-white  silk 
Has  work'd  (the  flowers  which  most  she  knew  1 

loved), 
And,  more  beloved  than  they,  her  auburn  hair. 

In  the  cool  morning  twilight,  early  waked 
By  her  full  bosom's  joyous  restlessness, 
Softly  she  rose,  and  lightly  stole  along, 
l>own  the  slope  coppice  to  the  woodbine  bower, 
Whose  rich  flowers,  swinging  in  the  morning  breeze, 
Over  their  dim  fast-moving  shadows  hung, 
Making  a  quiet  image  of  disquiet 
In  the  smooth,  scarcely  moving  rivet-pool. 
There,  in  that  bower  where  first  *«he  own'd  her  love 
And  let  me  kiss  my  own  warm  tear  of  joy 
From  off  her  glowing  cheek,  she  sate  and  stretch'd 


*  One  of  the  nnni'-i  (and  meriting  to  he  tho  only  one)  of  the 
M:;ofutis  Scorpwules  I'alustm,  a  flower  from  liz  to  twelve 
inches  hi*h,  with  blue  blo*«»m  nnd  bright  yellow  eye.  It  has 
the  same  name  over  th"  whole  Ivnpire  of  (lennany  it'ergis* 
man  mcJU)  anil,  wc  believe,  in  Denmark  nnd  SwcU"C 
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The  silk  upon  the  frame,  and  work  d  her  name 
Between  the  Mow-Rose  and  Forget-me-not — 

That  Ibrced  to  wander  till  sweet  spring  return, 
I  yet  might  ne'er  ferret  her  snule.  her  look. 
Her  voice  (that  even  in  her  mirthful  mood 
Has  made  ■ 


tttbai 


n  thenceforth  no  other  i 


WW 


Ah  !  nol  by  Cam  or  ba,  famous  streams. 

In  arched  groves,  Ihe  youthful  poet's  choice  ; 

Nor  while  balf-liateiiinit.  'mid  delicious  dreams. 
To  harp  and  song  from  lady's  hand  tuid  voice  ; 

Nor  yet  while  gazing  in  tublimer  mood 
On  clifl;  or  cataract,  in  Alpine  dell ; 
In  dim  csive  with  bladdery  sea-wood  strew'd. 


g  v.ildfi 


iilU'Ui 


Our  sea-bard  sang  this  song  I  which  still  he  sings, 
And  sings  lor  thee,  sweet  friend!  Hark.  Pity,  hark! 

Now  mounts,  now  totters  on  the  Tempest's  wings. 
Now  groans,  and  shivers,  the  repltinging  Bark! 


"  Cling  TO  the  shrouds  ! ' 


In  rain!  The  breakers 
of  all  his  clan 


Bay  then,  what  i[ 


Death  shrieks  !  With  two  t 
forlorn  the  poet  fared  tho  Gi 
No  classic  roamer,  hut  a  shipwreck'd  man  ! 

is  inspired  these  genial  strains, 
TO  so  bright  a  name  I 
Tho  elevating  thought  of  sufier'd  pains. 

Which  gentle  hearts  shall  mount ;  but  chief,  tl 


Of  Gratitude!  Remembrances  of  Friend, 


Believe  me.  while  in  bed  you  lay. 
Your  danger  taught  us  all  to  pray : 

Voq  made  us  grow  devouier! 
Each  eye  look'd  up.  and  seetn'd  to  > 

How  can  we  do  without  her '. 


Irl  hi 


loath 


i  little  w 


irere  a  hale  feathery  bird. 
To  you  I'd  fly,  my  dear! 
But  thoughts  like  these  nre  idle  things. 

And  I  stay  here, 
But  in  my  sleep  to  you  I  fly : 

I  'm  always  with  you  in  my  sleep  ! 

The  world  is  all  one's  own. 

Bui  then  one  nukes,  and  where  am  I  >. 

All,  oil  alone. 

Sleep  stays  not.  though  a  monarch  bids : 

So  I  love  to  wake  ere  break  of  day  i 

For  though  my  sleep  be  gone. 

Yet,  while  '1  is  dark,  one  shuts  one's  bos 

And  still  dreams  on. 


T  is  sweet  to  him.  who  all  the  week 
Through  city-crowds  must  puah  bis  way. 

To  stroll  alone  through  fields  and  woods. 
And  hallow  thus  the  Sabbath-Day 
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i  in  brimful  of  gladness  and  love, 
ield*  below  him,  the  blue  sky  above, 
p,  and  he  sings;  and  for  ever  sings  he— 
Lore,  and  my  Love  loves  me ! " 


rHE  VISIONARY  HOPE. 

ave  no  Hope!  Though  lowly  kneeling 
Id  frame  a  prayer  within  hii  breast, 
ntreat  for  some  sweet  breath  of  healing, 
l  body  might  have  ease  and  rest; 

vain!  the  dull  sighs  from  his  chest 
vill  the  stifling  load  revealing, 
ire  forced ;  though  like  some  captive  guest, 
ihsoner  at  his  conqueror's  feast, 
atless  mood  but  half  concealing, 
a  on  his  gentle  brow  confess'd, 
liin  and  miserable  feeling: 
ure  pangs  made  curses  of  his  dreams, 

sleep,  each  night  repelTd  in  vain, 
res  scattered  by  its  own  loud  screams, 
uld  his  heart  command,  though  fain, 
1  wish  to  be  no  more  in  pain. 

»,  which  was  his  inward  bliss  and  boast, 

d  and  died,  yet  ever  near  him  stood, 

ged  in  nature,  wander  where  he  would — 

espair  is  but  Hope's  pining  Ghost ! 

Hope  he  makes  his  hourly  moan, 

ad  can  wish  for  this  alone ! 

ith  light  from  Heaven,  before  its  gleams 

tthcken  visionary  deems) 

d  vanish,  like  a  summer  shower, 

fling  sunshine  from  the  noon-tide  bower! 

!  yet  this  one  Hope  should  give 

i  that  he  would  bless  his  pains  and  live. 


Its  own  sweet  self— a  lore  of  Thee 
That  seems,  yet  cannot  greater  be! 


HE  HAPPY  HUSBAND. 

A  FRAGMENT. 

methinks,  the  while  with  Thee 

the,  as  from  the  heart,  thy  dear 

ledicated  name,  I  hear 

bo  and  a  mystery, 

dge  of  more  than  passing  life, 

n  that  very  name  of  Wife! 

of  love,  that  ne'er  can  sleep! 
ling  that  upbraids  the  heart 
happiness  beyond  desert, 
dncss  half  requests  to  weep! 
less  I  not  the  keener  sense 
inalarming  turbulence 

ent  joys,  that  ask  no  sting, 
jealous  fears,  or  coy  denying ; 
>rn  beneath  Love's  brooding  wing, 
>  tenderness  soon  dying. 
1  out  their  giddy  moment,  then 
1  the  soul  to  love  again. 

precipitated  vein 
es,  that  eddy  in  the  flow 
mthest  song,  they  come,  they  go, 
re  the  sweeter  under-strain 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  LOVE. 

How  warm  this  woodland  wild  Recess! 
Love  surely  hath  been  breathing  here, 
And  this  sweet  bed  of  heath,  my  dear ! 

Swells  up,  then  sinks,  with  faint  caress, 
As  if  to  have  you  yet  more  near. 

Eight  springs  have  flown,  since  last  I  lay 
On  seaward  Quantock's  heathy  hills, 
Where  quiet  sounds  from  hidden  rills 

Float  here  and  there,  like  things  astray, 
And  high  o'erhead  the  sky-lark  shrills 

No  voice  as  yet  had  made  the  air 
Be  music  with  your  name;  yet  why 
That  asking  look  f  that  yearning  sigh  f 

That  sense  of  promise  everywhere? 
Beloved!  flew  your  spirit  by? 

As  when  a  mother  doth  explore 
The  rose-mark  on  her  long-lost  child 
I  met,  I  loved  you,  maiden  mild ! 

As  whom  I  long  had  loved  before— 
So  deeply,  had  I  been  beguiled. 

You  stood  before  me  like  a  thought, 
A  dream  remember'd  in  a  dream. 
But  when  those  meek  eyes  first  did  seem 

To  tell  me,  Love  within  you  wrought— 
O  Greta,  dear  domestic  stream ! 

Has  not,  since  then,  I/)ve's  prompture  deep, 
Has  not  Love's  whisper  evermore, 
Been  ceaseless,  as  thy  gentle  roar? 

Sole  voice,  when  other  voices  sleep, 
Dear  undersong  in  Clamor's  hour. 


ON   REVISITING  THE  SEA-SHORE,    AFTER 
LONG   ABSENCE, 

UNDER   STRONG   MEDICAL  RECOMMENDATION  NOT  TO 

BATHE. 

God  be  with  thee,  gladsome  Ocean! 

How  gladly  greet  I  thee  once  more! 
Ships  and  waves,  and  ceaseless  motion, 

And  men  rejoicing  on  thy  shore. 

Dissuading  spake  the  mild  Physician, 

"Those  briny  waves  for  thee  are  Death!  • 

But  my  soul  fulfil  I'd  her  mission, 

And  lo!  I  breathe  untroubled  breath.' 

Fashion's  pining  sons  and  daughters, 
That  seek  the  crowd  they  seem  to  fly, 

Trembling  they  approach  thy  waters; 
And  what  cares  Nature,  if  they  die  f 

Me  a  thousand  hopes  and  pleasures, 
A  thousand  recollections  bland, 

Thoughts  sublime,  and  stately  measures 
Revisit  on  thy  echoing  strand  -. 
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Dream  (the  fool  herself  ibrsking), 
Tearful  raptures,  boyish  mirth  ; 


I  cannot  die.  if  life  be  love. 


— 


THE  COMPOSITION  OF  A  KISS. 


On  thy  bald  awful  head.  O  sovran  Blanc .' 
The  Ane  and  Arveiron  at  thy  base 
Rave  ceaselessly  ;  but  thou,  nut  awful  font" 
Riaest  from  fnnh  thy  Blent  Sea  of  Fine*. 
How  nlenlly  !  Around  thee  and  above 
Deep  is  the  air  and  dark,  f  uUtantial.  black. 
An  ebon  mow :  methinks  thou  piereeat  it. 
As  with  a  wedge !  But  when  I  look  again. 
It  is  dune  own  calm  home,  thy  crystal  shrine. 
Thy  habitation  from  eteroiry ! 
O  dread  and  silent  Mount!  I  gated  upon  dm 
Till  thou,  still  present  to  [he  bodily  sew. 


CuriD,  if  atorying  legends'  tell  arigh 
Onee  framed  a  rich  eliiir  "I"  ili-ii;ht. 
A  chalice  o'er  love-kindled  flames  he 


Art, 


With  these  [he  magic  dews,  which  evening  I 
Brush'd  from  the  Idolian  star  by  faery  wingi 
Each  tender  pledge  of  sacred  faith  he  join'd. 
Each  gentler  pleasure  of  die  unlimited  mind- 
Day-dreains.  whose  tints  with  sportive  bhghmo 
And  Hope,  the  blameless  parasite  of  woe. 
The  eyeless  Chemist  henrd  the  proceaa  rise. 
The  steamy  chalice  bubbled  up  in  sighs; 
Sweet  sounds  transpired,  aa  when  Ih'i 
Poura  the  sott  murra'ring  of  responsive  love. 
The  fimth'd  work  might  Envy  vainly  blame. 
And  "  Kisses''  vvaa  [he  precious  compound's  ■ 
With  half  the  god  hi*  Cyprian  mother  bleat. 
And  breathed  on  Saia'i  lovelier  lips  the  rest. 


III.  MEDITATIVE  POEMS, 


',1  [hi'  ii,\,-: 


y  ilioughl: 

■!  beguiling  melody. 
H  we  are  listening  to 
mat  blending  with  my ' 


Till  the  dilating  Soul,  enr 
.he  mighty  virion  pat 
her  natural  form. » 


rake,  my  soul !  not  only  panare  pnise 
owrst !  not  alone  these  swelling  lean. 
[hanks  and  secret  ecstasy!  Awake. 

i  of  iwect  song!  Awake,  my  heart,  awake! 
Green  vale*  and  icy  clilE.  all  join  my  Hymn 

Thou  first  and  chief,  sole  Sovereign  of  the  ('tis 
O  struggling  with  the  darkness  all  the  night. 
And  visited  all  nighi  by  tmona  of  stars. 
Or  when  (hey  climb  lite  sky  or  when  they  K&ki 
Companion  of  the  Morning-Star  at  dawn. 
Thyself  earth's  toaj-  star,  and  of  the  dawn 
Co-herald:  wake.  O  wake,  and  atier  praise' 
Who  tank  thy  sunless  pilars  deep  in  earth  I 
Who  fill'd  thy  corinn-nance  with  rosy  lighll 
Who  made  thee  Parent  of  perpetual  streams ! 
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Te  living  flower*  that  skirt  the  eternal  frost ' 
Ye  wild  goats  sporting  round  the  eagle's  nest ! 
Ye  eagles,  play-mates  of  the  mountain-storm ! 
Ye  lightning*,  the  dread  arrows  of  the  clouds ! 
Ye  signs  and  wonders  of  the  element! 
Vtter  forth  God,  and  fill  the  hills  with  praise! 

TVra  too,  hoar  Mount !  with  thy  sky-pointing  peaks, 
Oft  from  whose  feet  the  Avalanche,  unheard, 
Ssoosj  downward,  glittering  through  the  pure  serene 
hto  the  depth  of  clouds,  that  veil  thy  breast — 
Thou  loo  again,  stupendous  Mountain !  thou 
last  as  I  raise  my  head,  awhile  bowM  low 
h  sdoratkm.  upward  from  thy  base 
Sow  travelling  with  dim  eyes  suffused  with  tears, 
Solemnly  seemest,  like  a  vapory  cloud, 
To  rise  before  me — Rise,  O  ever  rise, 
Is*  like  a  cloud  of  incense,  from  the  earth ! 
1V»  kingly  Spirit  throned  among  the  hills, 
Ita  dread  Ambassador  from  Earth  to  Heaven, 
Great  Hierarch !  tell  thou  the  silent  sky. 
And  tell  the  Slavs,  and  tell  yon  rising  sun 
Earth,  with  her  thousand  voices,  praises  God. 


YITTTKf  Of  TOS 


LIMES 

ALBUM   AT  KLBIlfOBmODK,   IN   THE 
HARTZ   FOSXST. 


I  noon  on  Bracken's*  sovran  height,  and  saw 

Woods  crowding  upon  woods,  hills  over  hills, 

A  Furring  scene,  and  only  limited 

Bv  the  blue  distance.     Heavily  my  way 

I^-anward  I  dragg'd  through  fir-proves  evermore, 

Where  bright  preen  moss  heaves  in  sepulchral  forms 

S.^rckltd  with  Minshine  ;  and,  but  seldom  heard, 

TV  sweet  bird's  sonc  became  a  hollow  sound  ; 

ArJ  the  breeze,  murmuring  indivisibly, 

Preened  its  solemn  murmur  moat  distinct 

Krr-m  raanv  a  note  of  mnnv  a  waterfall, 

A-.d  the  brook'*i  chatter ;  'mid  whose  islet  stones 

TV  dingy  kid  ling  with  its  tinkling  bell 

L-ap'd  frolicsome,  or  old  romantic  goat 

Sit,  his  white  beard  slow  waving.     I  moved  on 

In  low  and  languid  mood  :t  for  I  had  found 

That  outward  forms,  the  loftiest,  still  receive 

The.r  finer  influence  from  the  Life  within  : 

F.-ur  ciphers  else  :  fair,  but  of  import  vague 

"r  unroncerning,  where  the  Heart  not  finds 

Hjrtory  or  prophecy  of  Friend,  or  Child, 

"r  penile  Maid,  our  first  and  early  love, 

Or  Father,  or  the  venerable  name 

(H  our  adored  Country !  O  thou  Queen, 

Thou  delegated  Deity  of  Earth, 

'Hear,  dear  England  !  how  my  longing  eye 

Tum'd  westward,  shaping  in  the  steady  clouds 

Thy  sands  and  high  white  cliffs ! 


•  The  highett  mount  sin  in  the  Hartz,  and  indeed  in  North 
Gosany. 

t When  I  have  cased 

From  wme  hijrh  eminence  on  goodly  vales, 
And  <*•»(•  and  village*  embowvsr'd  bvlow, 
The  tboaslit  would  rite  thai  all  to  mo  wan  strange 
Amid  the  scenes  so  fair,  nor  one  small  *pot 
^Tbera  o>y  tired  mind  might  r^rt,  and  call  it  home. 

fin* Out's  Hymn  U  the  Penates. 

£3 


My  native  land ! 
Fill'd  with  the  thought  of  thee  this  heart  was  proud 
Yea,  mine  eye  swam  with  tears :  that  all  the  view 
From  sovran  Bracken,  woods  and  woody  hills, 
floated  away,  like  a  departing  dream, 
Feeble  and  dim !  Stranger,  these  impulses 
Blame  thou  not  lightly ;  nor  will  I  profane, 
With  hasty  judgment  or  injurious  doubt, 
That  man's  sublimer  spirit,  who  can  feel 
That  God  is  everywhere !  the  God  who  framed 
Mankind  to  be  one  mighty  Family, 
Himself  our  Father,  and  the  World  our  Home. 


ON  OBSERVING  A  BLOSSOM  ON  THE  FIRST  CP 
FEBRUARY,  1796. 

Sweet  Flower !  that  peeping  from  thy  russet  stem 

Un  Coldest  timidly  (for  in  strange  sort 

This    dark,    frieze-coated,  hoarse,    teeth-chattering 

month 
Hath  borrow'd  Zephyr *s  voice,  and  gazed  upon  thee 
With  blue  voluptuous  eye),  alas,  poor  Flower! 
These  are  but  flatteries  of  the  faithless  year. 
Perchance,  escaped  its  unknown  polar  cave, 
E'en  now  the  keen  North-East  is  on  its  way. 
Flower  that  must  perish !  shall  I  liken  thee 
To  some  sweet  girl  of  too  too  rapid  growth, 
Nipp'd  by  Consumption  'mid  untimely  charms  f 
Or  to  Bristowa  s  Bard,*  the  wondrous  boy ! 
An  Amaranth,  which  earth  scarce  seem'd  to  own. 
Till  Disappointment  came,  and  pelting  wrong 
Beat  it  to  earth  ?  or  with  indignant  grief 
Shall  I  compare  thee  to  poor  Poland's  Hope, 
Bright  flower  of  Hope  kill'd  in  the  opening  bud  ? 
Farewell,  sweet  blossom  !  better  fate  be  thine, 
And  mock  my  boding!  Dim  similitudes 
Weaving  in  moral  strains.  I'\c  stolen  one  hour 
From  anxious  Sklk.  Life's  cruel  Task-Master! 
And  the  warm  wooings  of  this  satiny  day 
Tremble  along  my  frame,  and  harmonize 
The  attemper'd  organ,  that  even  saddest  thoughts 
Mix  with  some  sweet  sensations,  like  harsh  tunes 
Play'd  deftly  on  a  soft-toned  instrument. 


THE  EOLIAN  HARP. 

COMrOSKD  AT  CLEVEDON,  SOMERSETSHIRE- 

My  pensive  Sara  !  thy  soft  cheek  reclined 

Thus  on  mine  arm.  most  soothing  sweet  it  is 

To  sit  beside  our  cot,  our  cot  o'ergrown 

With  white-flower' d  Jasmin,  and  the  broad-leaved 

Myrtle, 
(Meet  emblems  they  of  Innocence  and  Love!) 
And  watch  the  clouds,  that  late  were  rich  with  light. 
Slow  saddening  roiuid.  and  mark  the  star  of  eve 
Serenely  brilliant  (such  should  wisdom  be) 
Shine  opposite!  How  exquisito  the  scents 
Snatch'd   from   you    iK'un-ficld !    and  the    world  so 

hush'd  ! 
The  stillv  murmur  of  the  distant  Sea 
Tells  us  of  Silence. 

And  that  simplest  Lute, 
Placed  length-ways  in  the  clasping  casement,  hark 
How  by  the  desultory  breeze  caress  "d, 
Like  some  coy  maid  half  yielding  to  her  lo.sr, 


*  CiiaHertun. 
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It  pours  neb  nwi  upbraiding,  u  must  needs 
Tempi  to  repeat  iho  wrong  -  And  now,  it>  airing! 
Boldlier  swept,  the  long  sequacious  notes 
Over  delicious  lurges  sink  and  rise. 
Such  ■  tots  floating  witchery  of  nund 
Ai  twilight  Kliira  make,  when  they  at  era 
Voyage  on  gentle  galea  from  Fairyland. 
Where  Mclodiee  round  honey-dropping  flowers, 
Footlcai  and  wild,  like  birds  of  Paradise. 
Nor  pome,  nor  perch,  hovering  on  untamed  wing  I 
O  ihe  one  life  within  us  and  abroad. 
Which  mee.li  nil  moiion  and  becomes  its  aoul, 
A  light  in  aoiind.  a  sound.like  power  in  light, 
Rhythm  in  all  thought,  and  joyance  everywbere- 
Mcthinkt,  it  should  have  been  impoaaibls 
Plot  to  love  all  things  in  a  world  bo  rillM  ; 
Where  the  breeze  warbles,  and  ihe  mute  Mill  air 
la  Music  alumbering  on  her  in 


And  thus,  my  lovo !  ai  on  the  midway  alope 
Of  yonder  hill  I  ttretch  my  limba  at  neon. 
Whilst  through  my  hair-cloaed  eye-lid*  1  behold 
The  sunbeams  dance,  like  diamonds,  on  the  main. 
And  u-an.ii.il  muse  Dpon  tranquillity; 
Full  many  a  thought  uncall'd  and  undetain'd. 
And  many  idle  lutOnir  phantasies. 
Traversa  my  indolent  and  [naive  brain. 
As  wild  and  various  a*  the  random  gale* 
Thai  swell  and  Butler  on  this  subject  law ! 

And  what  if  all  of  animated  nature 
Be  but  organic  harps  diversely  framed. 
That  tremble  imo  thought,  ai  o'er  them  sweeps, 
Plastic  and  vast,  one  intellectual  brecie. 
At  once  the  Sou!  of  each,  and  God  of  All  I 

But  Ihy  more  serious  eye  a  mild  reproof 
Dons.  O  beloved  woman  !  nor  such  thoughts 
Dim  and  unhnllow'd  dost  thou  not  reject, 
And  luddest  me  walk  humbly  with  my  God. 

n  the  family  of  Christ ! 
Well  hast  thou  laid  and  hol'ily  dispraised 
if  the  unregenerate  mind  ; 
jr  as  they  rise  and  break 


Wsa  green  and  woody,  and  re Iresh'd  ibe  eya 
It  was  a  spot  which  you  might  aptly  call 
The  Valley  of  Seclusion  I  once  I  aaw 
(Hallowing  his  Sebbaih-dey  by  quietness) 
A  wealthy  son  of  commerce  saunter  by. 
Bristowa'a  rituen  i  metboughl,  it  cajm'd 
His  thirst  of  idle  gold,  and  made  him  muse 
With  wiser  feelings  j  for  he  paused,  and  loot 'J 
With  a  pleased  aaduess,  and  gand  all  around. 
Then  eyed  our  collage,  and  gased  round  again. 
And  aigh'd,  and  said,  il  was  a  bleated  place. 


Unearthly  minstrelsy !  then  only  heard 

When  the  soul  seeks  to  hear;  whan  all  it  amis. 

But  the  rime,  when  first 
From  thai  low  dell,  steep  up  the  stony  Mount 
r  "'     Vd  wiih  perilous  toil,  and  reach'd  the  loo. 

'hat  a  goodly  scene  !  Hm  the  bleak  Moan. 
The  bare  bleak  Mountain  speckled  Ihin  with  sheet 
Gray  clouds,  that  shadow  ins  spot  the  snnny  Gekki, 
And  River,  now  with  bushy  rocks  o'crtmnr'd. 
Mass  pvasjaug  bright  and  full,  with  naked  hanks; 
And  Seals,  and  Lawns,  Ihe  Abbey  and  ihe  Wasd. 
And  Cola,  and  Hamlets,  and  faint  City-spire ; 
The  Channel  (Atre,  ihe  Island*  and  white  SaOa, 
Dim    Coasts,   and   cloucHike    Hills,   and   ikmlia 

seem'd  tike  Omnipresence  !  God,  roetbotajta*. 
Had  built  bun  there  a  Temple  -  ihe  whole  Wars! 
Soom'd  imaged  in  ill 

No  loisA  profaned  my  overwhelmed  heart. 
Ill  was  a  luxury, — n>  be  I 
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.Ah! — had  none  greater!  And  that  all  had  such! 
It  might  be  ao — but  the  time  is  not  yet 
Speed  it,  O  Father!  Let  thy  Kingdom  come ! 


TO  THE  REV.  GEORGE  COLERIDGE  OF 
OTTERY  ST.  MARY,  DEVON. 


with  son  roxm. 


Notts  in  Bains  sofani  peterai. 

Btr.  Carm.  fib.  i.  8. 


A  BLBSEP  lot  hath  he,  who  having  pass'd 
lbs  youth  and  eariy  manhood  in  the  stir 
And  turmoil  of  the  world,  retreats  at  length, 
With  cares  that  move,  not  agitate  the  heart. 
To  die  aame  dwelling  where  his  father  dwelt ; 
And  haply  views  bis  tottering  little  ones 
Embrace  those  aged  knees  and  climb  that  lap, 
On  which  first  kneeling  his  own  infancy 
Ura'd  its  brief  prayer.    Such,  O  my  earliest  Friend ! 
Thy  lot,  and  such  thy  brothers  too  enjoy. 
At  distance  did  ye  climb  life's  upland  road, 
Yet  cheer d  and  cheering:  now  fraternal  love 
Hath  drawn  you  to  one  centre.   Be  your  days 
Holy,  and  bleat  and  blessing  may  ye  live ! 

To  mo  tb' Eternal  Wisdom  hath  dispensed 
A  different  fortune  and  more  different  mind — 
Me  from  the  spot  where  first  I  sprang  to  light 
Too  soon  transplanted,  ere  my  soul  bad  fix'd 
la  first  domestic  loves ;  and  hence  through  life 
Chasing  chance-started  Friendships.    A  brief  while 
Some  have  preserved  me  from  Life's  pelting  ills ; 
But,  like  a  tree  with  leaves  of  feeble  stem, 
If  the  clouds  lasted,  and  a  sudden  breeze 
Ruffled  the  boughs,  they  on  my  head  at  once 
Dropp'd  the  collected  ahower ;  and  some  most  false, 
False  and  fair  fbliagcd  as  the  Monchineel, 
Have  tempted  me  to  slumoer  in  their  sliade 
E  'en  'mid  the  storm ;  then  breathing  subtlest  damps, 
Mu'd  their  own  venom  with  the  rain  from  Heaven, 
That  I  woke  poison'd  !  But,  all  praise  to  Him 
Who  gives  us  all  things,  more  have  yielded  me 
Permanent  shelter;  and  beside  one  Friend, 
Beneath  uY  impervious  covert  of  one  Oak, 
I  've  raised  a  lowly  shed,  and  know  the  names 
Of  Husband  and  of  Father ;  nor  unhealing 
Of  that  divine  and  nightly-whimpering  Voice, 
Which  from  my  childhood  to  maturer  years 
Spake  to  me  of  predestinated  wreaths, 
Bright  with  no  fading  colors! 

Yet  at  times 
My  »i il  is  sad,  that  I  have  roam'd  through  life 
SuLI  most  a  stranger,  most  with  naked  heart 
Ai  mine  own  home  and  birth-place  :  chiefly  then, 
When  I  remember  thee,  my  earliest  Friend ! 
*T  liee.  m  ho  did»t  watch  my  boyhood  and  my  youth  ; 
Ift'lrt  true  my  wanderings  with  a  Father's  eye; 
And  toding  evil,  yel  still  hoping  good, 
Ht.  rHikfd  each  fault,  and  over  all  my  woes 
Sirrnw  d  in  silence  !  lie  who  counts  alone 
The  beaungs  of  the  solitary  heart, 
That  Being  knows,  how  1  liave  loved  thee  ever, 


Loved  as  a  brother,  as  a  son  revered  theo ! 

Oh !  't  is  to  me  an  ever-new  delight, 

To  talk  of  thee  and  thine :  or  when  the  blast 

Of  the  shrill  winter,  rattling  our  rude  sash, 

Endears  the  cleanly  hearth  and  social  bowl ; 

Or  when  as  now,  on  some  delicious  eve, 

We,  in  our  sweet  sequesterM  orchard-plot, 

Sit  on  the  tree  crooked  earthward;  whose  old  bought, 

That  hang  above  us  in  on  orborous  roof, 

Surr'd  by  the  faint  gale  of  departing  May, 

Send  their  loose  blossoms  slanting  o'er  our  heads ! 

Nor  dost  not  ihou  sometimes  recall  those  hours. 
When  with  tho  joy  of  hope  thou  gavest  thine  ear    . 
To  my  wild  firstling-lays.    Since  then  my  song 
Hath  sounded  deeper  notes,  such  as  beseem 
Or  that  sod  wisdom  folly  leaves  behind. 
Or  such  as,  tuned  to  these  tumultuous  times, 
Cope  with  the  tempest's  swell ! 

These  various  strains 
Which  I  have  framed  in  many  a  various  mood, 
Accept,  my  Brother !  and  (for  some  perchance 
Will  strike  discordant  on  thy  milder  mind) 
If  aught  of  Error  or  intemperate  Truth 
Should  meet  thine  ear.  think  thou  that  riper  ago 
Will  calm  it  down,  and  let  thy  love  forgive  it ! 


INSCRIPTION  FOR  A  FOUNTAIN  ON  A  HEATH. 

This  Sycamore,  oft  musical  with  bees, — 

Such  tents  the  Patriarchs  loved !  O  long  unharm'd 

May  all  its  aged  boughs  o'er-canopy 

The  small  round  basin,  which  this  jutting  stone 

Keeps  pure  from  falling  leaves!  Ixmg  may  the  Spring, 

Quietly  oh  a  bleeping  infant's  breath, 

Send  up  cold  waters  to  the  traveller 

With  soil  and  oven  pulse  !  Nor  ever  cease 

Yon  tiny  cone  of  sand  its  soundless  dance, 

Which  at  the  bottom,  like  a  fairy's  page. 

As  merry  and  no  taller,  dances  still. 

Nor  wrinkles  the  smooth  surface  of  the  Fount 

Here  twilight  is  and  coolness  :  hero  is  mots, 

A  soli  seat,  and  a  deep  and  amplo  shade. 

Thou  mayst  toil  far  and  And  no  second  tree. 

Drink,  Pilgrim,  here !  Here  rest !  and  if  thy  heart 

Be  innocent,  here  too  shalt  thou  refresh 

Thy  spirit,  listening  to  some  gentle  sound, 

Or  passing  gale  or  hum  of  murmuring  bees ! 


A  TOMBLESS  EPITAPH. 

T  is  true,  Idolocl.istes  Satyrane ! 

(So  call  him,  for  so  mingling  blame  with  praise. 

And  smiles  with  anxious  looks,  his  earliest  friends, 

Masking  his  birth-name,  wont  to  character 

His  wild-wood  fancy  and  impetuous  zeal) 

*T  is  true  that,  passionate  tor  ancient  truths, 

And  honoring  with  religious  love  tho  Great 

Of  elder  times,  lie  hated  to  excess, 

With  an  unquiet  and  intolerant  scorn. 

The  hollow  puppets  of  a  hollow  age, 

Kver  idolatrous,  and  changing  ever 

Its  worthless  Idols !  Learning,  Power,  and  Time 

(Too  much  of  all;  thus  wvisUng  \u  \am  Nsax 
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OT  fervid  colloquy.    Sickness,  'I  B  true. 
Whole  years  of  weary  days,  besieged  hint  close. 
Eien  lo  the  galea  nod  inlets  of  hii  life  I 
Bat  it  is  One,  no  I™,  thai  strenuous,  firm. 
And  with  ■  natural  gladness,  he  maintain'd 
The  citadel  unconqucr'd.  and  in  joy 
Was  lining  10  follow  the  delightful  Mow. 
For  not  ■  hidden  Pnlh.  Ihsl  lo  the  Shades 
Of  the  beloved  PaiTuiMon  forest  leads, 
Lurk'd  undiscover'd  by  him  ;  not  a  rill 
There  issues  bora  iho  founi  of  Hippocrene, 
But  he  had  traced  il  upward  to  its  source, 
Through  open  glade,  dark  glen,  and  secret  dcIL 
Knew  the  gay  wild-llowcrs  on  it*  bankj,  and  cull'd 
In  raed'cinnble  herbs.    Yea,  oil  alone, 
neglected  holy 


The 


obscure  of  a 


PlljlCMpllY, 


Ho  bode  with  lifted  torch  in  Marry  walla 
Sparkle  as  etw  they  sparkled  to  the  flame 
Of  odorous  lamps  tended  by  Saint  and  Sage. 
O  framed  lor  calmer  times  and  nobler  heart*! 
O  studious  Poet,  eloquent  for  truth  ' 
Philosopher !  tontr-Trinitm  wealth  .nui  death. 
Yci  docile,  childlike,  full  of  life  and  love! 

Thil  record  of  thy  worth  thy  Friend  inscribea, 
VhuuglitfUI.  with  assjsji  lean  upon  bit  cheek. 


this  ijmi'.'i  i:i:r.  In  jViT.fi  MY  prison. 


The  clip  of  smooth  clear  blue  hetwiit  iwd  klaa 

Of  purple  •hodow !  Ye».  they  wander  on 

In  gladness  all  j  'out  thou,  meihinkh  moai  glad, 

My  gentle- hearted  Charles !  for  thou  run  pinea 

And  hunger'd  alter  Nature,  many  a  year. 

In  the  great  city  pent,  winning  thy  war 

With  «d  yet  patient  wul,  through  evil  and  pair 

ige  calamity  !  Ah !  slowly  fink 
Behind  the  western  ridge,  thou  glorious  Sun! 

the  slaw  beam*  of  the  linking  orb. 
Ye  purple  henth-llow crt !  nrhlicr  burn,  re  els  ask 
Live  in  the  yellow  light,  ye  distant  grove* ! 
"     '  kindle.  Ihuu  Mue  OcsbbAI  So  my  Friend, 
■k  with  deep  joy,  may  stand,  as  I  have  Hoot. 

Sili-iu  with  sai inik!  sense  {  yea.  gating  round 

On  the  wide  landscape,  gaze  till  all  doth  seem 
Less  gross  than  bodily  ;  and  of  such  hue* 
As  veil  the  AlinishiY  Spirit,  when  yc-I  be  maksl 
Spin u  perceive  his  presence. 

A  delighl 

Comes  sudden  on  my  heart,  and  1  un  glad 
As  I  im  sslf  were  there !  Nor  in  Ibis  bower. 
This  ln'rlc  liritotree  bower,  have  1  not  mark'd 
Much  (hat  lias  soothed  me.    Pale  beneath  (be  tit 
Hung  the  transparent  foliage  ;  and  I  waieh'd 
Some  hrond  and  sunny  leaf,  and  loved  lose* 
The  shadow  of  the  leaf  and  stem  above 
Dappling  its  sunshine !  And  that  Walnul-trec 
Was  richly  tinged,  and  a  deep  radiance  Uy 
Full  on  the  ancient  Ivy,  which  usurps 
Thaw  fronting  elnu,  and  now.  with  blackest  ass 
.Make*  their  dark  branches  gleam  a  lighter  hue 
Tlinni-li  i!>i'  iuie  itwlijiJii :  mid  though  now  Ibel 
Wii.a!?  silent  hv.  siid  ™>l  a  .Swallow  twiners. 
Yet  Hill  Iho  solitary  Huniblo-Bee 
Sings  in  (he  bean-llower!  Henceforth  1  shall  kaw 
That  Nature  ne'er  deserts  the  wise  and  pure.- 
No  plot  so  narrow,  he  bui  Nature  there. 
No  waste  so  vacant,  but  may  well  employ 
Each  faculty  of  senile,  an'  ' 
Awake  to  Love  and  Beau 

be  bereft  of  promised  good. 
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aatalie:  and  (sureties  of  thy  faith) 

ty  and  Simplicity  stood  by, 

mused  for  thee,  that  thou  shouldst  renounce 

rid'a  low  cares  and  lying  vanities, 

.  and  rooted  in  the  heavenly  Muse, 

ish'd  and  sanctified  to  Poesy. 

»u  wert  plunged,  but  with  forgetful  hand 

i  by  Thetis  erst  her  warrior  Son : 

th  those  recreant  unhaptixed  heels 

t  frying  from  thy  bounden  ministeries— 

it  seems  and  burthensome  a  task 

ve  unwithering  flowers !  But  take  thou  heed : 

a  ait  vulnerable,  wild-eyed  Boy, 

lave  arrows*  mystically  dipp'd, 

i  may  stop  thy  speed.    Is  thy  Burns  dead  ? 

all  he  die  unwept,  and  sink  to  Earth 

Nit  the  meed  of  one  melodious  tear  ?" 

una,  and  Nature's  own  beloved  Bard, 

<  the  **  Illustrioust  of  bis  native  land 

operly  did  look  for  patronage." 

if  Maecenas !  hide  thy  blushing  face ! 

nalch'd  him  from  the  Sickle  and  the  Plow — 

ge  Ale-Firkins. 

Oh !  for  shame  return ! 
eak  rock,  midway  the  Aonian  Mount, 
Hands  a  lone  and  melancholy  tree, 
aged  branches  in  the  midnight  blast 
oleum  music :  pluck  its  darkest  bough, 

the  unwholesome  night-dew  be  exhaled, 
wping  wreath  it  round  thy  Poet's  tomb, 
n  the  outskirts,  where  pollutions  grow, 
e  rank  henbane  and  the  dusky  flowers 
it-shade,  or  its  red  and  tempting  fruit, 
with  stopp'd  nostril  and  glove-guarded  hand 

nice  intertexture,  so  to  twine 
istrious  brow  of  Scotch  Nobility. 

1796. 


TO  A  GENTLEMAN. 

ED    ON   THE    NIGHT   AFTER    HIS    RECITATION 
rOEM    ON   THE  GROWTH   OF   AN   INDIVIDUAL 

k 

•  of  the  Wise !  and  Teacher  of  the  Good ! 

r  heart  have  I  received  that  lay 

ion  historic,  that  prophetic  lay, 

n  (high  theme  by  thee  first  sung  aright) 

foundations  and  the  building  up 

uman  Spirit  thou  hast  dared  to  tell 

aay  he  told,  to  (he  understanding  mind 

ible ;  and  what  within  the  mind, 

1  breathings  secret  as  the  soul 

ial  growth,  oft  quickens  in  the  heart 

its  all  too  deep  for  words  ! — 

Theme  hard  as  high  ! 
es  spontaneous,  and  mysterious  fears 
rst-born  they  of  Reason  and  twin-birth), 

utd  even  when  At  A  considerable  distance  or  high 
,  we  plain \j  bear  the  quill  feathers ;  their  shafts  and 
no  one  mother  creak  at  the  joints  or  working  of  a 
a  tempestuous  sea.** 

Piod.  Olymp.  "••  t  156. 

uim  from  Burns'*  dedication  of  his  Poems  to  the  No- 
I  GcaUr  of  t»*  CaJedoaiaa  limit. 


Of  tides  obedient  to  external  force. 

And  currents  self-determined,  as  might  seem, 

Or  by  some  inner  Power ;  of  moments  awful. 

Now  in  thy  inner  life,  and  now  abroad, 

When   Power  strcom'd   from   thee,   and  thy  aooj 

received 
The  light  reflected,  as  a  light  bestow'd— 
Of  Fancies  fair,  and  milder  hours  of  youth, 
Hyblean  murmurs  of  poetic  thought 
Industrious  in  its  joy,  in  Vales  and  Glens 
Native  or  oulland,  Lakes  and  famous  Hills ! 
Or  on  the  lonely  High-road,  when  the  Stars 
Were  rising ;  or  by  secret  Mountain-streams, 
The  Guides  and  the  Companions  of  thy  way  * 

Of  more  than  Fancy,  of  the  Social  Sense 
Distending  wide,  and  Man  beloved  as  Man, 
Where  France  in  all  her  towns  lay  vibrating 
Like  some  becalmed  bark  beneath  the  burst       i 
Of  Heaven's  immediate  thunder,  when  no  cloud 
Is  visible,  or  shadow  on  the  Main. 
For  thou  wert  there,  thine  own  brows  garlanded, 
Amid  the  tremor  of  a  realm  aglow, 
Amid  a  mighty  nation  jubilant, 
When  from  the  general  heart  of  human-kind 
Hope  sprang  forth  like  a  full-born  Deity! 
— —Of  that  dear  Hope  afflicted  and  struck  down 
So  summon'd  home  ward,  thenceforth  calm  and  sure 
From  the  dread  watch-tower  of  man's  ahsolute  Sell) 
With  light  un waning  on  her  eyes,  lo  look 
Far  on — herself  a  glory  to  behold, 
The  Angel  of  the  vision !  Then  (lost  strain) 
Of  Duty,  chosen  laws  controlling  choice. 
Action  and  Joy ! — An  orphic  song  indeed, 
A  song  divine  of  high  and  passionate  thoughts, 
To  their  own  music  chanted ! 

O  great  Bard ' 
Fro  yet  that  last  strain  dying  awed  the  air, 
With  stedfast  eye  I  view'd  thee  in  the  choir 
Of  ever-enduring  men.    The  truly  Great 
Have  all  one  age,  and  from  one  visible  space 
Shed  influence !  They,  both  in  power  and  act, 
Are  permanent,  and  Time  is  not  with  than, 
Save  as  it  worketh  for  them,  they  in  it. 
Nor  less  a  sacred  mil,  than  those  of  old, 
And  lo  be  placed,  as  they,  with  gradual  fame 
Among  the  archives  of  mankind,  thy  work 
Makes  audible  a  linked  lay  of  Truth, 
Of  Truth  profound  a  sweet  continuous  lay, 
Not  learnt,  but  native,  her  own  natural  notes ' 
Ah !  as  I  listcn'd  with  a  heart  forlorn. 
The  pulses  of  my  being  l>cat  anew : 
And  even  as  life  returns  ujxm  the  drown 'd, 
Life's  joy  rekindling  roused  a  throng  of  pains- 
Keen  Pangs  of  Love,  awakening  as  a  babe 
Turbulent,  with  an  outcry  in  the  heart ; 
And  Fears  self-will'd,  that  hhunn'd  the  eye  of  Hope 
And  Hope  that  scarce  would  know  itself  from  Fear 
Sense  of  past  Youth,  and  Manhood  come  in  vain 
And  Genius  given,  and  knowledge  won  in  vain 
And  all  which  I  had  cull'd  in  wood-walks  wild 
And  all  which  patient  tod  had  rear'd,  and  all, 
Commune  with  Ihee  had  open'd  out — but  flowers 
Strew'd  on  my  corse,  and  borne  upon  my  bier. 
In  the  same  coffin,  for  the  sclf-samo  grave! 

That  way  no  more  !  and  ill  beseems  it  me. 
Who  came  a  welcomcr  in  herald's  guise. 
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Singing  of  Glory,  eft)  Futurity. 

To  wander  bock  on  such  utihealthful  road. 

Plucking  the  poisons  of  self-hami !  And  ill 

MM  beibre  lAg  advancing ! 


eBard! 


Nor  do  thou 


>  ,i  d 


Of  my 

By  Pity  or  Grief,  already  fell  loo  long! 

Nor  lei  my  words  imparl  more  blame  than  needs. 

I'lie  tumult  lose  and  ceased  :  for  Peace  a  nigh 

mora  Wisdom'!  voice  baa  found  o  batening  heart. 

Anud  rhe  howl  of  more  Ihnii  wintrv  storms. 

The  Halcyon  bean  Ihe  voice  of  vernal  houm 

Already  on  the  wing. 


My  sou 
With  rn 


lay  passive,  hy  the  vari 
u  in  surges  now  beneath  the  stats, 
Mitentary  Stars  of  my  own  birth, 
stellated  I" .■  still  darling  off 

darkniw;  now-  a  tranquil  sea, 
and  bright,  yet  swelling  to  the  I 


And  when — O  Friend  !  my  comforter  and  guide 
Srrwijj  it)  iliisfif".  uriil  pnwi-rfu!  1.1  jjiva  atrength  !— 
Thy  long  sustained  MM  finally  closed. 
And  thy  deep  I'licu  hod  reiii'd — yet  thou  thyself 
Wert  still  before  my  eye*,  and  round  ua  both 
That  happy  virion  of  beloved  foecs— 
S.-nn .-••  i-oiifciijus,  and  yet  conscious  of  iu  close 
1  tale,  my  being  blended  in  one  thought 
[Thought  mm  ti  I  or  Aspiration  T  or  Resolve  t) 
Ai*orb'd,  yet  nankins  still  upon  Ihe  sound — 
And  when  I  rose,  1  luund  myaelf  in  prayer. 


4  musical,  moal  melancholy  "t  bud ! 
ilanc  holy  bird  I  Ob  !  idle  ll 

BOJe  night-wanderi 

the  remembrance  of  a  grieioos  wrong. 
Or  alow  distemper,  or  ncglnled  love 
(And  so,  poor  Wretch !  filled  all  thine*  with  burn 

rude  all  gentle  aound*  lell  back  Ihe  Die 

i  own  totTowj.  he  and  sueh  it»  he. 

aamed  these  uolea  a  melancholy  mill 
And  many  a  poet  echoes  Ihe  conceit ; 
Poet  who  hath  bout  ■■■.,'■;.  ■■;  u;-  !!.■■  rlir.-ic 
When  he  had  better  for  have  slrctch'd  his  limbs 

b  a  brook  in  mousy  forwt-dell, 

in  or  Moon-light-  to  the  innniea 
Of  shapes  and  sounds  and  shifting  elements 
Surrendering  his  whole  spirit,  of  tua  song 
'  of  his  frame  forgetful !  so  his  fame 
ild  share  iu  Nature's  immortality, 
•ncrable  thing!  and  so  his  snog 
Should  make  all  Mature  lovelier,  and  itself 
Be  loved  like  Naiurc!  But  'twill  not  be  ao; 
And  youths  and  maidens  most  poetical. 
Who  lose  the  deepening  twilights  of  the  spring 

U-rooms  and  hot  ihoalrea,  they  sail, 
full  of  meet  sympathy,  mus!  heave  their  sighs 
'er  Philomela's  pity-pleading  strains. 

My  friend,  and  thou,  our  Sister  1  we  h»Te  1*» 
diifcrent  lore:  an  tuny  DM  thus  profane 
.aturo's  sweet  voices,  always  full  of  lore 
Ami  joynncn!  Tis  the  merry  Nightingale 
Thai  crowds,  and  burrin,  and  precipitate* 
I  fast  thick  warble  his  delicious  notes, 
io  were  fearful  that  an  April  night 
Would  be  loo  short  for  him  to  utter  forth 
His  love-chant,  and  diiburihen  his  full  sool 
Of  all  its  music! 

And  I  know  a  grove 
Of  large  client,  haul  by  a 
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A  moil  gentle  Maid, 
th  in  her  hospitable  borne 
caade,  and  at  latest  eve 
lady  vowM  and  dedicate 
g  more  than  Nature  in  the  grove) 
gh  the  pathways  ;  the  knows  all  their 
lea, 

Maid !  and  oft  a  moment's  space, 
le  Moon  was  lost  behind  a  cloud, 
a  pause  of  silence ;  till  the  Moon 
sth  awaken 'd  earth  and  sky 
asatton,  and  these  wakeful  Birds 
st  forth  in  choral  minstrelsy, 
udden  gale  had  swept  at  once 
iry  harps !    And  she  hath  watch'd 
htingale  perch'd  giddily 
twig  still  swinging  from  the  breeze, 
motion  tune  his  wanton  song 
y  that  reels  with  tossing  head. 

O  Warbler !  till  to-morrow  eve, 
r  friends !  farewell,  a  short  farewell ! 
en  loitering  long  and  pleasantly, 
•  our  dear  homes. — That  strain  again  ? 
voukl  delay  me !  My  dear  babe, 
e  of  no  articulate  sound, 
igs  with  his  imitative  lisp, 
lid  place  his  hand  beside  his  ear, 
id,  the  small  forefinger  up, 
isten !  And  I  deem  it  wise 
n  Nature's  Play-mate.    He  knows  well 
(•star ;  and  once,  when  he  awoke 
essful  mood  (some  inward  pain 
p  that  strange  thing,  an  infant's  dream), 
th  him  to  our  orchard-plot, 
•Id  the  Moon,  and,  hush'd  at  once, 
sobs,  and  laughs  most  silently, 
ir  eyes,  that  swam  with  undropp'd  tears 
t  the  yellow  moon-beam  !  Well ! — 
t's  tale  :    Bnt  if  that  Heaven 
me  life,  his  childhood  shall  grow  up 
h  these  songs,  that  with  the  night 
ociate  joy!   Once  more,  farewell, 
ingale!  Once  more,  my  friends !  farewell. 


FRoerr  at  midnight. 

erform*  its  secret  ministry, 
any  wind.    The  owlet's  cry 
-and  hark,  again !  loud  as  before, 
of  my  cottage,  all  at  rest, 
e  to  that  solitude,  which  suits 
usings  :  save  that  at  my  side 
infant  slumbers  peacefully, 
idec-d  !  so  calm,  that  it  disturbs 
leditation  with  its  strange 
5  silentncss.    Sea,  hill,  and  wood, 
us  village !  Sea,  and  hill,  and  wood, 
numberless  goings  on  of  life, 
dreams !  the  thin  blue  florae 
ow  burnt  fire,  and  quivers  not ; 
n,  which  fluttered  on  the  grate, 
there,  the  sole  unquiet  thing. 
motion  in  this  hush  of  nature 
sympathies  with  me  who  live, 
L-ompanionable  form, 
flaps  and  freaks  the  idling  Spirit 


By  its  own  moods  interprets,  everywhere 
Echo  or  mirror  seeking  of  itself 
And  makes  a  toy  of  Thought 

ButO!  how  oft, 
How  oft,  at  school,  with  most  believing  mind 
Presageful,  have  I  gazed  upon  the  bars, 
To  watch  that  fluttering  stranger  !  and  as  oft 
With  unclosed  lids,  already  had  I  dreamt 
Of  my  sweet  birth-place,  and  the  old  church-to  f/er 
Whose  bells,  the  poor  man's  only  music,  rang 
From  morn  to  evening,  all  the  hot  Fair-day, 
So  sweetly,  that  they  stirr'd  and  haunted  me 
With  a  wild  pleasure,  falling  on  mine  ear 
Most  like  articulate  sounds  of  things  to  come ! 
So  gazed  I,  till  the  soothing  things,  I  dreamt, 
Lull'd  me  to  sleep,  and  sleep  prolong'd  my  dreams  -. 
And  so  I  brooded  all  the  following  morn, 
Awed  by  the  stern  preceptor's  face,  mine  eye 
Fix'd  with  mock  study  on  my  swimming  book  t 
Save  if  the  door  halfopen'd,  and  I  snatch'd 
A  hasty  glance,  and  still  my  heart  leap'd  up. 
For  still  1  hoped  to  see  the  stranger's  face, 
Townsman,  or  aunt,  or  sister  more  beloved, 
My  play-mate  when  we  both  were  clothed  alike ! 

Dear  Babe,  that  steepest  cradled  by  my  side, 
Whose  gende  breathings,  heard  in  this  deep  calm, 
Fill  up  the   interspersed  vacancies 
And  momentary  pauses  of  the  thought ! 
My  babe  so  beautiful !  it  thrills  my  heart 
With  tender  gladness,  thus  to  look  at  thee, 
And  think  that  thou  shalt  learn  far  other  lore, 
And  in  far  other  scenes !  For  I  was  rear'd 
In  the  great  city,  pent  'mid  cloisters  dim, 
And  saw  nought  lovely  but  the  sky  and  stars. 
But  thou,  my  babe !  shalt  wander  like  a  breeze 
By  lakes  and  sandy  shores,  beneath  the  crags 
Of  ancient  mountain,  and  beneath  the  clouds, 
Which  image  in  their  bulk  both  lakes  and  shores 
And  mountain  crags :  so  shalt  thou  see  and  hear 
The  lovely  shapes  and  sounds  intelligible 
Of  that  eternal  language,  which  thy  God 
Utters,  who  from  eternity  doth  teach 
Himself  in  all,  and  all  things  in  himself. 
Great  universal  Teacher !  he  shall  mould 
Thy  spirit,  and  by  giving  make  it  ask. 

Therefore  all  seasons  shall  be  sweet  to  thee, 
Whether  the  summer  clothe  the  general  earth 
With  greenness,  or  the  redbreast  sit  and  sing 
Betwixt  the  tufts  of  snow  on  the  bare  branch 
Of  mossy  apple-tree,  while  the  nigh  thatch 
Smokes  in  the  sun-thaw ;  whether  the  eave-drops 

fall 
Heard  only  in  the  trances  of  the  blast, 
Or  if  the  secret  ministry  of  frost 
Shall  hong  them  up  in  silent  icicles, 
Quietly  shining  to  the  quiet  Moon. 


TO  A  FRIEND. 

TOGETHER   WITH   AN    UNFINISHED    POEM 

Tnus  far  my  scanty  brain  hath  built  the  rhyme 

Elaborate  and  swelling:  yet  the  heart 

Not  owns  it    From  thy  8pirilrbre&\\m\£  ^ovreit 

8  TO 
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I  ask  not  now,  my  friend  '■  the  aiding  verm, 
Tedious  la  thee,  and  from  my  aniious  thought 
Of  diseoriant  mood.    In  fancy  (well  I  know) 
From  lumiiiesi  wand'ring  far  and  local  rare*, 
Thou  crcepest  round  n  MU'atrrad  Sister's  bed 
Willi  noise  I. '."a  step,  am!  wan-hot  ihe  faint  look, 
Soothing  each  pang  with  fond  tolicitude, 

1  loo  a  Sister  had,  an  only  Sister 

Ske  loved  me  dearly,  and  I  doled  on  her! 
To  her  1  potu'd  forth  all  my  puny  sorrows 
(As  ■  lick  patient  in  his  nurse's  arms), 
And  of  Ihe  heart  those  hidden  tnnladiea 
Thai  shrink  ashamed  I'njm  even  Friendships  .-ye. 
Oh  '.  I  have  woke  ui  midnight,  and  have  wept 
Became  she  was  sot  I — Cheerily,  dear  Chorlca  I 
Thou  thy  beat  friend  shall  chcri.-h  many  a  year: 
Such  warm  presages  feel  I  of  high  Hope. 
For  not  uninterested  iho  dear  moid 
I've  view'd — her  soul  affectionate  yet  wise. 
Her  polish 'd  ».t  as  mild  as  lambent  gloria. 
Thai  play  around  a  tainted  infant '•  bead. 
He  knowi  (the  S|>irit  that  in  secret  icei. 
Of  whose  omniacienl  and  all-spreading  Love 
Aught  lo  implore'  were  impotence  of  mind) 
Thai  my  mute  thoughts  ore  sad  liefbre  Lis  throne. 
Prepared,  when  he  hit  healing  ray  vouchsafes. 
To  [our  Tertli  tli  ihl.-.n  ihn  vwih  V .  I  -i  -■  - 1  ln-jtl, 
And  praise  Him  Gracious  with  a  Brother's  joy  '. 
Dtcember,  1794. 


THE  Ml  WHEN'  Wa  SHALL  MKFTT  MAM 


Dim  hour !  thai  Bleep'*!  on  pillowing  clouds  afar. 

O  rise  and  yoke  the  lurtlei  lo  thy  car ! 

Bend  o'er  the  "races,  blame  each  lingering  dove. 

And  give  me  to  the  bosom  of  my  love ! 

My  gentle  love,  caressing  and  careel. 

Willi  hcjiiua  heart  *ha!l  cradle  me  to  real; 

ear-drop  from  her  smiling  evea, 


Kmbow'rs  me  from  noon's  taloy  inBaeoe*! 
For,  like  that  namelesa  riv'let  Mealing  by, 
Your  modeai  verse,  to  musing  Quiet  dear. 
Is  rich  with  lints  henverc-bornnv'd  i  ihe  chara'd  eys 
Shall  gaze  undaxzlod  there,  and  love  Ihe  sollen'rf  sir 

Circling  the  ban  of  the  Poetic  monnl 


The  vapor-poiBon'd  birds,  thai  rly  loo  km. 

Fall  with  dead  swoo[\  and  10  Iho  bottom  go. 

Escaped  that  heavy  stream  on  pinion  fleet. 

Beneath  tlie  Miiiintnin'i  lnfly-IJ-uuiiing  brow. 

Ere  aught  of  perilous  ascent  you  meet. 

A  mead  of  mildeit  charm  delays  Hi'  tuJab  ring  tM. 


1,  yon  wonderd — ihen 

wr  lint,  and  herbs  of  med'einabie  pom 

for  1 1  it-  uiMH-ireti-niurder'd  Soldier's  Ice 
,ove  th'  unfmUJi'd  wreath  of  saddest  hi 
er  i  hn[i!ett  added  bloom, 
irilhJ, 


And  u  lli:.l  imli 


1  your  Hendcrwiuf  awakes  the  Muse 

llii  spirit  beckon'.]  fi.irn  the  njnuiiiain'*  height! 
u  left  the  plain  iinJ  soar'd  'mid  richer  views' 
Nature  moura'd,  when  sank  Ihe  first  day's  light, 
With  Mars,  unseen   before,  spangling   her  robe  of 

my  friend,  those  richer  views  among. 
,pid,  fervent  Hashing  Fancy t  beam! 

Virtue  and  Truth  *hall  love  yur  gentler  song; 
But  Poesy  demands  th'  itnpeicion'd  theme  : 

"by  Heaven's  silent  dewa  at  eve's  mild  clean,    ! 
olmy  sweets  Pomona  breathes  around  !  ' 
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f  be  supposed  to  have  been  Minted  in  the  firtt  and 
ta,  b  as  follow*. 

a  youof  farmer,  meats,  at  the  bourne  of  Ellen,  her 
nd,  Mary,  and  commencei  an  acquaintance,  which 
mutual  attachment  With  her  consent,  and  by  the 
their  common  friend  Ellen,  he  announce*  his  hopes 
eat  to  Mary's  Mother,  a  widow-woman  bordering 
ieth  year,  and  from  constant  health,  the  possession 
teat  property,  and  from  hating  had  no  other  children 
and  another  daughter  (the  Father  died  in  their  in- 
unmf ,  for  the  greater  part,  her  personal  attractions 
iness  of  appearance ;  but  a  woman  of  low  education 
t  temper.  The  answer  which  she  at  once  returned 
I's  application  was  remarkable—"  Well,  Edward ! 

handsome  young  fellow,  and  you  shall  have  my 
*  Prom  tms  time  all  their  wooing  passed  under  the 
ye;  arid,  in  fine,  she  became  herself  enamoured  of  her 
-in-law,  and  practised  every  art,  both  of  endearment 
unny,  to  transfer  bis  affections  from  her  daughter  to 
The  outlines  of  the  Tale  are  positive  focta,  and  of  no 
it  date,  though  the  author  has  purposely  altered  the 
the  scene  of  action,  as  well  as  invented  the  characters 
ice  and  the  detail  of  the  incidents.)  Edward,  how- 
gh  perplexed  by  her  strange  detraction  from  her 
good  qualities,  yet  in  the  innocence  of  his  own  heart 
sag?  her  increasing  fondness  for  motherly  affection : 
rth  overcome  by  her  miserable  passion,  after  much 
lary*e  temper  and  moral  tendencies,  exclaimed  with 
rtioo—"  O  Edward !  indeed,  indeed,  she  is  not  fit  for 
aa  not  a  heart  to  love  you  as  you  deserve.  It  is  1 
on !  Marry  me,  Edward !  and  1  will  this  very  day 
ly  properly  on  you."— The  Lover's  eyes  were  now 
si  thus  taken  by  surprise,  whother  from  the  effect 
or  which  he  felt,  acting  as  it  were  hysterically  on 
i  system,  or  that  at  the  first  moment  he  lost  the  sense 
asm  I  in  the  feeling  of  its  strangeness  and  absurdity, 
r  from  him  and  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter.  Irritated 
oat  to  frenay,  the  woman  fell  on  her  knees,  and  in  a 
Jut  approached  to  a  scream,  she  prayed  for  a  Curse 
s  and  oo  her  own  Child.  Mary  happened  to  be  in 
irectly  above  them,  heard  Edward's  laugh  and  her 
nsphemous  prayer,  and  fainted  own  jr.  He,  hearing 
l  up  stairs,  and  taking  her  in  his  arms,  carried  her 
*•  home;  and  after  some  fruitless  attempts  on  her 
I  a  reconciliation  with  her  Mother,  phc  was  married 
nd  here  the  third  part  of  the  Tale  begins. 
it  led  to  choose  this  story  from  any  partiality  to 
h  lews  to  monstrous  events  (though  at  the  timo  that 

the  verses,  somewhat  more  than  twulve  years  ago, 
averse  to  such  subjects  than  at  present),  but  from 

a  striking  proof  of  the  possible  effect  on  the  imagi- 
n  an  idea  violently  and  suddenly  improved  on  it.  I 
mling  Hryan  Edwards's  account  of  the  effect  of  the 
hcraft  on  the  Negroes  in  tho  Went  Indies,  and 
»«i>!y  interesting  Anecdotes  of  similar  workings  on 
it  km  of  the  Copper  Indians  (those  of  my  readers  who 
heir  power  will  be  well  repaid  for  the  trouble  of  re- 
hose  works  for  the  pa»a«us  alluded  to),  and  1  con- 
design  of  showing  that  instances  of  this  kind  arc  not 

savage  or  barbarous  tribe*,  and  of  illustrating  the 
fitch  the  mind  is  affected  in  these  coses,  and  the  prn- 
ymptoms  of  the  morbid  action  on  the  fancy  from  the 

le  is  supposed  to  lie  narrated  by  an  old  Sexton,  in  a 
urrhyarH,  to  a  Traveller  whose  curiosity  had  been 
by  the  appearance  of  three  graves,  close  by  each 
ro  only  of  which  there  w«re  grave-stones.  On  the 
e  were  the  name,  and  dates,  as  usual :  on  the  second, 
xit  only  a  date,  and  the  words.  The  Mercy  of  God  is 
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:  grapet  upon  the  vicar's  wall 
»'ere  ripe  as  ripe  could  be ; 
yellow  loaves  in  nun  and  wind 
'ere  falling  from  tho  tree. 


/ 


On  the  hedge  elms  in  the  narrow  lane 
Still  swung  the  spikes  of  com : 

Dear  Lord !  it  seems  but  yesterday- 
Young  Edward  s  marriage-morn. 

Up  through  that  wood  behind  the  church. 
There  leads  from  Edward's  door 

A  mossy  track,  all  over-bough'd 
For  half  a  mile  or  more. 

And  from  their  house-door  by  that  track 
The  Bride  and  Bridegroom  went ; 

Sweet  Mary,  though  she  was  not  gay, 
Seem'd  cheerful  and  content 

But  when  they  to  the  church-yard  came, 

I  've  heard  poor  Mary  say, 
As  soon  as  she  stepp'd  into  the  sun, 

Her  heart  it  died  away. 


And  when  the  vicar  join'd  their  hands, 
Her  limbs  did  creep  and  freeze ; 

But  when  they  pray'd,  she  thought  she 
Her  mother  on  her  knees. 

And  o'er  the  church-path  they  return'd- 

I  saw  poor  Mary's  back. 
Just  as  she  stepp'd  beneath  the  boughs 

Into  the  mossy  track. 

Her  feet  upon  the  mossy  track 
The  married  maiden  set : 

That  moment — I  have  heard  her  say- 
She  wish'd  she  could  forget 


The  shade  o'erflush'd  her  limbs  with  hea* 
Then  came  a  chill  like  death : 

And  when  the  merry  bells  rang  out. 
They  seem'd  to  stop  her  breath. 

Beneath  the  foulest  Mother's  curse 

No  child  could  ever  thrive : 
A  Mother  is  a  Mother  still, 

The  holiest  thing  alive. 

So  five  month's  pass'd  :  the  Mother  still 
Would  never  heal  the  strife ; 

But  Edward  was  a  loving  man, 
And  Mary  a  fond  wife. 

"  My  sister  may  not  visit  us, 
My  mother  says  her  nay : 

0  Edward !  you  are  all  to  me, 

1  wish  for  your  sake  1  could  be 

More  lifesorne  and  more  gay. 

" 1  'm  dull  and  sad !  indeed,  indeed 

I  know  I  have  no  reason! 
Perhaps  1  am  not  well  in  health, 

And  't  is  a  gloomy  season." 

Twas  a  drizzly  time — no  ice,  no  snow! 

And  on  the  few  fine  days 
She  stirr'd  not  out,  lest  she  might  meet 

Her  Mother  in  her  ways. 

But  Ellen,  Rpite  of  miry  ways 
And  weather  dark  and  dreary, 

Trudged  every  day  to  EdwuTtVa  \\ou&*j% 
And  made  them  aU  mow  c\\eerv. 
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Oh!  Kllen  was  a  Gjithful  Friend, 
Mure  dear  than  any  Sisier! 

As  cheerful  iuc>  as  singing  lark ; 

And  ahe  ne'er  left  them  till  'twas  dark. 
And  then  they  always  rniss'd  her. 


AnJ  now 
But  few 

For  on  lluil  < 
Tlie  Comi 


\>!i-\V, .!  i„  .  !.,■>■  nine — thai  day 
10  church  repair : 

ty  you  know  wo  read 


Oar  bile  old  vicar,  a  kind 

He  wbh'd  thai  service  w 
Of  our  good  Liiurgy. 


The  Mother  wnlk'd  inu 

To  Ellen1!  seat  she  went; 
ThuiiL-h  Ellen  always  kept  her  church. 

All  churebJuyi  during  Lent 

And  gentle  Ellen  welcomed  her 

Willi  courteous  looks  and  mild. 
Thought  the  "  what  if  her  heart  should  r 


The  wind  win  w  ild ;  *enin«l  the  glass 

The  rain  did  beat  and  bicker; 
The  church-lower  swinging  overhead. 

And  then  and  there  the  Mother  knelt. 

And  audibly  she  cried — 
-  Oh  !  may  b  clinging  curse  consume 


i.  Lord  in  Heaven. 


Ere  from  Ihe  door  the  alepi — 

But  all  agree  it  would  hove  bee 

Much  better  had  she  wept. 


Her  struggle*  she  redoubled  I 
And  why  should  1  be  troubled  t" 

These  lean  will  come — 1  dandled  her 
When  'twos  the  merest  fairy — 

Good  creature !  and  she  hid  it  all ; 
She  lold  it  no!  to  Mary, 

But  Mary  heard  the  tale  i  her  inn 
Round  Ellen's  neck  she  threw; 

■  O  Ellen.  KH*a,  she  cursed  me. 
And  now  the  hath  cuned  you ! " 

I  saw  young  Edward  by  himself 

Stalk  to*  adown  the  lea. 
He  annlrh'd  o  slick  from  every  fence, 

A  twig  from  every  tree- 
He  anapp'd  them  Mill  with  hand  or  knee 


He  knew  not  whal  to  do  1 

You  are,  good  Sir !  thai  single  hill  1 
Hts  farm  lies  underneath  I 

He  heard  il  there,  he  hoard  it  all 
And  only  gnaah'd  hii  teeth- 
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To  see  a  man  tread  over  graves 

I  hold  it  no  good  mark; 
Tia  wicked  in  the  ami  and  moon, 

And  bad  luck  in  the  dark! 

Ton  aaa  that  grave?  The  Lord  he  gives, 

The  Lord,  he  takea  away : 
O  Sul  the.  child  of  my  oW  age 

Iiea  there  aa  cold  aa  clay. 

Except  that  grave,  yon  ecatee  aee  one 

That  waa  not  dug  by  me : 
I'd  rather  dance  upon  'em  all 

Hum  tread  upon  thaw  three! 

•Ay,  Sexton!  'tia  a  touching  1810," 

Too,  Sir!  are  but  a  lad; 
Tina  month  I'm  in  my  seventieth  year, 

And  eoH  it  makes  me  sad. 

And  Mary's  sister  told  it  me, 
For  three  good  horns  and  more ; 

Though  I  had  heard  it,  in  the  main, 
From  Edward'a  self;  before. 

Well !  it  pass'd  off!  the  gentle  Ellen 

Did  well  nigh  dote  on  Mary ; 
And  she  went  oftener  man  before, 
And  Mary  loved  her  more  and  more  i 

She  managed  all  the  dairy. 

To  market  she  on  market-days, 

To  church  on  Sundays  came ; 
All  seem'd  the  same :  all  seem'd  so,  Sir ! 

But  all  was  not  the  same ! 

Ihd  Ellen  lost  her  mirth!  Oh!  no! 

But  she  was  seldom  cheerful ; 
And  Edward  look'd  as  if  he  thought 

That  Ellen's  mirth  was  fearful 

When  by  herself,  she  to  herself 

Must  sing  some  merry  rhyme ; 
Sie  could  not  now  be  glad  for  hours, 

Yet  silent  all  the  time. 

And  when  she  soothed  her  friend,  through  all 

Her  soothing  words  'twas  plain 
She  had  a  sore  grief  of  her  own, 

A  haunting  in  her  brain. 

And  oft  she  said,  I'm  not  grown  thin! 

And  then  her  wrist  she  spanu'd ; 
Anil  once,  when  Mary  was  downcast, 

She  took  her  by  the  hand, 
Aad  gazed  upon  her,  and  at  first 

She  gently  press'd  her  hand ; 

Iton  harder,  till  her  grasp  at  length 

Did  gripe  like  a  convulsion ! 
Alas!  said  she,  we  ne'er  can  be 

Made  happy  by  compulsion ! 


And  once  her  both  arms  suddenly 

Round  Mary's  neck  she  flung, 
And  her  heart  panted,  and  she  felt 

The  words  upon  her  tongue. 

She  felt  them  coming,  but  no  power 
Had  she  the  words  to  smother ; 

And  with  a  kind  of  shriek  she  cried, 
M  Oh  Christ!  you're  like  your  Mother! 

So  gentle  Ellen  now  no  more 
Could  make  this  sad  house  cheery ; 

And  Mary's  melancholy  ways 
Drove  Edward  wild  and  weary 

Lingering  he  raised  his  latch  at  eve 
Though  tired  in  heart  and  limb  • 

He  loved  no  other  place,  and  yet 
Home  was  no  home  to  him. 

One  evening  he  took  up  a  book. 

And  nothing  in  it  read ; 
Then  flung  it  down,  and  groaning,  cried 

"  Oh !  Heaven !  that  I  were  dead 

Mary  look'd  up  into  his  ace, 

And  nothing  to  him  said ; 
She  tried  to  smile,  and  on  his  arm 

Mournfully  lean'd  her  head. 

And  he  burst  into  tears,  and  fell 

Upon  his  knees  in  prayer: 
"  Her  heart  is  broke !  O  God !  my  grief 

It  is  too  great  to  bear ! " 

Twas  such  a  foggy  time  as  makes 

Old  Sextons,  Sir !  like  me, 
Rest  on  their  spades  to  cough ;  the  sprim. 

Was  late  uncommonly. 

And  then  the  hot  days,  all  at  once, 
They  came,  we  know  not  how : 

You  look'd  about  for  shade,  when  scarce 
A  leaf  was  on  a  bough. 

It  bappen'd  then  ('twas  in  the  bower 

A  furlong  up  the  wood  ; 
Perhaps  you  know  the  place,  and  yet 

I  scarce  know  how  you  should), 

No  path  leads  thither,  'tis  not  nigh 

To  any  pasture-plot ; 
But  cluster'd  near  the  chattering  brook. 

Lone  hollies  mark'd  the  spot 

Those  hollies  of  themselves  a  shape 

As  of  an  arbor  took, 
A  close,  round  arbor ;  and  it  stands 

Not  three  strides  from  a  brook. 

Within  this  arbor,  which  was  still 

With  scarlet  betries  hung, 
Were  these  three  friends,  one  Sunday  morn* 

Just  as  the  first  bell  rung. 
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cl  10  hoar  n  brook,  'Ik  aw 

tr  the  Sanbaih-bcll. 

el  to  hear  them  iioih  at  01 


His  lim!«  along  the  moss,  bia  bead 

Upon  t  mosey  heap. 
With  "hut-up  sonfes.  Edward  lay: 
Thai  brook  e'en  on  a  working  day 

Might  chatter  one  to  sleep. 

And  be  had  peas'd  a  reillese  night. 
And  was  not  well  in  health ; 

The  women  so!  clown  by  his  aide. 
And  lalk'd  a*  'I  were  by  stealth. 

"  The  attn  peeps  through  the  close  th 


■  A  tiny  sun,  and  it  btu  got 

A  perfect  glory  too; 
Ten  thousand  threads  and  hairs  of  light. 
Make  up  a  glory,  gay  and  bright, 

Round  that  small  orb.  ao  blue-' 

And  then  thev  argued  of  Those  rayB, 

What  color  they  might  be  i 
Says  this,  "  they  're  mostly  green ;"  aaya  tha.' 

"  They  're  amberlike  to  me." 

So  they  sat  chatting,  while  bad  thoughts 
Were  troubling  Edward',  reel ; 

But  soon  they  heard  his  hard  quick  pants. 
And  the  thumping  in  hia  breast. 


"  these  selfsame  words 


Will!  if  the  Bard  was  weather-wise,  wbo  I 
The  grand  old  ballad  of  Sir  Patrick  Spenc 
This  night,  so  tranquil  now,  will  not  go  hi 

Unrousod  by  winds,  that  ply  a  busier  trade 

Than  those  which  mould  yon  cloud  in  lazy  ( 

Or  the  dull  nobbing  draught,  (hat  nnuis  and 
Upon  the  strings  of  this  -Eolian  lute. 
Which  better  far  were  mate. 
For  to!  the  New-moon  winter-bright! 
And  overspread  with  phantom  hghl, 
(With  swimming  phnniom  light  o'erspnad 
But  rimm'd  and  circled  by  a  silver  thread) 

1  see  the  old  .Moon  in  her  lap,  foretelling 
The  coming  on  of  rain  and  squally  blast 

And  oh!  that  oven  now  tho  gust  were  iwelli 
And  the  slant  night-shower  driving  loud  a 

Thoae  pounds  which  oil   have   raised   me. 

And  sent  my  soul  abroad. 
Might  now  perhaps  their  wonted  impulse  git 
Might  itartle  this  dull  pain,  and  make  it  in- 


,  grief  without  a  pang,  void,  dark,  and  dreal 
A  stifled,  drowsy,  ununpassion'd  grief. 
Which  Hilda  no  natural  outlet,  no  relief, 

O  Lady !  in  this  wan  and  heartless  mood. 

"'  .'  ulll'T  :Il"I.j'.>   h'.-  ylnivr  l!:r".-li'.     w ■-■','. 

All  this  long  eve,  so  halroy  and  serene, 
ive  I  been  gazing  on  the  western  aky, 
if  yellow  green: 
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er  wedding-garment,  ours  her  shroud ! 
ould  we  aught  behold,  of  higher  worth, 
t  inanimate  cold  world  allow'd 
x>r  loveless  ever-anxious  crowd, 
com  the  soul  itself  must  issue  forth, 
i  glory,  a  fair  luminous  cloud 
eloping  the  Earth— 
i  the  soul  ltBelf  must  there  be  sent 
et  and  potent  voice,  of  its  own  birth, 
veet  sounds  the  life  and  element ! 

V. 
r  heart !  thou  need'st  not  ask  of  me 
s  strong  music  in  the  soul  may  be ! 
d  wherein  it  doth  exist, 
t,  this  glory,  this  fair  luminous  mist, 
utifnl  and  beauty-making  power, 
jtuous  Lady !  Joy  that  ne'er  was  given, 
he  pure,  and  in  their  purest  hour, 
d    Life's   Effluence,   Cloud   at   once   and 
Shower, 

f !  is  the  spirit  and  the  power, 
redding  Nature  to  us  gives  in  dower 

*  Earth  and  new  Heaven, 

t  of  by  the  sensual  and  die  proud— 
i  sweet  voice,  Joy  the  luminous  cloud- 
in  ourselves  rejoice! 
ice  flows  all  that  charms  or  ear  or  sight, 
slodies  the  echoes  of  that  voice, 
s  a  suffusion  from  that  light 

VI. 
vas  a  time   when,   tnough  my  path   was 

rough, 
oy  within  me  dallied  with  distress, 
misfortunes  were  but  as  the  stuff 
Fancy  made  mc  dreamt)  of  happiness  : 

grew  round  me,  like  the  twining  vine, 
tm  and  foliage,  not  my  own,  seem'd  mine. 

afflictions  bow  me  down  to  earth : 

I  that  they  rob  me  of  my  mirth. 

oh !  each  visitation 
i  what  nature  gave  me  at  my  birth, 
taping  spirit  of  Imagination. 
o  think  of  wliat  1  needs  must  feel, 

be  sail  and  patient,  all  1  can ; 
ly  by  abstruse  research  to  steal 
my  own  nature  all  the  natural  Man— 
vas  my  sole  resource,  my  only  plan  : 
which  suits  a  part  infects  the  whole, 
.-  is  almost  grown  the  habit  of  my  Soul. 

VII. 
iper  thoughts,  that  coil  around  my  mind, 
Leality's  dark  dream ! 
nn  you,  and  listen  to  the  wind. 
i  long  has  raved  unnoticed.  What  a  scream 
r  by  torture  lengthen'd  out 
le    sent    forth  !    Thou  Wind,  that  ravest 
without, 

rag.  or  mountain-lairn,*  or  blasted  tree, 
rrovc  whither  woodman  never  clomb, 
'  house,  long  held  the  witches'  home, 
iks  were  fitter  instruments  for  thee, 
anwt !  who  in  this  month  of  showers, 
brown  gardens,  and  of  peeping  flowers, 

«c 

i*  a  email  lake,  generally,  if  rwt  alwayi,  applied  to 
up  in  the  mountnint,  and  which  are  the  feeders  of 

*  valleyt.  Thw  addreai  to  the  H tor m- wind  will  not 
rr^vagani  to  tho#e  who  have  hvurd  it  at  night,  ami 
'amutu  cuuutiy. 
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Makest  Devils'  yule,  with  worse  than  wintry  sung. 
The  blossoms,  buds,  and  timorous  leaves  among. 

Thou  Actor,  perfect  in  all  tragic  sounds ! 
Thou  mighty  Poet,  e'en  to  Frenzy  bold ! 
What  tell'st  thou  now  about  ? 
T  is  of  the  Rushing  of  an  Host  in  rout, 
With   groans  of  trampled  men,   with  — milting 
wounds— 
At  once  they  groan  with  pain,  and  shudder  with  the 

cold! 
But  hush !  there  is  a  pause  of  deepest  silence ! 

And  all  that  noise,  as  of  a  rushing  crowd, 
With   groans,   and   tremulous  shuddering*-— all  is 
over —  [loud  ! 

It  tells  another  tale,  with  sounds  less  deep  and 
A  tale  of  less  affright, 
And  teraper'd  with  delight, 
As  Otway's  self  had  framed  the  tender  lay, 
T  is  of  a  little  child 
Upon  a  lonesome  wild, 
Not  far  from  home,  but  she  hath  lost  her  way. 
And  now  moans  low  in  bitter  grief  and  fear, 
And  now  screams  loud,  and  hopes  to  make  her  mother 
hear. 

vm. 

T  is  midnight,  but  small  thoughts  have  I  of  sleep : 
Full  seldom  may  my  friend  such  vigils  keep ! 
Visit  her,  gentle  Sleep !  with  wings  of  healing, 

And  may  this  storm  be  but  a  mountain-birth, 
May  all  the  stars  hang  bright  above  her  dwelling, 

Silent  as  though  they  watch'd  the  sleeping  Fourth. 
With  light  heart  may  she  rise, 
Gay  fancy,  cheerful  eyes, 

Joy  lift  her  spirit,  joy  attune  her  voice : 
To  her  may  all  things  live,  from  Pole  to  Pole 
Their  life  the  eddying  of  her  living  soul ! 

O  simple  spirit,  guided  from  above, 
Dear  Lady !  friend  devoutest  of  my  choice, 
Thus  inayest  thou  ever,  evermore  rejoice. 


ODE  TO  GEORGIANA,  DUCHESS  OF 
DEVONSHIRE, 

ON  THE  TWENTY-FOURTH   8TANZA   IN   HER  "  PA88AGB 


OVER   MOUNT  GOTIIARD. 
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And  hnil  the  Chapvl !  hail  the  Platform  wild ! 

Where  Tell  directed  the  avenging  Dart, 
With  well-strung  arm,  that  first  preserved  his  Child 

Then  aim'd  the  arrow  at  tho  Tyrant's  heart 


Splendor's  fondly  foster'd  child ! 
And  did  you  hail  the  Platform  wild, 

Where  once  the  Austrian  fell 

Beneath  the  shaft  of  Tell  ? 
O  Lady,  nursed  in  pomp  and  pleasure  ! 
Whence  learnt  you  that  heroic  measure  ? 

Light  as  a  dream  your  days  their  circlets  ran, 
From  all  that  teaches  Brotherhood  to  Man  ; 
Far,  far  removed!  from  want,  from  hope,  from  fear! 
Enchanting  music  lull'd  your  infant  ear, 
Obeisance,  praises  soothed  your  infant  heart : 

Emblazonments  and  old  ancestral  crests, 
With  many  a  bright  obtrusive  form  of  art, 

Dctain'd  your  eye  from  nature  ■  stately  vetta 
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That  Toiling  strove  to  deck  your  charms  diraie, 

Rich  viands,  and  Ibe  pleasurable  wins. 

Wore  youis  uneom'd  by  loil ;  nor  could  you  Me 

The  miL'njoying  toiler's  misery. 

Ami  yet.  free  Nature's  nncomipted  child, 

Vou  boil'd  ihe  Chapel  end  the  Platform  wild. 

Where  once  the  Austrian  fell 

Beneath  the  shaft  of  Tell ! 


There  crowd  your  finely-fibred  frame, 

All  living  faculties  of  bliss ; 
And  Genius  to  your  cradlo  came. 
His  forehead  wreathed  with  lambent  flame. 
And  bending  tow,  with  godlike  kin 
Breathed  in  a  more  celestial  life  ; 
But  bouti  not  many  a  fair  compeer 

A  heart  it  sensitive  lo  joy  and  fearT 
And  some,  perchance,  might  wage  on  equal  strife, 
Some  few,  to  nobler  being  wrought, 
Co-rivnli  in  the  nobler  gift  of  thought. 
Vet  Otie  delight  to  celebrate 
lAuroll'd  War  and  plumy  State  ; 
e  and  miiiic  dross 


IWn 


us  Tales 


That  iteel  the  rich  ■ 


of  Ignorance  and  Penury! 


You  hail'd  the  Chopel  and  the  Plstform  wild. 

Where  once  the  Austrian  fell 

Beneath  the  shad  of  Tell ! 

O  Lady,  nursed  in  pnmp  and  pleasure ! 

Where  learnt  you  that  heroic  mesaure  ' 


ODE  TO  TRANQUILLITY. 

Towuiqcilutt  -  thou  better  name 
Than  all  Ibe  family  of  Fame! 
Thou  ne'er  wilt  leave  my  riper  age 
To  low  intrigue,  or  factious  rage ; 
For  oh  !  dear  cliild  of  thoughtful  Truth. 
To  thee  1  gave  my  early  youth. 

And  left  the  bark,  and  hlea!  the  siedfast  (bore. 

Ere  yet  the  Tempest  rote  and  Beared  me  with  ib 


On  hiu 
Thy«[ 


of  thee. 

Mock  the  tired  worldling.    Idle  Hope 
And  dire  Remembrance  interlope. 
To  ven  the  feverish  slumbers  of  the  mind : 
The  bubble  floats  before,  the  spectre  stalks  b 

But  me  thy  gentle  hand  will  lead 
At  rooming  through  the  aecustotn'd  roei 
And  in  the  sultry  summer's  heal 
Will  build  me'up  a  mo*«y  seat ; 
And  when  tin-  nun  .if  Atniunn  rpmds 
And  hreak>  the  hnsy  moonlight  clouds. 
Thou  boat  the  thought  canst  raise,  the  heart 
Light  as  tho  busy  clouds,  calm  as  the  gliding 

The  feeling  heart,  the  Marching  soul. 
To  the*  1  dedicate  the  whole  ! 
And  while  within  myself  1  trace 
The  greatness  of  some  future  race, 
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an  mountain  'twere  most  tweet  to  climb, 
Jie  bosom  ached  with  loneliness — 
ban  sweet,  if  some  dear  friend  should 


lturous  toil,  and  up  the  path  sublime 
3W  follow :  the  glad  landscape  round, 
ore  wide,  increasing  without  bound ! 

were  loveliest  sympathy,  to  mark 
of  the  half-uprooted  ash 

I  bright ;  and  list  the  torrent's  dash,— 
lie  cypress,  or  the  yew  more  dark, 

»,  on  some  smooth  mossy  rock ; 
nee  now,  and  now  to  unlock 
id  heart ;  arm  link'd  in  friendly  arm, 
sue,  his  muse's  witching  charm 
uw-bent,  at  unwatch'd  distance  lag; 
)'erhead  his  beckoning  friend  appears, 
e  forehead  of  the  topmost  crag 
gerly :  for  haply  there  uprears 
ring  pine  its  old  romantic  limbs, 
est  shall,  detain  the  enamour'd  sight 
alow,  when  eve  the  valley  dims, 
illow  with  the  rich  departing  light ; 
r,  basin'd  in  some  unsunn'd  cleft, 

spring,  the  rock's  collected  tears, 
er*d  there,  scarce  wrinkled  by  the  gale ! 
thus,  the  world's  vain  turmoil  left, 
the  crag,  and  shadow'd  by  the  pine, 
ing  o'er  the  clear  delicious  fount, 

youth !  it  were  a  lot  divine 
r  noons  in  moralizing  mood, 
winds  fann'd  our  temples  toil-bedew'd  : 
flmwards  slope,  oft  pausing,  from  the 
rant, 

e  mansion,  in  some  woody  dole, 
ng  with  blue  eye,  domestic  bliss 
te  Husband's,  that  the  Brother's  kiss ! 

ely  versed  in  allegoric  lore, 
Knowledge  I  essay 'd  to  trace ; 
ous  hill  with  many  a  resting-place, 
i  stream,  whose  warbling  waters  pour 
nd  fertilize  the  subject  plains ; 
th  secret  springs,  and  nooks  untrod, 
i  fancy-blest  and  holy  sod, 
spiranon,  his  diviner  strains 
iring,  lay ;  and  starting  from  the  rocks 
term,  whose  spreading  foliage  mocks 
en  soil,  and  the  bleak  frosts  of  age, 
's  mad  fire-invoking  rage ! 

ring  spirit !  we  will  climb, 
id  cheer'd,  this  lovely  hill  sublime ; 
the  stirring  world  uplifted  high 
es,  faintly  wafted  on  tho  wind, 
isings  shall  attune  the  mind, 
le  melancholy  theme  supply), 
bile  the  prospect  through  the  gazing  eye 
its  healthful  greenness  on  the  soul, 
at  wealth,  and  learn  to  smile  at  fame, 
>ur  knowledge,  and  our  joys  the  same, 
wring  fountains  image,  each  the  whole  : 
i  the  mind  hath  drunk  its  fill  of  truth, 
cipline  the  heart  to  pure  delight, 
sober  Joy's  domestic  name. 

I I  love  shall  love  thee.    Honor'd  youth ! 
-  Heaven  realize  this  vision  bright ! 


LINES  TOW.L  ESQ. 

WHLLX  HI  BANG  A  BOKO  TO   FURCELL'B    MUSIC 

While  my  young  cheek  retains  its  healthful  hues, 

And  I  have  many  friends  who  hold  me  deal1 ; 

L !  methinks,  I  would  not  often  hear 

Such  melodies  as  thine,  lest  I  should  lose 
All  memory  of  the  wrongs  and  sore  distress. 

For  which  my  miserable  brethren  weep ! 

But  should  uncomforted  misfortunes  steep 
My  daily  bread  in  tears  and  bitterness ; 
And  if  at  death's  dread  moment  I  should  lie 

With  no  beloved  face  at  my  bed-side, 
To  fix  the  last  glance  of  my  closing  eye, 

Methinks,  such  strains,  breathed  by  my  angel-guide 
Would  make  me  pass  the  cup  of  anguish  by, 

Mix  with  the  blest,  nor  know  that  I  had  died! 


ADDRESSED  TO  A  YOUNG  MAN  OF  FORTUNE 

WHO  ABANDONED  HIMSELF  TO  AN  INDOLENT  AND 
CAU8ELES8  MELANCHOLY. 

Hence  that  fantastic  wantonness  of  woe, 
O  Youth  to  partial  Fortune  vainly  dear ! 

To  plunder'd  Want's  halfshelter'd  hovel  go, 
Go,  and  some  hunger-bitten  Infant  hear 
Moan  haply  in  a  dying  Mother's  ear : 

Or  when  the  cold  and  dismal  fog-damps  brood 

O'er  the  rank  church-yard  with  sere  elm-leaves 
strew'd, 

Pace  round  some  widow's  grave,  whose  dearer  part 
Was  slaughter'd,  where  o'er  his  uncoffin'd  limbs 

The  flocking  flesh-birds  scream'd !  Then,  while  thy 
heart 
Groans,  and  thine  eye  a  fiercer  sorrow  dims, 

Know  (and  the  truth  shall  kindle  thy  young  mind) 

What  Nature  makes  thee  mourn,  she  bids  thee  heal! 
O  abject !  if,  to  sickly  dreams  resign'd, 

All  effortless  thou  leave  life's  commonweal 

A  prey  to  Tyrants,  Murderers  of  Mankind. 


SONNET  TO  THE  RIVER  OTTER. 

Dear  native  Brook !  wild  Streamlet  of  the  West ! 

How  many  various-fated  years  have  past, 

What  happy,  and  what  mournful  hours,  since  last 
I  skimro'd  the  smooth  thin  stone  along  thy  breast, 
Numbering  its  light  leaps !  yet  so  deep  imprest 
Sink  the  sweet  scenes  of  childhood,  that  mine  eyes 

I  never  shut  amid  the  sunny  ray, 
But  straight  with  all  their  tints  thy  waters  rise, 

Thy  crossing  plank,  thy  marge  with  willows  gray, 
And  bedded  sand  that  vein'd  with  various  dyes 
Gleara'd  through  thy  bright  transparence!  6n  my 
way, 

Visions  of  childhood !  oft  have  ye  beguiled 
Lone  manhood's  cares,  yet  waking  fondest  sighs : 

Ah !  that  once  more  I  were  a  careless  child ! 


SONNET. 

COMPOSED  ON  A  JOURNEY  HOMEWARD ;  THE  AUTHOR 
HAVING  RECEIVED  INTELLIGENCE  OF  THE  BIRTH 
OF   A  SON,   SEPTEMBER   20,    1796. 

Oft  o'er  my  brain  does  that  strange  fancy  roll 
Which  makes  the  present  (while  the  naa\v  toftiVtaSfc. 
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Seem  a  nitre  semblance  of  »h  unknown  pai 
Mii'd  with  such  feelings,  as  perplei  the  soul 
SelPquostion'd  in  her  deep  ;  oiiil  sotue  have  nid' 

We  lived,  ere  yet  this  robe  of  Flesh  we  won. 

O  my  sweet  Ijnliy  -  «i:i'i)  1  reach  my  door, 
If  bjeriy  looks  should  lell  mc  thou  ari  dead 
(As  soruettme*.  through  eiceas  of  hope,  I  fear), 
I  think  dial  I  ihould  struggle  to  believe 

Thou  wen  ■  spirit,  lo  litis  ncilier  sphere 
Sentenced  for  some  more  venial  crime  lo  grieve; 
Didii  scream,  iliea  airing  lo  meet  Hem  en's  q  uick 

WhiJe  we  wept  idly  o'er  thy  little  bier ! 


CHSJtLXS  !  my  slow  heart  was  only  sad,  when 
1  acann'd  thai  nice  of  feeble  infancy: 

For  dimly  on  my  thoughtful  spirit  hunt 

All  I  had  been,  and  nil  my  child  might  be  1 

But  when  I  saw  il  on  in  Mother's  arm. 
And  hanging  at  her  bueom  {she  the  while 
Bent  o'er  its  features  with  a  tearful  smile) 

Then  1  was  ihrill'd  and  melted,  and  roost  wan 

Impresa'd  a  Father's  kiss  :  and  all  beguiled 
Of  dark  remembrance  and  presageful  fear, 
I  seem'd  lo  see  on  angel-form  appear — 

T  was  even  thine,  beloved  woman  mild  | 
Bo  for  the  Mother's  soke  the  Child  was  dear 
is  the  Mother  for  ihe  Child. 


While  olhen  wish  thee  wise  and  fair. 

A  maid  of  spodees  lame, 
I'll  breathe  this  mure  eurnpertdious  praj 

Mayst  thou  deserve  thy  name! 

Thy  Mother's  name,  a  potent  spell. 

That  bids  Ihe  Virtues  hie 
Prom  mystic  grove  and  living  cell 

Conical  lo  Fancy's  eye  ; 

Meek  Quietness,  without  offence ; 

Content,  in  homespun  kittle; 
True  Love ;  ami  True  Love's  Innocent* 

White  BJueaom  of  the  Myrtle ! 


of  ihy  name,  sweet  Child  I 
These  Virtues  mayat  thou  win ; 
With  i'nee  as  eloquently  mild 
To  say,  they  lodge  within. 

So  when,  her  talc  of  daya  all  down. 

Thy  Molher  shall  be  miss'd  here ; 
When  lie* vim  at  length  shall  claim  Ua  i 

And  Angels  snatch  iheir  Sister; 

Some  boory-headed  Friend,  perchance. 
May  gate  with  stifled  breath  j 

And  oft.  In  momentary  trance. 
Forget  the  waste  of  death. 

Ev'n  thus  a  lovely  rose  I  viawM 
In  summer-swelling  prido ; 

Nor  mark'd  the  bud,  that  green  and  rut 
Poep'd  at  the  Rose's  side. 
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Hie  fern  was  press'd  beneath  her  hair, 
The  dark-green  Adder's  Tongue*  was  there ; 
tod  still  as  past  the  flagging  sea  gale  weak, 
rfae  long  lank  leaf  bow'd  fluttering  o'er  her  cheek. 

Fhat  pallid  cheek  was  flnsh'd :  her  eager  look 
Beam'd  eloquent  in  slumber!  Inly  wrought, 
Imperfect  sounds  her  moving  lips  forsook, 
And  her  bent   forehead  work'd  with   troubled 
thought 
Strange  was  the 


TOLL'S  BIRTH-PLACE. 

IMITATED  FBOM  8TOLBKXO. 

Makx  this  holy  chapel  well ! 
The  Birth-place,  this,  of  William  TelL 
Here,  where  stands  God's  ahar  dread, 
Stood  his  parents'  marriage-bed. 

Here  first,  an  infant  to  her  breast, 
Him  his  loving  mother  prest ; 
And  kiss'd  the  babe,  and  bless'd  the  day, 
And  pnyM  as  mothers  use  to  pray : 

*  Vouchsafe  him  health,  O  God,  and  give 
The  Child  thy  servant  still  to  live !" 
But  God  has  destined  to  do  more 
Through  him,  man  through  an  armed  power. 

God  gave  him  reverence  of  laws, 

Yet  stirring  blood  in  Freedom's  cause— r- 

A  spirit  to  his  rocks  akin, 

The  eye  of  the  Hawk,  and  the  fire  therein ! 

To  Nature  and  to  Holy  writ 
Alone  did  God  the  boy  commit : 
Where  flash'd  and  roar'd  the  torrent,  oft 
His  soul  found  wings,  and  soar'd  aloft ! 

The  straining  oar  and  chamois  chase 
Had  form'd  his  limbs  to  strength  and  grace : 
On  wave  and  wind  the  boy  would  toes, 
Was  great,  nor  knew  how  great  he  was ! 

He  knew  not  that  his  chosen  hand, 
Made  strong  by  God,  his  native  land 
Would  rescue  from  the  shameful  yoke 
Of  Siaoery the  which  he  broke ! 


A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 

Thz  Shepherds  went  their  hasty  way, 

And  found  the  lowly  stable-shed 
Where  the  Virgin-Mother  lay : 
And  now  they  check'd  their  eager  tread, 
For  to  the  Babe,  that  at  her  bosom  clung, 
A  Mother's  song  the  Virgin-Mother  sung. 

They  told  her  how  a  glorious  light, 

Screaming  from  a  heavenly  throng, 
Around  them  shone,  suspending  night ! 
While,  sweeter  than  a  Mother's  song, 
Hcst  Angels  heralded  the  Savior's  birth, 
Gfory  to  God  on  high !  and  peace  on  Earth. 

'  A  botanical  nrt»take.   The  plant  which  the  poet  here  de- 
ttribei  ■  called  the  Hart's  Tooane. 


She  listen'd  to  the  tale  divine, 

And  closer  still  the  Babe  she  prees'd ; 
And  while  she  cried,  the  Babe  is  mine! 
The  milk  rush'd  faster  to  her  breast: 
Joy  rose  within  her,  like  a  summer's  morn ; 
Peace,  Peace  on  Earth!  the  Prince  of  Peasja  is*  born. 


Thou  Mother  of  the  Prince  of  Peace, 

Poor,  simple,  and  of  low  estate ! 
That  Strife  should  vanish,  Battle  cease, 
O  why  should  this  thy  soul  elate  f 
Sweet  Music's  loudest  note,  the  Poet's  story, 
Did'st  thou  ne'er  love  to  hear  of  Fame  and  Glory  f 

And  is  not  War  a  youthful  King, 
A  stately  Hero  clad  in  mail  f 
Beneath  his  footsteps  laurels  spring ; 
Him  Earth's  majestic  monarch*  hail 
Their  Friend,  their  Play-mate !  and  his  bold  bright  eye 
Compels  the  maiden's  love-confessing  sigh 

"  Tell  this  in  some  more  courtly  scene, 

To  maids  and  youths  in  robes  of  state ! 
I  am  a  woman  poor  and  mean, 
And  therefore  is  my  Soul  elate. 
War  is  a  ruffian,  all  with  guilt  defiled, 
That  from  the  aged  Father  tears  his  Child ! 

"  A  murderous  fiend,  by  fiends  adored, 

He  kills  the  Sire  and  starves  the  Son ; 
The  Husband  kills,  and  from  her  board 
Steals  all  bis  Widow's  toil  had  won ; 
Plunders  God's  world  of  beauty ;  rends  away 
All  safety  from  the  Night,  all  comfort  from  the  Day 

"  Then  wisely  is  my  soul  elate, 

That  Strife  should  vanish,  Battle  cease  .- 
I  'm  poor  and  of  a  low  estate, 

The  Mother  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
Joy  rises  in  me.  like  a  summer's  morn : 
Peace,  Peace  on  Earth !  the  Prince  of  Peace  is  born! " 


HUMAN  LIFE, 

ON  THE  DENIAL  OF  IMMORTALITY 

If  dead,  we  cease  to  be  ;  if  total  gloom 

Swallow  up  life's  brief  flash  for  aye,  we  fare 
As  summer-gusts,  of  sudden  birth  and  doom, 

Whose  sound  and  motion  not  alone  declare, 
But  are  their  whole  of  being !  If  the  Breath 

Be  life  itself,  and  not  its  task  and  tent, 
If  even  a  soul  like  Milton's  can  know  death , 

O  Man !  thou  vessel,  purposeless,  unmeant, 
Yet  drone-hive  strange  of  phantom  purposes! 

Surplus  of  Nature's  dread  activity, 
Which,  at  she  gazed  on  some  nigh-finish'd  vase. 
Retreating  slow,  with  meditative  pause, 

She  form'd  with  restless  hands  unconsciously! 
Blank  accident !  nothing's  anomaly ! 

If  rootless  thus,  thus  siibHtanoelesa  thy  state, 
Go,  weigh  thy  dreams,  and  be  thy  Hopes,  thy  Fears, 
The  counter-weights ! — Thy  Laughter  and  thy  rY«»x% 

Mean  but  themselves,  each  fittest  \o  create. 
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And  10  repay  the  other'.  Why  rejoice* 

Thy  heart  with  hollow  joy  fiir  hollow  good  f 
Why  cowl  thy  lace  beneath  the  mourner's  hood. 

Why  waste  thy  tighs.  and  thy  lamenting  voices, 
lm^g  or  image,  Ghost  of  Ghostly  Elf, 

That  soch  a  thing  as  thou  feels!  warm  or  cold  1 

Yel  whal  and  whence  ihy  gain  if  thou  withhold 
Then  costless  shadows  of  thy  shadowy  self  I 

Be  sad  I  he  glad  1  be  neither !  seek,  or  ihitn  ! 

Thou  halt  no  reason  why !  Than  canst  have  Done : 

Thy  being's  being  is  contradiction. 


THE  VISIT  OF  THE  GODS. 


Scarce  had  I  welcomed  the  Sorrow-beguiler. 
Uccfaus!  bat  in  came  Boy  Cupid  the  Smiler ; 
Lo!  Phoebus  the  Glorious  descends  from  hisThrone 
They  advance,  they  float  in.  the  Olympians  all ! 
With  Divinities  fills  my 
Terrestrial  Hail: 

How  sluill  I  yield  yoa 

Due  entertainment. 

Celestial  Quire  I 

Me  rather,  bright  guests !  with  your  wingi  of  up- 

buoyance 

Bear  aloft  to  your  homes,  to  your  banquets  of  joysnee. 
That  the  roots  of  Olympus  may  echo  my  lyre ! 
Ha !  we  mount !  on  their  pinions  they  wail  up  my  Soul ! 


Pour  out  for  the  Poet, 

Hebe !  pour  free  '. 

n  his  eyes  with  celestial  dew, 


Still  Edmund's  voice  accused  her  in  each 

With  keen  regret,  and  conscious  guilts  slan 
Amid  the  pomp  of  affluence  ahe  pined  i 
)r  all  that  lured  her  fiuih  from  Edmund's 
Could  lull  the  wakeful  horror  of  her  mini 

Go,  Traveller !  tell  the  tale  with  sorrow  frs ; 

Some  tearful  maid,  perchance,  or  htoomin 
May  hold  it  in  remembrance ;  and  be  laugh 

That  Riches  cannot  pay  lor  Live  or  Truti 


KfBLA  KHAJJ ; 


So  tsrire  fit*  miles  of  fertile  ground 
H'tlfa  walls  and  lowers  were  girdled  round 
And  here  Here  gardens  bright  with  sinuota 
Where  bhHHHB'il  many  an  incensc-boaring  tree ; 
And  here  were  threats  undent  ss  the  hill*. 
Infolding  sunny  spots  of  greenery. 

But  oh  lhai  deep  romantic  chasm  which  slanted 

Down  (he  green  hill  athwart  a  cedam  cover! 

A  savage  place I  as  holy  and  enchanted 

A*  ■'«  beneath  a  waning  moon  wni  haunted 

Br  woman  wailing  for  her  demon-lover! 

And  from  this  chaiia.  with  ceaseless  turmoil  seeth- 


Amid  whose  swift  lialfinl 
Huge  fragments  mulled  like  rebounding  hni 
Oi  chaffy  grain  beneath  the  threaher'i  tluil 
\nd  "mid  these  dancing  rocks  at  once  and 
It  flung  op  momently  the  sacred  river. 
Five  milt*,  meandering  with  a  mmy  motii 
farough  wood  and  dole  the  sacred  river  i 
Then  reaeh'd  the  caverns  measureless  to  i 
And  mok  in  tumult  to  a  lifeless  ocean  i 
And  "mid  this  tumult  Kubla  heard  from  fa 
Ancestral  voices  propheaying  wart 


,  of  pie. 


The  shadow  of  the  duir. 

Ftoali  J  midway  on  the 

Where  was  board  the  minified  roeusu 

Froto  the  fountain  and  the  cave*. 

Ii  was  a  miracle  of  rare  device, 
A  funny  pleasure-dome  with  caves  of  ice! 
A  damsel  with  a  dulcimer 

It  was  an  Abyssinian  maid. 

And  on  her  dulcimer  she  ploy'd, 

Singing  of  Mount  A  bora. 

Could  1  revive  within  me 

Her  symphony  and  aoog, 

To  inch  a  deep  delight  'twould  win  mc 
That  with  music  loud  and  long, 
*  mold  build  that  dome  in  air. 
That  nmny  dome '  those  cave*  of  ice ! 
And  all  who  heard  thould  see  them  there. 
And  all  abould  cry.  Beware  -  Beware ! 
Hat  ****"'tj  eyea,  bii  noaling  hair ! 
Waive  a  circle  round  him  thrice. 
And  close  your  eyea  with  holy  dread. 
Far  he  on  honey-dew  bath  fed 
And  drank  the  milk  of  Paradise. 


THE  PAINS  OF  SLEEP. 

En  on  my  bed  toy  limba  I  lay, 

I;  hath  not  been  my  we  id  pray 

With  moving  lipa  or  bended  knee*  ; 

But  silently,  by  alow  degree*. 

My  ipirit  I  to  Love  compose. 

la  humble  Trust  mine  eye-lids  cloae. 

With  reverential  resignation, 

10  thought  eipresa'd! 


Gtuyi 


*  of  supplies 
■r  all  my  soul 


But  yesternight  I  pmy'd  aloud 
In  anguish  and  in  agony, 
Upstarting  from  the  fiendish  c 
Of  shape*  and  thoughts  that 
A  lurid  light,  a  trampling  thr 
Sense  of  intolerable  wrong. 
And  whom  I  seom'd,  timet-  i 
Thirst  of  revenge,  the  pow. 
Still  baffled,  end  yet  burning 
Desire  with  loihing  strungel)  .._»  -, 
On  wild  or  hateful  objects  fii'd. 

maddening  brawl! 


■rail! 


And  shame  and  1c 

Deeds  to  be  hid  w 

Which  all  confused  1  could  nt 

Whether  I  nufler'd,  or  I  did  : 

For  all  sceoTd  guilt,  remorso. 

My  own  or  others',  still  the  sa 

Life-slilLng  fenr,  Mm  I -stifling  a! 


I 


Sleep,  the  wide  blessmu 

Distemper's  worst  calamity. 

The  third  night,  when  my  own  loud  scream 

Had  waked  roe  from  the  fiendish  dream, 

O'ercomo  with  sufferings  strange  and  wild. 

I  wept  as  I  had  been  a  child  ; 

And  having  thus  by  tears  subdued 

My  anguish  to  a  milder  mood. 

Such  punishments,  I  said,  were  due 

To  nature.  deophest  stablM  with  sin  ■ 


in! 


within. 


The  hi 

Tu  know  ami  luthe.  yet  wish  and  do! 

Such  griefs  with  such  men  well  agree. 

But  wherefore,  wherefore  fall  on  me  ? 

To  be  beloved  b  all  1  need. 

And  whom  i  love,  I  love  indeed. 


APOLOGETIC  PREFACE 


[8m  pecs  Ml 

At  the  house  of  a  gentleman,  who  by  the  principles 
and  corresponding  virtues  of  a  sincere  Christian  eon. 
tea  o  cultivated  genius  and  the  favorable  acd- 
of  birth,  opulence,  and  splendid  connexions,  it 
ny  good  fortune  to  meet,  in  a  dinner-party,  wilh 
more  men  of  celebrity  in  science  or  polite  literature, 
than  are  commonly  lijund  collected  round  the  same 
table.  In  the  course  of  conversation,  one  of  the  tsur- 
ly  reminded  an  illustrious  Poet,  then  present,  of  some 
versos  which  lie  had  remeil  thai  in'jriiinc;,  ami  which 
had  appeared  in  a  newspaper  under  the  name  of  a 
YV.i  r- !■'.■■  lcv'iic,  in  which  lire.  Fomine.  and  Slaughter 
were  introduced  as  the  speakers.  The  gentleman  so 
addressed  replied,  that  he  was  rather  surprised  that 
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Dane  of  us  should  have  noticed  or  heard  of  ifie  poem, 
us  il  had  been,  ill  the  limp,  n  good  deal  talked  of  in 
Scotland.  Il  may  be  easily  supposed,  Ihnl  my  feel- 
ine*  were  al  this  moment  nol  of  ibo  moat  comforta- 
ble kind.  Of  nil  present,  one  only  knew  or  suspect- 
ed  me  lo  bo  the  author:  a  man  who  would  have 
established  himself  in  Ihe  first  rank  of  England's 
living  Pools,  if  the  Genius  of  our  country  had  not 
decreed  Lhat  he  should  rather  be  the  first  in  the  first 
tank  of  its  Philosopher*  and  scientific  Benefactors. 
It  appeared  the  general  wi.-h  to  hear  the  linns.  An  my 
fnend  chose  to  remain  silent.  I  chnso  to  follow  hi* 
eiample.  and  Mr.*"-*  recited  the  Poem,  'Phil  he 
could  do  wiili  iho  beticr  grace,  being  known  lo  have 
ever  been  noi  duty  a  linn  ami  j.-uvc  Ami  -Jarobin  and 
Anti-Galliean,  bul  likewise  a  Icoloua  admirer  of  Sir. 
Pitt,  liolh  as  a  good  man  and  a  great  Statesman.  Ai 
a  Poet  eiclnsivrly.  he  hail  been  amused  with  the 
Eclogue;  as  a  Pnet,  ho  recited  it;  and  in  a  spirit, 
which  mult?  ii  evident,  thai  he  would  have  read  and 

name  been  attached  lo  the  imaginary  object  ur  agent. 
After  the  recitation,  our  amiable  hint  observed. 
thai  in  his  opinion  Mr.  *****  had  overrated  Ihe  menta 
of  the  poetry;  but  had  they  been  tenfold  greater, 
they  could  not  have  compensated  for  thai  malignity 
of  bean,  whirji  could  nlutie  have  prom  pled  senti- 
ment] >o  atrocious.  I  perceived  that  my  illustrious 
friend  became  grcatlv  di-strcsscd  on  my  account ;  but 
fortunately  1  was  able  to  preserve  fortitude  and 


»of  a 
eiciong;  even 


u  liow  nearly  and  painfully 


What  MM*  i'  sulstnntially  the  same  as  I  th< 
replied,  bul  dilated  and  in  language  less  colloquii 
It  was  nol  my  intention.  I  said,  lo  justify  Ihe  publi- 
cation, whatever  its  author's  feelings  might  havi 
been  el  ihe  lime  of  composing  it.  Thai  they  ar 
calculated  to  call  tbrth  so  severe  a  reprobation  fror 
a  good  man.  is  not  the  worst  feature  of  such  poem: 
Tin  ir  mora!  i?,'f<irini:v  i.-i  aggravated  in  proportion  b 
the  pleasure  which  they  are  capable  uf  oflbrdmg 
lo  vindictive,  turbulent,  and   unprincipled   readi 


■till  eddies  round  in  favorite  object,  and  «as 
i  as  it  were  a  perpetual  tautology  of  namd  at 

thoughts  and  words,  "Inch  admit  of  no  sde^aat 
ibstitutes.  Like  a  fish  in  a  globe  of  glass,  it  an 
stlessly  round  and  round  the  scanty  circumfereait. 

-    vital  sk- 

■al  and  earnest  1* 
often  see  a  ml 
life,  and  might  even  anticipate  from  the  nature  «f 
ho  mind.  The  images,  I  meaa,  that  ■  vindteon 
nan  places  before  his  imagination,  will  tnc»t  often  at 
aken  from  the  realities  of  life  ;  they  will  be  imirai 
'f  pain  and  suffering  which  he  has  himself  seen  io- 
Hicled  on  oiher  men.  and  which  he  can  fancy  ahs- 
■lf  as  inflicting  on  the  object  of  his  hatred.  I  nil 
diii-ni-i'  thai  i\o  T i : 4 i.S  heard  at  different  times  me 
iminon  sailor",  each  speakine  of  sunn  one  who  bad 
nmgrd  •■•  iifli-mtcd  liiui :  ihui  die  first  with  appv 
-lit  (iolapoe.  had  derated  even'  part  of  hisathetn 
'"«  body  and  soril  to  all  the  horrid  phantoms  md 
mlastic  places  that  ever  Quevedo  dreamt  of.  sad 
lis  in  a  rapid  flow  of  ihi»e  outre  and  wildly-oaa- 
hincd  eiecraiiiitif,  which  too  olten  with  our  lower 
for  riapr-uihrt  lo  carry  off  the  eicess 

;er  the  vessel  if  it  were  retained.  Tbs 
contrary,  with  thai  sort  of  calmness  of 
>  to  the  ear  what  Ihe  paleness  of  angil 
shall  simply  ray.  -  If  1  chance  lo  be 


once  get  thsl  fellow  under  ray  hand  (and  I  shall  Is 
upon  Ihe  watch  for  him).  I'll  tickle  his  pretty  aba! 

1  wont  hurl  him '.  oh  no !  I  'II  only  cut  Ihe *> 

the  liter.'"  I  dare  appeal  loall  present,  which  of  dw 
two  they  would  regard  as  Ihe  least  deceptive  tytsp- 
torn  of  delilieratc  malignity  I  nay,  whether  it  nuold 
surprise  thorn  to  see  the  first  fellow,  on  hour  or  two 
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ice  and  misery  to  their  fellow-creatures  f 
sndure  for  a  moment  to  think  that  a  spirit, 
}  Taylor's,  burning  with  Christian  love ; 
1  constitutionally  overflowing  with  plea- 
idliness ;  who  scarcely  even  in  a  casual 
introduces  the  image  of  woman,  child,  or 
le  embalms  the  thought  with  so  rich  a 
,  as  makes  the  very  words  seem  beauties 
ents  of  poetry  from  a  Euripides  or  Simo- 
n  we  endure  to  think,  that  a  man  so  na- 
0  disciplined,  did  at  the  time  of  composing 
le  picture,  attach  a  sober  feeling  of  reality 
ises  1  or  that  he  would  have  described  in 
one  of  justification,  in  the  same  luxuriant 
rases,  the  tortures  about  to  be  inflicted  on 
lividual  by  a  verdict  of  the  Star-Cham ber? 
more  atrocious  sentences  executed  on  the 
a-prelatuts  and  schismatics,  at  the  corn- 
in  some  instances  under  the  very  eye  of 
if  Lauderdale,  and  of  that  wretched  bigot 
varus  dishonored  and  forfeited  the  throne 
tritain  ?  Or  do  we  not  rather  feel  and  un- 
lat  these  violent  words  were  mere  bubbles, 
i  electrical  apparitions,  from  the  magic 
a  fervid  and  ebullient  fancy,  constantly 
an  unexampled  opulence  of  language  J 
now  to  ha\e  read  by  myself  lor  the  first 
\jem  in  question,  my  conclusion,  I  fully 
ould  lie,  that  the  writer  must  liave  been 
of  warm  feelings  and  active  fancy ;  that 
nted  to  himself  the  circumstances  that  ac- 
war  in  so  many  vivid  and  yet  fantastic 
proved  that  neither  the  images  nor  the 
ere  the  result  of  observation,  or  in  any 
*d  from  realities.  I  should  judge,  that  they 
product  of  his  own  seething  imagination, 
jre  impregnated  with  that  pleasurable  cx- 
oich  is  experienced  in  all  energetic  exor- 
ellectual  power;  that  in  the  name  mood 
leralized  the  causes  of  the  war,  and  then 
the  atatrart,  and  christened  it  by  the 
-h  he  had  been  acciiHtomed  to  hear  most 
iated  with  its  management  and  measures. 
liens  that  the  minister  was  in  the  author's 
c  moment  of  comjjosition,  as  completely 
aift6<japKou  as  Anacreon's  grasshopper,  and 
ft  as  litUe  notion  of  a  real  person  of  flesh 

latinguiahable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb, 

lad  in  the  grim  and  terrible  phantoms  (half 
ilf  allegory)  which  he  has  placed  at  the 
fell.    I  concluded  by  observing,  that  the 

not  calculated  to  excite  passion  in  any 
o  make  any  impression  except  on  jrxw.'/V 
nd  that  from  the  culpable  levity,  betrayed 
e  of  the  Eclogue  by  the  grotesque  union 
lmatic  wit  with  allegoric  personification, 
lision  to  the  most  fearful  of  thoughts,  I 
ijpcture  that  the  *•  ram  in'  Bardie,"  instead 
•flieving,  much  lens  wishing,  the  fate  spo- 
the  last  line,  in  application  to  any  human 

would  shrink  from  pa-sing  the  verdict 
le  Devil  himself,  and  exclaim  with  poor 

lul  fare  1*  wed,  auld  Nickio-ben! 
In  I  woil  je  tak  a  thought  an'  men' ! 
"ssibJios  might— I  dinna  ken — 

Still  l*ae  a  »iake — 


1  'm  was  to  think  upon  foo  den, 

£v*n  for  jour  asks  1 

I  need  not  say  that  these  thoughts,  which  are  here 
dilated,  were  in  such  a  company  only  rapidly  sug- 
gested. Our  kind  host  smiled,  and  with  a  courteous 
compliment  observed,  that  the  defence  was  too  good 
for  the  cause.  My  voice  faltered  a  little,  for  I  was 
somewhat  agitated ;  though  not  so  much  on  my  own 
account  as  for  the  uneasiness  that  so  kind  and 
friendly  a  man  would  feel  from  the  thought  that  he 
had  been  the  occasion  of  distressing  me.  At  length 
I  brought  out  theso  words :  "  1  must  now  confess, 
Sir !  that  I  am  author  of  that  Poem.  It  was  written 
some  years  ago.  I  do  not  attempt  to  justify  my  past 
self,  young  as  I  then  was ;  but  as  little  as  I  would 
now  write  a  similar  poem,  so  far  was  I  even  then 
from  imagining,  that  the  lines  would  be  taken  as 
more  or  less  than  a  sport  of  fancy.  At  all  events,  if 
I  know  my  own  heart,  there  was  never  a  moment 
in  my  existence  in  which  I  should  have  been  more 
ready,  had  Mr.  Pitt's  person  been  in  hazard,  to  inter- 
pose  my  own  body,  and  defend  his  life  at  the  risk  of 
my  own.** 

I  have  prefaced  the  Poem  with  this  anecdote,  be- 
cause to  have  printed  it  without  any  remark  might 
well  have  been  understood  as  implying  an  uncondi- 
tional appro!  wit  ion  on  my  part,  and  this  after  many 
years'  consideration.  But  if  it  be  asked  why  I  re- 
published it  at  all  I  I  answer,  that  the  Poem  had 
been  attributed  at  different  times  to  different  other 
rtcrsons ;  and  what  I  had  (hired  beget,  I  thought  it 
neither  manly  nor  honorable  not  to  dare  rather. 
From  the  same  motives  1  should  have  published 
perfect  copies  of  two  Poems,  the  one  entitled  The 
DeviTs  Thoughts,  and  the  other  The  l\oo  Round 
Spaces  on  the  Tomh-Stanr,  but  that  the  three  first 
stanzas  of  the  former,  which  were  worth  all  the  rest 
of  the  ]>ocmf  and  the  l«cst  stanza  of  the  remainder, 
were  written  by  a  friend  of  deserved  celebrity;  and 
because  there  are  passages  in  both,  which  might 
have  given  oflence  to  the  religious  feelings  of  certain 
!  readers.  I  myself  indeed  see  no  reason  why  vulgar 
I  superstitions,  and  absurd  conceptions  that  deform  the 
!  pure  faith  of  a  Christian,  should  possess  a  greater 
'immunity  from  ridicule  than  stories  of  witches,  or 
ithe  fables  of  Greece  and  Rome.  But  there  are 
those  who  deem  it  profanencss  and  irreverence  to 
call  an  ajio  an  ape,  if  it  but  wear  a  monk's  cowl  on 
its  head  ;  and  1  would  rather  reason  with  litis  weak. 
ness  than  offend  it. 

The  passage  from  Jeremy  Taylor  to  which  I  re- 
ferred, is  found  in  his  second  Sermon  on  Christ's 
j  Advent  to  Judgment;  which  is  likewise  the  second 
I  in  his  year's  course  of  sermons.    Among  many  re 
Imarkable  passages  of  the  same  character  in  those 
di*cour.-rs.  I  have  selected  this  as  the  most  so.   "But 
when  this  f Jon  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  shall  appear, 
then  Justice  shall  strike   and  Mercy  shall   not  hold 
her  hands;  she  shall  strike  sore  strokes,  and  Pity 
shall  not  break  the  blow     As  there  arc  treasures  of 
good  things,  so  hath  God  a  treasure  of  wrath  and 
! fury,  and  scourges  and  scorpions;  and  then  shall  be 
'  produced  the  slriine  of  Lust  and  the  malice  of  Envy, 
1  and  the  groans  of  the  oppressed  and  the  persecutions 
of  the  saints,  and  the  cares  of  Covetoiwness  and  the 
troubles  of  Ambition,  and  the  indolence  of  traitors 
and  the  violrnas  of  nhth,  and  the  m«e  of  anger  and 
the  uneasiness  of  impatience,  and  the  restlessness  of 
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rt  and  the 
v,  the  guilt  and  U 
out  aim,  awl  pour  thorn 
ibt-m  with  an  uifiiiiio  w 
drink  of  all  the  Yengeal 
un Hilling  throat*  with  the  violence  of  devil*  and 
accursed  spirits-' 

Thai  thii  Tartarean  drench  deploys  the  imagina- 
tion rather  than  the  discretion  of  the  compounder ; 
i  fhun,  Ihis  passage  and  oihers  of  tho  kind 


a  hod  to 


a  the 


It  would  d 

subject  in  which  Eleruity  u  oppused  lu  Time,  and 
death  threatened,  noi  il.e  ii.-piiive,  but  Ihc  pontine 
Ojipgsitivo  of  Life;  a  subject,  therefore,  which 


.  Boll 


TsTLoa'a  humanity,  or  goodn. 
not  a  little  surprised  therefore  lo  find,  in  the  Pu 
suits  or  Literature  and  oilier  works,  an  homhle 
•science  paiwed  on  Milton's  monil  chancier,  fop 
postage  in  ail  proso-writiugs,  as  nearly  parallel 
Ildi  of  Taylor's  as  two  passages  ran  well  be  col 
wived  to  be.    All  his  merits,  ai  a  poet  fontooth — all 
the  glory  of  having  written  the  Patutusi  Lost,  are 
light  in  the  scale,  nay,  kick  the  beam,  compared 
with  the  atrocious  malignity  of  heart  expressed  in 
the  offensive  paragraph.    I  rcniemhered,  in  general, 
that  Milum  had  IIMJUlall  one  of  his  works  on  Ro- 
fonnauon,  written  in  the  fervor  of  his  youthful  im- 
agination, in  a  high  poetic  .train,  that  wanted  moire 
only  to  become  a  lyrical  jioem.    1  remembered  that 
in  the  former  pari  he  had  formed  to  hinuelf  a  perfo 
ideal  "f  human  virlue,  n  character  of  heroic,  disi 
tereeted  mil  and  devotion  for  Truth,  Religion,  ai 
public  Liberie,  in  An  and  in  Suffering,  in  Ihc  d 
of  Triumph  and  in  ihe  hour  of  Martyrdom. 


ashed,  in  proportion  to  their  diapoav 
mill  acta  in  Itua  life  ;  mod  thai  if  las 
3u  leait  wicked  be  fearful  beyost 
orda  and  descripuana  must  be  an  far 
that  they  musi  fall  abort  of  the  puniahment  that 
awaits  Ihe  Uanscoudendy  wicked.  Had  Milton  aland 
either  his  ideal  of  virtue,  or  of  depravity,  at  an  imh- 
viduel  or  ind  i  vulunla  actually  eidsling  I  Certainly  nat 
la  ihia  representation  worded  historically,  or  only  hj - 
potbeuoally  I  Assuredly  the  latter!  Does  he  erptea 
it  as  hi-i  own  iris*,  that  after  death  they  *WU  snoVr 

from  reason  and  revelation,  that  nich  anH  be  tznar 
mist  Again,  the  latter  only!  flii  wish  beipnaalyecay 
lined  10  u  speedy  stop  being  put  by  Providence  H 
their  power  uf  indicting  misery  uu  others '.  Bat  did  ha 
name  or  refer  (o  any  persons,  living  or  dead  I  No! 
Bui  the  calumniators  of  Milton  dart  my  [for  what 
will  calumny  no:  dare  say  ft  thai  he  had  Laud  sad 
Stafford  in  his  mind,  while  writing  of  reroorsrl— 
persecution,  and  ihc  enslavement  of  a  free  country, 
from  motives  of  sellish  ambnion.  Now,  what  if  a 
fiern  ajiti-prtlnim  should  dan  »»,  thai  in  apeatzef 
of  the  itaolitvriei  of  Imi/un  and  Hit  tioUnta  \f  1 1  Mi 
ISiahop  Taylor  mnsi  have  individualized  in  hia  roost 
Hahfiien,  Hoixis,  I'lH.  1'aibfai.  Iketok,  andMiir 
ton  I  And  what  if  he  should  lake  the  liberty  of  con- 
cluding, that,  in  the  slier  description,  Ihe  Bishop  was 
ft  edits!  nrnl  ivoslirig  his  parly-batred,  and  with  una 
individuals  hatha  die  eyes  of  his  imaginntioo  enjoy- 
ing, (rail  by  trail,  honor  alicr  horror,  ihe  piciora  of 
their  intolerable  aguniw  I  Vet  Ibis  bigot  would  nan 
an  equal  right  thus  lo  criminate  the  one  good  and 
great  man,  as  iheso  men  have  lo  criminate  the  other, 
Milum  has  said,  and  I  doubt  not  bui  that  Taylor  stmt 
erpml  truth  could  hove  said  it,  "  thai  in  ha  who!* 
life  he  never  spake  against  a  man  even  that  hia  dun 
sliould  be  grazed."  He  asserted  this  when  one  efts* 
pupoiien,'.  (either  Bishop  Ball  or  Ins  nephew)  had 
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5  conscientious  hardihood  of  our  prede- 
en  to  condemn  in  them  that  vehemence, 
blessings  it  won  for  us  leave  us  now 
>tation  or  pretext  We  antedate  the 
tier  to  criminate  the  authors,  of  our  pre* 
Light  and  Toleration."    (The  Friend, 

■o  great  men  might  seem,  during  their 
shave  moved  in  direct  opposition,  though 
hem  has  at  any  time  introduced  the 
other,  Milton  and  Jeremy  Taylor  were 
former  commenced  his  career  by  attack 
rch-Liturgy  and  all  set  forms  of  prayer. 
>ut  far  more  successfully,  by  defending 
n's  next  work  was  then  against  the  Pre- 

3  then  existing  Church-Government — 
indication  and  support  of  them.  Milton 
9  and  more  a  stem  republican,  or  rather 
for  that  religious  and  moral  aristocracy 
is  day,  was  called  republicanism,  and 

more  than  royalism  itself,  is  the  direct 
nodern  jacobinism.  Taylor,  as  more  and 
ll  concerning  the  fitness  of  men  in  general 
«came  more  and  more  attached  to  the 

of  monarchy.  From  Calvinism,  with  a 
ng  respect  for  Fathers,  Councils,  and  for 
quity  in  general,  Milton  seems  to  have 
indifference,  if  not  a  dislike,  to  all  forms 
ic  government,  and  to  have  retreated 
the  inward  and  spiritual  church-commu- 
>wn  spirit  with  the  Light,  that  lighteth 
let  cometh  into  the  world.    Taylor,  with 

reverence  for  authority,  an  increasing 

insufficiency  of  die  Scriptures  without 
tradition  and  the  consent  of  authorized 

advanced  as  for  in  his  approaches  (not 
>pery,  but)  to  Catholicism,  as  a  conscien- 
r  of  the  English  Church  could  well  ven 
■n  would  be,  and  would  utter  the  same, 

occasions:  he  would  tell  the  truth,  the 
i,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  Taylor 
•me  all  things  to  all  men.  if  by  any 
ight  ljcnefit  any ;  hence  tie  availed  hira- 
jtapular  writings,  of  opinions  and  repre- 
hich  stand  often  in  striking  contrast  with 
and  convictions  expressed  in  his  more 
J  work*.  He  appears,  indeed,  not  too 
have  blamed  that  management  of  truth 
'afem  dispensatiram)  authorized  and  cx- 
r  almost  all  the  fathers :  Integrum  omnino 

4  cartui  Christ  iani  antistihus' esse,  ut  dolos 
i  vtris  inttrmisceant  et  imprimis  religionis 
it,  dummodo  veritatis  commodis  et  utilitati 


?  antithesis  might  be  carried  on  with  the 
their  several  intellectual  powers.  Mil- 
,  condensed,  imaginative,  supporting  his 
irect  enunciations  of  lofty  moral  senti- 
y  distinct  visual  representations,  and  in 
irit  overwhelming  what  he  deemed  false- 
ral  denunciation  and  a  succession  of  pic- 
ing  or  repulsive.  In  his  prose,  so  many 
«o  many  allegorical  miniatures.  Taylor, 
won  reive,  accumulative,  and  (to  use  one 
words)  aggUtmerative  ;  still  more  rich  in 
i  Milton  himself,  but  images  of  Fancy, 
?d  to  the  common  and  passive  eye,  rather 
eye  of  the  imagination.  Whether  sup- 
miling,  he  makes  his  way  either  by  ar- 


even  by  the  Schoolmen  in  subtlety,  agility  and  logic 
wit,  and  unrivalled  by  the  most  rhetorical  of  the 
fathers  in  the  copiousness  and  vividness  of  his  ex- 
pressions and  illustrations.  Here  words  that  con- 
vey feelings,  and  words  that  flash  images,  and  words 
of  abstract  notion,  flow  together,  and  at  once  whirl 
and  rush  onward  like  a  stream,  at  once  rapid  and 
full  of  eddies;  and  yet  still  interfused  here  and  there 
we  see  a  tongue  or  isle  of  smooth  water,  with  some 
picture  in  it  of  earth  or  sky,  landscape  or  living 
group  of  quiet  beauty. 

Differing,  then,  so  widely,  and  almost  contrariant- 
ly,  wherein  did  these  great  men  agree?  wherein 
did  they  resemble  each  other?  In  Genius,  in 
Learning,  in  unfeigned  Piety,  in  blameless  Purity 
of  life,  and  in  benevolent  aspirations  and  purposes 
for  the  moral  and  temporal  improvement  of  their  fel- 
low-creatures! Both  of  them  wrote  a  Latin  Acci- 
dence, to  render  education  more  easy  and  less  pain- 
ful to  children;  both  of  them  composed  hymns  and 
psalms  proportioned  to  the  capacity  of  common  con- 
gregations; both,  nearly  at  the  same  time,  set  the 
glorious  example  of  publicly  recommending  and  sup- 
porting general  Toleration,  and  the  Liberty  both  of 
the  Pulpit  and  the  Press !  In  the  writings  of  neither 
shall  we  find  a  single  sentence,  like  those  meek 
deliverances  to  God's  mercy,  with  which  Laud  ac- 
companied his  votes  for  the  mutilations  and  lothe- 
some  dungeoning  of  Leighton  and  others! — nowhere 
such  a  pious  prayer  as  we  find  in  Bishop  Hairs 
memoranda  of  his  own  Life,  concerning  the  subtle 
and  witty  Atheist  that  so  grievously  perplexed  and 
gravelled  him  at  Sir  Robert  Drury's,  till  he  prayed  to 
the  Lord  to  remove  him,  and  behold!  his  prayers 
were  heard;  for  shortly  afterward  this  Philistine 
combatant  went  to  London,  and  there  perished  of 
the  plague  in  great  misery !  In  short,  nowhere  shall 
we  find  the  least  approach,  in  the  lives  and  writings 
of  John  Milton  or  Jeremy  Taylor,  to  that  guarded 
gentleness,  to  that  sighing  reluctance,  with  which 
the  holy  Brethren  of  the  Inquisition  doliver  over  a 
condemned  heretic  to  the  civil  magistrate,  recom- 
mending him  to  mercy,  and  hoping  that  the  magis- 
trate will  treat  the  erring  brother  with  all  possible 
mildness ! — the  magistrate,  who  too  well  knows  what 
would  be  his  own  fate,  if  he  dared  offend  them  by 
acting  on  their  recommendation. 

The  opportunity  of  diverting  the  reader  from  my- 
self to  characters  more  worthy  of  his  attention,  has 
led  me  far  beyond  my  first  intention ;  but  it  is  not 
unimportant  to  expose  the  false  zeal  which  has  occa- 
sioned these  attacks  on  our  elder  patriots.  It  has 
been  too  much  the  fashion,  first  to  personify  the 
Church  of  England,  and  then  to  speak  of  different 
individuals,  who  in  different  ages  have  been  rulers 
in  that  church,  as  if  in  some  strange  way  they  con- 
stituted its  personal  identity.  Why  should  a  clergy- 
man of  the  present  day  feel  interested  in  the  defence 
of  Laud  or  Sheldon  ?  Surely  it  is  sufficient  for  the 
wannest  partisan  of  our  establishment,  that  he  eon 
assert  with  truth, — when  our  Church  persecuted,  it 
was  on  mistaken  principles  held  in  common  by  all 
Christendom ;  and,  at  all  events,  far  less  culpable 
was  this  intolerance  in  the  Bishop,  who  were  main- 
taining the  existing  laws,  than  the  persecuting  spirit 
afterwards  shown  by  their  successful  opponents,  who 
had  no  such  excuse,  and  who  should  have  been 
taught  mercy  by  their  own  sufferings,  and  wisdom  by 


the  utter  failure  of  the  experiment  in  their  own  case, 
by  appeal  to  the  affections,  unsurpassed  1  We  can  say,  that  our  Church,  apostolical  m  Stefa&ta, 
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primitive  in  its  ceremonies,  unequalled  in  its  liturgical 
forms;  that  our  Church,  which  has  kindled  and  dis- 
played more  bright  and  burning  lights  of  Genius  and 
Learning,  than  all  other  Protestant  churches  since 
the  Reformation,  was  (with  the  single  exception  of 
the  times  of  Laud  and  Sheldon)  least  intolerant, 
when  all  Christians  unhappily  deemed  a  species  of 
intolerance  their  religious  duty;  that  Bishops  of  our 
church  were  among  the  first  that  contended  against 
this  error;  and  finally,  that  since  the  Reformation, 
when  tolerance  became  a  fashion,  the  Church  of 


England,  in  a  tolerating  age,  has  shown  herself  emi 
nently  tolerant,  and  far  more  so,  both  in  Spirit  and  in 
fact,  that  many  of  her  most  bitter  opponents,  who 
profess  to  deem  toleration  itself  an  insult  on  the 
rights  of  mankind !  As  to  myself,  who  not  only  know 
the  Church-Establishment  to  be  tolerant,  but  who 
see  in  it  the  greatest,  if  not  the  sole  safe  bulwark  of 
Toleration,  I  feel  no  necessity  of  defending  or  pal- 
liating oppressions  under  the  two  Charleses,  in  order 
to  exclaim  with  a  full  and  fervent  heart,  esto  m 
petua! 


Cfte  itimr  of  the  ancient  ifttarinrr. 

IN  SEVEN  PARTS. 


Fscile  credo,  plures  esse  Natural  invisi biles  quam  visibitet  in  reruns  universale.  Bed  horum  omnium 
familiam  quia  nobis  enarrabit  ?  et  gradus  et  cognationes  et  discrimina  et  singulorum  muoera  1  Quid 
agunt  ?  que  loca  habitant  ?  Harum  reruns  notitiam  semper  ambivit  ingenium  hnmanura,  nunquam 
atticit.  Juvat,  interea,  non  diffiteor, quandoque  in  animo,  tanquam  in  tabula,  majoris etmelioris  mundi 
imaginem  contemplari :  ne  mens  assuetacta  hodiernal  vite  minutiii  m  contrahat  nimis,  et  totasubsidat 
in  puaillas  cogitationes.  Sed  veritati  interea  invigilandum  est,  modusque  servandus,  ut  certa  ab 
incertis,  diem  a  nocte,  distinguamua.— T.  BcansT :  ArchaoL  PHI  p.  68. 


PART  I. 

An  ancient  Man-  It  is  an  ancient  Mariner, 

ner  meeteth  three  AjmI  he  stoppoth  one  of  three : 

r^»«dfenJ2 u  *y  ** long  gray  ****  ***  &"** 

sad  detaineth  m«  eye» 

Now  wherefore  stopp'st  thou  me  ? 

M  The  Bridegroom's  doors  are  open'd 

wide, 
And  I  am  next  of  kin ; 
The  guests  are  met,  the  feast  is  set : 
Mayst  hear  the  merry  din." 

He  holds  him  with  his  skinny  hand : 

44  There  was  a  ship,"  quoth  he. 

*'  Hold  off!  unhand  me,  gray-beard 

loon!" 
Eftsoons  his  hand  dropt  he. 


He  holds  him  with  his  glittering  eye— 
The  Wedding-Guest  stood  still, 


The  weddint- 
fuest  is  ipell- 

of to  oW  ^afc*  And  listen8  like  a  ihree-years'  child  ; 
man,  and  con-  The  Mariner  hath  his  will. 


strained  to 
ma  tale. 


hear 


The  Mariner  tells 
bow  the  ahip  ■ail- 
ed tooth  ward 
with  a  good  wind 
and  fair  weather, 
fib  it  reached  the 
las 


The  Wedding-Guest  sat  on  a  stone, 
He  cannot  choose  but  hear ; 
And  thus  spake  on  that  ancient  man, 
The  bright-eyed  mariner. 

The  ship  was  cheer'd,  the  harbor 

clear'd, 
Merrily  did  we  drop 
Below  the  kirk,  below  the  hill, 
Below  the  light-house  top. 

The  Sun  came  up  upon  the  left, 
Out  of  the  sea  came  he ! 
And  he  shone  bright,  and  on  the  right 
Went  down  into  the 


Higher  and  higher  every  day, 
Till  over  the  mast  at  noon 


The  Wedding-Guest  here  beat  his 

breast. 
For  he  heard  the  loud  bassoon. 


The  weddinf - 
rue  it  heareth  the 
bridal  music;  but 
the  Mariner  eoe- 
tinueth  hia  tale. 


The  ahip  draws 
by  a  storm  toward 
the  south  pole 


The  bride  hath  paced  into  the  hall, 
Red  as  a  rose  is  she ; 
Nodding  their  heads  before  her  goes 
The  merry  minstrelsy. 

The  Wedding-Guest    he    beat  his 

breast,  * 

Tet  he  cannot  choose  but  hear ; 
And  thus  spake  on  that  ancient  man, 
The  bright-eyed  Mariner. 

And  now  the  storm-blast  came,  and 

he 
Was  tyrannous  and  strong : 
He  struck  with  his  o'crtaking  wings, 
And  chased  us  south  along. 

With  sloping  masts  and  dripping  prow, 
As  who  pursued  with  yell  and  blow 
Still  treads  the  shadow  of  his  foe, 
And  forward  bends  his  head, 
The  ship  drove  fast,  loud  roar'd  the 

blast, 
And  southward  aye  we  fled. 

And  now  there  came  both  mist  and 

snow, 
Aud  it  grew  wondrous  cold ; 
And  ice,  mast-high,  came  floating  by, 
As  green  as  emerald. 

And  through  the  drifts  the  snowy  clifts  The  land  of  i 
Did  send  a  dismal  sheen:  assj  of  ftarfbl 

Nor  shapes  of  men  nor  beasts  we  f0?"1*;  I*1*1* m 
ken-  !0T,b7,W",W" 

The  ice  was  all  between. 

The  ice  was  here,  the  ice  was  there, 

The  ice  was  all  around : 

It  crack'd  and  growl'd,  and  roar'd  anu 

howl'd, 
like  noises  in  a  swound ! 

At  length  did  cross  an  Albatross  : 
Thorough  the  log  it  came ; 
As  if  it  had  been  a  Christian  soul, 
We  hail'd  it  in  God's  name. 
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Tin  a  treat 
bird,  called  the 
Albatroaa,  came 
through  the  mow 
fo*.  and  was  re- 
ceived with  treat 
joy  and  hospital 

fer 
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ei 


■aid  through  fog 
ice. 


kilna  the  pious 
bed  of  good 


It  ate  the  food  it  ne'er  had  eat, 
And  round  and  round  it  flew. 
The  ice  did  split  with  a  thunder-fit ; 
The  helmsman  steer'd  us  through ! 

Ami  V> !  the  At-  And  a  good  south-wind  sprung  up 
batraes  provcth  behind ; 

iJU^SjJ^  The  Albatross  did  follow, 

est  the  chip  as  it  Al>^  every  day,  lor  food  or  play, 

-~ — '  north-     Came  to  the  mariner's  hollo ! 


In  mist  or  cloud,  on  mast  or  shroud, 
It  perch'd  for  vespers  nine ; 
Whiles  all  the  night,  through  fog- 
smoke  white, 
Glimmer'd  the  white  moon-shine. 


TW  ancient  Man-  M  God  save  thee,  ancient  Mariner ! 
m  tnhosjNtabij    From  the  fiends,  that  plague  thee 

thus! 
Why  look'st  thou  so  I  "—With  my 

cross-bow 
I  shot  the  Albatross. 

PART  II. 

The  Sun  now  rose  upon  the  right : 
Out  of  the  sea  came  he, 
Still  hid  in  mist,  and  on  the  left 
Went  down  into  the  sea. 

And  the  good  south-wind  still  blew 

behind, 
But  no  sweet  bird  did  follow, 
Nor  any  day  for  food  or  play 
Came  to  the  mariner's  hollo ! 

H»  shipmates  cry  And  I  had  done  an  hellish  tiling, 

0-1  *fa'ut  lh"     AaA  il  would  work  'em  woe : 
STX.rSS'Srf  For  •"  avo"'d«  *  had  kill'd  the  bird 
of  good-luck.        That  made  the  breeze  to  blow. 

Ah  wretch !  said  they,  the  bird  to 
slay, 

That  made  the  breeze  to  blow ! 

Nor  dim  nor  red,  like  God's  own 

head, 
The  glorious  Sun  uprist : 
Then  all  averred,  I  had  kill'd  the  bird 
That  brought  the  fog  and  mist, 
T  was  right,  said  they,  such  birds  to 

slay 
That  bring  the  fog  and  mist 


Bat  when  the  fog 
cleared  off,  they 
Rtftrfy  the  same. 
tod  rbiu  make 
thraiaeliee   ac- 
complices in  the 
crane. 


The  fair  breeze     The  fair  breeze  blow,  the  white  foam 

coudom;  the  fl 

■tap  enters  the       _.      "ew»      „  „ 

IVjficOo-anand  The  furrow  folio w*d  free; 

«*  aorthwarC    We  were  the  first  that  ever  burst 
«tji LaU  it  react-  into  that  silent  sea. 
•  Bst  uns. 

Down  dropt  the  breeze,  the  sails  dropt 

down, 
*T  was  sad  as  sad  could  be ; 
And  we  did  speak  only  to  break 
The  silence  of  the  sea ! 

All  in  a  hot  and  copper  sky, 
The  bloody  Sun,  at  noon, 
Right  up  above  the  mast  did  stand, 
No  bigger  than  the  Moon. 


TW  dap  hath 
l*m  suddenly 
ietaj&ed. 


And  the  Albs- 
traet  begins  to  bs 
avenged. 


Day  after  day,  day  after  day, 
We  stuck,  nor  breath  nor  motion ; 
As  idle  as  a  painted  ship 
Upon  a  painted  ocean. 

Water,  water,  everywhere, 
And  all  the  boards  did  shrink : 
Water,  water,  everywhere, 
Nor  any  drop  to  drink. 

The  very  deep  did  rot:  O  Christ! 
That  ever  this  should  be ! 
Yea,  slimy  things  did  crawl  with  legs 
Upon  the  slimy  sea. 

About,  about,  in  reel  and  rout 
The  death-fires  danced  at  night ; 
The  water,  like  a  witch's  oils, 
Burnt  green,  and  blue  and  white. 

And  some  in  dreams  assured  were  lowelfuw!? s  « 
Of  the  spirit  that  plagued  us  so  ;  of  the  invisible  in- 
Nine  fathom  deep  he  had  follow'd  us  habitant!  of  this 

From  the  land  of  mist  and  snow.        planets—neither 

departed  souls 
nor  angels ;  con- 
cerning whom  the  learned  Jew,  Josephus,  and  the  Platonic 
Constantinopolitan,  Michael  Psellus.  mar  be  consulted.    They 
are  very  numerous,  and  there  is  no  climate  or  element  without 
one  or  more. 

And   every  tongue,    through  utter 

drought, 
Was  wither'd  at  the  root ; 
We  could  not  speak,  no  more  than  if 
We  had  been  choked  with  soot 


Ah  !  well-a-day !  what  evil  looks 
Had  I  from  old  and  young ! 
Instead  of  the  cross,  the  Albatross 
About  my  neck  was  hung. 


PART  III 

Tiiere  pass'd  a  weary  time.     Each 

throat 
Was  parch 'd,  and  glazed  each  eye. 
A  weary  time !  a  weary  time ! 
How  glazed  each  weary  eye, 
When  looking  westward,  I  beheld 
A  something  in  the  sky. 

At  first  it  seem'd  a  little  speck, 
And  then  it  seem'd  a  mist ; 
It  moved  and  moved,  and  took  at  last 
A  certain  shape,  I  wist. 

A  speck,  a  mist,  a  shape,  I  wist ! 
And  still  it  ncar'd  and  near'd  : 
As  if  it  dodged  a  water-sprite, 
It  plunged  and  tack'd  and  veer'd. 

With  throats  unslaked,  with  black 

lips  baked, 
We  could  nor  laugh  nor  wail  ; 
Through  utter  drought  all  dumb  we 

stood; 
I  bit  my  arm,  I  suck'd  the  blood, 
And  cried,  A  sail !  a  sail ! 


The  shipmate*,  in 
their  sore  distress 
would  fain  throw 
the  whole  guilt  on 
the  ancient  Mar- 
iner : — in  sign 
whereof  they 
hang  the  dead 
sea-bird  round 
bis  neck. 


The  ancient  Ma- 
riner behoUeth  a 
men  in  the  ele- 
ment afar  off 


At  its  nearer  ap- 
proach, it  seem- 
eth  him  to  be  a 
ship ;  and  at  a 
dear  ransom  be 
freeth  fiis  speech 
from  the  bonds  o* 
thirst. 
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Agape  they  heard  me  tall ; 

Gratnerey!  they  for  joy  did  grin, 

And  all  at  once  their  breath  drew  in, 

As  Ihey  were  drinking  .'ill. 

See!  see!  (I  cried)  the  larks  no  more! 
*  Hither  to  work  as  weal; 
I    Without  a  breeie.  withonl  a  tide, 

She  steadies  with  upright  keel ! 


S*  I  will  in  and  the  Sun. 
And  straight   the  Sun  v 


With  broad  and  burning  face. 

Ala* '.  (thought  I.  and  my  heart  beat 

load) 
How  tost  ihe  nean  and  neara! 
Are  thou  her  sails  that  glance  in  the 

Sim, 
like  restless  gossamere*  I 

Are  those  I".'  ribs  through  whic 

Son 
Did  peer,  as  through  a  grate  | 


*  Her  lips  were  red,  ker  looks  u 

Her  locks  were  yellow  as  gold  : 
Her  akin  was  as  white  aa  leprosy. 
The  Night-Man  Lite-in-Death  was 


after  one,  by  the  slai-dogged  Out  afut  as 

Too  quick  for  groan  or  sigh. 

Each  lum'd  his  face  with  a  ghastly 


(And  I  beard  not  sigh  not  groan).  diap*™a\««Bt 
With  heavy  thump,  a  lifeless  lump, 
They  dropp'd  down  one  by  one. 

nnls  did  from  their  bodies  fly, —  e.i  LUW 

They  (led  to  bliss  or  woe!  i>*i*  mp>  ta 

And  cveiy  soul,  il  pass'd  me  by  T°^ ."  ****—* 

like  the  whin  of  my  ciosa-aow '.  "**"  ™*™"- 


PAET  IV. 
1  ra*a  thee,  oncieni  Mariner! 
fear  thy  skinny  hand 


'.  .-■..'■.■■ 
long,  and  lank,  and  u  L  m . 


And  Ihou 

As  is  the  rihb'd  sea«and-B 

- 1  fear  thee  and  thy  glittering  eye. 
And  thy  skinny  hand  >o  brown." — 
Fear  not,  fear  tut,  thou  Wedding.  But  it 
Guest !  Mans. 

This  body  drop!  not  down.  ^J1 "' 

Alone,  alone,  all,  all  alone,  bonus 

Alone  on  a  wide  wide  sea ! 
And  never  a  saint  took  pity  on 
My  soul  in  agony. 


[Tie  many  men,  so  beaunfu] ! 
And  they  all  dead  did  lie  I 

ived  on  ;  and  so  did  I. 

look'd  upon  the  rotting  sea. 

And  drew  my  eyes  away ; 

look'd  upon  the  ratling  deck. 
And  there  die  dead  men  lay. 
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MfiBff 

ad  the 
itatiUa 


I.  * 
joy  at 


iiffatof 
•  hebe- 


sofi 


*ety  and 


nit. 


U 


•  of  the 
tfher.  the 


eed  with 


Bat  oh!  more  horrible  dun  that 
U  a  curse  in  a  dead  man's  eye ! 
Seven  days,  seven  nights,  I  aaw  that 

cone. 
And  yet  I  could  not  die. 

The  moving  Moon  went  up  the  sky, 
And  nowhere  did  abide . 
Softly  she  was  going  up, 
And  a  atar  or  two  toade-— 

onward ;  and  cwaiojhais  the  blue  aky 

and  ■  their  appointed  rest,  and  their  native 

own  natural  nomea,  which  they  enter  unan- 

that  are  certainly  expected,  and  yet  there  ia 

antral* 

Her  beame  bemock'd  the  sultry  main, 

like  AprO  hoar-Goat  apread ; 

Bat  where  the  ship's  huge  shadow 

The  charmed  water  burnt  alway 
A  etOl  and  awful  red. 

Beyond  the  ahadow  9t  the  chip 

I  watch'd  the  water-enakes : 

They  moved  in  tracks  of  ahining 

white, 
And  when  they  rear'd,  the  elfish  light 
Fall  off  in  hoary  hakes. 

Within  die  shadow  of  the  ship 
I  watch'd  their  rich  attire : 
Blue,  glossy  green,  and  velvet  black, 
They  coil'd  and  swam;  and  every 

track 
Was  a  flash  of  golden  fire. 

0  happy  living  things !  no  tongue 
Their  beauty  might  declare  : 

A  spring  of  love  gush'd  from  my 

heart, 
And  I  bleas'd  them  unaware : 
Sure  my  kind  saint  took  pity  on  me, 
And  I  bleas'd  them  unaware. 

The  selfsame  moment  I  could  pray ; 
And  from  my  neck  so  free 
The  Albatross  felfoft  and  sank 
Like  lead  into  the  sea. 

PART  V. 

Or  Sleep!  it  is  a  gentle  thing, 
Beloved  from  pole  to  pole ! 
To  Mary  Queen  the  praise  be  given! 
She    sent    the    gentle   sleep   from 

Heaven, 
That  slid  into  my  soul. 

The  silly  buckets  on  the  deck, 
That  had  so  long  remain'd,      [dew ; 

1  dreamt  that  they  were  fill'd  with 
And  when  I  awoke,  it  rain'd. 

My  lips  were  wet,  my  throat  was  cold, 
My  garments  all  were  dank ; 
Sure  I  had  drunken  in  my  dreams, 
And  still  my  body  drank. 

I  moved,  and  could  not  feel  my 

limbs: 
I  was  so  light — almost 
I  thought  that  I  had  died  in  sleep, 
And  was  a  blessed  ghost 


And  soon  I  heard  a  roaring  wind: 
It  did  not  come  anear; 
But  with  its  sound  it  shook  the 
That  were  so  thin  and  sere. 

The  upper  air  burst  into  life ! 
And  a  hundred  fire-flags  sheen. 
To  and  fro  they  were  hurried  about! 
And  to  and  fro,  and  in  and  out, 
The  wan  stars  danced  between. 

And  the  coining  wind  did  roar  more 

loud, 
And  the  sails  did  sigh  like  sedge ; 
And  the  rain  pour'd  down  from  one 

black  cloud; 
The  Moon  was  at  its  edge. 

The  thick  black  cloud  was  cleft,  and 

still 
The  Moon  was  at  its  side : 
like  waters  shot  from  some  high  crag, 
The  lightning  fell  with  never  a  jag, 
A  river  steep  and  wide. 


He  heereth 
sounds  and  teeth 
•transe  lights 
and  commotions 
in  the  iky  and 
the 


wind 


never  reach'd  the  The  bodies  of  the 

ship's  crew  are 
inspired,  and  the 


The  loud 
ship, 
Yet  now  the  ship  moved  on ! 
Beneath  the  lightning  and  the  Moon 
The  dead  men  gave  a  groan. 


They  groan'd,  they  stirr'd,  they  all 

uprose, 
Nor  spake,  nor  moved  their  eyes ; 
It  had  been  strange,  even  in  a  dream, 
To  have  seen  those  dead  men  rise. 

The    helmsman    steer'd,    the    ship 

moved  on , 
Tet  never  a  breeze  up  blew ; 
The  mariners  all  'gan  work  the  ropes, 
Where  they  were  wont  to  do ; 
They  raised  their  limbs  like  lifeless 

tools 
— We  were  a  ghastly  crew. 

The  body  of  my  brother's  son 
Stood  by  me,  knee  to  knee : 
The  body  and  I  pull'd  at  one  rope, 
But  he  said  nought  to  me. 

"I  fear  thee,  ancient  Mariner!" 
Be  calm,  thou  Wedding-guest ! 
Twai  not  those  souls  that  fled  in 

pain, 
Which  to  their  corses  came  again, 
But  a  troop  of  spirits  blest : 

For  when  it  dawn'd — they  dropp'd 

their  arms, 
And  cluster'd  round  the  mast  ; 
Sweet  sounds  rose  slowly  through 

their  mouths, 
And  from  their  bodies  pass'd. 


Around,  around,   flew  each   sweet 

sound, 
Then  darted  to  the  Sun ; 
Slowly  the  sounds  came  back  again, 
Now  mix'd,  now  one  by  one. 

"3 


But  not  by  the 
souls  of  the  men. 
nor  by  demons  of 
earth  or  middle 
air,  but  by  a 
blessed  troop  of 
angelic  spirits, 
sent  down  by  the 
invocation  of  the 
guardian  taint. 
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How  ihey 

a-drooping  from  the  iky. 
sky-lark  ting  | 

ill  In:]--  timli  thai  are, 
.eem'd  lo  fill  (he  tea  and 

With  Iheii 

sw«tja*goningr 

And  now 
Now  like 

Im 

ike  all  insmimenta. 

That  makes  ibe  Heaven  be  mule. 

II  ceased  ;  yet  stilt  ihe  aaili  made  c 

A  noise  like  of  a  hidden  brook 
In  the  leafy  month  of  June. 
That  id  the  sleeping  Hoods  all  nigh 
Singeth  a  quiet  lune. 

Till  noon  we  quietly  sailed  on, 
Vet  never  a  otpoio  did  breathe : 
Slowly  and  smoothly  went  Ihe  ship, 
Moved  onward  from  beneath. 

Under  the  keel  nine  fathom  deep, 

*  The  spirit  ilrd  :  and  it  waa  he 


Backwards  and  forward!  half   her 

With  a  short  uneasy  motion. 

Then  like  a  pawing  home  lei  go, 
She  made  a  sudden  bound  : 
Jl  flnng  die  blood  into  my  head, 


But  tall  me,  tell  me  i  apeak  again. 
Thy  soft  renpoiue  renewing — 
What  makes  that  ship  drive  on  so 


If  he  may  know  which  way  K>  go ; 
For  she  guides  htm  smooth  or  grim. 
See,  brother,  aee !  bow  graci 
She  lookeih  down  on  him. 


Or  we  shall  be  belated  i 

For  alow  and  alow  ihat  ship  will  go, 

When  the  Mariner's  trance  is  abated. 

1  woke,  and  we  were  miling  on  TW  rmp 

T  was  nighi,  calm  night,  ihe  Moon  ^i^_ 

The  dead  men  Mood  together.  as**. 

All  alood  together  on  the  deck. 
For  a  charnel-dungcon  fitter  : 
AH  fil'd  on  me  their  stony  eyea. 
That  in  the  Moon  did  glitter. 

The  pang,  ihe  cune,  with  which  ther 


. 


TJIE  ANCWWT  M.ARLVER. 


_^ 


ll  raised  my  hair,  it  ftnii'd  niv  elu-ek 
like  ■  tneodW^ale  of  spring — 
li  mingled  stmtigviy  wiih  my  ii'tirs. 
Yel  h  felt  Like  ■  welcoming. 

Siviilly.  iwillly  B*w  the  ship, 
Yot  she  .oil'd  «%  loo. 
Sweetly,  sneeily  hlow  '     - 


Oh  !  dream  of  joy !  ie  this  indued 
The  liohi-houte  top  I  «ee  ( 
U  thi*  il.o  hill?  Bihi.  the  kirk' 
I-  ihn  minr  own  i-ouiitrw  ? 


igelh  loud  h«  endlv  liyiini* 
He'll  lhrive  my   soul,  he'll    wu» 
The  AI  tulrot-'i  blood. 

PAHT  VII. 

This  Flermit  (pod  lives  in  that  woo 

i  slopes  down  10  the  sen 
How  loudly  hii  tweet  voice  lie  nan 


Ite  hnlh  a  cushion  plump; 

is  mom  thai  wholly  hii 
The  rolled  old  ook-atump. 


The  harbor-boy  we 
So  BBOMhlj'  il  WSS 
And  on  the  bny  Ihe 


clear  as  glass, 
moon  light  lay. 


The  rock  shone  bright.  Ihe  kirk  n 

lew 
Thai  rtnnda  above  Ihe  rock  I 
The  moonlight  sleep  d  in  silcntnca. 
The  steady  weathercock. 


lear'd;  I  hoard  Ihem 


That  signal  made  but  now  1" 
Strange,  by  my  raith!"  Ihe  Hermit 


mfce  Full  many  shapes  ihnt  ih 


Each  corse  lay  flat,  hTelesmnd 
And.  by  the  holy  rood  i 
A  man  all  light,  n  seraph.miui, 
On  every  enrae  there  Hood. 

Thii  seraph  band,  each  waved  hii 


Dear  Lord!  it  hath  a  fiendish  look— 
(The  Pilot  made  reply.1 

a-fear*d  " — "  rush  un,  push  on ! " 
the  Hermit  cheerily. 


But  I  nor  >| 

Iraighl  a  sound  « 

Still  louder  and  i 


10  (he  ship, 
rr'd; 
[*ncath  Ihe  ship. 


Bat  toon  I  heard  the  dash  of  oc 
I  heard  the  PilDl'a  cheer ; 
My  head  MM  tum'd  perforce  away, 
And  I  saw  a  boat  appear. 

The  Pilot  end  tho  Pilot's  boy. 
I  heard  (hem  coming  feat : 
Dear  Lird  in  Heaven !  il  waa  a 


■I  by  that  loud  and  d 


My  body  i»y  afloat i 

But  in  n<  drearna.  myat 

Within  Ihe  Pilui's  bwl. 


ad  fill  TV  lads*  ■» 


Upon  the  whirl,  where  sank  the  stiif 
The  boat  spun  round  and  round  . 
And  all  wu  still,  save  that  Ihe  hill 
ii  telling  of  Ihe  Bound. 
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[  moved  my  lipe— the  Pilot  ahriek'd. 
And  fell  down  in  a  fit; 
Tim  holy  Hermit  niied  hie  eyea. 
And  pray'd  where  be  did  at 

I  look  die  oare:  the  Pilot'i  boy, 
Who  now  doth  craiy  go, 
Laugb'd  bud  and  long,  and  ell  the 
while 


And  now,  ell  in  my  own  comttree, 

I  nood  on  Ihe  firm  lend! 

The  Hermit  Mepp'd  forth  from  the 

boat. 
And  tcarcely  he  could  ■tand- 

tHa-  "0«hrivome,ihriveme,holyniBii!" 
*•■*  The  Hermit  croea'd  hk  brow. 
•baa  -  "  *'  I11"*."  OBOln  he,  -  1  bid  thee 
i  on     — What  manner  of  men  art  thou  f 
Forthwith  thk  frame  of  mine  waa 


i  the  guden-bower  the  bride 
And  bride-maidi  einging  are : 
And  hark!  the  little  vetper-bell. 
Which  biddeth  me  to  prayer. 

OWednjng-Guest!lhiiioolhelhheen 
Alone  on  e  wide  wide  eoa  I 

Hill 1j  " Iiui  Pint  hiiiiiiir 

e  aeemed  (here  to  be. 

teWt  then  the  marriage  awat 

iweeter  tar  to  me. 

To  walk  together  to  die  kirk. 

With  a  goodly  company ! — 

To  walk  together  to  the  kirk. 
And  all  together  prey. 
While  each  to  hia  prat  Father  beoda, 
men,  and    babea,   and    loving 


He  prayeth  well,  who  loveth  well      anaiHa* 


He  preyeth  beet,  who  loveth  beet 
AH  ihinge  both  great  end  email; 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  ue, 


I  pom,  like  night,  from  land  to  land  ; 
I  have  itrango  power  of  speech ; 
That  moment  that  hia  face  I  m, 
I  know  the  man  that  must  hear  r 
To  him  my  I 


The  Mariner,  whose  eye  it  bright, 
Whoae  beard  with  age  is  hoar, 
It  gone;  end  now  the  Wedding-Guest 
Tura'd  from  the  bridegrooms  door. 


CHttTSTABEI. 


lissrge.  anil  who.  on  any  striking  coincidence,  would 
permit  ma  to  address  them  in  iha  doggrel  versi 
iw)  monkish  Ljicji  hexameters. 


■..■>iHi.«.«...»Jft.ni.l-  foil 


mil  b*  found  lo  be  only  four.  Nevertheless  thia  o 
nal  variation  in  number  of  syllables  i)  DM  i 
misced  wantonly,  or  for  the  mere  ends  of  convet 


CHR1STABEL. 


tort 

Tb  (be  middle  of  night  by  [he  caatle  clock, 
lad  the  owls  hate  SHoken'd  1)10  crowing  cock 

Ts-whil ! Tu-whoo ! 

Aad  hark,  again!  the  crowing  cock, 
Bow  drowsily  it  Grew. 

Sir  Leoline.  the  Baron  rich, 

Bath  a  mothloa  tnaalilE  which 

Frwa  her  kennel  beneath  the  rock 

Maketh  answer  to  the  clock. 

Foot  tar  die  quarters,  anil  twelve  lot  the  hour; 

Ever  and  aye,  by  shine  and  shower, 


ii  me  night  chilly  and  dark  I 
Ta*  night  a  chilly,  bin  not  dork, 
Tbs  dun  gray  cloud  is  spread  on  high. 


The  rughi  ia  chill,  the  cloud  i>  gray: 
T>  a  month  before  iho  tnunlh  of  May. 
lad  the  Spring  cbm  ilowly  up  this  way. 

The  Irmly  lad  v.  Chrimabel, 

Wheal  her  lather  loves  •»  well, 

Waal  make*  her  in  the  wood  so  late, 

a  rariong  Inn  the  caatle  gate  I 

ate  had  dreams  all  yes le might 

Of  her  own  betrothed  knight; 

lad  afae  in  the  midnight  wood  nil!  pray 

Far  [he  weal  of  her  lover  [hat  '*  far  away 

■>  Mole  along,  ahe  nothing  spoke. 

Ise  eight  «be  heaved  were  soft  and  low. 

lad  naught  waa  green  upon  the  oak. 


The  lady  iprang  up  auddenly, 

The  lovely  ledy,  Chrisiabel1 

It  uioan'd  as  near,  aa  near  eon  be. 

But  what  il  ia,  the  cannot  telU- 

On  ilit-  "ther  aide  it  seems  to  be. 

Of  Hie  huge.  bToad-breaatod,  old  oak-tree. 

The  night  is  chill;  the  rarest  bore; 
la  il  (he  wind  tlmt  moolieth  bleak  I 

There  is  not  wind  enough  in  [he  sir 

To  move  away  the  ringlet  curl 

From  ihc  loiirlj  Lilly''  check — 

There  is  not  wind  enough  to  twirl 

The  one  red  leaf,  the  Jail  of  its  clan. 

That  dances  as  often  as  dance  it  can, 

Hanging  a»  light,  and  hanging  so  high. 

On  the  iO|iuio«t  twig  thai  looks  up  at  the  aky. 


uah.  beating  heart  of  Christabel ! 
•u.  Maria,  shield  her  well! 
IB  Iblded  her  arms  beneath  her  cloak, 
id  note  [0  the  olher  side  of  the  oak. 
What  tees  she  there  I 


There  she  sees  a  damsel  bright, 
Drest  in  a  silken  roue  of  while. 
Thai  shadowy  in  ihc  moonlight 
Tho  neck  that  made 
Her  alalely  neck,  and  arms,  were  at 
Her  blue-vem'd  leel  unsondaU'd  we 
And  wildly  glitter'd  here  and  there 
The  genu  entangled  in  her  hair. 
I  guess,  'twas  frightful  lliero  loses 
A  lady  ao  richly  clad  aa  she- 
Beautiful  eiceedingly ! 


Mary  mother,  rave  me  now ! 
(Said  Christabol),  And  who  art  tbout 
The  hniv  slrsnge  mode  answer  meet. 
And  her  voice  was  bint  and  sweet  1 — 
Have  pity  on  my  sore  distress. 

Stretch  forth  iliy  hand,  and  have  no  lev! 
Said  Chriatabcl,  How  earnest  Ibou  here! 
And  the  lady,  whose  voice  was  faint  and  11 
Did  ihus  pursue  her  anawer  Uleel : — 


My  sire  is  o[ 
Five  warrior 


They  choked  my  cries  with  force  and  fright, 

And  lied  me  on  a  palfrey  white. 

The  palfrey  was  as  Heel  as  wind, 

And  [hey  rode  furiously  behind. 

They  spurrd  amain,  their  sleeda  were  while; 

And  once  wo  cross'd  the  shado  of  night 

I  have  no  thought  what  men  the)'  be; 
Nor  do  I  know  how  long  il  is 
(For  1  have  lain  entranced  I  wis) 
Since  cue.  Iho  utiles!  of  the  five, 
Took  me  from  the  palfrey's  back, 
A  weary  woman,  scarce  alive. 
Some  miiticrd  words  his  comrades  spoke 
He  placed  mo  underneath  this  oak. 
It  II 
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Then  Christabel  itretch'd  fcrtli  her  hand, 

And  comforted  fair  Geraldine  I 

O  well,  bright  dame  !  may  you  command 

The  service  of  Sir  Leoline ; 

And  gladly  our  •loot  chivalry 

WUJ  he  acrid  forth  and  friends  wilhal. 

To  cuidu  luitl  iznnM  you  safe  and  free 

Home  lo  your  noble  lather's  hall. 


She  rose ;  and  forth  with  steps  they  pi 
Thai  wove  to  be,  and  were  not,  mat. 
Her  graeioui  irui  Hie  lady  bleat, 
And  thus  spake  on  sweet  Chriatahel.- 
All  out  household  are  a!  real. 
The  hall  (a  ailent  aa  the  coll: 
Sir  Leoline  is  weak  in  health. 
And  may  not  well  awaken'd  be. 


They  crosa'd  Ihe  mont.  and  Chratqhe] 
Took  the  key  that  teed  well; 
A  little  door  alie  open'd  straight. 
All  in  the  middle  of  the  gale; 
The  gnrc  ihnt  ni  iron'd  within  and  i 
Where  an  nriuy  in  battle  army  bad  ID 
The  lady  sank,  Ivliku  Ihmueh  pnin, 
Aiul  CbitU  witli  might  and  Bain 
Lifted  her  up.  a  weary  weight. 
Over  the  threshold  of  the  gate  I 
'ie  lndy  roae  again. 


rt 


But  when  the  laiiy  paat'd.  there  came 
A  tongue  of  light,  a  fit  of  name ; 
And  Christabol  Raw  the  lady's  eye. 
And  nothing  else  tan  xhe  thereby. 
'Save  Ihe  !>:«  of  Hie  shield  or  Sir  Leoline  I 
Which  bung  in  a  murky  old  niche  in  the  n 
O  aoftly  tread  !  said  Chriata.be!. 
My  father  seldom  aleepeth  well. 

Sweet  Cbriatabel  her  feet  doth  hare ; 
And,  jealoui  of  the  listening  air. 

Now  in  glimmer,  and  now  in  gloom — 
And  now  they  po*.  the  Barotie  room. 
Aa  salt  aa  death  with  ■tilled  breath: 
And  now  have  reor.h'd  her  chamber-door ; 
And  now  doth  Geraldtne  prwo  down 
The  ruahea  of  the  chamber  lloor. 

The  mono  shines  dim  in  (he  open  air. 
And  not  a  moonbeam  enters,  here 
But  they  without  us  light  can  aee 
Thechambi 
Carved  mill 

For  a  lady's 
The  lamp  will 
la  fait    '■ 


I'd  to 


The  silver  lamp  bums  dead  and  dim; 

But  Clirisinbol  the  tamp  will  trim. 

Site  trimm'd  the  lamp,  and  made  it  bright, 

And  left  it  twinging  to  and  fro. 

While  Geraldine,  iu  wretched  plight 

Sank  darn  npan  the  floor  below. 

0  weary  lady,  Geraldine, 

1  pray  you.  drink  this  cordial  wine  '. 


My  mother  made  it  of  wild  Hi 


CHRIST  ABEL. 


The  lady  wiped  her  moist  cold  brow, 
And  minlly  said,  "  T  is  over  now  J" 

Again  the  wild-flower  wine  aha  drank: 
Her  fair  large  eyea  'gan  glitter  bright, 
And  fram  the  floor  whereon  afce  aank. 
The  lolly  lady  atood  upright ; 
She  waa  moat  beautiful  to  see, 
like  a  lady  of  a  far  countree. 


And  that  the  lofty  lady 

All  they,  who  live  in  the  upper  aky. 

Do  lore  you,  holy  Christabel ! 

And  you  love  them,  and  for  their  take 

And  for  the  good  which  me  befell, 

Even  I  in  my  degree  will  try, 

Fair  maiden !  to  requite  you  welL 

But  now  unrobe  youreelf ;  for  I 

Mutt  pray,  ere  yet  in  bed  I  lie. 

Qooth  Chriatabel,  So  let  it  be ! 
And  aa  the  lady  bade,  did  she. 
Her  gentle  limbs  did  ahe  undream, 
And  lay  down  in  her  loveliness. 


But  through  her  brain  of  weal  and 
So  many  thoughta  moved  to  and  fro, 
That  vain  it  were  her  lid*  to  cloee  j 
80  halfway  from  the  bed  ahe  rose, 
And  on  her  elbow  did  recline 
To  look  at  the  Lady  Gerakune. 


Beneath  the  lamp  the  lady  bow'd. 
And  slowly  roll'd  her  eyes  around ; 
Then  drawing  in  her  breaih  aloud, 
Lke  one  that  shudder'd,  she  unbound 
TV  rincture  from  beneath  her  breast 
Her  feilken  rolv\  and  inner  vest, 
E>m^  to  her  feet,  and  full  in  view, 
EeJiOid  !  hor  bosom  and  half  her  side 
A  seht  to  dream  of,  not  to  tell ! 
0  thjeki  her !  slueld  sweet  Christabel 

Yet  Gcraldine  nor  speaks  nor  stirs  ; 
Ah  !  what  a  stricken  look  was  hers! 
Deep  from  within  the  seems  half-way 
To  lift  some  weight  with  sick  assay, 
AoiJ  eyes  the  maid  and  seeks  delay ; 
Then  suddenly  as  one  defied 
Collects  herself  in  scorn  and  pride, 
And  lay  down  by  the  Maiden's  side  !— 
Axui  in  her  arm*  the  maid  she  took. 

Ah  well-a-day ! 
And  with  low  voice  and  doleful  look 
These  words  did  say 
fethe  touch  of  this  bosom  there  worketh  a  spell, 
Wb<*h  i*  iord  of  thy  utterance,  Christabel ! 
Thoa  know  est  to-night,  and  wilt  know  to-morrow 
Tba  mark  of  my  shame,  this  seal  of  my  sorrow ; 
But  vainly  thou  w  arrest. 

For  this  is  alone  in 
Thy  power  to  declare, 

That  in  the  dim  forest 
Tbou  heardeat  a  low  moaning, 
H 


And  foundeat  a  bright  lady,  surpassingly  fair  : 
And  didst  bring  her  home  with  thee  in  love  and  in 

charity, 
To  shield  her  and  shelter  her  from  the  damp  air. 

THE  CONCLUSION  TO  PART  I. 

It  was  a  lovely  sight  to  see 
The  lady  Christabel,  when  she 
Waa  praying  at  the  old  oak-tree. 

Amid  the  jagged  shadows 

Of  mossy  leafless  boughs, 

Kneeling  in  the  moonlight, 

To  make  her  gentle  vows ; 
Her  slender  palms  together  preet, 
Heaving  sometimes  on  her  breast ; 
Her  face  resign'd  to  bliss  or  bale— 
Her  face,  O  call  it  fair,  not  pale ! 
And  both  blue  eyes  more  bright  than  clear, 
Each  about  to  have  a  tear. 

With  open  eyes  (ah  woe  is  me  f) 
Asleep,  and  dreaming  fearfully, 
Fearfully  dreaming,  yet  I  wis, 
Dreaming  that  alone,  which  is— » 
O  sorrow  and  shame !  Can  this  be  she, 
The  lady,  who  knelt  at  the  old  oak-tree  t 
And  lo !  the  worker  of  these  harms,   , 
That  holds  the  maiden  in  hor  arms, 
Seems  to  slumber  still  and  mild, 
As  a  mother  with  her  cmtfL 

A  star  hath  set,  a  star  hath  risen, 
O  Gerald ine  !  since  amis  of  thine 
Have  been  the  lovely  lady's  prison. 
O  Gcraldine!  one  hour  wan  thine — 
Thou'st  had  thy  will!  By  tairn  and  rill. 
The  night-birds  all  that  hour  were  still. 
But  now  they  arc  jubilant  anew, 
From  clifT  and  tower,  tu-whoo !  tu-whoo ! 
Tu-whoo!  tu-whoo!  from  wood  and  fell ! 

And  see  !  the  lady  Christabel 
Gathers  herself  from  out  her  trance ; 
Her  limbs  relax,  her  countenance 
Grows  sad  and  soft ;  the  smooth  thin  lids 
Close  o'er  her  eyes  ;  and  tears  she  sheds — 
I^arge  tears  that  leave  the  lashes  bright ! 
And  oft  the  while  she  seems  to  smilo 
As  infants  at  a  sudden  light ! 

Yea,  she  doth  smile,  and  she  doth  weep, 
Like  a  youthful  hermit  ess, 
Beauteous  in  a  wilderness, 
Who,  praying  always,  prays  in  sleep, 
And,  if  she  move  unquielly, 
IV reliance,  't  is  but  the  blood  so  free, 
Comes  back  and  tingles  in  her  feet 
?so  doubt,  she  hath  a  vision  sweet  : 
What  if  her  guardian  spirit  't  were, 
What  if  she  knew  her  mother  near  f 
But  this  she  knows,  in  joys  and  woes, 
That  saints  will  aid  if  men  will  call : 
For  the  blue  sky  bends  over  all ! 
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t'.xat  matin-bell,  the  Baron  soith. 
Knells  us  back  lo  a  world  of  death. 
These  wools  Sir  LeoUne  first  mid. 
When  he  me  and  found  his  tody  dead  t 
These  words  Sir  Leoline  will  say. 
Many  a  mom  10  hk  dying  day ! 

And  hence  the  custom  sad  law  began. 
That  still  at  dawn  the  sacristan. 
Who  July  pulls  the  heavy  bell, 
Vive-and-forty  beads  mutt  tell 
Between  each  stroke — a  warning  knell. 
Which  not  a  nul  can  choose  but  hear 
From  Bratha  Head  10  Wyndennere. 


There  is  no  lack  of  such,  I  ween. 

In  Unplnle  Piko  and  Witch 'i  Lair 
Ami  Diiiieeon-ghvll  so  foully  rent. 
With  ropes  of  rock  and  liella  of  air 


Thro. 


:-■  :■),- 


■  pea*. 


10  atl.give 

Tli-  drnlli-iiuli'  [■■  lijcir  liuii;  hru:Jier; 
And  oft  too.  by  the  knell  offended, 
Just  as  their  one!  two.'  three  1  is  emit 
The  devil  mocks  the  doleful  tale 
With  a  merry  peal  from  Borrowdale. 

The  air  is  still !  through  mist  and  e Ion. 
That  merry  peal  comes  ringing  loud ; 
And  Geraldine  shakes  off  her  dread. 
And  rises  lightly  from  the  bed  ; 
Puts  on  her  silken  vestments  white. 
And  tricks  her  hair  in  lovely  plight. 
And.  nothing  doubling  of  her  spell. 
Awakens  the  lady  ChrislabeL 
Sleep  you,  sweet  lady  Cbristabel " 


The  lovely  maid  and  the  lady  tall 
Are  pacing  botb  into  the  hall. 
And.  pacing  on  dirough  page  and  gro:4D, 
Enter  the  Baron's  presence-room. 

The  Baron  rose,  and  while  he  preat 
His  gentle  daughter  to  bis  breast. 
With  cheerful  wonder  in  his  eyes 
The  lady  Geraldine   espies. 


But  when  he  heard  the  lady's  tale. 
And  when  she  told  her  lather's  name, 
Why  wai-d  Sir  Leoline  so  pale. 
Murmuring  o'er  the  name  again. 
Lord  Roland  de  Yam  of  Tryertnaine  I 

A  las  !  they  had  been  friends  in  youth ; 
But  whispering  tongues  can  poison  truth 
And  constancy  lives  in  realms  above. 
And  lite  is  thorny  ;  and  youth  is  vain  ; 
Anil  ro  be  wroth  with  one  we  love. 
Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain. 
And  thus  it  chanced,  as  I  divine. 
With  Roland  and  Sir  Leoline. 
Each  spoke  words  of  high  disdain 
And  insult  ID  his  heart's  best  brother- 
They  parted- — ne'er  to  meet  again  ! 
But  never  either  luutul  another 
To  free  the  hollow  heart  from  paining— 
They  Blood  aloof,  the  scam  remaining. 
Like  clina  which  bad  been  rent  asunder; 


But  neither  heal,  i. 

Shall  wholly  do  au 

The  marks  uf  that  which  once  huh  b> 

Sir  Leoline.  a 

the  drtii   ■ 
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Which  when  the  view*d,  a  vision  fell 

Cpoo  die  tool  of  Christabel, 

TV  thod  of  fear,  the  touch  and  pain ! 

She  thrnnk  and  shudder'd,  and  aiw  again— 

(Ah,  woe  is  me !  Was  it  for  thee, 

Thou  gentle  maid !  such  sights  to  see  ?) 

Again  she  eaw  that  bosom  old, 

Again  she  felt  that  bosom  cold, 

And  drew  in  her  breath  with  a  hissing  sound  i 

Whereat  the  knight  turn'd  wildly  round, 

And  nothing  saw  but  his  own  sweet  maid 

With  eyes  upraised,  as  one  that  prayM. 

Tb&  loach,  the  sight,  bad  pass'd  away. 
And  in  its  stead  that  vision  blest, 
Which  comforted  her  after-rest, 
While  in  the  lady's  arms  she  lay, 
Had  pat  a  rapture  in  her  breast, 
And  on  her  lips  and  o'er  her  eyes 
Spread  sanies  like  light! 

With  new  surprise, 
*  What  ails  then  my  beloved  child?" 
Tie  Baron  said — His  daughter  mild 
Made  answer,  M  All  will  yet  be  well!" 
I  ween,  she  had  no  power  to  tell 
Aught  else:  so  mighty  was  the  tpelL 

Yet  he,  who  saw  this  Geraldine, 
Had  deem'd  her  sure  a  thing  divine. 
Such  sorrow  with  such  grace  she  blended, 
Aj  if  she  fearM  she  had  offended 

Sweet  Christabel,  that  gentle  maid ! 
And  with  such  lowly  tones  she  pray'd, 
She  might  be  sent  without  delay 
Home  to  her  father's  mansion. 

u  Nay ! 
Nay,  by  my  soul ! "  said  Leoline. 
■  Ho!  Bracy  the  bard,  the  charge  be  thine : 
Go  thou,  with  music  sweet  and  loud, 
And  take  two  steeds  with  trappings  proud, 
And  take  the  youth  whom  thou  lovest  best 
To  hear  thy  harp,  and  learn  thy  song, 
And  clothe  you  both  in  solemn  vest, 
And  over  the  mountains  haste  along. 
Lest  wandering  folk,  that  are  abroad, 
Detain  you  on  the  valley  road. 
\nd  when  he  has  cross'd  the  Irthing  flood, 
My  merry  bard !  he  hastes,  he  hastes 
Up  Knorren  Moor,  through  Halegarth  wood, 
And  reaches  soon  that  castle  good 
Which  stands  and  threatens  Scotland's  wastes. 

"  Bard  Bracy,  bard  Bracy !  your  horses  are  fleet, 
Ye  must  ride  up  the  hall,  your  music  so  sweet, 
More  loud  than  your  horses'  echoing  feet ! 
And  loud  and  loud  to  Lord  Roland  call, 
Thy  daughter  is  safe  in  Langdale  hall ! 
Thy  beautiful  daughter  is  safe  and  free — 
&r  Leoline  greets  thee  thus  through  me. 
He  bids  thee  come  without  delay 
,  With  all  thy  numerous  array  ; 
Vnd  take  thy  lovely  daughter  home  : 
Ar*d  he  will  meet  thee  on  the  way 


With  all  his  numerous  array, 
White  with  their  panting  palfreys'  foam: 
And  by  mine  honor !  I  will  say, 
That  I  repent  me  of  the  day 
When  I  spake  words  of  high  disdain 
To  Roland  de  Vaux  of  Tryermaine ! 
— For  since  that  evil  hour  hath  flown, 
Many  a  summer's  sun  hath  shone ; 
Yet  ne'er  found  I  a  friend  again 
Like  Roland  de  Vaux  of  Tryermaine." 

The  Lady  fell,  and  clasp'd  his  knees, 
Her  face  upraised,  her  eyes  o'erflowing ; 
And  Bracy  replied,  with  faltering  voice, 
Her  gracious  hail  on  aU  bestowing  j — 
Thy  words,  thou  sire  of  Christabel, 
Are  sweeter  than  my  harp  can  tell ; 
Yet  might  I  gain  a  boon  of  thee, 
This  day  ray  journey  should  not  bo. 
So  strange  a  dream  hath  come  to  me , 
That  I  had  vow'd  with  music  loud 
To  clear  yon  wood  from  thing  unblest, 
Warn'd  by  a  vision  in  my  rest ! 
For  in  my  sleep  I  saw  that  dove, 
That  gentle  bird,  whom  thou  dost  love, 
And  call'st  by  thy  own  daughter's  name- 
Sir  Leoline !  I  saw  the  same, 
Fluttering,  and  uttering  fearful  moan,  . 
Among  the  green  herbs  in  the  forest  alone. 
Which  when  I  saw  and  when  I  heard, 
I  wonder'd  what  might  ail  the  bird : 
For  nothing  near  it  could  I  see, 
Save  the  grass  and  green  herbs  underneath  the 
old  tree. 

And  in  my  dream,  mcthnught,  I  went 
To  search  out  what  might  there  be  found ; 
And  what  the  sweet  bird's  trouble  meant 
That  thus  lay  fluttering  on  the  ground. 
I  went  and  peer'd,  and  could  descry 
No  cause  for  her  distressful  cry; 
But  yet  for  her  dear  lady's  sake 
I  stoop'd,  mcthought,  the  dove  to  take. 
When  lo!  I  saw  a  bright  green  snake 
Coil'd  around  its  wings  and  neck. 
Green  as  the  herbs  on  which  it  couch'd, 
Close  by  the  dove's  its  head  it  crouch'd ! 
And  with  the  dove  it  heaves  and  stirs, 
Swelling  its  neck  as  she  swell'd  hers ! 
I  woke ;  it  was  the  midnight  hour, 
The  clock  was  echoing  in  the  tower; 
But  though  my  slumber  was  gone  by, 
This  dream  it  would  not  pass  away — 
It  seems  to  live  upon  my  eye ! 
And  thence  I  vow'd  this  self-same  day, 
With  music  strong  and  saintly  song 
To  wander  through  the  forest  bare, 
Lest  aught  unholy  loiter  there. 

Thus  Bracy  said  :  the  Baron,  the  while, 
Half-listening  heard  him  with  a  smile ; 
Then  turn'd  to  Lady  Geraldine, 
His  eyes  made  up  of  wonder  and  love  ; 
And  said  in  courtly  accents  fine, 
Sweet  Maid !  Lord  Roland's  beauteous  dove, 
With  arms  more  strong  than  harp  or  song, 
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Thy  tire  and  1  will  crush  the  make '. 
He  kiss'd  her  forehead  as  he  spake, 
And  Oraldnio  in  maiden  wi*e, 
Casting  down  her  large  bright  eyes. 
Will,  blushing  cheek  and  courtesy  fine 
She  lum'd  her  from  Sir  Letiluio ; 
Si!';lv  tniin-ririjT  11)1  her  train. 
That  o'er  her  right  arm  fell  again ; 
And  folded  her  inu  aeroa  her  cheat, 
Am!  conch 'd  her  head  upon  her  breast. 

And  look'd  askance  at  Christabel 

Jesu,  Maria,  shield  her  well ! 


A  snake's  amall  eye  blinks 
And  the  lady's  eye*  thoy  shrunk  in  nar  r. 
tiach  shrunk  up  ID  a  serpent's  eye. 
And  with  somewhat  of  malice  and  more 
Al  Cbrislahel  the  look'd  askance;— 
One  moment — and  the  sight  naa  Bed ! 
But  Chriitalwl.  in  dicty  trance 
SiutnblitiR  on  the  unsteady  around, 
Shudder'd  aloud,  with  a  Liming  sound  ; 
And  Ceraldine  again  tum'd  round. 
And  like  a  thing,  that  might  relief. 
Full  of  wonder  and  full  of  grie£ 
She  roll'd  her  large  bright  eyes  divine 
Wildly  on  Sir  Leoluio. 

The  makl,  alas  !  her  thought*  are  gone, 

Tho  moid,  devoid  of  guile  and  sin, 

1  know  not  how.  in  fearful  wise 

So  deeply  had  she  drunken  in 

Tlinl  look,  Aran  shrunk™  serpent  eyes, 

Tliat  all  her  feature*  were  reaign'd 

To  this  sole  image  in  her  mind : 

And  passively  did  imitate 

That  look  of  dull  and  treacherous  hale! 

And  thus  tho  sl'»i,  in  iii»>-  trance, 

Sill!  picturing  dial  look  askance 

Widi  lorvcd,  un.-"ji-':LO>]*  sympathy 

full  before  her  father*  view 

As  fir  on  such  D  look  could  be. 


The  some,  for  whom  thy  lady  died. 
O  by  the  pangs  of  her  dear  mother. 
Think  thou  no  evil  of  thy  child  ! 
For  her,  and  thee,  and  lor  no  other, 
She  prsy'd  the  moment  ere  she  died  ; 
Pray'd  thai  the  babe  for  whom  she  died 
Might  prove  her  dear  lord's  joy  and  pride ! 

That  prayer  her  deadly  pang*  beguiled. 
Sir  Leoline ! 

And  wouldu  thou  wrong  ihy  only  child. 
Her  child  and  thine  I 

Within  the  Baron's  heart  end  brain 
If  thoughts  like  these  hod  any  share. 
They  only  swcll'd  his  rage  and  pain, 
Aitd  did  but  work  confusion  there. 


Hi*  cheeks  they  quivcr'd.  his  eye* 
Diahonor'd  thus  in  hi*  old  age  ; 
Dishonor 'd  by  his  only  child, 
And  all  his  hospitality 


*jth»n 


Brought  thus  to  a 
He  roll'd  his  eve  I 
rpon  the  gi-ini 


..'.■:         ,'■ 


i  lone*  abrupt,  austere. 
Why.  Brai -v !  dost  thou  loiter  here  f 
I  bode  thee  hence  I  The  Bard  obey 'd ; 


THE  CONCLUSION  TO  PA«T  II. 

A  UTTK  child,  a  limber  elf, 
Sinciiig.  dancing  to  itself, 
A  iliiry  thing  «iih  red  round  cheek* 
That  always  finds  and  never  seeks. 


REMORSE. 


7» 


memowe ; 

A  TRAGEDY,  IN  FIVE  ACT& 


DRAMATIS  PERSONjE. 


Vaxdez,  Father  to  the  two  brother*,  and 
torma  Teresa' »  Guardian. 
ar,  the  eldest  mm. 
omio,  the  youngest  ton. 
ro,  a  Dominican  and  Inquisitor, 

the  faithful  attendant  on  Alvar. 
a  Moretco  Chieftain,  ostensibly  a  Christian. 
us  of  the  Inquisition. 

(ertantb,  etc 

'ereba,  an  Orphan  Heiress. 

.,  Wife  to  Isidore. 

lie  reign  of  Philip  IT.,  just  at  the  close  of 
ril  wan  against  the  Moon,  and  during  the 
'  the  persecution  which  raged  against  them, 
after  the  edict  which  forbade  the  wearing 
resco  apparel  under  pain  of  death. 


REMORSE. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  L 
:  Sea  Shore  on  the  Coast  of  Granada. 

tar,   wrapt  in  a  Boat-cloak,  and  Zulimez 
(a  Moresco),  both  as  just  landed 

zulimez. 
I,  no  lace  of  joy  to  welcome  us ! 

ALVAR. 

rul  Zulimez,  for  one  briof  moment 
i>rget  my  anguish  and  their  crimes. 
on  earth  demand  an  unmix'd  feeling, 
ly  this — after  long  years  of  exile, 
brth  on  firm  land,  and  gazing  round  us, 
t  once  our  country,  and  our  birth-place, 
in !  Granada,  hail !  once  more  I  press 

*  with  filial  awe,  land  of  my  fathers ! 

zulimez. 
im  your  rights  in  it!  O,  revered  Don  Alvar, 
give  up  your  all  too  gentle  purpose, 
hazardous!  reveal  yourself, 
he  guilty  meet  the  doom  of  guilt ! 

ALVAR. 

er,  Zulimez!  I  am  his  brother: 
jideed  !  O  deeply  injured !  yet 
i  brother. 

zulimez. 
Nobly-minded  Alvar! 

*  but  gives  his  guilt  a  blacker  dye. 

ALVAR. 

e  behoves  it,  I  should  rouse  within  him 
!  that  I  should  save  him  from  himself 
HS 


ZULIMEZ* 

Remorse  is  as  the  heart  in  which  it  grows : 
If  that  be  gentle,  it  drops  balmy  dews 
Of  true  repentance ;  but  if  proud  and  gloomy, 
It  is  a  poison-tree  that,  pierced  to  the  inmost, 
Weeps  only  tears  of  poison. 

ALVAR. 

And  of  a  brother, 
Dare  I  hold  this,  unproved  ?  nor  make  one  effort 
To  save  him  ? — Hear  me,  friend !  I  have  yet  to  tell  thee 
That  this  same  life,  which  he  conspired  to  take, 
Himself  once  rescued  from  the  angry  flood, 
And  at  the  imminent  hazard  of  his  own. 
Add  too  my  oath — 

ZULIMEZ. 

You  have  thrice  told  already 
The  years  of  absence  and  of  secrecy. 
To  which  a  forced  oatli  bound  you :  if  in  truth 
A  suborn'd  murderer  have  the  power  to  dictate 
A  binding  oath — 

ALVAR. 

My  long  captivity 
Left  me  no  choice :  the  very  Wish  too  languish'd 
With  the  fond  Hope  that  nursed  it ;  the  sick  babe 
Droop'd  at  the  bosom  of  its  famish'd  mother 
But  (more  than  all)  Teresa's  perfidy; 
The  assassin's  strong  assurance,  when  no  interest. 
No  motive  could  have  tempted  him  to  falsehood : 
In  the  first  pangs  of  his  awaken'd  conscience, 
When  with  abhorrence  of  his  own  black  purpose 
The  murderous  weapon,  pointed  at  my  breast, 
Fell  from  his  palsied  hand — 

zulimez. 

Heavy  presumption ! 

alvar. 
It  weigh'd  not  with  me— Hark!  I  will  tell  thee  all: 
As  we  pass'd  by,  I  bade  thee  mark  the  base 
Of  yonder  cliff — 

zulimf.z. 
That  rocky  seat  you  mean. 
Shaped  by  the  billows  ? — 

alvar. 

There  Teresa  met  me, 
The  morning  of  the  day  of  my  departure. 
We  were  alone :  the  purple  hue  of  dawn 
Tell  from  the  kindling  cost  a.*lant  upon  us, 
And,  blending  with  the  blushes  on  her  cheek, 
Suffused  the  tear-drops  there  with  rosy  light 
There  seem'd  a  glory  round  us,  and  Teresa 
The  angel  of  the  vision!  [Then  with  agitation 

Hadst  thou  seen 
How  in  each  motion  her  most  innocent  soul 
Beam'd  forth  and   brightcn'd,  thou  thyself  wouldst 

tell  me, 
Guilt  is  a  thing  impossible  in  her ! 
She  must  be  innocent ! 

zulimez  (with  a  sigh). 

Proceed,  my  Lord ! 
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K  portrait  which  the  had  pi 
;r  then  il  seems  her 


(For 

Or  knew  Ordocuo't  moody  rivalry), 

A  portrail  of  herself  with  thrilling  hand 

She  tied  mound  my  neck,  conjuring  me 

Willi  earnest  prayers,  dial  I  would  keep  il  tarred 

To  my  own  knowledge  I  Dor  did  she  desist, 

Till  she  had  woo  a  solemn  promise  from  me. 

Thai  (save  my  own)  no  eye  should  e'er  heboid  il 

Knew  that  which  none  but  the  could  have  disclosed. 

A  damning  proof! 

My  own  life  wearied  me ! 
And  bnl  for  ihe  imperative  Voice  within. 
With  mine  own  hand  1  had  thrown  off  the  burthen, 
i    Thai  Voice,  which  quell'd  me,  oajm'd  me  I  and  I 
•ought 
The  Belgic  ■tans :  (here  join'd  the  belter  cause ; 
And  there  too  fought  as  one  [hat  conned  death  I 
Wounded.  1  fell  among  the  dead  and  dying, 
In  death-like  trance  ;  u  long  imprisotunetil  Ibllow'd. 
The  fullness  of  my  anguish  by  degrees 
Waned  to  a  meditative  melancholy ; 
And  inll,  Ihe  more  I  mused,  my  soul  became 
More  doubtful,  more  perplcu'd ;  and  toll  Teresa, 
Nigbl  after  night,  the  viaiied  my  sleep. 
Now  as  a  aainlly  sufferer,  wan  and  tearful, 
Now  at  a  taint  in  gloiy  beckoning  lo  me ! 
Yea.  Kill,  u  in  couierapt  of  proof  and  reason, 
I  cherish  the  fond  ILiih  that  the  it  guiltiest ! 
Hear  then  my  lii'd  resolve :  I  '11  linger  here 
In  the  disguise  of  a  Moretoo  chieftain. — 
The  Moorish 


Now  to  the  cave  t* 
Where  having  shs| 
I  will  seek  our  ram 


SCENE  II. 
Eater  Tm»»  ami  V.ldh. 


I  mourn  ihai  you  should  plead 
Bui  heaven  hath  heard  my  voi 
Faithful  to  Alvar.  be  he  dead  a 


k.<  k  '.:. 


Heaven  knows  wilh  whai  delighl  I  ■ 

And  i'siii'1  my  heart's  blood  give  hir 
1  would  die  siuiling.     Bui  these  are 
Thy  dying  father  comes  upon  my  soot 
With  thai  same  look,  with  which  he  gave  I 
t  held  Ihee  in  my  arms  a  powerless  babe. 
While  thy  ponr  mother  with 
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grave  and  gazes  at  the  moon ; 
n  some  more  fantastic  mood, 
mradise,  and  with  choice  dowers 
bower  where  he  and  I  might  dwell, 
to  wait  his  coming !  O  my  sire ! 
i  sire !  if  this  be  wretchedness 
iway  the  life,  what  were  it,  think  you, 
it  assured  reality 
return,  and  see  a  brother's  infant 
m  from  my  arms  T 
i  thought !  [Clasping  her  forehead. 

VALDEZ. 

even  so !  mere  thought !  an  empty  thought 
week  he  promised  his  return- 

(abruptly). 


men  a  busy  joy  T  to  see  him, 
>  three  years*  travels !  we  had  no  fears— 
»nt  tiding*,  the  ne'er-failing  letter, 
lear'd  his  absence !  Yet  the  gladness, 
t  of  our  joy !  What  then  if  now 


VALDEZ. 


f  youth  to  feed  on  pleasant  thoughts, 
•nviction !  I  am  old  and  heartless ! 
old — I  have  no  pleasant  fancies— 
unrefresh'd  with  rest — 


(with  great  tenderness) 

My  father! 

VALDEZ. 

truth  is  all  too  much  for  me ! 
il  which  brings  not  to  my  mind 
bound  bark  in  which  my  son  was  captured 
erine — to  perish  with  his  captors ! 

TIRES  A. 

did  not! 

VALDEZ. 

Captured  in  sight  of  land ! 
ill  point,  nay,  from  our  castle  watch-tower 
have  seen 

TERESA. 

His  capture,  not  his  death. 

VALDEZ. 

aptly  thou  fbrgett'st  a  tale 

didst  wish  to  learn !  my  brave  Ordonio 
he  pirate  and  his  prize  go  down, 
p  storm  that  baffled  his  own  valor, 
Mice  snatch'd  a  brother  from  his  hopes : 
lonio!  (pauses  i  then  tenderly).    O  beloved 
Teresa! 

ou  best  prove  thy  faith  to  generous  Alvar, 
lelight  his  spirit,  go,  make  thou 
*  happy,  make  his  aged  father 

grave  in  joy. 

TERESA. 

For  mercy's  sake, 
o  more !  I  have  no  power  to  love  him. 
forbidding  eye,  and  his  dark  brow, 
ke  dew  damps  of  the  unwholesome  night : 
timorous  and  tender  flower, 
?ath  his  touch. 

VALDEZ. 

You  wrong  him,  maiden ! 
him,  by  my  soul !  Nor  was  it  well 
pr  by  such  unkindly  phrases 
d  workings  of  that  love  for  you 
lias  toil'd  to  smother,     T was  not  well, 
ateful  in  you  to  forget 


His  wounds  and  perilous  voyages,  and  how 

With  an  heroic  fearlessness  of  danger 

He  roam'd  the  coast  of  Afric  for  your  Alvar. 

It  was  not  well — You  have  moved  me  even  to  tears. 

TERESA. 

Oh  pardon  me,  Lord  Valdez!  pardon  me! 

It  was  a  foolish  and  ungrateful  speech, 

A  most  ungrateful  speech !  But  I  am  hurried 

Beyond  myself)  if  I  but  hear  of  one 

Who  aims  to  rival  Alvar.    Were  we  not 

Born  in  one  day,  like  twins  of  the  same  parent  f 

Nursed  in  one  cradle  f  Pardon  me,  my  father ! 

A  six  years'  absence  is  a  heavy  thing, 

Yet  still  the  hope  survives— 

valdez  (looking  forward). 
Hush!  'tis Monviedro. 

TERESA 

The  Inquisitor !  on  what  new  scent  of  blood  f 

Enter  Monviedro  with  Alhadra. 

monviedro  (having  first  made  his  obeisance  to 
Valdez  and  Teresa). 

Peace  and  the  truth  be  with  you !  Good  my  Lord, 
My  present  need  is  with  your  son. 

[Looking  forward. 
We  have  hit  the  time.    Here  comes  he !  Yes,  'tis  he. 

Enter  from  the  opposite  side  Don  Qrdonu). 

My  Lord  Ordonio,  this  Moresco  woman 
(Alhadra  is  her  name)  asks  audience  of  you. 

ordonio. 
Hail,  reverend  father!  what  may  be  the  business T 

monviedro. 
My  Lord,  on  strong  suspicion  of  relapse 
To  his  false  creed,  so  recently  abjured, 
The  secret  servants  of  the  inquisition 
Have  seized  her  husband,  and  at  my  command 
To  the  supreme  tribunal  would  have  led  him, 
But  that  he  made  appeal  to  you,  my  Lord, 
As  surety  for  his  soundness  in  the  faith. 
Though  lessen'd  by  experience  what  small  trust 
The  asseverations  of  these  Moors  deserve, 
Yet  still  the  deference  to  Ordonio's  name, 
Nor  less  the  wish  to  prove,  with  what  high  honor 
The  Holy  Church  regards  her  faithful  soldiers, 
Thus  far  prevail'd  with  me  that 

ORDONIO. 

Reverend  father, 
I  am  much  beholden  to  your  high  opinion, 
Which  so  o'erprize8  my  light  services. 

[Then  to  Alhadra 
I  would  that  I  could  serve  you  ;  but  in  truth 
Your  face  is  new  lo  me. 

monviedro. 

My  mind  foretold  me, 
That  such  would  be  the  event.  In  truth,  Lord  Valdez, 
Twas  little  probable,  that  Don  Ordonio, 
That  your  illustrious  son,  who  fought  so  bravely 
Some  four  years  since  to  quell  these  rebel  Moors, 
Should  prove  the  patron  of  this  infidel ! 
The  guarantee  of  a  Moresco's  faith  ! 
Now  I  return. 

ALHADRA. 

My  Lord,  my  husband's  name 

Is  Isidore.  (Ordonio  starts.) — You  may  remember  it 
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Three  yean  ago,  three  yean  this  very  week, 
Tou  left  him  at  Almeria. 

MONVIKDEO. 

Palpably  mlse! 
This  very  week,  three  yean  ago,  my  Lord 
(You  needs  must  recollect  it  by  your  wound), 
You  were  at  sea,  and  there  engaged  the  pirates, 
The  murderer*  doubtless  of  your  brother  Alvar  1 

[Teresa  looks  at  Monvieoro  with  disgust  and 
horror.  Ordonio's  appearance  to  be  collected 
from  what  follows. 
monviedro  (fo  Valdez,  and  pointing  at  Ordonio). 
What !  is  he  ill,  my  Lord  ?  how  strange  he  looks ! 

valdez  (angrily). 
You  press'd  upon  him  too  abruptly,  father, 
The  fate  of  one,  on  whom,  you  know,  he  doted. 

ordonio  {starting  at  in  sudden  agitation). 

0  Heavens!  It  /—doted?  (then  recovering  himself). 

Yes !  I  doted  on  him. 
[Ordonio  walks  to  the  end  of  the  stage, 
Valdez  follows,  soothing  him. 

Teresa  (her  eye  following  Ordonio). 

1  do  not,  can  not,  love  him.     Is  my  heart  hard  f 
Is  my  heart  hard  ?  that  even  now  the  thought 
Should  force  itself  upon  me  ? — Yet  1  feel  it ! 

MONVIEDRO. 

The  drops  did  start  and  stand  upon  his  forehead ! 

I  will*return.     In  very  truth,  I  grieve 

To  have  been  the  occasion.   Ho !  attend  me,  woman ! 

ALHADRA  (to  TERESA). 

0  gentle  lady !  make  the  father  stay, 
Until  my  Lord  recover.    I  am  sure, 

That  he  will  say  he  is  my  husband's  friend. 

TERESA. 

Stay,  father !  stay !  my  Lord  will  soon  recover. 

ordonio  (as  they  return,  to  Valdez). 
Strange,  that  this  Monviedro 
Should  have  the  power  so  to  distemper  me ! 

VALDEZ. 

Nay,  'twas  an  amiable  weakness,  son ! 

MONVIEDRO. 

My  Lord,  I  truly  grieve 

ORDONIO. 

Tut !  name  it  not. 
A  sudden  seizure,  father !  think  not  of  it. 
As  to  this  woman's  husband,  I  do  know  him. 

1  know  him  well,  and  that  he  is  a  Christian. 

MONVIEDRO. 

I  hope,  my  Lord,  your  merely  human  pity 
Doth  not  prevail 

ORDONIO. 

Tis  certain  that  he  was  a  Catholic; 

What  changes  may  have  happen'd  in  three  yean, 

I  cannot  say ;  but  grant  me  this,  good  father : 

Myself  I'll  sift  him :  if  I  find  him  sound, 

You  11  grant  me  your  authority  and  name 

To  liberate  his  house. 

MONVIEDRO. 

Your  zeal,  my  Lord, 
And  your  late  merits  in  this  holy  warfare, 
Would  authorize  an  ampler  trust — you  have  it 

ORDONIO. 

I  will  attend  you  home  within  an  hour. 

VALDEZ. 

Meantime,  return  with  us  and  take  refreshment 


ALHADRA. 

Not  till  my  husband's  free !  I  may  not  do  it 
I  will  stay  here. 

teresa  (aside). 
Who  is  this  Isidore  f 

VALDEZ. 

Daughter ! 

TERESA. 

With  your  permission,  my  dear  Lord, 

I'll  loiter  yet  awhile  t'  enjoy  the  sea  breeze. 

[Exeunt  Valdez,  Monviedro,  and  Ordonio 

ALHADRA. 

Hah!  there  he  goes!  a  bitter  curse  go  with  him, 
A  scathing  curse ! 

(Then  as  if  recollecting  herself  and  with  a  timid  look) 

You  hate  him,  don't  you,  ladyf 

TERESA  (perceiving  that  Alhadra  is  conscious  she  has 

spoken  imprudently). 
Oh  fear  not  me !  my  heart  is  sad  for  you. 

ALHADRA. 

These  fell  inquisitors !  these  sons  of  blood ! 
As  I  came  on,  his  face  so  madden'd  me. 
That  ever  and  anon  I  clutch'd  my  dagger 
And  half  unsheathed  it 

TERESA. 

Be  more  calm,  I  pray  you 

ALHADRA. 

And  as  he  walked  along  the  narrow  path 

Close  by  the  mountain's  edge,  my  soul  grew  eager ; 

Twas  with  hard  toil  I  made  myself  remember 

That  his  Familiars  held  my  babes  and  husband. 

To  have  leapt  upon  him  with  a  tiger's  plunge, 

And  hurl'd  him  down  the  rugged  precipice, 

O,  it  had  been  most  sweet ! 

TERESA. 

Hush !  hush  for  shame ! 
Where  is  your  woman's  heart  ? 

ALHADRA. 

O  gentle  lady ! 
You  have  no  skill  to  guess  my  many  wrongs, 
Many  and  strange !  Besides  (ironically),  I  am  a  Chris- 
tian, 
And  Christians  never  pardon — 'tis  their  faith! 

TERESA. 

Shame  mil  on  those  who  so  have  shown  it  to  thee ! 

ALHADRA. 

I  know  that  man ;  't  is  well  he  knows  not  me. 
Five  years  ago  (and  he  was  the  prime  agent). 
Five  yean  ago  the  holy  brethren  seized  me. 

TERESA. 

What  might  your  crime  be  ? 

ALHADRA. 

I  was  a  Moresco! 
They  cast  me,  then  a  young  and  nursing  mother, 
Into  a  dungeon  of  their  prison-house, 
Where  was  no  bed,  no  fire,  no  ray  of  light, 
No  touch,  no  sound  of  comfort !  The  black  air, 
It  was  a  toil  to  breathe  it !  when  the  door. 
Slow  opening  at  the  appointed  hour,  disclosed 
One  human  countenance,  the  lamp's  red  flame 
Cower'd  as  it  enter'd,  and  at  once  sunk  down. 
Oh  miserable !  by  that  lamp  to  see 
My  infant  quarrelling  with  the  coarse  hard  bread 
Brought  daily :  for  the  little  wretch  was  sickly— 
My  rage  had  dried  away  its  natural  food 
In  darkness  I  remain'd — the  dull  bell  counting, 
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ipiy  told  me,  that  all  the  all-cheering  Sun 

ig  on  oar  garden.    When  I  dozed, 

t*a  moanings  mingled  with  my  alumhen 

ed  me. — If  you  were  a  mother,  Lady, 

scarce  dare  to  tell  yon,  that  its  noiaea 

ash  cries  so  fretted  on  my  brain 

ive  struck  the  innocent  babe  in  anger. 

TERESA. 

q  !  h  b  too  horrible  to  hear. 

ALHADRA. 

m  it  then  to  suffer  f  Tis  most  right 
h  as  you  should  hear  it — Know  you  not, 
iture  makes  you  mourn,  she  bids  you  heal  f 
Us  ask  great  Passions  to  redress  them, 
irlwinds  fitliest  scatter  Pestilence. 

TERESA. 

e  at  length  released  f 

ALHADRA. 

Yes,  at  length 
i  blessed  arch  of  the  whole  heaven ! 
e  first  time  ray  infant  smiled.    No  more— 
Iwell  upon  that  moment,  Lady, 
comes  on  which  makes  me  o'er  again 
i  was — my  knees  hang  loose  and  drag; 
ip  mils  with  such  an  idiot  laugh, 
would  start  and  shudder ! 

TERESA. 

But  your  husband — 

ALHADRA. 

i  imprisonment  would  kill  him,  Lady. 


ALHADRA. 

He  hath  a  lion's  courage, 
n  act,  but  i>eb!e  in  endurance; 
boisterous  times,  with  gentle  heart 
ijw  Nature  in  the  hill  ana  valley, 
ing  what  he  loves,  but  loves  it  all — 

car  disguised  as  a  Moresco.  and  in  Moorish 
garments. 

TERESA. 

i  that  stately  Moor  ? 

ALHADRA. 

I  know  him  not 
not  he  is  some  Moresco  chieftain, 
s  himself  among  the  Alpuxarras. 

TERESA. 

xarras  ?    Does  he  know  his  danger, 
lis  seat? 

ALHADRA. 

He  wears  the  Moorish  robes  too, 
ance  of  the  royal  edict 
(ADRA  ad  it mres  to  Alvar,  who  has  walked  to 
the  lack  of  the  stage  near  the  rocks.  Teresa 
drops  her  ttiL 

ALHADRA 

[oresco !  An  inquisitor, 

o,  of  known  hatred  to  our  race 

alvar  {interrupting  her). 
mistaken  me.     I  am  a  Christian. 

ALHADRA. 

,  that  we  are  plotting  to  ensnare  him : 
lim,  Lady — none  can  hear  you  speak, 
islieve  you  innocent  of  guile. 


If  aught  enforce  you  to  concealment, 


He  trembles  strangely. 

[Alvar  sinks  down  and  hides  hit  face  in  hit  role* 

TERESA. 

See,  we  have  disturb'd  him. 

[Approaches  nearer  to  Mm 
I  pray  you  think  us  friends-— uncowl  your  face, 
For  you  seem  faint,  and  the  night  breeze  blows  healing 
I  pray  you  think  us  friends ! 

alvar  (raising  his  head). 

Calm,  very  calm ! 
Tis  all  too  tranquil  for  reality! 
And  she  spoke  to  me  with  her  innocent  voice, 
That  voice,  that  innocent  voice !  She  is  no  traitress . 

TERESA. 

Let  us  retire.  (Haughtily  to  Alhadra). 

[They  advance  to  the  front  of  the  Stag*. 

ALHADRA  (with  SCOm). 

He  is  indeed  a  Christian. 

alvar  (aside). 
She  deems  me  dead,  yet  wears  no  mourning  garment! 
Why  should  my  brother's — wife — wear  mourning 
garments  f 

[7b  Teresa. 
Your  pardon,  noble  dame !  that  I  disturb'd  you : 
I  had  just  started  from  a  frightful  dream. 

TERESA. 

Dreams  tell  but  of  the  Past,  and  yet,  'tis  said, 
They  prophesy— 

ALVAR. 

The  Past  lives  o'er  again 
In  its  effects,  and  to  the  guilty  spirit 
The  ever-frowning  Present  is  its  image. 

TERESA. 

Traitress !  ( Then  aside). 

What  sudden  spell  o'ermasters  me  ? 
Why  seeks  he  me,  shunning  the  Moorish  woman  f 
[Teresa  looks  round  uneasilyt  but  gradually  be 

comes  attentive  as  Alvar  proceeds  in  the 

next  speech. 

alvar. 
I  dreamt  I  had  a  friend,  on  whom  I  leant 
With  blindest  trust,  and  a  betrothed  maid, 
Whom  I  was  wont  to  call  not  mine,  but  me : 
For  mine  own  self  seem'd  nothing,  lacking  her. 
This  maid  so  idolized  that  trusted  friend 
Dishonor'd  in  my  absence,  soul  and  body ! 
Fear,  following  guilt,  tempted  to  blacker  guilt, 
And  murderers  were  suborn'd  against  my  life. 
But  by  my  looks,  and  most  impassion'd  words, 
I  roused  the  virtues  that  ore  dead  in  no  man 
Kven  in  the  assassins'  hearts !  thov  made  their  terms 
And  thunk'd  me  for  redeeming  them  from  murder. 

ALHADRA. 

You  are  lost  in  thought :  hear  him  no  more,  sweet  Lady ' 

TERESA. 

From  morn  to  night  I  am  myself  a  dreamer, 
And  slight  things  bring  on  me  the  idle  mood ! 
Well,  Sir,  what  happen'd  then  ? 

ALVAR. 

On  a  rude  rock, 
A  rock,  mothought,  fast  by  a  grove  of  firs. 
Whose  thready  leaves  to  the  low  breathing  gale 
Made  a  son  sound  most  Like  the  distant  ocean, 
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I  stay'd  M  though  the  hour  of  death  were  pnss'd. 
And  I  were  sitting  in  the  world  of  spirits — 
r  or  all  things  secm'd  unreal !  There  1  sate — 
The  dews  fell  .lummy,  nml  ihe  night  descended, 
Black,  sultry,  clow !  uu!  ere  the  midnight  hour, 
A  stcrni  rune  on.  mingling  nil  sounds  of  fear, 
flutl  woods,  and  sky,  and  t 


Til'-  •■ riii  lj:ish  ill"  [■  - 1 . . i .  TliI  -h.iu'J  ;i  rrt-r 

Hard  by  me.  newly  scathed.  1  rose  tumultuous  : 
My  soul  work'd  high,  I  bared  my  head  lo  the  atom 
And,  with  loud  voice  end  clamorous  agony, 
Kneeling  I  pray'd  to  iho  great  Spirit  tliut  nude  me, 
Pra/d  that  Rehouse  might  Dssten  on  their  beam. 
And  cling  with  poisonous  tooth,  inciuicable 
Ai  the  gored  lion'i  tile  .' 


No  atari  no  jcoJnusy  of  stirring  conscience  ! 
Aii'i  -ho  r.-l'-rnl  to  irur — Ibndly,  ni  <?t  bought ! 
Could  the  walk  here  if  the  had  been  a  train™  I 
Here,  where  we  pluy'd  together  in  our  childhood  I 
Here,  where  we  plighted  rami    where  her  cold 

Received  my  1  :■  ~  1  kiss,  when  with  mpprcnTd  feebafi 

She  had  fainted  in  my  arms!  It  cannot  be! 

Ta  not  in  Nature '  1  will  die,  believing 

That  I  shall  meet  her  where  no  evil  it. 

No  treachery,  uo  cup  dash'd  from  the  boa. 

I'll  haunt  this  scene  no  man!  lite  (he  in  peace! 

Her  husband — ay,  hrr  hwinnd  !  May  this  angel 

New  mould  his  cankcr'd  heart !  Aasist  me.  Heaven. 

That  I  may  pray  for  my  poor  guilty  brother!     [£rit 


Your  mien  ia  noble,  and.  1  own.  perplei'd  ni 
With  obscure  memory  of  sometliing  past. 
Which  still  escaped  my  efforts,  or  presented 
Tricks  of  a  filncy  pampor'd 


TvaEsA  (lAuddmng). 

A  fearful  curto! 

S.LHADRA  (jSerCeJyl 

But  dreamt  vnu  not  that  you  retum'd  and  kill' 

ACT  IX 

SCENE  L 

Dreamt  you  of  no  revengo  I 

alt.\*  {Ait  Boirt  Irt ntlJing ,  and  in  ttmeiefdtcpdiatrtll). 

She  would  have  died, 
Died  in  her  guilt — perchance,  by  her  own  handi ! 
And  bending  o'er  her  self-inflicled  wounds, 
1  might  have  met  the  eiil  glance  of  frenly. 

A  w3J  and  mamtainoM  Corarry.    OanoMO  flW  Isv 
wu  are  tfimnrrnf,  supposed  al  a  link  dissm 

Hero  we  moy  stop.-  your  bouse  distinct  in  view. 
Yet  wo  secured  Horn  listeners. 

Now  indeed 
Iff  Itkast,  |  nssl  it  lot*s«  cheerful  as  the  clusters 
Busking  in  sunshine  en  von  vine-chid  rock. 
Thai  m.T-limws  il!  Patron!  Friend  !  Preserver! 
Thrice  have  you  saved  my  life.     Once  in  the  bap 
Yon  gave  it  me  i  neit  rescued  me  from  suicide, 
MM  far  my  follies  I  was  mnde  id  wander. 
Wish  numbs  Iji  fed.  mid  not  a  morsel  tot  them 
Now,  but  for  you.  a  dungeon's  slimy  uooea 
llnd  been  my  bed  and  pillow. 
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ISIDORE. 

ae,  my  Lord? 

ORDONIO. 

Come,  come !  this  foolery 
r  looki :  thy  heart  disowns  it ! 

Isidore. 
md  any  thing  more  grievous 
>rd — but  how  can  I  serve  yon  here  f 

ORDONIO. 

ter  with  a  solemn  gesture 
es  of  deep  no-meaning, 
urment,  make  mysterious  anti 

ISIDORE. 

>rd !  I  do  not  comprehend  you. 

ORDONIO. 

on  can  play  the  sorcerer, 
i  in  Holy  Church,  't  is  true  : 
d  her  in  some  newer  nonsense ! 
f  spirits  works  upon  her. 
husiast,  sensitive, 
not  keep  the  tears  in  her  eye  t 
s  the  marvellous  too  well 

We  will  wind  up  her  fancy 
insic,  that  she  knows  not  of — 
ankincense,  and  mummery, 
ne  sure  token  of  his  death, 
ich  from  off  the  dead  man's  neck 
the  trophy  of  thy  conquest. 

ISIDORE. 

re  signf 

ORDONIO. 

Beyond  suspicion, 
him,  her  favor'd  lover 
ell  he  had  bewitch'd  her  senses), 
ch  dark  fears  of  me,  forsooth, 
irt  pour  gall  into  my  veins. 

bound  it  round  his  neck, 
omise  silence ;  and  now  holds 
>  existence  of  this  portrait, 
er  lover  and  herself, 
her,  stolen  unnoticed  on  them, 

saw  and  heard  the  whole. 

ISIDORE.     * 

I  have  cursed  the  man  who  told  me 
ight,  my  Lord,  and  I  refuse — 
da 

ORDONIO. 

scruple  ? 

ore  (with  stammering). 

Why — why,  my  Lord ! 
•Id  me  that  the  lady  loved  you, 
ith  incautious  tenderness ; 
g  man,  her  betrothed  husband, 
If,  and  she,  and  the  honor  of  both 
v,  though  with  no  tenderer  scruples 
b  being  native  to  the  heart, 
»rd,  which  merely  being  a  man — 

d,  though  to  express  his  contempt 

aks  in  the  third  person). 

Han — he  kill'd  for  hire 

ew  not,  yet  has  tender  scruples ! 

[Then  turning  to  Isidore. 
fears,  thy  whine,  thy  stammer- 


tlunder'st  through  the  book  of  guilt, 
ny. 


ISIDORE. 

My  Lord — my  Lord, 
I  can  bear  much— -yes,  very  much  from  you ! 
But  there's  a  point  where  sufferance  is  meanness: 
I  am  no  villain — never  kill'd  lor  hire— 
My  gratitude 

ORDONIO. 

O  ay — your  gratitude ! 
Twas  a  well-sounding  word — what  have  you  dona 
with  it? 

ISIDORE. 

Who  proffers  his  past  favors  for  my  virtue — 
ORDONIO  (unih  biUer  acorn). 

Virtue!— 

ISIDORE. 

Tries  to  o'erreach  me— is  a  very  sharper. 
And  should  not  speak  of  gratitude,  my  Lord. 
I  knew  not  'twas  your  brother ! 

ordonio  (alarmed). 

And  who  told  you  t 

ISIDORE. 

He  himself  told  me. 

ORDONIO. 

Ha!  you  talk'd  with  him! 
And  those,  the  two  Morescoes  who  were  with  yout 

ISIDORE. 

Both  fell  in  a  night-brawl  at  Malaga. 
ordonio  (in  a  low  voice). 

My  brother-* 

ISIDORE. 

Yes,  my  Lord,  I  could  not  tell  you ! 

I  thrust  away  the  thought — it  drove  me  wild. 

But  listen  to  me  now — I  pray  you  listen 

ORDONIO. 

Villain !  no  more !  I  '11  hear  no  more  of  it 

ISIDORE. 

My  Lord,  it  much  imports  your  future  safety 
That  you  should  hear  it 

ordonio  (turning  off  from  Isidore.) 
Am  not  /  a  Man ! 
T is  as  it  should  be!  tut — the  deed  itself 
Was  idle,  and  these  afler-pangs  still  idler ! 

ISIDORE. 

We  met  him  in  the  very  place  you  mentioned. 
Hard  by  a  grove  of  firs- — 

ORDONIO. 

Enough— enough— 

ISIDORE. 

He  fought  us  valiantly,  and  wounded  all ; 
In  fine,  compell'd  a  parley. 

ordonio  (sighing,  as  if  lost  in  thought). 

Alvar!  brother' 

ISIDORE. 

He  ofler'd  me  his  purse — 

ordonio  (with  eager  suspicion). 
Yes? 
ISIDORE  (indignantly). 

Yes — I  spurn'd  it — 
He  promised  us  I  know  not  what — in  vain.1 
Then  with  a  look  and  voice  that  overawed%me, 
He  said,  What  mean  you,  friends  7  My  life  is  dear : 
I  have  a  brother  and  a  promised  wife, 
Who  make  life  dear  to  me — and  if  I  fall, 
That  brother  will  roam  earth  and  hell  for  vengeance. 
There  was  a  likeness  in  his  face  to  yours  * 
I  ask'd  his  brother's  name :  he  said — Ordonio, 
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Son  of  Lord  Valdei !  I  hud  well-nigh  fainted. 
At  length  I  said  (if  that  indeed  f  said  it, 
And  thai  at  Spirit  made  my  tongue  its  organ), 
Thai  mi  i*  dnhonor'd  by  thai  brother. 
And  he  the  Hum  who  sent  ua  lo  destroy  you. 
He  drove  a  thrust  al  me  in  rage.     I  told  him. 
He  wuro  her  portrait  round  ha  neck.     He  look'd 
Aj  ho  had  been  mode  of  ilie  rock  ihnl  prop!  hi* 


Ay,  just  at 


u  look  now — only  lens  grimly ! 


Oh  blood-hounds !    moy  e 

lis  was  hif  .Mnker'f  Image  unde&ced  I       [A  paw 

It  uita  me— by  Hell,  1  will  go  on! 

What — Houlilii  thou  stop,  man  I  thy  pale  looks  wot 

Oh  cold — cold — cold!  shot  through  with  icy  cold  J 

Were  he  alive,  he  had  retum'd  ere  now— 
The  BMMMbOI  the  same — Jeod  ilirough  his  plot- 
ting! 

O  this  unutterable  dying  away — here — 
["his  aicknusa  of  the  heart !  [A  paatt 

What  if  I  weni 

And  lived  in  a  hollow  loinh.  and  fed  on  weeds! 
Ayi  Ehat'i  the  road  10  heaven!  O  fool!  foot !  fool! 

What  hare  1  done  but  Ihnl  which  nature  destined, 

Or  the  blind  elements  stin'd  up  within  me  t 

If  good  were  meant,  why  were  wo  nude  ihe»  Be 


You  arc  disturb'd,  my  Lord 
dqsIO   {J/orts,  teakt  al  *™  taliHii;  (Am,  aft, 
paa$t,  daring  viieh  Ail  fralvru  arc  farced  into 
a  mile). 


Having  lint  traced 

Lurk  everywhere,  already  (as  it  seei 
Had  given  commission  to  his  apt  far 
To  seek  and  sound  the  Moor;  who 
Was  by  this  trusty  agent  slopp'd  mil 
I,  dreading  fresh  suspicion  if  found 
In  thni  lone  place,  again  eouceoTd  mvaelf, 
Yet  wilbin  hearing.  So  the  Moor  » 
e,  as  lord  of  this  dt 
nr'd,  ■  Say  lo  the  L 


Isidore  tjjoinling  ro  Iht  ditamxy 

You  see  that  bf 
Trace  its  course  backward  I  through  a  narrow  < 
It  leads  you  lo  Iho  place 

How  shall  I  know  i 

You  cannot  en      It  is  a  small  given  dell 
Built  all  around  with  ludi  ollVloping  hills. 
And  from  its  shape  our  peasants  aptly  call  it 
The  Giant's  Cradle.     There's  a  lake  in  the  i 
And  round  its  banks  tall  wood  dial  branches 
And  makes  a  kind  of  faery  fores!  grow 
Down  in  Iho  water.     A  t  the  further  end 
A  puny  cataract  full?  on  the  lake  ; 
And  there,  a  curious  sight !  you  see  its  shads 
For  ever  curling  like  a  wreath  of  smoke, 
foliage  of  those  faery  trees. 


THI*-" 


SCENE  IL 


Aaght  evil  or  ignoble 

PnejiiUof  moo!  If  wbillkMMBVtteBii^ 

TW  ||iiiii1brctaj»aof  ibyaapedhrenosd 

Ofi 


ALTAI. 

Noble^ainded  woman! 
Lang  th»  against  oppiiaahm  hay  I  foegfat, 
And  far  me  native  liberty  of  am* 
Htve  bled,  and  fofier'dbooda.    Of  ths  be  certain : 
Tane,  m  he  enemas  onwnnfc,  atfll  nnwfla 
Tit  volume  ef  Cbncaannent.    InuoftatniOt 
As  b  dM  optician's  glaea/  eylmdor. 
Tat  mdssmiguisheble  biota  and  colon 

Upstarting  in  inair  own  enmplated  image 
la 


I  aoBfjbt  tbognfity, 
Mmd  t  but  on  mo 
■Vw  ftom  way  hand,  dieta  net  an  angel 

>,r-;,i  —  —    ~ 

TomeA 


Betwixt  am  and  mr  aim.    With  hafiled  jmrpoaa 
I  leave  Vengeance,  and  depart! 


Waan/af  bonde*  if  oighi  bw  am  may  aidi 
Or  power  amaatt,  mj  award  m  pledged  to  meet 
For  many  are  thy  wrongs,  and  thy  tool  noble. 
Once  more,  farewell. 

[Exit  Alhadra. 

Yes,  to  the  Bolgic  states 
We  will  return.  These  robes,  this  stoinM  complexion. 
Akin  lo  falsehood,  weigh  upon  my  spirit 
Whate'er  befall  us,  the  heroic  Maurice 
Wilt  grant  as  an  asylum,  in  remembrance 
Of  our  past  services. 

ZULMZZ. 

And  all  the  wealth,  power,  influence  which  is  yours, 
You  let  a  murderer  hold  f 

ALVAR. 

O  faithful  Zulimez! 
Ttmt  my  return  involved  Ordonio's  death, 
1  trust,  would  give  me  an  unraingled  pang, 
Yet  bearable : — but  when  I  see  my  father 
Strewing  his  scant  gray  hairs,  e'en  on  the  ground, 
Which  soon  most  be  his  grave,  and  my  Teresa — 
Her  husband  proved  a  murderer,  and  her  infants, 
Hit  infant*— -poor  Teresa! — all  would  perish, 
AD  perish— -all !  and  I  (nay  bear  with  me) 
Could  not  survive  the  complicated  ruin ! 

zulimez  (much  affected). 
Ktynow!  I  have  distress'd  you — you  well  know, 
I  ne'er  will  quit  your  fortunes.    True,  'tis  tiresome ! 
Ton  are  a  painter,4  one  of  many  fancies ! 
You  can  call  up  past  deeds,  and  make  them  live 
On  the  blank  canvas!  and  each  little  herb. 
That  grows  on  mountain  bleak,  or  tangled  forest, 
Ton  have  learnt  to  nana) 

Hark!  beard  you  not  some  footsteps f 


VktoAMwadix,NoUl 
I 


What  if  it 
I 


ALVA*. 

my  brother 


cowing  onwafdaf 


Enter  Okdooto. 

alvab  (sfarnag) 
It  fane! 

ofcoofflo  (to  hxmteff,  at  At 
If  I  dMngtnsh'd  right  her  gait  and 
It  was  the  Moorish  woman,  Isidore's  wife 
Thai  paaVd  me  aa  I  enterU    A  kit  taper. 
In  the  night  afar,  doth  not  mora  naturally 
Attract  the  ntghfrmee  round  it,  than  a 
Draws  round  Urn  baa  whole  Janata 

t 
Ton  know  my  name,  I  goaas,  if  not  my 

I  am  Ordomo,  son  of  the  Lord  Valdea. 


The  Son  of  Valdes! 
[p*i>oinoioatofe£ficr«fjr 

nfffiffrify  frf  fftf  jraTa/r 


foasjaT  me  roast,  amf  JasJal 


Euum  (to  Alva*). 

Why,  what  ails  yon 
tiesables!  Alvar,  speak! 


How  yoor  hand 
you? 


To  ML  upon  his  neek  and  weep  forgii 


f 


FluoVd  in  the  moonlight  from  a  nmVd 
Ttoae  only,  which  the  pale  rays  visited! 
O  the  unintelligible  power  of  weeds. 
When  a  few  odd  prayers  have  been  mntter*d  o'er  I 
Then  they  work  miracles!  I  warrant  yon, 
There's  not  a  leaf,  but  underneath  it  lurks 
Some  serviceable  imp. 

There 's  one  of  you 
Ilath  sent  me  a  strange  message. 

ALVA  a. 

I  am  he. 

ORDON10. 

With  you,  then,  I  am  to  speak : 

[Haughtily  waving  hie  hand  to  Zuumkz. 
And,  mark  you,  alone.  [Exit  Zuumex. 

"  lie  that  can  bring  the  dead  to  life  again ! " — 
Such  was  your  message,  Sir!  You  are  no  dullard. 
But  one  that  strips  the  outward  rind  of  things! 

ALVAR. 

Tis  fabled  there  are  fruits  with  tempting  rinds, 
That  are  all  dust  and  rottenness  within. 
Wouldst  thou  I  should  strip  such? 

ORDONIO. 

Thou  quibbling  fool. 
What  dost  thou  mean?  Think'st  thou  1  journey'd 

hither, 
To  sport  with  thee  ? 

ALVAR. 

O  no,  my  Lord !  to  sport 
Best  suits  die  gaiety  of  innocence. 

ORDONio  (aside). 
O  what  a  thing  is  man !  the  wisest  heart 
A  Fool !  a  Fool  that  laughs  at  its  own  folly, 
Yet  still  a  fool !  [Look*  round  the  Cottage. 

You  are  poor ! 


ALVAR. 


What  follows  thence  f 


ORDOtflO. 

That  you  would  fain  bo 
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irehend  me  I 
You  ore  poor,  in  peril.     I  have  wealth  and  pot 
Can  quench  the  flamca.  and  core  your  poverty ; 
And  lor  the  boon  I  atk  of  you,  l.ui  this. 
Thai  you  should  Km  me — once — lor  a  few  a 

Thou  art  Ihe  ton  of  VaMez!  would  to  Heaven 
Thai  1  could  iruty  and  fir  ever  serve  thee. 

The  slave  begins  U>  soften.  [Anile. 

You  are  my  friend, 
*  He  lhal  can  bring  the  dead  to  life  again." 
Nay,  do  defend:  lo  rue '.  The  holy  brethren 
Beueve  ihesc  calumnies — 1  know  thee  belter. 

{Tint  wUi  | 
Thou  art  a  man,  and  ai 


I  love  a  lady,  and  ihe  would  love  me. 
But  for  an  idle  and  fantastic  temple. 
Have  you  no  aervanla  here,  do  listener!  I 

[Oanoxlo  Kept  te  tkr  door. 

What,  faithless  too  f  False  to  bis  nrtgel  wife  I 
To  such  a  wife  I  Well  mightit  thou  look  so  wan, 
IIUtarrM  Teresa ! — Wretch  !  my  softer  soul 
li  psas'd  away,  and  I  will  probe  hi 


In  truth  this  lady  loved  another  i 


What!  you  kdll'd  him!  hey  I 

111  dash  thee  to  the  earth,  if  thou  but  think'st  ill 
Insolent  stave !  how  daredst  thou— 

[Tumi  abruptly  from  Altah,  and  (Act  lo  iimsrf/. 

Why!  what's  this! 

T  was  idiocy !  I'll  tie  myself  to  an  aspen, 


l  (ridiiiiiur  tii  agitali 


Why,  what  oils  Owe  f 
What,  art  thou  mod  '.  why  lonk'tl  thou  op  ward  sol 
Dost  pray  lo  Lucifer,  Prince  of  the  Air » 


[Axvu  iin,  and  Itaniop  m  Ac  ftroie,  kida  kt  /« 

o« 

To  Terete  C 

*oliuc  niiard 
tou  liad  conn' 
n  all  my  fortu! 
A  golden  crop 

let      Ha 
Weil,  ye 

-on.  made  youraoll"  proocxra 
!  you  prophesied 
u  have  not  mistaken — - 

Be  faithful  to  n 

Pa  Mail 

1  pay  thee  nobly. 

Well !  and  ibis 

rik(lifii*g  up  AUkad) 
lady  I 

f  we  could  make  her  c 

rtain  of  his  death. 

She  need!  mus 

Ere  her  lover  lefl  her. 

She  tied  a  little 

port  rait 

f.  1 1 ;  ii  I  his  neck, 

(rigtngj. 

Yet!  he  did  to! 

I  was  hit  friend — 


■Ihere  you  have  do  in 
BSO  ihere  nre  tokens — and  your  imps  may  brag  an 
Something  he  wore  about  him  when  he  died. 
And  when  the  smoke  of  dm  incense  on  the  alar 
Is  paas'd,  your  spirits  will  have  left  this  picture 
What  say  you  now  t 
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g  hands,  that  marie  me  weep  and  tremble— 
dupe !  to  yield  it  to  the  miscreant, 
pollution  of  thee !  barter  for  life 
?11  Pledge,  which  with  impaanon'd  Vow 
i  that  I  would  grasp— ev*n  in  my  death- 
uig! 

thy  of  thy  lore,  Teresa, 

arthly  smile  upon  those  lips, 

*  smiled  on  me !  Yet  do  not  scorn  me— 

name,  ere  I  had  learnt  my  mother's. 

it!  rescued  from  a  traitor's  keeping, 
ow  profane  thee,  holy  Image, 
rick.    That  worst  bad  man  shall  find 
vhich  will  wake  the  hell  within  him, 
i  fiery  whirlwind  in  his  conscience. 


ACT  m. 

SCENE  I. 


irmory,  with  on  Altar  at  the  bach  of  the 
Soft  Music  from  em  instrument  of  Glass 

jwmo,  emd  Alva*  in  a  Sorcerer**  robe. 


oedonio. 
o  melancholy,  father. 

VALDEZ. 

Nay, 
ired  sad  music  from  a  child, 
a  lost ;  and  after  weary  search 
im  in  an  open  place  in  the  wood, 
»t  he  had  fbllow'd  a  blind  boy, 
ed  into  a  pipe  of  sycamore 
ely  moving  notes :  and  these,  he  said, 
t  him  in  a  dream.     Him  we  first  saw 

the  broad  top  of  a  sunny  heath-bank : 
iown  poor  Alvar,  feat  asleep, 
ion  the  blind  boy's  dog.    It  pleased  me 
w  he  had  fasten 'd  round  the  pipe 

his  grandam  had  late  given  him. 
see  him  now  as  he  then  look'd — 
He  had  outgrown  his  infant  dress, 
wore  it 

▲lvae. 
My  tears  must  not  flow ! 
deep  his  knees,  and  cry,  My  father ! 

Safer  Teresa,  and  Attendants. 

TERE8A. 

e,  you  have  ask'd  my  presence  here, 
tit ;  but  (Heaven  bear  witness  for  me) 
^proves  it  not!  'tis  mockery. 

OEDONIO. 

.  then  no  preternatural  influence  f 
.  not  that  spirits  throng  around  us  f 

TERESA. 

hat  I  have  imagined  it 
hing :  and  it  has  soothed  my  soul 
>cies  have ;  but  ne'er  seduced  me 
ith  the  black  and  frenzied  hope 
ad  hear  the  voice  of  witch  or  wizard. 
Stranger,  I  mourn  and  blush  to  see  you 


On  such  employment !  With  far  other  th—ghft 
I  left  you. 

OEDONio  (aside). 
Ha !  he  has  been  tampering  with  her  t 

▲LVAE. 

0  high-soul'd  maiden!  and  more  dear  to  me 
Than  suits  the  Stranger's  name  !— 

I  swear  to  thee 

1  will  uncover  all  concealed  guilt 

Doubt,  but  decide  not!  Stand  ye  from  the  altar. 
[Here  a  strain  of  music  is  heard  from  behind  Cat 
scene. 

ALVAE. 

With  no  irreverent  voice  or  uncouth  charm 
I  call  up  the  Departed ! 

Soul  of  Alvar! 
Hear  our  soft  suit,  and  heed  my  milder  spell: 
So  may  the  Gates  of  Paradise,  unbarrM, 
Cease  thy  swift  toils !  since  haply  thou  art  one 
Of  that  innumerable  company 
Who  in  broad  circle,  lovelier  than  the  rainbow. 
Girdle  this  round  earth  in  a  dizzy  motion, 
With  noiso  too  vast  and  constant  to  be  heard : 
Fitliest  unheard !  For  oh,  ye  numberless 
And  rapid  travellers !  What  ear  unstunn*d, 
What  sense  unmadden'd,  might  bear  up  against 
The  rushing  of  your  congregated  wings  f 

[Jfiufe 
Even  now  your  living  wheel  turns  o'er  my  head ! 

[Music  expressive  of  the  movements  emd  imagu 

that  follow. 
Ye,  as  ye  pass,  toss  high  the  desert  sands, 
That  roar  and  whiten,  like  a  burst  of  waters, 
A  sweet  appearance,  but  a  dread  illusion 
To  the  parch'd  caravan  that  roams  by  night ! 
And  ye  build  upon  the  becalmed  waves 
That  whirling  pillar,  which  from  Earth  to  Heaven 
Stands  vast,  and  moves  in  blackness !  Ye  too  split 
The  ice  mount !  and  with  fragments  many  and  huge 
Tempest  the  new-thaw'd  sea,  whose  sudden  gulfs 
Suck  in,  perchance,  some  Lapland  wizard  skiff! 
Then  round  and  round  the  whirlpool's  marge  ye 

dance, 
Till  from  the  blue  swoln  Corse  the  Soul  toils  out 
And  joins  your  mighty  Army. 

[Here  behind  the  scenes  a  voice  sings  the  three 

words,  "Hear,  sweet  Spirit** 

Soul  of  Alvar! 
Hear  the  mild  spell,  and  tempt  no  blacker  Charm ! 
By  sighs  unquiet,  and  the  sickly  pang 
Of  a  half  dead,  yet  still  undying  Hope, 
Pass  visible  before  our  mortal  sense ! 
So  shall  the  Church's  cleansing  rites  be  thine, 
Her  knells  and  masses  that  redeem  the  Dead! 

BONO 

Behind  the  Scenes,  accompanied  by  the  same  Jnstrw 

ment  as  before. 

Hear,  sweet  spirit,  hear  the  spell, 
Lest  a  blacker  charm  compel ! 
So  shall  the  midnight  breezes  swell 
With  thy  deep  long-lingering  knell 

And  at  evening  evermore, 
In  a  Chapel  on  the  shore, 
Shall  the  Chanters  sad  and  saintly. 
Yellow  tapers  burning  faintly, 
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Doleral  Masses  chant  for  thee, 
Miserere  Domine! 

Hark!  the  cadence  dies  away 
On  the  yellow  moonlight  sea : 

The  boatmen  rest  their  oars  and  say, 
Miserere  Domine!  [Along  pause. 

ordonio. 
The  innocent  obey  nor  charm  nor  spell ! 
My  brother  is  in  heaven.    Thou  sainted  spirit, 
.Bunt  on  our  sight,  a  passing  visitant! 
Once  more  to  hear  thy  voice,  once  more  to  tee  thee, 
O  'twere  a  joy  to  me ! 

ALVAR. 

A  joy  to  thee ! 
What  if  thou  heard'st  him  now?  What  if  his  spirit 
Re-enter'd  its  cold  corse,  and  came  upon  thee 
With  many  a  stab  from  many  a  murderer's  poniard  f 
What  if  (his  stedfast  Eye  still  beaming  Pity 
And  Brother's  love)  he  turn'd  his  head  aside, 
Lest  he  should  look  at  thee,  and  with  one  look 
Hurl  thee  beyond  all  power  of  Penitence  f 

VALDEZ. 

These  are  unholy  fancies ! 

ordonio  (struggling  with  his  feelings). 

Yes,  my  father, 
He  is  in  Heaven! 

ALVAR  (fft'ZZ  to  ORDONIO). 

But  what  if  he  had  a  brother, 
Who  had  lived  even  so,  that  at  his  dying  hour 
The  name  of  Heaven  would  have  convulsed  his  face, 
More  than  the  death-pang  f 

VALDEZ. 

Idly  prating  man ! 
Thou  hast  gueas'd  ill :  Don  Alvar's  only  brother 
Stands  here  before  thee— a  father's  blessing  on  him ! 
He  is  most  virtuous. 

ALVAR  (StUl  to  ORDONIO). 

What,  if  his  very  virtues 
Had  pamperM  his  swoln  heart  and  made  him  proud? 
And  what  if  Pride  had  duped  him  into  guilt  ? 
Vet  still  he  stalk'd  a  self-created  God, 
Not  very  bold,  but  exquisitely  cunning ; 
And  one  that  at  his  Mother's  looking-glass 
Would  force  bis  features  to  a  frowning  sternness  ? 
Young  Lord !  I  tell  thee,  that  there  are  such  Beings — 
Yea,  and  it  fives  fierce  merriment  to  the  damn'd, 
To  see  these  most  proud  men,  that  lothe  mankind. 
At  every  stir  and  buzz  of  coward  conscience, 
Trick,  cant,  and  he,  most  whining  hypocrites ! 
Away,  away !  Now  let  me  hear  more  music 

[Musk 


TKRK8A. 

Tis  strange,  I  tremble  at  my  own  conjectures! 

But  whatsoe'er  it  mean,  I  dare  no  longer 

Be  present  at  these  lawless  mysteries, 

This  dark  provoking  of  the  Hidden  Powers ! 

Already  I  affront — if  not  high  Heaven — 

Yet  Alvar's  Memory ! — Hark !  I  make  appeal 

Against  the  unholy  rite,  and  hasten  hence 

To  bend  before  a  lawful  shrine,  and  seek 

That  voice  which  whispers,  when  the  still  heart 

listens, 
Coiatort  and  faithful  Hope !  Let  us  retire. 
alvar  (to  Teresa  anxiously). 
O  full  of  faith  and  guileless  love,  thy  Spirit 


Still  prompts  thee  wisely.    Let  the  pangs  of  guilt 
Surprise  the  guilty :  thou  art  innocent! 

\  Exeunt  Teresa  and  Attendant 

(Musk  as  before). 
Hie  spell  is  mutter'd — Come,  thou  wandering  Shape 
Who  own'st  no  Master  in  a  human  eye, 
Whate'er  be  this  man's  doom,  fair  be  it,  or  foul 
If  he  be  dead,  O  come !  and  bring  with  thee 
That  which  he  grasp'd  in  death!  but  if  he  live, 
Some  token  of  his  obscure  perilous  life. 

[The  whole  Music  dashes  into  a  Chants 

CHORUS. 

Wandering  Demons,  hear  the  spell! 
Lest  a  blacker  charm  compel— 

[The  incense  on  the  altar  takes  foe  suddenly,  and 
an  illuminated  picture  of  Alvar's  attassms* 
Hon  is  discovered,  and  having  remained  a 
few  seconds  is  then  hidden  by  ascending 
fames. 
ordonio  (starting  in  great  agitation). 
Duped !  duped !  duped ! — the  traitor  Isidore ! 

[At  this  instant  the  doors  are  forced  open,  Mopc- 
vieoro  and  the  Familiars  of  the  Inquisition, 
Servants  etc.  enter  andfll  the  stage. 

*  MONVIEDRO. 

First  seize  the  sorcerer !  suffer  him  not  to  speak ! 

The  holy  judges  of  the  Inquisition 

Shall  hear  his  first  words. — Look  you  pale,  Lord 

Valdez? 
Plain  evidence  have  we  here  of  most  foul  sorcery. 
There  is  a  dungeon  underneath  this  castle. 
And  as  you  hope  for  mild  interpretation, 
Surrender  instantly  the  keys  and  charge  of  it 
ordonio  (recovering  himself  as  from  stupor,  to 

Servants.) 
Why  haste  you  not?  Off  with  him  to  the  dungeon! 

[AU  rush  out  in  tumult 


SCENE  n. 
Interior  of  a  Chapel,  with  painted  Window* 

Enter  Teresa. 

TERESA. 

When  first  I  entered  this  pure  spot,  forebodings 
Press'd  heavy  on  my  heart:  but  as  I  knelt, 
Such  calm  unwonted  bliss  possess'd  my  spirit, 
A  trance  so  cloudless,  that  those  sounds,  hard  by. 
Of  trampling  uproar  foil  upon  mine  ear 
As  alien  and  unnoticed  as  the  rain-storm 
Beats  on  the  roof  of  some  fair  banquet-room, 
While  sweetest  melodies  are  warbling— 

Enter  Valdez. 
valdez. 
Ye  pitying  saints,  forgive  a  father's  blindness, 
And  extricate  us  from  this  net  of  peril ! 

TERESA. 

Who  wakes  anew  my  fears,  and  speaks  of  peril? 

valdez. 
O  best  Teresa,  wisely  wert  thou  prompted ! 
This  was  no  feat  of  mortal  agency ! 
That  picture— Oh,  that  picture  tells  me  all ! 
With  a  flash  of  light  it  came,  in  flames  it  vanish 'd 
Self-kindled,  self-consumed :  bright  as  thy  life. 
Sudden  and  unexpected  as  thy  Fate, 
Alvar!  My  son!  My  son ! — The  Inquisitor— 
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Torture  me  not !  But  Alvar— Oh  of  Alvar  f 

valdez. 
How  often  would  he  plead  lor  theie  Mbrefooei ! 
The  brood  accurst!  remorseless,  coward  murderer*! 

TERK8A  (ft*?*?*). 

80?  ao  I— 4  comprehend  you—He  is 

valdez  {with  averted  countenance). 

He  is  no  more ! 


0  aorrow !  thai  a  fathers  voice  ahould  aay  this, 
K  father's  heart  believe  it ! 


A  worae  aorrow 
Are  Fancy's  wild  hopea  to  a  heart  despairing ! 


Tbeae  raya  that  alant  in  through  thoae  gorgeous 

windows, 
From  yon  bright  orb— though  colored  aa  they  pass, 
Are  they  not  light  I — Even  ao  that  voice,  Lord 

Valdec! 
Which  whispera  to  my  soul,  though  haply  varied 
By  many  a  fancy,  many  a  wishful  hope, 
Speaks  yet  the  truth :  and  Alvar  lives  for  me ! 

VALDKZ. 

Tea,  lor  three  wasting  years,  thus  and  no  other, 
He  has  lived  for  thee— a  spirit  for  thy  spirit! 
My  child,  we  must  not  give  religious  faith 
To  every  voice  which  makes  the  heart  a  listener 
To  its  own  wish. 

TERESA. 

I  breathed  to  the  Unerring 
Permitted  prayers.    Must  those  remain  unanswered, 
Yet  impious  sorcery,  that  holds  no  commune 
Save  vuth  the  lying  Spirit,  claim  belief? 

VALDKZ. 

0  not  to-day.  not  now  for  the  first  time 
Was  Alvar  lost  to  thee — 

[Turning  off,  aloud,  but  yet  as  to  himself. 
Accurst  assassins ! 
Di«arm'd,  o'erpower'd,  despoiling  of  defence, 
At  hi?  Imred  breast  he  secm'd  to  grasp  some  relict 

Mure  dear  than  was  his  life 

TERESA  (with  a  faint  shriek). 

O  Heavens !  my  portrait ! 
And  he  did  grasp  it  in  his  death-pang ! 

Off,  false  Demon, 
That  beat'st  thy  black  wings  close  above  my  head ! 
[Ordomo  enters  with  the  keys  of  the  dungeon 
in  his  hand. 
Hitth  f  who  comes  here  ?   The  wizard  Moor's  em- 
ployer ! 
Moors  were  his  murderers,  you  say  f  Saints  shield  us 
From  wicked  thoughts 

[Valdez  moves  towards  the  back  of  the  stage  to 
meet  Or  don  10,  and  during  the  concluding 
lints  of  Teresa's  speech  appears  as  eagerly 
conversing  with  him. 

Is  Alvar  dead  f  what  then  ? 
The  nuptial  rites  and  funeral  shall  bo  one ! 
Here 's  no  abiding-place  for  thee,  Teresa- — 
A  way  !  they  «?e  me  not — Thou  secst  roe,  Alvar ! 
To  thee  I  bend  my  course. — Hut  first  ono  question, 
One  question  to  Ordonio. — My  limlrs  tremble — 
There  I  may  sit  unmark'd — a  moment  will  restore  me. 

[Retires  out  of  sight. 
ordonio  (of  he  advances  with  Valdez). 
These  are  the  dungeon  keys.    Mnnviedro  knew  not 
That  I  too  liad  received  the  wizard  message, 
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M  He  that  can  bring  the  dead  to  life  again.' 
But  now  he  is  satisfied,  I  plann'd  this  scheme 
To  work  a  full  conviction  on  the  culprit, 
And  he  intrusts  him  wholly  to  my  keeping. 

valdez. 
T  is  well,  my  son !  But  have  you  yet  discovered 
Where  is  Teresa  f  what  those  speeches  meant— 
Pride,  and  Hypocrisy,  and  Guilt,  and  Cunning  f 
Then  when  the  wizard  fix'd  his  eye  on  you, 
And  you,  1  know  not  why,  look'd  pale  and 

bled— 
Why — why,  what  ails  you  now  I — 

ordonio  {confused). 

Me?  what aflf see f 
A  pricking  of  the  blood — It  might  have  happen'd 
At  any  other  time. — Why  scan  you  me  ? 

valdez 
His  speech  about  tho  corse,  and  stabs  and  murderers 
Bore  reference  to  the 


ORDONIO. 

Duped  !  duped !  duped 
The  traitor,  Isidore !  [A  pause ;  then  wildly. 

I  tell  thee,  my  dear  father ! 
I  am  most  glad  of  this. 

valdez  (confused). 

True — Sorcery 
Merits  its  doom ;  and  this  perchance  may  guide  us 
To  the  discovery  of  the  murderers. 
I  have  their  statures  and  their  several  races 
So  present  to  me,  that  but  once  to  meet  them 
Would  be  to  recognize. 

ORDONIO. 

Yes !  yes !  we  recognize  them 

I  wns  henumh'd,  and  stncrirer'd  up  and  down 
Through  darkness  without  light — dark — 'lark— dark! 
My  flesh  crept  chill,  my  limbs  felt  manacled, 
As  had  a  snake  coil'd  round  them! — Now  't  is  sun- 
shine, 
And  the  blood  danecs  freely  through  its  channels ! 

[Turns  off  abruptly  ;  then  to  himself 
Tills  is  my  virtuous.  fjra\fi;l  Isidore! 

[Thin  mhnicking  I  si  dork's  manner  and  voice. 
"A  common  trick  of  gratitude,  my  Lord!" 
Oh  Gratitude  !  a  dancer  would  dissect 
His  "  own  full  heart'* — *t  were  good  to  see  its  color. 

valdez. 
These  magic  sights !  ()  that  I  ne'er  had  yielded, 
To  your  entreaties  !  Neither  had  I  yielded, 
But  that  in  spite  of  your  own  seeming  faith 
I  held  it  for  some  innocent  stratagem, 
Which  Love  had  prompted,  to  remove  the  doubts 
Of  wild  Teresa — by  fancies  quelling  fancies! 

ordonio  (in  a  slow  wirr,  as  reasoning  to  himself.) 

Love !  Love !  and  then  we  hate !  and  what  ?  and 

wherefore  i 
Hatred  and  Love!  Fancies  opposed  by  fancies! 
What,  if  one  reptile  sling  another  reptile! 
Where  is  the  crime  ?   The  sroodly  face  of  Nature 
Hath  one  disfeaturing  slain  the  loss  upon  it. 
Are  we  not  all  predestined  Transiency, 
And  cold  Dishonor?    Grant  it,  that  this  hand 
Had  given  a  morsel  to  the  hungry  worms 
Somewhat  too  early — Where's  the  crimo  of  this! 
That  this  must  needs  bring  on  the  idiocy 
Of  moist-eyed  Penitence — 'tis  like  a  dream! 

VALDEZ. 

Wild  talk,  my  son '  But  thy  excess  of  feeling 

^Averting  kvnutlj 
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'  Ya! yes! ■ 


*Wy). 
Say,  1  luul  lAiil  u  body  in  the  >un  ! 
Well  I  in  a  month  there  ■worm  forth  from  the  come 
A  thousand,  nay.  ten  thousand  Knlienl  beingi 
Id  place  of  thai  une  man. — Say,  1  hud  kilTd  him! 

[Teses*  ttartfi.  and  tlapt.  listening. 


Of  Ih. 


nappy 


leiieo! 

in  like  a  child,  thai,  loo  abruptly 
Jan  of  light  from  deepen  aleep. 
Sun*  op  bewilder'd  and  talks  idly. 

{Then  aiyBm'tmrfa.)  Faiber.' 

What  if  ihe  Minn  that  made  my  brother  •  pave 
Even  now  were  digging  our*  I  What  if  ihe  holt. 
Though  aim'd,  1  doubt  not.  al  the  am  of  Valdes, 
■  hen  it  fell  on  Altai  t 

Alvar  ne'er  fought  Bgninsi  the  Moon. — *ey  rather, 
*le  was  iheir  advocate ;  but  you  had  marcfa'd: 
With  lire  and  dentation  through  [heir  vi 


O  mere  madneat ! 
[TxiEaA  more"  haslily  forward*,  and  piaces  herself 
directly  before  Obdomo. 
oanoMO  (checking  the  feeling  of  turprise.  and 
farcing  his  lonet  into  an  expression   of 
platfd  courtesy). 
Tenant  or  the  Phantom  of  Tereaat 

Alni!  [he  Phantom  only,  if  in  Iruth 

The  iu balance  of  her  Being,  her  Ufo'i  life, 

Have  to'en  its  ilnlii  ihn.Lii.-h  Alvur'n  death-wound- 

(A  pause.)  Where— 

(Even  coward  Murder  granta  Ihe  dead  a  grave) 

Where  liea  the  cone  of  my  betrothed  husband  | 


Unknown,  peitsni 
Captured,  yel,  ai  the  ion  of  Voider.  miirdeiM. 
Leave  all  to  me.    Kay,  whither,  gentle  Lady  I 

What  aeek  you  now  I 

A  better,  rarer  light 
To  guide  me 


Whither  I 

To  the  only  place 
■e  life  ye!  dwells  for  me,  and  ew  of  heart 
These  Willi  «eem  ilireaietung  in  fall  in  upon  ate ! 
Dcuiin  me  not '.  a  dim  Power  drive*  me  hence. 
And  thai  will  be  my  guide. 


For  while  we  live — 

An  inward  day  that  never,  never  seta. 

Glare*  round  lite  soul,  and  mocks  ihe  t 

lid*! 

Over  hn  rocky  grove  the  Fir-grove  sighs 

A  lulling  ccMflra  dirge!  Tie  well  will 

[Strides  off  in  agitation  towards  lit 

returns  at  Valdez  is  speaking. 
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ACT  IV, 

SCENE  L 

A  cavern,  dark,  except  where  a  gleam  of  moonlight  is 
seen  cm  one  side  at  the  further  end  of  it ;  supposed 
to  be  cost  on  it  from  a  crevice  in  a  part  of  the 
cmoem  out  of  eight  Isidore  alone,  an  extinguished 
torch  in  his  hand, 

IUDOBK. 

Faith  'twas  a  moving  letter— very  moving! 
*  Hit  life  in  danger,  no  place  safe  but  this! 
Twae  bis  turn  now  to  talk  of  gratitude." 
And  yet — but  no!  there  can't  be  such  a  villain. 
(t  cannot  be! 

Thanks  to  that  little  crevice. 
Which  lets  the  moonlight  in!  Ill  go  and  sit  by  it 
T*o  peep  at  a  tree,  or  see  a  he-goat's  beard, 
Or  hear  a  cow  or  two  breathe  loud  in  their  sleep-— 
Any  thing  but  this  crash  of  water-drops ! 
These  dull  abortive  sounds  that  fret  the  silence 
With  puny  thwarting!  and  mock  opposition ! 
So  beats  the  death-watch  to  a  dead  man's  ear. 

[He  goes  out  of  sight,  opposite  to  the  patch  of 
moonlight :  returns  after  a  minute's  elapse, 
in  an  ecstasy  of  fear. 
A  hellish  pit !  The  very  same  I  dreamt  of! 
I  was  just  in — and  those  damn'd  fingers  of  ice 
Which  clutch'd  my  hair  up!  Ha! — what's  that — it 
moved. 

[Isidore  stands  staring  at  another  recess  in 
the  cavern.  In  the  mean  time  Ordonio  en- 
ters with  a  torch,  and  halloos  to  Isidore. 

ISIDORE. 

I  swear  that  I  saw  something  moving  there ! 
rhe  moonshine  came  and  went  like  a  flash  of  light- 
ning  

(  swear,  I  saw  it  move. 

ordoxio  {goes  into  the  recess,  then  returns,  and  with 

great  scorn). 

A  jutting  clay  stone 
Props  on  the  long  lank  weed,  that  grows  beneath : 
And  the  weed  nods  and  drips. 

Isidore  {forcing  a  laugh  faintly). 

A  jest  to  laugh  at ! 
It  was  not  that  which  scared  me,  good  my  Lord. 

ORDONIO. 

What  scared  you,  then  f 

ISIDORE. 

You  see  that  little  rift  ? 
Bat  first  permit  me ! 

[Lights  his  torch  at  Ordonio's,  and  while  lighting  it. 

(A  lighted  torch  in  the  hand, 
Is  no  unpleasant  object  here — one's  breath 
Floats  round  the  flame,  and  makes  as  many  colors 
As  the  thin  clouds  that  travel  near  the  moon.) 
You  see  that  crevice  there  ? 
My  torch  extinguished  by  these  water  drops. 
And  marking  that  the  moonlight  came  from  thence, 
I  slept  in  to  it,  meaning  to  sit  there ; 
Bat  scarcely  had  I  measured  twenty  paces — 
My  body  bending  forward,  yea,  overbalanced 
Almost  beyond  recoil,  on  the  dim  brink 
Of  s  huge  chasm  I  stept    The  shadowy  moonshine 
Filling  the  Void,  so  counterfeited  Substance, 

N 


That  my  foot  hung  aslant  adown  the  edge. 
Was  it  my  own  fear  f 

Fear  too  hath  its  instincts ! 
(And  yet  such  dens  as  these  are  wildly  told  of, 
And  yet  are  Beings  that  live,  yet  not  for  the  eye) 
An  arm  of  frost  above  and  from  behind  me 
Pluck'd  up  and  snatch'd  me  backward.     Merciful 

Heaven ! 
You  smile!  alas,  even  smiles  look  ghastly  here! 
My  Lord,  I  pray  you,  go  yourself  and  view  it 

ORDONIO. 

It  must  have  shot  some  pleasant  feelings  through  yon. 

ISIDORE. 

If  eyery  atom  of  a  dead  man's  flesh 
Should  creep,  each  one  with  a  particular  life, 
Yet  all  as  cold  as  ever — 'twas  just  so ! 
Or  had  it  drizzled  needle  paints  of  frost 
Upon  a  feverish  head  made  suddenly  bald — 
ORDONio  {interrupting  him). 

Why,  Isidore 
I  blush  for  thy  cowardice.    It  might  have  startled, 
I  grant  you,  even  a  brave  man  for  a  moment-— 
But  such  a  panic — 

ISIDORE. 

When  a  boy,  my  Lord ! 
I  could  have  sate  whole  hours  beside  that  chasm, 
Push'd  in  huge  stones,  and  heard  them  strike  and 

rattle 
Against  its  horrid  sides:  then  hung  my  head 
Low  down,  and  listen'd  till  the  heavy  fragments 
Sank  with  faint  crash  in  that  still  groaning  well. 
Which  never  thirsty  pilgrim  blest,  which  never 
A  living  thing  came  near — unless,  perchance, 
Some  blind-worm  battens  on  the  ropy  mould 
Close  at  its  edge. 

ORDONIO. 

Art  thou  more  coward  now  f 

ISIDORE. 

Call  him,  that  fears  his  fellow-man,  a  coward ! 
I  fear  not  man — but  this  inhuman  cavern, 
It  were  too  bad  a  prison-house  lor  goblins. 
Beside  (you  '11  smile,  my  Lord),  but  true  it  is, 
My  last  night's  sleep  was  very  sorely  haunted 
By  what  had  pass'd  between  us  in  the  morning. 

0  sleep  of  horrors !  Now  run  down  and  stared  at 
By  Forms  so  hideous  that  they  mock  remembrance— 
Now  seeing  nothing  and  imagining  nothing, 

But  only  being  afraid — stifled  with  Fear! 

While  every  goodly  or  familiar  form 

Had  a  strange  power  of  breathing  terror  round  me ! 

1  saw  you  in  a  thousand  fearful  shapes ; 
And,  I  entreat  your  lordship  to  believe  me, 
In  my  last  dream 

ORDONIO. 

Well? 

ISIDORE. 

I  was  m  the  act 
Of  falling  down  that  chasm,  when  Alhadra 
Waked  me :  she  heard  my  heart  beat 

ORDONIO. 

Strange  enough! 
Hnd  you  been  here  before  ? 

ISIDORE. 

Nover,  my  Lord . 
But  mine  eyes  do  not  see  it  now  more  clearly, 
Than  in  my  dream  I  saw — that  very  chasm. 

ordonio  {stands  lost  in  thought,  then  after  a  pause 
I  know  not  why  it  should  be !  yet  it  is — 

%1 
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What  a.  my  Loni  t 


Abhorrent  from  oat  nature, 


Why,  ih'it'ttiif  can  fund  yet  the  son)  recoili  from  it- 
Tis  so  with  me  ni  IcaeL     Bui  you,  perhaps. 
Have  itemer  feeling*  I 

Something  traublcg  you. 
Row  •hall  I  serve  you !  By  the  life  yon  give  me. 
By  ell  thai  makes  that  life  or  value  Is  mo. 
My  wile,  my  baVs,  inyjiunor,  1  swear  to  yoa. 
Name  it,  and  I  will  tod  iu  do  tlie  thing. 
If  it  be  innocent.'  Bui  this,  my  Lord, 
1*  not  a  place  where  you  could  perpetrate. 
No.  nor  propose,  a  wicked  tiling.     The  darkness. 
When  ten  strides  off  we  know  't  a  cheerful  moonlight, 
Collecta  the  guilt,  nuJ  crowds  it  round  Hie  heart. 

[Ocdostio  Airily,  and  in  Ihtfrriing  if  itlf-juSijira- 
tum,!rlh  ir/ui/  hr  r.nu  rim  c/Aunrn  ehamcrrr  and 
actions,  fjxaking  of  himself  in  the  third  peri 


hive  a  prattler  three  year*  old,  my  Lard ! 
n  truth  he  is  my  darling-     A*  I  wreat 
rrom  forth  ray  door,  he  made  a  moon  in  sleep— 
iut  I  am  talkine  idly — pray  proceed! 
And  what  did  this  man  I 

He  gave  a  substance  and  reality 

To  that  wild  fancy  of  a  possible  thing — 

Well  il  was  done!  [  Tkm  pan  aaUIf 

Why  babbled  thou  of  eniUl 
The  deed  wm  done,  and  it  poaa'd  nurly  off 
And  he  whoa*  tale  1  "  "  "' 


I  would,  my  lord,  you  were  by  my  fire-aid*, 


Who)  whe 
What  boon 


And  he  despised  them,  yet  revered  himself. 

Isidore  {asidey 
He  f  He  despised  f  Thou  'rt  speaking  of  thyself! 
I  am  on  my  guard,  hoi 


lie  of  whom  you  tell  the  lale — 

Surveying  all  thing)  with  a  quiet  acorn. 
Tamed  himself  down  to  living  purpose*. 
The  occupations  and  the  Bemblancea 

But  that  seme  over-ready  agent — ho — 

Ah !  what  of  him.  my  Lord  I 

Ht  proved  a  0 
Betray'd  the  mystery  to  a  brother  traitor. 
And  thoy  between  them  hatch'd  a  damned  ] 
,  To  hunt  him  down  to  infamy  and  death. 
What  did  the  Valdezf  I  am  proud  of  the  a 
~  ice  he  dared  do  it — 
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With  weak  and  womanish  scruples.   Now  my  Ven- 
geance 
Beckons  me  onwards  with  a  warrior's  mien, 
And  claims  that  life,  my  pity  robb'd  her  of— 
Now  wffl  I  kill  thee,  thankless  slave !  and  count  it 
Among  my  comfortable  thoughts  hereafter. 

ISIDORE. 

And  all  my  Utile  ones  fatherless 

Die  thou  first 
[TheyJSgki ;  Ordonio  disarms  Isidore,  and  in  dis- 
arming  him  throws  his  sword  up  thai  recess  oppo- 
site to  which  they  were  standing.  Isidore  hurries 
taJo  the  recess  wkh  historch,  Okdosio  follows  him ; 
a  loud  cry  of  u  Traitor!  Monster ! "  is  heard 
from  the  cavern,  and  in  a  moment  Ordonio  returns 

flffffU* 

ORDONIO. 

I  havehnri'd  him  down  the  chasm !  Treason  for  trea- 
son. 
He  dreamt  of  It :  henceforward  let  him  sleep 
A  dreamless  sleep,  from  which  no  wife  con  wake  him. 
Ha  dream  too  is  made  out— Now  for  his  friend. 

[Exit  Ordonio. 


valdez. 
Hush,  thoughtless  woman ! 

TERESA. 

Nay,  it  wakes  within  me 
More  than  a  woman's  spirit. 

valdez. 

No  more  of  this— 
What  if  Monviedro  or  his  creatures  hear  us ! 
I  dare  not  listen  to  you. 

TERESA 

My  honor 'd  Lord, 
These  were  my  Alvar's  lessons ;  and  whene'ei 
I  bend  me  o'er  his  portrait,  I  repeat  them, 
As  if  to  give  a  voice  to  the  mute  image. 

▼ALDEZ. 

We  have  raourn'd  for  Alvar. 


SCENE  II.* 

The  interior  Court  of  a  Saracenic  or  Gothic  Cattle, 
with  the  Iron  Gate  of  a  Dungeon  visible, 

TERESA. 

Heart-chilling  Superstition !  thou  canst  glaze 
Even  Pity's  eye  with  her  own  frozen  tear. 
In  vain  I  urge  the  tortures  that  await  him ; 
Kven  Selma,  reverend  guard iun  of  my  childhood, 
My  second  mother,  shut*  her  heart  against  me! 
Well.  I  have  won  from  her  what  most  imports 
The  pre=*ent  need,  this  secret  of  the  dungeon. 
Known  only  to  herself. — A  Moor!  a  Sorcerer! 
No,  I  have  faith,  that  Nature  ne'er  permitted 
Baseness  to  wear  a  form  no  noble.     True, 
1  doubt  not,  that  Ordonio  had  wilom'il  him 
To  act  some  part  in  some  unholy  fraud ; 
As  little  doubt,  that  for  some  unknown  purpose 
He  hath  battled  his  suborner,  terror-struck  him, 
And  that  Ordonio  meditate*  revenge ! 
But  my  resolve  is  fix'd!  myself  will  rescue  him. 
And  learn  if  haply  he  know  aught  of  Alvar. 

Enter  Valdez. 

VALDEZ. 

Still  sad  ? — and  gazing  at  the  massive  door 
Of  that  fell  Dungeon  which  thou  ne'er  hadst  sight  of, 
Save  what,  perchance,  thy  infant  fancy  shaped  it, 
When  the  nur?e  still'd  thy  cries  witli  unmeant  threats. 
Now  by  my  faith,  Girl !  this  same  wizard  haunts  thee ! 
A  stately  man,  and  eloquent  and  tender — 

[  With  a  snar. 
Who  then  need  wonder  if  a  lady  sighs 
Even  at  the  thought  of  what  these  stern  Dominicans — 

teresa  (inVA  solemn  indignation). 
The  horror  of  their  ghastly  punishments 
Doth  so  o'ertop  the  height  of  all  compassion, 
That  I  should  feel  too  little  for  mine  enemy, 
If  it  were  possible  I  could  feel  more, 
£ven  though  the  dearest  inmates  of  our  household 
Were  dooin'd  to  suffer  them.  That  such  things  are — 


*  Vide  Apoendix,  Note  2. 


Of  his  sad  fate  there  now  remains  no  doubt 
Have  I  no  other  son  ? 

TERESA. 

Speak  not  of  him ! 
That  low  imposture !  That  mysterious  picture ! 
If  this  be  madness,  must  I  wed  a  marim^  f 
And  if  not  madnesB,  there  is  mystery, 
And  guilt  doth  lurk  behind  it 

VALDEZ. 

Is  this  well? 

TERESA. 

Yes,  it  is  truth  :  saw  you  his  countenance  f 
How  rage,  remorse,  and  scorn,  and  stupid  fear. 
Displaced  each  other  with  swift  interchanges  f 

0  that  I  had  indeed  the  sorcerer's  power  ? 

1  would  call  up  before  thine  eyes  the  image 
Of  my  betrothed  Alvar.  of  thy  first-born! 
I  lis  own  fair  countenance,  his  kingly  forehead, 
His  tender  smiles,  low's  day-dawn  on  his  lips! 
That  spiritual  and  almost  heavenly  light 
In  his  commanding  eye — his  mien  heroic, 
Virtue's  own  native  heraldry!  to  man 

jlJenial,  ami  pleasant  to  his  guardian  angel. 
Whene'er  he  gWdden'd,  how  the  gladness  spread 
Wide  round  him !  and  when  oft  with  swelling  tears. 
I'lash'd  throiiizh  by  indignation,  he  bewail'd 
The  wront's  of  Belgium's  martyr'* I  patriots, 
Oh,  what  a  grief  was  f/nve — for  joy  to  envy, 
Or  gaze  upon  euamour'd  ! 

O  my  father ! 
Recall  that  morning  when  we  knelt  together, 
And  thou  didst  bless  our  loves!  O  even  now, 
Kven  now,  my  sire !  to  thy  mind's  eye  present  him. 
As  at  that  moment  he  rose  up  before  thee, 
Stately,  with  beaming  look !  Place,  place  beside  him 
Ordonio's  dark  pcrturl>ed  countenance! 
Then  bid  me  (Oh  thou  couldst  not)  bid  me  turn 
From  him,  the  joy,  the  triumph  of  our  kind  ! 
To  take  in  exchange  that  brooding  man,  who  never 
Lifts  up  his  eye  from  the  earth,  unless  to  scowl. 

VALDEZ. 

Ungrateful  woman !  I  have  tried  to  stifle 
An  old  man's  passion !  was  it  not  enough 
That  thou  hadst  made  my  son  a  restless  man, 
Banish'd  his  health,  and  half  unhinged  his  reason, 
But  that  thou  wilt  insult  him  w  ilh  suspicion  ? 
And  toil  to  blast  his  honor  /  I  am  old, 
A  comfortless  old  man ! 

TERESA. 

O  Grief!  to  hcor 
Hateful  entreaties  from  a  voice  we  love ' 
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Enter  a  PusxST  and  presents  a  letter  to  Vixrax. 

-  Lesi  Ihe  Familiars  of  the  Inquisition, 

Thai  watch  around  my  galea,  should  intercept  him ; 

Bill  he  conjure*  me,  thai  without  delay 

I  hasten  to  him — for  my  own  sake  entreat!  me 

To  guard  from  danger  him  I  hold  imprison'd — 

He  will  reveal  a  secret,  the  joy  of  which 

Will  even  outweigh  the  •arrow." — Why  what  can 

lhr.be! 
Perchance  it  is  tome  Moorish  stratagem. 
To  have  in  me  a  hostage  for  his  safety- 
Nay,  thai  they  dare  noil  Ho!  rolled  my  servant!* 
I  will  go  Ihithet — let  them  aim  thomselvea. 

rrMTiiwi 


Than 
Yet,  at 


!    1  li:n, 


ero'da 


11  is  hijsh'd. 


'i  through  the  night, 
as  iwero  a  giant  angry  in  lit*  sleep. 
O  Alvar!  Alvar!  that  they  could  return. 
Those  bleased  days  thai  imitated  heaven, 
When  we  two  wont  to  walk  at  even-Ode; 
When  we  saw  naught  but  beauty  ;  when  wo  heard 
The  voice  of  thnt  Almighty  One  who  loved  ua 
In  every  gale  that  breathed,  and  wave  that  man 

O  we  have  listun'd.  oven  till  hi  ah- wrought  pleasure 
Hath  half  assumed  the  countenance  of  grief. 
And  the  deep  sigh  scem'd  to  heave  up  a  weight 
Of  bliss,  that  press 'd  too  heavy  on  the  heart 

And  this  majestic  Moor,  seems  he  not  one 
Who  oil  and  long  communing  with  my  Alvar 
Hath  drunk  in  kindred  lustre  from  his  presence. 
And  guides  me  to  him  « iih  reflected  Light  I 
What  if  in  yon  dark  dungeon  coward  Treacher 
Be  groping  lor  him  with  envenom'd  poniard — 

I'll  free  him.  I  Eat  Tut 


-Isidore's  children  1 — Son  of  Valdei. 
This  bath  now-slning  mine  arm.  Thou  cotranl  tyrant 
To  stapify  a  woman's  heart  with  anguish. 
Till  she  forgot — even  that  she  was  a  mother  1 
fi'Ae jEot  Aer  eye  on  Ine  tank.  TV*  drop  ta  w  afler 
unwArr.  from  dij/hrrnt  farit  of  rAr  atoaje,  a  a» 
lidrrablt  number  of  Mot,  nroej,  nfl  »  Moorui  gar. 

i'h  tccond  in  command,  Naoi 

hi,  Ats  dress  and  armor,  and  by  It*  mHaa  el 

paid  lo  Aim  on  Aii  intranet  Ay  lie  otntr  Km 

Woman  1  may  Alia  and  the  Prophet  bleat  thee  ! 
We  have  obey'd  liy  coll.     Where  is  our  chief  I 
And  why  didst  thou  enjoin  these  Moorish  garments  1 
Albidia  (roiling  krr  ejies,  mid  tailing  round  an  alt 

Warrion  of  Mahomet !  faiihful  in  the  battle  • 

Ms}  Ksrjstolfl  '  ' '"Ml"  *Le  prepared  to  work 

An  honorable  deed  '  And  would  ye  work  it 
In  the  slave's  garb  I  Curse  on  those  Christian  robes' 
They  are  spell- blasted  |  end  whoever  wean  them 
His  arm  shrinks  wither'd,  ho  heart  melts  away. 
And  his  bone*  soften. 


slmadrs  (in  a  deep  bus  sort*). 
This  night  I  went  from  forth  my  house,  end  left 
I  fit  children  oil  asleep:  and  be  was  living! 
-  And  I  return  d  and  found  them  still  asleep, 
it  he  had  perish'd 


Perish'd  t 

He  had  penal 
1.  poor  babes!  not  one  of  you  doth  b 
That  he  is  fatherless — a  desolate  orphan  ! 
Why  should  we  woke  them  I  can  an  infant's 
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m  me.    But  I  followM  him 
I  mw  him  enter    there  ! 


NAOMI. 


The  cavern  f 


ALHADRA. 

of  yonder  cavern. 

saw  the  eon  of  Valdez 

aring  torch ;  he  likewise  enter'd. 

her  and  a  longer  pause ; 

ought  I  heard  the  clash  of  swords ! 

o  of  Valdez  reappear'd : 

ch  towards  the  moon  in  sport, 

lie  were  mirthful !  I  stood  listening, 

e  footsteps  of  my  husband ! 


NAOMI. 


imf 


ALHADRA. 

I  crept  into  the  cavern— 

1  very  silent  [Then  wildly. 

What  saidst  thou? 

not  dare  call,  Isidore, 

ear  no  answer !  A  brief  while, 

I  thought  and  memory 

ch  I  came !  After  that  pause, 

eerd  a  groan,  and  follow'd  it : 

r  groan,  which  guided  me 

ecess — and  there  was  light, 

!  his  torch  lay  on  the  ground ; 

dimly  o'er  a  chasm's  brink : 

hilst  I  spake,  a  feeble  groan 

t  chasm!  it  was  his  last!  his  death- 
i 

NAOMI. 

la. 

ALHADRA. 

I  stood  in  unimaginable  trance 
cannot  be  remcraber'd, 
borrid  hope  to  hear  a  groan ! 
1  his  last :  my  husband's  death-groan ! 

NAOMI. 

nward. 

ALHADRA. 

I  look'd  far  down  the  pit — 
ounded  by  a  jutting  fragment : 
n'd  with  blood.   Then  first  I  shriek'd, 
lrnt,  my  brain  grew  hot  as  fire, 
lging  drops  of  the  wet  roof 
od — 1  saw  them  turn  to  blood ! 
ling  wildly  down  the  chasm, 
jther  brink  I  saw  his  sword, 
tigeance ! — Curses  on  my  tongue ! 
moved  in  Heaven,  and  1  am  here, 
Jl  had  vengeance !  Isidore ! 
( !  thy  murderer  lives ! 

ALL. 

Away!  away! 

[She  rushes  off,  all  following  her. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. 
A  Dungeon. 
p)  rises  slowly  from  a  bed  of  reeds. 

ALVAR. 

my  forefathers  made  for  man ' 


This  is  the  process  of  our  love  and  wisdom 
To  each  poor  brother  who  offends  against 
Most  innocent,  perhaps— and  what  if  guilty  f 
Is  this  the  only  cure  ?  Merciful  God ! 
Each  pore  and  natural  outlet  shrivelTd  up, 
By  ignorance  and  parching  poverty, 
His  energies  roll  back  upon  his  heart, 
And  stagnate  and  corrupt,  all,  changed  to  poison, 
They  break  out  on  him,  like  a  lothesome  plague- 
spot! 
Then  we  call  in  our  pamperM  mountebanks : 
And  this  is  their  best  cure !  uncomforted 
And  friendless  solitude,  groaning  and  tears, 
And  savage  faces,  at  the  clanking  hour, 
Seen  through  the  steam  and  vapors  of  his  dungeon 
By  the  lamp's  dismal  twilight !  So  he  lies 
Circled  with  evil,  till  his  very  soul 
Unmoulds  its  essence,  hopelessly  defbrm'd 
By  sights  of  evermore  deformity ! 
With  other  ministrations  thou,  O  Nature ! 
Healest  thy  wandering  and  distemper'd  child : 
Thou  pourest  on  him  thy  soft  influences, 
Thy  sunny  hues,  fair  forms,  and  breathing  tweets ; 
Thy  melodies  of  worqs,  and  winds,  and  waters ! 
Till  he  relent,  and  can  no  more  endure 
To  be  a  jarring  and  a  dissonant  thing 
Amid  this  general  dance  and  minstrelsy ; 
But,  bursting  into  tears,  wins  back  his  way, 
His  angry  spirit  heal'd  and  harmonized 
By  the  benignant  touch  of  love  and  beauty. 
I  am  chill  and  weary !  Yon  rude  bench  of  stone, 
In  that  dark  angle,  the  sole  resting-place ! 
But  the  self-approving  mind  is  its  own  light, 
And  life's  best  warmth  still  radiates  from  the  heart 
Where  Love  sits  brooding,  and  an  honest  purpose. 

[Retires  out  of  tight 

Enter  Teresa  with  a  Taper. 

TERESA. 

It  has  chill'd  my  very  life — my  own  voice  scares  me! 

Yet  when  I  hear  it  not,  I  seem  to  lose 

The  substance  of  my  being — my  strongest  grasp 

Sends  inwards  but  weak  witness  that  I  am. 

I  seek  to  cheat  the  echo. — How  the  half  sounds 

Blend  with  this  strangled  light !  Is  he  not  here — 

[Looking  round 
O  for  one  human  face  here— but  to  see 
One  human  face  here  to  sustain  me. — Courage ! 
It  is  but  my  own  fear !  The  life  within  me. 
It  sinks  and  wavers  like  this  cone  of  flame, 
Beyond  which  I  scarce  dare  look  onward  !  Oh ! 

[Shuddering. 
If  I  faint !  If  this  inhuman  den  should  be 
At  once  my  death-bed  and  my  burial  vault ! 

[Faintly  screams  as  Alvar  emerges  from  the  recess. 

alvar  (rushes  towards  her,  and  catches  her  as  she 

is  falling). 

0  gracious  Heaven !  it  is,  it  is  Teresa ! 

1  shall  reveal  myself?  The  sudden  shock 
Of  rapture  will  blow  out  this  spark  of  life, 
And  Joy  complete  what  Terror  has  begun. 

0  ye  impetuous  beatings  here,  be  still ! 
Teresa,  best  beloved !  pale,  pale,  and  cold ! 
Her  pulse  doth  flutter !  Teresa !  my  Teresa ! 

teresa  (recovering,  looks  round  wildly). 

1  heard  a  voice ;  but  often  in  my  dreams 

1  hear  that  voice !  and  woke  and  try — %oA  Xrj— - 
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To  hear  il  waking !  tmi  I  never  could — 
And  'tiaeo  now— even  «o!  WelMie  is  dead— 
Murder'd,  perhaps!  And  I  am  (hint,  and  feel 
Aa  if  il  were  no  painful  thing  to  die  ' 

axxaa  iMgerly). 
Believe  il  not,  iweel  maid !  Believe  it  not. 
Beloved  woman!  T was  a  low  imponure. 
Framed  by  a  guilty  wretch. 

ruttsA  {retire*  from  Aim.  irtlfctlly  mppiyrti  Iter*!/  £ 
agahui  a  pillar  of  lit  diagtot). 

Ha!  Who  art  iboul 
ALv\pi  laatdiiigly  afiritd). 
Subora'd  by  hia  brother — 

i  i. ■  '■■!  ''■■•>:  murder  hiro  t 
And  don  thon  now  repent  I  Poor  troubled  man, 
I  do  forgive  ihee,  and  may  Heaven  forgivo  the< 


!  I  fnu  to  leave  ties 


Tboo  don  not  leave  me.' 


If  thou  didst  murder  him— 
Hit  spirit  ever  at  the  throne  or  God 
Aiki  mercy  lor  thee :  prays  lor  mercy  ft*  (bee. 


ir  was  col  murder'd. 


Hail,  potent  wizard  '.  in  my  gayer  mood 
ur'd  fbnh  a  lilaooo  10  old  Plum, 
aa  t  brinun'd  the  bowl,  I  thought  on  the*. 
Thou  hast  conspired  statist  my  lite  and  honor, 

trick 'd  me  fbnlly ;  yet  I  hate  thee  not. 
Why  ahould  I  hale  thee  I  thia  same  world  of  OS! 
T  is  but  a  pool  ai 


'nine  I 


radial 


Be  calm !  Bo  calm,  tweet  maid ! 

Teaza*  (mMy). 
Nay,  nay,  but  tell  me  ! 

[A  pluie ;  Oien  prtaa  her  fcrdttad- 
0  'i  ii  loat  again !    , 
Thia  dull  confuted  pain — 

[A  paui.  sir  gates  ai  Altai. 
Upturn.  _i! 
Methinks  1  csti  not  feor  ihfe  :  fur  tliiao  ovo 
Doth  iwim  with  love  and  pity— Well !  Onionio— 
Oh  my  foreboding  Lean !  and  he  rubora'd  (hee. 
And  thou  didst  spore  hia  life?  Blessings  show 


And  joust  and  u! 

And  when  one  bubble  nn*  foul  of  aa 
{Waring  kith 
Tlic  weaker  needs  mum  break. 


I  we  thy  hean  ? 
There  ii  a  frightful  glitter  in  thine  eye 
Which  doth  betray  thee     Inly.tortured  man! 
This  is  the  llllHaTI  of  a  drunkcii  anguish. 
Which  &in  would  scuff  i»if  the  jong  of  guilt 
I  quell  each  human  feeling. 
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ORDONIO. 

lice  and  sworn  friend  of  Lridore. 

ALVAR. 

I  know  him  not 
thinks  I  have  heard  the  name  but  lately. 
m  husband  of  the  Moorish  woman  f 
lore? 

ORDONIO. 

!  that  lie !  by  heaven  it  has  restored  me. 
by  master!  Villain!  thou  shalt  drink  it, 
erer  death. 

ALVAR. 

What  strange  solution 
and  out  to  satisfy  thy  fears, 
em  to  unnatural  sleep  f 

es  the  goUet^and  throwing  U  to  the  ground 
with  stern  contempt 

My  master! 

ORDONIO. 

tebank! 

ALVAR. 

Mountebank  and  villain ! 
irt  thou  f  For  shame,  put  up  thy  sword ! 
a  weapon  in  a  wither'd  arm  f 
ye  upon  thee,  and  thou  tremblest ! 

fear  and  wonder  crush  thy  rage, 
to  a  motionless  distraction ! 
self- worshipper !  thy  pride,  thy  cunning, 

universal  villany, 
•  sophisms,  thy  pretended  scorn 
luman  brethren— out  upon  them ! 
they  done  for  thee  f  have  they  given  thee 
ace? 

of  starting  in  thy  sleep  ?  or  made 
s  pleasant  when  thou  wakest  at  midnight? 
.hen  alone  ?  Canst  walk  by  thyself 
tep  and  quiet  cheerfulness  ? 
u  may  est  be  saved 

Nio  (vacantly  repeating  the  words). 

Saved?  saved? 

ALVAR. 

One  pong! 
up  one  pang  of  true  Remorse ! 

ORDONIO. 

of  the  babes  that  prattled  to  him, 
bs  little  ones !  Romorse !  Remorse ! 
;t  thou  that  fool's  word  ?  Curse  on  Remorse! 
up  the  dead,  or  recompact 
body  ?  mangled — dash'd  to  atoms ! 
blessings  of  a  host  of  angels 
way  a  desolate  widow's  curse ! 
thou  spill  thy  heart's  blood  for  atonement, 
*eigh  against  on  orphan's  tear ! 

r  {almost  overcome  by  his  feelings). 

ORDONIO. 

Ha !  it  chokes  thee  in  the  throat, 
and  yet  I  pray  thee  speak  it  out ! 
Alvar! — howl  it  in  mine  ear, 
coals  of  fire  upon  my  heart, 
!  hissing  through  my  brain ! 

ALVAR. 

Alas! 
hen  thou  didst  leap  from  off  the  rock 
kes.  and  grasp'd  thy  sinking  brother, 
m  to  the  strand ;  then,  son  of  Valdez, 
K 


How  sweet  and  musical  the  name  of  Alvar ! 
Then,  then,  Ordonio,  he  was  dear  to  thee, 
And  thou  wert  dear  to  him ;  Heaven  only  knows 
How  very  dear  thou  wert !  Why  didst  thou  hate  him  f 

0  heaven !  how  he  would  fall  upon  thy  neck. 
And  weep  forgiveness ! 

ORDONIO. 

Spirit  of  the  dead ! 
Methinks  I  know  thee !  ha !  my  brain  turns  wild 
At  its  own  dreams !— off— off,  fantastic  shadow ! 

ALVAR. 

1  fain  would  tell  thee  what  I  am !  but  dare  not! 

ORDONIO. 

Cheat !  villain !  traitor !  whatsoever  thou  be— 
I  fear  thee,  man ! 

tkresa  {rushing  out  and  falling  on  Alvar's  neck). 
Ordonio!  'tis  thy  brother. 

[Ordonio  with  frantic  wHdness  runt  upon  Alvar 
with  his  sword.  Teresa  flings  herself  on 
Ordonio  and  arrests  his  arm. 

Stop,  madman,  stop. 

alvar. 
Does  then  this  thin  disguise  impenetrably 
Hide  Alvar  from  thee  ?  Toil  and  painful  wounds 
And  long  imprisonment  in  unwholesome  dungeons, 
Have  marr'd  perhaps  all  trait  and  lineament 
Of  what  I  was !  But  chiefly,  chiefly,  brother, 
My  anguish  for  thy  guilt ! 

Ordonio— Brother ! 
Nay,  nay,  thou  shalt  embrace  me. 

ordonio  (drawing  bach  and  gazing  at  Alvar  with  a 
countenance  of  at  once  awe  and  terror). 

Touch  me  not ! 
Touch  not  pollution,  Alvar!  I  will  die. 

[He  attempts  to  fall  on  his  sword:  Alvar  and  Teresa 

prevent  him. 

alvar. 
We  will  find  means  to  save  your  honor.     Live, 
Oh  live,  Ordonio !  for  our  father's  sake ! 
Spare  his  gray  hairs ! 

TERESA. 

And  you  may  yet  be  happy. 

ORDONIO. 

O  horror !  not  a  thousand  years  in  heaven 

Could  recompose  this  miserable  heart, 

Or  make  it  capable  of  one  brief  joy ! 

Live !  Live !  Why  yes !  't  were  well  to  live  with  you  : 

For  is  it  fit  a  villain  should  be  proud  ? 

My  brother !  I  will  kneel  to  you,  my  brother ! 

[Kneeling. 
Forgive  me,  Alvar ! — Curse  me  with  forgiveness ! 

alvar. 
Call  back  thy  soul,  Ordonio,  and  look  round  thee : 
Now  is  the  time  for  greatness !  Think  that  Heaven    - 

TERESA. 

O  mark  his  eye !  he  hears  not  what  you  say. 

ordonio  (pointing  at  the  vacancy). 
Yes,  mark  his  eye !  there 's  fascination  in  it ! 
Thou  saidst  thou  didst  not  know  him — That  is  he! 
He  comes  upon  me ! 

alvar. 
Ileal,  O  heal  him,  Heaven ' 

ordonio. 
Nearer  and  nearer!  and  I  cannot  stir! 
Will  no  one  hear  these  stifled  groans,  and  wakftT&&\ 

\0S 
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Drink*  up  hi*  spirits! 

onnovio  (Jiertrly  recollecting  fiimsrff). 
Let  the  eternal  Justice 
Prepare  my  punishment  iit  tlio  obscure  world — 
1  will  not  bear  to  live— lo  live— O  agony  ! 
And  be  myself  alone  my  own  fore  rormeni ! 

[  The  doors  of  the  dungeon  are  broken  open,  and  i 
'hi  band  of  Mouacosx. 


[Alsai  prints  aiacard  la  defend  OkDOHio. 

Off  ruffian* !  I  have  flung  amy  my  sword. 
Woraia,  my  life  »  Ibine!  lo  thee  I  give  it! 
Off!  he  th.I  louche*  me  with  liii  hand  of  flesh, 
I'll  rend  bin  limbs  asunder!  I  have  strength 
With  this  bore  arm  to  scatter  you  tike  aabea. 


Yea,  I  rnurder'd  bim  m 


0  horrible ! 

ajjudes.. 
Why  didst  thou  leave  his  children  T 
[Icmnn.  thou  shoaldsl  have  tent  thy  dogs  of  hell 
To  laplheir  blood !  Then,  ilien  I  might  have  harden'd 
My  soul  in  misery,  and  hove  hod  comfort 

1  would  have  stood  for  oil;  quiet  though  dork. 
And  bode  the  race  of  men  raise  up  a  mourning 
Kor  a  deep  horror  of  desolation. 

Too  gnat  to  be  one  soul's  particular  lot ! 
Brother  of  Zagri!  let  rne  lean  upon  thee. 

[Struggling  lo  suppress  her  fediags. 
The  time  is  not  yd  (om*  Inr  woman's  anguish. 
I  have  not  seen  Hi  blood— Within  an  hour 


e  hath  avenged  the  blood  of  It 


alike  i 


e  wormwood  and  Ibe  gall, 
seli-aeeusing  heart 
onios  tban  death  can  give 


That  I  mi 
And  satiate  this 
With  bitterer  »t 
Forgive  me,  Al' 

Oh!  eouidst  thou  forget  me!  (Din 
[Alvai  and  Teiesa  bend  over  Ike  body  of  Oidhm 

At-HADRA  (lo  Ike  JUaeriX 
I  thank  thee.  Heaven  !  thou  bast  ordain 'd  it  wisely. 
That  still  eitremes  1=nn™  their  own  cure.  Thai  pool 
In  misery,  which  nakas.  the  oppressed  Man 
Regardless  of  his  own  life,  makes  him  loo 
Lord  of  the  Oppressor's — Knew  I  a  hundred  men 
Despairing,  but  not  palsied  by  despair. 
This  arm  should  shake  the  Kingdoms  of  (he  Work!, 
The  deep  foundations  of  iniquity 
Should  sink  away,  earth  groaning  from  beneath  then; 
The  strong-holds  of  the  cruel  men  should  tall. 
Their  Temples  and  their  mountainous  Towers  should 

fall; 

Till  Desolation  »eam"d  a  beautiful  thing. 
And  al!  that  were,  and  had  the  Spirit  of  life, 
Sang  a  new  song  to  her  who  had  gone  forth. 
Conquering  and  still  to  conquer! 

[Al.ll.inaA  hurnrxofwilhlhrMw.  Ike  shift  Kt 
uilh  armed  Peasants  and  Senear*,  ZrLTnTO 
and  Valoez  at  their  head.    Valdix  rata  ssM 


t  way.  my  father !  hide, 
e !  Ob  let  Ihy  joy 
ream  through  thy  first  Meseans; 
[SoEA  kned  to  Valmi 

My  Son!  My  Alvar!  bleat,  Oh  bless  him,  Heaven: 
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file  of  one  *  who  still  lives,  nobUitate 
ior,  vita,  colendisaimns. 

jeaJdng  o/Alvar  in  (he  third  perUm). 
noble  Spaniard**  own  relation, 
oo,  how  in  his  early  youth, 
travels,  't  was  his  choice  or  chance 
I  sojourn  in  sea-wedded  Venice ; 
w  love  of  that  divine  old  man, 
lightiest  kings,  the  famous  Titian! 
leeond  and  more  lovely  Nature, 
mystery  of  lines  and  colors, 
blank  canvas  to  a  magic  mirror, 
he  Absent  present ;  and  to  Shadows 
epth,  substance,  bloom,  yea,  thought  and 
a. 

old  man,  and  revered  bis  art : 
of  noblest  birth  and  ample  fortune, 
nthusiast  thought  it  no  scorn 
ienabte  ornament, 
pil,  and  with  filial  seal 
o  appropriate  the  sage  lessons, 
ay,  smiling  old  man  gladly  gave. 
bonor'd  thus,  requited  him : 
bUowing  and  calamitous  years 
hours  of  bis  captivity. 

ALHADRA. 

framed  this  picture?  and  unaided 
iwful,  spell,  or  talisman  I 

ALVAE, 

ill,  a  mighty  talisman! 

bable  memory  of  the  deed 

•  love,  and  grief,  and  indignation! 

re  the  forms  within  his  brain, 

is,  when  shut,  made  pictures  of  theml 


Note  2,  page  89,  coL  1. 
ig  Scene,  as  unfit  for  the  stage,  was  taken 
agedy,  in  the  year  1797,  and  published 
il  Ballads.  But  this  work  having  been 
print,  I  have  been  advised  to  reprint  it, 
the  second  Scene  of  Act  the  Fourth,  p. 

Emitr  Teresa  and  Selma. 

TERESA. 

le  spake  of  you  familiarly, 

id  Alvar's  common  foster-mother. 

SELMA. 

ngs  on  the  man,  whoe'er  he  be, 

I  your  names  with  mine!  O  my  sweet  Lady, 

I I  think  of  those  dear  times, 

two  little  ones  would  stand,  at  eve, 
de  of  my  chair,  and  make  me  learn 
d  learnt  in  the  day ;  and  how  to  talk 
ihrase ;  then  bid  me  sing  to  you— 
ike  heaven  to  come,  than  what  has  been  1 

TERESA. 

d trance,  Befma  ? 

SILMA. 

Can  no  one  bear?  It  is  a  perilous  tale! 

TERESA. 


fir  George  Beaumont  (Written  18J4.) 


SELMA. 
My  husband's  father  told  it  me. 
Poor  old  Sesina— angels  rest  his  soul  I 
He  was  a  woodman,  and  could  fell  and  saw 
With  lusty  arm.    You  know  that  huge  round  beam 
Which  props  the  hanging  wall  of  the  old  Chapel  f 
Beneath  that  tree,  while  yet  it  was  a  tree, 
He  found  a  baby  wrapt  in  mosses,  lined 
With  thistle-beards,  and  such  small  locks  of  wool 
As  hang  on  brambles.    Well,  he  brought  him  home, 
And  reared  him  at  the  then  Lord  Values'  cost. 
And  so  the  babe  grew  up  a  pretty  boy, 
A  pretty  boy,  but  most  unteachahle— 
He  never  learnt  a  prayer,  nor  told  a  bead, 
But  knew  the  names  of  birds,  and  mock'd  their  notes, 
And  whistled,  as  he  were  a  bird  himself: 
And  all  the  autumn  't  was  his  only  play 
To  gather  seeds  of  wild  flowers,  and  to  plant  them 
With  earth  and  water  on  the  stumps  of  trees. 
A  Friar,  who  gathered  simples  in  the  wood, 
A  gray-bair'd  man,  he  loved  this  little  boy: 
The  boy  loved  him,  and,  when  the  friar  taught  him. 
He  soon  could  write  with  the  pen ;  and  from  that  time 
Lived  chiefly  at  the  Convent  or  the  Castle. 
So  he  became  a  rare  and  learned  youth : 
But  O!  poor  wretch!  be  read,  and  read,  and  read. 
Till  his  brain  turn'd ;  and  ere  his  twentieth  year 
He  had  unlawful  thoughts  of  many  things: 
And  though  he  pray'd,  he  never  loved  to  pray 
With  holy  men,  nor  in  a  holy  place. 
But  yet  his  speech,  it  was  so  soft  and  sweet. 
The  late  Lord  Valdez  ne'er  was  wearied  with  him. 
And  once,  as  by  the  north  side  of  the  chapel 
They  stood  together,  chain'd  in  deep  discourse. 
The  earth  heaved  under  them  with  such  a  groan, 
That  the  wall  totter'd,  and  had  well-nigh  fallen 
Right  on  their  beads.    My  Lord  was  sorely  frighten'd , 
A  fever  seized  him,  and  he  made  confession 
Of  all  the  heretical  and  lawless  talk 
Which  brought  this  judgment :  so  the  youth  was  seised 
And  cast  into  that  hole.    My  husband's  father 
Sobb'd  like  a  child— it  almost  broke  his  heart: 
And  once  as  he  was  working  near  this  dungeon. 
He  heard  a  voice  distinctly;  'twas  the  youth's. 
Who  sung  a  doleful  song  about  green  fields. 
How  sweet  it  were  on  lake  or  wide  savanna 
To  hunt  for  food,  and  be  a  naked  man, 
And  wander  up  and  down  at  liberty. 
He  always  doted  on  the  youth,  and  now 
His  love  grew  desperate ;  and  defying  death, 
He  made  that  cunning  entrance  1  described. 
And  the  young  man  escaped. 

TERESA. 

T  is  a  sweet  tale : 
Such  as  would  lull  a  listening  child  to  sleep, 
His  rosy  face  besoil'd  with  unwiped  tears. 
And  what  became  of  him  1 

8ELMA. 

He  went  on  shipboard 
With  those  bold  voyagers  who  made  discoverv 
Of  golden  lands.    Sesina's  younger  brother 
Went  likewise,  and  when  he  return'd  to  Spain, 
He  told  Sesina,  that  the  poor  mad  youth. 
Soon  after  they  arrived  in  that  new  world, 
In  spite  of  his  dissuasion,  seised  a  boat. 
And  all  alone  set  sail  by  silent  moonlight 
Up  a  great  river,  great  as  any  sea. 
And  ne'er  was  heard  of  more :  but  'tis  supposed, 
He  lived  and  died  among  the  savage  men. 
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A  CHRISTMAS  TALE. 

IN  TWO  PART8. 


Dip  aspl  Xfl  nnln  Xtyut  x««a»f  *•  fpf- 


ADVUtTISEMENT. 

Thi  form  of  the  following  dramatic  poem  ii  in  hum- 
ble imiiAtion  of  the  Winter's  Tale  of  Shakapeare. 
eicept  thai  I  have  called  the  first  pari  a  Prelude  in- 
■lead  of  ■  first  Act,  n«  a  somewhat  nearer  resem- 
blance to  the  plan  of  the  ancient*,  of  which  one 
specimen  is  left  ui  in  the  jEsnhylian  Trilogy  of  the 
Agamemnon,  the  Orestes,  anil  the  Eumenideo.  Though 
a  matter  of  form  merely,  yrt  two  plays,  on  different 
period!  of  tho  tame  talc,  might  teem  leas  bold,  than 
on  interval  of  twenty  yours  between  the  first  and 
second  act-  This  i>,  however,  U  mere  obedience,  to 
custom.  The  etfect  does  not,  in  reality,  at  all  de- 
pend on  tho  Tune  of  the  interval !  but  on  a  vety  dif- 
ferent principle.  There  ore  ease!  in  which  an  inter- 
val of  twenty  houm  between  the  acta  would  have  a 

to  take  the  posiu.i:i  ifjiiiri-Hi)  lluin  twenty  yean  in 
other  cases.  For  the  rest,  I  shall  be  well  content  if 
will  take  it  up,  read  and  judge  it,  u  I 
Christina!  tale. 


But  Ttsab  Kiuprili  moves  with  sutS  a  gall  I 

I,i !  e'en  this  eager  and  unwonted  haste 

But  agitate*,  not  quells,  its  majesty. 

My  patron !  ray  commander !  yes,  'i  a  he '. 

Coll  out  the  guards.     The  Lord  Kiuprili  cornea. 

Drunu  beat,  etc  Ac  Guard  tuna  out     Eater  Bui 

sflMlITt 
n.tAit  Kirrnu.i  (making  a  signal  to  /rvptir  drunt.  ft. 
Silence!  enough!  This  is  no  time,  young  friend! 
Fur  ceremonious  dues.     This  summoning  dnua. 
I'll'  riir-^hiiiifring  trumpet,  and  the  horseman's  elsltrt 
Are  insults  to  a  dying  sovereign'!  ear. 
Soldiers,  'tis  well!  Retire!  your  general  free*  sat 
llii  loyal  feUow-warriora.  [Gaarss  rmrc 

Thus  sudden  from  the  camp, 
What  may  these  wonders  prophesy  T 
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mediate  presence.    It  Appoints  me, 
n,  and  Emerick,  guardian*  of  the  realm, 
e  royal  infant.     Day  by  day, 
Zapolya's  soothing  cares,  the  king 
ly  to  behold  one  precious  boon, 
his  life  breathe  forth  a  lather's  blessing. 

CHEF  RAGOZZI. 

r  you,  my  Lord,  that  Hebrew  leech, 
:e  so  much  distemper'd  you  ? 

RAAB  KIUPRILI. 

Barzoni? 

I  for  a  spy :  but  the  proof  failing 
uteously,  I  own,  than  pleased  myself)* 
i  from  the  camp. 

CHEF  RAGOZZL 

To  him  in  chief 
oerick  trusts  his  royal  brother's  health. 

RAAB  KIUPRILI. 

iog,  I  conjure  you !  What  of  him  f 

CHEF  RAGOZZI. 

p  of  words  beyond  a  soldier's  cunning, 
r*  and  wrinkled  brow,  he  smiles  and  whis- 
pers! 

lark  words  of  women's  fancies ;  hints 
;re  a  useless  and  cruel  zeal 
lying  man  of  any  hope, 
vain,  that  soothes  him :  and,  in  fine, 
chance  of  offspring  from  the  Queen. 

RAAB  KIUPRILI. 

tnous  snake !  My  heel  was  on  its  head, 
f)  I  did  not  crush  it ! 

CHXJT  RAGOZZL 

Nay,  he  fears 
villuot  long  survive  her  husband. 

RAAB  KIUPRILI. 

treason !  Even  this  brief  delay 

es  me  an  accomplice (If  he  live), 

[Is  moving  toward  the  palace. 
live  and  know  me,  all  may 

CHEF  RAGOZZI. 

Halt!  [Stop*  him. 
if  death,  my  Lord  !  am  I  commanded 

II  ingress  to  the  palace. 

RAAB  KIUPRILI. 

Thou! 

CHEF  RAGOZZI. 

no  name,  no  rank  excepted — 

RAAB  KIUPRILI. 

Thou! 

CHEF  RAGOZZI. 

of  mine,  O  take  it,  Lord  Kiuprili ! 
is  a  weapon  to  thy  hands, 
i  no  longer.     Guardian  of  Ulyria, 
>  thee,  'tis  worthless  to  myself 
the  framer  of  my  nobler  being : 
there  live  one  virtue  in  my  soul, 
rable  hope,  but  calls  thee  father. 
hou  dost  resolve,  know  that  yon  palace 
d  from  within,  that  each  access 
d  by  arm'd  conspirators,  watch'd  by  ruffians 
with  gins,  and  hot  upon  the  spoil 
at  false  promiser  still  trails  before  diem, 
this  one  boon — reserve  my  life 
lose  it  for  the  realm  and  thee ! 

RAAB  KIUPBILL 

is  rant  asunder.     O  my  country, 
llyria!  stand  I  here  spell-bound  f 
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Did  my  King  love  me  ?  Did  I  earn  his  love  ? 

Have  we  embraced  as  brothers  would  embrace  t 

Was  I  his  arm,  his  thunder-bolt  ?  And  now 

Must  I,  hag-ridden,  pant  as  in  a  dream  ? 

Or,  like  an  eagle,  whose  strong  wings  press  up 

Against  a  coiling  serpent's  folds,  can  I 

Strike  but  for  mockery,  and  with  restless  beak 

Gore  my  own  breast  ? — Ragozzi,  thou  art  faithful  I 

CHEF  RAGOZZL 

Here  before  Heaven  I  dedicate  my  faith 
To  the  royal  line  of  Andreas. 

RAAB  KIUPRILI. 

Hark,  Ragozzi ! 
Guilt  is  a  timorous  thing  ere  perpetration : 
Despair  alone  makes  wicked  men  be  bold. 
Come  thou  with  me !  They  have  heard  my  voice  in 

flight, 
Have  faced  round,  terror-struck,  and  fearM  no  longer 
The  whistling  javelins  of  their  fell  pursuers. 
Ha !  what  is  this  ? 

[Black  Flag  displayed  from  the  Tower  of  the  Pal- 
ace :  a  death-bell  tolls,  etc 
Vengeance  of  Heaven!  He  is  dead. 

CHEF  RAGOZZI. 

At  length  then  'tis  announced.     Alas!  I  fear, 
That  these  black  death-flags  are  but  treason's  signals. 

raab  kiuprili  (looking  forwards  anxiously). 
A  prophecy  too  soon  fulfill  d !  See  yonder! 

0  rank  and  ravenous  wolves !  the  death-bell  echoes 
Still  in  the  doleful  air — and  see !  they  come. 

CHEF  RAGOZZI. 

Precise  and  faithful  in  their  villany, 

Even  to  the  moment,  that  the  master  traitor 

Had  preordoin'd  them. 

RAAB  KIUPRILI. 

Was  it  over-haste, 
Or  is  it  scorn,  that  in  this  race  of  treason 
Their  guilt  thus  drops  its  mask,  and  blazons  foith 
Their  infamous  plot  even  to  an  idiot's  sense. 

CHEF  RAGOZZI. 

Doubtless  they  deem  Heaven  too  usurp 'd !  Heaven's 

justice 
Bought  like  themselves ! 

[During  this  conversation  music  is  heard,  at  first 
solemn  and  funereal,  and  then  changing  to 
spirited  and  triumphal. 

Being  equal  all  in  crime, 
Do  you  press  on,  ye  spotted  parricides ! 
For  the  one  sole  pre-eminence  yet  doubtful, 
The  prize  of  foremost  impudence  in  guilt  ? 

RAAB  KIUPRILI. 

The  bad  man's  cunning  still  prepares  the  way 
For  its  own  outwitting.     I  applaud,  Ragozzi ! 

[Musing  to  himself — then— 
Ragozzi !  I  applaud, 
In  thee,  the  virtuous  hope  that  dares  look  onward 
And  keeps  the  life-spark  warm  of  future  action 
Beneath  the  cloak  of  patient  sufferance. 
Act  and  appear  as  time  and  prudence  prompt  thee ; 

1  shall  not  misconceive  the  part  thou  play  est 
Mine  is  an  easier  part — to  brave  the  Usurper. 

[Enter  a  procession  of  Emerick's  Adherents 
Nobles,  Chieftains,  and  Soldiers,  with  Music. 
They  advance  toward  the  front  of  the  Stage, 
Kiuprili  makes  the  signal  for  them  to  stop*— 
The  Music  ceases. 
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The  Lord  Kiuprili  d-i Welco 


d  the  camp. 


Grave  magistrates  mid  chieftains  of  lllvrta  ! 

In  good  lime  came  ye  hjiber,  if  ye  come 

Ai  loyal  men  with  honorable  purpose 

To  mourn  what  can  alone  be  mourn'd ;  bu(  chiefly 

To  enforce  the  lost  command*  of  royal  Andreas, 

And  ihield  the  queen,  Z&polya  :  haply  making 

The  mother's  joy  light  up  ilio  widow"!  tear*. 

Our  purpoH 


«-»»s  kivpkili  (Inrai^  any}. 
Casimir!  He.  ha  ■  traitor! 
Too  aoon  indeed,  Ragoixi !  have  1  learnt  it 

My  father  and  my  Loni ! 


Yel  the  retuembrancing  d. 


Thil  patent,  written  by  your  laicfal  king 
(Lo!  bis  own  teal  and  signature  attesting} 
Appoints  a>  guardians  of  his  realm  and  oBinring, 
The  Queen,  and  the  Prince  Emerick,  ond  myself. 
[  Vital  of  Livt  King  Emeri* .'  an  Emerick  • 

What  meara  this  clamor  I  Are  these  madmen'jvoici 
Or  is  tome  knot  of  riototis  slanderers  leagued 
To  infomiai  the  tame  of  the  king's  brother 
With  a  lie  black  as  Hell  I  unmanly  cruelly. 
Ingratitude, and  moat  unnatural  treason!    [Sfurmu 
What  mean  these  murmurs  1  Dare  then  any  here 
Proclaim  Prince  Emerick  a  spotted  traitor  t 
One  that  has  taken  from  you  jour  sworn  (kith, 
And  given  you  in  return  a  Judas'  bribe, 
Inraray  now,  oppression  in  reversion. 
And  Heaven's  inevitable  carte  hereafter  I 

[LwuIaurmHn.fMxr.rfl.tcrin—  Emtrirk!  No 
Baby  Print  I  1V0  Changding) 
Yet  bear  with  me  awhile !  Have  I  for  th 
Bled  for  your  safety,  eonquer'd  for  your 
Was  it  for  this,  Myriads !  that  I  forded 
Your  thaw-awoln  torrents,  when  the  shouldering  ice 
Fought  with  the  Ibe.  and  itain'd  its  jagged 
With  gore  from  wounds,  I  felt  not  1  Did  th* 
Beat  on  this  body,  froatand-nunine-numbd, 
Till  my  hard  flesh  distinguish 'd  not  itself 
From 


n  Zapolya's  aelf-etpected  oflijinng 
i  dnubtful :  and  of  all  our  nobles. 
is  brother's  bean. 


Hath  honor'd  us  die  ; 

Confirmed :  and  m 
Chief  of  bis  count 


(Bought  by  a  bribe !)  I  know  thee  now  soil  less. 

Claims  IttnifgHxg  u£&  his  pdsnoa). 

much  of  Raab  KiupriUs  blood  flows  here. 

Thai  no  power,  rave  that  holy  name  of  lather, 

1  shield  the  man  who  so  dishonor' J  me. 


The  son  of  Raab  hiuprili !  a  bought  bond-obi*. 
Guilt's  pander,  treason's  mouth-piece,  |  gay  pam*. 
School'd  to  shrill  forth  his  feeder's  usurp'd  u  ties, 
And  scream,  Long  live  king  Emerick ; 


Nay,  lei  the  general  speak ! 


Ii  boil  may  be  protected — come  what  will 
OT  ibuc  oiunks'  morals ! 

■In  '  the  elder  Brutus 
Made  hb  soul  iron,  ihongh  Aw  sons  repented. 
7»r$  bosMHl  not  their  basenisB. 

[Starts,  ami  rfroiw  hit  tword 
BMi 
Rn*sml  Uua  instant,  and  awear  loyalty, 
And  strict  obedience  10  Ihy  Mivereign'i  will ; 
Or,  by  ibe  spirit  of  departed  Andrea*, 

[Ckirfi.  «-.  ™»*  In  inltrpate ;  during  Ihe  tumuli 
ruler  Ehemck,  alarmed. 

Call  out  ihe  guard !  Ragout !  seize  ibe  assassirL— 

Kiuprili  t  Ha! [IVttA  tapered  toi.r.  al  Ui  • 

tisv  Hii/A  out  hartd  making  tig'H  to  I1-  ■" 

Pass  on,  friendj  *  to  thi  !■ 

[Jfofc  r«om*»cr*—  Tit  Pnctmm  j*  - 

Ue  J'aisot, — During  mUos  time  tan  I 
KlurkJU  regard  each  edur  tlai/nal if 


Tlus  is  ury  thanks,  then,  that  I  have  commenced 
A  mien  to  which  the  free  voire  of  the  nobles 

Ilirli  eafl'd  trtY.  '.nil  l!ir'  nr'n|il...  hv  regards 
Of  love  and  grace  to  Raab  Kiuprili  a  home  I 

What  right  hedst  thou,  Prince   Emeriek,  lo  baato 


By  what  right  dares  Kiuprili  question  me  t 

Bv  a  right  common  la  ail  loyal  auhjecla — - 

To  me  a  duty  I  Aa  the  realm's  co-regeni. 

Appointed  by  our  sovereign's  last  free  Bel, 

Writ  by  himself. —  [Qratping  Ihe  Palent. 

Ay ! — Writ  in  a  delirium ! 


Long  cheriah'd,  that  lllyria  bu. 
>'o  dreaming  priest's  slave,  bo 
Of  her  true  weal  and  freedom- 
That,  hoping  to  call  forth  10  the  mu. 
And  fettering  breeze  of  glory,  all  dc- 
I  still  hod  placed  Ux  foremost. 


olsposk  the  whole  truth!  Say.  h«f/rai 


reign  was  refined  met 


A  fugitive,  who,  with  viciory  for  his  comrade, 
Ban,  open-eyed,  upoo  the  face  of  death  I 
A  fugitive,  with  no  other  fear,  thin  budemenla 
To  he  belated  in  a  loyal  purpose — 
At  the  command,  Prince !  of  my  king  and  tltine, 
Hitbsr  I  came;  and  now  again  require 
Audience  of  Quern  /hioUti  ;  and  <il«?  States 
ronhwith  convened)  that  thou  doet  show  at  large, 
On  what  ground  of  defect  thou 'at  dared  annul 
This  thy  King's  hut  and  solemn  act— hail  dared 
Ascend  the  thrviir.  of  ^hich  i h ?- ■  -  lrr.v  IiihE  ii.imc.l, 
j  ihauld  haie  nuule  thee,  a  protecto 


IV* '   the  Jew.  Bamoi 

EJSEKICS. 

'tlder  the  imroinon 

risk  of  death  she  lies. 

>  irremv-mble  lots 

f  known  friend's  face  or  voice  renew  the  frenay. 

m  fn  Kiuprili), 

woman's  trick  Imp  duped  you — 

all,  the  sainted  Andreas. 

ivi'ii  Jf-r  liis  own  d 

r  fame,  his  itrnce  prays  hourly 

'or  her  recovery  that  (Iho  Slates  convened) 

ihe  may  take  counsel  of  her  friends. 

Righ^mrimir! 

teceive  my  pledge 

Lord  General.     It  shall  stand 

Or  (which  in  truth  I  hold  tlio  wiser  course) 
With  all  the  past  pa<*'d  by,  aa  family  quarrels. 
Let  Ihe  Qucc-n-Dovvtmcr.  unit  uuMcnch'd  bonon. 


Hath,  at  his  grace's  urgcnce,  woo' J  and  won  lor 

Long  may  the  race,  and  long  may  that  name  floui 
Which  your  heroic  deeds,  brave  chief)  Iibvb  rend 
Dear  and  illustrious  to  all  true  lllyrians! 

The  longest  line,  that  ever  tracing  herald 

Or  found  or  ftign'd,  placed  by  a  beggar's  soul. 

llnih  but  a  mushroom's  dale  in  the  comparison  i 


Conscience,  good  my  Lord, 
the  pulse  of  reason,     la  it  conscience, 
Thai  n  free  rinlinn  sh.mkl  he  handed  down, 
Like  Ihe  dull  clods  ncncalh  our  1'iel.  by  chance 
Aral  lite  Wind  low  of  lineage  ?  That  whether  infiuu 
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Hero  or  natural  coward,  shall  have  guidance 

Of  a  free  people's  destiny ;  should  fell  out 

In  the  mere  lottery  of  a  reckless  nature, 

Where  few  thd  prizes  and  the  blanks  are  countless  T 

Or  haply  that  a  nation's  fate  should  hang 

On  the  bald  accident  of  a  midwife's  handling 

The  unclosed  sutures  of  an  infant's  skull  f 

CABIMIR. 

What  better  claim  can  sovereign  wish  or  need, 
Than  the  free  voice  of  men  who  love  their  country  T 
Those  chiefly  who  have  fought  for't  ?  Who,  by  right, 
Claim  for  their  monarch  one,  who  having  obey'd 
So  hath  best  learnt  to  govern ;  who,  having  suflerM, 
Can  feel  for  each  brave  sufferer  and  reward  him  ? 
Whence  sprang  the  name  of  Emperor!  Was  it  not 
By  Nature's  fiat?  In  the  storm  of  triumph, 
'Mid  warriors'  shouts,  did  her  oracular  voice 
Make  itself  heard :  Let  the  commanding  spirit 
the  station  of  command ! 


KAAB  KIUPRILL 

Prince  Emerick, 
Your  cause  will  prosper  best  in  your  own  pleading. 

kmerick  (aside  to  Casimir). 
Ragozzi  was  thy  school-mate— a  bold  spirit ! 
Bind  him  to  us ! — Thy  father  thaws  apace ! 

[Then  aloud. 
Leave  us  awhile,  my  Lord! — Your  friend,  Ragozzi, 
Whom  you  have  not  yet  seen  since  his  return, 
Commands  the  guard  to-day. 

[Casimir  retires  to  the  Guard-House;  and  after  a 
time  appears  before  it  with  Chef  Ragozzi. 

We  are  alone. 
What  further  pledge  or  proof  desires  Kiuprili  ? 
Then,  with  your  assent 

RAAB  KIUPRILI. 

Mistake  not  for  assent 
Hie  unquiet  silence  of  a  stem  Resolve, 
Throttling  the  impatient  voice.     I  have  heard  thee, 

Prince ! 
And  I  have  watch'd  thee,  too ;  bnt  have  small  faith  in 
A  plausible  tale  told  with  a  flitting  eye. 

[Emerick  turns  as  about  to  call  for  the  Chard. 

In  the  next  moment  1  am  in  thy  power. 
In  this  thou  art  in  mine.     Stir  but  a  step, 
Or  make  one  sign — I  swear  hy  this  good  sword, 
Thou  diest  that  instant. 

EMERICK. 

Ha,  ha ! — Well,  Sir ! — Conclude  your  homily. 

raab  kiuprili  (m  a  somewhat  suppressed  voice.) 
A  tale  which,  whether  true  or  false,  comes  guarded 
Against  all  moans  of  proof,  detects  itself. 
The  Queen  mew'd  up — this  too  from  anxious  care 
And  love  brought  forth  of  a  sudden,  a  twin  birth 
With  the  discovery  of  her  plot  to  rob  thee 
Of  a  rightful  throne ! — Mark  how  the  scorpion,  False- 
hood. 
Coils  round  in  its  own  perplexity,  and  fixes 
Its  sting  in  its  own  head ! 

EMERICK. 

Ay !  to  the  mark ! 

Raab  Kiuprili  (aloud):  [he  and  Emerick  stand' 
ing  at  equi-distance  from  the  Palace  and 
the  Guard-House. 

Hadst  thou  believed  thine  own  tale,  hadst  thou /anciei 
Thytelf  the  rightful  successor  of  Andreas,  | 


Wouldst  thou  have  pilfer'd  from  our  school-boys 

themes 
These  shallow  sophisms  of  a  popular  choice  t 
What  people  ?  How  convened  ?  or,  if  convened, 
Must  not  the  magic  power  that  charms  together 
Millions  of  men  in  council,  needs  have  power 
To  win  or  wield  them  ?  Better,  O  far  better 
Shout  forth  thy  titles  to  yon  circling  mountains, 
And  with  a  thousand-fold  reverberation 
Make  the  rocks  flatter  thee,  and  the  volleying  air, 
Unbribed,  shout  back  to  thee.  King  Emerick ! 
By  wholesome  laws  to  embank  the  sovereign  power 
To  deepen  by  restraint,  and  by  prevention 
Of  lawless  will  to  amass  and  guide  the  flood 
In  its  majestic  channel,  is  man's  task 
And  the  true  patriot's  glory !  In  all  else 
Men  safelier  trust  to  Heaven,  than  to  themselves 
When  least  themselves  in  the  mad  whirl  of  crowds 
Where  folly  is  contagious,  and  too  oft 
Even  wise  men  leave  their  better  sense  at  home, 
To  chide  and  wonder  at  them  when  return'd. 

emerick  (aloud). 

Is't  thus,  thou  scofTst  the  people !  most  of  all, 
The  soldiers,  the  defenders  of  the  people  ? 

RAAB  KIUPRILI  (aloud). 

0  most  of  all,  most  miserable  nation, 

For  whom  th'  Imperial  power,  enormous  bubble ! 
Is  blown  and  kept  aloft,  or  bunt  and  shatter'd 
By  the  bribed  breath  of  a  lewd  soldiery ! 
Chiefly  of  such,  as  from  the  frontiers  far 
(Which  is  the  noblest  station  of  true  warriors), 
In  rank  licentious  idleness  beleaguer 
City  and  court,  a  venom'd  thorn  i'  the  side 
Of  virtuous  kings,  the  tyrant's  slave  and  tyrant, 
Still  ravening  for  fresh  largess !  but  with  such 
What  title  cloim'st  thou,  save  thy  birth  ?  What  merits 
Which  many  a  liegeman  may  not  plead  as  well, 
Brave  though  I  grant  thee  ?  If  a  life  outlabor'd 
Head,  heart,  and  fortunate  arm,  in  watch  and  war, 
For  the  land's  fame  and  weal ;  if  large  acquests. 
Made  honest  by  th'  aggression  of  the  foe 
And  whose  best  praise  is,  that  they  bring  us  safety ; 
If  victory,  doubly-wreathed,  whose  wider-garland 
Of  laurel-leaves  looks  greener  and  more  sparkling 
Through  the  gray  olive-branch ;  if  these,  Prince  Erne* 

rick! 

Give  the  true  title  to  the  throne,  not  thou — 
No !  (let  Illyria,  let  the  infidel  enemy 
Be  judge  and  arbiter  between  us !)  I, 

1  were  the  rightful  sovereign ! 

emerick. 

I  have  faith 
That  thou  both  think'st  and  hopest  it   Fair  Zapolys 
A  provident  lady — 

RAAB  KIUPRILI. 

Wretch,  beneath  all  answer ' 

EMERICK. 

Offers  at  once  the  royal  bed  ana  throne ! 

RAAB  KIUPRILI. 

To  be  a  kingdom's  bulwark,  a  king's  glory, 
Yet  loved  by  both,  and  trusted,  and  trust-worthy, 
Ig  more  than  to  be  king ;  hut  see !  thy  rage 
Fights  with  thy  fear.     1  will  relieve  thee!  Ho! 

[To  the  Guard 

EMERICK. 

Not  for  thy  sword,  but  to  entrap  thee,  ruffian ! 
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Una  long  I  have  listen'd— Guard — ho!  from  the 
Palace. 
7V  Qvard  post  from  Urn  Guard-House  with 
Chef  Ragozzi  at  their  head,  and  then  a 
number  from  the  Palace— Chef  Ragozzi  de- 
mands Kiuprili's  sword,  ami  apprehends  him, 

CASIMim. 

0  agony !  (7b  Emerick).  Sire,  hear  me ! 

[To  Kiuraiu,  who  turns  from  him. 
Hear  me,  Father! 

emerick. 
Take  in  arrest  that  traitor  and  ■— asnin ! 
Who  pleads  lor  his  life,  strikes  at  mine,  hie  sovereign's. 

raab  kiuprili. 
Ai  the  co-regent  of  the  realm,  I  stand 
Amenable  to  none  save  to  the  States, 
Met  in  due  course  of  law.    But  ye  are  bond-slaves, 
Yet  witness  ye  that  before  God  and  man 

1  here  impeach  Lord  Emerick  of  fool  treason, 
And  on  strong  grounds  attaint  him  with  suspicion 
Of  murder- 


Hence  with  the  madman! 

raajkiuprill 

Tour  Queen's  murder, 
The  royal  orphan's  murder:  and  to  the  death 
Defy  him,  as  a  tyrant  and  usurper. 

[Hurried  off  by  Ragozzi  and  the  Guard. 

EMERICK. 

Ere  twice  the  sun  hath  risen,  by  my  sceptre 
insolence  shall  be  avenged. 


CAHMIR. 

O  banish  him ! 
This  infamy  will  crush  me.    O  for  my  sake, 
Banish  him,  my  liege  lord ! 

emerick  (scornfully). 

What.'  to  the  army? 
Be  calm,  young  friend !  Nought  shall  be  done  in  anger. 
The  child  o'erpowers  the  man.     In  this  emergence 
1  most  take  counsel  for  us  both.     Retire. 

[Exit  Casimir  in  agitation. 

emerick  (alone,  looks  at  a  Calendar). 
The  changeful  planet,  now  in  her  decay, 
Dipt  down  at  midnight,  to  be  seen  no  more. 
With  her  shall  sink  the  enemies  of  Emerick, 
Tuned  by  the  last  look  of  the  waning  moon ; 
And  my  bright  destiny,  with  sharpen'*]  horns, 
Shall  greet  me  fearless  in  the  new-born  crescent 

[ExiL 
Scene  change*  to  another  view,  namely,  the  back  of  the 
Palace— a  Wooded  Park,  and  Mountains. 

Enter  Zapolya,  with  an  Infant  in  her  arms. 

ZAPOLYA. 

Hush,  dear  one !  hush !  My  trembling  arm  disturbs 

thee! 
Thou,  the  Protector  of  the  helpless !  thou, 
The  widow's  Husband  and  the  orphan's  Father, 
Direct  my  steps !  Ah  whither  ?  O  send  down 
Thy  angel  to  a  houseless  babe  and  mother, 
Driven  forth  into  the  cruel  widemess ! 
Hush,  sweet  one!  Thou  art  no  Ilagar's  offspring: 

thou  art 
Hie  rightful  heir  of  an  anointed  king ! 
What  sounds  are  those  ?  It  is  the  vesper  chant 
Of  laboring  men  returning  to  their  home ! 
TTjeir  queen  has  no  home !  Hear  me,  heavenly  Father ! 


And  let  this 

Be  as  the  shadow  of  thy  outspread  wings 

To  hide  and  shield  us!  Start'st  thou  in  thy  slumbers t 

Thou  canst  not  dream  of  savage  Emerick.    Hush ! 

Betray  not  thy  poor  mother !  For  if  they  seize  thee, 

I  shall  grow  mad  indeed,  and  they'll  believe 

Thy  wicked  uncle's  lie.    Ha!  what?  A  soldier t 

[She  starts  back — and  enter  Chef  Ragozzi. 

CHEF  RAGOZZI. 

Sure  Heaven  befriends  us.  Well !  he  hath  escaped 

0  rare  tune  of  a  tyrant's  promises 
That  can  enchant  the  serpent  treachery 

From  forth  its  lurking-hole  in  the  heart    "Ragatsi! 

u  O  brave  Ragozzi!  Count!  Commander!  What  matt" 

And  all  this  too  for  nothing !  a  poor  nothing ! 

Merely  to  play  the  underling  in  the  murder 

Of  my  best  friend  Kiuprili !  His  own  son — monstrous! 

Tyrant !  I  owe  thee  thanks,  and  in  good  hour 

Will  I  repay  thee,  for  that  thou  thought'st  me  too 

A  serviceable  villain.    Could  I  now 

But  gain  some  sure  intelligence  of  the  queen : 

Heaven  bless  and  guard  her ! 

ZAPOLYA  (coming  fearfully  forward). 

Art  thou  not  Ragozzi  t 

CHEF  RAGOZZI. 

The  Queen !  Now  then  the  miracle  is  full ! 

1  see  Heaven's  wisdom  in  an  over-match 

For  the  devil's  cunning.    This  way,  madam,  haste ! 

ZAPOLYA. 

Stay !  Oh,  no !  Forgive  me  if  I  wrong  thee ! 

This  is  thy  sovereign's  child :  Oh,  pity  us, 

And  be  not  treacherous!  [KnesUng 

chef  ragozzi  (raising  her). 
Madam !  For  mercy's  soke ! 

ZAPOLYA. 

But  tyrants  have  a  hundred  eyes  and  arms ! 

CHEF  RAGOZZI. 

Take  courage,  madam !  T  were  too  horrible, 
(1  can  not  do't)  to  swear  I'm  not  a  monster! — 
Scarce  had  I  barr'd  the  door  on  Raab  Kiuprili— 

ZAPOLYA. 

Kiuprili!  how? 

CHEF  RAGOZZI. 

There  is  not  time  to  tell  it 
The  tyrant  call'd  me  to  him,  praised  my  zeal 
(And  be  assured  I  overtopt  his  cunning 
And  seem'd  right  zealouH).  But  time  wastes :  in  fine 
Bids  me  dispatch  my  trustiest  friends,  as  couriers 
With  letters  to  the  army.    The  thought  at  once 
Flash 'd  on  me.    I  disguised  my  prisoner— 

ZAPOLYA. 

What!  Raab  Kiuprili? 

CHEF  RAGOZZI. 

Yes !  my  noble  general ! 
I  sent  him  off,  with  Emerick's  own  packet, 
Haste,  and  post  haste — Prepared  to  follow  him 

ZAPOLYA. 

Ah,  how?  Is  it  joy  or  fear?  My  limbs  seem  sinking!— 

chef  ragozzi  (supporting  her). 
Heaven  still  befriends  us.     I  have  left  ray  charger 
A  gentle  beast  and  fleet,  and  my  boy's  mule, 
One  that  can  shoot  a  precipice  like  a  bird, 
Just  where  the  wood  begins  to  climb  the  mountains. 
The  course  we'll  thread  will  mock  the  tyrant's  guesses. 
Or  score  the  followers.    Kro  we  reach  the  main  roan 
The  Lord  Kiuprili  will  have  sent  a  troop 
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TliM,  praying  fiirsl 

babe. 
Heaven's  eye  a  on    . 
La,  u  a  prophets  prayer,  strong  and  prevailing '. 
Through    theo,   dear   babe!   lha    inspiring  thoug' 

When  the  loud  clamor  rose,  and  all  [he  palace 
Emptied  itself — (They  sought  my  life,  Ragtoai!) 
like  a  swift  shadow  gliding.  I  made  way 
To  the  deserted  chamber  of  my  Lord. — 

i'ZVtoi  to  Ihe  iafai 
And  thou  didst  kin  thy  father's  lifeless  lips. 
And  in  thy  belplen  hand,  sweet  slotoberer ! 
Still  clasp's!  the  signet  of  thy  royalty. 
Aa  I  removed  (he  seal,  (he  heavy  ana 
Dropl  from  (he  couch  aslant,  and  the  stiff  finger 
Seeio'd  pointing  al  my  feet.     Provident  lli-aitu  ! 


Which,   through   a   long  d 


nil   ■ 


Take  him  I  And  if  we  be  punned,  I  charge  thee. 
Flee  thou  and  leave  me  '.  Flee  and  rave  thy  king  ! 

[Then  as  going  of,  ike  lodu  back  on  the  pallet. 
Thou  tyraal's  den.  be  call'd  no  more  a  palace  ! 
The  orphan's  angel  at  the  throne  of  Heaven 
Stands  up  against  thee,  and  there  hover  o'er  thee 
A  Queen'*,  a  Mother's,  and  a  Widow's  cone. 
Henceforth  a  dragon's  batuit.  fear  and  suspicion 
Stand  sentry  at  thy  portals!  Faith  and  honor, 
i .'all  la- 


HEN. 
Old  BaTBOKT,  a  Momia'nvtr. 
BrruLI*  Bitiiort.  lit  Young  Prince  Aadrmi.  mo- 

pond  Son  of  Old  Balkory 
Lom)  Rudolph,  a  Couttitr,  hut  fraud  to  tit  Quni 

porta. 
Lash*.  Starard  to  Caiimir,  bOrotJud  IB  Glfcau. 
Pestalutz,  an  Aasauin,  in  Emridtn  osyjfoy. 

WOMEN. 
LlDT  Saxolta,  Wife  of  Lord  Cornur. 
Gltclvb,  Orphan  Daughter  of  Chtf  Ragoca- 

Betvceen  Ihe  flight  of  the  Queen,  uid  Ihe  aril  nt 
whiuh  immediately  followed,  and  in  which  Emerirl 
remained  the  victor,  a  apace  of  twenty  yean  a  sup- 
posed to  have  elapsed. 


ACT  L 

SCENE  I. 
I    Country.     Bathobt'i  Dwfling  a 


What!  tired.  Gtrciast 

By  choice  no  Iw  than  birth.  I  gladly  use 
The  good  strength  Kan 


ZAPOLYA. 
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BAROLTA. 

Thou  haft  hit  my  thought! 
long  day,  from  yester-mom  to  evening, 
leas  hope  fluttered  about  my  heart 
ire  querulous  creatures !  little  leas 
I  things  can  suffice  to  make  us  happy ; 
e  more  man  nothing  is  enough 
otent  us. — Were  he  come,  then  should  I 
le  had  not  arrived  just  one  day  earlier 
his  birth-day  here,  in  his  own  birth-place. 

GLYCINE. 

beat  sports  belike,  and  gay  processions 

0  my  Lord  have  seem'd  but  work-day  sights 
id  with  those  the  royal  court  affords. 

BAROLTA. 

mall  wish  to  see  them.    A  spring  morning, 
wild  gladsome  minstrelsy  of  birds, 
bright  jewelry  of  flowers  and  dew-drops 
'bed  drop  an  orb  of  glory  in  it), 
nit  them  all  in  eclipse.  This  sweet  retirement 
rimir's  wish  alone  would  have  made  sacred : 
ood  truth,  his  loving  jealousy 
command,  what  I  had  else  entreated. 

GLYCINE. 

had  I  been  born  Lady  Sarolta, 
xlded  to  the  noblest  of  the  realm, 
iful  besides,  and  yet  so  stately 

BAROLTA. 

onocent  flatterer! 

GLYCINE. 

Nay !  to  my  poor  fancy 
kl  court  would  seem  an  earthly  heaven, 
r  such  stars  to  shine  in,  and  be  gracious. 

BAROLTA. 

the  ignorant  distance  still  delude  us ! 

Tied  heaven,  dear  girl,  like  that  above  thee, 

>re  self,  a  cold,  drear,  colorless  void, 

m  below  and  in  the  large,  becomes 

fht  blue  ether,  and  the  seat  of  gods ! 

ut  this  broil  that  scared  you  from  the  dance  ? 

i  not  Laska  there :  he,  your  betroth'd  f 

GLYCINE. 

dam !  he  was  there.     So  was  the  maypole, 
danced  round  it 

SAROLTA. 

Ah,  Glycine !  why, 

1  you  then  betroth  yourself? 

GLYCINE. 

Because 
dear  lady  wish'd  it!  'twas  you  ask'd  me ! 

BAROLTA. 

ny  Lord's  request,  but  never  wish'd, 
•  affectionate  girl,  to  see  thee  wretched, 
tow'st  not  yet  the  duties  of  a  wife. 

GLYCINE. 

It  is  a  wife's  chief  duty,  madam, 
I  in  awe  of  her  husband,  and  obey  him ; 
m  sure,  I  never  shall  see  Laska 
all  tremble. 

BAROLTA. 

Not  with  fear,  I  think, 
rtfll  mock  him.  Bring  a  seat  from  the  cottage. 
Glycine  into  the  cottage,  Sarolta  continues 

her  speech,  looking  after  her. 
ig  above  thy  rank  there  hangs  about  thee, 
hy  countenance,  thy  voice,  and  motion, 


Tea,  e'en  in  thy  simplicity,  Glycine, 
A  fine  and  feminine  grace,  that  makes  me  feel 
More  as  a  mother  than  a  mistress  to  thee ! 
Thou  art  a  soldier's  orphan !  that — the  courage, 
Which  rising  in  thine  eye,  seems  oft  to  give 
A  new  soul  to  its  gentleness,  doth  prove  thee 
Thou  art  sprung  too  of  no  ignoble  blood, 
Or  there 's  no  faith  in  instinct ! 
[Angry  voices  and  clamor  within,  re-enter  Glycine. 

glycine. 
Oh,  madam !  there's  a  party  of  your  servants, 
And  my  Lord's  steward,  Laska,  at  their  head, 
Have  come  to  search  for  old  Bathory's  son, 
Bethlen,  that  brave  young  man !  'twas  he,  my  lady, 
That  took  our  parts,  and  beat  off  the  intruders ; 
And  in  mere  spite  and  malice,  now  they  charge  ban 
With  bad  words  of  Lord  Casimir  and  the  king. 
Pray  don't  believe  them,  madam!  This  way!  Tbk 

way ! 
Lady  Sarolta 's  here.  [Catting  without 

SAROLTA. 

Be  calm,  Glycine. 

Enter  Lasea  and  Servants  with  Old  Bathory. 

laska  (to  Bathory). 
We  have  no  concern  with  you !  What  needs  your 
presence! 

old  bathory. 
What!  Do  you  think  111  suffer  my  brave  boy 
To  be  slander'd  by  a  set  of  coward-ruffians, 
And  leave  it  to  their  malice, — yes,  mere  malice  !— 
To  tell  its  own  tale  ? 

[Laska  and  Servants  bow  to  Lady  Sarolta 

8AROLTA. 

Laska !  What  may  this  meant 
laska  (pompously,  as  commencing  a  set  speech). 
Madam !  and  may  it  please  your  ladyship ! 
This  old  man's  son,  by  name  Bethlen  Bathory, 
Stands  charged,  on  weighty  evidence,  that  he, 
On  yester-eve,  being  his  lordship's  birth-day, 
Did  traitorously  defame  Lord  Casimir : 
The  lord  high-steward  of  the  realm,  moreover       » 

SAROLTA. 

Be  brief!  We  know  his  titles ! 

LA8KA. 

And  moreover 
Raved  like  a  traitor  at  our  liege  King  Emerick. 
And  furthermore,  said  witnesses  make  oath. 
Led  on  the  assault  upon  his  lordship's  servants; 
Yea,  insolently  tore,  from  this,  your  huntsman, 
His  badge  of  livery  of  your  noble  house, 
And  trampled  it  in  scorn. 

sarolta  (to  the  Servants  who  offer  to  speak). 

You  have  had  your  spokesman . 
Where  is  the  young  man  thus  accused  ? 

old  bathory. 

I  know  not  i 
But  if  no  ill  betide  him  on  the  mountains, 
He  will  not  long  be  absent ! 

sarolta. 

Thou  art  his  father  ? 

old  bathory. 
None  ever  with  more  reason  prized  a  son : 
Yet  I  hate  falsehood  more  than  I  love  him. 
But  more  than  one,  now  in  my  lady's  presence, 
Witncss'd  the  affray,  besides  these  men  of  malice ; 

And  if  I  swerve  from  truth 
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My  lady !  pray  believe  him 
Be  silent,  I 


Hush,  Glyci 

[Then  to 
Speak ' 


My  laid  ia  brief     During  our  feau've  dance, 

Yoiir  tervani*,  ihe  accusers  of  my  son, 

Oher'd  giroa  intuits,  in  unmanly  sort. 

To  our  village  maiden*.     He  [could  he  do  lea  T) 

Ro*e  in  defence  of  outraged  modealy. 

And  so  pemtasive  did  his  cudgel  prove 

(Toot  hectoring  sparks  an  over  brave  to  women 

Are  alway*  cowards),  Ihal  they  soon  took  flight, 

And  now  in  mere  revenge,  like  baffled  boasters. 

Hove  framed  this  lale,  oul  of  rome  hasty  words 

Which  their  own  threnia  provoked. 

Old  man !  yon  us 


Old  insolent  ruffian! 


I  <ivt  iho  whole  affray.  The  g 
Menu  no  offence-  sweat  lady  !- 
Ink* !  knot*  well,  thai  these  n> 


J  oggreaaon!  tint,  then  bnillet]  dastards. 

Thai  they  have  siuaht  10  piece  oul  their  revenge 

With  a  talc  of  ivor.ii  lured  from  the  lip*  of  ange. 


Discharge  ihcm  I  You,  Baihotj ! 
f  my  household .'  1  ahull  place  ro 
Near  my  own  person.     When  your  oaa  return*, 


■e  the  ruffians 


i  (tpfaki  with  averted  anger). 
WhiU !  Glycine !  Go,  retire  f 

[J 'lit  GLICIItE,  mnurn fully. 
it  then  that  these  men  faulted.  Yet  yourself; 
r  anil  belike  thi 
Might  have  complain'd 
Denied  you  I  Or  free  at 


Ha !  wliat,  sosngen"  here ! 
■  have  they  in  nil  old  man'*  eye  I 
a,  lady — and  it  came  »  sudden — 


cannot — mull  not — let 


f  ofl  have  peaa'd  your  cottage,  and  still  praised 

The  gusts  of  April  shovver'd  aslant  in  Ihalrh. 

"       f,  you  aholl  show  i!  me  I  And  while  yon  tad  il 

well,  be  not  ashamed  lliat  I  should  wime** 
The  oil  of  gladness  glittering  on  the  water 
Of  an  ebbing  erief. 

[RiTitoar  toning,  noau  \er  into  ku  aatft 
Ijbka  (afcus). 

Vciation!  baffled!  ocbool'd! 
Ho!  Laska!  wake!  ubyf  what  can  all  tbiseaeaiil 
Site  sent  away  Lhnl  cockatrice  in  anger! 
Ob  the  Jalsfl  witch !   It  is  too  plain,  she  lore*  haa 
now,  the  old  man  near  my  lady'*  person, 
I  see  this  Bethlen  hourly! 
Luuu  Jlinei  himKlf  into  One  Mat.     Gltciki 
ftp*  in  timidly. 


IA.M*. 

LASS*. 

I  tear!  whom?  What  J 

Vou  dare  own  all  this  t 

Your  Lilly  mil  not  warrant  promiae-brench. 

I  know,  what  I  should  fear. 

Mine,  pomper'il  Miss !  you  jhall  be  j  olid  [  11  make 

Were  I  in  Laska's  plnce- 

Grieve  for  him  with  a  mi  lam  l  inn    Odd«,  my  fingers 

Whatf 

Tingle  already  '.                [.Votes  threatening  «u;n.. 

My  own  conscience, 

Ho!  llelhlen  coming  this  way  ! 

For  having  fed  my  jealousy  and  envy 

[Gltcikk  (ten  Glial  oat  oj  if  afraid  t>f  being  teflirn 

Wiih  a  plot,  made  001  of  other  dkd'i  revenge*, 

Oh.  rave,  lac  !  savo  lue  !  Pray  don't  kill  me,  Ldilu ! 

Agains^a  brave  ami  innocent  young  man's  lilr  ! 

Enter  Bethlex  in  a  Hunting  Drett- 

Vet.  yet.  pray  lail  me '. 

lssxs  {nalununtti,). 

What,  bent  a  woman ! 

You  will  know  too  toon- 

LA3IEA  (ta  GLYCTKI!). 

0  you  cockatrice  ! 

Would  I  could  find  my  lady !  though  she  chid  mo — 

Vat  this  suspenw —                  •                        [Going. 

Unmanly  dastard,  hold  1 

L-ASKA  {jn'mpHullu). 

Stop!  Mop'  one  queauon  only— 

Do  you  chance  to  know 

1  am  quite  calm — 

Who— I— am,  Sir  1— (S'dimlh  how  black  he  looks') 

OLTCTrtE. 

Ay,  ai  the  old  song  soys, 

I  liave  started  many  strange  lieosn  in  my  time. 

Calm  as  •  tiger,  valiant  si  a  dove. 

Nay  now,  1  have  ruutM  the  verso:  well!  this  one 

That  tills  his  hand  against  n  timid  female- 

question—    ^^ 

Bold  youth !  she's  mino. 

Air  you  not  Inund  to  me  by  your  own  promise  I 

And  is  it  mot  as  plain — 

Ko,  not  my  master  yel. 

Bui  only  i>  to  be ;  nnil  nil  brcatue 

Hall!  thnt'i  two  questions. 

Two  yean  ago  my  lady  a*k'd  mo,  and 

1  promised  tur,  nut  tiun  ;  and  if  ste'll  lei  me. 

him!  Ii  il  not  m  plain  as  impudence. 

1  '11  hate  you.  my  Lord's  steward. 

Thai    you're  in  love  with  thia   young  swaggering 

Huah,  Glyoine' 

Beiblen  Balhory  1  When  he  was  accused. 

Why  preu'd  you  forward  1  Why  did  you  defend  liim  T 

Yes,  [  do,  Bcihlcn  ;  for  he  jmt  now  broughl 

Why,  Lotkn,  did  you  urge  Lord  C'asimir 

Balhory's' 
Whore  is  my  mtherT  Answer,  or Ho!  gone! 

To  make  my  Lady  force  dim  [irmujie  from  mo  ? 

[Laska  during  Ihii  lime  ttinki  off  Ihe  Stage,  using 

So  (hen.  you  say.  Lady  Sarolm  forcrd  you  f 

tnreolt-ning  gesture,  to  Gutcun.  . 

Could  I  look  up  to  her  dear  countenance, 

Oh,  hoed  not  him  !  I  aaw  you  pressing  onward, 

And  soy  her  nay  i  Aa  for  back  na  I  wot  of 

And  did  hut  feign  alarm.     Dear  gallant  youth. 

Ail  her  commands  wn  gracious,  meet  requests. 
How  could  it  bo  lhe^but  that  her  requests 

It  is  your  life  they  aoek ! 

Must  needs  have  sounded  to  roe  as  commands  1 

My  life  1 

1  d  keep  them  all  lor  my  dear,  kind,  good  mistress. 

Alas! 

Lady  Sarolla  even — 

Not  one  Sir  Beihlcti! 

Oh  !  thot'a  a  different  thing. 

To  be  sure  he  'a  brave,  and  handsome,  and  bo  pious 

Oh  that  ahe  did !  she  could  riot  then  hove  spoken 

Tn  his  good  old  fothnr.     But  for  laving  him — 

With  such  aiem  countenance.  Bui  though  ahe  spun 

Pisy,  there,  ui'lo.'.L  von  an-  rui-rriki-n,  ljiska! 

Poor  youth  !  I  rather  think  1  frini  for  him ; 

I  will  kneel,  Bethlen— 

For  I  sigh  »  deeply  when  I  think  of  him ! 

And  if  1  see  hi  in,  die  lenr*  come  in  my  eyes, 

Not  for  me,  Glycine ! 

And  my  heart  beats;  and  all  because  I  dreamt 

What  have  I  done  1  or  stand  have  1  offended  1 

rhat  the  war-wolf*  hod  gored  him  oa  he  hunted 

In  the  haunted  forest! 

Rosh  words,  'lis  said,  and  ireosonnua.  of  tlia  king. 

[Brtiilun  aiuffiTj  to  himself  iiulignanUg 

*  Fw  n»  bat  aWonnl  of  Ihe  Wai  wolf  hi  Lrcanthionui.  m 
brtitom*  Jbnil/,  Cttlmcri-  A'aius*  PoSs,  ml.  is.  p. 

So  looks  the  statue,  in  our  hnll,  o'  the  god. 
The  shaft  juat  flown  thai  UU  iho  serpen*.'. 
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Ah.  often  hate  I  whh'd  you  were  ■  king. 

Von  would  protect  the  hclplees  every where, 

A*  you  did  ua.     And  I,  loo,  should  not  ihen 

Grieve  Tor  you,  Bcthlen,  ei  I  do;  nor  have 

The  lean  come  in  my  eyes ;  dot  dream  hud  dreoma 

Thai  you  were  kill'd  in  the  foreat;  end  Ihen  Loaka 

Would  have  do  righl  lo  rail  bi  me.  nor  aay 

(Yea,  (ha  heae  man,  he  aaya)  thai  I — I  lore  yon. 

Preny  Glycine !  wen  thou  not  betrothed — 
But  in  good  truth  I  know  not  what  I  apeak. 
Thb  luckless  morning  I  hate  been  ao  haunted 

Thai  I  fee]  liki?  otic,  «hu  \i  litiiia  Irran  n  dream 
Both  aaks  and  iwrnn  wildly  —But  Ba 


dial!  'ti>  my  lady'a  atepi  She  m 
Enter  fnm  Ike  Cottage  Sjeoli 


Pardon,  pardon.  Madam  ! 
If  you  but  aaw  the  olii  man's  ton.  you  would  not. 
You  could  not  have  bim  bano'd. 


esBny.  not  unbic  thine  own.  ia  hia. 
all  I  know  of  disc  ia,  dial  diou  an 
)kber*i  orphan  i  left  when  rage  intestine 
ok  and  ingulf  Ld  the  pillar*  of  luYria. 
Thia  oilier  fragment,  thrown  back  by  that  same  cant 

i  ao  myiteriouily  inscribed  by  Nature, 
'banco  may  piece  out  and  interpret  thine. 

inland  thyself!  Be  secret !  Hii  true  lather 

Hear 'el  thou  I 

Ol.tclsK  Itageriy). 
Otcll— 
who  had  vtxrluard  lit  la*  Jem  corrfi.  vm 

Yea,  tell  me,  Shape  from  Beano' 
Who  ia  my  rather  I 

■  atoLTA  [fJBIaatf  with  eurynat). 

Thine!  TAy  father?  Raw! 


Abu 


He  hath  alarm  J  you,  my  dear  lady  ! 


No,  I  ■hall  break  my  heart 


Be  colin.  Glycine ! 

[Setting. 


Rise,  Bethlen'  Rue! 


O  strange  and  hidden  power  of  sympathy. 
That  of  like  fates,  though  oil  unknown  to  e 
Dost  make  blind  instincts,  orphnn'i  heart  10 
Drawing  by  dim  disquiet! 


I  ,  r.-im  aWl  to  an  i  IhIiUwjoJ  oft  alone. 
Ami  mutter  u>  mywlf  the  name  of  lather. 
Fur  !»li  Bathory  (why,  til!  now  I  guw'd  no!) 
IV mild  never  hear  it  from  ray  lips,  bul  sighing 
I iued  upward.    Yel  of  !ale  an  idle  lerror 

Madam,  that  wood  is  haunted  by  lbs  war-wolves, 

SAHOI.T*  (Hart  a  mile;. 

Moon-cnivca,  credulous  girl 
Haply  »i»  o'ergrown  savnge  of  the  forest 
liith  his  lair  man,  and  li>ar  hath  framed  the  rat. 

■  [  Then  ajiBikiiu;  irgii  to  Bdhltn. 

After  that  but  great  Utile  (O  young  man! 
Thou  wakeat  anew  my  life's  solo  anguish),  thai 
Which  fii'd  Ijwd  Eiueriik  on  his  throw,  Bnthary 
Led  by  a  cry,  far  inward  from  the  track. 
In  ih*  hollow  of  on  old  oak,  uini  neat. 
Lad  find  thee.  Belhlen,  then  a  helpless  babe  - 
The  rote,  thai  wrapt  thee,  wa*  a  widow 'a  trj  jitle. 


And  I  w-ould  -  ok  bi  r:  for 
as  not  die  !  O  pardon, 
You  were  about  k>  say,  thn 


And  found  her  ntUl — 


lie  left  no  spot  unaearch'd  in 
Bui  ahe  (I  trust  me  by  some  1 
Had  been  borne  utt 


I  would  that  you  could  wen 
Gaze  so  upon  the  air ! 


Strike!  0  strike  quickly!  See,  I  di 


Hid  in  a  brake  hard   w 
Scarce  by  fnth  palms  supported  from  the  ea 
A  Hounded  lady  lay,  wuuao  life  fast  waning 
SmD'd  to  tnrvive  itself  in  her  fill  c] 


Is  the  1 


.  Dttll    0 


Puafully  from  her  own  weight  disengaging, 
.-he  pointed  first  to  [leaven.  Lb™  from  hor  boso 
Dnw  forth  a  golden  iimkel.    Thus  entreated 
Tby  Itnter-fiilhcr  took  thee  in  his  arms, 
Aod.  kneeling,  spoke;  If  aught  of  this  world'a 

'an  reach  thy  heart,  receive  »  poor  man's  troth 
That  at  niv  life's  risk  I  will  save  Iby  child ! 
I  Itr  couuieiunce  work'd,  tu  one  that  aeem'd 
paring 

A  loud  vuicc,  bul  II  died  upon  her  lips 

In  *  dint  whisper.  "Fly!   Stive  him!  Hide — hide 


And  did  he  leave  her  f  What!  Bod  I  a  moth 
And  left  her  bleeding,  dying  I  Bought  I  vile  I 
With  the  desertion  of  a  dying  mother  1 
Oh  agony ! 


Hi  arse  him  in  a  whisper  , 

This  crnriona  lady  in  ml  hear  blessings  only. 
f?he  hath  not  yet  the  glory  round  hor  head, 
Pior  those   Wrong  eagle  wings,  which  made  swift 

nt  appointed  place,  which  I  must  seek ! 


-  Oflerii 


i  of  e. 


deeda 


Long  paas'd 

Thy  foster-father  hid  the  secret  from  thee, 

'"ur  be  pcrcti  *<.-<!  shv  1 1 m.i ts t: 1 1 1.--  ■(■■  IfiL-y  expanded, 
'road,  restless,  and  id-sorting  with  thy  state ! 
uin  was  fits  tare  !  Thou  ot  mode  thyself  suspected 
!'eu  where  Suspiiion  reigns,  and  asks  Iio  proof 
iut  its  own  feor» !  Great  Nature  butli  endow'd  thee 
Villi  her  best  gifw !  From  mi'  thou  shall  receive 
,11  honorable  nidanee!  But  haste  hence! 
■ravel  will  ripen  thee,  and  enterprise 
k'st'criu  ihy  y™ra  !  fie  thou  henceforth  my  soldier! 
,nd  whatsoe'er  betide  thee,  still  believe 
!*hat  in  each  no!iV  l!.  <.-i!.  :n  liiricil  or  snfrer'd, 

Tlion  wlvett  best  the  riddle  of  thy  birth ! 

id  may  the  light  that  streams  from  ihine  own 


Guide  thee 


u  thou  seekest! 


llama  gnronrj-*well  of  a  teeming  inalincli 
lit  ii  bul  lilt  itself  to  air  oud  lunahine. 
Ami  it  will  find  a  mirror  in  the  waters, 
n>«  make*  boil  above  it.    Choakhimnot! 

0  that  I  were  diffused  among  (he  waters 
That  pierce  into  the  secret  depths  of  earth. 
And  tind  ibeir  way  in  darknea  !  Would  Hint  I 
r«aM  spread  niaesjlf  unon  the  homeless  wind* ! 


And  for  such  goodness  con  1  return  nothing. 

Bul  some  hoi  lean  lhat  sling  mine  BftaTI  Some  sigh* 

That  if  not  breathed  would  swell  my  heart  to  sti- 

ung! 

May  Heaven  and  thine  own  vinuen,  high-born  lady 
1e  as  a  shield  of  fire,  far,  fur  aloof 
To  score  all  evil  fmm  Ihec!  Yet,  if  fale 
Hath  destined  thee  one  doubtful  huur  of  danger, 
n  of  the  earth,  meihinks. 
1  should  be.  with.  tfa»V. 


IB 
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And  then,  perchance.  I  might  have  power 
These  ihanki  that  struggle  here.    Eyes  I 


And* 


eves  nw  not.  or  beheld 


>   talk'd 


A  mother's  car,  lisping  ■  mother's  nnmr  ! 
O.  at  bow  dear  a  price  have  I  been  loved. 
And  no  love  could  return  !  One  boon  then,  lady  ! 
Where'er  thou  bidd'it.  I  go  thy  uuthful  soldier. 
Bill  lint  rout!  trace  the  »pot.  where  the  lay  bleeding 
Who  gave  mo  life.    No  roof*  thai!  beatt  of  ravine 
Affront  with  baaer  spoil  thai  sacred  forest ! 
Or  if  svengern  more  than  human  haunt  there. 
Take  they  what  (hop*  ibey  li>(,  savage  or  heavenly, 
They  ahaLI  make  answer  to  rue,  though  my  heart  a 

blood 
Should  be  the  ipctl  to  bind  them.    DIood  call*  for 

blood.' 

[atfjtft 

Ah !  il  ma  Hi  if  I  fesr'rL  To  ward  off  thk 
Did  I  withhold  from  him  ihol  old  Bsthory 
Returning,  hid  beneath  (he  selfsame  oak. 


And  nop  him  '  Muinik1'!  1 
Till  the  lured  eagle  bean 
And  voices  have  boon  beard!  And  there 


there  lie  scaUer'd 


.  Loan  rii'Douu.  LtU>.  aii 


Ay,  but  this  neve  qua 

That  Kt  last  started  teem*  north  all  the  res 

[Daalss 

And  you — eieuse  me — what 's  your  oame ! 


Tour  Majesty  may  plea 


Ijisks,  toy  ticre  Soverein, 
Well,  ray  liege  subject  Laaka !    And  tod  are 


And  your  majesty's 


My  liege  told,  the  taller 
please  your  grace,  is  her  poor  h—iaisai 
i  betrothed  id  me.    But  the  maid 'a  fro- 
ward— 
Yet  would  your  grace  but  apeak — 


am  honor 'd  with  this  sudden 
[7b  Lisa 


ZAPOLYA. 


100 


actil 

SCENE  L 

t  wood.  At  one  tide  a  cavern,  overhung  with 
Zapolta  and  Raab  Kjuprili  discovered: 
mt  especially  the  latter,  in  rude  and  savage 

RAAB  KIUPRILL 

ou  then  aught  while  I  wm  slumbering! 

ZAPOLYA. 

Nothing, 
or  face  became  convulsed.    We  miserable ! 
eii's  last  mercy  fled  ?  Is  sleep  grown  treach- 
erous? 

EAAB  kjufrill 
deep,  for  sleep  itself  to  rest  in! 
1 1  had  met  with  food  beneath  a  tree, 
ws  seeking  you,  when  all  at  once 
became  entangled  in  a  net : 
re  entangled  as  in  rage  I  tore  it 
h  I  freed  myself,  bad  sight  of  you, 
hasten'd  eagerly,  again 
my  frame  encumber'd :  a  huge  serpent 
round  my  chest,  but  tightest  round  my  throat 

ZAPOLYA. 

was  lack  of  food  .  for  hunger  chokes ! 

RAAB  KIUPRILI. 

v  I  saw  you  by  a  shrivell'd  child 
y  pursued.     You  did  not  fly,  yet  neither 
you  the  ground  methought,  but  close  above  it 
a  to  dhool  yourself  along  the  air, 
you  pass'd  me,  turn'd  your  face  and  shriek'd. 

ZAPOLYA. 

truth  send  forth  a  feeble  shriek, 
nowing  why.  Perhaps  the  mock'd  sense  craved 
the  scream,  which  you  but  scem'd  to  utter, 
r  whole  face  look'd  like  a  mask  of  torture ! 
lild's  image  doth  indeed  pursue  me 
*d  with  toil  and  penury ! 

RAAB  KIUPRILI. 

Nay !  what  ails  you  f 

ZAPOLYA. 

rous  faintness  there  comes  stealing  o'er  me., 
ih's  lengthening  shadow,  who  comes  onward, 
:  i ting  sun  behind  him  ? 

RAAB  KIUPRIU. 

Cheerly !  The  dusk 
ickly  shroud  us.     Ere  the  moon  be  up, 
e  1  '11  bring  thee  food ! 

ZAPOLYA. 

Hunger's  tooth  has 
itself  blunt     O,  I  could  queen  it  well 
own  sorrows  as  my  rightful  subjects, 
•refore,  O  revered  Kiuprili !  wherefore 
importunate  prayers,  my  hopes  and  fancies, 
lee  from  thy  secure  though  sad  retreat  ? 
ihat  ray  tongue  had  then  cloven  to  my  mouth ! 
iven  is  just !  With  tears  I  conquer'd  thee, 
.  a  tear  is  left  me  to  repent  with ! 
km]  not  done  already — hadst  thou  not 
—oh.  more  than  e'er  man  feign'd  of  friend- 
ship? 

RAAB  KIUPRILI. 

thou  comforted !  What !  hodst  thou  faith 
turn'd  back  incredulous ?  Twos  thy  light 
idled  mine.     And  shall  it  now  go  out, 
ve  thy  soul  in  darkness  ?  Yet  look  up, 


And  think  thou  see'st  thy  sainted  lord  comraission'd 

And  on  his  way  to  aid  us !  Whence  those  late  dreams. 

Which  after  such  long  interval  of  hopeless 

And  silent  resignation,  all  at  once 

Night  after  night  commanded  thy  return 

Hither?  and  still  presented  in  clear  vision 

This  wood  as  in  a  scene  ?  this  very  cavern  ? 

Thou  darest  not  doubt  that  Heaven's  especial  hand 

Work'd  in  those  signs.  The  hour  of  thy  deliverance 

Is  on  the  stroke  .* — for  Misery  cannot  add 

Grief  to  thy  griefs,  or  Patience  to  thy  sufferance ! 

ZAPOLYA. 

Cannot !  Oh,  what  if  thou  wert  taken  from  me  ? 
Nay,  thou  saidst  well :  for  that  and  death  were  one. 
Life**  grief  is  at  its  height  indeed ;  the  hard 
Necessity  of  this  inhuman  state 
Has  made  our  deeds  inhuman  as  our  vestments. 
Housed  in  this  wild  wood,  with  wild  usages, 
Danger  our  guest,  and  famine  at  our  portal — 
Wolf-like  to  prowl  in  the  shepherd's  fold  by  night! 
At  once  for  food  and  safety  to  afirighten 
The  traveller  from  his  road — 

[Glycine  it  heard  tinging  without 


A  distant  chant ! 


RAAB  KIUPRIU. 

Hark !  heard  you  not 


SONG,  by  Glycine. 

A  sunny  shaft  did  I  behold. 

From  sky  to  earth  it  slanted ; 
And  poised  therein  a  bird  so  bold — 

Sweet  bird,  thou  wert  enchanted ! 

He  sunk,  he  rose,  he  twinkled,  he  troll'd 
Within  that  shaft  of  sunny  mist ; 

His  eyes  of  fire,  his  beak  of  gold, 
All  else  of  amethyst ! 

And  thus  he  sang  :  "  Adieu !  adieu ! 
Love's  dreams  prove  seldom  true. 
The  blossoms,  they  make  no  delay  : 
The  sparkling  dew-drops  will  not  stay. 
Sweet  month  of  May, 
We  must  away ; 
Far,  far  away ! 
To-day!  to-day!" 

ZAPOLYA. 

Sure  'tis  some  blest  spirit! 
For  since  thou  slowest  the  usurper's  emissary 
That  plunged  upon  us,  a  more  than  mortal  fear 
Is  as  a  wall,  that  wards  off  the  beleaguerer 
And  starves  the  poor  besieged.  [Song  again. 

RAAB  KIUPRILI. 

It  is  a  maiden's  voice !  quick  to  the  cave  ! 

ZAPOLYA. 

Hark !  her  voice  falters !  [Exit  Z  a  poly  a. 

RAAB  KIUPRILI. 

She  must  not  enter 
The  cavern,  else  I  will  remain  unseen ! 

[Kiuprili  retires  to  one  side  of  the  stage :  Glycine 
enters  singing. 

GLYCINE  (fearfully). 
A  savage  place!  saints  shield  me!  Bethlen!  Bethlen! 
Not  here  ? — There's  no  ono  here !  I'll  sing  again. 

things  agava. 
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If  I  do  OH  hear  my  own  voice,  I  shall  fancy 
Voices  in  nil  chance  sounds !  [Steffi. 

Twu  aome  dry  branch 
Dropi  of  itself!  Oh.  he  went  forth  to  rashly. 
Took  no  food  with  him — only  his  un  mod  ouoMpear! 
What  i/  1  leave  these  cakes,  this  erase  of  wine, 
Here  by  this  cave,  and  seek  hint  nidi  the  rest  I 

Leave  them  and  flee  I 

GLVCt\£  i  ihrirk*.  then  rectjttring). 
Where  are  yon  I 
%ti  a  KJuraiLI  (pill  aiufrn). 


[Glvclsi  fcotei  (te  frmUau,  and  ail  /ear/ally. 
Kiit  aiu  aaaaforaard.  *aa  than  and  atrna 
ttera  into  tkr  cattm-  Glyci>e  returns,  tutuing 
ncacered  hendf. 

Shame !  Nothing  hurt  me  ! 
If  soma  fierce  beast  have  gored  him.  he  must  needs 
Speak  with  a  strange  voice-     Wound*  cause  ihinl 

and  hoarseness  - 
Speali.Bethlen!orbutinoan.  St— 5( — No— Beth! 
If  I  turn  hack,  and  he  should  be  found  dead  ' 


By  prayers,  and  will 


[Shea 


lelfca 


I  ihould  go  mad  ! — Again  |  T  •■  my  own  h 
Hush,  coward  heart !  boiler  beat  loud 
Than  break  with  shame  and  antruifth  ! 

[At  ate  approoctei  fo  enlcr  Ike  cawru,  KtuMcna 
jfonf  ter.    Glycine  ihritkt. 

Saints  protect 

Swear  then  by  all  thy  hopea,  by  all  thy  fean — 


»  shedding  of  hi*  blood. 


«  brings 
is,  sweat 


Angel  of  Merry.  I  was  perishing 

And  thou  diiist  brine  me  lood !  and  now 
The  meet.  MM  loud  of  hope  and  cod 
To   a  mother'!  famish'd  heart!   Ilia  r 


Even  nil  this  re 
Thia  morning  (  when  my  weak  faith  laird 
l\m!i>».  ()  ihuu  tli.it  pcrtiou'it  oul 
And  fill'sl  again  the  widow's  em 

s.,  «,: 


And  of  Lord 

0  agony !  sty  son .' 

But  my  dear  lady — 

Who! 


Lady  Sarolut 
Frown'd  and  discharged  these  bad  men. 

raaj  kiutaiu  ((anting  of  and  to  hmxlj\ 

Riebteous  Beana 
Sent  me  a  daughter  once,  and  1  repined 


ZAPOLYA. 


Ill 


eapolya  (t»  agitation). 
O  speak! 

GLYCINE. 

A  wounded  lady— 
Iatoly a  faint*— they  both  support  her. 

GLYCINE. 

erf 

EAAB  KIUPEILL 

She  would  firin  believe  it, 
die  proofi  be.    Hope  draws  towards 

1  which  it  kindles. 

[Horn  heard  without 

To  the  cavern! 

GLYCINE. 

rchance  some  huntsmen  of  the  king's. 

EAAB  KIUPEILL 
GLYCINE. 

came  this  morning — 

to  the  cavern,  bearing  Zapolya.    Then 

rHLEN  armed  with  a  boar-spear. 


I  had  a  glimpse 
i  shape ;  and  bat  that  Fancy  often 
lermeddler,  and  cries  halves 
raid  sight  I  should  believe  I  saw  it 
human  prey.    O  my  preserver! 
ler!  Yes,  thou  deservest  that  name! 
t  mock  me!  These  are  blessed  findings! 
>hcr  of  my  destiny 

[Looking  at  hie  signet 
iscribed :  it  is  the  seal  of  fate  f 
ng  the  cave).    Hod  ever  monster  fitting 
'tis  yonder! 

;  Den,  I  well  remember  thee ! 
:eived  me  noL    Heaven  leads  me  on ! 
ist,  loud  as  a  king's  defiance, 
monster  couchant  o'er  his  ravine ! 

[Blows  the  horn — then  a  pause. 
!  and  with  another  swell 
larroed  watchers  of  this  wood ! 
re  come,  the  rightful  heir 
j :  if  in  me  survive  the  spirits 
ie  guiltless  blood  flowed  streaming  here! 

[Blows  again  louder. 
the  monster  gorged?  Heaven  shield  me! 
1  spear !  be  both  my  torch  and  guide. 
hlen  is  about  to  enter,  Kiuprili  speaks 
o»  the  cavern  unseen. 

EAAB  KIUPRILI. 

y  foot !  Retract  thine  idle  spear, 
edient ! 
BETHLEN  (in  amazement). 

Ha !  What  art  thou  ?  speak ! 
laab  kiuprili  (still  unseen). 

BETHLEN. 

y  a  dying  mother's  pangs, 
1 1.     Receive  me ! 

laab  KIUPRIU  (still  unseen). 

Wait!  Beware! 
tep,  thou  treadest  upon  the  light 
must  darkling  flow,  and  sink  in  darkness! 

BETHLEN. 

botr-epear  trembles  like  a  reed  !— 


Oh,  fool !  mine  eyes  are  doped  by  my  own  shudder- 
ing.— 
Those  piled  thoughts,  built  up  in  solitude, 
Tear  following  year,  that  press'd  upon  my  heart 
As  on  die  altar  of  some  unknown  God, 
Then,  as  if  touch'd  by  fire  from  heaven  descending 
Blazed  up  within  me  at  a  father's  name- 
Do  they  desert  me  now ! — at  my  last  trial  ? 
Voice  of  command !  and  thou,  O  hidden  Light ! 
I  have  obeyM !  Declare  ye  by  what  name 
I  dare  invoke  you !  Tell  what  sacrifice 
Will  make  you  gracious. 

eaab  kiupeili  (still  untten). 

Patience!  Truth!  Obedience. 
Be  thy  whole  soul  transparent !  so  the  Light 
Thou  seekest  may  enshrine  itself  within  thee ! 
Thy  name? 

BETHLEN. 

Ask  rather  the  poor  roaming  savage, 
Whose  infancy  no  holy  rite  had  blest 
To  him,  perchance  rude  spoil  or  ghastly  trophy, 
In  chase  or  battle  won,  have  given  a  name. 
I  have  none — but  like  a  dog  have  answer'd 
To  the  chance  sound  which  he  that  fed  me  call'd  me. 

eaab  kiupeili  (stUl  unseen). 
Thy  birth-place  ? 

BETHLEN. 

Deluding  spirits,  do  ye  mock  me  t 
Question  the  Night!  Bid  Darkness  tell  its  birth-place? 
Yet  hear!  Within  .yon  old  oak's  hollow  trunk. 
Where  the  bats  cling,  have  I  survey 'd  my  cradle! 
The  mother-falcon  hath  her  nest  above  it, 

And  in  it  the  wolf  litters ! 1  invoke  you. 

Tell  me,  ye  secret  ones !  if  ye  beheld  me 
As  I  stood  there,  like  one  who  having  delved 
For  hidden  gold  hath  found  a  talisman, 
O  tell !  what  rites,  what  offices  of  duty 
This  cygnet  doth  command  ?  What  rebel  spirits 
Owe  homage  to  its  Lord  ? 

eaab  kiupriu  (still  unseen). 

More,  guiltier,  mightier, 
Than  thou  mayest  summon!  Wait  the  destined  hour! 

BETHLEN. 

0  yet  again,  and  with  more  clamorous  prayer, 

1  importune  ye !  Mock  me  no  more  with  shadows ! 
This  sable  mantle — tell,  dread  voice !  did  this 
Enwrap  one  fatherless  ? 

zapolya  (unseen). 

One  fatherless ! 

BETHLEN  (starting). 
A  sweeter  voice ! — A  voice  of  love  and  pity ! 
Was  it  the  soften'd  echo  of  mine  own  ? 
Sad  echo !  but  the  hope  it  kill'd  was  sickly, 
And  ere  it  died  it  had  been  mourn'd  as  dead ' 
One  other  hope  yet  lives  within  my  soul ; 
Quick  let  me  ask ! — while  yet  this  stifling  fear, 
This  stop  of  the  heart,  leaves  utterance ! — Are— ere 

these 
The  sole  remains  of  her  that  gave  me  life  ? 
Have  I  a  mother? 

[Zapolya  rushes  out  to  embrace  him.  Bethlen  starts 

Ha! 

zapolya  (embracing  him). 

My  son !  my  son ! 
A  wretched — Oh  no,  no!  a  blest — a  happy  mother. 
[They  embrace.  Kiuprili  and  Glycine  come  forward 
and  the  curtain  drops. 
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Acrm. 

SCENE  L 

A  ttaiily  Room  in  Lord  Casuuk'b  Caxlt. 

Enter  Emehick  and  Lull. 

I  do  perceive  thou  hast  a  lender  conscience, 
Laska,  in  ill  things  that  concern  ihine  own 


Dishonoring  Caiimir  f 


Perchance,  thou  host  heard,  tint  Casimir  b  my  (hen 
Fought  Tor  me.  yea,  Tor  my  sake,  set  at  nought 
A  parent's  blearing;  braved  a  (alher'i  curse! 

rit  i  [nffl] 

Would  I  but  knew  now.  what  his  Majesty  meant ! 
Oh  yea.  Sin!  'lb  our  common  talk,  how  Lord 
Kiuprili.  my  Lords  father — 


T  is  your  talk. 


Hold  constant  to  thy  eiploit  with  thu  rootou 
And  leave  untouch  <l  your  common  fait  ilbre 
What  your  Lord  did,  or  should  have  dote. 


The  fainti  forbid  !  I  always  H 
-Wat  not  Iht  king  Lard  Coast 
Wot  net  Ikotfritnda  king!   matter  Ay  did 

T«i  all  from  pun  lot*  to  ku  ilajeay" 

And  this  then  w»  (Ay  talk!  While  knave  and  coward, 
Both  strong  within  thee,  wrestle  for  (he  uppermost, 
In  slips  the  fool  and  takes  the  place  of  both. 
Babbler !  Lord  Casimir  did.  as  thou  and  all  men. 
He  loved  himself,  loved  honors,  wealth,  d< 
All  these  wore  set  upon  a  hither1!  head : 
Good  truth!  a  most  unlucky  accident! 
For  he  but  wish'd  to  bit  the  prize;  not  graze 
The  head  thai  bore  it :  so  with  steady  eye 
OH"  flew  the  parricrdul  arrow, — Even 
As  Casdinir  loved  Emerick.  Emerick 
Loves  Ctuiniir.  inlendi  him  Do  dishonor. 
He  wink' J  not  then,  for  love  of  me  forsooth ! 
For  love  of  me  now  Let  him  wink !  Or  if 
The  dame  prove  half  as  wise  as  the  is  tair. 
He  may  still  pare  hia  hand,  and  find  all  ■noot 
[Pusfl'sui  Ail  hand  across  m 

Your  Majesty's  reasoning  has  convinced  me. 

eheiick   tidth  a  iliefii  Hart,  at  out  irko  he 

talking  aloud  to  himself :  the*  m>A  Him: 


Some  insolent  main 
Nay  worse,  mere  In 
The  fool  that  ran  in 

your  hfajesty  1  There  are 
ntents  indeed  that  talk  Ibus — 
■ason.     As  Eathory'i  son. 
10  the  monsters  jaws. 

1  had  half  forgotten  thee.— Thou 
And  in  your  lady's  chamber  there 

[Lass-.  Isaa. 

•  full  space! 

Well, 'til  ■loyal™ 
Of  traitors !  But  art 

Not  a  limb  left,  an 

Jesse  your  Majesty 

mm 

Between  the  wall  and  arras  to  conceal  yuo. 

Here !  This  purse  is  but  an  earnest  of  thy  fortune. 
If  ihon  provest  faithful.     But  if  tliou  betrays*  at 

ZAPOLYA. 
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ie  distance— then — yonder  lies  the  road 
i  and  his  royal  friend  king  Emerick ! 
jlska.   Then  enter  Bathory  and  Bethlen. 

BETULEN. 

as  if  he  were  some  God  disguised 

warrior's  Yenerable  shape. 

and  guide  my  mother.    Is  there  not 

•  oratory  in  this  mansion  ? 

OLD  BATHORY. 
BETHLKN. 

From  that  place  then  am  I  to  take 
nd  breastplate,  both  inlaid  with  gold, 
rood  sword  that  once  was  Raab  Kiuprili's. 

OLD  BATHORY. 

ry  arms  this  day  Sarolta  show'd  me — 
tfullook.    I  *m  lost  in  wild  conjectures ! 

BETULEN. 

ne  not,  e'en  with  a  wandering  guess, 
the  first  command  a  mother's  will 
a  mother's  voice  made  known  to  me ! 
my  ton,"  said  she,  "  our  name*  or  thine, 
no  of  the  eclipse  is  passing  off 
rrb  of  thy  destiny  !  Already 

•  Crescent  glitters  forth,  and  sheds 
et  lingering  haze  aphantom  light 

tt  not  hasten  it!  Leave  then  to  Heaven 
of  Heaven :  and  with  a  silent  spirit 
sc  with  the  powers  that  work  in  silence  /'* 
ce  she,  and  she  look'd  as  she  were  then 
n  some  heavenly  vision ! 

[Re-enter  Laska,  not  perceiving  them. 

LA6KA. 

All  asleep ! 
oftserving  Bethlen,  stands  in  i/liot-affrighL 
eak  to  it  first — Pat — put  the  question ! 
■  all !  [Stammering  with  fear. 

OLD  BATHORY. 

Laska !  what  oils  thee,  man  ? 
laska  {pointing  to  Bethlkn). 

OLD  BATHORY. 

see  nothing !  where  ? 

LASKA. 

He  does  not  see  it ! 
torment  me  not ! 

BETHLEN. 

Sou!  Rouse  him  gently! 
tmtwatch'd  his  hour,  and  half  asleep, 
s  half  open,  mingles  sight  with  dreams. 

OLD  BATHORY. 

en!  Don't  you  know  us!  'tis  Bathory 
Jen! 

laska  {recovering  himself). 

Good  now !  Ha !  ha !  an  excellent  trick, 
^ay,  no  offence ;  but  I  must  laugh. 
ou  sure  now,  that  'tis  you,  yourself. 

v  {holding  np  his  hand  as  if  to  strike  him). 
be  convinced  ? 

LASKA. 

No  nearer,  pray !  consider ! 
i  prove  his  ghost,  the  touch  would  freeze  mc 
b-stone.    No  nearer ! 


BETULEN. 


The  fool  is  drunk ! 


laska  {still  more  recovering). 
Well  now !  I  love  a  brave  man  to  my  heart 
I  myself  braved  the  monster,  and  would  fain 
Have  saved  the  false  one  from  the  fate  she  tempted 

OLD  BATUORY. 

You,  Laska  ? 

BETHLEN  (to  BATHORY). 

Mark!  Heaven  grant  it  may  be  so! 
Glycine  ? 

LASKA. 

She !  I  traced  her  by  the  voice. 
You  11  scarce  believe  me,  when  I  say  I  heard 
The  close  of  a  song :  the  poor  wretch  had  been 

singing; 
As  if  she  wish'd  to  compliment  the  war-wolf 
At  once  with  music  and  a  meal ! 

BETHLEN  (to  BATHORY). 

Mark  that! 

LASKA. 

At  the  next  moment  I  beheld  her  running, 
Wringing  her  hands  with,  Bethlen !  O  poor  Bethlen  ! 
I  almost  fear,  the  sudden  noise  I  made, 
Rushing  impetuous  through  the  brake,  alarm'd  her. 
She  stopt,  then  mad  with  fear,  turn'd' round  and  ran 
Into  the  monster's  gripe.    One  piteous  scream 
I  heard.    There  was  no  second — I — 

BETHLEN. 

Stop  there! 
We  '11  spore  your  modesty !  Who  dares  not  honor 
Laska's  brave  tongue,  and  high  heroic  fancy  ? 

laska. 
You  too,  Sir  Knight,  have  come  back  safe  and  sound 
You  play'd  the  hero  at  a  cautious  distance ! 
Or  was  it  that  you  sent  the  poor  girl  forward 
To  stay  the  monster's  stomach  ?  Dainties  quickly 
Pall  on  the  taste  and  cloy  tho  appetite ! 

OLD  BATHORY. 

Laska,  beware !  Forget  not  what  thou  art ! 
Shouldst  thou  but  dream  thou  'rt  valiant,  cross  thyself! 
And  ache  all  over  at  the  dangerous  fancy! 

LASKA. 

What  then !  you  swell  upon  my  lady's  favor, 

High  lords,  and  perilous  of  one  day's  growth f 

But  other  judges  now  pit  on  the  bench ! 

And  haply,  I^aska  hath  found  audience  there, 

Where  to  defend  tho  treason  of  a  son 

Might  end  in  lifting  up  both  Son  and  Father 

Still  higher;  to  a  height  from  which  indeed 

You  both  may  drop,  but,  spite  of  fate  and  fortune, 

Will  bo  secured  from  foiling  to  tho  ground. 

T  is  possible  too,  young  man !  that  royal  Emerick 

At  I/uska's  rightful  suit,  may  make  inquiry 

By  whom  seduced,  the  maid  so  strangely  missing — 

BETH  LEX. 

Soft !  my  good  Laska !  miirht  it  not  suffice. 
If  to  yourself,  being  Lord  Casimir's  steward, 
I  should  make  record  of  Glycine's  fate? 

LASKA. 

'T  is  well !  it  shall  content  mo  !  though  your  fear 
Has  all  the  credit  of  these  lower'd  tones. 

[Then  very  pompously 
First,  we  demand  the  manner  of  her  death  ? 

BETHLEN. 

Nay!  that's  superfluous!  Have  you  not  just  told  us 
That  you  yourself,  led  by  impetuous  valor, 
Witness'd  tho  whole  ?  My  tale  *s  of  later  date. 
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After  the  fate,  from  which  your  valor  strove 
In  vain  to  rescue  the  rash  maid,  I  taw  her! 


Glycine? 


LASKA. 


BETHLEN. 

Nay !  Dare  I  accuse  wise  Laska, 
Whose  words  find  access  to  a  monarch's  ear, 
Of  a  base,  braggart  lie  f  It  must  have  been 
Her  spirit  that  appealed  to  me.    But  haply 
I  come  too  late  T  It  has  itself  deliver'd 
Its  own  commission  to  you? 

OLD  BATHORT. 

Tis  most  likely! 
And  the  ghost  doubtless  vanish'd,  when  we  enter'd 
And  found  brave  Leaks  staring  wide— at  nothing ! 

laska. 

Tis  well!  You've  ready  wits!  I  shall  report  them, 
With  all  due  honor,  to  his  Majesty ! 
Treasure  them  up,  I  prey !  a  certain  person, 
Whom  the  king  natters  with  his  confidence, 
Tells  you,  his  royal  friend  asks  startling  questions! 
Tis  but  a  hint!  And  now  what  says  the  ghost? 

BETHLEN. 

listen !  for  thus  it  spake :  "Say  thou  to  Laska, 
Glycine,  knowing  all  thy  thought*  engross' d 
In  thy  new  office  of  king's  fool  and  knave. 
Foreseeing  though  forget  with  thine  own  hand 
To  make  due  penance  for  the  wrongs  thou'st  caused  her, 
For  thy  souTs  safety,  doth  consent  to  take  it 
From  Bethleris  cudgel"— thus.  [Beats  him  of. 

Off!  scoundrel!  off! 
[Laska  rims  away. 

OLD  BATHORT. 

The  sudden  swelling  of  this  shallow  dastard 

Tells  of  a  recent  storm :  the  first  disruption 

Of  the  black  cloud  that  hangs  and  threatens  o'er  us. 

BETHLEN. 

E'en  this  reproves  my  loitering.    Say  where  lies 
The  oratory  ? 

OLD  BATHORT. 

Ascend  yon  flight  of  stairs! 
Midway  the  corridor  a  silver  lamp 
Hangs  o'er  the  entrance  of  Sarolta's  chamber, 
And  facing  it,  the  low-arch'd  oratory ! 
Me  thou 'It  find  watching  at  the  outward  gate : 
For  a  petard  might  burst  the  ban,  unheard 
By  the  drenched  porter,  and  Sarolta  hourly 
Expects  Lord  Casimir,  spite  of  Emerick's  message ! 

BETHLIN. 

There  I  will  meet  you!  And  till  then  good  night! 
Dear  good  old  man,  good  night ! 

OLD  BATHORT. 

O  yet  one  moment! 
What  I  repell'd,  when  it  did  seem  my  own, 
I  cling  to,  now  'tis  porting — call  me  father! 
It  can  not  now  mislead  thee.    O  my  son, 
Ere  yet  our  tongues  have  learnt  another  name, 
Bethlen !— say— Father  to  me ! 

BETHLEN. 

Now,  and  for  ever* 
My  father!  other  sire  than  thou,  on  earth 
I  never  had,  a  dearer  could  not  have ! 
From  the  base  earth  you  raised  me  to  your  arms. 
And  I  would  leap  from  off  a  throne,  and  kneeling, 
Ask  Heaven's  blearing  from  thy  lips.    My  father! 


BATHORT. 

Go!  Go! 

[Bethlen  breaks  off  and  exit    Bathort  looks 
affectionately  after  him. 
May  every  star  now  shining  over  us, 
Be  as  an  angel's  eye,  to  watch  and  guard  him . 

[Exit  Bathort 

Scene  changes  to  a  splendid  Bed-Chamber,  hung 
with  tapestry.  Sarolta  in  an  elegant  Night 
Dress,  and  an  Attendant 

attendant. 
We  all  did  love  her,  Madam ! 

SAROLTA. 

She  deserved  it ! 
Luckless  Glycine !  rash,  unhappy  girl !  # 
Twas  the  first  time  she  e'er  deceived  me. 

ATTENDANT. 

She  was  in  love,  and  had  she  not  died  thus. 
With  grief  for  Bethlen's  loss,  and  fear  of  Laska, 
She  would  have  pined  herself  to  death  at  home. 

SAROLTA. 

Has  the  youth's  father  come  back  from  his  search  ? 

ATTENDANT. 

He  never  will,  I  fear  me,  O  dear  lady ! 
That  Laska  did  so  triumph  o'er  the  old  man- 
It  was  quite  cruel — "You'U  be  sure,"  said  he, 
"To  meet  with  part  at  least  of  your  son  Bethlen, 
Or  the  tcar-vxif  must  have  a  quick  digestion  ! 
Qo!  Search  the  wood  by  aU  means!  Go!  J  pray  you!0 

sarolta. 
Inhuman  wretch ! 

ATTENDANT. 

And  old'Bathory  answer'd 
With  a  sad  smile,  "It  is  a  witch' s  prayer. 
And  may  Heaven  read  it  backwards.*'    Though  she 

was  rash, 
T  was  a  small  mult  for  such  a  punishment ! 

SAROLTA. 

Nay !  'twas  my  grief,  and  not  my  anger  spoke. 
Small  fault  indeed !  but  leave  me,  my  good  girl ! 
I  feel  a  weight  that  only  prayer  can  lighten. 

[Exit  Attendant 
O  they  were  innocent,  and  yet  have  perish'd 
In  their  May  of  life ;  and  Vice  grows  old  in  triumph 
Is  it  Mercy's  hand,  that  for  the  bad  man  holds 

Life's  closing  gate  ? 

Still  passing  thence  petitionary  hours 
To  woo  the  obdurate  spirit  to  repentance  ? 
Or  would  this  dullness  tell  me,  that  there  is 
Guilt  too  enormous  to  be  duly  punish'd, 
Save  by  increase  of  guilt  ?  The  Powers  of  Evil 
Are  jealous  claimants.    Guilt  too  hath  its  ordeal, 
And  Hell  its  own  probation ! — Merciful  Heaven. 
Rather  than  this,  pour  down  upon  thy  suppliant 
Disease,  and  agony,  and  comfortless  want ! 
O  send  us  forth  to  wander  on,  umhelter'd  ! 
Make  our  food  bitter  with  despised  tears ! 
Let  viperous  scorn  hiss  at  us  as  we  pass ! 
Yea,  let  us  sink  down  at  our  enemy's  gate, 
And  beg  forgiveness  and  a  morsel  of  bread ! 
With  all  the  heaviest  worldly  visitations. 
Let  the  dire  father's  curse  that  hovers  o'er  us 
Work  out  its  dread  fulfilment,  and  the  spirit 
Of  wrong'd  Kiuprili  be  appeased.     But  only. 
Only,  O  merciful  in  vengeance !  let  not 
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Tlwi  plapi*  Mm  inward  on  roy  Cashuir's  mid ! 

Scare  thence  the  fiitnl  Ambition,  tuid  rwlote  hint 

To  hit  own  heart!  O  rave  him!  8»ve  my  husbond 
[Oanntf  ih*  toller  i*sr<  0/  Ihti  ipeteh,  Emmet 
comet  foruanl  from  hit  hiding-place  Sarolti 
niiif  Mm.  nttnsl  mis/niiing  tun. 

In  bmA  ■  shape  b  father.  r«mt  should  com* 


Few  not? 

Who  art  ihuu  !  Hubber !  Traitor ! 

Friend ! 
«1»  in  ««d  hour  hath  startled  theao  dark  fund™, 
Rapacious  traitors.  that  would  fain  depose 
Joy.  love,  and  beauty,  from  their  natural  throne.  : 
Those  lipa,  those  angel  eyes,  that  regnl  AftAMd, 


Strengthen  TOO,  Heaven ! 


M  -,  ■,  1  ri  nfrnid  ! 

(A  (id1! 

The  king  tonight  then  deigns  'n  play  the  masker. 
What  seeks  yuur  Majesty  I 


Am)  Emetic  ft  jiOHer  lies  pnietruto  at  her  feet. 

Heaven  guard  the  sovereign's  power  from         1 

busettient ! 
Fir  rather.  Sire,  let  il  descend  iu  vengeance 
On  the  base  incrnle.  00  the  faithless  slave 
Wo  dared  unbar  the  doors  oi"  these  wltWIWIMi 


Yel 


Chiefly  from  m 
His  he  not  like  nrr  ingntte  robb'd  my  court 
Of  Beauty's  alar,  and  kept  my  heart  in  darkness 
First  then  on  him  I  will  administer  justice — 
If  not  in  mercy,  yot  in  love  and  rapture.  [Seisei  her. 

Help!  Treason!  Help! 


ne.  hen 


N>y,  why  this  rngef  Who  best  deserves  you !  Ct 
Einenck's  bought  implement,  the  jealous  slave 
That  mews  yon  tip  «ilh  fulls  uni!  bun  i  or  Kmcrii'lc, 
Who  proffers  ynn  it  throne  I  \ny.  tiiii.i-  you  nh  ill  in 
with  this  (find  re^stonre!  Yield  ;  then  live 


Yet.  for  one  brief  n 


Out  ttrmes  him  of,  awl  nutat  Imeardi  e 
Ewkicx  fottaet.  and  at  the  lalai  a  dagger, 
he  graspM  U  in  he r  hand. 


mra  is  tragic!  Love  I 
takes  your  beauty  u 
)uring  Ikit  iparh,  iiBT! 
BETHUH 

!(i;iii:i[i,  lorbeat!  Turn,  turn  uu  trim 

Pish  !  who  is  this  ! 

0  sleepless  eye  of 
«.  n  blessed  ipirit!  Whence  cm 
i  still  eall  tlteu  Bethlen  I 


i 


■lent  slave!  Depart! 


Usurp'd  il! 

EKEFICIt. 

The  king  will  pl«v  the  devil  with  thee  indeed! 
"  1  thai  1  menu  In  hear  thee  howl  on  the  rack, 
iouM  debute  litis  sword,  and  lay  thee!  prostrate, 

ibis  thy  iBir r'.-  il .  1 ;  ilii-u  iItlie  her  forlh 

jii'd  mill  in tu If' rims  IiIihj.1,  riiul  [7 '4™  (oSabolta 


drift  10  beggary! 


[july.  I1?  etilni !  J''nr  mini  'lii*  kin!!  nf  the  buskin! 
A  king!  Oh  laughter'  A  king  Bnjoiet! 
Thul  fmin  *>me  uiltiiiii  actor's  tyring-room. 
Hath  stolen  at  BQn  his  speech  mid  crown  ! 

Ah!  (reason! 
Thou  hast  been  lesson 'd  and  irick'd  up  for  this ! 

rely  as  the  wai  on  thy  death- warrant 

Shall  rake  the  impression  of  this  royal  signet, 

So  plain  thy  face  tmili  tain  the  mask  of  rebel ! 

[EllEHtcK  pniali  his  li.imi  liiwnhiiU  Immrdt  BeTH- 
i.kh.  iMe  ca'cliing  «  ti/iltl  ,>>  I/,'  rignrl.  sft»l 
hit  hand  ai'it  "iv'/f  "I';t<<*  'he  tiffftfi,  the n 
fiingt  (Ac  hand  Irv  I.  1.  ill,  intHxnant  joy. 

It  must  be  10!  Tise'et 

But  wiih  0  foul  usurping  cipher  or 

The  light  hath   ilosli'd    from   Heaven,  and  I  r 

O  curst  usurper!  O  thou  broth er-munlerer ! 
That  madost  a  star-btighl  queen  u  fugitive  wido 
Who  (ill'st  the  land  with  curses,  being  myself 
All  curies  in  one  tyrant!  see  mid  tremble  ! 
This  is  Kitiprili's  swonl  ttmt  now  hangs  o'er  lliei 
Kiuprili's  bluling  cune,  thai  from  ill  point 

11  "> 
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e!  Mark!  i 
!  hell-houm 


I  defy  thee.      |Well  „ 


The  king  disarm'd  loo  by  a  stranger!  Speak! 


A-k  ih'iTi  v'Mi  (iiir  adiilinw '  Sin-  will  id]  iheo 
A  lair,  which  would*i  thou  lie  both  dupe  and  tmitot 
Thou  wilt  believe  again"!  ihv  frum]  nij.i  -ovfr-  i^n 
Thou  nn  present  M  ami  a  friend's  duly  ceases  : 
To  iliiiw  inm  jufiirti  leave  i  thine  own  WTongs. 
Of  ktlf  thy  n-iicramc.  I  jn>riL>ri'c  limit  rob  thee, 
Fur  timl  ihe  sovereign  claims.     To  thy  allegiance 


{Then  lo  the  Aimdmti. 

The  word  Iiir  me  was  litis  f—7*A«  royal  Impart 

Hence  with  him  in  uir  dungeon !  mid  to-niorrow, 

Chain  %  Irfli  iiiWiii  dedicated  lfi*d. 

Ere  Ihe  sun  rites. — hnrfc  !  your  heads  or  his '. 

BCT-HLEN. 

Your  answer  1 

Can  Hell  work  miracles  10  mock  Heaven's  justice  1 

Who  speak*  to  him  dies!  The  traitor  lint  has  menaced 

An  the  word  proves  false  or  true. 
Will  Ca.-imir  cross  the  hunt,  or  join  the  huntsmen' 

Hi*  l,iji£.  iini.-i  iiihi  j.illin.  iI,h.-  liri-ii^iiiLi;  ;.ir. 

Even  with  a  word  ! 

The  event  redeem'd  their  pledge  f 

Hence  wilh  him  10  the  dungeon! 

It  did,  and  therein 

{Exit  BEmt^N.  Awrrjed  off  oy   BathoKV  and 

Hnve  I  sent  linrk  both  pledge  and  invitation. 

Alltvdantt. 

The  spades.  Hind  hnih  fled  10  them  lur  rttdler, 

And  bears  wilh  her  my  setd  of  fellowship! 

{Tktf  Hit  fcrjsJj,  *. 

Tbou  (Co  Casiuih)  will  nttend  Ml   and   wilt  then 

...plain 

[lot  I'm.ri'  k  :  how  whi'ii  you  reported  to  hira 

This  sudden  and  most  fiirliinale  arrival. 

Sarolta'i  disappearance,  and  iho  flight 

{Exit  Cherick  i  maiwnl  CUHI  awl  Sjbolt... 

Of  Bcthlen  with  his  guards  1 

My  lord!  my  hiuhmid  !  look  w  ho«e  nvnnl  lies  yonder! 

0  ho  received  it 

(Poiiirtiur  to  ih,  ™W  »*i>*  Bci-iiLEx  And  iten 

As  evidence  of  their  mutual  guilt  i  in  fine, 

T..-  .■■  irm.lc  ip!  Thai  ruffian  in  my  wriiJil; 
Tb»  on*  I  [fumed  mow  and  mm!  prcferr'd. 
Bat  n  rami  fart.     Wlroi  inaltea  the  king  so 


And  hi»  main  policy 
To  enthral  ihe  *1  unsaid  nature  in  ounwlvee 
lr,  in  guod  milk  Itn-  boiler  Imlf  "I"  die  secret 
To  enthral  ihe  world  :  for  lhe  will  governs  all. 
See.  ihe  iky  lowen!  ihe  crow-wimla  waywardly 
ClM  the  fontnsile  ina*oi  of  the  t  louds 
With  ■  wild  mockery  uf  Ilie  coming  haul ! 

Mark  yonder  moa !  t  moke  il  wear  Ihe  shape 
CM  a  huge  ram  iluu  bull*  with  head  depresa'd. 

LO»B  ttITXH.NI  (Miffing). 

Belike,  noroe  army  sheep  of  ihe  uoiy  flock, 
Which,  if  bank  lie  not.  Ihe  Sea-shepherds  Kind. 
Glsucue  or  Proteua.     But  my  fancy  ihapw  it 
A  monster  couehun  I  on  n  rocky  shell 

Mark  loo  the  edges  of  ihe  lurid  mora — 
ResUesa.  n  if  soma  idly-veiing  Sprite, 
On  swift  wing  cooiling  by.  Willi  lechy  hnnd 
Pluck 'd  at  ihe  ringlet  "I"  ihe  vnpnroui  r'lccce. 
The»  are  sure  signs  uf  conuirl  nigh  at  land, 
And  elemental  war! 

[A  nfrgrlt  Trumpet  heard  itt  a  ditlanee. 

Thai  single  blul 
Announce*  thai  iho  tyrant's  rawing  courser 
Nagfag  at  tl«  g»W  [*  •■""'■y  "/  Trumpet*. 

Hark  !  now  Ihe  king-  comes  forth  I 
fur  ever  midst  litis  craidi  uf  horns  utij  clujions 
lis  moonta  hia  aired,  which  proudly  rears  all-end 
While  he  looka  round  at  raw;,  and  scons  ihe  crowd. 
Vain  of  his  -'luirU'  liuin  iimJ  horsemanship  1 
!  Burst  away !  my  absence  may  bo  noticed. 

OS  a*  Ihou  canst,  eaaay  to  lead  ihe  hunt 
llinl  by  the  fbrcM  skirls ;  and  ere  high  noon 
Eipecl  our  —MM  oonfeduntui  from  Tcait3»ar. 
I  irosl.  ere  yet  Ihi?  clouded  sun  slopes  westward. 
Thai  Emerick's  death,  or  Ctisiutir'*,  will  nppeuao 
The  mane*  of  Ztijul)'*  nml  Riuprili ! 

[Eiil  Rudolph  and  rnancl  Cabimib. 

The  traitor,  Laakur 

And  ye*  Sarolla.  simple,  ioetperienced, 

Whence  learn 'd  ihe  Ihia  f — O  ihe  was  innocent ! 

And  la  be  innocent  is  nature 'a  wisdom  ! 

The  flodge-dove  knows  ihe.  prowl™  of  the  air. 

f  sara  soon  aa  aeon,  and  Huttcrs  hack  to  iheltor. 

And  Ihe  young  Mad  recoils  u[ion  hia  haunehoa. 

The  never-yel-sec  n  adder's  hi*  (irvl  heard. 

0  »inrr  Ihon  Suspicion's  hundred  e>'ea 

Is  Ibal  fine  aenao.  which  to  Ihe  pure  in  heart, 

Ry  mere  oppupiuncy  of  Iheirown  goodness, 

lineal*  ihe  approach  of  ovil.     Cosirair  ! 

Ofcol!  O  parn.iil..-!    through  yon  wis  si  ilril-l  Ihou, 

With  fro  and  iword,  purauo  a  potriol  lather, 

A  widow  and  an  orphan.     Darcal  thou  ihon 

(Cane-laden  wrewh],  put  fonh  ihcso  luuida  to  raint 

The  ark.  all  aacrcd,  of  thy  eouinry'a  cauael 

lak  down  in  puy  on  Ihy  aort.  Kitiprili ; 

AnJ  let  Uu>  deep  oblwrrcnce  of  hia  crime, 


in'd  wiili  arliich  nMA  '*  l,IB  Woiioineiu ! 
0  atreiigfheii  him  lo  nobler  rttmplKmtim 
In  ihe  delivenuice  rf  hia  Weeding  cinuuryl 

OWmjrj  fo  lie  m<*(n  rif  a  Carrrn,  on  in  A 
Z*rot,va  and  OlTOO  iii«norn»t 

Our  friend  ia  none  to  seek  aome  infer  cave. 
I  Ibeti  leave  me  long  iiloue,  Glycine  I 
Having  eujoy'd  Ihy  mmmune,  lunelinev, 
Thai  bul  0|ipre™'d  luc  hitherto,  now  soaree. 


■,-..'.,.fi.r  !!■  Af  cntert. 

ma  ?  A  friend  ! 
i  Ix-ars  thn  signol  I 

affcctiimattty  after 

Boiiiory ' 


A  meaaenger  from  him  who 
iroiAA,  irfn  had  im  £ 
GLtClNE.  tlarlt  al 
iih  iho  WllcV*M(d  ! — W  ihou 


e  lady!  greeting'  fniiu  your 


rise  !  Or  shall  I  ruiher  klieel  'wide  llier, 
aill  down  blewiiiiim  Irorn  ihe  wealth  of  Heaven 
I'puti  ihy  honurM  hcndl  When  Ihou  Imi  ww'ii  me 
1  would  full  (lull  hove  knell  lo  Ihee.  atul  could  not, 
Thou  dear  old  inanl  llnw  oft  jii.ee  men  in  dreflnw 

I  done  womhip  to  thee,  at  ml  bubuI 
Bearing  my  hclplesa  Irabe  u|ion  ihy  ivingi! 


0  he  was  bom 
Now  from  Ten 


!  I..allnnt  deeda 
raughl  sinte  yeaier-eve, 
or  lo  him  was  I  rusted 


The  royal  brule  hath  overleap!  hia  prey, 
"     '  when  ho  Inrn'd,  a  ntordsd  \iruio  faced  him. 
wn  bravo  boy — 0  pardon,  noble  lody  ! 


Ilnrkl  liilhof 

1  hear  a  voice 

Too  lion  Me  !iir  llerlilni'i,:  "I'u-i.  lii-  -chr-mc  und  hope. 
Laos  ore  Ihn  hunlera  could  oppnlach  Ihe  foreal, 
To  have  led  you  hence. — lletire. 

O  life  of  tenon! 
io  cave's  mouih  wo  have  such'  van  logo-ground 
[Eirait  Zsrot.YA  and  Batiiost  info  lie  Cart 
Enter  Lahk*  and  FsnaLVTZ. 
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I  have  fulfili'd  his  orders ;  have  walk'd  with  you 
A»  wilh  ■  friend  |  bwM  pointed  oui  Lord  Cosimir  i 
And  now  1  leave  you  to  take  care  of  him. 
For  die  king'*  purpose*  are  doubtless  friendly. 

TXTTtwrrz  {agrrting  lo  na-ri). 
Be  on  your  guard,  man ! 

labk*  (in  affngkTj. 

Ha!  whttlnowt 


Dips,  thai  grinn'd,  and  threot- 
it  hope  10  cheat  hii  master! 
ink  'tin  fear  that  makes  me 


laskh  1  ptrnipoud  a). 

'.  La»kn  will  ho  found  n  hi- 

MM* 

Wtitrhina;  elsewhere  for  ilie  king'*  iniereai. 

There 

hunt  down, 

TwiU 

Bethlen  and  Glycine! 

risfALt'TZ  (a-ila  a  tan 

What 

Whom  Laika  taw  iho  war-wolf  tern 

in  pieces! 

MKt  (fflrmiir;  -f«™  abac  a 

Well! 

there '*  my  arms !  Hark!  *ho 
foil  you. 

old  your  javelin 

HM 

points  are  lip!  with  venom. 

[Start*  and  sent  GLTCi-tr  irithoul. 

By  II 

oven!  Glycine ! 

Now,  a>  you  love  the  king,  help  mo 

[Th 

y  ran  nut  after  GL\r\\E,  and  theehriekl  tcitk- 

mlr  then  tntrr  Bathobv  from 

the  Cavern. 

With  babe  ami  lilrtilli  at  her  feet 
Not  a  aoul  ol  borne  may  way  i 
For  the  shepherds  must  go 
Wilh  lance  and  bow 
To  hunt  the  wolf  in  ths  woods  to-day. 
Reenter,  at  llut  Hunttmrn  pauoff.  B.thoii.  Bl 
and  Glycine. 
:  {leaning  on  Bethlx*}- 


Ar.,1  >,■ 


That  tped  the  shaft  which  saved  me  and  avenjed 

old  aiTitoat  (lo  Blthi i\  tttdamgij). 
Tun  a  vision  blnxon'd  on  a  eloud 
By  lightning,  shaped  two  a  passioaaie  aeheaie 
Of  life  and  death '.  I  raw  the  trailor,  lawka. 
Stoop  and  snatch  up  the  jmiHn  of  hia  comrade 
The  point  MM  at  your  back,  when  her  abaft  ret 


Beihltn!  my  child  !  and  ™fe  loo! 

Mother'  Queen 
Royal  Zajxilyii !  name  me  Andrew  ! 
,\or  blnnte  lliy  ton,  if  being  a  king,  he  yw 
IHih  ro:,i!"  Iii>  nviii  nrur.  minrsre-r  of  hia  justice 
Sj  do  the  (lods  who  biu-h  ll.e  thunderbolt! 

0  Roab  Kiuprili!  Friend!  Protector!  Guide' 
In  vain  we  trench'd  the  altar  round  with  waters 
A  faab  i'rurit  Heaven  hath  Louch'd  ibe  hidden  ioceun- 
■rntLK*  (kattfgi. 

Was  Raab  Kiuprili! 


The  demon-hunters  uf  the  middle  sir 
Arc  in  full  cry.  and  ware  trith  arrowy  lire 
The  guilty!  Hark!  now  here,  now  there,  a  horn 
Swells  singly  Willi  irregular  blut!  the  tempest 
Has  scatler'd  [hem '. 

[Harm  heard  aifrom  different  ptaea  at  a  distance 

O  Heavens !  whore  nays  Kiuprili 

The  wood  will  be  surrounded '.  Iravo  mo  here. 

My  mother!  lei  mo  toe  live  once  in  saftly, 
1  loo  will  hasten  buck,  wiili  lightnings  spet   , 
To  Kelt  die  hero! 

llaste!  my  life  upon  il, 
1 11  guide  him  safe 

ahdheas  {thunder  again). 

Ha !  what  a  crush  was  there ! 
Heaven  seems  to  claim  a  mightier  criminal 

[Pointing  irilhnnt  In  thr  body  nf  PisTAt.CTZ. 
Than  yon  vile  suhnltcm. 

Your  bohaat.  High  Powers, 
low  I  obey!  to  the  appointed  spirit, 
That  hath  so  long  kt-pt  ivnr.'h  it,:,h.|  iliis  drear  cavern, 
Iii  fervent  faith.  Khiprili,  I  intrust  thee! 

(EkwiI  Zatoiva.  Andreas,  and  Glvcinf. 
Andreas  Aniii'n^  in  built  drvplkii  rvxird. 

Von  bleeding  corse,  {pointing  fo  Pes-tauti's  body) 

may  work  us  mischief  still  i 
Once  teen,  'twill  rouse  alarm  and  crowd  ihr  hum 
From  mil  parts  towards  thi*  a  [tit.    Mrript  of  its  aftm 
I II  drag  il  hither. 

[Exit  B.THoav.    After  n  vh&e  meiii  Hunt/ 
crow  the  stage  an  Mattered.  Stmt  time  after, 
enter  Kiuprili  in  bii  disguise,  fainting  with 
fatigue,  and  as  purstof. 
»a»b  mi'rllLt  (throwing  off  Mi  diiguiie), 
Snce  Heaven  alone  cm,  save  1110.  Ilcn'.r:;j  nluno 
Shall  be  my  trow. 

[TV»  fpsoAiiis/  m  to  Zamlia  in  the  Cavern. 
Haste !  haste !  Zapolya.  flee ! 
[He  eraert  Ike  Cairn,  and  Otm  rrnirni  is  alarm. 
Gone '.  Seized  perhaps !  Oh  no,  lei  me  not  perish 
Impairing  of  Hpui  en' a  justice !  Faint,  disurm'd, 
Each  anew  powerless,  sonselen  rock  sustain  me ! 
Thou  art  parcel  of  my  native  land. 

[  Then  observing  the  iteord. 
A  sword! 
Ha!  and  say  sword!  Znpolya  hnth  escaped, 
The  murderen  are  baffled,  and  there  lives 
Ad  Andreas  to  avenge  Kiuprili's  full ! — 
There  was  a  time,  when  this  dear  "word  did  (lash 
Aidreadiiil  as  the  storm-fire  from  mine  amu; 
I  tan  scarce  raise  it  now — yet  tome,  fell  tyrant ! 
And  bring  with  \)^c  my  diamc  and  Inner  anguish, 
Tn  end  hie  work  and  ihino !  Kiuprili  now 
Cm  tale  the  death-blow  as  a  ouldier  should. 


Re-enter  Batiiorv,  o 

Poor  tool  and  victim  of  a 
Thou  follow st  heavily: 
Good  truth,  it  is  an  under- 
That  in  Zapolya  and  Kiu 
etch  like  iheo  shout 

Tis  he! — in  Andreas'  an 
Follow  mo.  reverend  Ton 
tur  thou  ratal  bo  no  otht 


ic  dead  body  if  Pcstsi.ii  a 


J 

-J 


Conceal  fn> 
Is  Zapulyn  safe! 


Tlmii  shall  not  m 


Monster  I 
Slop,  Lord  Casimir ! 


Art  thou  ioo»  traitor' 
It  this  the  pla.^  where  F.mprick's  uiurdereni  lurkl 
S;iy  uti.  rr  in  he  that,  trick  VI  in  this  disguise, 
First  lured  me  on,  then  scared  my  dastard  followers! 


When  entering  thurt  bcheld'tt  Sarolta  n 


Casimir,  to  thy  father. 
cssnrra  fdiiceetring  Kmrjuu}. 
The  curse!  the  curse  !  Open  and  swallow  me, 
Unsteady  earth !  Fall,  dizty  rocks  !  onit  hide  me  ' 

Speak,  speak,  my  Lord  I 

1L1  [holds  out  lie  aeord  In  Batiiokv). 
Bid  him  fulfil  his  work  1 


Hark !  'tis  the  tyrant's 
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1  kneel.  I  knei 
■telnet  ihy  curse  I  O,  by  my  mother's  c 
Have  pity  mi  Iliy  scll^abhorxing  child! 


,  ..-alld 


Sun.  1  f«;i(t  dice!  Take  shy  (iilhcr's  sword; 
When  liiuti  ahull  hit  it  in  div  country's  cause, 
In  that  same  instant  doth  thy  fete  bless  thee ! 

[Kiurwu  and  Cissxm  embrace ;  thi<t  all  relit 
forte  Cavern  lupporting  KjuntiLL  Casiiii 
fu  oy  flf  o JettI  drop*  hit  robr-,  and  B  atuoji 
(AroiM  u  out  (A*  mi)  if  fill  II  III! 

Fools!  Cowards!  iiJlo» — or  liy  llrll  I'll  make  yoi 
Find  rmd  to  Tear  Eracrick,  more  than  all 
The  irjumnier-luwJ.-  lins  nor  masqueraded 
As  gods  or  wood-nymphs ! — 

Then  tees  the  bidy  of  PrrrujTTt,  covered  ( 
CiSim*'!  cUai. 

is  done  then ! 


Our 


v..,l  i:,i,- 


And  shore  In 

Well!— Ay.  well! 

And  is  il  *oi  «*j  11  [  For  [hough  pulled  on  us, 
And  II] I'd  too  wish  our  rap,  the  deadly  power 
Of  [he  poretLt  [.i,^,.ri-:r.^  Lurk'ii  in  its  fibres: 
There  wms  loo  much  of  Itaab  Kiuprili  in  him: 
Tlie  old  enemy  look'd  m  me  in  hi.  face. 
E'en  when  his  words  did  flaiscr  me  nidi  duly. 
[As  Ekeiifk  mora  hHrardt  the  body,  enter , 
the  Caitri  CtsrMiK  and  Batho»y. 


Thy  blessing  did  indeed  descend  upon  me  i 

1  ii-i ■■■Il'hic  the  dread  curse.     It  dew  forth  troM  n> 

And  lighted  on  the  tyrant! 

Enter  Bs.tmh.fh,  Batboet.  and  Altmdanli. 


Rejoice,  MyrisJis !  the  usurper's  fallen. 

So  perish  tyrants !  »  end  usurpation ! 

Bear  hence  the  body,  and  move  slowly  oi 

Devoted  to  a  joy,  that  bears  no  wimesa, 
I  follow  you,  and  we  will  Ert-t-1  our  count 
With  die  two  best  and  fullest  gift*  of  flravei 
A  tyrant  fallen,  n  patriot  chief  restored! 

(Exeunt  Casihih  into  the  Ctatrn.    The  n 


not  but  succeed,  friends.     From  tliis  palace 

J,  Tin-  wood,  iiur  mr-.^.TipiTs  are  pu-ilpd 
such  than  interspace,  dial  fiat  as  sound 
ravel  to  as,  we  shall  learn  the  event! 

Enter  another  Confederate. 


With  one  voice 
Th'  asenililrd  ehicflains  have  deposed  the  tyrant; 
He  is  proclaim'd  the  public  enemy. 
And  the  protection  of  she  law  withdrawn. 
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OTHER  CONFKDULATX8. 

ha!  it»! 

ZAPOLYA. 

Heaven's  work  of  grace  ii  full ! 
Kraprili,  thou  art  safe! 

*AAB  KIUPULL 

Royal  Zapolya! 
To  the  heavenly  powers,  pay  we  our  duty  first ; 
Who  not  alone  preserved  thee,  but  for  thee 
And  for  our  country,  the  one  precious  branch 
Of  Andreas'  royal  house.    O  countrymen. 
Behold  your  King !  And  thank  our  country's  genius, 
That  the  same  means  which  have  preserved  our 

sovereign, 
Have  likewise  rear'd  him  worthier  of  the  throne 
By  virtue  than  by  birth.    The  undoubted  proofs 
Pledged  by  his  royal  mother,  and  this  old  man 
(Whose  name  henceforth  be  dear  to  all  Illyrians), 
We  haste  to  lay  before  the  assembled  council 

ALL. 

Hail,  Andreas !  Hail,  Illyria's  rightful  king .' 

ANDREAS. 

Supported  thus,  O  friends !  't  were  cowardice 

Unworthy  of  a  royal  birth,  to  shrink 

From  the  appointed  charge.     Yet,  while  we  wait 

The  awful  sanction  of  convened  Jllyria, 

In  this  brief  while,  O  let  me  feel  myself 

The  child,  the  friend,  the  debtor! — Heroic  mother! — 

But  what  can  breath  add  to  that  sacred  name  ? 

Kiuprili!  gift  of  Providence,  to  teach  us 

That  loyalty  is  but  the  public  form 

Of  the  snblimest  friendship,  let  my  youth 

Climb  round  thee,  as  the  vino  around  its  elm : 

Thou  my  support,  and  /  thy  faithful  fruitage. 

My  heart  is  full,  and  these  poor  words  express  not 

They  arc  hut  an  art  to  check  its  over-swelling. 

Bathory !  shrink  not  from  my  filial  arms ! 

Now,  and  from  henceforth,  thou  shall  not  forbid  mo 

To  call  thee  father !  And  daro  I  forget 


The  powerful  intercession  of  thy  virtue, 
Lady  Sorolta  ?  Still  acknowledge  me 
Thy  faithful  soldier! — But  what  invocation 
Shall  my  full  soul  address  to  thee,  Glycine  ? 
Thou  sword,  that  leap'st  from  forth  a  bed  of  roses ! 
Thou  falcon-hearted  dove  i 

ZAPOLYA. 

Hear  that  from  me,  son ! 
For  ere  she  lived,  her  father  saved  thy  life, 
Thine,  and  thy  fugitive  mother's ! 

CA8IMIB. 

Chef  Ragozzi ! 

0  shame  upon  my  head  !  I  would  have  given  her 
To  a  base  slave ! 

zapolya. 
Heaven  overruled  thy  purpose, 
And  sent  an  angel  {Pointing  to  Sarolta)  to  thy  house 

to  guard  her ! 
Thou  precious  bark!  freighted  with  all  our  treasures ! 

[To  Andreas. 
The  sport  of  tempests,  and  yet  ne'er  the  victim, 
How  many  may  claim  salvage  in  thee ! 

{Pointing  io  Glycine).        Take  her,  son ! 
A  queen  that  brings  with  her  a  richer  dowry 
Than  orient  kings  can  give ! 

SAROLTA. 

A  banquet  waits  !— 
On  this  auspicious  day,  for  somo  few  hours 

1  claim  to  he  your  hostess.     Scenes  so  awful 
With  flashing  light,  force  wisdom  on  us  all ! 
E'en  women  at  the  distaff  hence  may  see, 
That  bad  men  may  rebel,  but  ne'er  be  free; 
May  whisper,  when  the  waves  of  faction  foam, 
None  love  their  country,  hut  who  love  their  home; 
For  freedom  can  with  tho*e  alone  abide, 

Who  wear  the  golden  chain,  with  honest  pride, 
Of  love  and  duty,  at  their  own  lire-side: 
While  mad  ambition  e\er  doth  caress 
lis  own  sure  late,  in  its  own  restlessness  ! 
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A    DRAMA. 


TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  SCIULLER. 


PREFACE. 


h  wo*  my  intention  to  have  prefixed  a  Life  of  Wal- 
)f-rr*tein  to  this  translation;  but  1  found  that  it  must 
Either  have  occupied  a  space  wholly  disproportionate 
to  the  nature  oi'  the  publication,  or  have  been  merely 
«  meairrc  catalogue  of  events  narrated  not  more 
fully  than  they  already  are  in  the  Play  itself.  The 
recent  translation,  likewise,  of  Schiller's  History  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  diminished  the  motives  thereto. 

M2 


In  the  translation  I  endeavored  to  render  my  Author 
literally  wherever  I  was  not  prevented  by  alwolute 
differences  of  idiom  ;  but  1  am  conscious,  that  in  two 
or  three  short  passages  I  have  been  guilty  of  dilating 
the  original ;  and,  from  anxiety  to  give  the  full 
meaning,  have  weakened  the  force.  In  the  metre  I 
have  availed  myself  of  no  other  lilwrties  than  those 
which  Schiller  had  permitted  to  himself,  except  tho 
occasional  hrcaking-up  of  the  line  by  the  substilu 
tion  of  a  trochee  for  an  iambic;  of  which  liberty,  so 
frequent  in  our  tragedies,  I  find  no  instance  in  these 
dramas 

S.  T.  Coleridge 
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THE  PICCOLOM1NI,  ETC. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. 


Illo  iciih  CLTi.ru  and  Isolini. 
!  romp  Inte — bui  ye  nrc  come !  Thedisuu 


Transporting  n  rich  nup  of  provision. 
AInioii  <ii  hunted  wagons.     Thi«  my  Croats 
I'liiiiL'i'n]  iknvfi  upon  and  seized,  litis  weighty  i  ■  t-:  j1  ■:■  '- 


The  illustrious  company  as 
T»  ill  alive !  a  stirring  w 


The  very  churches  are  nil  full  of  snMii 

[Costs  hi 

And  in  ihe  Council-house  loo.  1  observi 

You're  settled,  nuite  si  home!  Well,  wcl 

Mull  slull  anil  -ml  u*  in  ft!  ml  uiy  Hi 


\V>  have  ib*  colonels  ban 
Toull  fir  J  Count  Terukj 

Kilatio,  fioett.  Mnrsdiw.  I! 
The  IV, ..In mini,  both  son 


ortnned  me  10  remain  behind. 

ilia  {with  wflrmM.r. 
m? — You  bold  out  firmly  f 

[IVrujcjimy  lull  liand  wilh  01 
Noble  M 

he  obliention  which  the  Duke 


i  H 

What,  you  mean,  of  his  n-ti 
I  Iienr,  loo.  that  to  ruake'ihe  gift  still  sweeter 
The  Duke  ha»  given  him  ihe  very  fame 
nhich  be  first  *n«  service,  and  sin™  then. 
ork'd  hitnselJ'.slephv  step,  through  each 
«u  Ihe  ranks  upwards.     And  verily,  il 
prefedenlof  hope,  ■  spur  of  action 
To  Ihe  whole  corps,  if  once  in  iheif  rem- 
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Hi»  arm.  and  where  they  can,  to  clip  his  pinions. 
Then  these  new  dainty  reqiusitioos!  these, 
Winch  this  same  Questenberg  bringi  hither ! — 

BUTLER. 

Ay! 
These  requisitions  of  the  Emperor,— 
I  too  hare  heard  about  them;  but  I  hope 
The  Duke  will  not  draw  back  a  single  inch ! 

ILLO. 

Not  (rum  his  right  most  surely,  unless  first 
— From  office! 

butler  (shocked  and  confuted). 
Know  you  aught  then  ?  You  alarm  me. 

iso  lam  i  (of  the  tame  time  with  Butler,  and  in  a  hur- 
rying voice). 
We  should  be  ruin'd,  every  one  of  us ! 

ILLO. 

No  more! 
Yonder  I  tee  our  worthy  friend*  approaching 
With  the  lieutenant  •General,  Piccolomini. 

butler  (shaking  hie  head  significantly). 
I  fear  we  shall  not  go  hence  at  we  came. 


SCENE  II. 
Enter  Octayio  Piccolomini  and  Questenberg. 

octavio  (ffaS  in  the  distance). 
Ay,  ay !  more  still !  Still  more  new  visitors ! 
Acknowledge,  friend !  that  never  was  a  camp, 
Which  held  at  once  to  many  heads  of  heroes. 

{Approaching  nearer. 
Welcome,  Count  Isolani ! 

ISOLANI. 

My  noble  brother, 
Eycl  now  am  I  arrived ;  it  had  been  else  my  duty — 

octavio. 
And  Colonel  Butler1 — trust  me,  J  rejoice 
Thus  to  renew  acquaintance  with  a  man 
Whose  worth  and  services  I  know  and  honor. 
S*»e,  see,  my  friend ! 

'Hie re  might  we  place  at  once  before  our  eyes 
The  sum  of  war's  whole  trade  and  mystery — 
[To  Questenberg,  presenting  Butler  and  Isolani 

at  the  tame  time  to  him. 
These  two  the  total  sum — Strength  and  Dispatch. 

questenberg  (to  Octavio). 
And  lo !  betwixt  them  both,  experienced  Prudence ! 
octavio  (presenting  Questenberg  to  Butler  and 

I0oijk.Ni). 
The  Chamberlain  and  War-commissioner  Questen- 
berg, 
The  bearer  of  the  Emperors  behests. 
The  long-tried  friend  and  patron  of  all  soldiers, 
We  honor  in  this  noble  visitor.       [Universal  silence. 

ILLO  (moving  towards  Questenberg). 
T  i*  not  the  first  time,  noble  Minister, 
Vuu  have  shown  our  camp  this  honor. 

QUE8TENBERG. 

Once  before, 
( s;ood  before  these  colors. 

ILLO. 

P»rchance  too  you  remember  where  that  was. 
It  w as  at  Znaimt  in  Moravia,  where 


*  Spokrn  with  •  aoeer. 

f  A  town  not  far  from  the  Mine-Mountains,  on  the  high  road 
from  Vienna  10  Praans. 


You  did  present  yourself  upon  the  part 

Of  the  Emperor,  to  supplicate  our  Duke 

That  he  would  straight  assume  the  chief  command. 

QUESTENBERG. 

To  tuppUcatet  Nay,  noble  General ! 

So  far  extended  neither  my  commission 

(At  least  to  my  own  knowledge)  nor  my  zeal. 

ILLO. 

Well,  well,  then — to  compel  him,  if  you  choose. 
I  can  remember  me  right  well,  Count  Tilly 
Had  sufler'd  total  rout  upon  the  Lech. 
Bavaria  lay  all  open  to  the  enemy, 
Whom  there  was  nothing  to  delay  from  pressing 
Onwards  into  the  very  heart  of  Austria. 
At  that  time  you  and  Werdenberg  appear'd 
Before  our  Genoral,  storming  him  with  prayers, 
And  menacing  the  Emperors  displeasure, 
Unless  he  took  compassion  on  this  wretchedness, 

isolani  (stips  up  to  them). 
Yes,  yes,  'tis  comprehensible  enough, 
Wherefore  with  your  commission  of  to-day 
You  were  not  all  too  willing  to  remember 
Your  former  one. 

QUESTENBERG. 

Why  not,  Count  Isolan  ? 
No  contradiction  sure  exists  between  them. 
It  was  the  urgent  business  of  that  time 
To  snatch  Bavaria  from  her  enemy's  hand ; 
And  my  commission  of  to-day  instructs  me 
To  free  her  from  her  good  friends  and  protectors. 

ILLO. 

A  worthy  office !   After  with  our  blood 

We  have  wrested  this  Bohemia  from  the  Saxon, 

To  be  swept  out  of  it  is  all  our  t hunks, 

The  sole  reward  of  all  our  hard-won  victories. 

QUESTENBERG. 

Unless  that  wretched  land  be  doomed  to  suffer 

Only  a  change  of  evils,  it  must  he 

Freed  from  the  scourge  alike  of  friend  and  foe. 

ILLO. 

What  ?   T  was  a  favorable  year ;  the  boors 
Can  answer  fresh  demands  already. 

QUESTENBERG. 

Nay, 
If  you  discourse  of  herds  and  meadow-grounds — 

isolani. 
The  war  maintains  the  war.    Are  the  boon  ruin'd, 
The  Emperor  gains  so  many  more  new  soldiers. 

QUESTENBERG. 

And  is  the  poorer  by  even  so  many  subjects. 

isolani. 
Poh !    We  arc  all  his  subjects. 

QUESTENBERG. 

Yet  with  a  difference,  General !   The  0O6  fills 

With  profitable  industry  the  purse, 

The  others  aro  well  skill'd  to  ompty  it 

The  sword  has  made  the  Emperor  poor ;  the  plow 

Must  reinvigorate  his  resources. 

ISOLANI. 

Sure! 
Times  are  not  yet  so  bad.    Methinks  I  see 

[Elxamining  with  his  eye  the  dress  and  ornamenU 

of  QlJKCTENBERG. 

Good  store  of  gold  that  still  remains  uncoin'd. 
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Thank  Heaven!  that  means  ho 

hide 
Some  little  from  the  fingers  of 


.■  been  found  out  to 
e  Croats. 


There!   The  Stan ata  and  the  Martinitz, 

On  whom  ihe  Emperor  heaps  his  gifts  and  grace* 

To  tlie  heart-burning  of  nil  good  Bohemians— 

Those  miniom  of  court  lavor.  those  court  harpies. 

Who  fallen  on  the  wrecks  of  citizens 

Driven  Gom  their  house  and  home — who  reap  n 

Save  in  the  general  calamity — 

Who  now.  with  kingly  pomp,  insult  and  murk 

The  desolation  of  iheii  country — these, 

Lei  these,  and  such  as  these,  support  the  war, 

The  lai»]  war,  which  they  alone  enkindled! 


QL'tsTKTisI-JlG. 

Hit  cares  and  feelings  all  ranks  share  alike. 
Nor  will  he  offer  one  up  to  another. 

And  therefore  thrusts  he  us  into  the  deserts 
osta  of  prey,  that  so  he  may  preserve 
His  dear  sheep  (aliening  in  his  fields  u  home 

. !  this  comparison  you  make,  DM  I. 

Why.  were  see  all  the  court  suppose*  xm. 


And  those  slate^sustfiiiw 


.  who  have  their  feel 
ie  Emperor's  table. 
Who  cannot"  let  a  benefice  tall,  but  ihey 
Sosp  at  it  with  dog  a  hunger — they,  ibraooth. 
Would  pare  Ihe  mldier's  bread,  and  cross  his  reckon- 
ing! 


To  tee  aboul 

They  drogg'd  me  on.  and  left  mc  by  the  hour 
To  kick  my  heels  among  a  crowd  of  simpering 
FfaHl-ttUlen'd  slaves,  as  it'  I  luid  come  thither 
A  mendicant  suitor  for  Ihe  crumbs  of  favor 
That  (all  beneath  their  tables.  And.  al  lost. 
Whom  should  they  send  me  but  a  Capuchin ! 
Straight  [  began  to  muster  up  my  sins 

T>iii  was  die  man.  litis  capuchin,  with  whom 
I  was  10  treat  concerning  ilia  nnoy  horses: 
And  I  nu  forced  al  last  10  nuit  the  Held. 

unplish'd.  Afterwards 
The  Doke  procured  me.  in  three  days,  what 
Could  not  obtain  in  thirty  al  Vicuna. 


You  have  taken  liberty— it  wa 
And  therefore  il  becomes  an  ui 
To  rein  it  in  with  curba. 

nt&jwting  and  addmrtng  QuUfuasxo] 

This  is  no  more  th 

•  baldness  cc 
a  daringly,  unlesi 
Talk  even  so  I    One'  tuns  in:o  the  other. 
The  boldness  of  this  worthy  officer. 

[Paintixf  to  B 
Which  now  has  but  mistaken  in  its  mark. 
Preserved,  when  naught  but  boldness  could  pi 

To  the  Emperor  his  capita]  riiy.  Prague, 

In  a  roosi  formidable  mutiny 

Of  the  whole  garrmjn.  \SIiblary  brisk  at  a  d 
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I  know  a  spell  that  will  soon  dispossess 
The  evil  spirit  in  him. 

QtnsTEicraiG  {walking  upamidcmiinevkUnldUqirieL) 

Friend,  friend ! 
O !  this  is  worse,  far  worse,  than  we  had  sufier'd 
Ourselves  to  dream  of  at  Vienna.    There 
We  saw  it  only  with  a  courtier's  eyes, 
Ryes  dazxled  by  the  splendor  of  the  throne. 
We  had  not  seen  the  War-chieC  the  Commander. 
The  man  all-powerful  in  his  camp.    Here,  here, 
Tis  quite  another  thing. 

Here  is  no  Emperor  more— the  Duke  is  Emperor. 
Alas,  my  friend !  alas,  my  noble  friend ! 
This  walk  which  yon  have  ta'en  me  through  the  camp 
Strikes  my  hopes  prostrate. 

OCTAVIO. 

Now  yon  see  yourself 
Of  what  a  perilous  kind  the  office  is, 
Which  you  deliver  to  me  from  the  Court 
The  least  suspicion  of  the  General 
Costs  me  my  freedom  and  my  life,  and  would 
Bat  hasten  his  most  desperate  enterprise. 

QUESTEXBF.BG. 

Where  was  our  reason  sleeping  when  we  trusted 
This  madman  with  the  sword,  and  placed  such  power 
In  such  a  hand  ?  I  tell  you,  he  '11  refuse, 
Flatly  refuse,  to  obey  the  Imperial  orders. 
Friend,  he  can  do 't,  and  what  he  can,  he  will 
And  then  the  impunity  of  his  defiance — 
Oh !  what  a  proclamation  of  our  weakness ! 

OCTAVIO. 

P"  ye  think  too,  he  has  brought  his  wife  and  daughter 

Wiihout  a  purpose  hither?  Here  in  camp! 

Ami  at  the  very  point  of  lime,  in  which 

UV  're  arming  for  the  war  ?  That  he  has  taken 

Thi*c,  the  last  pledges  of  his  loyalty, 

Away*  from  out  the  Kinperor's  domains — 

Th  -  is  no  doubtful  token  of  the  nearness 

Of  some  eruption ! 

QIESTENBERG. 

How  shall  we  hold  footing 
Btneath  this  tempest,  which  collects  itself 
And  threat*  us  from  all  quarters  ?  The  enemy 
ni  the  empire  on  our  borders,  now  already 
The  master  of  the  Danube,  and  still  farther, 
And  farther  still,  extending  every  hour! 
In  our  interior  the  alarum-bells 
M*  insurrection — peasantry  in  arms — 
All  orders  diwontented — and  the  army, 
J  ;«t  in  the  moment  of  our  expectation 
Of  aidance  from  it — lo !  this  very  army 
Sniurt-d.  run  wild.  l(*t  to  all  discipline, 
I»>rn'd,  and  rent  nMinder  from  the  state 
And  from  their  sovereign,  the  blind  instrument 
IX  the  most  daring  of  mankind,  a  weapon 
Of  fearful  power,  which  at  his  will  he  wields! 

OCTAVIO. 

Nay.  nay.  friend !  let  us  not  despair  too  soon. 
Men's  woios  are  ever  l>older  than  their  deeds: 
Ar.d  many  a  resolute,  who  now  ap*  tears 
Made  up  to  all  extremes,  will,  on  a  sudden 
lind  in  his  breast  a  heart  he  wot  not  of, 
l>t  but  a  single  honest  man  speak  out 
IKe  true  name  of  his  crime!  Remember  too, 
We  Mand  not  yet  so  wholly  unprotected. 
Uunta  Altringer  and  Galas  have  maintain 'd 


Their  little  army  faithful  to  its  duty, 
And  daily  it  becomes  more  numerous. 
Nor  can  he  take  us  by  surprise :  you  know 
I  hold  him  all  encompoas'd  by  my  listeners. 
Whatever  he  does,  is  mine,  even  while  'tis  doing- 
No  step  so  small,  but  instantly  I  hear  it ; 
Yea,  his  own  mouth  discloses  it 

QUXSTENBEJIO. 

Tis  quite 
Incomprehensible,  that  he  detects  not 
The  foe  so  near! 

OCTAVIO. 

Beware,  you  do  not  think. 
That  I,  by  lying  arts,  and  complaisant 
Hypocrisy,  have  skulked  into  his  graces : 
Or  with  the  substance  of  smooth  professions 
Nourish  his  all-con6ding  friendship !  No— 
CompeU'd  aliko  by  prudence,  and  that  duty 
Which  we  all  owe  our  country,  and  our  sovereign. 
To  hide  my  genuine  feelings  from  him,  yet 
Ne'er  havo  1  duped  him  with  base  counterfeits! 

QUESTENBERO. 

It  is  the  visible  ordinance  of  Heaven. 

OCTAVIO. 

I  know  not  what  it  is  that  so  attracts 

And  links  him  both  to  me  and  to  my  son. 

Comrades  and  friends  we  always  were— long  hab 

Adventurous  deeds  perform 'd  in  company, 

And  all  those  many  and  various  incidents 

Which  store  a  soldier's  memory  with  affections, 

Had  bound  us  long  and  early  to  each  other — 

Yet  I  can  name  the  day,  w  hen  all  at  once 

His  heart  roue  on  me,  and  his  confidence 

Shot  out  in  sudden  f-rowth.    It  was  the  morning 

Before  the  memorable  fiizht  at  Lutzner. 

1  Tr*rcd  by  an  u«ly  dream.  I  sought  him  out, 

To  press  him  to  accept  another  charger. 

At  distance  from  the  tent.-,  beneath  a  tree, 

I  found  him  in  a  sleep.    When  I  had  waked  him 

And  had  related  all  my  bodings  to  him, 

IiOng  time  he  stared  u'mhi  me,  like  a  man 

Astounded  ;  thereon  fell  ujx»n  my  neck, 

And  manifested  to  ine  an  emotion 

That  liir  outstripp'd  the  worth  of  that  small  service. 

Since  then  his  confidence  has  follow'd  me 

With  the  same  pace  thai  mine  has  fled  from  him. 

QUESTENBERO. 

You  lead  your  son  into  the  secret  ? 


OCTAVIO. 


No! 


Ql'ESTENBERG. 

What !  and  not  warn  him  either  what  baa  hands 
His  Jot  has  placed  him  in  ? 

OCTAVIO. 

I  must  perforce 
Leave  him  in  wardship  to  his  innocence. 
His  young  and  open  soul — dissimulation 
Is  foreign  to  its  habits !  Ignorance 
Alone  can  keep  alive  the  cheerful  air, 
The  unembarrass'd  sense  and  light  free  spirit 
That  make  the  Duke  secure. 

Ql'ESTENBERG  (anxiouslu). 

My  honor'd  friend !  most  highly  do  I  deem 

Of  Colonel  Pieeolomini — yet — if 

Reflect  a  little— 
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OCTAVIO. 

I  must  venture  it 
Hush ! — There  he  comes ! 


SCENE  IV. 


Max.  Piccolomini,  Octayio  Piccolomini, 
questenbero. 

MAX. 

Ha!  there  he  is  himself.  Welcome,  my  father! 

[He  embraces  his  father.   As  he  turn$  round,  he 

observes  Questenberg,  and  draws  back  with 

a  cold  and  reserved  air. 
Too  are  engaged,  I  see.  I  '11  not  disturb  you. 

OCTAVIO. 

How,  Max.  ?  Look  closer  at  this  visitor. 
Attention,  Max.,  an  old  friend  merits — Reverence 
Belongs  of  right  to  the  envoy  of  your  sovereign. 

max.  (drUy). 
Von  Questenberg ! — Welcome — if  you  bring  with  you 
Aught  good  to  our  head-quarters. 

QUE8TENBEBG  {seizing  hi*  hand). 

Nay,  draw  not 
Your  hand  away,  Count  Piccolomini ! 
Not  on  mine  own  account  alone  I  seized  it. 
And  nothing  common  will  I  say  therewith. 

[Taking  the  hands  of  both 
Octavio— Max.  Piccolomini! 

0  savior  names,  and  full  of  happy  omen ! 

Ne'er  will  her  prosperous  genius  turn  from  Austria, 
While  two  such  stars,  with  blessed  influences 
Beaming  protection,  shine  above  her  hosts. 

max. 

Heh  I — Noble  minwter !  You  miss  your  part 

You  came  not  here  to  act  a  panegyric. 

You  're  sent,  I  know,  to  find  fault  and  to  scold  us— 

1  must  not  be  beforehand  with  my  comrades. 

octavio  (to  Max.). 
He  comes  from  court,  where  people  are  not  quite 
So  well  contented  with  the  Duke,  as  here. 

max. 
What  now  have  they  contrived  to  find  out  in  him  ? 
That  he  alone  determines  for  himself 
What  he  himself  alone  doth  understand ! 
Well,  therein  he  docs  right,  and  will  persist  in 't 
Heaven  never  meant  him  for  that  passive  thing 
That  can  be  struck  and  hammer'd  out  to  suit 
Another's  taste  and  fancy.    He  '11  not  dance 
To  every  tune  of  every  minister : 
It  goes  against  his  nature — he  can't  do  it 
He  is  possess'd  by  a  commanding  spirit, 
And  his  too  is  the  station  of  command. 
And  well  for  us  it  is  so !  There  exist 
Few  fit  to  rule  themselves,  but  few  that  use 
Their  intellects  intelligently. — Then 
Well  for  the  whole,  if  there  be  found  a  man, 
Who  makes  himself  what  nature  destined  him, 
The  pause,  the  central  point  to  thousand  thousands- 
Stands  fix'd  and  stately,  like  a  firm-built  column* 
Where  all  may  press  with  joy  and  confidence. 
Now  such  a  man  is  Wallenstein ;  and  if 
Another  better  suits  the  court — no  other 
Sut  such  a  one  as  he  can  serve  the  army 

QtfSTEXBERa 

The  army  ?  Doubtless  1 


OCTAVIO  (to  QUXSTENBXXG). 

Hush !  Suppress  it,  friend ! 
Unless  some  end  were  answered  by  the  utterance.-* 
Of  him  there  you  '11  make  nothing. 

max.  (continuing). 

In  their  diwtrms 
They  call  a  spirit  up,  and  when  he  comes, 
Straight  their  flesh  creeps  and  quivers,  and  they 

dread  him 
More  than  the  ills  for  which  they  call'd  him  up. 
The  uncommon,  the  sublime,  must  seem  and  be 
like  things  of  every  day. — But  in  the  field. 
Ay,  there  the  Present  Being  makes  itself  felt 
The  personal  must  command,  the  actual  eye 
Examine.    If  to  be  the  chieftain  asks 
All  that  is  great  in  nature,  let  it  be 
likewise  his  privilege  to  move  and  act 
In  all  the  correspondencies  of  greatness. 
The  oracle  within  him,  that  which  lives, 
He  must  invoke  and  question — not  dead  books, 
Not  ordinances,  not  mould-rotted  papers. 

OCTAVIO. 

My  son !  of  those  old  narrow  ordinances 
Let  us  not  hold  too  lightly.  They  are  weights 
Of  priceless  value,  which  oppress'd  mankind 
Tied  to  the  volatile  will  of  their  oppressors. 
For  always  formidable  was  the  league 
And  partnership  of  free  power  with  free  will. 
The  way  of  ancient  ordinance,  though  it  winds, 
Is  yet  no  devious  way.    Straight  forward  goes 
The  lightning's  path,  and  straight  the  fearful  path 
Of  the  cannon-ball.    Direct  it  flies  and  rapid, 
Shattering  that  it  may  reach,  and  shattering  what  it 

reaches. 
My  son !  the  road,  the  human  being  travels, 
That,  on  which  blessing  comes  and  goes,  doth  follow 
The  river's  course,  the  valley's  playful  windings. 
Curves  round  the  corn-field  and  the  hill  of  vines, 
Honoring  the  holy  bounds  of  property ! 
And  thus  secure,  though  late,  leads  to  its  end. 

QUESTENBERG. 

O  hoar  your  father,  noble  youth !  hear  him, 
Who  is  at  once  the  hero  and  the  man. 

OCTAVIO. 

My  son,  the  nursling  of  the  camp  spoke  in  thee ! 
A  war  of  fifteen  years 
Hath  been  thy  education  and  thy  school 
Peace  hast  thou  never  witness'd !  There  exists 
A  higher  than  the  warrior's  excellence. 
In  war  itself  war  is  no  ultimate  purpose. 
The  vast  and  sudden  deeds  of  violence, 
Adventures  wild,  and  wonders  of  the  moment, 
These  are  not  they,  my  son,  that  generate 
The  Calm,  the  Blissful,  and  the  enduring  Mighty ! 
Lo  there !  the  soldier,  rapid  architect ! 
Builds  his  light  town  of  canvas,  and  at  once 
The  whole  scene  moves  and  bustles  momently. 
With  arms,  and  neighing  steeds,  and  mirth  and  quarra 
The  motley  market  fills ;  the  roads,  the  streams 
Are  crowded  with  new  freights,  trade  stirs  and  hurries 
But  on  some  morrow  morn,  all  suddenly, 
The  tents  drop  down,  the  horde  renews  its  march 
Dreary,  and  solitary  as  a  church-yard 
The  meadow  and  down-trodden  seed-plot  lie 
And  the  year's  harvest  is  gone  utterly 
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MAX. 

e  Ejmperor  make  peace,  my  father! 

idly  would  I  give  the  blood-stain'd  laurel 

first  violet*  of  the  leafless  spring, 

in  those  quiet  fields  where  I  have  joumey'd ! 

OCTAVIO. 

ils  thee  T  What  so  moves  thee  all  at  once  T 


lave  I  ne'er  beheld  I  I  have  beheld  it 

tence  am  I  come  hither :  O !  that  sight, 

tiers  still  before  me,  like  some  landscape 

the  distance, — some  delicious  landscape ! 

i  conducted  me  through  countries  where 

lt  has  not  yet  reach'd.  life,  life,  my  father — 

terabte  father,  life  has  charms 

we  have  ne'er  experienced.   We  have  been 

-aging  along  its  barren  coasts, 

me  poor  ever-roaming  horde  of  pirates, 

rowded  in  the  rank  and  narrow  ship, 

m  the  wild  sea  with  wild  usages, 

>w  aught  of  the  main  land,  but  the  bays 

safeliest  they  may  venture  a  thieves'  landing. 

sr  in  the  inland  dales  the  land  conceals 

and  exquisite,  O !  nothing,  nothing, 

behold  of  that  in  our  rude  voyage. 

ttavio  {attentive,  with  an  appearance  of 
uneasiness). 

your  journey  has  reveaTd  this  to  you  T 

MAX. 

he  first  leisure  of  my  life.    O  tell  me, 

the  meed  and  purpose  of  the  toil, 
inful  toil,  which  robb'd  me  of  my  youth, 

a  heart  unsoul'd  and  solitary, 

uninfbrm'd,  unomamented, 

camp's  stir  and  crowd  and  ceaseless  larum, 

ghing  war-horse,  the  air-shattering  trumpet, 

varied,  still  returning  hour  of  duty, 

f  command,  and  exercise  of  arras — 

nothing  here,  there 's  nothing  in  all  this 
fy  the  heart,  the  gasping  heart ! 
istling  nothingness,  where  the  soul  is  not — 
inot  be  the  sole  felicity, 
annot  be  man's  best  and  only  pleasures ! 

OCTAVIO. 

ant  thou  leamt,  my  son,  in  this  short  journey. 

MAX. 

thrice  lovely !  when  at  length  the  soldier 
home  into  life ;  when  he  becomes 

/-man  among  his  fellow-men. 

irs  are  unfurl'd,  the  cavalcade 

s,  and  now  the  buzz  is  hush'd,  and  hark ! 

soft  peace-march  beats,  home,  brothers,  home ! 

s  and  helmets  arc  all  garlanded 

»en  boughs,  the  last  plundering  of  the  fields. 

'  gates  fly  open  of  themselves, 

•ed  no  longer  the  petard  to  tear  them. 

iparts  are  all  til  I'd  with  men  and  women, 

aceful  men  and  women,  that  send  onwards 

nd  welcoming^  upon  the  air, 

hey  make  breezy  with  affectionate  gestures, 
the  towers  rings  out  the  merry  peal, 


orijrinal, 

•n  blut'ren  I»rbeer  neb  ich  hin  mit  Freuden 
r»  entfe  Wikhen.  daa  der  Mrrz  una  bringt, 
m  diirftif  e  Pfund  der  oeuverjiiof  tea  Erde. 


The  joyous  vespers  of  a  bloody  day. 

0  happy  man,  O  fortunate !  for  whom 

The  well-known  door,  the  faithful  arras  are  open, 
The  faithful  tender  arms  with  mute  embracing. 

questenberg  (apparently  much  affected)* 
O !  that  you  should  speak 
Of  such  a  distant,  distant  time,  and  not 
Of  the  to-morrow,  not  of  this  to-day. 

max  (turning  round  to  kim,  quick  and  vehement). 
Where  lies  the  fault  but  on  you  in  Vienna ! 

1  will  deal  openly  with  you,  Questenberg. 
Just  now,  as  first  I  saw  you  standing  here, 
(I  '11  own  it  to  you  freely)  indignation 
Crowded  and  press'd  my  inmost  soul  together. 
Tib  ye  that  hinder  peace,  ye! — and  the  warrior, 
It  is  the  warrior  that  must  force  it  from  you. 
Ye  fret  the  General's  life  out,  blacken  him. 
Hold  him  up  as  a  rebel,  and  Heaven  knows 

What  else  still  worse,  because  he  spares  the  Saxons, 
And  tries  to  awaken  confidence  in  the  enemy ; 
Which  yet 's  the  only  way  to  peace :  for  if 
War  intermit  not  during  war,  how  then 
And  whence  can  peace  come? — Your  own  plagues 

fall  on  you ! 
Even  as  I  love  what 's  virtuous,  hate  I  you. 
And  here  make  I  this  vow,  here  pledge  myself; 
My  blood  shall  spurt  out  for  this  Wallenstein, 
And  my  heart  drain  off,  drop  by  drop,  ere  ye 
Shall  revel  and  dance  jubilee  o'er  his  ruin.      [Exit 


SCENE  V. 
Questenberg,  Octavio  Picoolomini 

questenberg. 
Alas,  alas  !  and  stands  it  so  ? 

[Then  in  pressing  and  impatient  tones 
What,  friend !  and  do  we  let  him  go  away 
In  this  delusion — let  him  go  away  ? 
Not  call  him  back  immediately,  not  open 
His  eyes  upon  the  spot  ? 

octavio  (recovering  himself  out  of  a  deep  study) 

He  has  now  open'd  mine, 
And  I  see  more  than  pleases  me. 

QUESTENBERG. 

What  is  it? 

OCTAVIO. 

Curse  on  this  journey ! 

QUESTENBERG. 

But  why  so?  What  is  itf 

OCTAVIO. 

Come,  come  along,  friend !  I  must  follow  up 
The  ominous  track  immediately.  Mine  eyes 
Arc  open'd  now,  and  I  must  use  them.  Come ! 

[Draws  Questenberg  on  wilh  him. 

QUESTENBERG. 

What  now  ?  Where  go  you  then  ? 

OCTAVIO. 

To  her  herself 

QUESTENBERG. 

octavio  (interrupting  Wm,  and  correcting  himself) 
To  the  Duke.  Come,  let  us  go— Tis  done,  '.is  done 
I  see  the  net  that  is  thrown  over  him. 
Oh !  he  returns  not  to  me  as  he  went 

QUESTENBERG 

Nay.  but  explain  yourself. 
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ji  prevent  thii-  journey  !    Whi'reliire 

from  llim  ' — Vuu  were  in  Itii.'  rie,hL 
c  wnnfd  him !  Now  it  in  loo  Isle. 


Bui  uJlo/'i  loo  Intel  tieitiink  yourself,  my  friend, 
Thai  you  an  talking  nbsoluta  riddles  lo  rae. 

octavio  (mow  colltxted)- 
Come !  to  the  Duke'a.    T  is  close  upon  the  hour, 
Which  ho  appointed  ymi  !'■<!  amlii'tite.    Com*! 
A  curse,  a  threefuld  cur*,  upon  ihis  jituraey  i 

[lie  leads  QiiuT£XBEHa  «/. 


STENT.  VI. 


The  foolish  old  coicomb! 

Ey !  lei  him  alone  though.  1  tike  «»  hear  hoi , 
there  ii  inure  in  hi*  Kordi  than  can  be  aeeo  at  6ir 
sight. 

Off  ihey  come. 

There!  at  iho  .ide-dour. 

[Tin/  Ann-yof  Seni /ribw*  atorf*.  jlCttl 
ftrtngii  (A*  atof  of  coiiuxnid  im  a  red  tWina, 
and  places  it  an  the  table  mar  Ot  Dahti  chair. 
They  are  announced  /r™.  uilaoaf.  nai  lb 
«wn£*  nf  (it  doorfiy  opea. 


Changes  to  a  spacious  Chamber  in  fA*  House  of  At 
Duke  of  Friedlanil.— Servants  employed  in  putting 
the  tables  and  chairs  in  onlrr.  Duritie  this  ei.lcri 
SenI,  (ifeon  oM  Italian  doctor,  in  black  awl  tsattsti 

with  which  he  marki  oul  the  quarters  of  the  bet 

Come— lo  iulnd-,  toil. '  Make  on  end  otiL  1 
iho  sentry  coil  uut.  "  Stand  to  yj'ir  nrm* !"  They  will 


Poh !  Muff  and  miwiw !  Tl.nl  V  wh.il  I  cull  a  Ai, 


Yes ;  and  Id  the  Empress  la 
And  by  both  Majesties  were  we  admitted 
To  ku»  Iho  liond. 


Wlii.-li  yr.u  i-i 


I  did  even  thai 
Mo  do.    I  told  them. 
daughter's  murriagr 
nt  into  the  field, 

'l\i  Jura  ihe  ( ioi'ti'J  Imsliand  nil  betrothed. 

And  did  they  guest  the  choice  which  1  had  made? 
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honors  and  that  solemn  courtesy, 
te  tenderness  which  was  put  on, 
guise  ol  pity,  not  of  favor. 
:ht's  wife,  Duke  Albrecht's  princely  wife, 
ach's  noble  daughter,  should  not  so- 
so  should  she  have  been  received. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

they  have  ta'en  offence.    My  latest  con- 

uct, 

at  it,  no  doubt 

DUCHESS. 

O  that  they  had ! 
n  long  accustom 'd  to  defend  you, 
d  pacify  distemper'd  spirits. 
9  rail'd  at  you.     They  wrapp'd  them  up, 

in  such  oppressive,  solemn  silence ! — 
every-day  misunderstanding, 
it  pique,  no  cloud  that  passes  over : 
roost  luckless,  most  unhealable, 
place.     The  Queen  of  Hungary 
rly  to  call  me  her  dear  aunt, 
it  departure  to  embrace  me— 

WALLENSTEIN. 

nittcd  it  ? 

i  (wiping  away  her  tears,  after  a  pause). 

She  did  embrace  me, 
ret  when  I  had  already  taken 
leave,  and  when  the  door  already 
upon  me,  then  did  she  come  out 
;  she  had  suddenly  bethought  herself, 
i  me  to  her  bosom,  more  with  anguish 
>rness. 
.exstei.v  (seizes  her  hand  soothingly). 

Nay.  now  collect  yourself. 
3f  Egeenberg  and  Uchlcnstein, 

•  other  friends  there  ? 

duchess  (sltaking  her  head). 

I  saw  none. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

sador  from  Spain,  who  once  was  wont 
>  warmly  for  mc  I — 

DUCHESS. 

Silent,  silent ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

;  then  are  eclipsed  for  us.    Henceforward 
)11  on,  our  own  fire,  our  own  light. 

DUCHESS. 

it — were  it,  my  dear  I/)rd,  in  that 
,ed  about  the  court  in  buzz  and  whisper, 
counlrv  let  itself  be  heard 
that  which  Father  Lamormain 

lints  and 

WALLENSTEIN  (eagerly). 

Lamormain !  what  said  he  ? 

duchess. 
c  accused  of  having  daringly 
the  powers  intrusted  to  you,  charged 
rous  contempt  of  the  Emperor 
preme  behests.     The  proud  Bavarian, 

•  Spaniards  stand  up  your  accusers — 
'«  a  storm  collecting  over  you 

p  fearful  menace  than  that  former  one 
H'd  you  headlong  down  at  Regensburg. 

•  talk,  said  he,  of Ah ! — 

[Stifling  extreme  emotion. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Proceed ! 
)  N 


I  cannot  utter  it ! 


DUCHESS. 
WALLENSTEIN. 

Proceed! 


Well! 


DUCHESS. 

They  talk 

WALLENSTEIN. 
DUCHESS. 

Of  a  second (catches  her  voice  and  hesitates). 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Second 


DUCHESS. 


-Dismission. 


More  disgraceful 


WALLENSTEIN. 

Talk  they  t 
[Strides  across  the  Chamber  in  tehemenl  agitatio  . 
O !  they  force,  they  thrust  me 
With  violence  against  my  own  will,  onward ! 

duchess  (presses  near  to  him,  in  entreaty). 
O !  if  there  yet  bo  time,  my  husband !  if 
By  giving  way  and  by  submission,  this 
Can  bo  averted — my  dear  Lord,  give  way ! 
Win  down  your  proud  heart  to  it !  Tell  that  heart, 
It  is  your  sovereign  Lord,  your  Emperor, 
Before  whom  you  retreat   O  let  no  longer 
Low  tricking  malice  blacken  your  good  meaning 
With  venomous  glosses.    Stand  you  up 
Shielded  and  helm'd  and  weapon'd  with  the  truth. 
And  drive  before  you  into  uttermost  shamo 
These  slanderous  liars !  Few  firm  friends  have  we— 
You  know  it ! — The  swift  growth  of  our  good  fortune 
It  hath  but  set  us  up  a  mark  for  hatred. 
What  arc  we,  if  the  sovereign's  grace  and  favor 
Stand  not  before  us  ? 


SCEiNE  VIII. 


Enter  the  Countess  Tertsky,  leading  in  her  hand  the 
Princess  Tiiekla,  richly  adorned  with  Brilliants. 

Countess,  Tiiekla,  Wallenstein,  Duchess. 

countess. 
How,  sister !    What,  already  upon  business ! 

[Observing  the  countenance  of  the  Duchess 
And  business  of  no  pleasing  kind  I  see, 
Ere  he  has  gladden'd  at  his  child.   The  first 
Moment  belongs  to  joy.     Here,  Fried  land !  father ! 
Tlus  is  thy  daughter. 

[Tiiekla  approaches  with  a  shy  and  timid  air,  and 
bends  herself  as  about  to  hiss  his  hand.  He  receives 
her  in  his  arms,  and  rtmains  standing  for  some 
time  lost  in  Uie  feeling  of  her  presence. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Yes !  pure  and  lovely  hath  hope  risen  on  mo  • 
I  take  her  as  the  pledge  of  greater  fortune. 

DUCHESS. 

*T  was  but  a  little  child  when  you  departed 
To  raise  up  that  great  army  for  the  Emperor  : 
And  after,  at  the  close  of  the  campaign. 
When  you  roturn'd  home  out  of  Pomcrunia, 
Your  daughter  was  already  in  the  convent, 
Wherein  she  has  rcmain'd  till  now. 


WALLENSTEIN. 


The  while 
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We  in  the  Geld  here  gave  our  cures  and  [oils 
To  mote  her  groin,  and  fight  hot  ■  free  way 
To  lbs  loftiest  earthly  good;  Id!  molhcr  Nature 
Wilhin  the  peaceful  silent  convent  walls 
11m  dona  her  part,  and  out  of  her  free  grace 
Hath  she  besiuw'd  on  the  beloved  child 
The  godlike ;  ami  now  leads  her  thu>  adom'd 
To  meet  her  splendid  fortune,  and  my  hope. 

DUCKI39(fllTjnUCT.M. 

Thou  wouldtl  not  have  recognized  thy  lather. 


>  intended,  thai  my  bosineas 
Should  be  my  higheil  best  good-fortune' 

»ky  rutrrr,and  dtlirrriliTltrttatla  Dun 
JnVA  he  breaks  open  Avrrsssurfy. 

I  your  trouble !    For  hit  joy 


Won 


Id!  i 


When  hut  she  raw  your  hire, 

O  yea,  yea,  raoti 
At  the  first  glance  !— My  Either  is  not  oiler  d. 
The  form  that  stands  before  me  falsifies 
No  feature  of  the  image  that  hath  lived 
So  lung  » i  [Mil  mo  ! 


Then  I  too  must  hoi' 
r'or  hii  munitieent  hi 
Ere  yet  the  father's  I 


The  voice  of  my  child ! 

[Tint  after  a  pause. 
1  was.  indignant  at  my  destiny, 
Tlial  il  denied  me  a  man-child  to  be 
Heir  of  my  name  and  of  my  prosperous  fortun 
And  re-illume  my  soon  eiuoguinh'd  Being 
In  a  proud  line  uf  princes. 
I  wruug'd  my  destiny.     Here  upon  this  head. 
So  lovely  in  its  maiden  bloom,  will  1 
Let  fall  the  garland  of  a  life  or  war. 
Nor  deem  it  lost,  il'  only  1  can  wreath  it. 
Transmitted  to  a  regal  ornament. 
Around  iheae  beauteous  brow*. 

{lit  cbup,  her  in  Ail  arms  as  Piccolomini  ( 


.Com 


Piecalomini,  to  feel 


ri  hail  spoken  lo 


And  making  hnppy. 

[He  grtapt  the  hand  of  the  Drcinxs.  wilk  suS  •» 
crtaihig  icnrmrn. 

How  my  heart  pours  out 
lis  all  of  thanks  lo  him  !  O !  bow  I  wm 
To  Otter  oil  thing?  in  the  dear  name  F'riedland. 
While  1  shall  live,  so  long  will  I  remain 
The  captive  of  litis  name  i  in  II  shall  bloom 
My  every  lorlune.  every  lovely  hope. 
Ineilrieably  a>  in  some  magic  ring 
In  this  name  hath  my  destiny  churm-bound  me' 
cou.vrcsa  bdto  daring  ttu  rime  has  tm  annauff 

vntchiKi:  tlit  Vent,  and  remarks  tlust  At  U  last  a. 

t/mupAl  Mr  the  IrOrri). 
My  sssssssT  wishes  us  to  leave  htm.     Com*. 
"'i[.i.i:\,TniN  ('urns  himself  round  quick,  niltra  *•» 
self,  and  speois  tnth  chirrfulnm  to  At  Drcue- . 
Oii'.'c  nii,if  1  Ind  tfirc  wclrome  to  ibe  cusp. 
Thou  art  the  hostcw  of  this  court.     Too.  Mai, 
Wdl  now  again  administer  your  old  office. 
While  we  perform  [lie  sovereign's  business  here. 

[Mas,  PiceoiAimsi  offirs  tt(  DtCHntsAisa™ ,  IW 
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>[  forthwith 


[<  a**rr  at  Ihe  Tyrol  paseao.  1 1 
S*id  some  one  In  him.  that  he  let 
Tht  Spaniards  on  me  from  ihe  Mi 

Welt,  and  the  old  Scam,  ihsj 

In  contraband  negotiations,  be 

Us  1(1111111  himself  again  of  ills-     Whal  brings  he 

tram  the  Coum  Thurf 

The  Count  communicate*, 
lie  ha  found  001  ihe  Swedish  chancellor 
Ai  Halberstadi.  where  ihe  convention'!  held, 
Who  Bay*,  you  've  bred  him  out,  and  thai  he  '11  have 
No  further  dealings  with  you. 


Thai  you  decoy  ihe  Swede* — Ui  make  fools  of  them 
Will  league  yvanelf  will]  Saiony against  Ihem, 
And  at  Laal  make  yourself  a  riddance  ol'  ihem 
With,  ■  peltry  sura  of  money. 

n  iLLISSTIIH. 

So  Ihen,  doubtless. 
Vs.  doubtless.  Ihli  nms  modest  Swede  expneli 
Tksl  I  ah»U  yield  liim  i-oruc  tiiir  (mniraii  Unci 
For  on  prey  and  booty,  that  ourselves  ui  laal 


Nay,  yield  ihem  up  that  tot,  thai  speck  of  land— 
It  goe*  not  from  your  portion.    If  you  win 
The  frame,  what  maTlcra  it  to  you  who  pay!  it  ? 

Off  with  them,  off!  Thou  undeniond'il  not  ihia. 

Nerer  ahall  it  be  aaid  of  mo.  1  parccli'd 

My  native  laud  away,  dbimoniber'd  Germany, 

Betray'd  it  Id  *  foreigner,  in  order 

Id  come  with  ileal  thy  Bead,  and  filch  away 

My  own  share  of  the  plunder— .Never!  never!— 

.\o  foreign  power  shall  strike  root  in  ill"  cnifiirc. 

And  lent  of  all.  these  Goths  !  these  hunger-wolves 

Ulio  send  such  envious,  hot  and  greedy  glances 

Towards  the  rich  blessing*  of  our  German  lands ! 


fl.-i,i  y  1.111  iiicoiit  iioiliin?  Liinlu-r  dim •  ti 

For  the  Emperor's  service. 

waij^HiOTiN  («/ltr  a  pause,  during  which  he 
foots  namndu  on  Tnnttr). 

And  from  whence  dosi  thou  know 
That  I'm  not  golling  him  for  ihe  Emperor's  service  ( 
Whence  knowtst  lliuu  I  lull  I  'in  rim  nulling  all  of  you  f 
Dost  ihou  know  roe  so  well  I   When  made  I  thee 
The  intendant  of  my  so 


1-  (lull 


Uy  inmost  though  la 

10  1I1.-.  The  Emperor,  it  ia  true. 
amiss ;  and  if  1  lamld. 

■ml  the  1 
To  know 
Of  that. 

pay  him  « 

1]  ho  hath 

1  should 

dnne  me,    Il  delights  mo 
but  whether  I  shall  uao  it, 
ave  though!   thai  Ihou  oouidat 

No  wiselier  iluui  Ihy  fellows. 


Hew  stand 
You  -II  find 


SCENE  XI. 

LO.    WaLLIIMTEnr,  THRTSIT. 

iQoin  without  t  Are  they  prepared  f 


Ihem  in  the  very  mood  you  wish 
oboul  the  Emperor's  requisitions, 
tumultuous. 


Declared  himself t 
Since  you  built  u] 


What  Piccolomini  does,  that  Ihey  do  too. 
WAL1.KHSTCIN. 
neon,  Ihen.  I  tuny  venture  somewhat  with  thorn 

rou  are  assured  of  ihe  Piccolomini. 


No!  more  assured  of  it 


•alt 


You  will  deal,  btnWM 
More  airly  with  the  Salons  '.  They  lose  patien 
While  ytra  shift  ground  and  make  so  many  cur 
Say,  10  what  purpose  oil  Ihese  masks  t  Your  fri 
Are  plunged  in  doubts,  baffled,  and  led  astray  in  you.  1 
Tae/e's  Oienslein,  there 'h  Amheim — nuilher  knows' 
man  he  should  think  of  your  procrastinations,  I 

Mid  in  ihe  end  I  prove  ihe  liar ;  all 
Panes  through  me.     I  have  noi  even  your  hand-; 


I* 


would  you  misted  not  bo  much  lo  Ociui  w. 
The  for! 

Thou  leaches!  me  lo  kr 

lesidca.  I  have  his  horoscope  1 
We  both  are  bom  beneath  like  sU 

rutf 

Mff 

To  this  belong!  its  own  particular 
f  therefore  Ihou  canst  warrant  id 

aspect, 
e  the  rest— 
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Their  worda  of  honor  they  mini  give,  Ui 
Give  them  in  writing  10  tnc  promising 
Pevotioo  io  my  aervice  iiwoacdJiomi/. 


OT  each  man  with  (he  whole     lie  who  today 
Forget*  himself  (breed  on  want  with  (he  nirrani 
Will  become  »ber.  aeeing  but  hirnaelt 
Keel  only  his  own  weakness,  end  with  apeed 
Will  race  about,  and  march  on  in  the  dd 
High  road  of  duly,  ihe  old  breed  trodden  road, 
And  seek  bul  to  make  shelter  in  good  plight. 

The  lime  U  not ; 


TIte  eiception  of  thei 
They  'II  always  place 
With  this  reserve 


■■  towards  Austria 


;  ant!  all  the  General* 


Hive  been  invited. 


And  if  I  bring  it  to  yon,  black  on  white, 
Thai  ail  tho  loader*  who  am  present  here 
Give  Ihemsolirs  up  to  you.  wiiliout  condition; 

Siv,  \\\\\  yiMJ  t.'-i  n — ■''"  ■<  wilt  voti  *'i"^  v^J.'il" 


But  «*en  will  it  be  rij 


You'll  wait  upc 

Till  the  earthly 

In  your  own  boom  are  yourdeatii 

Confidence  in  yourself,  prompt  res 

Thii  is  your  Venus !  and  the  bouI 

Tho  only  one  dial  hajmcth  you,  ii 


So  you  aay  always- 


itam,  and  on  their  bonis. 


Thoo  apeakesi  as  thou  understand'at.     Bow  orl 
And  many  a  time  I've  told  lliee,  Jnuiler, 
That  lustrous  god,  wai  setting  al  Iby  birth. 
Thy  visual  power  aubduos  no  mysteries; 
MoL ■■■!  v :'i.  then  mnyc*t  but  burrow  in  tho  earth, 
Blind  aa  that  nubterresirinl.  who  with  wan. 
Lead-color'd  ahinc  lighted  thee  into  life. 
The  eomtnon,  the  tern-stria),  thou  mayest  sea, 
Wtthse     ■ 


Full  of  royaierioua  import  Nature  weave* 
And  fashion*  in  the  dentin — the  spirit's  ladder. 
That  from  this  grow  and  virible  world  of  dost 
Even  to  the  starry  world,  with  ihousnnd  rocrada. 
Builds  itself  up;  on  which  the  nnaeni  powers 
Mora  up  and  down  on  heavenly  rninWriea— 
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scene  m 

Wallenstein,  TektsxtJllq/— 7b  Attn  enter  Qdes- 

TENBEBG,  OCTAVIO  and  MAX.  PlCCOLOWNI,  BlTT- 

lee,  Isolani,  Mar  ADAS,  ana*  ttrw  otter  Generals. 
Wallewstein  motions  Questenbero,  who  in  con- 
sequence takes  the  chair  directly  opposite  to  him;  the 
other*  foBew,  arranging  themselves  according  to 
their  rank.     There  reigns  a  mosMentary  silence. 

WALLEXSTXUf. 

I  have  understood,  'tis  trust  A*  mm  and  import 
Of  your  instructions,  Questenberg;   have  weigh'd 

them, 
And  form'd  my  final,  absolute  resolve : 
Yet  it  seems  fitting,  that  the  Generals 
Should  hear  the  wOl  of  the  Emperor  from  your  mouth. 
May't  please  you  then  to  open  your  commission 
Before  these  noble  Chieftains  f 

'        QUESTEJflElO 

lam  ready 
To  obey  you ;  but  will  first  entreat  your  Highness, 
And  all  these  noble  Chieftains,  to  consider, 
The  Imperial  dignity  and  sovereign  right 
Speaks  from  sty  mouth,  and  not  my  own  presumption. 

WALLEJf  STEIN. 

We  excuse  all  preface. 

QUESTEttBERO. 

When  his  Majesty 
The  Emperor  to  his  courageous  armies 
Presented  in  the  person  of  Duke  Friedland 
A  most  experienced  and  renown'd  commander, 
He  did  it  in  glad  hope  and  confidence 
To  give  thereby  to  the  fortune  of  the  war 
A  rapid  and  auspicious  change.    The  onset 
Was  favorable  to  his  royal  wishes. 
Bohemia  was  deliver'd  from  the  Saxons, 
The  Swede's  career  of  conquest  check'd !  These  lands 
Began  to  draw  breath  freely,  as  Duke  Friedland 
From  all  the  streams  of  Germany  forced  hither 
The  scattcr'd  armies  of  the  enemy ; 
Hither  invoked  as  round  one  magic  circle 
The  Rhinegrave,  Dcrnhard,  Banner,  Oxenstein, 
Yea,  and  that  never-conquer'd  King  himself; 
Here  finally,  before  the  eye  of  Numbcrg, 
The  fearful  game  of  battle  to  decide. 

WALLEX8TEIN. 

May 't  please  you,  to  the  point 

QUESTENBERQ. 

In  Ntimberg's  camp  the  Swedish  monarch  left 
His  fame — in  Liitzen's  plains  his  life.     But  who 
Stood  not  astounded,  when  victorious  Friedland 
After  this  day  of  triumph,  this  proud  day, 
March'd  toward  Bohemia  with  the  speed  of  flight, 
And  vnni>h'd  from  the  theatro  of  war; 
While  the  young  Weimar  hero  forced  his  way 
In;o  Franconia,  to  the  Danube,  liko 
Sune  delving  winter-stream,  which,  where  it  rushes, 
Make*  its  own  channel ;  with  such  sudden  speed 
He  march'd,  and  now  at  once  'fore  Rcgenspurg 
Stood  to  the  affright  of  all  good  Catholic  Christians. 
Then  did  Bavaria's  well-deserving  Prince 
Entreat  swift  oidonce  in  his  extreme  need  ; 
The  Emperor  sends  seven  lioracmcn  to  Duko  Fried- 
land, 
Seven  horsemen  couriers  sends  he  with  the  entreaty : 
He  superadds  his  own,  and  supplicates 

Where  as  the  sovereign  lord  he  can  command. 

K2 


In  vain  his  supplication !  At  this  moment 
The  Duke  hears  only  his  old  hate  and  grudge. 
Barters  the  general  good  to  gratify 
Private  revenge— and  so  falls  Regenspurg. 

WALLEN8TEIN 

Max.,  to  what  period  of  the  war  alludes  he  f 
My  recollection  fails  me  here ! 


He 


When  we  were  in  Silesia. 


WALLEltSTEIIf. 

Ay!  is  it  sot 
But  what  had  we  to  do  there  t 

MAX. 

To  beat  out 
The  Swedes  and  Saxons  from  the  province. 

WALLXNSTEIIf. 

Trae, 

Tn  that  description  which  the  Minister  gave 
I  seem'd  to  have  forgotten  the  whole  war. 

[7b  QuESTENBUU 

Well,  but  proceed  a  little. 

QUESTENBERG. 

Yes ;  at  length 
Beside  the  river  Oder  did  the  Duke 
Assert  his  ancient  fame.     Upon  the  fields 
Of  Steinau  did  the  Swedes  lay  down  their  arms, 
Subdued  without  a  blow.     And  here,  with  others 
The  righteousness  of  Heaven  to  his  avenger 
Deliver'd  that  long-practised  stirrer-up 
Of  insurrection,  that  curse-laden  torch 
And  kindlcr  of  this  war,  Matthias  Thur. 
But  he  had  fallen  into  magnanimous  hands , 
Instead  of  punishment  he  found  reward, 
And  with  rich  presents  did  tho  Duko  dismiss 
The  arch-foe  of  his  Emperor. 

WALLEXSTEIX  (laughs). 

I  know, 
I  know  you  had  already  in  Vienna 
Your  windows  and  balconies  all  forestall'd 
To  see  him  on  the  executioner's  cart. 
I  might  have  lost  the  battle,  lost  it  too 
With  infamy,  and  still  retain'd  your  graces- 
But,  to  have  cheated  them  of  i  spectacle, 
Oh !  that  the  good  folks  of  Vienna  never, 
No,  never  can  forgive  me ! 

QUESTENBERQ. 

So  Silesia 
Was  freed,  and  all  things  loudly  call'd  the  Duke 
Into  Bavaria,  now  press'd  hard  on  all  sides. 
And  he  did  put  his  troops  in  motion :  slowly, 
Quite  at  his  ease,  and  by  the  longest  road 
He  traverses  Bohemia  ;  but  ere  ever 
He  hath  once  seen  the  enemy,  faces  round, 
Breaks  up  the  march,  and  takes  to  winter-quarters 

WALI.F.NSTEIV. 

The  troops  were  pitiably  destitute 

Of  every  necessary,  ever)'  comfort. 

The  winter  came.     What  thinks  his  Majesty 

His  troops  aro  made  of?  A  n't  we  men  /  subjected 

Like  other  men  to  wet,  and  cold,  and  all 

Tho  circumstance*  of  necessity  ? 

O  miserable  lot  of  the  jwor  soldier! 

Wherever  he  comes  in,  all  flee  before  him. 

And  when  he  goes  away,  the  general  curse 

Follows  him  on  liis  route.     All  must  be  seized. 


1JM 
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Nothing  i»  given  him.     And  compell'd  lo  n 
From  eveiy  man.  he  '■  every  man'*  abhorrem 
Behold,  hen?  stand  my  Generals-     Knrafla! 
Count  Doodate  !  Butler '.  Tell  ihn  man 
Bow  lung  the  soldiera'  pay  is  in  arrear*. 

Already  ■  full  year. 


And  'tie  the  hire 
Thai  eonad  rutea  the  hireling's  name  and  dutie*. 
The  •oldier'a  pay  it  the  aoldier'a  anna*!.* 


In  thia  aeaaon  I 
And  to  what  quarter  Willi  the  Emperor 
Thai  we  direct  onr  course  f 

OUtSTfcSBHIG. 

To  the  enemy, 
ilia  Majrdy  reaolvea,  thai  Regensburg 
Be  purified  from  the  enemy  ere  Eaater. 
Thai  Lutheraniam  may  be  no  longer  preaeh'd 
In  thai  cathedral,  nor  heretical 
DetDeroent  desecrate  [he  celebration 
Of  thai  pure  fetlival. 


Yea !  -lia  my  mult,  1  know  il  I  I  myaelf 
Have  apoill  the  Emperor  by  indulging  him 
Nino  yean  ago.  during  the  Danish  war, 
I  raieed  him  up  a  force,  a  nighty  force. 


Fern 


Of  hi*  own  purae  no  doit.     Through  Saiony 
The  fury  goddees  of  the  war  mareh'd  on. 
Ken  lo  ihe  «urf rock*  of  Ihe  Bailie,  bearing 
The  tenon  of  hia  name.     That  w»  a  time  ' 
In  Ihe  whole  Imperial  realm  no  name  like  min 
Hooor'd  with  fe*liv»l  and  celebration— 
And  Albrecht  YVallriutrin.  il  was  the  title 
Of  the  third  jewel  in  hia  crown! 
Bui  nt  ihe  Diet  when  ihe  Prince*  met 
At  Regensburg,  there,  there  the  whole  broke  0 
There  "twa*  laid  open,  Ihere  il  wa*  made  knot 
Out  of  whal  money-bag  I  had  paid  ihe  hoel 
And  what  was  now  my  thank,  what  had  I  now 
Thai  1.  a  faithful  tervsni  of  the  Sovereign. 
Had  loaded  on  myaelf  Ihe  people'*  curse*. 
And  let  ihe  Prince*  of  the  empire  pay 
The  eipeiw*  of  this  war.  thai  wgrandiiea 
The  Emperor  alone— Whal  thank*  had  I  f 
Whal  I  I  wa*  oSer'd  up  lo  their  complaint*. 
Diamiai "d,  degraded  ! 


Myn 


Can  [hi*  be  realiied  I 


Il  can'!  he  realiied. 

The  Emperor 
Already  hath  commanded  Colonel  Suit 
To  advance  toward  Bavaria. 


Thai  which  hi*  duty  prompted.     He  admiral 

What!  ha  advanced  I  And  I,  hi*  general. 
Had  given  him  order*,  peremptory  order*. 
Not  lo  deaerl  hi*  nation !  Stand*  il  thus 
Wilh  my  auihohty  I  I*  ihi*  the  obedience 
Due  to  my  office,  which  being  thrown  aside. 
No  war  can  be  conducted  t  Chieftain*,  apeak. 
You  be  ihe  judge*,  general* !  Whal  deserves 
Th»l  officer,  who  of  hi*  oath  neglectful 
b  guilty  of  coolompl  of  orders  I 
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r/  honor  and  my  head  in  pledge, 
Mt  I  have  foil  mattery  in  all 
is  thereto.    What  render'd  this  Gustavus 
and  unconquer'd  upon  earth  ? 
it  he  was  the  monarch  in  his  army! 
h,  one  who  is  indeed  a  monarch, 
it  yet  subdued  but  by  his  equal 
i  00011!  The  best  is  yet  to  come, 
w,  generals! 


The  Prince  Cardinal 
1  route  at  the  approach  of  spring 
Milanese;  and  leads  a  Spanish  army 
Germany  into  the  Netherlands, 
nay  march  secure  and  unimpeded, 
Umperor's  will  you  grant  him  a  detachment 
Mne  regiments  from  the  army  here. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

I  understand ! — Eight  regiment? '  Well, 
1  concerted,  father  Lamormain ! 
isand  horse!  Yes,  yes!  Tis  as  it  should  be! 
ding. 

QU1STEN1UG. 

There  is  nothing  coming. 
:  in  front :  the  counsel  of  state-prudence, 
te  of  necessity! 


WALLENSTEIN. 

What  then? 
Lord  Envoy!  May  I  not  be  sufler*d 
itand,  that  folks  are  tired  of  seeing 
d's  hilt  in  my  grasp :  and  that  your  court 
gerly  at  this  pretence,  and  use 
ish  title,  to  drain  off  my  forces, 
tio  the  empire  a  new  army 
ed  to  my  control  ?  To  throw  me 
tsider— I  am  still  too  powerful  for  you 
■e  that     My  stipulation  runs, 
he  Imperial  forces  shall  obey  me 
the  German  is  the  native  language, 
h  troops  and  of  Prince  Cardinals 
their  route,  as  visitors,  through  the  empire, 
ads  no  syllable  in  my  stipulation, 
le !  And  so  the  politic  court 
1  tiptoe,  and  creeps  round  behind  it ; 
es  me  weaker,  then  to  be  dispensed  with, 
es  strike  at  length  a  bolder  blow 
)  short  work  with  me. 
d  of  all  these  crooked  ways,  Lord  Envoy  f 
wward,  man!  His  compact  with  me  pinches 
eror.    He  would  that  I  moved  off!— 
will  gratify  him ! 

t  there  commences  an  agitation  among  the 
Generals,  which  increases  continually.  * 
me  for  my  noble  officers'  sakes ! 
pet,  by  what  means  they  will  come  at 
tys  they  have  advanced,  or  how  obtain 
opense  their  services  demand. 
v  leader  brings  new  claimants  forward, 
merit  superannuates  quickly, 
ve  here  many  foreigners  in  the  army, 
the  man  in  all  else  brave  and  gallant, 
went  to  make  nice  scrutiny 
Mdigree  or  catechism, 
be  otherwise,  i'  the  time  to  come. 
1  no  longer  it  concerns.    [He  seats  himself. 


MAX.  PIOOOLOMINI. 

Forbid  it  Heaven,  that  it  should  come  to  this! 
Our  troops  will  swell  in  dreadful  fermentation-  ■■ 
The  Emperor  is  abused — it  cannot  be. 

ItOLANI. 

It  cannot  be ;  all  goes  to  instant  wreck. 

WALLENSTEIlf. 

Thou  hast  said  truly,  faithful  holani ! 
What  we  with  toil  and  foresight  have  built  uo 
Will  go  to  wreck — all  go  to  instant  wreck. 
What  then!  another  chieftain  is  soon  found, 
Another  army  likewise  (who  dares  doubt  itf) 
Will  flock  from  all  sides  to  the  Emperor, 
At  the  first  beat  of  bis  recruiting  drum. 

[During  this  speech,  Isolani,  Tertset,  III©, 

and  Maradas  talk  confusedly  with  greet 

agitation. 

max.  FiccoLOMiNi  (busily  and  passionately  going 
from  one  to  another,  and  soothing  them. 
Hear,  my  commander!  Hear  me,  generals! 
Let  me  conjure  you,  Duke !  Determine  nothing, 
Till  we  have  met  and  represented  to  you 
Our  joint  remonstrances. — Nay,  calmer!  Friends! 
I  hope  all  may  be  yet  set  right  again. 

TEET8KT. 

Away !  let  us  away !  in  the  antechamber 

Find  we  the  others.  [They  go 

BUTLER  (tO  QUESTENBERG). 

If  good  counsel  gain 
Due  audience  from  your  wisdom,  my  Lord  Envoy! 
You  will  be  cautious  bow  you  show  yourself 
In  public  for  some  hours  to  com©— or  hardly 
Will  that  gold  key  protect  you  from  maltreatment 

[Commotions  heard  from  without 
wallenstein. 

A  salutary  counsel Thou,  Octavio ! 

Wilt  answer  for  the  safety  of  our  guest 
Farewell,  Von  Questenberg ! 

[Questenberg  is  about  to  speak 
Nay,  not  a  word. 
Not  one  word  more  of  that  detested  subject ! 
You  have  perfbrm'd  your  duty — We  know  how 
To  separate  the  office  from  the  man. 

[As  Questenberg  is  going  off  with  Octavio  ; 
Goetz,  Tjefenbach,  Kolatto,  press  in , 
several  other  Generals  following  them. 

GOETZ. 

Where's  he  who  means  to  rob  us  of  our  general  T 

tiefenbach  (at  the  same  time). 
What  are  we  forced  to  hear?  That  thou  wilt  leave  ust 

K01.ATTO  (at  the  same  tune). 
We  will  live  with  thee,  we  will  die  with  thee. 

wallenstein  (with  stateliness,  and  pointing  to  Ii.lo). 
There !  the  Fold-Marshal  knows  our  will.         [  Exit 
[  While  all  are  going  off  the  Stage,  the  curtain 
drops. 


act  n. 

SCENE  I. 

Scene — A  small  Chamber. 

Illo  and  Tertskt. 

tertsky. 
Now  for  this  evening's  business !  How  intend  you 
To  manage  with  the  generals  at  the  banquet  T 
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Attend !  We  frame  a  formal  declaration, 

Wherein  we  la  ihe  Duke  consign  ourselves 

('.illeiriiicly.  to  be  and  to  remain 

Hit  both  with  life  and  limb,  and  not  to  ipere 

The  last  drop  of  oar  blood  for  Aim,  provided 

So  doing  we  infringe  on  Dalh  Of  duty, 

Wo  may  be  under  to  Ihe  Emperor, — Mark ! 

Thii  reservation  we  eipressly  make 

In  n  particular  clause,  and  save  the  conscience. 

Now  hear !  This  formula  ao  framed  ami  worded 

Will  be  presented  to  them  for  perusal 

Basbn  ilie  banquet.    No  one  will  find  in  it 

DhM  af  offence  or  scruple     Hear  now  further! 

Afler  the  feosi,  when  now  the  yap'ring  wina 

Opens  ihe  heart,  and  shun  t] 


Come !  be  wo  bold  and  make  dispatch,     The  wart 
In  Ihia  nait  dsy  or  two  musl  tbrise  and  grow 
More  than  il  baa  for  year*.     And  lei  bat  only 

'I  bona  I  Srsl  luru  up  auspicious  here  below 

Mark  what  I  Buy— the  right  sum  Ho  will  show  iher* 

aelvea. 
Come,  to  (he  Generals.    All  is  m  the  glow. 


Do  you  go  thither.  Illo.    1 


dpapH 


in  the  which 


How '.  think  you  then 
That  they'll  believe  themselves  bound  by  an  oal 
Which  we  had  trick'd  Ihcm  into  by  u  juggle  I 


We  shall  ha 

e  enujiht  and  ciiaoii  them!  Lei  them  then 

Beat  their  v, 

■logs  bare  agnirut  the  wires,  and  rave 

Loud  as  Ihe 

1  may  against  our  treachery ; 

Besides,  'lis  of  subordinate  importance 
How,  or  bow  fur.  we  may  (hereby  propel 
The  Generals.    Tis  enough  that  we  persuade 
The  Duke  lltal  they  arc  his— Let  him  but  act 
In  bis  determined  mood,  as  if  he  had  (hem. 
And  he  mil  liave  them.    Where  he  plunges  in 


It  is  to  be  a  nighl  of  weigh!  and  era 
And  something  great,  and  of  long  11 
in  the  hear 


Yea!  Yes! 
I  saw  your  lodv  smile  with  such  sly  n 
WhniVinthe  vrindl 


5CEXE  II. 

( 7s*  Countess  sfrps  adfnm  a  CfcaKV 

Couvr  trad  Cuvxtiss  Tehthky. 


list  confess  il.  Countess,  whether  or  not 
are  earning  the  Duke's  thanks  hereby.  Too  s 

ray  has  broke  out  from  bim  on  this  point, 
i  have  o'erraled  me,  and  yourself  know  bss 
a  far  you  dare  proceed. 
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him  with  a  reverie,  and  tend  him. 
Absent  and  dreaming,  to  die  banquet;  that 
He  may  not  boggle  at  the  signature. 


Take  yon  car©  of  your  gueeni  J— Go,send  him  hither. 

TERTKT. 

All  reati  upon  hii  undersigning. 

countess  {interrupting  atst). 
Go  to  your  guests !  Go 

illo  (come*  back). 

Where  art  staying,  Tertsky  ? 
The  house  is  full,  and  all  expecting  you. 


Instantly!  Instantly! 

[7b  the  Couirri 
And  let  him  not 
Stay  here  too  long.    It  might  awake  suspicion 

In  the  old  man 

couimsa. 

A  truce  with  your  precautions ! 
[Exeunt  Tertsky  and  Illo. 


SCENE  m. 


Countess,  Max.  Piccolomini. 
max.  (peeping  in  on  the  stage  skylfl. 

Aunt  Tertsky !  may  I  venture  ? 

[Advance*  to  the  middle  of  the  stage,  and  looks 
around  kirn  with  uneasiness. 

She 'snot  here! 
When  is  shot 

COUNTESS. 

Look  but  somewhat  narrowly 
In  yonder  comer,  lest  perhaps  she  lio 
Conceal'd  behind  that  screen. 

MAX. 

There  lie  her  gloves  ! 
[Snatches  at  them,  but  the  Countess  takes  them 
herself. 
You  unkind  Lady !  You  refuse  me  this — 
You  make  it  an  amusement  to  torment  me. 

countess. 
And  this  the  thank  you  give  me  for  ray  trouble  ? 

MAX. 

O,  if  you  felt  the  oppression  at  my  heart*! 
Since  we've  been  here,  so  to  constrain  myself — 
With  such  poor  stealth  to  hazard  words  and  glances — 
fheat*  these  are  not  my  habits ! 

COUNTESS. 

You  have  still 
Many  new  habits  to  acquire,  young  friend  ! 
But  on  this  proof  of  your  obedient  temper 
I  must  continue  to  insist ;  and  only 
On  this  condition  can  I  play  the  agent 
For  your  concerns. 

max. 
But  wherefore  comes  she  not  ? 
Where  is  she  ? 

COUNTESS. 

Into  my  hands  you  must  place  it 
Whole  and  entire.  Whom  could  yon  find,  indeed, 
More  zealously  affected  to  your  interest  ? 
No  soul  on  earth  must  know  it — not  your  father. 
He  must  not,  above  all. 

MAX. 

Alas !  what  danger  ? 


Here  is  no  face  on  which  I  might  concentre 
All  the  enraptured  soul  stirs  up  within  me. 

0  Lady !  tall  me.    Is  all  changed  around  me  f 
Or  is  it  only  I  ? 

I  find  myself 
As  among  strangers !  Not  a  trace  is  left 
Of  all  my  former  wishes,  former  joys. 
Where  has  it  vanish'd  to  ?  There  was  a  time 
When  even,  mcthought,  with  such  a  world  as  this 

1  was  not  discontented.    Now,  how  flat! 
How  stale !  No  life,  no  bloom,  no  flavor  in  it! 
My  comrades  are  intolerable  to  me. 

My  father — Even  to  him  I  can  say  nothing. 
My  arms,  my  military  duties — O ! 
They  are  such  wearying  toys ! 

COUNTESS. 

But,  gentle  friend ! 
I  must  entreat  it  of  your  condescension. 
You  would  be  pleased  to  sink  your  eye,  and  favor 
With  one  short  glance  or  two  this  poor  stale  world 
Where  even  now  much,  and  of  much  moment, 
Is  on  the  eve  of  its  completion. 

MAX. 

Something, 
I  can't  but  know,  is  going  forward  round  me. 
I  see  it  gathering,  crowding,  driving  on. 
In  wild  uncustomary  movements.  Well, 
In  due  time,  doublless,  it  will  reach  even  me. 
Where  think  you  I  have  been,  dear  lady  ?  Nay, 
No  raillery.    The  turmoil  of  die  camp. 
The  spring-tide  of  acquaintance  rolling  in, 
The  pointless  jest,  the  empty  conversation, 
Oppress'd  and  stiffen 'd  me.    I  gasp'd  for  air— 
I  could  not  breathe — 1  was  constraint  to  fly, 
To  seek  a  silence  out  for  my  full  heart ; 
And  a  pure  spot  wherein  to  feel  my  happiness. 
No  smiling,  Connies* !    In  the  church  was  I. 
There  is  a  cloister  lu*re  to  the  heaven's  gale,* 
Thither  I  went,  there  found  myself  alone. 
Over  the  altar  hunt?  a  holy  mother ; 
A  wretched  ]Niinting  'two.*,  yet  'twas  the  friend 
That  I  was  seeking  in  this  moment.    Ah, 
How  oft  have  I  beheld  that  glorious  form 
In  splendor,  'mid  ecstatic  worshippers ; 
Yet,  still  it  moved  me  not !  and  now  at  once 
Was  my  devotion  cloudless  as  my  love. 

COUNTE88. 

Enjoy  your  fortune  and  felicity ! 

Forget  the  world  around  you.    Meantime, friendship 

Shall  keep  strict  vigils  for  you,  anxious,  active. 

Only  be  manageable  when  that  friendship 

Points  you  the  road  to  full  accomplishment. 

How  long  may  it  be  since  you  declared  your  passion? 

MAX. 

This  morning  did  I  hazard  the  first  word. 

COUNTESS. 

This  morning  the  first  time  in  twenty  days  ? 

MAX. 

T  w as  at  that  hunting-castle,  betwixt  here 

And  Nepomuck.  where  you  had  join'd  us,  and— 

That  was  tho  last  relay  of  the  whole  journey ! 


*  I  am  doubtful  wrmther  this  be  the  dedication  of  the  cloister, 
or  the  H.imo  of  one  of  the  cuy  eaten,  near  which  it  stood.  I 
have  trnn^lnted  it  in  the  former  wiiha;  hut  fearful  of  hannf 
made  ■mne  blunder,  I  add  the  original.— Ea  iit  ein  Kloeter  hut 
zur  HtmmeUpforte. 
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In  *  balcony  wo  were  standing  mule. 

And  gazing  out  upon  Ihc  dreary  field  : 

Before  iu  the  dragoons  were  riding  onward. 

The  safeguard  which  the  Duke  hod  n 

The  inquietude  of  parting  lay  upon  meT 

And  trembling  ventured  I  at  length  three  wordi: 

This  all  reminds  me.  noble  maiden,  Ihit 

To-day  I  must  take  leave  of  tny  good  fortune. 

A  few  hours  more,  and  you  will  hnd  a  father, 

Will  ace  yourself  surrounded  by  new  friend*. 

And  1  henceforth  shall  be  but  as  a  stronger. 

Lost  in  the  many — ■■  S|ic:ik  v\irli  my  aunt  Tertsky : 

With  hurrying  voice  she  interrupted  me. 

She  faller'd.    I  beheld  a  glowing  red 

Pusaesa  her  beauiiliil  dc'ikM.  ;mJ  IVinu  the  ground 

Raised  alowly  up,  her  eye  met  mine — no  longer 

Did  I  control  myself. 

[The  Princea  Tuesjli  appear!  at  Ike  door,  an 
remains  landing,  obtertrd  6j  (As  CoDNTEBa, 
but  an  by  Piccolomi.nl 

With  instant  boldness 
I  caught  her  in  my  arms,  my  mouth  loueh'd  hers ; 
There  was  a  nulling  in  the  room  close  by ; 
li  parted  us — 'T  was  you.  What  since  has  happcn'd, 
You  know. 

countib*  {after  a  pause,  villi  a  Molen  glance 


And  is 


at  Turn 


if  modcsiy  \ 


or* 


Why.  yes !  When  in  the  instant  after  you 
1  siepp'd  into  the  room,  and  found  my  niece 
What  she  in  this  lint  moment  of  the  heart 
Ts'en  with  surprise — 

MAI.  {icilk  eagerneu). 
Well! 


morning,  when  I  found  you  in  ass  circle 
Of  alt  your  kindred,  in  your  father's  arms. 
Beheld  myself  an  alien  in  iliis  circle. 

To  fall  upon  his  neck,  to  call  him/affer  ( 

'  it  stern  eye  o'erpower'd  the  swelling  passim— 
■ed  not  but  be  silent.    And  those  brilliants. 
That  like  a  crown  of  stars  enwreathed  your  brows. 
They  scared  med»!  O  w  K'rcli.uv.\*  N'-rclorethouldb* 
At  the  first  meeting  spread  as  "t  were  the  ban 
Of  eicommunicatiun  round  you, — wherefore 
Dress  up  the  angel  as  for  sacrifice. 
And  cast  upon  the  light  and  joyous  heart  a 

The  mournful  burthen  of  Ait  stoiioa  t  Filly 
May  love  dare  woo  fur  love ;  but  such  a  splendor 
HspM  isssl  but  mouarchs  venture  to  approach. 


You  see  how  soon  the  burthen  la  thrown  off 

(TulAs  Coutttw. 
He  it  not  in  spirits.    Wherefore  it  he  not  7 
Tit  you,  aunt,  that  have  mode  him  alt  so  gloomy! 
He  hod  quite  another  nature  on  the  journey — 
So  calm,  so  bright,  to  joyous  eloquent. 

[ToMiJ. 


You  find  yourself 
In  your  great  falher't  ami',  beloved  lady! 
All  in  n  new  world,  which  dues  homage  to  you 
And  which,  wero't  only  by  its  novelty, 
Ek'lights  your  eye. 

Yet  i  I  confess  to  yon 

Th.it  many  things  delight  me  here  :  this  campi 
This  motley  stage  of  warriors,  which  renews 
So  manifold  the  image  of  my  fancy, 
'ife,  hinds  to  reality. 
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thxkla  (jmrntimg). 
Ay,  but  the  road  thereto  is  watch'd  by  spirits : 
Two  griffins  still  stand  sentry  at  die  door. 

couimas  (iaayftf). 
The  astrological  tower}— How  happens  it 
That  this  same  sanctuary,  whose  access 
Is  to  ail  others  so  impracticable, 
Opens  before  you  even  at  your  approach  ? 


A  dwarfish  old  man  with  a  friendly  free 
And  snow-white  hairs,  whoso  gracious  services 
Were  mine  at  first  sight,  open'd  me  the  doors. 


That  is  the  Duke's  astrologer,  old  Sent 


He  question'd  me  on  many  points ;  for  instance, 
When  I  was  bom,  what  month,  and  on  what  day, 
Whether  by  day  or  in  the  night. 

COUNTESS. 

Hewish'd 
To  erect  a  figure  for  your  horoscope. 

THXKLA. 

My  hand  too  he  examined,  shook  his  head 

With  much  sad  meaning,  and  the  line*,  methought, 

Did  not  square  over-truly  with  bis  wishes. 

COUNTKSS. 

Well,  Princess,  and  what  found  you  in  this  tower? 
My  highest  privilege  has  been  to  snatch 
A  side-glance,  and  away ! 

thxkla. 

It  was  a  strange 
Sensation  that  came  o'er  me,  when  at  tint 
From  the  broad  sunshine  I  stepp'd  in ;  and  now 
The  narrowing  line  of  day-light,  that  ran  after 
The  closing  door,  was  gone ;  and  all  about  me 
Twos  pale  and  dusky  night,  with  many  shadows 
Fantastically  casL     Here  six  or  seven 
Colossal  statues,  and  all  kings,  stood  round  me 
In  a  half-circle.    Each  one  in  his  hsnd 
A  sceptre  bore,  and  on  his  head  a  star ; 
And  in  the  tower  no  other  light  was  there 
But  from  these  stars :  all  seem'd  to  come  from  them. 
w  These  are  the  planets,"  said  that  low  old  man, 
**  They  govern  worldly  fates,  and  for  that  cause 
Are  imaged  here  as  kings.     He  farthest  from  you, 
Spiteful,  and  cold,  an  old  man  melancholy, 
With  bent  and  yellow  forehead,  he  is  Saturn. 
He  opposite,  the  king  with  tho  red  light, 
An  ann'd  man  for  the  battle,  that  is  Mars  .* 
And  both  these  bring  but  little  luck  to  man." 
But  at  his  side  a  lovely  lady  stood, 
Tho  star  upon  her  head  was  soft  and  bright, 
Ajid  that  was  Venus,  the  bright  star  of  joy. 
<)n  the  left  hand,  lo!  Mercury,  with  wings. 
Quite  in  the  middle  glitter'd  silver  bright 
A  cheerful  man,  and  with  a  monarch's  mien ; 
And  this  was  Jupiter,  my  father's  star ; 
And  at  his  side  I  saw  the  Sun  and  Moon. 

MAX. 

O  never  rudely  will  I  blame  his  faith 

In  the  might  of  stars  and  angels!  Tis  not  merely 

The  human  being's  Pride  that  peoples  space 

With  life  and  mystical  predominance : 

Since  likewise  for  the  stricken  heart  of  Love 

This  visible  nature,  and  this  common  world, 

Is  all  too  narrow :  yea,  a  deeper  import 


Lurks  in  the  legend  told  my  infant  years 

Than  lies  upon  that  truth,  we  live  to  learn. 

For  fable  is  Love's  world,  bis  home,  bis  birth-place 

Delightedly  dwells  he  'mong  fays  and  talismans, 

And  spirits ;  and  delightedly  believes 

Divinities,  being  himself  divine. 

The  intelligible  forms  of  ancient  poets, 

The  fair  humanities  of  old  religion, 

The  Power,  the  Beauty,  and  the  Majesty, 

That  had  her  haunts  in  dale,  or  piny  mountain, 

Or  forest  by  slow  stream,  or  pebbly  spring, 

Or  chasms  and  wat'ry  depths ;  all  these  have  vanishU 

They  live  no  longer  in  the  faith  of  reason ! 

But  still  the  heart  doth  need  a  language,  still 

Doth  the  old  instinct  bring  back  the  old  names, 

And  to  yon  starry  world  they  now  are  gone, 

Spirits  or  gods,  that  used  to  share  this  earth 

With  man  as  with  their  friend  ;•  and  to  the  lover 

Yonder  they  move,  from  yonder  visible  sky 

Shoot  influence  down :  and  even  at  this  day 

Tis  Jupiter  who  brings  whate'er  is  great, 

And  Venus  who  brings  every  thing  that's  fair! 

THKKLA. 

And  if  this  be  the  science  of  the  stars, 

I  loo,  with  glad  and  zealous  industry, 

Will  learn  acquaintance  with  this  cheerful  faith. 

It  is  a  gentle  and  affectionate  thought. 

That  in  immeasurable  heights  above  us, 

At  our  first  birth,  the  wreath  of  love  was  woven, 

With  sparkling  stars  for  flowers. 

COUNTESS. 

Not  only  roses, 
But  thorns  too  hath  the  heaven ;  and  well  for  yon 
Leave  they  your  wreath  of  love  inviolate : 
What  Venus  twined,  the  bearer  of  glad  fortune, 
The  sullen  orb  of  Mars  soon  tears  to  pieces. 

MAX. 

Soon  will  his  gloomy  empire  reach  its  close. 

Blest  be  the  General's  zeal :  into  the  laurel 

Will  he  inweave  the  olive-branch,  presenting 

Peace  to  the  shouting  nations.    Then  no  wish 

Will  have  rcmain'd  for  his  great  heart !  Enough 

Has  he  perform 'd  for  glory,  and  can  now 

Live  for  himself  and  his.    To  his  domains 

Will  he  retire ;  he  has  a  stately  seat 

Of  fairest  view  at  Gitschin ;  Reichenberg, 

And  Friedland  Castle,  both  lie  pleasantly — 

Even  to  tho  foot  of  the  huge  mountains  here 

Stretches  the  chose  and  covers  of  his  forests : 

His  ruling  passion,  to  create  the  splendid, 

He  con  indulgo  without  restraint ;  can  give 

A  princely  patronage  to  every  art, 

And  to  all  worth  a  sovereign's  protection. 

Can  build,  can  plant,  con  watch  the  starry  courses— 

COUNTESS. 

Yet  I  would  have  you  look,  and  look  again, 
Before  you  lay  aside  your  arms,  young  friend  ! 
A  gentle  bride,  as  she  is,  is  well  worth  it, 
That  you  should  woo  and  win  her  with  the  sword. 

MAX. 

O,  that  tho  sword  could  win  her ! 


COUNTESS. 


What  was  that? 


*  No  mora  of  talk,  where  sod  or  angel  guest 
With  man,  a*  with  hia  friend  familiar,  uaod 
To  sit  indulgent.  Pcrmdii*  L+*U  B.  IX 
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SCENE  V. 
Thekla  and  Max.  Piccolo ukj. 
I  (at  soon  at  tht  Countess  if  out  of  light,  it 

jbh4  lam  ™i«  la  Prccai-oxiN]). 
mist  them !    They  arc  i.  i  '■  ■ ,- '. 


Purpose  !  but  v'm  purpose  f 


!  than  you ;  but  yet  believe  me  : 
esign  in  thi«  '■  To  make  us  boppy. 


11  and  filial  confident 


Dolh  rale  you  high  before  all  others — but — 


Why  any  were!  1 
I  love  nol  secrets.     Mark,  what  I  will  do. 
I'll  Ihrow  njeut  your  fail.er's  foot—let  Aim 
Decide  upon  my  fortunes  ! — Ho  is  true, 

ears  no  nuuk— -he  hate*  all  crooked  ways— 


Are  we  not  happy  now  1    Ait  thou  not  mine  F 
Am  I  nol  thiue  I   There  lives  within  my  soul 
A  lolly  courage — 'lis  love  give*  ii  me' 
I  ought  to  be  lea  open — ought  lo  hide 

But  where  in  this  plan  couldst  thou  seek  tor  ir 
If  in  my  mouth  thou  diJsi  not  End  it  t 


SCENE  VI. 

To  them  entert  Oil  Countess  TraTSKT 


JTVy  tot  apprtiring  lo  aiim 
the  steps  bettcttn  thti*. 
Port  you  ! 


It  has  been  acarcs  a 


Away!  away  I 
The  folks  begin  lo  mi«  you.  Twice  already 
""    "nher  has  ask'd  for  lum. 

Ha !  bis  father  ! 


Why  needs  he 

To  go  at  oil  to  that  society  I 

Tin  nol  his  ptuper  rompany.    They  may 

Be  worthy  men,  hot  he's  loo  young  fcr  them. 
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follow  j  him  with  her  eyes  at  first,  walks  rest- 
lessly across  the  room,  then  stops,  and  remains 
standing,  lost  in  thought  A  guitar  lies  on  the 
table,  she  seize*  it  as  by  a  midden  emotion,  and 
after  she  has  played  a  while  an  irregular  and 
melancholy  symphony*  she  falls  gradually  into 
the  music,  and  sings. 

thekla  'plays  and  sbigs\ 

The  cloud  doth  gather,  the  greenwood  roar, 

The  damsel  paces  along  the  shore ; 

The  billows  they  tumble  with  might,  with  might ; 

And  she  flings  oat  her  voice  to  the  darksome  night ; 
Her  bosom  ia  swelling  with  sorrow ; 

The  world  it  is  empty,  the  heart  will  die, 

There  '■  nothing  to  wish  for  beneath  the  sky : 

Thou  Holy  One,  call  thy  child  away ! 
've  lived  and  loved,  and  that  was  to-day- 
Make  ready  my  grave-clothes  to-morrow.* 


SCENE  vn. 
Countess  (returns),  Thekla. 

COUNTESS. 

Fie,  lady  niece !  to  throw  yourself  upon  him. 

Like  a  poor  gift  to  one  who  cares  not  for  it, 

And  so  must  be  flung  after  him  !  For  you, 

Duke  Friedland's  only  child,  I  should  have  thought, 

It  had  been  more  beseeming  to  have  shown  yourself 

More  chary  of  your  person. 

(rising). 
And  what  mean  you  f 


*  I  found  it  not  in  my  power  to  translate  this  aong  wilh  literal 
fidelity,  preserving  at  the  nme  time  the  Alcaic  Movement ;  and 
have  therefore  added  the  origioal  with  a  proee  translation.  Some 
of  my  readers  may  be  more  fortunate. 

thekla  (spielt  und  ringf)- 
Per  EichwaM  brauset,  die  Wolkrn  ziehn, 
Das  Mafrdlein  wandch  an  Ufers  Griin, 
Es  bricht  tirh  die  Welle  mit  Marht,  mit  Macht, 
Und  tie  singt  hinana  in  die  finstre  Nacht, 

Dai  Au#e  von  Weinen  g etriibet . 
Daa  Hers  iat  geatorben,  die  Welt  wt  leer, 
1?nd  weiter  giebt  sie  dera  Wunsche  nichts  mehr. 
IHi  tfeilife,  rafe  dein  Kind  zuru>k. 
Ich  hahe  geooaten  daa  irdische  Gliick, 

Ich  babe  geiebt  und  geleibet. 

LITEBAL  TRANSLATION. 

thekla  (plays  and  sing  a). 

The  oak-forest  bellows,  the  clouds  gather,  the  dnmael  walks 
to  anJ  fro  on  the  green  of  the  shore ;  the  wave  breaks  with 
micSt.  with  might,  and  she  sines  out  into  the  dark  night,  her 
eye  discolored  with  weepinr :  the  heart  is  dend.  the  world  is 
empty,  and  further  gives  it  nothing  more  to  the  wish.  Thou  Floly 
<  'M-.  call  thy  child  home.  I  have  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  this 
work),  I  have  lived  and  have  loved. 

I  cannot  but  add  here  an  imitation  of  this  song,  with  which 
the  author  of  "The  Tale  of  Rosamund  Gray  and  Blind  Mor- 
riret**  has  favored  me.  and  which  appears  to  mc  to  have  caught 
the  happiest  manner  of  our  old  ballads. 

Th*  cloods  are  blackening,  the  storms  threat'ning, 
The  cavern  doth  mutter,  the  greenwood  moan ; 

Billows  are  breaking,  the  damsel's  heart  aching. 
Thus  in  the  dark  night  she  siogeth  alone. 
Her  eye  upward  roving: 

The  world  is  empty,  the  heart  ia  dead  surely. 
In  Una  world  plainly  all  aeemeth  amiss ; 

To  thy  heaven.  Holy  One,  fake  home  thy  little  one. 
I  have  partaken  of  all  earth's  bliss 
Both  living  and  loving. 


C0UNTE88. 

I  mean,  niece,  that  you  should  not  have  forgotten 
Who  you  are,  and  who  he  is.    But  perchance 
That  never  once  occurr'd  to  you. 


What  then? 

COUNTESS. 

That  you're  the  daughter  of  the  Prince,  Duke 

Friedland. 

THEKLA. 

Well — and  what  farther  f 

COUNTESS 

What?  a  pretty  question! 

THEKLA. 

He  was  born  that  which  we  have  but  become 
He's  of  an  ancient  Lombard  family 
Son  of  a  reigning  princess. 

COUNTESS. 

Are  you  dreaming  f 
Talking  in  sleep  f  An  excellent  jest,  forsooth ! 
We  shall  no  doubt  right  courteously  entreat  him 
To  honor  with  his  hand  the  richest  heiress 
In  Europe. 

THEKLA. 

That  will  not  be  necessary. 

COUNTESS. 

Me  thinks  'twere  well  though  not  to  run  the  hasanl 

THEKLA. 

His  father  loves  him :  Count  Octavio 
Will  interpose  no  difficulty 


COUNTESS. 


His! 


His  father!  His  !  but  yours,  niece,  what  of  yours? 

THEKLA. 

Why  I  begin  to  think  you  fear  his  father, 
So  anxiously  you  hide  it  from  the  man ! 
His  father,  his,  I  mean. 

countess  (looks  at  her  as  scrutinizing). 
Niece,  you  are  false. 

THKKLA. 

Are  you  then  wounded  ?  O,  be  friends  with  me ! 

COUNTESS. 

You  hold  your  game  for  won  already.     Do  not 
Triumph  too  soon ! — 

thekla  (interrupting  her,  and  attempting  to  sooths 

her). 
Nay,  now,  be  friends  with  me 

COUNTESS. 

It  is  not  yet  so  far  gone. 

thekla 
I  believe  you. 

countess. 
Did  you  suppose  your  father  had  laid  out 
His  moot  important  life  in  toils  of  war. 
Denied  himself  each  quiet  earthly  blisn, 
Had  banish'd  slumber  from  his  tent,  devoted 
His  noble  head  to  care,  and  for  this  only. 
To  make  a  happier  pair  of  you  1  At  length 
To  draw  you  from  your  convent,  and  conduct 
In  easy  triumph  to  your  arms  tho  man 
That  chanced  to  please  your  eyes !  All  this,  raethinks 
He  might  have  purchased  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

thekla. 
That  which  ho  did  not  plant  for  me  might  yet 
Bear  me  fair  fruitage  of  its  own  accord. 
And  if  my  friendly  and  affectionate  fate. 
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Thou  tce'st  ii  with  a  lovelorn  maiden's  eyes. 
Cut  thine  eye  round,  bethink  ihee  who  thou  art. 
Into  no  house  of  joyanca  haul  tbotj  stepp'd. 
Fat  no  espouals  dost  thou  find  the  w  a\U 
Doek'J  out,  no  ;iihu  the  nuptial  garland  wearing. 
Hops  is  no  splendor  hut  of  mm    Or  think'it  thou 
That  all  these  thouamda  an?  here  congregated 

Thou  see'st  thy  father's  forehead  full  of  thought. 
Thy  mother's  eye  in  team  upou  the  balance 
Lies  the  great  destiny  of  all  our  houae. 
Leave  now  the  puny  wish,  (he  girlish  feeling, 
O  thrust  it  far  behind  thee!  Give  thou  proof, 
Thou'rt  the  daughter  of  the  Mighty — Ail 
Who  w  here  he  moves  creates  iho  mmderful. 
No*  lo  henelf  the  woman  must  belong, 
Annei'd  and  bouwl  <o  alien  destinies! 
n  ahe  perform*  the  best  pari,  the  the  wisest. 
*  the  alien  into  self; 
bychoio 


Such  ever  was  my  lesson  in  the  convent. 
1  had  no  loves,  no  wishes,  knew  myself 
Only  at  his — hit  daughter,  his,  the  hRghty ! 
Ilia  tame,  the  echo  of  whose  blast  drove  to  mi 
From  the  Tar  distance,  waken'd  in  my  aoul 
No  other  thought  than  this — I  am  appointed 
To  ofler  up  myself  in 


My  late  hath  ahowi 
That  1  should  offer 
/fist  will 


Unknown  to  me ;  't  ia  possible  his  aims 
May  have  the  same  direction  as  ihy  wish- 
But  this  can  never,  never  be  his  will 
Thai  i i.i i-i.  i he  daughter  of  his  haughty  fortune* 
Rsssissrsl  t'T  demean  thee  as  a  lorn-sick  maiden  ; 
Alid  like  soma  poor  cost-nothing.  Sing  thyself 
Toward  the  man,  who,  if  that  high  prow  ever 
Be  destined  to  await  him.  yet,  wilh  sacrifices 
The  highest  love  can  bring,  must  pay  far  it 

[East  CotarrxM 
thixla  (nao  during  tic  lutt  speed  lad  knsniis) 

etwfciUly  /est  in  Aer  rrjbcnimtt). 
1  thank  thee  for  the  hint.     It  tonal 
My  sad  presentiment  lo  certainty. 
And  it  a  so' — Not  one  friend  have  we  here. 
Not  one  true  heart !  we  've  nothing  but  ourselves ! 
O  she  said  rightly — no  auspicious  sign* 
Beam  on  this  covenant  of  our  affections. 
This  is  no  theatre,  where  hope  abides; 
The  dull  thick  noise  of  nasi  alone  stirs  here  ; 
And  Love  himself,  as  he  were  aim  J  in  steeL 
Steps  forth,  and  girds  him  for  the  strife  of  death. 

[.Music  from  dxi  oas^aet-roosa  is  aean] 
There's  a  dark  spirit  walking  in  our  house. 
And  swiftly  will  the  Destiny  close  on  us. 
ve  one  hither  from  my  calm  esvltim. 
It  mocks  my  soul  wilh  charming  witchery. 
It  lures  me  forward  in  a  seraph's  shape ; 

It  draws,  it  pulls  m 
And  lo!  the  at 

[TAr  ssasit/rosi  bV  iaaonrf-rssat  Irrosars  loasw 
hen  a  houae  is  doom'd  in  fire  to  perish. 

Many  and  dark,  heaven  drives  his  clouds  HtretBcr. 

Yea,  shoots  his  lightnings  down  from  sunny  husk" 

fiends  and  angels  mingling  in  their  fury, 
Sling  fire-brands  at  the  burning  edifice. 

[  f -tit  Timu 


a  godlike  power — 
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Here  brother,  what  we  lovn !  Why,  where  hast  bcoi 
Off  to  thy  place — quick!  Terttky  here  has  gj  ■.  [ ,. 
The  mother1!  holiday  wine  up  to  five  booty. 
.  Hh»  it  goes  en  as  el  the  Heidelberg  rude. 
Already  hast  thou  lost  the  hen.     They're  gn  ■■  _■ 
At  yunder  table  ducal  crowns  in  shares; 
There   Sternberg's  lands  and  chattels  era  put  up, 
With  Eggcnberg'i.  SUmh'i,  Liehienstein's, 
And  all  the  great  Bohemian  feodaliries. 


SCENE  IX 


Stop,  jfb  shall  have  him  in  an  instant — Read 
Tub  oath  hen,  whether  at  'tie  hem  aet  Ibnh, 
The  wording  aatjanea  you.     They've  all  read  it 
Each  in  bis  nun,  and  each  one  will  ill  been  be 


triuui  Duke  of  Fried  land,  in  consequence  of  the  mn 
[fold  affronts  and  grievance!  which  he  hue  ret  fur 
tied  eiprened  hi*  determination  to  quit  the  Err.  . 
hot  on  our  unanimous  entreaty  has  gracious!  i-  m 
•rated  to  remain  still  with  the  army,  and  not  in  M 
frara  us  without  our  approbation  thereon  so  we.  a 
Ircnvely  and  each  in  particular,  in  the  Blend  of  an  mi 

puaoaalty  taken,  do  hereby  oblige  ourselves Ilk 

mse  by  him  honorably  and  faithfully  to  hold,  im-j 
nowise  whatsoever  from  him  to  pan,  and  to  be  rcai 
to  shod  for  his  interests  the  last  drop  of  our  blood,  i 
ur,  namely,  as  osr  coin  u>  tic  Emperor  via  p™ 
(Tine  but  snords  art  rrprttird  by  Isolaki.)  In  teal 
many  of  which  we  subscribe  our  names." 


Now!- 


e  you  willing  to 


Why  should  he  n> 

Nay,  Jet  it  rest  till  alter  n 


m  {droning  Max.  along). 

Come,  Mas, 

[BaA  M(  (AcsuWvu  at  t 


Tsmikt.  Nut™*™. 

TUTur  (btckmi  to  tiznuxm  nto  u  vailing  at  On 
lidt-taUt,  and  steps  forward  vitnhutta  tit  *ur*  of 
OmiHagn.  ^    v 

Have  you  the  copy  with  vou,  Neumannr    Give  it 

It  may  be  changed  for  the  other! 

I  have  copied  it 
Letter  by  letter,  line  by  line ;  no  eye 
Would  e'er  discover  other  difference,  a 

Save  only  the  omission  of  that  clause, 

According  lo  your  Eieelleucy '■  order. 


SCENE  X. 
•s  oat  from  tic  metmd  tmWmWU  TttlsMT 


All  right  I  think.    He  has  started  no  objection. 

He  is  the  only  one  I  fear  about 

He  and  his  hither.    Have  an  eye  on  both ! 

How  look*  it  at  your  table!  you  forget  not 
To  keep  them  warm  and  stirring  t 


O,  quite  cordial, 
arequiiecordialinthoschemc.  We  have  them, 
lis  as  I  predicted  loo.     Already 
te  talk,  not  merely  lo  maintain 

her  and  unanimous,  why  not," 

vfontecuculi,  "  ay,  why  not  onward, 

lake  conditions  with  the  Emperor 

inhisown  Viennn?"   Trust  ma.  Count 

it  not  lor  these  said  Piccolomini, 

We  might  have  spared  ourselves  the  cheat. 


SCENE  XI. 

o>  Btrrtm  /ran  tie  mamd  taile. 


ield  Marshal,  I  have  u 
Good  luck  be  to  the  schi 

lWitianairofm,*By. 
may  depend  upon  me. 

ILLo  (tciti  vivacity). 

May  we,  Butler  I 

With  or  without  the  clause,  all  one  to  me! 

You  understand  me  t   My  fidelity 

The  Duke  may  put  to  any  proof.— I  'm  with  him ! 

"-"  lim  so!  I'm  the  Emperor's  officer. 
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Ai  long  oa  'tit  his  pleasure  to  remain 
The  tlmpcror  ■  general !  and  Fnedland's.  si 
As  soon  u  il  shall  please  him  to  become 


No  I 


Tuu  would  make  a  good  eichunge. 
uoroist,  no  Ferdinand, 
Is  he  Co  whom  you  plight  your  services. 
«dtle»  (w(A  a  kmghly  look). 
I  do  not  put  up  my  fidelity 
Toa>!c,  Count  Tertsky!    Half  a  year  ago 
]  would  not  Have  ndvi-^,1  v*»u  I"  hive  made  me 
Ad  overturn  !o  that,  to  which  1  now 
Offer  myself  of  my  own  free  accord. — 
But  thut  is  pern !  and  w  the  Duke,  Field  Marshal, 
I  bring  myself  together  with  my  regiment. 
And  mark  you,  'tis  my  humor  to  believe. 
Tin.-  eiaiu^le  \vlii..!i  I  ;m'  will  nut  remain 
Without  an  influence. 

Who  is  ignorant. 
That  the  whole  army  look  to  Colonel  Butler^ 
A*  to  a  light  that  move*  before  them  ! 


werful  suula  have  kindred  with  each  other 

i  an  awful  moment !  To  the  brave. 
To  the  determined,  an  auspicious  nwmcnt- 
The  Prince  of  Weimar  am™,  upon  the  Mams 
o  found  a  mighty  dukedrjm.    lie  of  Haloeista.it. 


To  have  mark'd  out  with  his  good  (word  a  lordahi 
That  ibould  reward  his  courage.    Who  of  these 
■  our  Friedland  I  there  i*  nothing,  nothing 
So  high,  but  be  may  set  the  ladder  to  it ! 


u  secure  the  Spaniard  and  Italian — 

•  your  warrant  lor  the  Scotchman  Lesly. 

,  to  the  company! 

e  ia  (ho  muter  of  the  cellar  I   Ho '. 
Let  the  ben  wines  come  up.    Ho!  cheerly.  boy  ' 
Luck  come*  to-day,  to  give  her  hearty  waieome. 
[Etta*,  .'oca  lo  Jrit  tta 


Then  I  repent  me  not  of  thai  fidelity 
Win.  h  fur  the  length  of  forty  years  I  hi 
If  in  my  nitieth  year  my  old  good  nam 


wfulL 


My  real  motives — they  ct 
And  you  yourselves,  I  trust,  could  not  eipect 
Thai  this  your  game  had  crook'd  my  judgment — 
Thai  fickleness,  quirk  blood,  or  such  like  cause, 
Has  driven  the  old  man  from  the  track  of  honor, 
Which  he  so  long  bad  trodden.— Come,  my  lrien 
I  'm  not  thereto  determined  with  less  firmness. 
Because  I  know  and  trove  look 'd  steadily 
At  that  on  which  I  hove  determined. 


The  bat  wine!  O:  if  my  old  mistress,  ha  tadt 
mother,  could  but  see  these  wild  goings  on.  ahe  MM 
um  herself  round  in  her  grave.  Yes,  yes.  iir  officer 
is  all  down  the  bill  with  this  noble  house  !  noeaaL 
i0  moderation!   And  litis  marriage  with  the  Dukt't 

jn!  but  1  will  tell  you.  sir  uflien,  it  |™ika  no  good. 
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the  artist  William — there  wu  not  men  another  prixe 
in  the  whole  booty  at  Prague. 

runner. 
'     The  same ! — a  health  is  to  go  round  in  him. 

master  or  the  cellar  (shaking  his  head  while  he 
fetches  and  rinses  the  cups). 

This  will  be  something  for  the  tale-bearer*— this 
goes  to  Vienna. 

NEUMANN. 

Permit  me  to  look  at  it — Well,  this  is  a  cup  in- 
deed! How  heavy!  as  well  as  it  may  be,  being  all 
gold. — And  what  neat  things  are  embossed  on  it! 
how  natural  and  elegant  they  look! — There,  on 
that  first  quarter,  let  me  see.  That  proud  Amazon 
there  on  horseback,  she  that  is  taking  a  leap  over 
the  crosier  and  mitres,  and  carries  on  a  wand  a  hat 
together  with  a  banner,  on  which  there 's  a  goblet 
represented   Can  you  tell  me  what  oil  this  signifies  ? 

MASTER  OP  THE  CELLAR. 

The  woman  whom  you  see  here  on  horseback,  is 
the  Freo  Election  of  the  Bohemian  Crown.  That  is 
signified  by  the  round  hat,  and  by  that  fiery  steed  on 
which  she  is  riding.  The  hat  is  the  pride  of  man ; 
far  be  who  cannot  keep  his  hat  on  before  kings  and 
emperors  is  no  free  man. 

NEWMANN. 

Bui  what  is  the  cup  there  on  the  banner? 

MASTER  OF  THE  CELLAR. 

The  cup  signifies  the  freedom  of  the  Bohemian 
Church,  as  it  was  in  our  forefathers'  times.  Our  fore- 
fathers in  the  wars  of  the  Hussites  forced  from  the 
Pope  this  noble  privilege :  for  the  Pope,  you  know, 
will  nut  grant  the  cup  to  any  layman.  Your  true 
Moravian  values  nothing  beyond  the  nip;  it  is  his 
< ;*tly  je wcl.  and  has  cost  the  Bohemians  their  precious 
Mood  in  many  and  many  a  battle. 

NE  W.MANN. 

And  what  says  that  chart  that  hangs  in  the  air 
there,  over  it  all  ? 

MASTER  OF  THE  CELLAR. 

That  signifies  the  Bohemian  letter-royal,  which  we 
/'jrted  from  the  Emperor  Rudolph — a  precious,  never 
'^i  be  enough  valued  parchment,  that  secures  to  the 
jh'W  church  the  old  privih'iics  of  freo  ringing  ami 
»r>en  psalmody.  But  since  he  of  Stcirmark  has  ruled 
over  us,  'that  is  at  on  end ;  and  after  the  battlo  at 
Prague,  in  which  Count  Palatine  Frederick  lost  crown 
and  empire,  our  faith  hangs  upon  the  pulpit  and  the 
aitar — and  our  brethren  look  at  their  homes  over 
t.'iwr  shoulders;  but  the  letter-royal  the  Emperor 
Lmisedf  cut  to  pieces  with  his  scissars. 

NEUMANN. 

Why,  my  good  master  of  the  cellar !  you  arc  deep 
read  in  the  chronicles  of  your  country ! 

MASTER  OF  THE  CELLAR. 

So  were  my  forefathers,  and  for  that  reason  were 
flir  minstrel*,  and  served  under  Procopius  and  Ziska. 
Peace  he  with  their  ashes!  Well,  well!  they  fought 
l«#r  a  pwd  cause  though — There  !  carry  it  up! 

NEWMAN*. 

Stay!  let  me  but  look  at  this  second  quarter.  Look 
iff-.re  !  That  is,  when  at  Prague  Castle  the  Imperial 
r«>:insellors,  Martinitz  and  Stawata,  were  hurled 
i!«»wn  head  over  heels.  Tis  even  so!  thero  stands 
C'*NiMf  Thur,  who  commands  it. 

Jlunner  lakes  Oie  service-cup  and  goes  off  willi  it 


MASTER  OF  THE  CELLAR. 

O  let  me  never  more  hear  of  that  day.  It  was  the 
threeand-twentieth  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand,  six  hundred,  and  eighteen.  It  seems 
to  me  as  it  were  but  yesterday — from  that  unlucky 
day  it  all  began,  all  the  heart-aches  of  the  country. 
Since  that  day  it  is  now  sixteen  years,  and  there  has 
never  once  been  peace  on  tho  earth. 

[Health  drunk  aloud  at  the  second  table 
Tho  Prince  of  Weimar!  Hurra! 

[At  the  third  and  fourth  fable 
Long  live  Prince  William !  Long  live  Duke  Bernard! 
Hurra! 

[Music  strikes  yep 

FIRST  SERVANT. 

Hear  'em !  Hear  'em !  What  an  uproar ! 

second  servant  (comes  in  running). 
Did  you  hear  ?  They  have  drunk  the  prince  of 
Weimar's  health. 

THIRD  SERVANT. , 

The  Swedish  Chief  Commander! 

first  servant  (speaking  at  the  same  time). 
The  Lutheran ! 

SECOND  SERVANT. 

Just  before,  when  Count  Deodate  gave  out  the 
Emperor's  health,  they  were  all  as  mum  as  a  nibbling 
mouse. 

MASTER  0F  THE  CELLAR. 

Po,  po!  When  the  wine  goes  in,  strange  things 
come  out  A  good  servant  hears,  and  hears  not ! — 
You  should  be  nothing  but  eyes  and  foot,  except 
when  you  arc  called  to. 

SECOND  SERVANT. 

[To  the  Runner,  to  vfwm  he  gives  secretly  a  flash 

of  trine,  hit  ping  his  <  ye  on  the  Matter  of  the 

( 'rff'ir,  standing  twin  <  n  him  and  the  Runner. 

Quick,  Thomas!  brlbro  die  M;i«tor  of  the  Cellar 

runs  this  way — 'tis  a  flask  of  Fnmtignuc ! — Snapped 

it  up  at  the  third  tnble — Canst  an  off"  with  it  I 

Ri.'NNKR  (hides  it  in  his  pot,kU). 
All  right! 

[Exit  the  Second  Servant 
third  servant  {aside  to  the  First). 
Bo  on  the  hark,  Jack  !    that  we  may  have  right 
plenty  to  tell  to  father  Quivoga — He  will  give  us 
right  plenty  of  absolution  in  return  for  it. 

FIRST  SERVANT. 

For  that  very  purpose  I  am  always  having  some- 
thing to  do  behind  Illo's  chair. — lie  is  the  man  for 
speeches  to  make  you  stare  with ! 

MASTER  OF  THE  CELLAR  (tO  NEUMANN). 

Who,  pray,  may  that  swarthy  man  be,  he  with  the 
cross,  that  is  chatting  so  confidentially  with  Esterhats? 

NEWMAN  N. 

Ay !  he  too  is  one  of  those  to  whom  they  confide 
tfw  much.    He  calls  himself  Maradus,  a  Spaniard  is 

ho. 

MASTER  OF  THE  CELLAR  (imjtfltiuitly). 

Spaniard !  Spaniard ! — I  tell  you,  friend,  nothing 
irood  comes  of  tho*e  Spaniards.  All  these  outlandish 
lellows*  aro  little  better  than  rogues. 


11 
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*  There  in  a  humor  in  the  original  which  cannot  b«j  civen  in 
the  translation.  "  Dm;  WtUchm  alle,"  crc.  which  won!  in  cla* 
sieal  (Jerman  means  the  Italians  nlonu;  hut  in  its  first  hoppc. 
ami  at  present  in  tho  rulzar  u«o  of  the  word,  signifies  foreigners 
in  general.  Our  word  walnut*.  I  suppose,  means  ouflandiil 
nuU — VVuIIjd  nucct,  in  Uurniun  "  WcUche  N;i*nu."    T 
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Ff .  ft  !  you  ihould  not  ny  to,  friend.     Torre  are 
among  ibrin  our  very  heal  general*,  and  iboea  on 
whom  the  Duke  at  Ihn  moment  rebea  liw  moM. 
■itraa  or  the  cillii. 
[Taking  tie  _foik  oil  of  the  Rinner'lporkc. 
My  m  it  will  be  broken  »  piece*  in  your  pocket. 
[TnvruT  kwrw  in,  fader  sway  tie  paper,  n 
colli  to  a  Sennit  for  Pen  and  Ink.  end  goei  I 
Ike  back  tf  Ike  Stage. 


cedeurc-  here.    (Octavio  na  am-  nW  Paper  ■ 


[TVy  rue  of  o0  lie  faotn,  Ike  Srrmlt  Harry  of 
tie  front  of  lie  Stage  to  Ike  tablet ;  part  o/  He 
gvetlt  eamtfaneard. 


SCESE  XIII. 


Oerano  Piccolowsi  rarer*  n'o  (wmaiioi 
.Mmmt  aid  iedl  p/»-e  Ani*JM  ovire  on  lie 
edge  of  lie  Stage  on  one  tide  if  lie  Pratrrniitm. 
On  Ike  tide  directly  oppmle.  Mil.  ['iccdlohim,  by 
himxlf,  laet  in  thovgkt,  and  taking  no  pan  in  any 
tking  lial  it  going  fanamL  Tie  middle  rpice  be- 
tween balk,  bid  ratter  mure  dimant  frrtn  lie  edge  of 
tie  Stage,  it/Sled  up  by  Br/TLU,  lsoLa.il.  Gorm, 

TDJDIUCB,  and  KoLATTr! 

isoi.iwi  (rkHe  tie  Company  it  earning  fomrd). 

Good  night,  good  night.  KolaOo!  Good  nigh:,  Lieu- 

lenanl-Geueral ! — I  ihould  rethei  ray,  good  miming. 

OOETT  (to  TlKFESnACH). 

Noble  brother!  (matin*  ike  einal  compliment  after 


Ay!  Im  a  royal  frasi  indeed. 

Yea,  my  Lady  Countess  understand*  there : 
Her  mother-in-law.  Heaven  reat  her  soul,  taught  her! 
—Ah !  thai  wo*  a  boueewife  lor  yon  | 


Poor  lega !  bow  a 
had !  (Ocrano  tube 
the  Paper  to  Tirtskt,  una  gnet  it  to  bo  lam  ;  and 

goa  la  tie  table  to  fign  kin  nameh 


THTOKr  [abterning  IsoLAXt.  mioar  fend'  iryll'i 
itttutely.  H  (fctf  *e  csa  tcarcr  dim!  Hi  pea}.  Ban 
ma  had  that  ugly  complaint  long,  noble  brother! — 


e  already  tried  the  tee- 


THE  PICCOLOMim. 


Octatio  (introducing  Maradas  to  Buti 
Don  BnlthuwLt  ManiJa*  !   likewise  ■  mai 
stamp,  and  long  ago  your  admirer.       [Butl 
octavio  (CTmlininur]. 
Too  are  a  Buranger  hero— 'i  on  bul  yoaterday  you 
arrived — you  are  ignorant  of  (ha  woyi  and  mi 
b*re.    Tub  wretched  place — I  know,  al  out 
one  krrea  la  bo  mug  and  quiet — What  if  you  moved 
your  lodgings  F — Come,  be  my  vbntor.  (BuTLEa  maktt 
a  low  bar),    tiny,  without  <■  ..iiiptiiuetii •— For  a  friend 
like  you,  I  have  still  o  comet  remaining. 
botlk*  (coldly). 
Year  obliged   humble  servant,   my  Lord   Lieu- 
lenan  (-Genera) !  ^^    • 

[The  paper  comet  10  BlTLLH.  vhn  goer  le  Ike  taMt 
to  (uowiSe  it.  The  front  ef  the  stage  it  m- 
tani,  to  that  both  Ihr  Piccolomimb,  rach  on 
the  tide  uAltc  he  had  been  from  the  com- 

™  '■»>.  Wmmm 


What  do  you  wont  I  Let  me  go. 

Drink  no  more,  Itlo !  For  heaven's  sake,  drink  no 

-LO  (joes  up  to  OoTAYIO,  and  tbaket  him  cordially 

ijr  the  hand,  and  thru  drinks). 
Ocmvio!  1  bring  thin  [o  you  I  Lei  all  grudge  be 
towned  in  lliis  friendly  bowl !  I  know  well  enough. 
!  never  loved  me — Devil  take  me.1 — and  I  never 
■ved  yon! — 1  am  always  even  with  people  in  thai 
ay. — Let  what's  patt  bo  pail — dial  it,  you  under- 

«i I — Ibrcciicn  !    I  esteem  you    infinitely.     (Em- 

bracing  him  repeatedly).  You  have  noi  a  dearer 
friend  on  earth  than  I— but  tliot  you  know.  The 
follow  that  cries  ntgue  to  you  calls  n 
'II  strangle  himl — my  deal  '" 


Tou  know  this  crowd  and  bustle  alwaya  makes 

Hay  I  be 
thai    detains 

What  doea  Terisky  know  1 


-m.net  (.calling  aloud) 
Ho!  Who  subscribes  1 

■imn  (to  TmtTPitJ. 
Count  the  name*    There  ought  to  be  juit  thirty 


Thai  '•  my  -lark. 

Be  cannot  write  ;   bul  his  cross  is  a  good  ci 
and  is  honored  by  Jews  u  well  as  Christiana. 
octavio  (prttttt  on  to  Mai.). 
Coma,  General !  let  aa  go.    It  ia  late- 

Ow  Fietoloraini  only  hai  signed. 

leOLAM  (pointing  to  Ma».). 

hook !  that  ia  your  man,  that  statue  there,  who 
ha*  had  neither  eye.  ear,  nor  tongue  for  ua  the  whole 
noting.    (Max.  reorrns  thi  paper  from  Tertsii, 


SCENE  XIV. 

7b  that  enter  Illo  from  the  inner  room.    He  hat  in 

hit  hand  the  golden  tercintcup,  and  it  extremely 


nmyei 


es  >  For  hi 


■o  1™;. 


i,  Illo,  think 


illo  (aloud). 
.in  do  you  mean  I— There  are  none  but  friends 
are  Ibere  f  (Loo*i  round  the  whole  cirde  with  a 
jolty  and  triumphant  air.)    Plot  a  sneaker  among  ua, 
thank  Heaven ! 

TEJITSBT  (Id  Butler,  eagerly). 
Take  him  off  with  you,  force  him  off,  I  entreat 
you,  Butler! 

butler  (to  Illo). 
Field  Marshal;  a  word  wilh  you.    (lands  him  to 
I  tideboard.) 

llxo  (.cordially). 
A  thousand  for  one  (  Fill — Fill  it  once  more  up 


IoMaj 


ill-  iil!  Ik 


with  feed  but  vacant  eyes). 
Slow  and  sure,  my  noble  brother  I — Hast  parted 
all  yot  X — Some  words  yet  to  go  through  T — Ha  ! 

MAI.  (waking  at  from  a  dream). 
Whir  am  Ko  dot 

TERTSir,  and  at  the  tame  time  tBOLAjn. 
Sign  your  name.  (Octavio  dirtctt  kit  eyes  on  Aim 
it'll,  ii-tin.il  anxiety). 

MAX.  (returns  the  paper) 
ly  (ill  to-morrow-.    Ii  is  iaiiwss — to-day  1 


Hay,  collect  yourself  a  little. 

Awake,  man  I  awake  I — Como,  thy  signatui 
ive  done  wilh  ill  What  I  Thou  art  the  yo 
in  the  whole  company,  and  wouldsl  be  wist 
11  of  ua  together  i  Look  there  !  ihy  falfa 
gneei — we  have  all  signed. 

TERTSET  («•  OCTAYlOl- 

I  ■  :■  i  ■  1 1 .  ■  him. 


My 

What  '■  (he  dispute  I 


(leave*  the  tervia^nip  on  the  sidtooanr  . 
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TERTSKY. 

He  declines  subscribing  the  paper. 

MAX. 

I  say,  it  may  as  well  stay  till  to-morrow. 

illo. 
It  cannot  stay.    We  have  all  subscribed  to  it— 
and  so  must  you. — Tou  must  subscribe. 


HIo,  goodnight! 

illo. 

No !  Tou  come  not  off  so !  The  Duke  shall  learn 
who  are  his  friends.  (Afl  collect  round  Illo  and 
Max.) 

MAX. 

What  my  sentiments  are  towards  the  Duke,  the 
Duke  knows,  every  one  knows— what  need  of  this 
wild  stuff? 

ILLO. 

This  is  the  thanks  the  Duke  gets  for  his  partiality 
to  Italians  and  foreigners. — Us  Bohemians  he  holds 
for  little  better  than  dullards — nothing  pleases  him 
but  what 's  outlandish. 

tbktskt  (in  extreme  embarrassment,  to  the  Command- 
ers, who  at  Illo's  words  give  a  sudden  start,  a* 
preparing  to  resent  them). 
It  is  the  wine  that  speaks,  and  not  his  reason. 
Attend  not  to  him,  I  entreat  you. 

iso lan  I  (with  a  bitter  laugh). 
Wine  invents  nothing :  it  only  tattles. 

ILLO. 

He  who  is  not  with  me  is  against  me.  Tour  tender 
consciences  !  Unless  they  can  slip  out  by  a  back- 
door, by  a  puny  proviso— 

tertsky  (interrupting  him). 
He  is  stark  mad— don't  listen  to  him ! 

illo  (raising  his  voice  to  the  highest  pitch). 
Unless  they  can  slip  out  by  a  proviso. — What  of 
the  proviso  ?  The  devil  take  this  proviso ! 

MAX.  (has  his  attention  roused,  and  looks  again  into  the 

paper). 
What  is  there  here  then  of  such  perilous  import  ? 
Tou  make  me  curious — I  must  look  closer  at  it 
tertsky  (in  a  low  voice  to  Illo). 
What  are  you  doing,  Illo  ?  You  are  ruining  us. 

TIEFENBACH   (lo  KOLATTO). 

Ay,  ay !  I  observed,  that  before  we  sat  down  to 
supper,  it  was  read  differently. 

GOETZ. 

Why,  I  seemed  to  think  so  too. 

ISOLANI. 

What  do  I  care  for  that  ?  Where  there  stand  other 
names,  mine  can  stand  too. 

TIEFENBACH. 

Before  supper  there  was  a  certain  proviso  therein, 
or  short  clause  concerning  our  duties  to  the  Em- 
peror. 

butler  (lo  one  of  the  Commanders). 

For  shame,  for  shame !  Bethink  you.  What  is  the 
main  business  here  ?  The  question  now  is,  whether 
we  shall  keep  our  General,  or  let  him  retire.  One 
must  not  take  these  things  too  nicely  and  over-scru- 
pulously. 

isolani  (to  one  of  the  Generals). 

Did  the  Duke  make  any  of  these  provisoes  when 
he  gave  you  your  regiment  ? 

TERTSKY  (tO  GOETZ). 

Or  when  he  gave  you  the  office  of  army-pur- 
▼eyancer,  which  brings  you  in  yearly  a  thousand 


illo. 
He  is  a  rascal  who  makes  as  out  to  be  rogues.  If 
there  be  any  one  that  wants  satisfaction,  let  him  say 
so, — I  am  bis  man. 

TIEFENBACH. 

Softly,  softly !  T  was  but  a  word  or  two. 

max.  (having  read  the  paper  gives  it  back). 
TQ1  to-morrow,  therefore ! 

illo  (stammering  with  rage  and  fury,  loses  aU  cam* 
mand  over  himself,  and  presents  the  paper  to  Max. 
with  one  hand,  and  his  sword  m  the  other) 

Subscribe — Judas ! 

I80LAML 

Out  upon  yon,  Illo ! 

OGTAVIO,  TERTSKY,  BUTLER  (aU  together). 

Down  with  the  sword ! 
max,  (rushes  on  him  suddenly  and  disarms  him,  them 

to  Count  Tertsky). 
Take  him  off  to  bed. 

[Max.  leaves  the  stage.  Illo  cursing  and  raving  is 
held  back  by  some  of  the  Officers,  and  amidst 
a  universal  confusion  the  Curtain  drops. 

ACTHL 

SCENE  I. 

A  Chamber  in  Piccolomhc  1*8  Mansion. — It  is  Night 

Octavio  Piccolomini.    A  Valet  de  Chambre,  with 

lights. 

octavio. 
-And  when  my  son  comes  in,  conduct  him  hither. 


What  is  the  hour  ? 

valet. 
T  is  on  the  point  of  morning. 

OCTAVIO. 

Set  down  the  light    We  mean  not  to  undress 

Tou  may  retire  to  sleep. 

[Exit  Valet  Octavio  paces,  musing,  across  tht 
chamber  ;  Max.  Piccolomini  enters  unob- 
served, and  locks  at  his  father  for  some  mo- 
ments in  silence. 

MAX. 

Art  thou  offended  with  me  ?  Heaven  knows 

That  odious  business  was  no  fault  of  mine. 

'T  is  true,  indeed,  I  saw  thy  signature. 

What  thou  hadst  sanction'd,  should  not,  it  might  seen, 

Have  come  amiss  to  me.    But — 't  is  my  nature — 

Thou  know'st  that  in  such  matters  I  must  follow 

My  own  light,  not  another's. 

octavio  (goes  up  to  him,  and  embraces  him). 

Follow  it, 

0  follow  it  still  further,  my  best  son ! 
To-night,  dear  boy !  it  ham  more  faithfully 
Guided  thee  than  the  example  of  thy  father. 

MAX. 

Declare  thyself  less  darkly. 

octavio. 

I  will  do  so. 
For  after  what  has  taken  place  this  night 
There  must  remain  no  secrets  'twixt  us  two. 

[Beth  scat  themselves, 
Max.  Piccolomini !  what  thinkest  thou  of 
The  oath  that  was  sent  round  for  signatures  ? 

MAX. 

1  hold  it  for  a  thing  of  harmless  import. 
Although  I  love  not  these  set  declarations. 
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OCTAVIO. 

>  other  ground  hait  thou  refused 
tare  they  fain  had  wrested  from  thee  f 

MAX. 

erious  business        I  was  absent — 
itself  seem'd  not  ao  urgent  to  me. 

OCTAVIO. 

Max.    Thou  hadst  then  no  suspicion  f 

MAX. 

!  what  suspicion  f  Not  the  least 

OCTAVIO. 

f  good  Angel,  Piccolomini : 

thee  back  unconscious  from  the  abyss. 


A  what  thou  meanest 

OCTAVIO. 

I  will  tell  thee. 
Id  they  have  extorted  from  thee,  son, 
don  of  thy  name  to  villany ; 
.  a  single  flourish  of  thy  pen, 
e  renounce  thy  duty  and  thy  honor ! 

(rises). 


OCTAVIO. 

Patience !  Seat  yourself    Much  yet 
;  to  hear  from  me,  friend ! — hast  for  years 
incomprehensible  illusion. 
ine  eyes  is  Treason  drawing  out 
a  web  as  e'er  was  spun  for  venom : 
of  hell  o'erclouds  thy  understanding, 
longer  stand  in  silence — dare 
r  see  thee  wandering  on  in  darkness, 
i  the  bandage  from  thine  eyes. 

MAX. 

My  father! 
hou  speakcst,  a  moment's  pause  of  thought! 
isclosures  should  appear  to  be 
-09  only — and  almost  I  fear 
1  Imj  nothing  further — spare  them !  I 
n  that  collected  mood  at  present, 
>uld  listen  to  them  quietly. 

OCTAVIO. 

icr  cause  thou  host  to  hate  this  light, 

»  impatient  cause  have  I,  my  son, 

it  on  thee.   To  tho  innocence 

lorn  of  thy  heart  I  could  have  trusted  thee 

n  assurance — but  I  see  the  net 

z — and  it  is  thy  heart  itself 

le  for  thine  innocence — that  secret, 

[Fixing  his  eye  stedfastly  on  his  saris  face. 
tou  concealest,  forces  mine  from  me. 

x.  attempts  to  answer,  but  hesitates,  and  casts 
his  eyes  to  the  ground  embarrassed. 
OCTAVIO  {after  a  pau$e). 

ion,  they  arc  duping  thco! — a  moat  foul 
name 

v  and  with  us  all — nay,  hoar  me  calmly — 

e  even  now  is  playing.    He  assumes 

k.  as  if  he  would  forrake  the  army ; 

li*  moment  makes  he  preparations 

ly  from  the  Emperor  to  steal, 

y  it  over  to  the  enemy ! 

MAX. 

Priest's  legend  I  know  well,  but  did  not 
>  hear  it  from  thy  mouth. 

OCTAVIO. 

That  mouth, 


From  which  thou  nearest  it  at  this  present  moment. 
Doth  warrant  thee  that  it  is  no  Priest's  legend. 

max. 
How  mere  a  maniac  they  supposed  the  Duke ! 
What,  he  can  meditate  ? — the  Duke  t— can  dream 
That  he  can  lure  away  full  thirty  thousand 
Tried  troops  and  true,  all  honorable  soldiers, 
More  than  a  thousand  noblemen  among  them. 
From  oaths,  from  duty,  from  their  honor  lure  them, 
And  make  them  all  unanimous  to  do 
A  deed  that  brands  them  scoundrels  f 

OCTAVIO. 

Such  a  deed, 
With  such  a  front  of  infamy,  the  Duke 
Noways  desires — what  he  requires  of  us 
Bears  a  far  gentler  appellation.    Nothing 
He  wishes,  but  to  give  the  Empire  peace. 
And  so,  because  tho  Emperor  hates  this  peace, 
Therefore  the  Duke— the  Duke  will  force  him  to  it 
All  parts  of  the  empire  will  he  pacify, 
And  for  his  trouble  will  retain  in  payment 
(What  he  has  already  in  his  gripe)-— Bohemia ! 

MAX. 

Has  he,  Octavio,  merited  of  us, 

That  we — that  we  should  think  so  vilely  of  him  f 

OCTAVIO. 

What  toe  would  think  is  not  the  question  here, 
The  affair  speaks  for  itself— and  clearest  proofs ! 
Hear  me,  my  son — 'tis  not  unknown  to  thee. 
In  what  ill  credit  with  the  court  we  stand. 
But  little  dost  thou  know,  or  guess,  what  tricks, 
What  base  intrigues,  what  lying  artifices, 
Have  been  employ'd — for  this  sole  end — to  sow 
Mutiny  in  the  camp!  All  bands  are  loosed — 
Loosed  all  the  bands,  that  link  the  officer 
To  his  liege  Kmperor,  all  that  bind  the  soldier 
Affectionately  to  tho  citizen. 
Lawless  he  stands,  and  threateningly  beleaguers 
The  suite  he 's  bound  to  guard.   To  such  a  height 
'Tis  swoln,  that  at  this  hour  the  Emperor 
Before  his  armies — his  own  armies — trembles ; 
Yea,  in  his  capital,  his  palace,  fears 
The  traitors'  poniards,  and  is  meditating 

To  hurry  off  and  hide  his  tender  offspring 

Not  from  the  Swedes,  not  from  the  Lutherans — 
No !  from  his  own  troops  hide  and  hurry  them ! 

MAX. 

Cease,  cease !  thou  torturest,  shatterest  me.    I  know 
That  oft  we  tremble  at  an  empty  terror ; 
But  the  false  phantasm  brings  a  real  misery 

OCTAVIO. 

It  is  no  phantasm.     An  intestine  war, 
Of  all  tho  most  unnatural  and  cruel, 
Will  burst  out  into  flames,  if  instantly 
We  do  not  fly  and  stifle  it.     The  Gencraij 
Are  many  of  them  long  ago  won  over; 
The  sulMilterns  arc  vacillating — whole 
Regiments  and  garrisons  are  vacillating, 
To  foreigners  our  strong-holds  an*  intrusted ; 
To  that  suspected  Schafgotch  is  tho  whole 
Force  of  Silesia  given  up :  to  Tcrtsky 
Five  regiments,  fool  and  horse — to  Isolani, 
To  Illo,  Kinsky,  Butler,  tho  best  troops. 


MAX. 


Likewise  to  both  of  us. 


ko* 
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Because  the  Duke 
Believes  he  has  secured  ub — means  10  lure  ua 
Sull  further  on  by  splendid  promises. 
To  ma  he  portions  forth  the  princedom,  Gtali 
And  Sagan;  and  loo  plain  1  see  ihe  angel 
With  which  hi-  doubts  not  lo  calcb  '.'.<.- 

No!  m! 


)  1*11  ill  re — no! 

O  open  jet  thine  eye* ! 
And  lo  what  purpose  trunk's!  ihou  he  has  csJl'd  ua 
Hither  to  PilsenT  to  avail  himself 
Of  our  advice !— O  when  did  r  nodlnnd  ever 
Need  our  advice  J— Bo  cairn,  and  listen  lo  mo. 
To  sell  ounelvoa  are  we  called  hither,  and 
Decline  we  that — to  be  his  hosiagea. 
Therefore  doth  noble  Gala*  iland  aloof; 
Thy  father,  too,  thuu  wouldst  not  hate  teen  here. 
If  higher  duties  had  not  held  liim  fellerU 

Be  mahea  no  secret  of  il— needs  make  none- 
Thai  we  're  called  hither  fin-  his  rake — he  ocn 
He  needs  our  aidance  to  maintain  himself— 
He  did  to  much  for  m;  and  'in  but  fair 
That  we  too  should  do  somewhat  now  for  him. 


Forgot  nimaelfr  He' 


in  cold  blood  he  did  confess  Out  to  roe,  - 

Into  a  scruple  of  his  power,  he  sbosr'd  me 


D»t  thou  not  see,  il  cannot! 

Thou  wonldii  of  necessity  have  abown  him 

Such  horror,  such  deep  luttong — that  or  be 

Had  token  thee  for  his  better  genius,  or 

Thou  stood'st  not  now  a  living  man  before  dm — 

I  hnvo  laid  open  my  objections  to  him, 
Dissuaded  him  with  preasmc  earnestness  ; 
t  my  oMorrerra.  the  full  sentiment 
my  if  hot*  heart — that  I  have  still  kept  hatred 
To  my  01 


And  know'sl  thou  what  it 

That  Illo's  drunken  mood 

Bethink  thyself— what  hoj 

The  counterfeited  paper — me  omuaic 

Of  that  particular  clause,  so  full  of  men 

Does  il  not  prove,  that  they  would  bind 

To  nothing  good  I 


And  (Am  tit 

ft)  treacherous  I  That  looks  nol  like  lay 
rusted  nol  thy  words,  when  thon  didi 

That  thou  culumniaieii  thy  own  self! 


the  nocoLoimn. 


Ml 


ing  appointed,  that  today 
comprehend,  not  understand  thee, 
ton  ea/et,  did  honestly  pour  out 
bee,  but  for  in  evil  purpose ; 
honestly  heat  cheated  him 
arpose!  SUeiJce,  I  entreat  thee— 
ou  etealest  not  from 
Me  my  father! 


•ano  ( 

aiow**  not  all,  my  son.   I  have 

it  to  disclose  to  thee.       [After  a 

Duke  Friedland 
ie  preparation*.    He  relies 
a.   He  deems  us  unprovided, 
>  611  upon  us  by  surprise, 
ream  of  hope,  he  greepe  already 
arclc  in  ma  hand*   He  ena> 
been  in  action    he  rjnt  grasps 
moat  evil,  moat  mysterious! 


ih,  my  sire!  By  all  that's  good 
» thee— no  precipitation! 

OCTAVIO. 

end  atole  he  on  hie  evil  way, 
ad  ham  Vengeence  stole  on  after  him. 
tandi  already,  dark  behind  him— 
more    he  shudders  in  her  grasp! 
en  Questenberg  with  me.    As  yet 
t  but  his  ostensible  commission; 
with  him  a  private  one,  my  ion ! 
i  for  me  only. 


May  I  know  it? 

ocTAYio  (aetsei  Ike  patent). 

Max.! 
[A  pause. 
isclosure  place  I  in  thy  hands 
s  welfare  and  thy  Dither's  Hie. 
nmost  heart  is  Wallenstein  : 
ie  of  love,  of  veneration, 
se  to  him  from  thy  earliest  youth. 
test  the  wish. — O  let  me  soil 
y  loitering  confidence ! 
a  nourishest  to  knit  thyself 


octavio. 

O  my  son! 
tart  undoubtingly.    But  am  I 
of  thy  collectedness  f 
able,  with  calm  countenance, 
nun's  presence,  when  that  I 
to  thee  his  whole  fete  t 


According 
trust  me,  father,  with  his  crime, 
[o  takes  a  paper  out  of  his  escritoire,  and 
es  it  to  htm. 


f  a  roll  Imperial  patent! 

OCTAVIO 

Read  it 

max.  (Just  glances  on  it). 
ind  sentenced  and  condemn'd ! 


OOTAYIO. 


»uz.(laroiM<2oipiiMsjpa]Mr>. 
Omkis  toonmeh!  O  unhappy  error! 

ootavio. 
Read  on.    Collect  thyself 

max.  (after  he  has  read  fiutistr,  with  a  look  o/ejtyftf 
and  esfoMsJbnnt  on  ats /steer. 

How!  what!  Hum!  them 

OCTAVIO. 

But  for  me  present  moment,  till  the  King 
Of  Hungary  may  safely  join  the  army, 
b  the  ontmnand  sarign'd  to  me. 


And  thinks  thorn 
Dost  thou  believe,  mat  mou  wilt  tear  it  from  htm? 
O  never  hope  it  J— Father!  fcther!  mther! 
An  inauspicious  office  is  enjoin'd  men. 
This  paper  here— this!  and  wilt  mou  enforce  HI 
The  mighty  in  the  middle  of  his  host, 
Sonounded  by  his  thousands,  him  woutdetmou 
Dssirm-idegrBde!  Thou  art  lost,  both  thou  and  aU 
of 


OCTAVIO. 

What  hazard  I  incur  thereby,  I  know. 
In  the  great  hand  of  God  I  stand.  The  AWgh*/ 
WQl  cow  with  his  shield  die  Imperial  house, 
And  shatter,  in  his' wrath,  the  work  of  darkness. 
The  Emperor  hath  true  servants  still ;  and  even 
Here  in  the  camp,  there  are  enough  brave  men 
Who  for  the  good  came  will  fight  gallantly. 
The  faithful  have  been  warn'd — the  dangerous 
Are  closely  watch'd.    I  wait  but  the  first  step, 
And  then  immediately 

MAX. 

What!  on  suspicion f 
Immediately? 

OCTAVIO. 

The  Emperor  is  no  tyrant 
The  deed  alone  he'll  punish,  not  the  wish. 
The  Duke  hath  yet  his  destiny  in  his  power. 
Let  him  but  leave  the  treason  uncompleted, 
He  will  be  silently  displaced  from  office, 
And  make  way  to  bis  Emperor's  royal  son. 
An  honorable  exile  to  his  castles 
Will  be  a  benefaction  to  him  rather 
Than  punishment    But  the  first  open  ste] 


What  callest  thou  such  a  step?  A  wicked  step 
Ne'er  will  he  take ;  but  thou  mightest  easily. 
Tea,  thou  hast  done  it,  misinterpret  him. 

OCTAVIO. 

Nay,  howsoever  punishable  were 

Duke  Friedland's  purposes,  yet  still  the  steps 

Which  he  hath  taken  openly,  permit 

A  mild  construction.    It  is  my  intention 

To  leave  this  paper  wholly  unenforced 

Till  some  act  is  committed  which  convicts  him 

Of  a  high-treason,  without  doubt  or  plea. 

And  that  shall  sentence  him. 


MAX 


But  who  the  judge  f 


Thyself 


OCTAVIO. 
MAX. 

For  ever,  then,  this  paper  will  lie  idle 
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a  power*  must  all  he  proved, 
promise  of  this  e  Toning, 
e  muni  deem  himself 


Ho  bath  "  plt-a-ing  |ifi"jf  i 
Which  Ifltili  il.'lil  trt-JVl  t. 
Add  [his  loo— I  lave  lcile 
Halh  changed  his  route,  am 
To  the  Bohemian  Forests. 


The  old  negotiator. 


n  thai  petition 

him  Com  the  regimc-nta. 

-  ill  l!  ill*-  Rhint'grave 

What  lliis  purports, 
i  t'uiiiinu  suspicion. 


I  hnvo  Ihy  nd  Thou 'It  not  proceed  to  action 
Before  ihou  hart  convinced  me — me  myself. 

Is  il  possible  f  Still,  after  all  Ihnn  knon'K, 
Canal  thou  believe  still  in  hit  innocence ! 

max,  (irilh  enthusiasm). 
Thy  judgment  nuiy  nii-!nk"  ;  my  heart  can  not 

[iW&fero/et  hit  era'cr  and  mom 
Those  reason*  mi-:  hi  n^niu.1  ihv  -;.>rii  or  mine  ; 
But  Ihcy  espound  not  f-"riotiIand — I  have  faith  I 


For 


WoimVrfiu.  mill  iiK-.i.tirnblo  courses! 
Trust  me,  Ihey  do  hurt  wrong.  All  vi 
These  smokes  nt  once  will  kindle  hue 
The  nlii>«  i.l'  tin-  l.lmk  nnj  stormy  r 
Will  l.rii'liu-ii  su.hlfiiH-.  nn.l  up  t-tirtll 
Tin?  uliiijij-.r'ii.  !i  .■■!■    -I.  li-  mil  in  sploi 

I  will  await  it 


SCENE  n. 

Ocravto  o«d  M*X.  at  or/orr.   To 


st  Captain  Mohrbrend 


The  Lienlenaail-GMienJ 


This  is,  indeed,  a  tiding ! 
Thai  fellow  is  a  precious  casket  to  us, 

.■losing  weighty  thing* — Was  much  round  en  hire 


I  think,  ail  packets,  n 
Hone  in  (he  Duke's  o< 


And  old  Sesina  f 


t  Count  Terttky"*  i 
t  hand! 


He  ™  sorely  frighlen'd. 
When  it  was  [old  him  he  must  to  Vienna. 
Bui  the  Count  A] [ringer  bade  him  take  bean, 
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Em  due  eventful  day  on 
That  mutt  decide  our  " 


una* 

will  be  drawn. 

[ISttt  Cobjtxt. 


OOTATO  CtsertStd). 


SCENE  OL 
Ootayio  ens?  Max.  FraoouMnn. 

OCTAVIO. 

WoB    and  wins  now,  not  AH  will  mm  be  dew; 
For  all,  I'm  certain,  went  dnq^i  diet  Setina. 

max.  fame  Oiosya  At  wests  e/  At  fingomg  eeew 

at  fa»^  starts  at  te«  rtaolsed). 
I  will  paocure  me  light  a  shorter  way. 
FareweQ. 

OOTATIO. 

When  now  I— Remain  hen. 


7Y>  the  Duke. 


max*  (renewal). 
If  thou  heat  bettered  mat  I  shall  act 
A  put  in  thai  thjr  play 
Thou  heat  initeeiculated  on  me  grievously. 
My  way  moat  be  straight  on.  Tine  with  the  tongue, 
Fake  with  the  heart— I  may  not,  can  not  be : 
Nor  can  I  eufier  diet  a  manehonld  trait  mo 
Ai  faia  uwud  traat  mo— end  then  lull  inyoonscicnoo 
With  enoh  few  pleaa  at  then :— "  I  aeVd  hfan  no*— 
He  did  it  all  at  ms  own  heaard— end 
My  mouth  hat  nerer  lied  to  him." — No,  no! 
What  a  friend  takes  me  for,  that  I  must  be. 
— I  '11  to  the  Duke ;  ere  yet  this  day  is  ended, 
Will  I  demand  of  him  that  he  do  save 
Hit  good  nam©  from  the  world,  and  with  one  stride 
Break  through  and  rend  this  fine-spun  web  of  yours. 
He  can,  he  will ! — /  still  am  hit  believer. 
Yet  1 11  not  pledge  myself,  but  that  those  letters 
May  furnish  you,  perchance,  with  proofs  against  him. 
How  far  may  not  this  Tertsky  have  proceeded— 
What  may  not  he  himself  too  have  permitted 
Himself  to  do,  to  snare  the  enemy, 
The  laws  of  war  excusing  ?  Nothing,  save 
His  own  mouth,  shall  convict  him— nothing  less ! 
And  face  to  face  will  I  go  question  him. 


Thou  wdt  f 


OCTAVIO. 
MAX. 

I  will,  as  sure  as  this  heart  beats 


OCTAVIO. 

have,  indeed,  miscalculated  on  thee. 
I  calculated  on  a  prudent  son, 
Who  would  have  blest  the  hand  beneficent 
That  pluck'd  him  back  from  the  abyss— and  lo ! 
A  fascinated  being  I  discover. 
Whom  his  two  eyes  befool,  whom  passion  wilder*, 
Whom  not  the  broadest  light  of  noon  can  heal 
Go,  question  him! — Be  mad  enough,  I  pray  thee. 
The  purpose  of  thy  father,  of  thy  Emperor, 
Go,  give  it  up  free  booty : — Force  me,  drive  me 
To  an  open  breach  before  the  time.    And  now, 
Now  that  a  miracle  of  heaven  had  guarded 
My  secret  purpose  even  to  this  hour, 
And  laid  to  sleep  Suspicion's  piercing  eyes, 
l>*  me  have  lived  to  tee  that  mine  own  ton, 

P 


witn  nanus  ennwpnte,  enmnuaiea 
My  toilsome  labor*  end  state-pobjey. 


Ay— due  ttate-pobcy !  O  how  I  cone  it! 
Ton  will,  tome  time,  with  your  state  poBcy 
Compel  him  to  the  ineasure:  U  may  happen. 
Because  you  an  dettrmuuMJ  that  he  it  guilty, 
Guilty  yell  emit  him.    All  retreat  cut  oft 
You  dose  up  every  outlet,  hem  him  in 
Narrower  and  narrower,  till  at  length  ye  ferce 
Yes,  ys,    ye  form  aim,  in  hit  detperanon,         , 
To  set  hre  to  his  prison.    Father!  mther! 
That  never  can  end  well— it  can  not— will  noil 
And  let  it  be  decided  ea  it  may, 
I  tee  with  boding  heart  die  near  approaeh 
Of  an  UketarrU  unblcet  catastrophe. 
For  due  great  Monarch-spirit,  if  he  fid. 
Will  drag  a  world  into  die  rum  wim  him. 
And  et  a  abip  (that  midway  on  die  ocean 
Takes  fin)  at  once,  end  with  a  thimoWtaet 
Explodes,  and  with  itself  shoots  out  in  crew 
In  smoke  and  ruin  betwixt  tea  and  heaven; 
80  will  he,  falling,  draw  down  in  hit  mil 
All  us,  who 're  fix'd  and  mortised  to  fail  tortnne. 
Deem  of  it  what  thou  wilt;  but  pardon  me, 
That  1  mutt  bear  me  on  in  my  own  way. 
All  mutt  remain  pun  betwixt  him  and  me ; 
And,  ere  the  day-light  dawns,  it  mutt  be  known 
Which  I  mutt  lose    my  mther,  or  my  ftiend. 

[During  his  exit  Of 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.      . 

Scene,  a  Room  fitted  up  for  astrological  labor s,  and 
provided  with  celestial  Charts,  with  Globes,  Tele- 
scopes, Quadrants,  and  other  mathematical  Instru- 
ments.— Seven  Colossal  Figures,  representing  the 
Planets,  each  with  a  transparent  Star  of  a  different 
Color  on  its  head,  stand  in  a  semicircle  in  the  Bach- 
ground,  so  that  Mars  and  Saturn  are  nearest  the 
Eye. — The  Remainder  of  the  Scene,  and  its  Dispo- 
sition, is  given  in  the  Fourth  Scene  of  the  Second 
Act. — There  must  be  a  Curtain  over  the  Figures, 
which  may  be  dropped,  and  conceal  them  on  occasions. 

[In  the  Fifth  Scene  of  this  Act  it  must  be  dropped;  but 
in  the  Seventh  Scene,  it  must  be  again  drawn  up 
wholly  or  in  part.] 

Wallknstein  at  a  black  Table,  on  which  a  Speculum 
Astrologicumis  described  with  Chalk.  Skni  u  taking 
Observations  through  a  Window. 

WALLEN9TEIN. 

All  well — and  now  let  it  be  ended,  Seni. — Come, 
The  dawn  commences,  and  Mars  rules  the  hour. 
We  must  give  o'er  the  operation.    Come, 
We  know  enough, 

BEN1. 

Your  Highness  must  permit  me 
Just  to  contemplate  Venus.     She's  now  rising: 
Like  at  a  sun,  so  shines  she  in  the  east 

wallenstein. 
She  is  at  present  in  her  perigee, 
And  shoots  down  now  her  strongest  influences. 
[Contemplating  the  figure  on  tat 
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UiMpeTll    CtlEful  III  I'illijliri 

■     mighty  lb 


And  the  two  ilun  of  hletaing.  Jupiicr 
And  Venua,  take  between  them  (he  malignant 
Siyly-oialiciow  Man,  and  thus  compel 
lino  my  eervice  that  old  roiachief-lbunder : 
For  long  he  view'd  mo  hoaiilely.  and  ever 
With  beam  oblique,  or  perpendicular, 
Now  in  the  Quartile,  now  in  the  Secundun, 
Shot  hii  red  lightning!  at  my  nun,  disturbing 
Their  bleieed  influences  Mai  meet  my  Hal 
Now  they  have  con^uer'd  tho  old  enemy. 
And  bring  him  in  Uie  heaveni  a  prisoner  10  me. 
BEH1  (tcio  Auj  (raw  dm™  from  tht  mndat). 
And  in  a  comer  home,  you  r  Highneai     think  of  that . 
That  makes  each  influence  of  double  itrenglh. 

And  iun  and  moon,  too.  in  the  Senile  aspect 
The  aofl  light  with  the  vehement — «o  I  love  it. 
Sol  ii  the  heart  Luna  Ihe  head  of  heaven, 
Bold  be  the  plan,  fiery  Ihe  elocution. 

And  both  the  mighty  Lumina  by  no 
Malefic  m  affronted.  \j>:  Botumui, 
Innocuous,  powerieaa,  in  cadentc  Dorao. 


Negotiation  with  Ihe  Swede  and  Sana. 

Through  whose  hand!  all  and  ettrylbirg  has  paste— 

mi.u:\-ins  i./roic> rvr  *■*. 
Nay,  not  Seaina  I— Say.  No  1  I  entreat  ihee. 

All  on  his  road  for  Regensbora;  to  the  Swede 
He  waa  plunged  down  upon  by  GeJaa'  agent. 
Who  had  been  lung  in  nmbuab  lurking  fa  tea. 
There  muit  have  been  (bund  on  him  my  whole  patsst 
To  Tbur,  to  Kimky.  to  Oiensliera.  lit  Arabella  i 
A II  tbia  ia  in  their  banda ;   they  have  now  an  tanfal 
Into  the  whole — our  m 


The  empire  of  Satunui-  ii  gone  by; 
Lord  of  the  secret  birth  of  thing!  ii  he ; 
Wilbin  the  lap  of  earth,  and  in  the  depihs 
Of  the  lmaginntio     ' 
And  hia  arc  all  tl 

And  the  dark  work,  complete  of  pirparalion, 

He  dram!  by  force  into  the  realm  of  light. 

Now  must  we  hasten  on  to  action,  ere 

The  ache  me.  and  mott  ouipicintu  poalure 

Parts  o'er  my  bend,  oral  I.ikcs  once  more  in  (tight ; 

For  Ihe  heaven*  journey  ■till,  and  sojourn  not 

( 7"Aere  are  kimcln  at  Ihe  door. 


SCENE  m. 

"o  them  enters  Itto. 
.0  Ifo  Trans  i). 


Has  he  heard  it  i 

He  haa  beard  it 
1LLO  (to  WatxcmTTDH). 

Thinkeet  Ihon  Kl 
To  make  thy  peace  with  the  Emperor,  to  regain 
Hia  amfidwMl— E'er,  were  it  now  thy  wan 
To  nhuiKlon  all  thy  plans,  yet  Mill  they  know 
What  thou  hut   niah'd ;  then  forwards  thou  an 

Retreat  ii  now  no  longer  in  thy  power. 


it  pom  for  iby  word  with  ii 
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,  unseen,  they  '11  undermine  that  love 
b  thou  now  dost  feel  to  firm  a  footing 
[y  theft  will  draw  away  from  thee 
r  the  other 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Tit  a  cursed  accident ! 

ILLO. 

ill  call  it  a  most  blessed  one, 
■k  on  thee  as  it  ought  to  do, 
tee  on  to  action — to  decision — 
»dish  General 

WALLENSTEIN. 

He 's  arrived !  Know'st  thou 
i  commission  is 

ILLO. 

To  thee  alone 
intrust  the  purpose  of  his  coming. 

WALUClfBTEUf. 

I,  cursed  accident !  Yes,  yes, 
nows  too  much,  and  won't  be  silent 

TEBTSKT. 

ohemian  fugitive  and  rebel, 
is  forfeit    Can  he  save  himself 
»t,  think  you  he  will  scruple  it  f 
ley  put  him  to  the  torture,  will  he, 
iiat  dastardling,  have  strength  enough— 

WALLENSTEIN  (lott  in  thought). 

nfidence  is  lost — irreparably ! 
ay  act  what  way  I  will,  I  shall 
eraain  for  ever  in  their  thought 

to  my  country.    How  sincerely 

return  back  to  my  duty, 
>  longer  help  me 

ILLO. 

Ruin  thee, 
.ill  do !  Not  thy  fidelity, 
kness  will  be  deera'd  the  sole  occasion — 

EINSTEIN  (pacing  up  and  down  in  extreme 

agitation). 
must  realize  it  now  in  earnest, 
I  toy'd  too  freely  with  the  thought  ? 
he  who  dallies  with  a  devil ! 
t  I — I  must  realize  it  now — 
ile  I  have  the  power,  it  must  take  place ! 

ILLO. 

w — ere  they  can  ward  and  parry  it ! 

x  stein  (looking  at  the  paper  of  signatures). 
e  General's  word — a  written  promise ! 
•olomini  stands  not  here— how 's  that  f 


TERT8KV 


—he  fancied- 


ILLO. 

Mere  sclf-willedness. 
eded  no  such  thing  'twixt  him  and  you. 

W  ALLEN  STEIN. 

'-e  right — there  needeth  no  such  thing, 
nents,  too,  deny  to  march  for  Flanders — 
t  me  in  a  paper  of  remonstrance, 
ly  resist  the  Imperial  orders, 
itep  to  revolt  s  already  taken. 

ILLO. 

ir,  thou  wilt  find  it  far  mors  easy 
tem  over  to  the  enemy 
be  Spaniard. 


WALLENSTEIN. 

I  will  hear,  however, 
What  the  Swede  has  to  say  to  me. 

ILLO  (eagerly  to  Tebtset). 

Go,  call  him! 
He  stands  without  the  door  in  waiting. 

WALLENSTEIIf. 

Stay! 
Stay  yet  a  little.    It  hath  taken  me 
All  by  surprise,— it  came  too  quick  upon  me ; 
Tis  wholly  novel,  that  an  accident, 
With  its  dark  lordship,  and  blind  agency, 
Should  force  me  on  with  it 

ILLO. 

First  hear  him  only, 
And  after  weigh  it        [Exeunt  Tertskt  and  Ills 
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wallenstein  (in  soliloquy) 

Is  it  possible  f 
Is't  so!  I  can  no  longer  what  I  would t 
No  longer  draw  back  at  my  liking  f  I 
Must  do  the  deed,  because  I  thought  of  it, 
And  fed  this  heart  here  with  a  dream  f  Because 
I  did  not  scowl  temptation  from  my  presence, 
Dallied  with  thoughts  of  possible  fulfilment, 
Commenced  no  movement,  left  all  time  uncertain. 
And  only  kept  the  road,  the  access  open  f 
By  the  great  God  of  Heaven !  It  was  not 
My  serious  meaning,  it  was  ne'er  resolve. 
I  but  amused  myself  with  thinking  of  it 
The  free-will  tempted  me,  the  power  to  do 
Or  not  to  do  it — Was  it  criminal 
To  make  the  fancy  minister  to  hope, 
To  fill  the  air  with  pretty  toys  of  air, 
And  clutch  fantastic  sceptres  moving  t'ward  me ! 
Was  not  the  world  kept  free  ?  Beheld  I  not 
The  road  of  duty  close  beside  me — but 
One  little  step,  and  once  more  I  was  in  it ! 
Where  am  I?  Whither  have  I  been  transported I 
No  road,  no  track  behind  me,  but  a  wall, 
Impenetrable,  insurmountable, 
Rises  obedient  to  the  spells  I  mutter'd 
And  meant  not — my  own  doings  tower  behind  me. 

[Pauses  and  remains  in  deep  thought. 
A  punishable  man  I  seem ;  the  guilt, 
Try  what  I  will,  I  cannot  roll  off  from  me ; 
The  equivocal  demeanor  of  my  life 
Bears  witness  on  my  prosecutor's  party. 
And  even  my  purest  acts  from  purest  motives 
Suspicion  poisons  with  malicious  gloss. 
Were  I  that  thing  for  which  I  pass,  that  traitor, 
A  goodly  outside  I  had  sure  reserved, 
Had  drawn  the  coverings  thick  and  double  round  me 
Been  calm  and  chary  of  my  utterance ; 
But  being  conscious  of  the  innocence 
Of  my  intent,  my  uncorrupted  will, 
I  gave  way  to  my  humors,  to  my  passion : 
Bold  were  my  words,  because  my  deeds  were  not 
Now  every  planless  measure,  chance  event, 
The  threat  of  rage,  the  vaunt  of  joy  and  triumph. 
And  all  the  May-games  of  a  heart  o'erflowing, 
Will  they  connect,  and  weave  them  all  together 
Into  one  web  of  treason ;  all  will  be  plan. 
My  eye  ne'er  alwent  from  the  far-off  mark, 
22  165 
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Step  tracin s  step,  each  atep  a  politic  progTeaa ; 
.And  oul  of  all  they'll  labnnue  a  charge 
Sp  ipecioua,  thai  I  must  mrielf  <mnd  d  ninh. 
I  am  caught  in  my  own  net,  and  only  forte, 
Naught  but  a  >miJcn  rent  can  liberate  me- 

,;■..«,. 

Haw  else  !  since  ihsl  Ihc  heart '»  unbiass  d  inio' 

Impcll'd  me  lo  the  daring  deed,  which  now 

i\  eccssiry,  self-preservation,  orden. 

Stem  a  Ihe  On-look  of  Necessity, 

Xot  without  shudder  may  a  human  hand 

Grasp  the  mysteriour  tiro  of  dotiny. 

My  deed  to  mine,  remaining  in  my  bosom  I 

Once  luflerd  lo  escape  (ran  is  safe  comer 

Within  (he  heart,  its  nursery  and  birth-place, 

Sent  forth  into  the  Foreign,  it  belong! 

For  ever  to  tb«e  aly  malicious  power* 

Whom  never  art  of  man  conciliated. 


hm  Wrangel 
Who  injured  me  materially  ai  Stiabund. 
And  by  his  brave  feasance  was  the  cause 
Of  the  oppoaUoo,  w  hich  that  sea-port  made. 


[« 


'.  brttJa  out  a 


and,  after  the  pat 

audihle  MtiUxpty. 
What  is  thy  enterprise  I  thy  aim  T  Ihy  object  t 
Haat  boneatly  confess  d  it  id  thyielf  t 
Power  aeaied  on  a  quiet  throne  thou'dsl  shake. 
Power  011  an  ancient  consecrated  throne. 
Strong  in  posveatjon,  (bunded  in  old  custom ; 
Power  by  a  thouannd  tough  and  stringy  roota 
Kti'd  to  the  people's  piou*  nnnwry-Guih. 
This,  ihk  will  be  no  anile  of  strength  with  strong 
Thai  frard  (  not.    I  brave  cnih  combalont. 
Whom  1  can  look  on.  fedng  eye  to  eye. 
Who,  full  himself  of  conrare,  kindle,  oonrage 
In  me  loo.    Tis  a  foe  in  viable. 

■a  fearful  enemy. 


Which 


ilbeb. 


By  in  coward  fear  alone  made  fearful  ti 
j\oi  thai,  which  lull  of  life,  instinct  will 
Makes  known  iia  present  being ;  thai  ia 
The  true,  the  perilously  formidable. 
O  no!  it  b  the  common,  the  quitn  comn 
The  thine  of  an  eternal  ytfsteruav. 
Whaler 
Sterling 
gbgjaj  ih. 


With  which  you  fought,  my  Lord !  and  not  my  merit. 
The  Baltic  Neptune  did  aatert  ha  freed!™  : 
The  see,  and  land,  it  seem'd,  wen  dm  X>  serve 
One  and  the  same. 
wiLLE-VaTEL-i  {maJbrj  lit  nalfm/or  Atai  to  taktt  aatl 


There  are  to  many  acruples  yet  lo  aolve- 


An  able  letter! — Ay — he  i*  a  prudent 

! ■  ■.  -  i  Master,  whom  you  serve.  Sir  General ! 

The  Chancellor  writes  me,  that  he  but  fulfils 

lole  deported  Sovereign's  una  idea 
In  helping  me  to  the  Bohemian  ( tow  a. 

He  says  the  truth.    Our  area!  King,  now  in  heavea 

Did  ever  deem  mom  highly  of  your  Grace's 

Pro-eminent  sense  and  militaty  geniui ; 

And  always  (he  commanding  Intellect. 

lie  aaid,  should  have  command,  and  be  the  Kiag 


he  might  mj  it  aafelr.— General  WrangeL 

[Vii/Wiie  ail  Anas?  aJeouaaWy 
Come,  fair  and  open, — Trusi  me.  1  wru  always 
*    art.     Ey!  that  did  yon  experience 
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That  I  believe.     So  fur  would  no  one  go 
Who  was  not  forced  [u  iL  [After  a  pant. 

Willi  may  have  impell'd 
Your  princely  Highness  in  Ihla  wi»  to  act 
Toward,  your  Sovereign  Lord  and  Emperor, 
Beseems  nW  hi  In  cipound  or  criticise, 
Tbr  Swede  is  fighting  for  hit  good  old  cause, 
With  his  good  sword  nnd  conscience.    This  coacur- 


And  all  »d  vantages  in  war  are  lawful 

We  lake  wbsl  offers  without  questioning ; 

And  if  all  have  its  due  and  just  proportions- — - 


Or  of  ay  power !  I  pledged  me  to  the  Chancellor, 
Would  he  inui  mc  with  sixteen  Ihoumnd  men. 
Thai  t  would  instantly  go  over  lo  them 
With  eighteen  thousand  of  ilio  Etnperor'i  troops. 


Th  ulk'd  of  stil!  n 

Ibiw  some  years  pest,  beyond  all  human  faith, 

Vmi  csll'd  an  army  loclh,  like  a  creation ; 


Bui  stil!  the  Chancellor  thinks, 
li  might  ycl  be  an  cosier  thing  from  nothing 
To  call  forth  liity  thonsond  men  of  batile. 
Than  lo  persuade  one  sixtieth  port  of  diem— 


Td  break  their  oaths. 

And  he  thinks  so  I—  He  judges  like  a  Swede, 

And  like  a  Protestant.     You  Lutherans 

lighi  for  your  Bible.    Yon  arc  interested 

About  the  cause;  and  with  your  taunt  you  follow 

Your  hsnnen — Among  yai,  whoe'er  deserts 

To  Ihe  enemy,  hath  broken  covenant 

With  Iwo  Lords  01  una  time. — Wo  'vo  no  such  fan- 


Nob 


1  will  explain  that  lo  you,  how  it  ■lands  : — 
The  Austrian  Am  a  country,  ay,  aud  loves  it. 
And  has  good  cause  to  love  it — but  this  army, 
That  tall*  itself  the  Imperial,  this  that  houses 
Here  in  Bohemia,  tins  has  none — no  country  ; 
This  is  an  outcast  of  all  foreign  lands, 
I  nclaim'd  by  town  or  thbe.  to  whom  belongs 
Nothing,  eicept  Ihe  universal  sun. 


1!  then  the  Nobles  and  the  Officers  I 

ich  a  desertion,  such  a  felony. 

is  without  example,  my  Lord  Duke, 


[He  givrr  ht/tt  ""  ;.ij^.,r  rhnt<iui'ti$  the  written 
calk.  VitiA\avi.,^Uiitthnni?\,atid,haang 
read  it,  iryj  it  on  He  table,  rtnmixing  silent 
So  than! 
Now  comprehend  you ' 

Comprehend  who  can  I 
My  Lord  Duke;  I  will  let  the  mask  drop — yn! 
I  've  full  powers  far  a  final  settlement 
The  Khinegravo  stands  but  four  dap'  march  from 

here 
With  fifteen  thousand  men,  mid  only  waits 


What  asks  the  Chancellor  t 
tfiderottiyi- 

Twelve  regiments,  every  man  a  Swede — my  head 
The  warranty — and  all  might  prove  at  lost 
Only  false  play 

WiiiENBTCl*  (riarrnv). 

Sir  Swede  I 

wranuel  (mlm/y  pr oetaiing). 

Ant  therefore  forced 
T' insist  thereon,  that  he  do  formally, 
Irrevocably  break  with  the  Emperor, 
Else  not  u  Swede  is  trusted  lo  Duke  Friedland. 

Come,  brief,  and  open !  What  is  Ihe  demand  1 

VIANG  EL. 

Tliat  he  fart h with  disarm  ihe  Spanish  regiments 
Annelid  io  ihe  Kiupvmr,  that  be  seize  Prague, 
And  to  Ihe  Swedes  give  up  that  city,  with 
The  strong  pass  Egro. 


1  give  you  every  security 
Which  you  may  ask  of  me  in  common  reosot 
But  Prague — Bohemia — these.  Sir  General, 
I  can  myself  protect. 


That  we  shall  not  eipend  oi 


i  but  reasonable, 
lilied,  so  long 

t  you  us  i 


Thentr 


io  Utile  1 


The  Swede,  if  he  would  treat  well  with  Iho  German 
p  a  sharp  look-out.  We  have  been  call'd 
Baltic,  we  have  saved  the  empire 

From  ruin— with  our  best  blood  have  we  seal'd 

The  liberty  of  faith,  and  gospel  Iruth. 
now  already  is  the  benefaction 

No  longer  felt,  the  loud  alone  is  foil, 

Ye  look  askance  with  evil  eye  upon  us, 
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And  would  fain  send  us, 
Of  money,  homo  again  tc 
No,  do  !  my  Lord  Duke !  no ! — it  never  was 
For  Judaa'  par,  for  chinking  gold  and  lilrcr. 
That  wo  did  leave  our  King  by  the  Grew  Stone.* 
No,  Dot  for  gold  and  silver  have  there  bled 
S'  maiiy  i'l  «ir  SHeci.sh  >,'.■_■!■■,  —  ritirii-r 
Will  we,  with  empty  Inureb  for  our  payment. 
Hoiit  sail  for  our  oho  country.    Citi:n,i 

Our  Monarch  coiajuer'd  lor  himself,  and  died. 
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.  i:ii  aome  paltry  (Dm 


Who  knila  together  our  new  friendship  then  f 

We  know,  Duke  Friedlanu' .  though  perhaps  thel 

Ought  not  t  have  known  it,  that  you  cany  on 

Secret  negotiation*  with  the  Saiona. 

Who  is  our  warranty,  thai  ire  are  not 

The  sacrifices  in  those  articles 

Which  'lia  thought  needful  to  conceal  from 


SCENE  VI. 
WALLtssTtis,  Tumi,  and  Illo  (n-atitr). 


Are  you  cornpn 
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COUNTESS. 

He  wM  not  what  he  mnut ! 

I  LLC 

irou  now.  Try.  For  I  em  silenced, 
begin  to  talk  to  me  of  conscience, 
ity. 

COUNTESS. 

Howl  then,  when  all 
kr-off  distance,  when  the  road 
t  before  thine  eyes  interminably, 
thou  courage  and  resolve ;  and  now, 
e  dream  is  being  realized, 
•  ripe,  the  issue  ascertain'd, 
gin  to  play  the  dastard  now  ? 
ely,  'tis  a  common  felony; 
1,  an  immortal  undertaking : 
ccess  comes  pardon  hand  in  hand ; 
t  is  God's  arbitrament 

servant  (enters). 
Piccolomini. 

countess  (ktutUy). 

— Must  wait 

WALLENSTEIN. 

him  now.    Another  time. 

SEEVANT. 

ninutes  he  entreats  an  audience : 
urgent  nature  is  his  business. 

WALLENSTXIN. 

what  he  may  bring  us !  I  will  hear  him. 

countess  (laughs). 
m,  no  doubt ;  out  thou  mayest  wait 

wallenstein. 

countess. 
rhou  shall  be  informed  hereafter. 
Swede  and  thee  be  compromised. 

[Exit  Servant. 

WALLEN8TEIN. 

)  yet  a  choice !  if  yet  some  milder 

?e  were  possible — I  still 

t,  and  avoid  the  last  extreme. 

COUNTESS. 

nothing  further  ?  Such  a  way 
•re  thee.    Send  this  Wrangel  off 
hy  old  hopes,  cast  far  away 
life ;  determine  to  commence 
Virtue  hath  her  heroes  too, 
unc  and  Fortune. — To  Vienna — 
e  Emperor — kneel  before  the  throne ; 
offer  with  thee— say  aloud, 
it  wish  to  prove  thy  fealty  ; 
itention  but  to  dupe  the  Swede. 

ILLO. 

t  is  too  late.    They  know  too  much : 
t  bear  his  own  head  to  the  block. 

COUNTESS. 

L    They  have  not  evidence 
i  legally,  and  they  avoid 
f  an  arbitrary  power, 
e  Duke  resign  without  disturbance, 
will  end.    The  King  of  Hungary 
)earance,  and  'twill  of  itself 
,  that  then  the  Duke  retires, 
t  wont  a  formal  declaration : 
ig  will  administer  the  oath 
army ;  and  so  all  returns 


To  the  old  position.    On  some  morrow  morning 

The  Duke  departs ;  and  now  'tis  stir  and  bustle 

Within  his  castles.   He  will  hunt,  and  build , 

Superintend  his  horses'  pedigrees, 

Creates  himself  a  court,  gives  golden  keys. 

And  introduceth  strictest  ceremony 

In  fine  proportions,  and  nice  etiquette ; 

Keeps  open  table  with  high  cheer;  in  brie£ 

Commenceth  mighty  King — in  miniature. 

And  while  he  prudently  demeans  himself. 

And  gives  himself  no  actual  importance, 

He  will  be  let  appear  whate'er  he  tikes : 

And  who  dares  doubt,  that  Friedland  will  appear 

A  mighty  Prince  to  his  last  dying  hour  ? 

Well  now,  what  then  ?  Duke  Friedland  is  as  others 

A  fire-new  Noble,  whom  the  war  hath  raised 

To  price  and  currency,  a  Jonah's  gourd, 

An  over-night  creation  of  court-favor, 

Which  with  an  undistinguishable  ease 

Makes  Baron  or  makes  Prince. 

wallenstejn  (in  extreme  agitation) 

Take  her  away. 
Let  in  the  young  Count  Rccolomini. 

COUNTESS. 

Art  thou  in  earnest  f  I  entreat  thee !  Canst  thou 
Consent  to  bear  thyself  to  thy  own  grave 
So  ignominiously  to  be  dried  up  I 
Thy  life,  that  arrogated  such  a  height, 
To  end  in  such  a  nothing !  To  be  nothing, 
When  one  was  always  nothing,  is  an  evil 
That  asks  no  stretch  of  patience,  a  light  evil ; 
But  to  become  a  nothing,  having  been 

wallenstein  (starU  up  in  violent  agitation). 
Show  me  a  way  out  of  this  stifling  crowd. 
Ye  Powers  of  Aidance !  Show  me  such  a  way 
As  /  am  capable  of  going. — I 
Am  no  tongue-hero,  no  fine  virtue-prattler ; 
I  cannot  warm  by  thinking ;  cannot  say 
To  the  good  luck  that  turns  her  back  upon  me. 
Magnanimously :  M  Go ;  I  need  thee  not" 
Cease  I  to  work,  I  am  annihilated. 
Dangers  nor  sacrifices  will  I  shun, 
If  so  I  may  avoid  the  last  extreme ; 
But  ere  I  sink  down  into  nothingness, 
Leave  off  so  little,  who  began  so  great 
Ere  that  the  world  confuses  me  with  those 
Poor  wretches,  whom  a  day  creates  and  crumbles, 
This  age  and  after  ages*  speak  my  name 
With  hate  and  dread  ;  and  Friedland  be  redemption 
For  each  accursed  deed ! 

COUNTESS. 

What  is  there  here,  then. 
So  against  nature  ?  Help  me  to  perceive  it ! 
O  let  not  Superstition's  nightly  goblins 
Subdue  thy  clear  bright  spirit !  Art  thou  bid 
To  murder  ? — with  abhorr'd  accursed  poniard, 
To  violate  the  breasts  that  nourish'd  thee  ? 
That  were  against  our  nature,  that  might  aptly 
Make  thy  flesh  shudder,  and  thy  whole  heart  sicken.1} 


*  Could  1  hare  hazarded  such  a  Germanism,  at  the  oie  of 
the  word  after- world,  for  posterity,  ••"  Es  sprecbe  Welt  and 
JVacAioe/t  meinen  Namon"— might  hare  been  rendered  with 
more  literal  fidelity  .-—Let  world  and  after-world  apeak  out  my 
name,  etc. 

1 1  have  not  ventured  to  affront  the  fastidious  ielicacy  of  vu 
ace  with  the  literal  translation  of  this  hoe, 

werth 
Die  Eingewoide  schauderad  aufkut«t«& 
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Yet  not  ■  few,  and  fui  a  meaner  object, 
Unrs  ventured  im  iliis,  ay,  end  perfonn'd  it. 
Whai  is  there  in  thy  cue  »  black  and  tuonsirausT 
Thou  an  accused  of  treason — whether  with 
Or  m  thou!  justice  is  not  now  tho  question — 
Thou  art  lost  if  thou  duel  not  avail  tin*  quickly 
Of  ihe  power  which  Thou  pmaonc-ii — Friedland:  Du&e. 
Tell  me,  where  lives  that  thing  so  meek  and  tune, 
Thai  doth  not  all  his  living  faculties 
Put  forth  in  preservation  of  his  life '. 
What  deed  »0  daring,  which  necessity 
not  sanctify  f 


Once  nu  this  Ferdinand  au  gracious  to  me: 
He  lorod  rae;  he  esteem'd  me;  I  waa  placed 
The  nearest  In  his  heart.     Full  many  a  lime 
We.  like  familiar  friends,  both  at  one  table, 
Have  banqueted  together.    He  and  I — 
And  the  young  kiniis  themselves  held  me  Ihe  has 


So  faithfully  prcservesl  thuti  each  small  favor. 

And  hast  no  memory  for  coniuracbcs  t 

Must  1  remind  Ibee,  how  at  Regenahurg 

This  man  repaid  Ihy  faithful  services  T 

All  ranks  and  all  renditions  in  the  empire 

Thou    hadst  wrougM,   to   mako  him  great, — hadst 

loaded  on  ihee. 
On  ILrr,  the  hate,  the  curse  of  the  whole  world. 
3Vo  fnend  etisied  for  Ihee  in  all  Germany, 
And  uln!    la'rnu.e  ihou  liml-l  i-lisled    only 
For  the  Emperor.    To  the  Emperor  alone 
Clung  Friedland  in  thai  storm  which  gnther'd  r 


At  Regrnsburg  in  ihe  Diet — and  be  dropp'u 
He  let  Ihee  fall !  He  let  thee  toll  a  victim 
To  :he  Bavarian,  to  ihai  insolent '. 
Deposed,  slript  bare  of  alt  thy  dignity 
And  power,  amid  the  taunting  of  thy  foes, 
Thou  wen  let  drop  into  obscurity. — 
Say  not.  the  restoration  of  thy  honor 
Has  mode  atonement  for  thai  firsl  injustice. 


Tia  One!  they  sow  mo  always  ax  I  am — 

Always !  1  did  nol  cheat  them  in  the  bargain 
1  never  held  it  worth  my  pains  tu  hide 
The  bold  all-grasping  habit  of  my  soul. 


st  iho  n-R  thyself 


>"ay  rather — thou  hast  e' 

A  ibrtoidable  man,  without  restraint ; 

Has!  eiereiaed  the  full  prerogatives 

Of  ihy  impetuous  nature,  which  hod  been 

Once  granted  lo  thee.    Therefore,  Duke,  not  Hem. 

Who  !i;,.t  still  remain'd  consistent  wilii  thyself. 

But  lAty  are  in  the  muiii,  «),o  fearing  ihee. 

Intrusted  such  a  power  in  hands  they  lear'd. 

For,  by  the  laws  of  Spirit,  in  the  right 

Is  everv  individual  charade r 

That  nets  in  strict  conaisience  with  itself 

Self-contradiction  is  Ihe  only  wrong. 

Wert  tbou  another  being,  then,  when  ihou 

Eight  yoars  ago  pursuedat  thy  march  with  fire 

And  sword,  and  desolation,  through  Ihe  Circles 

Of  Germany,  the  universal  scourge, 

Didst  mock  all  ordinances  of  the  empire, 

Tho  tearful  rights  of  strength  alone  eienrdsi. 

Tnuupledst  lo  earth  each  rank,  each  magistracy. 

All  to  oilend  thy  Sultan's  domination  I 

Then  was  the  time  lo  break  thee  in,  lo  curb 

Tliv  haughty  will,  lo  leach  thee  ordinance. 

no.  the  Emperor  felt  no  touch  of  conscience 
it  served  him  pleased  him,  and  without  a  mumiU 
itump'd  his  broad  seal  on  these  Inwlesa  deeds, 
it  at  that  time  was  right,  because  ihou  didst  it 

Opprobrious,  foul,  because  it  is  direcied 
'  rsf  Aim. — O  mosl  (lirasy  superstitkm  ! 
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Tlie  aodines,  tba  rolling  orbs  of  hearer 

Hut  pictured  on  these  walls,  and  til  tnmid  thee 

In  damb,  foreboding  symbols  he*  Aon  placed 

Tbtm  eeron  presiding  Loads  of  Destiny 

For  toyef  Is  all  this  preparation  nothing  t 

U  them  no  marrow  in  this  bnUow  art, 

That  eren  to  thyself  it  dom  atafl 

Nothing*  and  aaa  no  influence  over  thee 

In  die  great  moment  of  decision  1 

(shsrisM  this  hut  anejca 
sttO,  ales 


will  inatantry 


Send  Wrangel  Id 
Dsqatch  throe 


nxo  (Awryiag-  oat). 
God  in 


heaven  be  praiaed 


It  i>  to  aril  genro*  and 

Oar  evil  genius  f  It 

Through  me,  the  innmnmit  of  hie  ambrtiop ; 

And  I  expect  no  ken,  than  that  Revenge 

E'en  now  is  whetting  for  sty  hraaat  the  poniard. 

Who  sowa  me  serpent's  teem,  lot  him  not  hope 

Toraapajovoaibarvast   Every  erime 

Has,  in  the  moment  of  its  perpetration. 

Its  own  avenging  angel— dark  misgiving, 

An  ominous  sinking  at  die  inmost  heart. 

He  can  no  kmger  trust  me— Then  no  longer 

Can  I  retreat    so  come  that  which  moat 

Still  Destiny  preserves  its  due  relations : 

The  heart  within  us  is  ha  absolute 

Vicegerent 

[7b  TXRTSKY. 
Go,  conduct  you  Gustavo  Wrangel 
To  my  state-cabinet — Myself  will  speak  to 
The  couriers. — And  dispatch  immediately 
A  servant  for  Octavio  Piccolomini. 

[To  the  Countess,  who  cannot  conceal  her  triumph. 
No  exultation !  woman,  triumph  not !  ' 

For  jealous  are  the  Powers  of  Destiny. 
Joy  premature,  and  shouts  ere  victory, 
Encroach  upon  their  rights  and  privileges. 
We  sow  the  seed,  and  they  the  growth  determine. 
[  While  he  is  making  his  exit,  the  curtain  drops. 


ACTV. 

SCENE  I. 

Scene,  as  in  the  preceding  Act 

Wallensteix,  Octavio  Piccolominl 

wallenstein  (coming  forward  in  conversation). 

lie  sends  me  word  from  Linz,  that  he  lies  sick ; 
But  I  have  sure  intelligence,  that  he 
Secretes  himself  at  Frauenberg  with  Galas. 
Secure  them  both,  and  send  them  to  me  hither. 
Remember,  thou  takest  on  thee  the  command 
Of  those  same  Spanish  regiments,— constantly 
Make  preparation,  and  be  never  ready ; 
And  if  they  urge  thee  to  draw  out  against  me, 
Still  answer  yes,  and  stand  as  thou  wert  fetter'd. 
I  know,  that  it  is  doing  thee  a  service 
To  keep  thee  out  of  action  in  this  business. 
Thou  lovost  to  linger  on  in  fair  appearances ; 
12 


fStepe  of  extremity  are  not  thy  province. 
Therefore  have  I  sought  out  th»  part  for  thee. 
Thou  wilt  this  lime  be  of  most  service  tome 
By  thy  inertness    The  mean  time,  if  fortune 
Declare  itself  on  my  side,  thou  wilt  know 
•What  is  to  do. 

fitter  Max.  PiccoLosmn. 

mow  gOfUctavw. 
This  night  must  thou  be  off:  take  aty  own 
Him  here  I  keep  with  me    make  abort  farewell  ■ 
Trust  me,  I  think  we  all  shall  meet  again 
In  joy  and  thriving  fortunes. 

octavio  (to  Am  aaa}. 

I  shall  see  yon 
Tat  ere  I  go. 

SCENE  n. 

WALLKHrraif ,  Max  PrccoLOMnrt. 

max.  (advances  to  him). 
My  General! 


That  am  I  no  longer,  if 
Thou  stylest  myself  the  Emperor's  officer 

MAX. 

Then  thou  wilt  leave  the  army,  General  f 

WALLKJfBTEUf. 

I  have  renounced  the  service  of  the  Emperor. 

MAX. 

And  thou  wflt  leave  the  army  I 


Rather  hope  I 
To  bind  it  nearer  still  and  foster  to  me. 

[He  seats  himself 
Yes,  Max.,  I  have  delay 'd  to  open  it  to  thee, 
Even  till  the  hour  of  acting  'gins  to  strike. 
Youth's  fortunate  feeling  doth  seize  easily 
The  absolute  right,  yea,  and  a  joy  it  is 
To  exercise  the  single  apprehension 
Where  the  sums  square  in  proof; 
But  where  it  happens,  that  of  two  sure  evils 
One  must  be  taken,  where  the  heart  not  wholly 
Brings  itself  back  from  out  the  strife  of  dudes. 
There  *t  is  a  blessing  to  have  no  election, 
And  blank  necessity  is  grace  and  favor. 
— This  is  now  present :  do  not  look  behind  thee,— 
It  can  no  more  avail  thee.   Look  thou  forwards ! 
Think  not!  judge  not!  prepare  thyself  to  act1 
The  Court — it  hath  determined  on  my  ruin, 
Therefore  I  will  to  be  beforehand  with  them. 
We'll  join  the  Swedes — right  gallant  fellows  are 

they, 
And  our  good  friends. 

[He  stops  himself  expecting  Piccolomini's  ansum . 
I  have  ta'en  thee  by  surprise     Answer  me  not 
I  grant  thee  time  to  recollect  tnysel£ 

[He  rues,  and  retires  to  the  back  of  the  stage 
Max.  remains  for  *  long  time  motionless, 
tn  a  trance  of  excessive  anguish.  At  his 
first  motion  Wallenstein  returns  2nd 
places  himself  before  him. 

MAX. 

My  General,  this  day  thou  raakest  me 
Of  age  to  speak  in  my  own  right  and  person. 
For  till  this  day  I  have  been  spared  the  trouble 
To  find  out  my  own  road.    Thee  have  I  follow'd 
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With  nun!  implicit  unconditional  fsith. 
Sore  or  die  right  paih  if  1  follow'd  thee. 
To-day,  (or  the  first  lime,  d«t  ihou  refer 
Ma  lo  myael£  and  fortes!  me  in  make 
Election  between  Ihee  and  ray  own  heart. 


Soft  cradled  thee  thy  Fortune  till  to-day  ; 
Thy  duties  thou  couldst  eierci«  in  •part. 
Indulge  all  lovely  inslincis.  act  for  ever 
With  undivided  heart.    It  can  remain 
No  longer  thus.    Like  enemies,  the  road* 
Start  from  each  oilier.    Duties  atrive  with  duties. 
Thoo  must  needs  choose  thy  party  in  the  war 
Which  u  now  kindling  'twin  thy  friend  and  him 
Who  is  Ihy  Empcror- 

War !  is  that  (he  name  I 
War  is  a*  frightful  at  heaven s  pestilence. 
Yat  it  i.  good,  is  it  heaven's  mil  t«  lint  is. 
I*  that  a  good  war,  which  against  the  Emperor 
Thoo  wagost  with  the  Emperor's  own  army  I 
O  God  of  heaven !  what  a  change  i*  that ! 
Beseems  it  me  ro  nfler  tuch  persuasion 
To  thee,  who  tike  the  ni'd  star  of  the  pole 
Wert  all  1  gazed  at  on  life's  trackless  ocean  t 
O !  what  a  rent  thou  makeat  in  my  heart ! 
The  ingrain'd  instincl  of  old  reverence. 
The  holy  habit  of  obediency, 
Mull  I  pluck  live  asunder  from  thy  name  I 
Nay,  do  not  tnm  thy  countenance  upon  m* — 
It  always  ra  a*  *  god  looking  at  me ! 
Duke  Wallenntein,  iu  power  is  not  departed : 
The  aenaea  itill  are  in  thy  bonds,  although. 
Bleeding,  the  aoul  hath  freed  itself. 


Perform  together  yet.  And  if  we  only 
""  '  on  the  height  w-iih  dignity,  't  a  soon 
Forgotten,  Mai.,  by  what  road  we  aacendi 
Believe  me,  many  a  crown  ithines  spotless 
That  yet  waa  decplv  sullied  in  the  winnic 
To  the  evil  spirit  doth  the  earth  belong, 
Tot  to  the  good.    All,  thai  the  power*  divi 


Their  light 
But  never  t 
lathi 


0'.  do  it  not.  I  pray  thee,  do  it  not! 
There  nt  a  pore  and  noble  soul  within  thee. 
Know*  oat  of  this  unhlest,  unlucky  doing. 
Thy  will  is  chaste,  il  is  thy  fancy  only 
Which  hath  polluted  * 


no  oroorrty 

be  struggled  for — all  there  is  general- 
'  the  all-valued  gold  w«  win 
From  the  deceiving  Powers,  depraved  in  nature 
Thai  dwell  beneath  the  day  and  blessed  nut-ughi. 
Not  without  sacrifices  are  they  render' d 
Propitious,  and  there  Livea  no  aoul  on  earth 
Thai  e'er  retired  unsullied  from  their  senses. 

Wbate'er  if  human,  lo  the  human  being 

Do  I  allow — and  to  the  vehement 

And  striving  spirit  readily  I  pardon 

The  eicea  of  action ;  Inn  to  ihee,  my  General . 

Above  alt  others  make  I  large  concession. 

He  kills  thee,  who  condemns  thee  to  inaction 
So  he  it  then !  maintain  Ibee  in  thy  post 
By  violence.    Resist  the  Emperor. 
And  if  it  must  be.  force  with  force  repel . 
t  will  no!  praise  it,  yet  I  con  forgive  it- 
Bui  not — not  to  ihe  traitor — yesl — the  word 
I*  spoken  out — 


THE  PICCOLOMINI. 


Who  bear  the  order  on  id  Prague  and  Mem. 

[Mai.  uandi  as  lontdtot.  uxili  a  gtilurc  and 
countenance  ti-pretting  the  most  in/ente  an- 

Yield  ihyseli"  to  it    We  net  ai  we  are.  forced. 

And  ruin.    Thau— no — Thou  raiw  ool  formke  me ! 
So  let  im  do.  what  rnuii  be  done,  with  dignity, 
With  a  firm  Men.    What  did  I  doing;  worn 
Than  did  lamed  Ctrsir  a!  the  Rubicon, 
When  he  the  lesions  led  ognimit  hu  eouniry, 
The  whirfa  his  eotinlrj  had  ItJtfttH  10  him  I 
Had  he  thrown  dam  ihe  iw(  he  hud  been  loot, 
A.  I  wen,  if  I  but  dburtu'd  ntywlC 
I  trace  out  something  in  me  of  his  spirit ; 
Give  me  hia  lurk.  liar  other  thing  I  'II  hear. 

[Mttom/MiM'iirB/ifij.  W.i.Lr.NBTETN.fflrt/rJ 

and  ovrrpowrriltrantinut.</ii'jkiit£  after  Aim. 

and  it  Mill  m  thii  pollute  when  TfcHTBKV 


Thuds  not  I  urn  a  «m>ii,.',i 
unlay,  [odity  lo 


Mat  Piecolomiru  juii 


Where  ia  Wrnngr-I  I 


m  always   trusted  him  I    What,  limn 
'1  lose  my  good  opinion  of  html 


lines*.    Therefor. 


Therefore 

know  j-ot)  love  them  not— nor  sire  nor  Kin — 
Uemme  thai  I  esieem  them,  love  them — visibly 
im  them,  love  tlitm  more  Ihnn  you  mid  otlisn, 
us  they  merit.    There  litre  nro  lliey  eye-blighU 
in  it)  your  Ibot-ptuh.    But  your  jealousies, 
hm  jifji'i'i  iIimv  m*  or  niv  ninrontftj 
lii  .■  I.1-'  '\' •■;■■'  i  '  ■■■'  h-  ■■ .1'  i Iiure  liicm? 

I  leave  to  eueb  runo  !]li  fun  miNidsi  ond  likings; 
bile  he  will  here,  was  always 


Lurking  alum  tviili  litis  Octnvio. 

WA1.LEHB1TIW. 

ll  happon'd  with  my  knowledge  and 


It  b  a*  if  the  earth  had  swallow'd  hint. 

He  had  scarce  lefl  ihee.  when  T  went  In  seek  him. 

I  wiab'd  some  words  vtilli  him — but  he  was  gone. 


I  Whither  tend  him  ', 


d  why  should  Heaven  forbid  ( 


Thou  wilt  not  do  this! 


Willi  Ihy  deepjieein^  eyes ! 

My  faith  for  me — 1 
•  e  [.rofmindrm 
the  whole  Ms 


O  thou  art  blind. 


Thou  wilt  nol 
iv  faith,  which  fonnui  ll 
science.    If  ':  is  folse. 
mice  of  the  sinti  it  fnl-u 
pledge  from  Fate  i 


The  power  of  question; 

before  Ihe  nelion  in  (he  plains  of  Lulien, 

Li'iiiiini!  iv/nhi-i  ii  tree,  lliouehu  crowding  though* 

I  look'd  out  fur  upon  llie  ominous  plain. 

My  whole,  tile,  }r.:*[  hikI  future,  iii  this  moment 

Defore  my  mind*  eye  gliilcd  in  piucesRioat, 

And  to  the  deaiiny  of  I  lie  neil  morning 

The  spirit,  llU'd  with  widow  presentiment. 

Hid  knit  Ihe  moat  removed  fulnrity. 

Then  said  I  also  to  myself.  ■  So  innny 

Doet  thou  command.    Tliey  follow  nil  Ihy  utant 

Upon  thy  tingle  head,  and  only  man 
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The  vessel  of  thy  fortune.    Tet  a  day 

Will  come,  when  Destiny  shall  once  more  scatter 

All  these  m  many  a  several  direction  : 

Few  be  they  who  will  stand  out  faithful  to  thee.*' 

I  yearn'd  to  know  which  one  was  foithfullest 

Of  all,  this  camp  included.    Great  Destiny, 

(live  me  a  sign !   And  he  shall  be  the  man, 

Who,  on  the  approaching  morning,  comes  the  first 

To  meet  me  with  a  token  of  his  love : 

And  thinking  this,  I  fell  into  a  slumber. 

Then  midmost  in  the  battle  was  I  led 

In  spirit    Great  the  pressure  and  the  tumult ! 

Then  was  my  horse  kill'd  under  me :  I  sank ; 

And  over  me  away  all  unconcernedly, 

Drove  horse  and  rider — and  thus  trod  to  pieces 

I  lay,  and  panted  like  a  dying  man ; 

Then  seized  roe  suddenly  a  savior  arm : 

It  was  Octavio's — I  awoke  at  once, 

T  was  broad  day,  and  Octavio  stood  before  me. 

"  My  brother,"  said  he,  "  do  not  ride  to-day 

The  dapple,  as  you  're  wont ;  but  mount  the  horse 

Which  I  have  chosen  for  thee.    Do  it,  brother ! 

In  love  to  me.    A  strong  dream  warn'd  me  so." 

It  was  the  swiftness  of  this  horse  that  snatch'd  me 

From  the  hot  pursuit  of  Bannier's  dragoons. 

My  cousin  rode  the  dapple  on  that  day, 

And  never  more  saw  I  or  horse  or  rider. 

ILLO. 

That  was  a  chance. 

wallemstein  {significantly). 

There 's  no  such  thing  as  chance. 
In  brief,  'tis  sign'd  and  seal'd  that  this  Octavio 
Is  my  good  angel — and  now  no  word  more. 

[He  it  retiring. 

TERTSKY. 

This  is  my  comfort — Max.  remains  our  hostage. 

ILLO. 

And  ho  shall  never  stir  from  here  alivo. 

wallenstein  {stops  and  turns  himself  round). 
Are  ye  not  like  the  women,  who  for  ever 
Only  recur  to  their  first  word,  although 
One  had  been  talking  reason  by  the  hour ! 
Know,  that  the  human  being's  thoughts  and  deeds 
Are  not,  like  ocean  billows,  blindly  moved. 
The  inner  world,  his  microcosmus,  is 
The  deep  shaft,  out  of  which  they  spring  eternally. 
They  grow  by  certain  laws,  like  the  tree's  fruit — 
No  juggling  chance  can  metamorphose  them. 
Have  I  the  human  kernel  first  examined  ? 
Then  I  know,  too,  the  future  will  and  action. 


SCENE  IV. 


Scene — A  chamber  in  Piccolomixi's  DweUing-House. 
Octavio  Piccolomini,  Isolani,  entering. 

ISOLANI. 

Here  am  I — Well !  who  comes  yet  of  the  others  ? 

Octavio  {with  an  air  of  mystery). 
But,  first  a  word  with  you,  Count  Isolani. 

isolani  {assuming  the  same  air  of  mystery). 
Will  it  explode,  ha  ? — Is  the  Duke  about 
To  make  the  attempt  ?  In  me,  friend,  you  may  place 
Full  confidence.— Nay.  put  me  to  the  proof. 

octavio. 
That  may  happen. 


ISOLANI. 

Noble  brother,  I  am 
Not  one  of  those  men  who  in  words  are  valiant, 
And  when  it  comes  to  action  skulk  away. 
The  Duke  has  acted  towards  me  as  a  friend. 

God  knows  it  is  so;  and  I  owe  him  all 

He  may  rely  on  my  fidelity. 

OCTAVIO. 

That  will  be  teen  hereafter. 

ISOLANI. 

Be  on  your  guard. 
All  think  not  as  I  think ;  and  there  are  many 
Who  still  hold  with  the  Court — yea,  and  they  say 
That  those  stolen  signatures  bind  them  to  nothing 

OCTAVIO. 

I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  it 

ISOLANI. 

You  rejoice ! 

OCTATRL 

That  the  Emperor  has  yet  such  gallant  servants, 
And  loving  friends. 

ISOLANI. 

Nay,  jeer  not,  I  entreat  you. 
They  ire  no  such  worthless  fellows,  I  assure  you. 

OCTAVIO. 

I  am  assured  already.    God  forbid 

That  I  should  jest ! — In  very  serious  earnest, 

I  am  rejoiced  to  see  an  honest  cause 

So  strong. 

ISOLANI. 

The  Devil ! — what ! — why,  what  means  this 
Are  you  not,  then For  what,  then,  am  I  here 

OCTAVIO. 

That  you  may  make  full  declaration,  whether 
You  will  be  call'd  the  friend  or  enemy 
Of  the  Emperor. 

isolani  {with  an  air  of  defiance). 
That  declaration,  friend, 
I  '11  make  to  him  in  whom  a  right  is  placed 
To  put  that  question  to  me. 

OCTAVIO. 

Whether,  Count, 
That  right  is  mine,  this  paper  may  instruct  you. 

isolani  {stammering). 
Why — why — what !  this  is  the  Emperor's  hand  and 

seal!  [Read* 

"  Whereas,  the  officers  collectively 
Throughout  our  army  will  obey  the  orders 
Of  the  Lieutenant-general  Piccolomini. 
As  from  ourselves" Hem! — Yes!   so! — Yes" 

yes! — 
I — I  give  you  joy,  Lieutenant-general ! 

OCTAVIO. 

And  you  submit  you  to  the  order  f 

ISOLANI. 

I- 

But  you  have  taken  me  so  by  surprise — 
Time  for  reflection  one  must  have 


Two  minute* 


OCTAVIO. 

isolani. 
My  God !   But  then  the  case  is 

octavio. 

Plain  and  simple 
You  must  declare  you,  whether  you  determine 
To  act  a  treason  'gnirwt  your  Lord  and  Sovereign, 
Or  whether  you  will  serve  him  faithf.illv. 
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MOLAJfl. 

—My  God !— But  who  talks  then  of  treason  ? 

OCTAVIO. 

That  is  die  case.    The  Prince-duke  is  a  traitor — 

Means  to  lead  over  to  the  enemy 

The  Emperor's  army. — Now,  Count!— brief  and 

full- 
Say,  wQI  you  break  your  oath  to  the  Emperor  f 
Sell  yourself  to  the  enemy  ?— Say,  will  you  I 

ISOLANL 

What  mean  you  I  I — I  break  my  oath,  d'ye  say, 

To  bis  Imperial  Majesty  f 

Did  I  say  so  ?— When,  when  have  I  said  that  f 

OCTAVIO. 

You  have  not  said  it  yet — not  yet    This  instant 
I  wait  to  hear,  Count,  whether  you  will  say  it 

ISO  LAN  I. 

Ay !  that  delights  me  now,  that  you  yourself 
Bear  witness  for  me  dslt  I  never  said  so. 

OCTAVIO. 

And  you  renounce  the  Duke,  then  ? 

UOLANI. 

If  he's  planning 
Treason — why,  treason  breaks  all  bonds  asunder. 

OCTAVIO. 

And  are  determined,  too,  to  fight  against  him  f 

ISOLANI. 

He  has  done  me  service — but  if  he's  a  villain. 
Perdition  seise  him! — All  scores  are  rubb'd  off 

OCTAVIO. 

1  am  rejoiced  that  you're  so  well-disposed. 
This  mght  break  off  in  the  utmost  secrecy 
With  all  the  light-arm'd  troops— it  must  appear 
A*  came  the  order  from  the  Duke  himself. 
At  Frauen berg's  the  place  of  rendezvous ; 
There  will  Count  Galas  give  you  further  orders. 

ISOLANI. 

It  shall  be  done.  But  you  '11  remember  me 

With  the  Emperor* — how  well-disposed  you  found  me. 

OCTAVIO. 

I  will  not  fail  to  mention  it  honorably. 

[Exit  Isolani.    A  Servant  enters. 
What,  Colonel  Butler  .'—Show  him  up. 

isolani  (returning). 
Forgive  me  too  my  bearish  ways,  old  father ! 
Lord  God !  how  should  I  know,  then,  what  a  great 
Person  I  hod  beibre  me  ? 

OCTAVIO. 

No  excuses ! 

ISOLANI. 

I  am  a  merry  lad,  and  if  at  time 

A  rash  word  might  escape  me  'gainst  the  court 

Amidst  ray  wine — you  know  no  harm  was  meant 

[Exit 

OCTAVIO. 

You  need  not  be  uneasy  on  that  score. 
That  has  succeeded.  Fortune  favor  us 
With  all  the  others  only  but  as  much ! 


BUTLER. 

You  do  me  too  much  honor. 

OCTAVIO  (after  both  have  seated  themselves). 

You  have  not 
Return'd  the  advances  which  I  made  you  yesterday- 
Misunderstood  them,  as  mere  empty  forms. 
That  wish  proceeded  from  my  heart — I  was 
In  earnest  with  you — for  'tis  now  a  time 
In  which  the  honest  should  unite  most  closely. 

BUTLER. 

Tis  only  the  like-minded  can  unite. 

OCTAVIO, 

True !  and  I  name  all  honest  men  like-minded. 

I  never  charge  a  man  but  with  those  acts 

To  which  his  character  deliberately 

Impels  him ;  for  alas !  the  violence 

Of  blind  misunderstandings  often  thrusts 

The  very  best  of  us  from  the  right  track. 

You  came  through  Frauen  berg.  Did  the  Count  Galas 

Say  nothing  to  you ?  Tell  me.   He's  my  friend. 

BUTLER. 

His  words  were  lost  on  me. 

OCTAVIO. 

It  grieves  me  sorely, 
To  hear  it :  for  his  counsel  was  most  wise. 
I  had  myself  the  like  to  offer. 

BUTLER. 

Spare 
Yourself  the  trouble — me  uV  embarrassment, 
To  have  deserved  so  ill  your  good  opinion. 

OCTAVIO. 

The  time  is  precious — let  us  talk  openly. 
You  know  how  matters  stand  hero.   Wallenstein 
Meditates  treason — I  can  tell  you  furthor — 
He  has  committed  treason ;  but  few  hours 
Have  past,  since  he  a  covenant  concluded 
With  the  enemy.    The  messengers  are  now 
Full  on  their  way  to  Egra  and  to  Prague. 
To-morrow  he  intends  to  lead  us  over 
To  the  enemy.    But  he  deceives  himself; 
For  Prudence  wakes — the  Emperor  has  still 
Marty  and  faithful  friends  here,  and  they  stand 
In  closest  union,  mighty  though  unseen. 
This  manifesto  sentences  the  Duke- 
Recalls  the  obedience  of  the  army  from  him, 
And  summons  all  the  loyal,  all  the  honest, 
To  join  and  recognize  in  me  their  leader. 
Choose — will  you  share  with  us  an  honest  cause  f 
Or  with  the  evil  share  an  evil  lot 


SCENE  V. 

OCTAVIO,  PlCCOLOMINI,  BUTLER. 
BUTLER. 

At  your  command,  Li  en  tenant-General. 

OCTAVIO. 

Welcome,  as  honor'd  friend  and  visitor. 


His  lot  is  mine. 


butler  (rises). 

OCTAVIO. 

Is  that  your  last  resolve  I 

BUTLER. 


It  is. 


OCTAVIO. 

Nay,  but  bethink  you,  Colonel  Butler ! 
As  yet  you  have  time.    Within  my  faithful  breast 
That  raihly-utter'd  word  remains  interr'd. 
Recall  it,  Butler !  choose  a  better  party : 
You  have  not  chosen  the  right  one. 

butler  (going). 

Any  other 
Commands  for  me,  Lieutenant-General  ? 

OCTAVIO. 

See  your  white  hairs !    Recall  that  word ! 
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What!  Would  you  draw  this  good  and  galianliword 


Ti-ir:  -I-  tjii  ll,c  ■■ri;-.i.;-li'  «i,ir!i  ■.  ■  ■  .   hri' 
By  forty  yean'  fidelity  from  Austria  t 

■utlek  [laughing  with  biUtrntu). 

firitinide  from  the  House  of  Austria !  {He  it  going. 

octayio  (pmrafj  him  to  go  at  far  at  Ihe  door,  lien 

callt  after  him}. 


r  I  J*  it  Hiddtnlf  t 
of  that  letter— 


'I  with  the  Count? 


OCTAVIO  (eoldlfi. 
The  title  [hnt  you  wiiti'il,  I  I 
It'TLEI  (ttarU  in  ludden  paition). 
d  damnation ! 

oc-T»vto  (caW7y). 

You  petilion'd  for  it — 
ut  petition  was  rcpcll'd — Was  it  to  ! 


ealh'  and  lelltne  calmly, 


Nay  I  yoor  sword  to 
How  all  that  happen'd.    I  will  not  reliue  you 
Your  sautniiciinn  afterward*. — Calmly.  Butler! 

Be  the  whole  world  acnuninted  with  the  weakness 

For  which  I  never  can  forgive  myself. 

Lie  uteris  nt-Genora  I  !    Yes — 1  have  ambition. 

Il  stung  me  to  the  quick,  that  birth  and  tills 

Should  hive  MM  Mrighl  thnn  merit  hos  in  the  army. 

I  would  fain  not  he  meaner  than  my  equal. 

So  in  an  evil  hour  I  let  myself 

Be  templed  to  that  measure— It  was  folly! 


And  so  did  I — but  the  n 

By  chance  I  'm  in  poses 
Can  leave  U  to  your  owi 

!I:s'  what  is 


I  fear  me.  Colonel  Butler, 
infamous  game  lave  they  been  playing  with  foe 
Tho  Duke,  you  «oy.  impell'd  you  id 

i.  in  this  letter  talks  he  in  ce 
Concerning  you,  counsels  lb*  m 
To  give  sound  oh    ' 
For  so  he  calls  it. 

t  reads  Birotigh  the  later,  kit  htm 
jve7M  a  thutr.  and  tinst  dom  a  it. 

o  one  wnhea  ill  to  yon.     Ascribe 
you  receiver!  10  Ihe  Duke  only. 
clear  and  palpable.    He  wish'd 
To  tear  you  from  your  Emperor — be  hoped 
To  gain  from  your  revenge  what  he  well  knew 
(Whol  your  long-tried  fidelity  convinced  him) 
Hi-  tj.'W  iiiuld  durr  eipeci  Iron)  your  calm  reasra 
blind  loot  would  he  make  you,  in  contempt 
*o  you,  as  means  of  moat  abandon 'd  eais- 
e  has  gain'd  his  point.    Too  well  has  he  succeed 
i  luring  you  away  from  Ihal  good  path 
On  which  you  had  been  journeying  forty  yean ! 

Itmmmmfi 
Can  o'er  ihe  Emperor'i  Majesty  forgive  me  ' 

More  than  forgive  you.    lie  would  lain  eompenaa 
For  Ihal  affront,  and  most  unmerited  grievance 
Suatain'd  by  a  deserving,  gallant  veteran. 
From  his  free  impulse  he  confirms  ihe  present. 
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Break  off  from  him! 

What  now  I  Bethink  thyself. 
■trrLOt  (no  laager  gotwrning  kit  emotion), 
ftalj  \xrik  off  from  him  >  He  din!  bodies! 

Come  after  me  Id  Flaucnberg.  where  now 
All  who  are  loyal,  are  assembling  under 
Coonta  Altringer  sad  Galas.    Many  others 
]  >e  brought  to  a  remembrance  of  their  duly. 
This  night  be  sure  thai  you  escape  from  1'ilstn. 
mtlxi  iHridu  up  and  darm  in  excaiine  agilatiai 
then  atept  up  to  OcTAVto  with  WM  rnunleruuct 
Couni  Piceobmini!  Dure  that  man  speak 
Of  honor  to  you.  who  once  broke  hi*  troth  I 

Me.  who  repent!  so  deeply  of  it,  dure* 

Tbtn  leave  me  here,  upon  my  word  uf  honor ! 

What'*  jroar  design! 

Leave  me  and  my  regiment. 


r  crooked — it  i-  not  my  way. 

[Oc-MVio  drops  hie  hand,  and  i 
0,  hails!  thou  been  btit  simple  and  sincere 
Ne'er  had  it  come  to  thin — all  had  •load  ot 
He  had  not  done  thai  foul  and  horrible  deed: 


Wherefore  no  like  a  thief  ami  thief!  occompiiee, 
DiiJ.i  creep  l-liimi  linn  -  lurking  iiir  thy  prey  I 
O,  unbleat  uilselwod !   Mother  of  all  evil ! 
Thou  misery-milking  demon,  it  if  thou 
That  link1.!  u*  in  perdition.    Simple  truth, 
Susuiner  of  ilie  world,  had  wived  ui  all ! 
Father,  1  will  not,  I  enn  nol  entitle  thee! 
Wallomlcm  hns  deceived  me— O.  most  foully ! 

Son! 
an,  ab  t  1  forgive  Ihy  agony ! 
(rHiJ,  and  contenijjiitet  hit  father  wttk  loahl   of 

I  possible  I  hiulst  ill  on  the  heart,  my  lather, 
Iliidil  thou  the  heart  to  drive  it  lo  such  lengllts, 

preaied  listed  purpose  (  Thou — 
llailiit  iIhju  the  heart,  to  wish  to  m  him  guilty. 
Itniln-r  iluin  saved!  Thou  nsest  by  his  fell 
Ocuvio,  1  will  not  please  roe. 


That  the  deed  will  tell  you. 
Art  me  no  more  at  present.    T"_J    " 
Y*  may  trust  safely.    By  the  li' 
Ye  give  him  over,  nol  lo  his  go 
Farewaa 


The  Prince-duke' 


To  split  upoo  a  r 
Away!  This  »  n 
Where  can  my  ■ 


ir  let!  it,  and  ii  _ 

home*  wait  for  you  below. 

[Eiit  Sun nt. 
octavio  (readifl. 
tutsle  !  Your  faiilifcl  l*>lnn. 
but  left  this  town  behind  mi 

longer  a  safe  place  Cm  m 


SCENE  VT. 

Octavio  and  Max.  PlocoLMtlttt. 

Msx,  enlert  almtut  in  a  Mate  of  derangement  fr 

extreme  agitation,  hie  eyee  riM  wildly,  hit  walk  it 

TButtadf .  and  he  apptan  not  (o  ottrve  kit . '  "* 

b4o  stands  at  a  distance,  and  gaiei  at  him 


it  lijLlcn 


r  tiihiii 


jonflden 


God  in  Heaven ! 
MA*. 

■e  is  me!  inre  I  have  c 
How 
Hope 

lied  lo  me.  all  that  I 

Nu!  no!  hoi  all !  She — she  yet  live*  lor  me, 

And  «he  in  true,  and  open  ai  the  heavena  '. 

Ih-iiit  it  eviTyvvhen\  hypocrisy, 

Murder,  and  [misoniiiG,  treason,  peijury: 

The  single  boly  spot  is  our  love, 

The  only  uuprulancd  in  human  uaUire. 

Mat!— we  will  go  together.    Twill  be  bette 

What  I  ere  I  've  taken  a  laat  porting  leave. 


Spare  thyself 


wdh  long  ttridet  through  the  chamber,  then  ttandi 

dill  again,  and  at  laM  throwt  hiwitelf  into  a  cha' 

Harvtg  varanllif  at  the  abjirt  directly  before  hirn. 

octavio  (adaata*  to  him). 

I  im  going  off  my  a™. 

[Receiving  no  anntw,  be  taken  kU  hand. 
My  eon,  farewell. 

ttrmO. 


{Attempt!  lo  take  him  talk  h 

No!  ui  lure  as  Cod  lives,  no! 

ocTAvio  {more  urgently). 
Come  wilh  me,  I  command  thee  !  I,  Ihy  father. 

Commond  me  what  is  human.    I  slay  here. 
Mai!  in  the  Emperor's  name  1  bid  thee  come- 
No  Emperor  has  power  to  prescribe 
Laws  to  the  heart ;  and  wouldsl  thou  wu.il  to  rob 
Of  tho  aole  blessing  which  my  fate  has  left  me. 
Her  sympathy  I  Must  then  a  cruel  deed 
Be  done  wilh  cruelty  I  The  unalterable 

vn 
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Shall  I  perform  ignobly— ateal  away, 
With  stealthy  coward  flight  forsake  her?  No  ! 
She  shall  behold  my  suffering,  my  sore  anguish, 
Hear  the  complaints  of  the  disparted  soul, 
And  weep  tears  o'er  me.   Oh !  the  human  race 
Have  steely  souls— but  she  is  as  an  angel. 
From  the  black  deadly  madness  of  despair 
Will  she  redeem  my  soul,  and  in  soft  words 
Of  comfort,  plaining,  loose  this  pang  of  death! 

octavjo. 
Thou  wilt  not  tear  thyself  away ;  thou  canst  not 
Q,  come,  my  son !  I  bid  thee  save  thy  virtue. 

MAX. 

Squander  not  thou  thy  words  in  vain. 
The  heart  I  follow,  for  1  dare  trust  to  it 

octavio  (trembling,  and  losing  all  self-armmand). 
Max. !  Max. !  if  that  most  damned  thing  could  be, 
If  thou — my  son— my  own  blood — (dare  I  think  it  T) 
Do  sell  thyself  to  him,  the  infamous, 
Do  stamp  this  brand  upon  our  noble  house, 
Then  shall  the  world  behold  the  horrible  deed, 
And  in  unnatural  combat  shall  the  steel 
Of  the  son  trickle  with  the  father's  blood. 

MAX. 

O  hadst  thou  always  better  thought  of  men, 
Thou  hadst  then  acted  better.    Curst  suspicion ! 
Unholy,  miserable  doubt !  To  him 
Nothing  on  earth  remains  unwrench'd  and  Arm, 
Who  has  no  faith. 

OCTAVIO. 

And  if  I  trust  thy  heart, 
Will  it  be  always  in  thy  power  to  follow  it  ? 


MAX. 


lid! 


The  heart's  voice  thou  hast  not  o'erpower'd 
Will  Wallenstein  be  able  to  o'erpower  it 

OCTAVIO. 

O,  Max.!  I  see  thee  never  mora  again ! 

MAX. 

Unworthy  of  thee  wilt  thou  never  see  me. 

OCTAVIO. 

I  go  to  Frauenberg — the  Pappenheimers 

I  leave  thee  here,  the  Lothrings  too ;  Toskana 

And  Tiefenbach  remain  here  to  protect  thee. 

They  love  thee,  and  are  faithful  to  their  oath. 

And  will  far  rather  fall  in  gallant  contest 

Than  leave  their  rightful  leader,  and  their  honor. 

MAX. 

Rely  on  this,  I  either  leave  my  lift 

In  the  struggle,  or  conduct  them  out  of  Pilsen. 

OCTAVIO. 

Farewell,  my  son ! 

max. 
Farewell ! 

OCTAVIO. 

How !  not  one  look 
Of  filial  love  f  No  grasp  of  the  hand  at  parting  T 
It  is  a  bloody  war  to  which '^e  aft  going. 
And  the  event  uncertain  anil  in  darkness. 
So  used  we  not  to  port — it  was  not  so ! 
Is  it  then  true  t  I  have  a  son  no  longer  ? 

[Max.  falls  into  his  arms,  they  hold  each  other 

for  a  long  time   in  a  speechless  embracs 

then  go  away  at  different 

(The  Curtain  drops). 


STlie  33ratfv  of  Wallenstein ; 

A  TRAGEDY,  IN  FIVE  ACTS. 


PREFACE. 

The  two  Dramas,  Piccolomini,  or  the  first  part  of 
Wallenstein,  and  Wallenstein,  are  introduced  in 
the  original  manuscript  by  a  Prelude  in  one  Act,  en- 
titled Wallenstein's  Camp.  This  is  written  in 
rhyme,  and  in  nine-syllable  verse,  in  the  same  lilting 
metre  (if  that  expression  may  be  permitted)  with  the 
second  Eclogue  of  Spencer's  Shepherd's  Calendar. 

This  Prelude  possesses  a  sort  of  broad  humor,  and 
is  not  deficient  in  character ;  but  to  have  translated 
it  into  prose,  or  into  any  other  metre  than  that  of  the 
original,  would  have  given  a  false  idea  both  of  its 
style  and  purport ;  to  have  translated  it  into  the  same 
metre  would  been  incompatible  with  a  fuithful  ad- 
herence to  the  sense  of  the  German,  from  the  com- 
parative poverty  of  our  language  in  rhymes  ;  and  it 
would  have  been  unadvisable,  from  the  incongruity 
of  those  lax  verses  with  the  present  taste  of  the 
English  Public.  Schiller's  intention  seems  to  have 
been  merely  to  have  prepared  his  reader  for  the 
Tragedies  by  a  lively  picture  of  the  laxity  of  dis- 
cipline, and  the  mutinous  dispositions  of  Wallen- 
stein  b  soldiery.   It  is  not  necessary  as  a  preliminary 


explanation.    For  these  reasons  it  has  been  thought 
expedient  not  to  translate  it 

The  admirers  of  Schiller,  who  have  abstracted 
their  idea  of  that  author  from  the  Robbers,  and  the 
Cabal  and  Love,  plays  in  which  the  main  interest  is 
produced  by  the  excitement  of  curiosity,  and  in 
which  the  curiosity  is  excited  by  terrible  and  extra- 
ordinary incident,  will  not  have  perused  without 
some  portion  of  disappointment  the  Dianas,  which 
it  has  been  my  employment  to  translate.  They 
should,  however,  reflect  that  these  are  Historical 
Dramas,  taken  from  a  popular  German  History;  that 
we  must  therefore  judge  of  them  in  some  measure 
with  the  feelings  of  Germans  ;  or  by  analogy,  with 
the  interest  excited  in  us  by  similar  Dramas  in  our 
own  language.  Few,  I  trust,  would  be  rash  or  ignorant 
enough  to  compare  Schiller  with  Shaktpeare ;  yet, 
merely  as  illustration,  I  would  say  that  we  should 
proceed  to  the  perusal  of  Wallenstein,  not  from  Lear 
or  Othello,  but  from  Richard  the  Second,  or  the  three 
parts  of  Henry  the  Sixth.  We  scarcely  expect  rapid- 
ity in  an  Historical  Drama ;  and  many  prolix  speeches 
are  pardoned  from  characters,  whose  names  and  ac- 
tions have  formed  the  most  amusing  tales  of  our  early 
life.   On  the  other  hand,  there  exist  in  these  play* 
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Mara  individua.  bcaniie*,  dim*  peaaagea  whoee  ei- 
wlicnre  mil  Iw-.-.f  ri-ll.'TJ&n.  than  in  ilw  C.in,T  pp> 
docoom  of  Schiller.  The  deacripnon  of  the  Attro- 
logical  Tower,  and  the  reflect*™  of  ih«  Young 
Lover,  which  follow  it,  form  in  lb*  original  ■  fine 


.1  aba  Scene  of  the  Betting  tun  in  ihe  Robber*. 
I  know  of  no  pan  in  Schiller*  Play*  which  equal* 
the  whole  of  lhe  first  Scene  of  lb*  fifth  Ac!  of  the 
roDclnduuj  Play. 

a  certain  law 
ikem  it  mo< 
point  out  eieallenciea  than 
likely  to  be  a  fail  judge  of  either-  The  rjaaaure  or 
diagnat  Iron  ha  own  labor  will  mingle  with  the 
feeling*  thai  arine  from  an  after-view  of  lhe  original, 
Evan  in  lb*  fim  peraaal  of  a  work  in  any  foreign 
language  which  we  nnderatand,  we  are  apt  lo  at- 
tribnte  to  it  mora  excellence  than  it  really  poateaie*, 
limn  Ottr  own  pleaaurable  annaa  of  difficulty  over- 
OM  without  eflbrt.  Tranalation  of  poetry  into  poetry 
■  difficult,  becaOM  die  tranalaior  muat  give  a  bril- 
liancy lo  Hi  kngtiage  without  thnl  warmth  of  original 
conception,  from  which  ntch  brilliancy  would  follow 
".   But  the  Tnuwlawr  of  ■  living 


If  he  render  hit  original  nulhfnlly,  aa  hi  lhe 
of  each  paaaafa,  he  mn 
raaderabla  portion  of  the  n 


1  if  ben 


fit*  a  work  executed  according  to  iawiofcaiipeiua- 
Jkw,  It*  lubject*  htmaelf  lo  imputation*  of  vanity,  or 

main  bound  by  the  acme  of  my  original,  with  n»  fpiv 
eteeprjun*  a*  the  nature  of  the  language*  renilenil 
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WiLLHmw,  Dukt  of  FrieOavl.  GtnereUmmo  of 
the  Imperial  fortri  in  lhe  Thirly-parS  li'or. 

DccnaaaorFaiEDLiND.  Wife  if  IVaiWefa. 

Theela.  her  Daughter,  Princen  of  Friflland. 

Tie  Couxtiob)  TEarim,  Sitter  of  He  Ducheu. 

Liny  Nri'taunN. 

OcTiTio  PiccoLom.M.  Lirii/cnaiu'.GCTCBi'. 

Max.  Piccolohiki.  tit  Son.  Colonel  of  a  Regiment 
of  Cuinaiiert. 

Cot-v*  Ta*T**T,  the  Commander  <f  amroi  Regi- 
mtnlt,  and  Brolhrr-inlatp  of  WnllnBrin. 

IttA  FUU  Marrtal  Wallnulein,  Confidant. 

Bci  LTJUun  Irithman,  Commander  of  a  Regiment  of 
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ACT  I 

SCENE  I. 

Sects— A  Chamber  »  lhe  How  of  lie  Detheu  of 

Fried/and. 

TiraiT,  Tiiuh,  L»dt  Neu»atrajt  {(*» 


■or*). 

cotnrraa*  Imlclang  Ikem  from  Ike  oppoeile  tide} 
So  yon  have  nothing  lo  aik  me — nothing  1 
1  hat*  bean  waiting  for  a  word  from  you. 
And  could  you  then  endure  in  all  thia  time 
Not  once  to  apeak  hn  name  I 

[Thim-la  remaining  iSent,  lhe  Coutmm  n 
and  advance  10  her. 

Why.  how  come*  til 
Perhaps  I  am  already  grown  enparfiuoua. 
And  other  ways  eiiil,  beside*  through  m*  I 
Conibn  it  to  me,  Theklai  have  you  aeon  him  I 

Tb-doy  and  ynlerday  1  have  not  aeon  him. 


And  mill  you  are  to  calm  F 


SCENE  n. 

„   Col  NTEJS.  Turn 


Goanon,  Geemur  of  Egra. 
Mudi  GsnaLDin. 
CuTiiw  Dave* tux. 

ALtCDOHaUX 

NnntAKJ,  Ctptainif  Caudry,  Aidd#<aniploTertiky. 
Swannui  CaJTAlK . 

ten 

Etoanoauar**  of  Egra. 
A.iaraaiirja  of  lhe  Cn'raanVra 

ft-—-*—  |«**«.*,m. 

Cuiaiauaaa,  Daaooons,  SaaviNTa. 


He  now  know*  all : 
T«o»  now  the  moment  to  declare  himaelf. 

n  to  undenland  you.  speak  leaa  darkly. 


And  bukliuaa  dwelt*  with  lovo — that  era  hnve  proved 

Your  nature  mould*  imcl  f  upon  your  father's 
Mure  than  your  mother'!  spirit.    'Therefore  may  yon 
Hear,  what  were  loo  much  for  her  fortitude 

Enough :  no  further  preface,  I  entreat  you 
At  once,  out  with  it !  Be  it  whai  it  may. 
It  'a  not  possible  that  it  should  torture  me 
More  than  this  introduction.    Whfil  hnve  you 
To  an  »  me  I  Tell  me  the  whole,  and  briefly 


You'll  not  bo  frighUn't 
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ver  la  do  jour  father 
Lies  within  my  putter 


Not  more  than  dory 


Proofi  or  his  love,  odd  nol  pi 
Duty  and  honor ! 
Those  are  ambiguous  words  * 
Von  should  inlcrprel  than  foi 
Should  be  the  solo  dormer  of 

How  I 


<mpfinv  rav  father  gladly 
aeuL    I  n ,iii  himself  you  heard, 
h  he  wiah'd  to  Iny  aside  (hi 


She  will  accommodate  her  wol  k>  that 

Which  n  and  must  be.    1  do  know  your  motile? 

The  faroff  future  weigh*  upon  be*  bean 

Unalterably,  actually  present. 

She  agon  resigns  liersclf,  and  bean  il  calmly. 

0  my  foreboding  tramm !  Even  now, 

E'en  now  'lis  here,  that  iry  hand  of  horror! 
And  my  young  hope  lies  shuddering  in  its  grasp ; 

1  knew  it  well — no  sooner  had  I  enleT'd. 
A  heavy  ominous  presentiment 

Reteal'd  to  me,  that  spirits  of  death  wen  horeri 
Over  my  happy  fortune.    Bui  why  think  I 
First  of  myself?  My  mother!  Only  author! 


Calm  yourself!  Break  in 
Preserve  you  for  your  father  the  firm  friend. 
And  for  yourself  Iho  lover,  all  will  yol 
Prove  good  and  fimunaie. 


His  resolution  will  be  speedily  take 
O  do  not  doubt  of  that!  A  reeolutio 
Doea  there  remain  one  to  be  taken  1 
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Make  your  bean  easy,  sister,  as  to  that 

[Tfiikl*,  in  txtremr  agitation,  throw  \credf  upon 

Iter  molier  aid  enfolda  ket  in  htrarmt,  in-tying. 

Yes.  my  poor  child ! 

Hmiu  too  bast  losi  a  moat  affectionate  godmoil 
In  the  Empna.    O  that  worn  unbending  moo 
In  chi*  unliappy  marriage  what  liave  I 
Sot  auilar'd,  not  endured  r  Far  even  as  if 
I  had  been  link'd  on  lu  some  wtiee]  of  fire 
Thai  restless,  ceaseless,  whirls  impetuous  onn 
'  re  ol  frights  anil  horrors  wilt 


And* 


-ink  of  k 


With  dizzy  heedkiiw  nJij-f  In.-  whirls  me. 
Tviy,  do  not  ««■;■,  in;  child  J  Lei  no!  my  suffering 
i'rtilnuify  uiiliappjunsA  10  Ihoe, 
JW  blacken  wilh  Ihe  ir  shu.li>  the  file  iljai  ivmls  lt« 
There  lives,  no  second  r'rir.linml  :   i  lion ,  niv  ihi.'l, 
Has*  not  lo  iear  thy  mother's  destiny. 

0  ]el  ui  supplicate  him.  dearwl  mother ! 
tjuiek !  quick !  here  's  no  abiding-place  for  us. 
Here  every  cotuing  hour  btwda  iulo  life 
Some  new  affrightful  monster. 

Thou  wilt  share 
An  easier,  calmer  lot,  my  child  !  We  loo, 

1  and  thy  lather,  witness' d  happy  days. 

Sill  think  I  wilh  .|i-!=!;l][  .if  iln-.>  lirsl  years. 
When  he  was  making  progress  with  glad  efibri. 


i..,t- 


UUlaiai 


lich  plunged  hui   lumU.ii, j  Imui  hu  dignity, 
A  eliiumy  uiii-uin  pan  inns  die  spirit, 
1'naieady  and  suspicious,  has  poHen'd  him. 
I  In  quiet  mind  forsook  him,  and  no  longer 
1'id  he  yield  up  himself  in  joy  and  faith 
To  hu  old  luck,  and  individual  power; 
But  thenceforth  lum'd  his  heart  and  best  affections 

A.I    I -i-    ,.■!...,.]'.     ■■   ,.11'T--,    II  llll'lj    l|(  A  IT 

Have  yel  made  happy  him  who  follow  d  thorn. 

Von  see  it,  siller!  as  your  eyes  permit  you. 
But  surety  this  is  not  the  conveiMlion 

You  know  be  will  be  soon  here.    Would  v>u  liiiv. 

i'ind  Act  in  (hi)  condition  7 


•rful  countenance.    See,  ihe  lie-knot  here 
I-  off—  tliis  harr  tnu-n  nor  bring  hi  dinhevell'd. 
i  ome,  desjrest !  dry  ihy  tears  up.    They  deform 
Toy  gentle  eye. — Well  now— what  was.  I  saying? 
Yrs,  in  good  truth,  rhis  Ficcolomini 
1>  a  most  noble  and  deserving  gentleman. 

Thai  is  he,  aisle 


(to  tit  Countfss.  BM  maris  of  great  appro 
nen  of  ipiriU). 
Audi,  you  will  eicuse  mo  1  {It  going). 

Iherf  See,  j-our  Giiher  comes. 


Nay,  I ...  I  bBlhink  you. 

Believe  me,  I  cannot  sustain  his  presence, 

copntissl 
Bui  he  will  miss  you,  will  ark  after  you. 

What  now  t  Why  ia  sho  going  I 

COUSTESG. 

She  'a  not  noil. 
Dtrciittis  (anxiously). 
What  ails  then  my  beloved  child  I 

[Balh  fallow  the  Pmkcess,  and  endeavor  to  detain 
her.  Daring  lltti  WAixt-tsroN  appears,  engaged 
in  converaation  uiitA  Illo- 


scene  rv. 

WAt,LKNSTrIN,   Illo,  CotlBTIBS,  DOCHESfl,  TbEUA. 

WALLENSTIlfl. 

All  quiet  in  Ihe  camp  i 

It  ia  all  quiet. 

WALLMSTXIK. 

In  a  few  hours  mav  couriers  come  from  Pragua 
With  tidings,  that  this  capital  is  ours. 

AhM-Tuhli'd  in  ihis  town  nuikd  known  the  measure 
is  result  together.    In  such  coses 

E. ample  does  the  whole.    Whoever  is  foremost 
eads  the  herd.    An  imiiativc  creature 
t.   The  troops  at  Prague  conceive  tie  other, 
that  the  Piljen  army  has  gone  through 

The  forms  of  homage  to  as ;  and  in  Pilsen 

They  shall  swear  fealty  to  us,  because 

'■ample  has  been  given  ihent  by  Prague. 
'.  you  (ell  me,  has  declared  himself! 


itself 

lite  heart     To  hold  us  back, 
Ofl  does  ihe  lying  Spirit  counicrfeil 
The  mica  of  Truth  and  inward  Revelation, 
Scattering  false  oracles.    And  thus  have  I 

I've  wrong'd  this  honorable  gallant  man, 
"■hit  Bullet  I  for  a  feeling,  of  the  which 
am  not  master  {fear  I  would  not  call  it), 
reepa  o'er  me  insianily,  wilh  sense  of  shuddering 
.t  his  approach,  and  skips  love's  joyous  motion, 
jid  this  same  mini,  against  whom  1  am  warn'd, 
'his  honest  man  is  he,  who  reaches  to  me 
The  llrsl  pledge  of  my  fortune. 
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Theb 


Co  and  tend 
Isolnni  hither.    Send  him  immediately. 
He  is  under  recent  obligations  to  me ; 
With  hito  will  1  commence  the  trial.    Co. 

[Eril  III* 
vOMMSMA  (MM  ArmsrTf  rasfltsl  to  rhr  frmaUa). 
Lo,  there  the  mother  with  The  darling  dsughter : 
For  once  wo  '11  bav«  en  interval  of  ran— 
Come!  my  heart  yearn  to  live  a  cloudless  hour 
In  the  beloved  circle  of  my  family. 

Tu  long  sines  we've  been  thus  together,  brother. 

Con  (he  sustain  the  news  1  la  the  prepared  I 


Como  here,  my  iweel  girl!  Seal  thee  by  me, 
For  there  ii  a  good  spirit  on  thy  lips. 
Thy  mother  praised  to  mo  ihy  ready  skill : 
She  says  a  voice  or  melody  dwells  in  thee. 
Which  doth  enchant  the  soul.  Now  such  a  voi 
Will  drive  away  from  me  the  evil  demon 
That  beau  his  black  wings  close  above  my  hei 

When 


Thy  father. 

0  my  mothei 
How.  what  is  Ihi 
O  spare  roe — sing- 


collect  thyself    Go,  chorr 


'o  (Ac  Countess 


«.  IVcolonuni. 


it  this  thai  lay  so  heavy  on  her  heart  I 
God's  blessing  on  thee,  my  sweet  child  tboo  need  it 
Never  lake  slunne  upon  thee  Cot  thy  choice. 


To  have  attended  her. 

And  dn«  he  too* 
hopes  la  win  her. 

WALLE.V5Tr.IV 


It  the  boy  u 


Wi  .1 


thinks  to  cany  nfT  Duke  Fncdland's  daughter! 
Ay  I  the  thought  pleases  me. 

loung  man  lias  no  grovelling  spirit 


jr  you  hove  shown  him, 


He  chooses  finally  to  be  my  heir. 

'  true  il  it.  I  love  r ! ■  <?  jomh  ;  yea.  ] 
must  he  therefore  be  my  daughter 
daughters  only  I  Is  it  only  rhildre; 
That  we  must  show  our  favor  liyl 
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Or  die  in  the  attempt  to  place  it  there. 
I  hazard  all — ell !  and  for  this  alone, 
To  lift  her  into  greatness— 
Yea,  in  thia  moment,  in  the  which  we  are  ■peaking — 

[He  recollects  himself. 
And  I  must  now,  like  a  soft-hearted  father. 
Couple  together  in  good  peaaant-iaahion 
The  pair,  that  chance  to  rait  each  other's  liking — 
And  I  must  do  it  now,  even  now,  when  I 
Am  stretcliing  out  the  wreath  that  is  to  twine 
My  full  accompliah'd  work — no !  she  is  the  jewel. 
Which  I  have  treasured  long,  my  last,  my  noblest, 
And  'tis  my  purpose  not  to  let  her  from  me 
For  lass  than  a  king's  sceptre. 


O  my  husband ! 
You  're  ever  building,  building  to  the  clouds, 
Still  building  higher,  and  still  higher  building, 
And  ne'er  reflect,  that  the  poor  narrow  basis 
Cannot  sustain  the  giddy  tottering  column. 

WALLENSTEIN  (to  the  COUNTESS.) 

Have  you  announced  the  place  of  residence 
Which  1  have  destined  for  her  ? 

COUNTESS. 

No !  not  yet 
T  were  better  you  yourself  disclosed  it  to  her, 

DUCHESS. 

How  ?   Do  we  not  return  to  Karn  then  ? 


No. 


SCENE.  V. 
7b  them  enter  Count  Tertskt. 

COUNTESS. 

— Tertsky! 
What  ails  him  ?   What  an  image  of  affright ! 
He  looks  as  he  had  seen  a  ghost 

tertskt  {leading  W allen stein  amis). 
Is  it  thy  command  that  all  the  Croats — 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Mine* 

TERTSKT. 

We  are  betray'd. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

What? 

TERTSKY. 

They  are  off!  This  night 
The  Jagers  likewise — all  the  villages 
In  the  whole  round  are  empty. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Isolani? 

TERTSKT. 

Him  thou  hast  sent  away.    Yes,  surely 

WALLENSTEIN. 

I? 
TERTSKY. 

No !  Hast  thou  not  sent  hira  off?  Nor  Deodate? 
They  are  vanish'd  both  of  them. 


WALLENSTEIN. 
DUCHESS. 

And  to  no  other  of  your  lands  or  seats  ? 

WALLENSTEIN. 

You  would  not  be  secure  there. 

DUCHESS. 

Not  secure 
In  the  Emperor's  realms,  beneath  the  Emperor's 
Protection? 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Friedland's  wife  may  be  permitted 
No  longer  to  hope  that. 

duchess. 

O  God  in  Heaven ! 
And  have  you  brought  it  even  to  this ! 

WALLENSTEIN 

In  Holland 
You'll  find  protection. 

duchess. 

In  a  Lutheran  country  ? 
What  ?   And  you  send  us  into  Lutheran  countries  ? 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Duke  Franz  of  Laucnburg  conducts  you  thither.      r 

DUCHE8S. 

Duke  Franz  of  Lauenhurg  ? 

The  ally  of  Sweden,  the  Emperor's  enemy. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

The  Emperor's  enemies  are  mine  no  longer. 

duchess  (catting  a  look  of  terror  on  the  Duke  and  the 

Countess.) 
It  it  then  true  ?  It  is.    You  ore  degraded  ? 
Deposed  from  the  command  ?  O  God  in  Heaven ! 

countess  (aside  to  the  Duke). 
Leave  her  in  this  belief    Thou  seest  she  can  not 
Support  the  real  truth. 


SCENE  VI. 
To  them  enter  Illo. 

ILLO. 

Has  Tertsky  told  thee  ? 

TERTSKY. 

lie  knows  all. 

ILLO. 

And  likewise 
That  Esterhatzy,  Goetz,  Maradas,  Kaunitz, 
Kolatto,  Palfi,  have  forsaken  thee. 

TERTSKY. 

Damnation ! 

wallenstein  (winks  at  them). 
Hush! 
countess  (who  ha*  been  watching  them  anxioudy  from 

the  distance,  and  now  advances  to  them). 
Tertsky !  Heaven !  What  is  it  ?  What  has  happened  ? 

wallenstein  (scarcely  suppressing  his  emotion). 
Nothing!  let  us  be  gone! 

tertsky  (following  him). 

Theresa,  it  is  nothing. 
countess  (holding  him  back). 
Nothing  ?   Do  1  not  see,  that   all  the  life-blood 
Has  left  your  cheeks— look  you  not  like  a  ghost  ? 
That  even  my  brother  but  affects  a  calmness  ? 

page  (enters). 
An  Aid-do-Camp  inquires  for  tho  Count  Tertsky. 

[Tertsky  follows  the  Page. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Go,  hear  his  business. 

(To  Illo). 
This  could  not  have  happen'd 
So  unsuspected  without  mutiny. 
Who  was  on  guard  at  the  gates  ? 

ILLO. 

TwasTiefeivtatW 
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Let  Tiefenbach  leave  eiupl  \mi'.-»^i 
And  Tcrtsky's  grenodiera  relievo  hie 
(Illo  u  going). 

Halt  thou  !  le  ird  a  ;i jl ,  I  of  Butler  I 


0  that  than  hadst  believed  me!   Yester-evening 
Did  we  conjure  thee  not  to  let  that  skulker. 
Thai  fbx,  Octavio.  pas*  the  gales  of  Pilsen. 
Thou  gave*t  him  thy  own  horses  to  See  from  the*. 


He  will  be  here  himself  immediately. 
Butler  remains  unshaken. 

[tlAQ  exit    Willkistein  u  /effima'sg  Aim. 


ie  misfortune-. 
duchess  {itiTsging  to 


Be  tranquil'  leave  me,  lister!  dearest  wife! 
We  are  in  camp,  and  this  is  naught  unusual ; 
Here  storm  and  sun-June  fullow  one  another 
With  rapid  interchanges.  These  fierce  spirili 
Champ  the  curb  angrily,  mid  never  yet 
Did  quiet  blesi  the  temples  of  (he  leader. 

go  you.   The  plaints  of  women 


II!  ,: 


[He  ii  going :  TniTSKV 
From  this  window  must  we  * 


Tinny  wilL 
T  (Itadi  Ike  Countess  aiuli,  and  drai 
MMfM  IB  the  Ducitiss). 


It  was  but  yesterday  I  rescued  him 
I  Prom  abject  wretchedness.    Let  that  go  by; 

1  never  reckon 'd  yet  on  gratitude. 

wherein  doih  he  wrong  in  going  from  nw  T 
Jlowi  Hill  the  god  whom  all  his  life 

He  has  womhipp'd  at  the  gaming-table.    With 

My  fortune,  arid  my  seeming  destiny. 

lade  the  bond,  u.l  hruko  n  not  with  me. 
but  the  ship  in  which  his  hopes  were  siow'd. 
with  the  which  well-pleased  and  confident 
Bvcrsed  the  open  sea  j  now  he  beholds  it 
tinent  jeopardy  among  the  coast-rocks. 

And  hurries  to  preserve  his  wares.    As  light 

\»  the  free  bird  from  the  hospitable  twig 
t'bere  it  had  nested,  he  flies  off  from  me  ; 
10  human  tie  is  snapp'd  betwiH  as  rwo. 
'ea,  ho  deserves  to  find  himself  deceived 

Who  seeks  a  heart  in  the  unthinking  man. 

LiX<'  shadows  on  a  stream,  the  forms  of  Ufa 

!ss  their  diameters  on  the  smooth  forehead, 

.Viuilil  -.inks  iniu  i In-  Iraotu's  silent  depth: 

Quick  sensibility  of  pain  and  pleasure 

Moves  the  light  fluids  lightly  ;  but  no  soul 
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What!  How  is  that 


From  the  Emperor — hear/it  thou,  Duke? 

The  General!  made  thai  MeaJihy  flight— 

Duke !  bear  at  ihou ! 

Carafla  too.  and  Montecuculi, 

Are  mining,  with  sii  other  Generals, 

All  whom  be  bad  induced  to  foliuw  him. 

Thia  plot  he  has  long  bad  in  writing  by  him 

From  the  Emperor;  but  "mm  finally  concluded 

With  all  the  detail  of  the  operation 

Some  d*y*  ago  with  the  F.nmy  (Juestenberg. 

[Ws^lexbtein  anki  dnu-n  into  a  cAafr,  and  covert 


i  him  with  outspread  armi,  am 
embrace*  him  with  trariittfil. 
Cnmo  to  my  heart,  uid  comrade  !  Not  the,  arm 
Look"  out  upon  m  nturo  revinngly 
In  ilu-  h  iirJipTt  month  of  spring, 

friend's  countenance  in  auch  an  hour. 

My  General :  I  come — 

rs  Iftamjtg  on  BttTLta'B  aftouZdVri). 
Know  it  thou  already  ? 
That  old  man  he*  hetroy'd  me  to  the  Emperor. 
What  say  tt  thou  t  Thirty  year*  have  If!  i.vyih^r 

Ljved  out.  or,d  hf/ld  hlnirirn;  jov  and  hardsliip. 

We  hate  slept  in  uiii<-uni|i.]nil.  drunk  fn>ni one glass. 
One  morsel  shared !  1  lean'd  myijell"  on  him, 

on  thy  taithfiil  s houkier. 
And  now  in  the  wry  moment,  when,  oil  love, 
Al!  confidence,  my  bosom  bent  to  bis. 
He  see*  and  takes  ihc  mlninmsc  mob*  the  knife 


Tbii  horrid  fear — t  ci 


This  suspense, 
what  hai  taken  place  ' 
The  regiments  ore  all  Falling  otT  from  us. 
Octavio  Piccolommi  is  a  traitor. 

COVHTTS*. 

O  my  fcreboding  !  (WaaAes  out  of  the  room 

Hndst  tl 
Nowse 


The  it 


>  lie  n- 


Wrought  t 

The  science  a  suit  noneat:  uua  raise  , 

Farce*  ■  lie  on  the  irutb-tdiinL'  hen  it 

Where  .Nature  deviates  from  that  Ian,  and  Mumbles 
Out  of  her  limitt,  there  all  icience  em. 
True,  I  did  not  suspect !  Were  it  snpetstjiion 
Never  by  inch  suspieron  I'  hove  alfrontml 
The  human  form,  tj  may  thai  lime  ne'er  come 
In  which  I  shame  me  of  the  infirmity, 
The  wildcat  savage  drinks  not  with  the  victim. 
Into  whose  breast  he  means  to  plunge  the  sword. 
This,  this,  Octavio,  was  no  hero's  deed  I 
T  was  Dot  thy  prudence  thai  did  conquer  mine; 
A  bad  heart  triumph'd  o'er  an  honest  one- 
No  shield  received  the  asaaaain  stroke ;  thou  plunges! 
Thy  weapon  on  an  unprotected  breast — 
■.gimat  njch  weapons  I  am  but  a  child. 


SCENE  X, 
To  there  enter  Bon-Ka. 
tutsky  (  mating  him)- 
0 look  there!  Butler!  Here  we Tve  still 


[Itch 


•  Mf/tc 


i  Bitlkb's  I 


Wellremember'd! 
Cnriimge,  rny  soul!  1  am  nil!  rich  in  friends, 
Still  loved  by  Destiny  ;  for  in  the  moment. 
That  it  unmasks  the  plotting  hypocrite. 
It  sends  and  proves  to  me  one  faithful  heart. 
Of  IK''  hj-nornld  rid  more  !  Think  nut.  hi*.  Idas 
Was  ihni  whiL'h  struck  ihe  [on)':  0  no!  ha  treoaao 
Is  that  which  strike*  tbia  pang !  Ko  more  of  bun ! 
Dear  to  my  heart,  and  honor'd  were  they  both, 
And  the  young  MMIi    f  hi — he  rSd  truly  love  me, 
He — lie— has  not  deceived  me.    But  enough, 
Enough  of  this — Swift  counsel  now  beseems  us. 
Th>'  courier,  whom  fount  Kiruky  sent  from  Prague. 

I  piped  I every  moment:  ami  whatever 

He  may  bring  with  him,  M  must  toko  good  care 
T-j  k**n  it  from  the  mutineers.    Quick,  then! 


e  word  of  the  event  at 

Ul.  1 1  r-:E  i7rcs('.'ir'i.ii,'i 


And  what  now ! 


You  do  not  know  it  I 


From  what  thai  latum  in  the  camp  aroao  t 
From  what  ? 

That 

wALUMTtrs  {with  eager  expectation). 
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A  proud  commander  nilli  his  army  following; 
If  we  mu»l  wander  a-,  '■urn  land  Id  land. 
Like  the  Count  Palatine,  of  fallen  grama* 
An  ignominious  monument — Bui  no! 
Thai  day  1  will  not  we !  And  could  himself 
Endure  to  sink  no  Lou,  I  would  not  bear 
To  see  him  so  low  sunken. 


The  sentinels  detain  hi 
•tamping  Kit*  Hi  /ooO- 


Von  know  what  it 


Yes  I  Prague  il  lost    And  all  the  sei 

Al  Biidwein,  Tnbor,  Bnnnnii,  Konigingratt, 

Ai  Bran  and  Znaytn.  have  Ihnmkcn  yuu. 

And  la'sn  the  oaths  of  fealty  anew 

To  the  Emperor.    Yourself,  milt  Kinsky,  Tertiky, 


scene  xn. 

Ciiintfss.  Dt'ctrasj.  Titntn. 
thekm  (nufnnoniur  to  kolA  lack  lit  Ductus* 
Dear  mother,  do  stay  here  ! 

No!  Here  i>  yet 

Some  frightful  tnnterv  Dial  is  hidden  from  me. 
Why  does  my  sister  .nun  me  I  Don't  I  see  her 
Full  of  suspense  anil  anguish  room  about 
From  room  to  wont  (—An  thou  not  full  of  terrurl 
And  what  import  these  silent  nodi  and  gestures 
Which  stealthwise  thou  exrhangesl  with  her  I 


Nothing,  dear  mother 


What  boot*  it  now  to  hide  it  from  her  f  Sooner 

Tia  not  the  time  now  to  indulge  infirmity  ; 

Courage  beseems  us  now,  a  heart  collect. 
previous  discipline 

Of  fortitude.    One  word,  and  over  with  h  ' 
.    Yon  behave. 

The  Duke  hn»  lieen  deposed— The  Duke  is  sot 

Deposed— he  is 

Ipeing  to  tit  CocvTEsa) 
What  i  do  you  wish  to  kill  bei 
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Into  Bavaria,  like  a  winter  torrenl, 
lKd  that  Gustavuj  pour,  and  at  Vienna 
In  hit  own  palace  did  Qm  EBmaDrombU, 
Utal  wcra  rarce,  liir  still  ilia  multitude 
Follow  the  luck :  all  ryes  were  lum'il  on  mo, 
Their  helper  in  distress ;  the  Emperor's  pride 

\e  had  injured. 


Assemble  forces 

1  did  it-    Like  a  god  of  war,  my  name 

Wem  through  the  world.  The  ilrurn  hus  heal — and.lo" 

The  plow,  the  work+liofi  ii  forsaken,  all 

Swsno  to  the  old  f.inulur  luN«-limsd  banners; 

And  a"  the  wood-choir  rich  hi  molody 

Assemble  quick  riniiiiiil  tlio  bird  of  wonder, 

When  first  hi*  Ilifni  'iwll-  ui:1i  hi"  magic  song. 

So  did  the  warlike  youth  al"  Germany 

r»wd  in  around  the  image  or  my  eagle. 

I  ft  el  myself  tlio  being  thai  I  wan 

It  is  the  »ul  that  builds  itself  a  body, 

And  Friedlaiul's  camp  mil  not  remain  unfill'd. 

Lrad  then  your  thousands  out  to  meet  me — true  f 

They  are  accnsioni'd  under  me  to  Conquer,' 

Bui  mi  against  me.    If  the  head  and  limba 

Separate  from  each  other,  'twill  be  soon 

Made  manifest,  in  nhich  the  soul  abode. 

(Illo  and  Tniiiit  oiler). 
Ccmralajt  friends  !  Courage  !  We  are  still  iinvanquiah'd ; 

1  feel  my  footing  firm  :  live  rr-J -Ms,  Tensky, 

Are  still  our  own,  and  Boiler's  gallant  troops ; 
And  a  host,  of  aineen  thousand  Swedes 
I  was  not  stronger,  when  nine  yean  ago 
i  march  d  fonh,  with  glad  heart  ami  hit 
T.  c.jinjucr  Germany  lor  Lim  Ejnjieror. 


.,;/.'.  <  /,.    l,v*  fin,  !!,,,.:<._>,   ttn  ,/.  J.  I'h  h't 


Thou  wen  ctil  oil  on  Ihe  march,  snrrounded  by 
the  ffaaian*,  mid  didsi  light  thy  way  with  a  hull 
dred  and  eighty  men  Ihrouith  their  thousand. 


SCENE  n 
Waluvstfjh,  I  no,  Tertsk..   (71i  them  enifr  Ni 
mini,  10A0  scan's  Terthy  aside,  ami  tufts  with 

What  da  they  want! 


What  DM  I 

Ten  Cuirassiers 
From  Fappcnheiin  request  leave  to  address  you 
In  the  name  of  the  regiment. 

wallenstkin  fkattSy  to  Nkithax*). 
Let  them  enter. 

[Exit  Neuuin: 


scene  rn 

WlLLIVSTTI.t,     TeRTBSY,    Illo,    Ten    CtllRASElERS 

{ltd  by  an  Axsfessaue,*  morcA  up  o;id  arrange 
thtmidxa,  after  Ihr.  voni  vf  command,  in  one 
jronl  U/ort  (Ar  Do  IE.  ami  make  that  obeiiance. 
He  (akn  hit  kal  of,  and  immediately  cams  him- 
ttlf  again}. 

Halt!  From!  Present! 


1  ArvpMadp.  in  Gsnssn,  GffralEsr.  n 


Twos  even  so,  General! 

WALLENsTEIIS. 

What  reward  bnd-t  thou  for  this  gallant  eiplurt  I 
That  which  I  asked  for :  ilia  honor  to  serve  in  ihi 

Thou  wen  uiuhiil-  ihe.  Kilwuc.rs  tlisi  i»eited  ani 
made  booty  or  the  Swedish  battery  at  Ahcnburg. 

Yes,  General ! 


■rsof  PiccolominL 

t  in  your  request. 
I 

Because  we  would  lint  know  lonmsi  we  serve. 

Begin  your  addrei 


Rii-bcck  of  Cologne. 

It  was  Ihou  that  hrniiL'lirr.t  in  the  Km.li-.li  c.o!o:n  1 


Perfectly  right!  It  wo.- thy  elder  brolhori  Ihouhi 


Ho  ia  stationed  at  Olmutr.  with  the  Imperial  an 

iv  ALLEN  stein  ('u  t!,e  ANarESsAUi). 
Now  then — begin. 

'here  came  to  hand  a  letter  from  the  Emperor, 
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All  duties  of  obedience  to  withdrew, 
Because  thou  wert  an  enemy  and  traitor. 

WALLENSTEIN- 

And  what  did  you  determine  ? 

AN8PE8SADE. 

All  our  comrades 
At  Breunnau,  Budweiss,  Prague  and  Olmiitz,  have 
Obey'd  already ;  and  the  regiments  here, 
Tiefenbach  and  Toscano,  instantly 
Did  follow  their  example.    But— but  we 
Do  not  believe  that  thou  art  an  enemy 
And  traitor  to  thy  country,  hold  it  merely 
For  lie  and  trick,  and  a  trump'd-up  Spanish  story  T 

[With  warmth. 

Thyself  shah  tell  us  what  thy  purpose  is, 
For  we  have  found  thee  still  sincere  and  true : 
No  mouth  shall  interpose  itself  betwixt 
The  gallant  General  and  the  gallant  troops. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Therein  I  recognize  my  Pappenheimera, 

AN3PE8SADE. 

And  this  proposal  makes  thy  regiment  to  thee : 

la  it  thy  purpose  merely  to  preserve 

In  thy  own  hands  this  military  sceptre, 

Which  so  becomes  thee,  which  the  Emperor 

Made  over  to  thee  by  a  covenant  t 

Is  it  thy  purpose  merely  to  remain 

Supreme  commander  of  the  Austrian  armies  ? — 

We  will  stand  by  thee,  General !  and  guaranty 

Thy  honest  rights  against  all  opposition. 

And  should  it  chance,  that  all  the  other  regiments 

Turn  from  thee,  by  ourselves  will  we  stand  forth 

Thy  faithful  soldiers,  and,  as  is  our  duty, 

Far  rather  let  ourselves  be  cut  to  pieces, 

Than  suffer  thee  to  fall.    But  if  it  be 

As  the  Emperor's  letter  says,  if  it  be  true, 

That  thou  in  traitorous  wise  will  lead  us  over 

To  the  enemy,  which  God  in  heaven  forbid  ! 

Then  we  too  will  forsake  thee,  and  obey 

That  letter 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Hear  me,  children ! 


ANSPESSADE. 


There  needs  no  other  answer. 


Yes,  or  no ! 


WALLENSTEIN. 

Yield  attention. 
You  're  men  of  sense,  examine  for  yourselves ; 
Ye  think,  and  do  not  follow  with  the  herd : 
And  therefore  have  I  always  shown  you  honor 
Above  all  others,  suflbr'd  you  to  reason ; 
-Have  treated  you  as  freo  men,  and  my  orders 
Were  but  the  echoes  of  your  prior  suffrage. — 

ANSPES8ADE. 

Most  fair  and  noble  has  thy  conduct  been 

To  us,  my  General !  With  thy  confidence 

Thou  hast  honor'd  us,  and  shown  us  grace  and  favor 

Beyond  all  other  regiments ;  and  thou  see'st 

We  follow  not  the  common  herd.    We  will 

Stand  by  thee  faithfully.    Speak  but  one  word — 

Thy  word  shall  satisfy  us,  that  it  is  not 

A  treason  which  thou  meditatest — that 

Thou  meanest  not  to  lead  the  army  over 

To  the  enemy ;  nor  e'er  betray  thy  country. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Me,  me  are  they  betraying.   The  Emperor 


Hath  sacrificed  me  to  my  enemies, 

And  I  must  fall,  unless  my  gallant  troops 

Will  rescue  me.    See !  I  confide  in  you. 

And  be  your  hearts  my  strong-hold !  At  this  breast 

The  aim  is  taken,  at  this  hoary  head. 

This  is  your  Spanish  gratitude,  this  is  our 

Requital  for  that  murderous  fight  at  Lutren ! 

For  this  we  threw  the  naked  breast  against 

The  halbert,  made  for  this  the  frozen  earth 

Our  bed,  and  the  hard  stone  our  pillow !  never  stream 

Too  rapid  for  us,  nor  wood  too  impervious  : 

With  cheerful  spirit  we  pursued  that  Mansfield 

Through  all  the  turns  and  windings  of  his  flight ; 

Yea,  our  whole  life  was  but  one  restless  march ; 

And  homeless  as  the  stirring  wind,  we  travell'd 

O'er  the  war-wasted  earth.  And  now,  even  now. 

That  we  have  well-nigh  finwh'd  the  hard  toil. 

The  unthankful,  the  curse-laden  toil  of  weapons. 

With  faithful  indefatigable  arm 

Have  roll'd  the  heavy  war-load  up  the  hill. 

Behold !  this  boy  of  the  Emperor's  bears  away 

The  honprs  of  the  peace,  an  easy  prize ! 

He  '11  weave,  forsooth,  into  his  flaxen  locks 

The  olive-branch,  the  hard-earn'd  ornament 

Of  this  gray  head,  grown  gray  beneath  the  helmet 

ANSPESSADE. 

That  shall  he  not,  while  we  can  hinder  it ! 

No  one,  but  thou,  who  hast  conducted  it 

With  fame,  shall  end  this  war,  this  frightful  war. 

Thou  ledd'st  us  out  into  the  bloody  field 

Of  death ;  thou  and  no  other  shall  conduct  us  home, 

Rejoicing  to  the  lovely  plains  of  peace — 

Shalt  share  with  us  the  fruits  of  the  long  toil — 

WALLENSTEIN. 

What  ?  Think  you  then  at  length  in  late  old  age 
To  enjoy  tho  fruits  of  toil  ?  Believe  it  not. 
Never,  no  never,  will  you  see  the  end 
Of  the  contest !  you  and  me,  and  all  of  us, 
This  war  will  swallow  up !  War,  war,  not  peace, 
Is  Austria's  wish  ;  and  therefore,  because  I 
Endeavor'd  after  peace,  therefore  I  fall. 
For  what  cares  Austria,  how  long  the  war 
Wears  out  the  armies  and  lays  waste  the  world  ? 
She  will  but  wax  and  grow  amid  the  ruin. 
And  still  win  new  domains. 

[The  Cuiratsiers  express  agitation  by  their  gestttres 

Ye 're  moved — I  we 
A  noble  rage  flash  from  your  eyes,  ye  warriors ' 
Oh  that  my  spirit  might  possess  you  now 
Daring  as  once  it  led  you  to  the  battle ! 
Ye  would  stand  by  me  with  your  veteran  arms 
Protect  me  in  my  rights ;  and  this  is  noble ! 
But  think  not  that  you  can  accomplish  it, 
Your  scanty  number !  to  no  purpose  will  you 

Have  sacrificed  you  for  your  General. 

[Confidentially 

No !  let  us  tread  securely,  seek  for  friends ! 
The  Swedes  have  profler'd  us  assistance,  let  us 
Wear  for  a  while  the  appearance  of  good-will. 
And  use  them  for  your  profit,  till  we  both 
Carry  the  fate  of  Europe  in  our  hands, 
And  from  our  camp  to  the  glad  jubilant  world 
Lead  Peace  forth  with  the  garland  on  her  head ! 


ANSPESSADE. 

Tis  then  but  mere  appearances  which  thou 
Dost  put  on  with  the  Swede  7    Thou 'It  not  betray 
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The  Emperor  r  Will  not  turn  in  into  Swede*  I 
This  a  the  only  thing  which  we  desiro 
To  learn  from  thee. 


What  care  1  Bit  the  Swedes  T 
1  hit*  them  Hi  I  hate  Ihe  pit  ol"  hell. 
And  under  Providence  I  trust  right  soon 
To  chaws  them  to  their  homes  across  the  BbIuc. 
My  care*  «.  only  f:„  the  whole;  I  hive 
A  heart— it  bl,-i-,l<  v,  nhm  m.-  i"..r  the  miseries 
And  piteous  groaning  „f  my  fellow  Germans. 
Ye  are  hul  common  mm.  but  yet  ye  think 
With  mind*  not  common ;  ye  appear  to  dm 
Worthy  before  all  others,  (hat  1  whisper  yo 
A  little  word  „r  two  in  confidence! 

'  already  Tor  full  fifteen  yean 


The  war-torch  has  ci 


nuedh 


,    Swede  and  Cen 
11  give  way 
n  the  other. 


To  thtte  oritr  Ihe  Di-chess.  m*o  rv&ex  into  ihe  Cham- 
ber.   Titekl*  ana*  Ihe  Count™  /'Horn  her. 


What  hul  thou  done  7 


Pepin  and  Lutheran!  i 
To  I  he  other,  every  hni 

Each  one  is  party,  and 

Where  ahall  this  end !  Where'*  he  that  will  unravel 

Thii  tangle,  ever  tangling  more  and  more. 

11  moat  be  cut  asunder. 

I  feel  that  I  am  the  man  of  destiny, 

And  trust,  with  your  assistance,  to  accomplish  it. 


SCENE  IV. 
To  Oat  rnUr  Btrrua. 
itrrLia  [paaionately). 


Well,  well— but  whati.it  I 

fnont  Tertahy'a  regiments  tear  the  Imperial  Eagle 
Irani  off  the  banners,  and  instead  of  it, 
have  rear'd  aloft  thy  arms. 

Right  about !  March ! 

WALLKNSTEtM. 

Curaed  be  thii  counsel,  and  accursed  who  gave  it  ■ 
[To  Ihe  Cmrauirr,,  ttho  are  raatrtai 
Halt,  children,  hall  |   There  '■  K>me  mistake  in  this 
'Ink! — I  will  punish  it  severely.    Slop! 
Taey  do  not  hear.  (To  Illo).  Go  after  them  aaiur 

And  bring  them  back  lo  me,  cost  what  il  may. 

[1 LLO  kurriri  on 
This  hurls  n»  headlong.    Butler!    Butler! 
Too  are  my  evil  genius:  wherefore  must  you 
Announce  it  in  theit  presence  7  1 1  was  all 


Is  there  no  liope  I  Is  all  lost  utterly  I 


(oriAwTttTBttl, 

Qinck. !   Let  a  carriage  nuind  in  readiness 

In  the  court  behind  the  paloce.    Scherfonberg 

To  Egru  he'll  conduct  them.  and  we"follow. 

J  To  Illo,  toAo  retu 
Thou  bJM  out  brought  them  back! 


Ilear'tt  thou  the  uproar 
orris  of  the  Pappenhcimen  is 
the  younger  Piceolomini, 

the  palace  here,  a  prisoner; 
Just  nut  instantly  deliver  him, 
id  menus  lo  free  him  with  the  sword. 


[Embracing  The k la. 


Th-ir  .■,.!.„, 
That  he  is  i 
And  if  ihui 
They  will  I 


O  my  prophetic  heart !  he  is 
r  doubted  of  il. 


Tlir-y 


With  their  in  . 

A  cruel  game  is  Fortune  playing  with  mi 

The  real  of  friends  it  is  thai  rates  me. 


ii  father  has  betruy'd  us.  is  gone  over 
To  tho  Emperor — the  ran  could  not  hove  ven 
To  stay  behjnd. 

TiiiHi.t  l/ier  ei/e  jiied  on  Ihe  drer\ 
There  he  is ! 
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SCENE  VI. 
7b  tl**  eUtt  Mil.  PiccoLomxi. 

Yea!  here  bo  is!  I  can  endure  no  longer 
To  creep  on  tipioe  round  ihii  house,  urni  lurk 
In  ambush  fir  a  favorable  moment  I 
lliit  luilerin^,  this  suspense  Psrceds  rip  powe 

[Advancing  !o  ThikLji.  bIo  Am  (irmen  h,rt-U 


Like  u  (he  blind  irreconcilable 

Fierce  element,  incapable  of  compact. 

Thy  hearii  wild  impulse  only  dost  ihou  follow.* 


Thou  an  describing  thy  own  father's ! 
The  odder!  O.  ihe  charoi  at  hell  o'e 
He  dwell  within  me.  10  017  inmost  sai 
10  and  fro  he  pa»'d.  impeded  ni 
On  Ihe  wide  ocean,  in  the  alairy  heav 

DM  a' 


>  eyes  away-    O  lo 


Confess  it  freely  tvtict 
1  j-t  who  will  hear  that  1 
Wherefore  continue  u.  c 


It  dares  act  openly. 

[fk  obsrmn  far  CotivrESs  Sinking  on  Tiiekl* 
ictta  tTptctficit  0/  tftHtajA. 
No. Lady!   No! 
Eipecl  no],  hope  it  not.     I  am  not  come 
Today  :  to  bid  farewell,  farewell  for  ever, 
for  this  I  conio I  Tisorer!  I  must  leave  Iheo! 
Thekla.  I  musi— rami  leave  Iheei    Vet  thy  haired 
1*1  me  noi  take  with  me.    I  pray  thee,  grant  ma 
Una  look  of  sympalfty,  only  one  look. 
Say  thai  thou  dot!  not  hate  me.  Say  ii  to  mo,  Thekla " 


OGod! 


[O™ 


Cannot  lei  go  tins  land.    O  tell  me.  Thekl: 
That  ihou  doal  suffer 
Tliat  1  can  not  act  01 

fTlfEKLa,  atnidiig  hii  look,  panft  u-i'A  hrr  hind 

toherfathrf-  M.mt,  turns  round  InUtc  Du; 

ickom  Ac  and  no*  tiil  lira  prrtmat. 
Thou  here  !    tt  was  not  ihou.  wb-.m  hers  I  tough 
1  misted  never  more  to  have  beheld  thoe. 


bearl'i  heart  had  fulJod  '.    Hod  I  been 
To  Frrdinaml  wum  Oeiiivio  was  to  sv. 
War  had  1  ne'er  denounced  again*!  biro.     N< 

could  have  done  it.    The  Eiapeeoc  w 

[ere  nwier  only.  not  my  friend. 
There  win  already  war  'mill  him  and  me 
When  ho  deliver'd  the  Comt 
Into  my  hands  ;  for  Ihere  iid 

ng  war  'twill  cunning  au 

liaia  only  betwiit  confidence 

th.     Who  poiiuna  conlidents,  he  murdeo 
The  future  generations. 


Defend  my  father.    Woe 
Dragi  aller  il  the  1 


I  will  D 


ie  I"fl  k  11 SJBBJ ro  iVr  M' 
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Bat  we  ate  innocent:  ban*  have  we  fallen 
lnlo  Una  circle  iif  mishap  and  guilt  t 
To  whom  hire  wo  been  faithless  1  Wherefore  n 
The  evil  deed*  end  guill  rociproeal 

I  like  serpents  round  ns  I 


Why  is 


v  Aa«i 


Go  yon  not  from  me,  Mai.!  Hark!  1  will  [til  iln* 
Bow  when  ai  Prague,  our  winter-quarters,  thou 


.]  llic  (>nr 


anvyc. 


T .':'i  m 

Thou  wonldst  not  lei  Ibem  g 

Ai  thai  lima  did  I  take  thee  in  my  arms. 

And  with  my  mantle  did  I  cover  thee; 

A  kinder  to  thee ;  I  wan  not  uliiuiicd 
To  do  for  thee  ail  little  office*. 
However  strange  to  me  ;  I  Muled  thee 
Till  life  reiurn'd  ;  and  when  thine  eyei  lint  open'd, 
I  had  Iheo  in  my  aims.    Since  then,  when  have  1 
Altered  my  feelings  lownnls  Ihce  '  Many  lli.mvindi 
Have  I  made  nth,  [«,.-,.-iirsil  il.cm  nidi  Unds; 
Rewarded  them  Hith  dignities  and  bonon  ; 
Thee  have  I  hxtd  t  my  heart,  myself,  1  gave 

Our  child  and  intnute.*  Mm.!  Thim  t-aiwi  not  \<-u\i 


Held  and  sustain 'd  the*  fnim  iliv  imii'ringi-liiMtiwJ 

What  holy  bond  ia  there  of  natural  love ! 

What  human  lie,  thai  does  not  knit  ihec  to  me ! 

I  love  thee.  Mai. !  What  did  thy  talher  for  thee. 

Which  I  too  hove  not  dune,  to  die  height  of  duty  1 

Go  hence,  fbntake  me,  nerve  thy  Emperor ; 

Ha  will  reward  thee  with  a  pretty  chain 

Of  cold  ;  Willi  ha  tain's  llccco  will  ho  reward  thee  ; 

lor  ih.it  the  friend,  the  father  of  tliy  youth. 

For  lhat  the  holiest  feeling  of  humanity, 

Wu  nothing  worth  to  dice. 

O  God  t  how  can  I 
Do  otherwise  I  Am  I  not  forced  to  do  it, 
-My  oath — my  duly — honor — 


How?  Thy  duly! 
Duly  lo  whom  I  Who  art  than  ?  Mai. !  bethink  th< 

^'.ii;,r  r!i](j.;n  nitiy-,1  '/i"n  have!  If  1  am  acting 

K  criminal  part  toward  the  Emperor. 

It  ia  my  crime,  not  thine    Itet  thou  belong 

To  Ihine  onn  self  f  Art  ihou  iliint-  mil  eummaridi  r! 

Stnnd'it  thou,  like  mo,  a  freeman  in  ihc  world, 

Tub  in  thy  actions  than  .IumiI.J.-i  (dead  free  agency! 


.■:■■     ::    ..:■■ 


Thy 


ah* 


Ami  if  the  ]i!nnrt,  i'H  tin:  which  thou  Uveal 
And  hast  thy  dwelling,  from  iu  orbit  starts, 
It  is  not  in  thy  choice,  whether  or  no 

Together  with  his  rine  and  all  lira  mootw- 
Wiih  litlle  pull  slrpp'st  lliori  mlo  tins  contest. 
Thee  will  the  world  ml  ensure,  it  will  [>rai»  thee 
For  that  tbou  hclil'si  ihy  friend  m"re  worth  to  the* 

For  justice  ia  ihe  virtue  of  the  ruler, 
Affivi™  oml  liik'iil;  Ihc  subject'*. 
Not  every  one  doth  it  lieseem  10  question 
The  fkr-ofl'  high  Aroturus.  Moat  securely 
Wilt  thou  pursue  the  neoreal  duly— let 
The  pdot  fii  liia  eye  upon  the  pole*iar. 


The  Peppi'iihiimeni  are  dismounted. 
And  nre  ndvuTii-iiiij  nun  iiu  liini,  determined 
With  rword  in  hand  to  amen  ihc  house,  and  free 
Tho  Count,  their  colonel. 


Madmen, 

They  are  making  preparations  now  to  fire  on  us. 
Merciful  rieaven  ! 


Not  a  step  ! 
«ax.  (potatitig  In  Theila  and  Ike  Dvoitna), 
.t  their  lire!  Thine! 

What  tiding*  bring'*!  ihnu,  Tcrtsky 


SCENE  VIII. 
it  TtaTBur  (returning. 
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They  on 

And  if  thou  wouldst  bin  give  the  word,  of  onset. 
They  coiil  J  now  charge  the  enemy  in  rear, 
lnio  ihe  city  wedge  them,  and  with  ease 
Q'erpower  them  in  toe  narrow  streets. 


La*  not  their  ardor  cool   The  soldiery 

Of  Biiller'i  corps  stand  by  u>  fhiibJiilly; 

We  an  the  greater  number.    Let  us  charge  them. 

And  finish  here  in  Pilsen  the  revolt. 


What!  ahull  this  town  become  u  field  of  slaughter, 

And  brother-killing  Discord,  (ire-eyed, 

Be  let  bow  through  iia  streets  to  room  and  rage  I 

Shail  the  decision  he  deliver'd  over 

To  deaf  remorseless  Rage,  that  heart  no  leader  ( 

Mere  it  not  room  for  bottle,  only  for  butchery. 

Well,  let  it  be !  I  have  long  thought  of  it. 

So  let  it  bunt  then ! 

[TWmmMu. 
Well,  bow  ia  il  with  thee  I 
Will  Ihou  attempt  n  heat  with  me.    Away ! 
Then  art  free  to  go.    Oppose  thyself  to  me. 
Front  against  fnjni,  nnd  lend  them  to  the  battle ; 
Tbou'rt  (killed  in  war,  thou  hast  leam'd  somewhat 

1  Deed  not  be  ashamed  of  my  opponent 
And  never  had?)  thou  fairer  opportunely 
To  pay  roe  for  thy  schooling. 


The  regiments  that  nre  trualed  to  my  care 
I  have  pledeed  my  Imlli  tu  hriiis  :i\v:ii  trnn  Filsrn 
True  to  the  Emperor,  and  lob  promiso  will  1 
Make  good,  or  perish.    More  than  Ml  no  duty 
Requires  of  me.    I  will  not  fight  against  thee, 
Unless  eompell'd ;  for  thouch  an  enemy, 
Thy'      ■ 


Not  yet,  my  General.' 
1  hold  him! 


Don  dm: 

Nor  yell  This  rash  and  bloody  deed  has  thrown  then 
Into  a  freosy-fit— allow  them  time 


Away!  too  long  already  have  I  loiter' d. 
They  are  embolden'd  to  these  outrage*, 
Beholding  not  my  fare.    They  shall  behohl 

My  countenance,  shall  hear  my  voice 

Arc  they  not  my  troops  !  Am  I  not  their  General 
A:i'!  lhi'ir  l'uic'tc!tr"d  commander'  Let  me  see. 
Whether  indeed  they  do  no  lorurer  know 


ehalco 


rk!)lsl 


To  these  rebellious  force*,  and  at  once 
Revolt  is  mounded,  and  the  hieh-«wo!n  current 
aasaata  back  into  the  old  bed  of  obedience. 
l£rii  Wallknitteln:  Illo,  TttniT.  east  Betlh 
/allom. 


SCENE  IX. 
CoDKTOb,  Dociiess,  Mai.  and  Tbul*. 

COtiSTESS  (to  lilt  DcCBWttJ. 

Let  them  but  see  him — there  is  hope  still,  s&ter. 

Hope !  I  have  none ! 

(teio  sho-tiur  the  taM  tcntt  har  (ecu  uanditfC 
»«»«  ™«oie  stn:ffl?fc  of /trliitgt,  admai. 
This  can  I  not  endure. 

With  most  determined  soul  did  I  come  bather. 

My  purposed  action  seem'd  unblamable 
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O  thai  lci  oogol  would  descend  Cum  Heaven, 
And  troop  for  me  the  right,  the  uncomipteJ. 
With  a  pure  hand  from  the  jiutb  Fount  of  light. 

[Mi  cyti  glance  on  Thekla. 
What  other  angel  seek  I  /   To  this  heart, 
To  th»  unerring  heart,  will  1  submit  it , 
Will  ask  Iby  lovo,  which  ha*  the  power  to  Mm 
The  happy  nun  alone,  averted  ever 
From  the  diiqoipird  and  guilty — ranit  thou 
Still  love  me,  if  I  ■tor  I  Say  that  thou  canst. 
And  I  am  the  Dukes 

Thiol,  niece 

Think  nothing,  Theklu  I 
Speak  what  then  feelesL 


Must  leave  thee,  m 


Think  upon  your  father. 

I  did  not  question  thee,  ai  Friedlond's  daughter. 

Thee,  the  beloved  and  the  unerring  god 

WUhin  Ibf  heart,  I  question.    Wlw'i  at  Blake  1 

fiat  whether  diadem  of  royally 

Be  to  lie  won  or  Dot — that  might's!  thou  think  oil 

Thy  friend,  and  hit  soul's  quid,  arc  at  stake  ; 

The  fortune  of  a  thousand  gallant  men, 

Who  will  all  (fallow  me;  .hall  1  fori  wear 

My  oath  and  duty  to  the  Emperor! 

Say,  thall  I  lend  into  Or.tovio  ■  camp 

The  parricidal  ball  I  For  when  the  ball 

Hai  left  it*  cannon,  and  it  on  its  flight, 

It  it  no  longer  a  dead  instrument! 

It  live*,  a  spirit  passe*  into  it, 

The  avenging  furies  seize  paactsion  of  it. 

And  with  sure  malice  guide  it  tho  wont  way. 


•n  thy  noble  I 
The  hardest  duly  might  appear  the  highest. 
The  human,  nut  ihi1  er'-m  part,  would  I  act 
Even  from  my  childhood  to  this  present  hour, 
Think  what  the  Duke  has  done  for  me,  how  loved  t 
And  think  loo,  how  my  lather  hot  repaid  him. 
Obkewite  the  free  lovely  impulse* 
DT.  hospitality,  the  pious  friend's 
Faithful  attachment,  these  loo  ore  a  holy 
Religion  to  the  heart ;  and  heavily 
The  shuddering*  of  nature  do  avenge 
Themselves  an  the  barbarian  that  insult*  them, 
lay  all  upon  tho  balance,  all — then  tpoak, 
And  let  thy  heart  decide  it. 

Hath  long  ago  decided.    Follow  thou 
Thy  heart'a  first  feeling 


Oh!  ill-fhted  wo. 

b  it  possible,  that  that  can  be  the  right, 

The  which  thy  lender  heart  did  not  at  lint 

Detect  and  seize  with  instant  impulse  J  Go, 

Fulfil  thy  duly !  I  should  ever  lovo  theo. 

Whole  er  thou  hndu  chwen,  thou  wouldit  still  hare 


Being  faithful 
To  thine  own  self,  thon  art  faithful  too  to  ma ; 
If  our  fates  jiort,  our  hearts  remain  united. 
'   bloody  band  will  divide  for  ever 
ir>  li'ju^s  Pic 'ilium ni  rtnd  Fricdlond; 
it  we  belong  not  to  our  houses — Go! 
lick !  quick !  and  separate  thy  nghteous  causa 
om  our  unholy  and  unhleated  one ! 
The  curse  of  II Raven  lies  upon  our  head; 

ledicute  to  ruin.    Even  me 
My  father's  guili  drags  with  it  to  perdition. 

■  d'-stiny  is  ill  quickly  be  derided. 
[Mail,  ifni/rf  h.-t  in  hi'  arms  in  trireme  emotion. 
There  it  hcartl  from  It-hind  Ike  Scent  a  loud, 
wild,  lemg-coniiniitd  cry,  Vivat  FCUINaH- 
DUS,   Qcrumftl'iitd  ly    icarlike    I 

in  each  otAer's  cmarurc*. 


SCE.VE  X. 

{meeting  kanl. 
What  meant  that  cry  1  What  was  it ! 

All  t  lost! 

What!  they  regarded  not  his  countenance  t 

Twos  all  in  rain. 

They  shouted  Vivat  I 

To  the  Empsroi 

The  traitors! 

Nny !  he  was  not  onto  permitted 
Even  to  addren  them.    Soon  as  he  began. 
IViiii  (kiliiimv  finite  el"  warlik 
They  drown 'd  his  words.     But  here 


SCENE  XI. 
r  WalLenstein.  aiceapaiBed  by  Lulo 

raLt-ENGTEiK  «,oa  he  sTuert), 

Terlsky! 


Let  our  regiments  hold  themselves 
to  march;  for  us  shall  leave 
vetting.  [Erit  Tertult. 
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The  Governor  nl  Egra  »  your  friend 
And  country  mas-    Writo  to  him  m?tnntly 
Ify  i  poavcourier.    He  must  be  advised. 
Thai  wo  are  with  him  outlv  on  the  morrow. 
You  follow  us  younelf,  your  regiment  with  you. 

ll  •hall  bo  done,  my  General .' 

Waluwstcin  (irpi  bttmrn  Mai.  and  Tiieela,  tr*i 

Ante  remained  during  thii  lime  in  rack  other'. 

anaa). 

Port! 

OGod! 

[Cuinaieri  enter  rilh  tlraicn  nconfit,  onJ  uoraUi  n 
lAr  oofA-ground,  A*  lAr  mjw  £rnu  thtreare  heard 
from  irfom  »me  rprritrd  fnnagn  ad  of  tie  Pop- 
penheim  hhreh,  irAitA  »™  /u  aatiNaj  Mil. 

Here  he  is,  ho  ii  uL  liberty :  I  keep  him 


Thou  know'*)  lhat  T  haie  nol  yet  leaml  10  Bra 
Without  ihee !  1  go  brth  into  a  desert. 
Leaving  my  nil  behind  ik.    O  dn  no!  tam 
Thine  eyes  away  from  rue !  O  our?  more  ihow  ma 
Thy  over  dear  and  honor'd  countenance. 

[Max.  attempt!  to  tohe  hit  hand,  but  t'l  repelled 

he  fimu  la  Ike  Couvrjra. 
It  there  no  eye  lhal  hoi  a  look  of  pity  for  me  1 

{The  Countess  Imu  oiwy  from  him ;  he  turm 

to  lie  Duciicra. 
My  mother' 


1  muni*,  which  I  •* 
:o  my  breast!  What  puipaae  yvm  I 
me  from  ihia  place !   Beware. 


xmrtiiOr,  and  in  apparent  engwth.  &  aV 
■won  time  the  Ua^ifdU  anaafam,^ 
the  home  twid  from  Mem  louder  md 
louder,  and  each  time  after  a  lAorier  inter 


Blow,  blow  *  O 

And  all  the  nok 

Were  plunged  i 

Yon  come  to  Vu 

Ve  drive  me  no! 

Ve  may  repent  it! 

[The  Huge  it  entirely  filed  Kith  armed  ma 

Vet  more!  weifjil  upon  weight  lo  drag  no  down: 

Think  what  yo're  doing,    ll  ia  nol  well  done  " 

To  choose  a  man  despairing  for  your  leader ; 
tear  me  from  my  happineat.    WelL  men, 

1  dedicalo  your  aoult  to  vengeance.    Mark ! 

Tor  your  own  ruin  you  have  chosen  me: 

Who  goes  with  me.  mufl  be  prepared  la  petaaV, 

lit  tuns  to  the  lack-ground,  then  niai  a  aW 
den  and  violent  moremmtl  a— »a  Or  Ckaj, 
liert ;  they  tumnind  Mm,  ana'  emrry  him  ■/ 


jam  it— and  rteVinvet  during  Ok  u«w 
farm  the  second  and  third  Ada. 


ACT  ILL 
SCENE  L 

Scene— 7V  Bcacoaucra/a  Home 
BPTLEa  \jtal  arrieeift. 
Here  then  he  i».  In  his  draiiny  conduct. 
Here,  Friedland!  and  no  farther!  From 
Thy  meteor  rose,  inverted  the  sky  awl 
And  here  upon  Ihe  Lonkrm  of  Bohemia 
Mutt  link. 

Thrm  hast  fumvorn  the  ai 
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Tike  Duke  himself,  my  scruples  recommenced. 
For  truly,  not  like  an  attainted  man. 
Into  this  town  did  Friedland  make  his  entrance ; 
Hit  wonted  majesty  beam'd  from  his  brow, 
And  calm,  as  in  the  days  when  all  was  right, 
Did  he  receive  from  me  the  accounts  of  office. 
Tis  said,  that  fallen  pride  learns  condescension  : 
But  sparing  and  with  dignity  the  Duke 
Weigh'd  every  syllable  of  approbation, 
As  masters  praise  a  servant  who  has  done 
His  duty,  and  no  mora 

BUTLER. 

Tit  all  precisely 
As  I  related  in  my  letter.    Friedland 
Has  sold  the  army  to  the  enemy, 
And  pledged  himself  to  give  up  Prague  and  Egra. 
On  this  report  the  regiments  all  forsook  him, 
The  five  excepted  that  belong  to  Tertsky, 
And  which  have  follow'd  him,  as  thou  hast  seen. 
The  sentence  of  attainder  is  pass'd  on  him, 
And  every  loyal  subject  is  required 
To  give  him  in  to  justice,  dead  or  living. 

GORDON. 

A  traitor  to  the  Emperor — Such  a  noble ! 

Of  such  high  talents !  What  is  human  greatness  f 

I  often  said,  this  can't  end  happily. 

His  might  his  greatness,  and  this  obscure  power 

Are  but  a  cover'd  pit-fall.  The  human  being 

May  not  be  trusted  to  self-government 

The  clear  and  written  law,  the  deep-trod  foot-marks 

Of  ancient  custom,  are  all  necessary 

To  keep  him  in  the  road  of  faith  and  duty. 

The  authority  intrusted  to  this  man 

Was  unexampled  and  unnatural. 

It  placed  "him  on  a  level  with  his  Emperor, 

Till  the  proud  soul  unlearn' d  submission.  Woe  is  me ; 

I  mourn  for  him !  for  where  he  fell,  I  deem 

Might  none  stand  (Inn.    Alas !  dear  General, 

We  in  our  lucky  mediocrity 

Have  ne'er  experienced,  cannot  calculate, 

What  dangerous  wishes  such  a  height  may  breed 

In  the  heart  of  such  a  man. 

BUTLER. 

Spare  your  laments 
Till  he  need  sympathy ;  for  at  this  present 
He  is  still  mighty,  and  still  formidable. 
The  Swedes  advance  to  Egra  by  forced  marches, 
And  quickly  will  the  junction  be  aceompli^h'd. 
This  must  not  be !  The  Duko  must  never  leave 
This  strong-hold  on  free  footing ;  for  I  have 
Pledged  life  and  honor  here  to  hold  him  prisoner, 
And  your  assistance  't  is  on  which  I  calculate. 

GORDON. 

0  that  I  had  not  lived  to  see  this  day ! 
From  his  hand  I  received  this  dignity, 
He  did  himself  intrust  this  strong-hold  to  me. 
Which  I  am  now  required  to  make  his  dungeon. 
We  subalterns  have  no  will  of  our  own : 
The  free,  the  mighty  roan  alone  may  listen 
To  the  (air  impulse  of  his  human  nature. 
Ah  !  we  are  but  the  poor  tools  of  the  law, 
Obedience  the  sole  virtue  we  dare  aim  at ! 

BUTLER. 

Nay  !  let  it  not  afflict  you,  that  your  power 
Is  circumscribed.    Much  liberty,  much  error ! 
The  narrow  path  of  duty  is  securest 


GORDON. 

And  all  then  have  deserted  him,  you  say  T 
He  lias  built  up  the  luck  of  many  thousands ; 
For  kingly  was  his  spirit :  his  full  hand 
Was  ever  open !  Many  a  one  from  dust 

[With  a  sly  glance  on  Butler* 
Hath  he  selected,  from  the  very  dust 
Hath  raised  him  into  dignity  and  honor. 
And  yet  no  friend,  not  one  friend  hath  he  purchased 
Whose  heart  beats  true  to  him  in  the  evil  hour 


BUTLER. 


Here 's  one,  I  see. 


GORDON. 

I  have  enjoy'd  from  him 
No  grace  or  favor.    I  could  almost  doubt, 
If  ever  in  his  greatness  he  once  thought  on 
An  old  friend  of  his  youth.    For  sull  my  office 
Kept  me  at  distance  from  him ;  and  when  first 
He  to  this  citadel  appointed  me, 
He  was  sincere  and  serious  in  his  duty. 
I  do  not  then  abuse  his  confidence, 
If  I  preserve  my  fealiy  in  that 
Which  to  my  fealty  was  first  deliver' d 

BUTLER. 

Say,  then,  will  you  fulfd  the  attainder  on  him  ? 

Gordon  {pauses  reflecting — then  as  in  deep  dejection) 
If  it  be  so— if  all  be  as  you  say — 
If  he  've  bet  ray 'd  the  Emperor,  his  master, 
Have  sold  the  troops,  have  purjiosed  to  deliver 
The  strong-holds  of  the  country  to  the  enemy- 
Yea,  truly ! — there  is  no  redemption  for  him ! 
Vet  it  is  hard,  that  me  the  lot  should  destine 
To  be  the  instrument  of  his  perdition  ; 
For  we  were  pages  at  the  court  of  Bergau 
At  the  same  period  ;  but  I  was  the  senior. 

BUTLJKR. 

I  have  heard  so 

GORDON. 

Tis  full  tliirty  years  since  then 
A  youth  who  scarce  had  seen  his  twentieth  year 
Was  Wallenstein,  when  he  and  I  were  friends : 
Yet  even  then  he  had  a  daring  soul  : 
His  frame  of  mind  was  serious  and  severe 
Heynnd  his  years :  his  dreams  were  of  great  objects 
He  walk'd  amidst  us  of  a  silent  spirit, 
Communing  with  himself;  yet  I  have  known  him 
Transported  on  a  sudden  into  utterance 
Of  strange  conceptions;  kindling  into  splendor 
His  soul  reveal'd  itself;  and  he  spake  so 
That  we  look'd  round  pcrplcx'd  upon  each  other, 
■Sot  knowing  whether  it  were  crazincss, 
Or  whether  it  were  a  god  that  epoke  in  him. 

BUTLER. 

But  was  it  where  he  fell  two  story  high 

From  a  window -lndtje,  on  which  he  had  fallen  asleep 

And  rose  up  irrc  from  injury !  From  this  day 

(It  is  reported;  ho  betray'd  clear  marks 

Of  u  distemper'd  fancy. 

GORDON. 

He  became 
Doubtless  more  self-euwrapt  and  melancholy ; 
He  made  himself  a  Catholic.    Marvellously 
His  marvellous  preservation  had  transform'd  him 
Thenceforth  he  held  himself  for  an  exempted 
And  privileged  being,  and,  as  if  he  were 
Incapable  of  dizziness  or  fall, 
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He  r»n  alone  the  utuiendy  rope  of  life. 

Bat  ddh-  oar  destinies  drove  ui  aiunder ; 

II*  paced  with  rapid  stop  ihe  way  of  greolneai, 

Was  fount,  and  l'ri™  e.  Onke-wstcm.  and  Dictator. 

And  now  B  all,  all  this  too  hole  lor  him ; 

He  wretches  forth  his  hands  for  a  king's  crown, 

And  plunges  in  unfathomable  ruin. 

Ko  mare,  he  come*. 

7V  ductule 

SCENE  III. 

Wll.LI.NST™,  ."■  COBKTBBi 

Bc«O0HA*TE«  nf  T-gra. 

•  min 

Sinner!)-  transform  themselves  to  bloody  dagger*. 
Steady  end  clear. 

We  applied  it  to  the  Turk*. 

The  Turku  !  That  all  >— 1  tell  yon,  that  two  (tapirs 
Will  *e(  in  blood,  in  the  East  and  in  the  Weal, 

And  Lath'raniam  alone  remain- 

[0<in-n-ing  GoaDOa  and  BtTLra. 
T  faith, 
Tw  a  aiturt  cannonading  that  we  heard 
Thii  evening.  as  we  journey 'd  hithcrward  ; 

■  on  our  led  hand.    Did  yoD  hear  it  hen  I 


Bat  for  theee  last  two  hundred  yean  hoi  Egra 
Renjain'd  in  pledge  to  thf  Uuhrminn  crown  ; 
Therefore  we  bear  the  half  eagle,  the  other  half 
Being  cancell'd  nil  the  empire  ransom  us. 
If  int  that  ahould  be. 


Ve  merit  freedom. 
Only  be  firm  and  dnunuesa.    Lend  ym 
To  no  designing  whispering  court-minions. 
What  may  your  impoata  he  1 


Distinctly.  The 


Competent  men.  tl 
Good!  Andh< 


onghl  it  (rom  the  Sooth. 
Weiden  or  front  Neustadt 
route  the  Swede*  are  Uiai 


Not  quite  two  hondrtd 
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IS? 


ami  from  Tirschonseu  enwvey d  it* 
sunrise  did  the  fight  begin ! 
'  the  Imperialists  from  Fechsu 
1  their  way  into  the  Swedish  camp; 
sisde  contained  iuU  two  hours; 
re  left  deed  upon  the  field  e  thousand 
*  together  with  their  Colonel ; 
an  this  he  did  not  know. 


How  came 
roopj  at  Netaaadtf  Altrmger, 
day,  stood  sixty  miles  from  there* 
as*  force  coUects  at  Frauenberg, 
not  the  fall  complement  bit  possible, 
perchance  had  Tentnred  to  for  onward  f 


Wo  ahall  soon  know  die  whole, 
Illo,  ruD  of  haste,  and  joyous. 


UnfcrtanataLady! 


Ton  have  heard  what  lUo 
Reportetn,  that  the  Swedes  are  conquerors, 
And  inarching  MthoTward. 


Too  well  I  heard  it 


SCENE  V. 


7b 


Illo. 


illo  (to  Wallenstehc). 
Duke!  hewiabes  to  speak  with  due. 

TEBTSKY  (eOgerlv). 

rmg  confirmation  of  the  yictory? 

WALumarmf  (at  me  tame  new), 
i  he  bring!  Whence  comes  he? 

ILLO. 

From  the  Rhmegrave. 
he  brings  I  can  announce  to  you 
1.    Seven  leagues  distant  are  the  Swedes; 
lit  did  Max.  Piccotonuni 
oself  on  them  with  the  cavalry ; 
us  fight  took  place !  o'erpower'd  by  numbers 
mhehners  all,  with  Max.  their  leader, 

[Wallenstein  tkuddert  and  tana  pale. 
dead  on  the  field. 

tit  stein  (after  apatite,  in  a  low  voice). 
the  messengerf  Conduct  me  to  him. 

.lenstein  it  going*  waen  Lady  Neubrunn 
-uthet  into  ike  room.  Some  Servant*  follow 
bar,  and  run  acrou  ike  ttage. 

NEUBRUNN. 

P.' 

x>  and  tertsey  (at  ike  tame  time). 

What  now? 

NEUBRUNN. 

The  Princess! 

WALLENSTEIN  Olid  TXaTSKT. 

Does  she  know  iff 
brunn  (at  ike  eame  time  with  them). 
tg!     [thorite  off  the  ttage,  when  Wallen- 
stein  and  Tertsey /aQos?  her. 


SCENE  VL 
mi  Gordon. 

GORDON. 


S? 


She  has  lost  the  man  she  loved— 
colonrirri,  who  fell  in  the  battle. 


TTiey  are  twelve  togluHiUs  strong,  and  there 
Close  by  us  to  protect  the  Duke.   We  have 
Only  my  single  regiment ;  and  the  garrison 
he  not  two  hundred  strong. 

oomooR. 

Tisevenso 


It  is  not  possible  with  such  small  force 
To  hold  in  custody  a  man  like  him. 


gordon. 


I  grant  it 


Soon  the  numbers  would  disarm  us* 
And  liberate  him. 


It  were  to  be  6er*d. 

butler  (after  a  pautt). 
Know,  I  am  warranty  for  the  event; 
With  my  bead  have  I  pledged  myself  for  ms, 
Must  make  my  word  §000%  cost  it  what  it  will, 
And  if  alive  we  cannot  hold  him  prisoner, 
Why— death  makes  all  things  certain! 

oomnojc 

Butler!  What; 
Do  I  understand  you?  Gracious  God!  Yon  could— 


He  must  not  live. 


GORDON. 

And  yo«  can  do  the  deed! 


Either  you  or  L   This  morning  was  bis  last 

GORDON. 

You  would  nssstrinste  him. 

BUTLER. 

Tbmy  purpose 

GORDON. 

Who  leans  with  his  whole  confidence  upon  yon! 


Such  is  his  evil  destiny! 

GORDON. 

Tour  General! 
The  sacred  person  of  your  General! 

BUTLER. 

My  General  he  hat  been. 

GORDON, 

That 'tis  only 
An  "  hat  been**  washes  out  no  villany. 
And  without  judgment  pea'd  ? 

SUTLER. 

The  execution 
Is  here  instead  of  judgment 

GORDON. 

This  were  murder, 
Not  justice.    The  most  guilty  should  be  heard 

BUTLER. 

His  guilt  is  clear,  the  Emperor  has  pass'd  judgment 
And  we  but  execute  his  wOL 
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GORDON. 

We  should  not 
Hurry  to  realize  a  bloody  sentence. 
A  word  may  be  recall'd,  a  life  can  never  be. 

BUTLHU 

Dispatch  in  service  pleases  sovereigns. 

GORDON. 

No  honest  man's  ambitious  to  press  forward 
To  the  hangman's  service. 

BUTLER. 

And  no  brave  man  loses 
His  color  at  a  daring  enterprise. 

GORDON. 

A  brave  man  hazards  life,  but  not  his  conscience. 

BUTLER. 

What  then  f  Stall  he  go  forth,  anew  to  kindle 
The  unextinguishable  flame  of  war  T 

GORDON. 

Seize  him,  and  hold  him  prisoner— do  not  kill  him ! 

BUTLER. 

Had  not  the  Emperor's  army  been  defeated, 
I  might  have  done  so — But  'tis  now  past  by. 

GORDON. 

O,  wherefore  open'd  I  the  strong-hold  to  him  f 

BUTLER. 

His  destiny  and  not  the  place  destroys  him. 

GORDON. 

Upon  these  ramparts,  as  beseem'd  a  soldier, 
I  had  fallen,  defending  the  Emperor's  citadel ! 

BUTLER. 

Yes !  and  a  thousand  gallant  men  have  perish'd ! 

GORDON. 

Doing  their  duty — that  adorns  the  mftn ! 

But  murder's  a  black  deed,  and  nature  curses  it. 

butler  (firings  out  a  paper). 
Here  is  the  manifesto  which  commands  us 
To  goin  possession  of  his  person.    See — 
It  is  address'd  to  you  as  well  ns  me. 
Are  you  content  to  take  the  consequences. 
If  through  our  fault  he  escape  to  the  enemy  ? 

GORDON. 

I  ?  Giucious  God ! 

BUTLER. 

Take  it  on  yourself. 
Come  of  it  what  it  may,  on  you  I  lay  it. 

GORDON. 

0  God  in  heaven ! 

BUTLER. 

Can  you  advise  aught  else 
Wherewith  to  execute  the  Kmperor's  purpose  ? 
Say  if  you  con.    For  I  desire  his  fall, 
Not  his  destruction. 

GORDON. 

Merciful  heaven !  what  must  be 

1  see  as  clear  as  you.    Yet  still  the  heart 
Within  my  bosom  beats  with  other  feelings ! 

BUTLER. 

Mine  is  of  harder  stuff!  Necessity 

In  her  rough  school  hath  steel'd  me.    And  this  Illo 

And  Tertsky  likewise,  they  must  not  survive  him. 

GORDON. 

I  feel  no  pang  for  these.    Their  own  bad  hearts 
lmpell'd  them,  not  the  influence  of  the  stars, 
Twas  they  who  strew'd  the  seeds  of  evil  passions 
in  his  calm  breast,  and  with  officious  villany 


Water'd  and  nurs'd  the  pois'nous  plants.    May  they 
Receive  their  earnests  to  the  uttermost  mite ! 

BUTLER. 

And  their  death  shall  precede  his! 

We  meant  to  have  taken  them  alive  this  evening 

Amid  the  merry-making  of  a  feast, 

And  keep  them  prisoners  in  the  citadels 

But  this  makes  shorter  work.    I  go  this  instant 

To  give  the  necessary  orders. 


SCENE  vn. 


To  the*  enter  Illo  and  Tertsey. 

TERTSKY. 

Our  luck  is  on  the  turn.    To-morrow  come 
The  Swedes — twelve  thousand  gallant  warriors,  Illo 
Then  straightways  for  Vienna.    Cheerily,  friend ! 
What !  meet  such  news  with  such  a  moody  face  T 

ILLO. 

It  lies  with  us  at  present  to  prescribe 

Laws,  and  take  vengeance  on  those  worthless  traitors 

Those  skulking  cowards  that  deserted  us ; 

One  has  already  done  his  bitter  penance, 

The  Piccolomini :  be  his  the  fete 

Of  all  who  wish  us  evil !  This  flies  sure 

To  the  old  man's  heart ;  he  has  his  whole  life  long 

Fretted  and  toil'd  to  raise  his  ancient  house 

From  a  Count's  title  to  the  name  of  Prince ; 

And  now  must  seek  a  grave  for  his  only  son. 

BUTLER. 

Twas  pity,  though  !  A  youth  of  such  heroic 
And  gentle  temperament !  The  Duke  himself, 
Twas  easily  seen,  how  near  it  went  to  his  heart 

ILLO. 

Hark  ye,  old  friend !  Tliat  is  the  very  point 
That  never  pleased  me  in  our  General — 
He  ever  gave  the  preference  to  the  Italians. 
Yea,  at  this  very  moment,  by  my  soul ! 
He  'd  gladly  see  us  all  dead  ten  times  over, 
Could  he  thereby  recall  his  friend  to  life. 

TERTSKY. 

Hush,  hush!    Let  the  dead  rest!   This  evening's 

business 
Is,  who  can  fairly  drink  the  other  down — 
Your  regiment,  lilo !  gives  the  entertainment, 
Come !  we  will  keep  a  merry  carnival — 
The  night  for  once  be  day,  and  'mid  full  glasses 
Will  we  expect  the  Swedish  avant-garde. 

ILLO. 

Yes,  let  us  be  of  good  cheer  for  to-day, 
For  there 's  hot  work  before  us,  friends !  This  sword 
Shall  have  no  rest,  till  it  be  bathed  to  the  hilt 
In  Austrian  blood. 

GORDON. 

Shame,  shame!  what  talk  is  this 
My  Lord  Field  Marshal  ?  Wherefore  foam  you  so 
Against  your  Emperor  ? 

BUTLER. 

Hope  not  too  much 
From  this  first  victory.    Bethink  you,  sirs ! 
How  rapidly  the  wheel  of  Fortune  turns ; 
The  Emperor  still  is  formidably  strong. 

ILLO. 

The  Emperor  has  soldiers,  no  commander 
For  this  King  Ferdinand  of  Hungary 
Is  but  a  tyro.   Galas  ?  He's  no  luck, 
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And  »■»  of  old  the  miner  of  armiea. 
And  then  tliii  viper,  this  Oclavio, 
li  eirellonl  DI  Mobbing  in  the  back, 
Bqi  ne'er  meets  rric-dland  in  the  open 

Ttui!  me,  my  friends,  il  cannot  bat  >ti 
i-  -_■  r: ■ ; 1 1 ■■> .  ive  know,  con  ne'er  fbmoke  1 
Ami  only  under  Wallenslein  con  Aiui 
Be  conqueror. 


m  i 


!    lie   Kill   tx-.O: 


MA 


Do  si  he  on)er"d  you.    Send  round  patrols. 
Take  measures  for  lbs  citadel's  security; 
When  ihoy  ore  within.  1  close  the  castlc-gote 
That  nothing  may  transpire. 

UOaliON  {villi  eorMI  anritlf). 

Oh!  buiie  not  so! 
Hay.  Mop;  firs!  toll  me 

You  hare  heard  alraady 
imm-  to  the  Swede*  Htssgt    Tim  night 
Alone  ii  ohis.    They  inuke  good  eipediliotl. 
But  we  will  make  still  greater.    Fare  you  wolL 


:y  Lord  which  hi 
How  will  the  fools,  who've  uow  deserted  liiin. 
Ijoot  then  1  1  con'i  but  laugh  to  think  of  thou 
For  land*  will  ho  present  to  all  hi*  friends. 
And  like  a  King  and  Emperor  reward 


u  will  not  bo  forgotten.  Goier 


I,  and  bid  you  ahino 


I  am  content  already, 
And  wish  to  cli.nt)  no  higher;  where  groat  height 
Toe  nill  miM  needs  bo  grout.    "Ureal  height,  great 

Here  you  hare  no  more  Liuinaw,  (br  to-moirow 
The  Swede*  will  lake  |>ossesftiou  of  the  citadel. 
Come,  Temky.  it  is  supper-time.    What  think  you  7 


J:l:i  I"iiI  ,  iinlriL'  doih  di-.,'i'Li 


nlheii 


g  night 


Their  evil  slam 

Well, 


And  r, 

Delivt 

And  i'rum  their  dnmJ;i  n  drmru  of  golden 
The  dagger  at  their  heart  shall  rouse  the 
The  Duke  was  ever  a  great  calculator  , 
His  fellow-men  wrre  liguren  on  hi*  chess-board. 
To  move  and  station.  ■>  his  nirai  required. 
Other  men's  honor.  dignity,  good  name, 
!>;■]  hr  »htll  like  |.iM(i-.  mill  iniiite  iKH-uiiKcicnccofil 
still; 


And  yet  at  lust  his  cak-ulntu'm  prove* 
Kmim *;  the  whole  panic  is  loat ;  i 

Hi-  o« ii  liii:  uili  !..■  In I  ijriidu!;  ih 


Nay '.  Nay !  not  that,  it  will  ni 


What!  we  are  maslera  here ;  no  ion]  shall  dnre 
Avow  himself  imperial  where  we've  the  rule. 
Gordon!  good  night,  and  fur  the  Inst  time,  lake 
A  lair  leave  of  the  place.    Send  out  patrols 
To  make  secure,  the  wntch-word  may  be  alter'd 
Al  the  stroke  of  ten ;  deliver  in  the  keys 
To  the  Duke  himwll'  and  iIh-ii  you've  quit  (iir  cv 
Vonr  wardship  of  the  gates,  liir  on  to-morrow 
The  Swedes  will  take  poaeMim  of  the  eiladol. 

ttktbsy  <at  Af  is  going,  to  Bu-rijsit). 
Von  come,  though,  to  ihs  ensile  ! 


•ly  lesiures  of  his  character, 
On  all  the  nnhle  exploits  of  his  life. 

lifleil  NKfi 


GolDON  {looting  after  (Arm). 
Unhappy  men  !    How  free  from  all  foreboding ! 
Th.v  rush  into  tho  ounproad  net  of  murder. 
In  the  blind  drunkeiuiosa  uf  victory  | 
I  hale  no  pity  lor  their  fale.    This  lllo, 
Thb  overflowing  and  foolhardy  villain. 
That  would    fain   bathe   himself  in  his   Emperor' 
blooiL— 


1  suffer  not  myself  It 

thoughts  and  bloody  are  my  diJy  now : 

[Grasping  Gordon's  farad. 
Gordon!  'tis  noi  my  hatred  (I  pretend  not 

love  him). 


To  bo  his 
Hostile  or. 
Control 


now  my  halted  that  iiujvls  m 
inrderor.    TBI  his  evil  fate. 


of  man 


ami  subjngnre 

ihe  human  being  modilatos 

tion.    He  is  but  the  wirc-wurk'd'  puppt 
Of  the  blind  Power,  winch  out  of  his  own  cho 
Cronies  !'■!■  him  u  dread  necessity. 
What  loo  would  il  avail  him.  if  there  were 
A  something  pleading  liir  him  in  my  heart — 
Still  1  must  hill  him. 
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BUTLER. 

You  know  not  Ask  not!  Wherefore  should  it  happen. 
That  the  Swedes  gain'd  the  victory,  and  hasten 
With  such  forced  marches  hitherward  ?  Fain  would  I 
Have  given  him  to  the  Emperor's  mercy.— Gordon ! 
I  do  not  wish  his%lood — But  I  must  ransom  f 

The  honor  of  my  word, — it  lies  in  pledge — 
And  he  must  die,  or 

[Passionately  grasping  Gordon's  hand. 
Listen  then,  and  know ! 
I  am  dishonor'd  if  the  Duke  escape  us. 


GORDON. 


O!  to  save  such  a 


BUTLER. 

What! 


GORDON. 

It  is  worth 
A  sacrifice. — Come,  friend !    Be  noble-minded ! 
Our  own  heart,  and  not  other  men's  opinions, 
Forms  our  true  honor. 

butler  (with  a  cold  and  haughty  air). 
He  is  a  great  Lord, 
This  Duke — and  I  am  but  of  mean  importance. 
This  is  what  you  would  say  T   Wherein  concerns  it 
The  world  at  large,  you  mean  to  hint  to  me, 
Whether  the  man  of  low  extraction  keeps 
Or  blemishes  his  honor — 
So  that  the  man  of  princely  rank  be  saved  f 
We  all  do  stamp  our  value  on  ourselves. 
The  price  we  challenge  for  ourselves  is  given  us. 
There  does  not  live  on  earth  the  man  so  suuion'd, 
That  I  despise  myself  compared  with  him. 
Man  is  made  great  or  little  by  his  own  will ; 
Because  I  am  true  to  mine,  therefore  he  dies. 

GORDON. 

I  am  endeavoring  to  move  a  rock. 

Thou  hadst  a  mother,  yet  no  human  feelings. 

I  cannot  hinder  you,  but  may  some  God 

Rescue  him  from  you !  [Exit  Gordon. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. 

Scene— Butler's  Chamber. 

Butler,  Major,  and  Geraldin. 

butler. 
Find  me  twelve  strong  Dragoons,  arm  them  with 

pikes, 
For  there  must  be  no  firing — 
Conceal  them  somewhere  near  the  banquet-roc  m. 
And  soon  as  the  dessert  is  served  up,  rush  all  in 
And  cry— Who  is  loyal  to  the  Emperor? 
I  will  overturn  the  table— while  you  attack 
Illo  and  Tertsky,  and  dispatch  them  both. 
The  castle-palace  is  well  barr'd  and  guarded, 
That  no  intelligence  of  this  proceeding 
May  make  its  way  to  the  Duke. — Go  instantly ; 
Have  you  yet  sent  for  Captain  Devereux 
And  the  Macdonald! 

GERALDIN. 

They'll  be  here  anon. 

[Exit  Gerauhn. 

BUTLER. 

Here's  no  room  for  delay.  The  citizens 
Declare  for  him,  a  dizzy  drunken  spirit 
Possesses  the  whole  town.    They  see  in  the  Duke 
A  Prince  of  peace,  a  founder  of  new  ages 
And  golden  times.    Arms  too  have  been  given  out 
By  the  town-council,  and  a  hundred  citizens 
Have  volunteer'd  themselves  to  stand  on  guard 
Dispatch  then  be  the  word.   For  enemies 
Threaten  us  from  without  and  from  within. 


SCENE  II. 


SCENE  IX. 


butler  (alone). 
I  treasured  my  good  name  all  my  life  long; 
The  Duke  has  cheated  me  of  life's  best  jewel, 
So  that  I  blush  before  this  poor  weak  Gordon  ' 
He  prizes  above  all  his  fealty ; 
His  conscious  soul  accuses  him  of  nothing ; 
In  opposition  to  his  own  soft  heart 
He  subjugates  himself  to  an  iron  duty. 
Me  in  a  weaker  moment  passion  warp'd ; 
1  stand  beside  him,  and  must  feel  myself 
The  worse  man  of  the  two.  What,  though  the  world 
Is  ignorant  of  my  purposed  treason,  yet 
One  man  does  know  it,  and  can  prove  it  too- 
High-minded  Piccolomini ! 
There  lives  the  man  who  can  dishonor  me ! 
This  ignominy  blood  alone  can  cleanse ! 
Duke  Friedland,  thou  or  I — Into  my  own  hands 
Fortune  delivers  me — The  dearest  thing  a  man  has 
is  himself 

(The  curtain  drop*) 


Butler,  Captain  Devereux,  and  Macdonald. 

macdonald. 
Here  we  are,  General 

devereux. 
What's  to  be  the  watch-word! 

BUTLER. 

Long  live  the  Emperor ! 

BOTH  (recoiling). 
How? 

BUTLER. 

Live  the  House  of  Austria ' 

DEVEREUX. 

Have  we  not  sworn  fidelity  to  Friedland  ? 

MACDONALD. 

Have  we  not  march'd  to  this  place  to  protect  him  ? 

BUTLER. 

Protect  a  traitor,  and  his  country's  enemy ! 

DEVEREUX. 

Why,  yes !  in  his  name  you  administer'd 
Our  oath. 

MACDONALD. 

And  followed  him  yourself  to  Egra, 

BUTLER, 

I  did  it  the  more  surely  to  destroy  him 

DEVEREUX. 

So  then! 


MACDONALD. 

An  alter'd  case ! 
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SUTLER  (to  DtVMlUl). 

Thou  wrotrW  man ! 
■o  easily  leaves!  ihou  il  iy  oath  and  colon  I 


loo  m  onr  General,  and  give  mil  ihe  orders ; 
We  tallow  you,  Ihough  Ihe  track  lead  to  lielL 

■dtler  (appealed). 
Good  Them !  we  know  each  othor. 


Soklieri  of  fortune 
II*  hum 


We  Kith  no  other. 


That  it  (till  be  tier. 


1  should  hope  so. 
—who  bidi  moat. 


MaoJonald,  wo  "11  desert  him. 

Well  desert  him  < 
Full  twenty  thousand  have  done  that  already  ; 
inst  do  more,  my  countrymen!  In  short — 
We— we  must  kill  him. 

both  (siarnng  AarJ). 
Kill  bim! 


And  for  tliat  purpose  hi 


What  I  art  dastardly  I 
Thou,  with  full  thirty  lives  to  answer  for — 
Thou  conscientious  or  a  audden  I 


-■Juu  our  Lord  and  General — 

mCDOKftLD. 

To  whom  we've  awom  a  soldier's  oath— 


It  runs  so  in  Ihe  letter, 
Aliie  or  dead— ihcae  were  the  very  words. 


Ay!  thai  sounds  well.  The  irarrfir  sound  always  wol 
That  travel  hither  from  the  Court.    Yes!  yes! 
We  know  already  what  Cuurt-words  import. 
A  golden  chain  perhaps  in  sign  of  favor. 
Or  ait  old  charger,  or  a  parchment  potent. 
And  »ocb  like— The  I'rince-duke  pays  belter. 


la  Ibat  the  objection? 
Anil  the  Emperor' 


TM, 


The  Duke's  a  splendid  paymaster. 

wuh  thai,  my  fcembi  I  His  lucky  st 

And  a  thai  certain? 


His  lucky  fortune-*  all  past  by  I 


V.ti'  it  my  own  father, 
ice  should  demand  it  of  IT 
perbaps—  But  wo  are  soldiers, 
Chief  Commander, 


Twom  do. 

Well,  off  then!  and— send  Festalulz  to  me. 

deyemui  Ihuitala). 
The  Ferial  uu— 

What  may  you  want  with  lum  i 
If  you  reject  il,  we  ran  find  enough— 

DEVKUIII. 

Nay.  if  he  must  (all,  we  may  earn  the  bounty 
SOL 
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Why.  if  be 

And  mill  fall,  and  il  can't  be  oihi 
One  wvuld  not  give  place  lo  Ibis 

deieuox  iafltr 
When  do  you  purpose  he  should  &1I  I 


To-morrow  will  the  Swedes  be  at  our  galea. 

Tou  late  upon  you  all  the  oonsoauences. ' 

I  take  the  whole  upon  me. 

And  it  is 
The  Emperor's  nil),  his  eipress  ubwlute  will! 
For  we  have  instances,  thai  folks  may  like 
The  murder,  nod  yet  hang  the  murderer. 

The  manifesto  says — alive  or  dead. 

Alive — 'lu  not  pontile — you  see  il  »  dol 

Well,  dead  then!  dead!  Rut  how  ran  we  come  el  hi 
Tbe  town  il  Oll'd  with  TerUky'a  soldiery. 

Ay!  and  then  Tertsly  atill  remains,  and  Ilk. — 

With  these  you  shall  begin — you  understand  me  f 

(low  I  And  mint  they  loo  perish  F 

They  the  Tint 

Hear.  Devereui!  A  bloody  evening  this. 

DElTal  1  .'■ 

Have  you  a  man  lor  thai  I  Commisaion  me — 


And  wjuldst  qu» 
Thy  conscience,  thou  host  naugbl  to  do  but  limply 
Pol  aaf  Oka  cunt;  ao  canst  thou  do  Ihe  deed 
With  light  heart  and  good  spina. 


Yea,  but  there'*  another 


Safe  against  shot,  and  stab  and  flash .'  Hani  flum. 
Secured,  and  warranted  by  Ihe  black  art; 
Ha  body  is  impenetrable,  I  tell  yon. 


!n  Irn'l,  -iji.I'  [!icre  was  jti*t  such  another: 
His  wbole  skin  was  the  same  as  steel  ;  at  ]t 
ere  obliged  to  beet  him  down  with  gi 

Hear  what  1 11  do. 
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The  Duke's  I*' I -chamber,  wilhoal  hin  nlnr 
The  lervaau  of  the  Conn ;  fur  he  has  hat 


Ami  'lia  hij  piirpOM  In  dethrone  the  Emperor) 
Vh  ', — Yh  ! — 10  rob  him  of  hi*  Crown  and  Life. 


!  Well!  Coido  (hen,  Macdonald,  he  shall  a 


Fwidland's.  Tjiekla  on  a  tml.palr,  her  eytt 
datrd.  The  Duciif.63  and  Lady  NtzttKBIM 
butudaboul  hrr.  Wali  txsrhi\ff«d'jVC'oi.,s  rlss 


Foreboded  nni  mialbrtune.    The  re|«rl 
W  in  cngogemont,  in  the  which  had  fallen 
A  colonel  of  ihe  Imperial  army,  frightoifd  he 


A  heavy,  heavy  hlow ! 
And  the  »  unprepared  !  Poor  child !  How  u 

[TWwhu  Iii  rti  1> 

ti  ihe  coming  m  heraelr' 


Where  m 

It 

round  hai 

' ., . 

Sit.  till' 
1'iiy  lull 

eerly.  'IV 

In  Iff,  ra 

.     T in 

n  tt  nrirtij. 

"girt ! 

WIl.TL-    i! 

he  1  I-  he  gone ! 

Wh.j  Byrne,  ruy  Jninjljltr  i 


Thn!  word  of  niimry. 


lit — ihe  man  who  utler'd 


Lot  her  a 

For  ihe  hath  iiiflbf'd  a  deep  oiignith  [  hut 
She'll  riw  superior  10  il,  lor  mv  Thckla 
Hfllh  ull  her  folhur'a  nuaubduod  heurl. 

I  bio  not  ill.  See.  t  have  ptnMr  In  stand. 
Why  doe*  my  mother  weep  f    Have  I  alarm 
It  a  gone  by — 1  retollutl  myself 


thy  pro 


i,Tht 


Dearest  daughter 
y  I  shall  be  qnile  myself  agair 

WILLIS  BTE1S. 

Name  it,  my  daughter 

Permit  the  Aironger  to  bo  call'd  lo  me, 
And  grant  me  lenvr.  ihut  by  myself  I  may 
Hear  hi»  report  and  ijucJiion  him. 

Tunoladviaohlo- 


nowing  the  whole,  I  fliall  lie  more  collected  : 
will  not  be  deceived.    My  molher  wishee 
Only  lo  spore  me.    I  will  nut  he  spared. 
The  worst  it  laid  already  i  I  can  hear 
Nothing  of  deeper  anguish  1 

duchess  and  cupntesb. 
DoiinoL 


Tor  overpower'd  mu  by  surprise, 
rt  betmy'd  mo  in  die  itmiigiTs  [.ret 
a  WIUicH  uf  my  vnBiAiucst,  wa. 
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I  sank  into  his  anm ;  and  that  has  ahamed  me. 
I  moat  replace  myself  in  hia  esteem, 
And  I  muat  apeak  with  him,  perforce,  that  he, 
The  stranger,  may  not  think  nngently  of  me. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

I  aee  she  is  in  the  right,  and  am  inclined 

To  grant  her  this  request  of  hen.    Go,  call  him. 

(Lady  Neubrunn  goes  to  eaU  him). 

DUCHESS. 

Bat  I,  thy  mother,  will  be  present — 


Twere 
More  pleasing  to  me,  if  alone  I  saw  him : 
Trust  me,  I  shall  behave  myself  the  more 
Collectedly. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Permit  her  her  own  will. 
Leave  her  alone  with  him :  for  there  are  sorrows, 
Where  of  necessity  the  soul  must  be 
Its  own  support    A  strong  heart  will  rely 
On  its  own  strength  alone.  In  her  own  bosom, 
Not  in  her  mother's  arms,  must  she  collect 
The  strength  to  rise  superior  to  this  blow. 
It  is  mine  own  brave  girl    I  '11  have  her  treated 
Not  as  the  woman,  but  the  heroine.  (Going, 

countess  (detaining  him). 
Where  art  thou  going  f  I  heard  Tertsky  aay 
That  'tis  thy  purpose  to  depart  from  hence 
To-morrow  early,  but  to  leave  us  here. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Yes,  ye  stay  here,  placed  under  the  protection 
Of  gallant  men. 

COUNTESS. 

O  take  us  with  you,  brother ! 
Leave  us  not  in  this  gloomy  solitude 
To  brood  o'er  anxious  thoughts.    The  mists  of  doubt 
Magnify  evils  to  a  shape  of  horror. 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Who  speaks  of  evil  ?  I  entreat  you,  sister, 
Use  words  of  better  omen. 

COUNTESS. 

Then  take  us  with  you. 

0  leave  us  not  behind  you  in  a  place 
That  forces  us  to  such  sad  omens.    Heavy 
And  sick  within  me  is  my  heart 

These  walls  breathe  on  me,  like  a  church-yard  vaulL 

1  cannot  tell  you,  brother,  how  this  place 
Doth  go  against  my  nature.    Take  us  with  you. 
Come,  sister,  join  you  your  entreaty ! — Niece, 
Yours  too.  We  all  entreat  you,  take  us  with  you ! 

WALLENSTEIN. 

The  place's  evil  omens  will  I  change. 

Making  it  that  which  shields  and  shelters  for  me 

My  best  beloved. 

lady  neubrunn  (returning). 
The  Swedish  officer. 


WALLENSTEIN. 

Leave  her  alone  with  me. 


[Exit 


duchess  (to  Thekla,  who  starts  and  shivers). 
There — pale  as  death! — Child,  'tis  impossible 
That  thou  ahouldst  speak  with  him.  Follow  thy  mother. 

thekla. 
The  Lady  Neubrunn  then  may  stay  with  me. 

[Exeunt  Duchess  and  Countess. 


SCENE  IV. 

Thekla,  thb^Swedish  Captain,  Lady  Neubrunn. 

CAmjn  (respectfully  approaching  her) 
Princess    I  must  entreai  your  gentle  pardon — 
My  inconsiderate  rash  speech — How  could  I — 

thekla  (with  dignity). 
You  have  beheld  me  in  my  agony. 
A  most  distressful  accident  occasion'd 
You  from  a  stranger  to  become  at  once 
My  confidant 

CAPTAIN. 

I  fear  you  hate  my  presence, 
For  my  tongue  spake  a  melancholy  word. 

THEKLA. 

The  fault  is  mine.    Myself  did  wrest  it  from  you. 
The  horror  which  came  o'er  me  interrupted 
Your  tale  at  its  commencement  May  it  please  you, 
Continue  it  to  the  end. 


Renew  your  anguish. 


CAPTAIN. 

Princess,  't  will 


THEKLA. 

I  am  firm.- 


I  vnH  be  firm.  Well— how  began  the  engagement? 

CAPTAIN. 

We,  lay,  expecting  no  attack,  at  Neustadt, 
Intrench'd  but  insecurely  in  our  camp, 
When  towards  evening  rose  a  cloud  of  dust 
From  the  wood  thitherward ;  our  vanguard  fled 
Into  the  camp,  and  sounded  the  alarm. 
Scarce  had  we  mounted,  ere  the  Pappenheimers, 
Their  horses  at  full  speed,  broke  through  the  lines, 
And  leapt  the  trenches  ;  but  their  heedless  courage 
Had  borne  them  onward  far  before  the  others— 
The  infantry  were  still  at  distance  only. 
The  Pappenheimers  follow'd  daringly 
Their  daring  leader 

[Thekla  betrays  agitation  in  her  gestures.  Ths 
Officer  pauses  till  she  makes  a  sign  to  him  to 
proceed. 

CAPTAIN. 

Both  in  van  and  flanks 
With  our  whole  cavalry  wo  now  received  them  ; 
Back  to  the  trenches  drove  them,  where  the  foot 
Stretch'd  out  a  solid  ridge  of  pikes  to  meet  them. 
They  neither  could  advance,  nor  yet  retreat  • 
And  as  they  stood  on  every  side  wedged  in. 
The  Rhinegrave  to  their  leader  call'd  aloud. 
Inviting  a  surrender ;  but  their  leader, 

Young  Piccolomini 

[Thekla,  as  giddy,  grasps  a  chair 
Known  by  his  plume. 
And  his  long  hair,  gave  signal  for  the  trenches ; 
Himself  leapt  first,  the  regiment  all  plunged  after 
His  charger,  by  a  h albert  gored,  reared  up. 
Flung  him  with  violence  off,  and  over  him 
The  horses,  now  no  longer  to  be  curb'd, 

[Thekla  who  has  accompanied  the  last  speech  untk 
all  the  marks  of  increasing  agony,  tremble* 
through  her  whole  frame,  and  is  falling.  Tke 
Lady  Neubrunn  runs  to  her,  and  receives  ha 
in  her  arms. 


My  dearest  lady- 


NEUBRUNN. 
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captain. 
Into. 


Tie 


-* 


CAPTAIN. 

wad 

loops  with  fronty  when  they 
perish;  every  thought  of  rescue 
i  they  fought  like  wounded  ogam;  their 
■nee  routed  oar  soldiery ; 
fight  took  place,  nor  was  the 
re  their  lest  man  fclL 

thkkla  (filfring). 

And 
on  here  not  told  me  alL 

captain  (a/lsr  •  paver). 

TJtb  morning 
im.   Twerve  youths  of  noblest  birth 
i  to  interment ;  the  whole  army 
bier.    A  laurel  deck'd  bis  coffin ; 
f  the  deceeeed  wee  placed  upon  it, 
onor,  by  the  Rhinegrave's  self 
ra  wanting;  for  mere  are  among  oe 
ted  themselves  experienced 
■  of  hb  mind,  and  gentle  mmnnefi; 
eted  at  hb  ale.   Hie  Rhinegrave 
tgly  have  saved  him ;  buthimeelf 
le  attempt— 'tb  aaid  he  wieh*d  to  die. 

(le  Thkkla,  who  has  hidden  ear 


deareet 


Where  b  hb  grave  ? 

CAPTAIN. 

lady ;  in  a  clobter  church 
tine  deposited,  until 
ire  directiooj  from  hb  father. 


captaoi  (coa/feetd) 


fTiiXKLA  sOenUif  weftfi  mgns  te  km  te  go,  ami 
turns  from  km.  7%t  Captain  Jtayere,  eaai 
Umboid  to  spent  1ju>t  Nkubkuhh 
As  sfataf,  and  ke  retires* 


SCENE  V. 

Tbxcla,  Ladt  NcuBainm. 

thkkla  (fsSs  on  Ladt  NKUBKUNH'e  aecff). 
Now,  gende  Neahraim,  ehow  me  die  afleotion 
Which  thou  heat  eve?  promised    prove  thyealf 

Tifj  n 1 1 flimsl  aial  faillifiil  fclkm  njfgiiej 

This  night  we  mnat  away! 


Away!  aad  whither f 


Whither!  There  b  but  one  place  m  the  world. 
Thither  where  he  liee  buried!  To  bis  coffin! 


NKUBKUNJf. 

What  would  you  do  mere  I 


THKKLA. 

clobear*!  name? 


CAPTAIN. 

Saint  Catherine'*. 


What  do  there? 
That  wouldst  thou  not  haye  ask'd,  hadet  thou  e/m 

loved. 

There,  there  b  all  mat  anil  remains  of  him. 
That  angle  spot  b  the  whole  earth  to  me. 


That  place  of 


Is  now  die  only  place, 
Where  life  yet  dwells  for  me :  detain  me  not ! 
Come  and  make  preparations :  let  us  think 
Of  means  to  fly  from  hence. 


it  thither? 


CAPTAIN. 

Near  twelve  leagues. 


the  way? 

CAPTAIN. 

Yon  go  by  Tirschenreit 
berg,  through  our  advanced  posts. 


THKKLA. 


Who 


mender? 


CAPTAIN. 

Colonel  Seckendorf. 
a  steps  to  ike  table,  and  takes  a  ring  from 


TBKKLA. 

»held  me  in  my  agony, 

a  feeling  heart    Please  you,  accept 

[Giving  him  the  ring. 
naorial  of  thb  hour.    Now  go ! 


NKUBKUNN. 

Your  father's 

THKKLA. 

That  time  b  past 

And  now  I  fear  no  human  being's  rage. 

NKUBKUNN. 

The  sentence  of  the  world!  The  tongue  of  calumny! 

THKKLA. 

Whom  am  I  seeking?  Him  who  b  no  more. 
Am  I  then  hastening  to  the  arms— O  God ! 
I  haste  but  to  the  grave  of  the  beloved. 

NKUBKUNN. 

And  we  alone,  two  helpless  feeble  women  ? 

THKKLA. 

We  will  take  weapons:  my  arm  shall  protect  thee. 

NKUBKUNN. 

In  the  dark  night-time  ? 


Dai  knees  will  conceal  us. 

NKUBKUNN. 

Thb  rough  tempestuous  night 

THKKLA. 

Had  he  a  soft  bed 
Under  the  hoofs  of  bis  war-horses? 

NKUBKUNN. 

Heaven! 
And  then  the  many  posts  of  the  enemy ! 

THKKLA. 

They  are  human  beings.    Misery  travels  free 
Through  the  whole  earth. 
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The  journey's  welry  length — 


Ilin  spirit 'li*4uit  rails  me:  'tisthetroop 

Of  his  iron  follower*,  who  offefd  up 

Themselves  BITfl^t  hi*  death:  and  they  accuse  m* 

Of  an  ignoble  loitering — fAcjr  would  not 

Forsake  their  leader  even  inhitdaufa — lAry  died  t* 


And  •ball  I  live  I— 

for  me  too  was  that  lauml-caHaiid  twined 
That  decb  hi.  bier.    life  is  an  •■tupir  casket: 
I  throw  it  from  IDE.    O  '.  my  only  hope: — 
To  die  beneath  the  luwft  of  trutupluig  iteois— 
That  is  the  lot  of  heroes  u  poll  eanh!  [EimTiiuli 
(TAe  curtain  drops). 


And  where  procure  we  horses  for  our  flight! 

Mr  equerry  procures  them.    Go  an>]  fetch  him. 

Diires  he,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  lord  f 

H«  wilt    Go,  only  go.    Delay  no  longer. 

HHl'wUllH 
Deir  lady!  and  your  mother! 

Oh !  my  mother ! 

S>  much  as  she  has  sufTor'd  too  already ; 
Your  tender  nioihcr — Ah  !  how  ill  prepared 
For  this  hut  onguisb  ! 

Woo  is  me!  my  mother: 

But  think  what  ynu  are  doing! 
What  can  be  thought,  already 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. 

CINK— A  Saltan,  fcrmimtaf  by  a  GoOrry  a-*wi  r> 
tends  far  into  Ac  hack^rimnd. 

WuXENSTtlK  {lillmg  Of  a  laljr). 

The  Swedish  Cjmn  {funding  btfort  km: 


Commend  mo  (o  your  lord.    I  sympathise 
In  his  good  fortune ;  and  if  yon  have  Ken 

r>elii'k'LN  111  die  expression*  of  that  joy, 
Which  such  a  victory  might  well  demand. 
Attribute  it  to  no  lack  of  good-will. 
Vat  heniclvnh  an?  our  fortunes  one.     Fat 
And  for  your  troi 
The  t  - 


lei  si 
■nival. 


I'/'A*  Swedish  C*rT«N 
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a  banquet — he  and  Ilia. 

i  and  ttridti  arrow  <hc  wloan). 
The  night  'i  far  spent.     Betake  Ihee  lo  Ihy  chamber. 


Olelrr 


There  ii  a  buoy  motion  in  the  Heavea, 
The  wind  doth  rlinse  llie  lio|r  upon  the  tower. 
Fast  sweep  the  clouds,  the  nicklo*  of  the  moon, 
SiruBelirig.  dun*  .«ruiri-liii!  ol'  uncertain  light. 
Nofcirmor  star  is  visible!    Tllat  one 
While  stain  of  li'jiii.  ih'i!  silicic  ijiitiiiiering  yonder, 
b  from  Cassiopeia,  and  therein 
li  Jupiter.    (A  pause).    But  now 
The  blocluicw  of  the  troubled  rlemcrii  hides  him! 
[He  sinic  inJo  yofound  ■iftwiltnij.  and  (ooAj 
vacantly  into  Hit  dlitanrr. 
coitsttub  (Zoois  on  Mm  matin-fully.  An  gratpi  kis 

hsssf, 
W nut  art  thou  brooding  on  I 


Thou  spookosl 
Of  Piccolo  mini.    What  m  hii  death  1 
hud  juM  left  Ihee  cu  1  came. 

'jr  0  moiiou  of  Ail  hand  motes 
itgnt  to  her  fo  le  riltnt. 
Turn  not  thine  ey  ■->  upon  rlir   backward  view. 
Let  us  look  forward  into  sunny  days. 
Welcome  with  joyous  heart  the  victory. 
Forget  what  it  has  cost  thee.    Not  to-day, 
i'lnr  [lie  lli>[  rime,  thy  friend  was  To  theo  dead; 
Tu  tbee  he  died,  when  lint  he  [utrml  (nun  time. 


WinMnH 

[f  I  but  saw  him,  "t  would  be  nell  wilh  me. 
lie  is  the  slur  of  my  nativity. 
And  often  marvellously  hath  his  aspect 
Shot  strength  into  my  heart. 


Thnu  'It  sec  him  again. 

u   rr'...;,-  „■'::},  ,if,s,,ft  ■'],./■.■' 

inner,  and  (urns  iudiii.nl y 


Whom  meanest  thou  tl 

He,  the  more  fortnnaie!  yeu,  he  hath  finish M  I 

For  him  there  is  no  longer  any  future. 

His  life  is  bright — bright  without  spot  it  mas, 

And  cannot  cease  to  be.    Nu  ominous  hour 

Knocks  at  his  door  with  ridings  of  mishap. 

Far  off  is  he,  above  desire  and  fear ; 

No  more  submitted  to  the  change  and  chance 

Of  the  unsteady  planets.    O  'tis  well 

\V  irli  t.ii.i !  bur  who  kjiu'.-.  -  whni  t!..-  fmiinr.'  h"' 

Veil'd  in  thick  darknew  brings  for  ni  I 


Tltis  anguish  will  lie  wearied  down,*  I  know; 

pang  is  pomwunl  with  man  I  From  the  highest 

)m  the  vilest  thing  or  every  day 
lie  lemms  to  wean  himsc  If:  for  ilia  strong  houra 
Conquer  him.     Yet  1  fi.id  what  f  have  lost 
In  him.    The  bloom  is  vauish'd  fnau  my  life. 
For  O!  he  stood  beside  me.  like  my  youth, 
Tmnsform'd  for  me  the  real  lo  B  dream. 
Clothing  tho  palpable  and  die  familiar 

i  golden  ethnlniiora  of  the  down. 

•lever  fortunes  wnit  my  future  toils, 

beautiful  is  vaniih'd — and  returns  not 

O  be  not  treacherous  Jo  ihy  own  power. 
Thy  heart  i>  rich  enuugh  lo  vitify 
Itself    Thou  Invest  and  prizes!  virtues  in  him, 
The  which  thyself  didsi  plant,  thyself  unfold. 
w*llkmteis  [fltyping  to  the  door), 
to  iiriprrnna  us  BOW  at  this  late  hour  I 
i  the  Governor.    Ho  brings  tho  keys 
the  Citadel.    Tii  midnight    Leave  me,  auler 

is  so  hard  to  mo  this  night  lo  leave  thee — 


Fear  I  Wherefore! 


O  my  soul 
Has  long  been  weigh  'd  down  by  these  dark  forebodings. 
And  if  I  combat  and  repel  them  waking. 
They  still  rush  down  upon  my  heart  in  dreams. 
'  thee  yeslcr-night  wilh  Ihy  first  wife 
a  banquet  gorgeously  attired. 


ly  fbrrune*. 

To-day  I  dreamt  that  I  was  seeking  Ihee 
In  Iky  own  chamber.  As  I  enler'd,  lo! 
Ii  was  no  more  a  chamber  i  tlio  Chartreuso 

Al  (..itM'hin  'l  was,  which    lliwi  lliysell    Ji:,:-i  Iblindc 


DOTIO  WOi  VHlhchllH  "''■  1'1'Fi 
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a  thy  Kill  thai  thou  ahouldM 


Thy  aoul  is.  bmy  with  tbeee  thoughts. 


There  if  no  doubt  tint  there  cut  mch  w 
Yet  I  would  oat  call  %m 
Voice*  of  warning 


In  the  atmoephere,  to  often  do  the  spirits 
Of  grew  eventa  atride  on  before  the  ovenu. 
And  in  tu-doy  already  walks  to-monow- 
Thai  which  vie  read  of  the  fourth  Henry1!  dc 


Dido 


alike 


tab 


Of  my  own  future  destiny.    Tbe  king 
Fell  in  ht»  brew  tho  phantom  of  the  knife. 
Long  ere  RavsQlac  ann'd  himself  therewith. 
Hit  quid  mind  (brook  him :  the  phantasms 
Stars**  him  in  hii  Lout  re.  chafed  him  forth 
Intothe  open  air:  like  funeral  knella 
Sounded  thai  coruriotion  festival ; 
And  Mill  with  boding  seme  he  heard  the  Deed 
Of  (how  feel  that  even  then  were  seeking  him 


The  voice  within  Ihy  mil  bodea  » 

Be  wholly  tranquil. 


And  another  lime 
[  hmten'd  after  thee,  and  thou  rann'st  from  me 
Through  ■  long  auite.  through  many  a  apaciotia 
There  aeem'd  no  end  of  it:  dooncrenk'd  and  cln; 
I  follow 'd  fiuiiiiiir.  but  ro'.ild  not  o'crtake  ihee; 
When  on  a  audden  did  1  feel  mvself 
Graipd   from    1 


In  honor  of  aW  victory— This  tribe 

Can  abow  their  joy  in  nothing  ela*  but  liantiiij 

[Rngf.     Tkt  C.book  or  TBI  Cuaii  edrra 
Unrobe  me.    I  will  lay  me  down  lo  sleep. 

[IVi  ui.T-sstein  lak"  Ok  It  ft  from  Gouni 
So  wo  are  guarded  from  nil  enemies. 
And  shot  in  with  wire  friend*. 
For  all  must  cheat  me,  or  a  face  like  ifaia 

j  f truif  «u  c«  <m  Coaf'X 
Wai  ne'er  •  hypocrite'a  roask- 

[Tat  GaooM  of  the  Chmiux.  Hint  tftit  saaa 


Take  care — what  it  that 

The  golden  chain  is  snapped  in  tivo. 


Well,  it  has  lasted  lone  mot 

[He  taio  and  Lot.  at  lit  tie 
Twas  the  fiiM  preeenl  of  the  Emperor. 
He  hung  il  round  me  in  the  war  of  Friula, 
He  being  then  Archduke;  and  I  hate  worn  il 
Till  now  from  habit — — 
From  .upersiiuon.  if  you  will    Belike, 
It  ™  to  be  s  Talisman  to  me; 
And  while  I  wore  it  on  my  Deck  in  faith. 
It  was  to  chain  to  me  all  my  life  long 
The  volatile  fortune,  whoae  Ant  pledge  it  was. 
Well,  be  it  so!  Henceforward  a  new  fortune 
Must  ipnng  up  for  me  ;  for  the  potency 
Of  this  charm  ta  dissolved. 

HE  CttiiiBEK  rehen  anu  tie  n 
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In  harbor  then,  old  man!  Well! 
The  oneonquer'd  spirit  drives  mo  o'er  Lib's  billows ; 
My  plunks  sUll  11  nil  my  canvas  swelling 'proudly. 
Hope  a  my  goddess  mill,  and  Youth  my  inmate ; 
And  white  mo  aland  Ihui  front  10  fron!  alraou, 
1  mieht  presume  10  mv,  that  iho  swill  years 
Have  pasa'd  by  powerless  o'er  my  unlilmu  ini  bad 

ITho  now  persists  in  railing  Fortune  ulie  I 
To  ma  >ne  ha*  [in.itil  liurlji'ul,  with  fond  love 

Took  me  from  ■'•ill  Ihr  i.- urn  MuLa  ul    nu-ii, 

And  like  ■  mother  opddun,  will,  timng  nrni 
Carried  me  swiftly  up  the  steps  or  life. 

Nor  in  Iho  furrows  of  my  hand.    Who  dares 
Inlerprct  Ihen  ruy  lite  for  me  as  'twere 
One  of  the  undisiinguishoble  many  I 
True,  in  ihii  present  moment  I  appear 
Fallen  low  indeed  ;  but  1  ihntl  riie  again. 
The  high  flood  will  soon  follow  on  ihii  ebb; 

Repren'd  soil  Ixmud  l>y  ^jnio  ni.ili<-ious  star. 
Will  soon  in  joy  play  forth  from  all  il*  pipe*. 

And  yet  remcrulier  1  (he  good  old  proverb, 
■  Lei  the  night  come  before  we  praise  the  day," 
I  would  be  11011-  front  long  continued  fortune 
To  gather  hope  :  for  Hope  ii  the  companion 
Given  (o  the  unfonunnie  by  pitying  Heaven; 
Feu  hovers  round  tin'  head  uf  |ci.>perous  men  i 
lor  i nil  unBeody  ore  [lie  males  of  title. 

[  hear  the  very  Gordon  thru  of  old 

Wat  wont  to  preach  lo  me,  now  onto  more  preaching 

1  know  well,  that  all  sublunary  thingi 

Are  itill  the  vassals  of  vicissitude. 

The  unpropitiouj  gods  demand  their  tribute. 

This  long  ago  the  anrietn  Pagans  knew: 

And  therefore  of  luetr  own  accord  they  ofler'd 

To  themselvea  b^unos,  hi  to  alone 

The  jealousy  of  their  divinities  i 

And  human  sacrifices  bled  to  Typhon. 

I  loo  have  sacrificed  lo  him— For  me 

There  fell  the  dearest  friend,  and  through  my  faiill 

He  fell*    Ko  joy  from  favorable  fortune 

Con  overweigh  the  anguish  of  mis  stroke. 

The  envy  of  tny  destiny  is  glutted  : 

Life  pays  for  life.     On  hi»  ("Ire  bend  [be  liulitnina 

Wsa  drawn  off  which  would  else  hove  ahatler*d  me 


I*  in  thy  thoughts  1 

next  {with  UiwlfT  in  it .  . 
Trust  not  thy  person  Lo  these  Swedes. 

What  is  it  then 
n>;i|  will  mite  vrftnlly). 


h  not  thai  Seni  I  and  bcsidti  himself, 

If  one  may  irtm  his  looks  I   What  brings  thse  hither 

At  this  late  hour,  Bapfiitnl 


Baptists,  thou  art  dreaming  1— Fear  befools  then 

Believe  not  that  an  empty  f.'ur  delude*  me. 
Come,  read  it  in  ibe  ptjintMiT  aspects; 
itead  it  thyself,  thai  ruin  threatens  thee 
From  Joke  friends! 

Frum  thu  falseness  of  my  friend* 
Has  risen  the  wlmlc  of  ray  uii|iroH[-icrous  fortunes. 
The  warning  sh.mld  h:ne  mm!  Iiclbre,   Atpresenl 
I  need  no  revolution  from  the  mars 
To  know  that. 

Come  mid  see!  trust  thine  own  eyes' 
A  fearful  sign  iiands  in  the  house  of  life — 
An  enemy;  a  fiend  lurks  close  behind 
Tta  Mdlaata  of  thy  planet.— O  be  wura'tl! 
ir  nol  thyself  up  tu  these  heathens, 
ge  a  war  against  our  holy  church. 

Wtu-IMSTIIK  Hauling  gcatly). 
mr.lo  rails  llial  way!    Yea,  yes!   Now 
Jact.    This  junction  with  (ho  Swedes 
hae— lay  thyself  to  sleep. 


.-  I  .!■ 


My  Duke  and  General !   May  I  dare  presume  1 

Speak  freely. 

What  if  'twere  no  mem  creation 
Of  fear,  if  God's  high  [>n>vi<lcnce  vouchsafed 
To  interpose  iis  aid  for  your  deliverance, 


Ye're  both  feverish! 
flow  can  mishap  come  lo  me  from  Iheso  Swedes  ( 
They  sought  this  junction  with  me — 'tis  their  in. 

oonnoN  {inlh  dijfrntll  if  tupprcfthg  Hi  emotion). 
Sut  whal  if  the  arrival  of  iheso  Swedes— 
What  if  this  wera  Iho  very  thing  that  wingM 
The  ruin  that  is  flying  lo  your  temples  1 

[Flings  himielf  at  hit  /at 
There  is  yet  time,  my  Prince. 

O  hear  him !  hear  him ' 
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The  Hhinegrnvo  '■  still  fur  oil    Give  but  the  orders. 

This  ciluiji.'l  daU  dose  its  gates  upon  liim. 

If  [hen  he  will  liesirgo  us,  let  him  try  it 

Bui  this  I  say ;  he'll  llri-1  hit  own  destruction 

With  hi*  whole  hen  before  ihese  fjmparu,  •ooner 

Than  weaiy  down  !ho  valor  of  our  EpiriL 

He  shall  eipeherice  whs!  a  band  of  heroes. 

Inspirited  by  an  heroic  leader. 

la  able  ID  perform.    And  if  indeed 

li  be  Ihj  serious  with  to  make  amend 

For  that  tvlni'li  thou  Ii.l.-i  Ji..ne  iiiaiffl.— Ihis.  this 

Will  touch  and  reconcile  iho  Emperor 

Who  gladly  turns  hia  heart  to  thoughts  of  mercy. 

And  Friedlantl.  who  returns  rcnrnmiii  to  him. 

Will  aland  yel  luyrht-r  rn  lui  IjiijN/nir's  favor. 

Than  e'er  he  stood  when  In  had  never  fallen. 

WaLUlNBTDS  [MtkMtai  aim  HM  «ur7"-i*r.  to*. 

rtUnJ  auhttr.  tAtr'.iwi"  lining  imulwn). 
Cordun — your  leal  and  fervor  lend  yuu  far. 
Well,  weK — an  old  friend  has  a  privilege. 
Blood.  Cordon,  baa  been  flowing.     Never,  never 
Can  the  Emperor  nurdon  me :  and  if  he  could, 
Yet  I— I  Mrs*  rmild  lei  myaclf  be  pardorVd. 
Had  I  foreknown  wh.it  DOM  tins  taken  place. 


SCENE  IV. 

Gowoii,  Bitles  (or  firt  ieUaJ  DV  &wn 


Thala 


■  ate  out.    All  li 


Tlut 


.I    I:ii! 


My  tint  denth-ofll'ririL; ;  and  hail  [he  bear! 
Spoken  to  me,  as  now  it  has  done — Cordon, 
It  may  be.  I  might  have  hcihoughi  myself. 
It  may  be  Ion.  I  might  riot.  Mi»!it  or  mijhi  nut. 
Is  now  an  idle  question.  All  too  seriously 
Has  it  begun,  to  end  in  nothing,  Gordon! 

[S'rpphg  to  lhe  triad 
All  dark  and  silent— ot  the  Castle  too 
All  ia  now  hush'd— Ijglit  me.  ClinmberUin ! 

[Tht  G\ao»  of  Titr.  Ciumiek,  vhn  had  mirror 

llsriHZ   r/..    li<<  i',Ut'   ".."  •     ',■',.,'  ivui  t:t  <:   '.'flW- 

iiig  ml  a  diitanre  and  litirnixg  In 
viriblt  ttprtnionM  af  Ihr  dtrfril nilei 
via  atrrint  tgtmtim,  and  thro 


What  shall  I  do  I  Shall  I  attempt  to  aove  hint  I 
Shall  1  eall  up  Lhe  house!   Alarm  the  guards' 
■otlkx  tapprart,  bid  varrtly  on  lite  aUgf  J. 
A  light  gleams  hither  from  the  corridor, 
li  leads  directly  lo  the  Duke's  bedchamber. 

Bui  then  I  break  my  oath  to  the  Emperor; 
If  he  escape  and  strengthen  lhe  enemy. 

I  not  hereby  call  down  upon  my  head 
All  lhe  dread  iimseiiucnocsi  ! 

1UTLM  {Mrppinr  /orara*). 

Hark!  Wnuspeakuhei 

better.  I  resign  il  to  the  hands 
Of  Provide™*.    Far  whaiani  I,  ihal  / 
Sliutild  lake  upon  myself  so  great  a  deed ' 
I  nave  not  munlcrd  him.  if  ho  be  rnunierd ; 
But  all  his  rescue  were  my  act  and  deed ; 
Mini — and  whatever  be  the  consequences 


Your  hand,  bound  up  and  it 
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Hie  heart  Mill  cleaves 
To  earthly  things :  to'i  not  prepared  10  slop 
IjiIi.'  the  presence  of  his  God ! 

■DTI.H.  (going). 

God  'e  merciful ! 

GORDON  (kaldi  him). 
Granl  him  bui  this  night's  respite. 

butlb*  (kurrying  off). 

The  noil  raoi 
May  rqinalL 


O— Time 
Works  miracles.    In  one  hour  many  thousands 
Of  grain*  of  saiul  run  oul ;  arid  <|ii>ck  a*  Ihey, 
Thought  follow.,  ilioucht  within  [ho  human  soul. 
Only  one  liour '.    Your  heart  may  change  in  purptsv. 
Hit  heart  may  change  in  purpow — wine  new  Danafj 

May  come  ;  mjiih'  fiirtii e  event,  decisive. 

May  fall  from  Haw  ond  rescue  him.    0  what 
M.iy  nol  one  hour  achieve! 

You  bill  remind  me, 
How  precious  every  minute  ia! 

[Ik  Uampt  on  tliejlmr 

SCENE  V. 
To  Oiett  titter  MaCDONAi.li,  and  Devikkdx.  atH  rAr 

O0SK.N  (lAro 

Km  over  my  dead  body  Ihou  shnh  Irond. 
I  will  nol  live  lu  sec  the  orruued  deed! 

IITTLES  (forring  him  out  of  the  iroy]. 
Weok-henned  dotard  ! 

[Trumpets  nre  Jrorrf  in  the  distance. 

Hark:  The  Swedish  tnitnpcia! 
The  Swedei  before  ihe  rnmpnrts !  Lai  us  hasten  ! 

O,  Cod  or  Mercy! 

1UTLKR  (ailing  n/ltr  him). 
Governor,  lo  your  post  ! 

Who  dares  make  tarum  lien- 1 II  uth  !  The  Duke  aleeps. 

□evcrecx  {telth  a  loud  harsh  euirej. 
Friend,  il  ia  time  now  lo  make  lurum. 


Her  U.,l-el 
it  mmhej-i 
Whu  win,- 


tg.    if  she  ilioold 
down  I  We  niumt  call  up 
Every  soul  in  [he  home,    [low  will  the  Uuk. 
Bear  up  against  tlieun  tran.1  l.nil  tidings  !  O 
If  ibal  my  husband  no*  were  bui  retum'd 
Nome  from  Ihe  Lwrojuot !— Mark  !  1  wonder  wheiher 
The  Puke  in  mil  ■mike '  I  1lLu.10.h1  I  hcn.nl 
Voice*  and  trend  of  feet  here  1  I  will  go 

And  Umlii  iii  tbadeor,    Hark!  wluu  i.  thai! 

Tin  hastening  up  the  oieps!  * 


SCENE  Vtt 
Countess,  Gordo 


uri/f. 


Help! 
Murder ! 

Down  with  him ! 
cbooh  or  TUB  cu.iHam   {run  through  fiat  Iftty  by 
Vrmxu\.  falls  at  the  entrance  of  Ihe  gaUrry), 
Jama  Maria! 

Bunt  Ihe  doom  open. 

[They  ruth  aver  (hr  body  into  the  gallery — fun 
doors  are  heard  to  crash  one  after  the  other- 
Voices  deadened  by  the  ditto  ho— Clash  of 


,)  !-•  r:  h.j 


imply; 


!  The! 


■  -.  Israeli' 


io  further— 


jon  (observing  the  CuirNTtw). 

OaunM.!   Say-   . 

c  then  from  ihe  easilel    Wliero's  my 

DON  (in  on  oe-ftJi.*  of  affright). 


n  Liuko- 


Ttoittll 


Von  bam  discover'd  to  me 

On  Hi  i»  mom  em 
Does  Ihe  world  hanj.    For  God's  sake !  lo  the  Duke. 

While  M  ore  speaking 

[Oiffine-  loudly. 
Butler!  Bullor!  God! 


Why,  he  i«  at  the  castle  with  my  husband. 

[Buti.kr  tmmfitm  the  Gallery, 

Tmi  a  mislnke— "Tis  nol  the  Swedes — it  ta 
The  Imperialist's  Lieutenant-Gen  era! 

eni  mo  hiiher— will  be  here  himself 
Inauuttly — Vol)  mm!  not  proceed. 

lie  come* 
Too  late.       [Gordon  tioihe,  himself  ugamst  the  wall 

O  God  of  mercy  I 

What  loo  tateT 
Who  will  lie  here  himself!  Oelavio 
In  Egrul  Treason!  Treuson  !— Whero'a  ihe  D  like  I 
[Si  fiutnei  to  the  Ualkry 


m  acroa  the  SlagrfuU  of  terror ■  The  aMt 
tusl  be  spoken  entirely  without  jausrf 
bcni  (from  the  Gallery). 
O  bloody  frightful  deed ! 
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Whattj  it,  Senif 
faoi  (/ran  tAr  Gallery). 
O  piteoua  right ' 

[Olhir  Straalt  haaen  in  wtla  icrc/ui. 

What  a  it  I  For  God1 


Your  kad  a  pare.   Too  have 


llheC 

[Tht  Cou-msi  Mtandt  matitmltM. 

FIIILI  SERVANT  {miking  mm 

Help!  Help!  the  Duehcse! 

n  these  cunfuaed 


Thai  to  abase  the  aideta  o 
And  stain  thy  Emperors  hi 
With  bloody,  moil  acctmec 
SCTLZJM 
I've  but  fulfill 'd  die  Empc: 


O  cltrae  of  kings. 

Infusing  a  dread  life  into  their  words. 
And  linking  to  the  sudden  transient  thought 
"    irrevocable  deed. 


f  thuh. 


Wai  Iher 


■.tyfe 


i  r  house  is  curved  I* 


Dispatch  '  CouldM  thou  nut  grant  Ihe  merciful 
A  time  for  men  y  I  Time  is  man's  good  Angel 
To  leave  no  interval  between  the  •entcnoe. 
And  the  fulfilment  of  it,  doth  beseem 

God  only,  the  immutable  ! 


Fly  I  fly  I  they  murder  us  all '. 

SECOND  servant  {tarrying  titrrr  p/arr), 
"That  way!  the 
Passages 

Make  mom  for  ihe  Lieuten 

[Al  lien  awdi  lit  Cocntrm  aartifrtm  Aer  ttupor, 
collects  hetttlf,  ut*i  rttim  iitddeiily. 
votes  {from  Mad  tte  Srrnr). 
Keep  back  the  people!  Guard  the  door' 


For  what 


Hav 


;1.  and  expert 


The  single  difl*e 
Tj  this:  you  olnt-ed  lb) 
I  pull'd  the  tiring.    Tt 
Asttnish'd  that  blood  ii 

surprise  my  spirit. 
Have  you  aught  else  to  order!  for  this  instant 
1  make  my  bent  speed  to  Vienna ;  place 
la*  I  iil'  *uord  before  my  Emtwrors  Throne. 

And  hope  to  gain  the  applause  which  nndeiaying 
And  punctual  obedience  may  demand 
From  a  just  judge,  [Ent  Bi 
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M  of  vengeance !  Speak  not  of  maltreatment ! 

peror  i.i  appealed ;  the  heavy  fault 

Bvily  been  sipisied — nothing 

ed  from  ihe  father  10  the  daughter, 

lis  glory  and  his  eerviceo. 

proas  honor*  your  adversity, 


I  would  survive  the  downfall  of  iny  hoaie. 
We  did  not  hold  ourselves  too  mean  to  grasp 
After  a  monarch'!  crown — Ihe  crown  did  Fata 
Deny,  bat  not  the  feeling  and  the  quit 
That  to  the  crown  belong!  We  deem  a 
Courageous  death  more  worthy  of  our  free  station 
Than  ■  diihODOr'd  life  —I  have  taken  norma. 


iiiraalf  up  in  hope  and  confidence 
mperial  Grace ! 

Hnmoa  Cnla  atr  eye  raised  to  heaven) 
;race  and  mercy  of  ■  greater  Abater 
Id  up  myself    When  ahall  the  body 
hike  have  ita  place  of  final  real  I 
Chartreuse,  which  he  himself  did  found 
hin,  net  Ihe  HountM  Wallenatein; 
her  aide,  to  whom  he  was  indebted 
first  fortunes,  gralefolly  he  wish'd 
hi  sometime  repose  in  death  !  O  let  him 
id  there.  And  likewise,  for  my  husband's 
L  I  ask  Ihe  like  grace.    The  Emperor 
proprietor  of  all  our  Castles. 
■e  may  well  be  granted  ui — one  sepulchre 
he  sepulchres,  of  our  forefathers ! 


a  [rtatiembUt  all  her  ptnoert,  and  ipeaJu  n'U 
energy  and  dignity). 

You  think 


Help!  Help!  Support  her! 
In  a  few  moment!  i*  my  fat 


Nay,  it  ii  loo  I 

accompliahU 

[Etif 


a,  and  bring!  a  letter  mil*  tin 

aoanoti  (lirjji  /.incur d  and  metU  Urn). 
What  ia  ihiaf 
It  in  the  Imperial  Seal. 

[He  read!  the  addrta,  and  deUten  da  latter  U 
Ootavio  uad  a  loci  of  reproach,  and  arid. 
an  tmphaiiM  an  the  End. 
To  the  Prince  PiccolominL 

[Octayio,  with  hii  tohole  frane  expre—im  of  mi. 
den  aaguitk,  rawet  An  tya  la  heaven. 

{.The  Curtain  drape.) 


AN  HISTORIC  DRAMA. 


DEDICATION. 


TO  H.  MARTIN,  ESQ. 
OF  JESUS  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE. 
Ml  Six, 

,  as  a  amall  testimony  of  my  grateful  nltnch- 
le  following  Dramatic  Poem,  in  which  I  asm 
•red  to  detail,  in  an  interesting  form,  ihe  fall 
in.  whose  great  bad  aclioi 


a  inlricacy  of  plot  c 
without  a  grow  viol 
n  my  ante  aim  to  imii 


of  tl 


■ii  of  n 
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ACT  L 

SCENE,  The  Tvfiltria 


■   fen 


liicri'l 


I  fear  the  Tyrant's  unit— 


nvful  'mid  impending  ruina ; 
.  ■  ,  1 1     ,  in  j'liH-miur  gloomy,  na  the  midnight  meteor, 

'  '"  '    ■'"" *  *"■-'  '-■• '-  ,k — rts  ihe  elemental  war. 

t  conference  we  met, 

Youra  fraternally,  Making  his  eye  the  inmate  of  my  bosom. 

e  T>  r  .»<•»     ''  '-"""  he  scorns  me — and  I  feel,  I  hole  him — 
B.H.OLDUDOE.  yti  .h™  ii  in  him  that  which  make,  mo  tremble ! 
2B,  1794.  (EM. 
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Enter  Tillies  and  LzoENnoE- 

It  ml  IWrrere,  Lciendre!  didst  thou  mnrk  him! 

Abrupt  he  mm' J,  yet  lirurer'd  an  he  went, 

And  toward*  us  rut  a  lunk  or  doubtful  tueoniilg. 

1  mark'd  biro  nil].   I  mcl  tiis  eye's  lost  glance; 
tl  menaced  not  so  proudly  as  uf  yoro. 
Methuuglil  he  would  have  spoke — but  that  he  do 


And  ihall  I  dread  the  soft  lainhoa*  TWIWn  f 
Tii'  Adonis  TnllicH  I  bunquel-huntinf  Tatlirn  T 
Iiim.  whose  hcnn  tlulters  »t  Ihe  ibcc-hax'  Him. 
Who  ever  on  the  harlots'  downy  pillow 
Resigns  hu  head  Impure  to  feverish  slumbers  ! 

lot  tear  him — yet  we  muat  dm  mm  him 

it  not  Antnoy  thai  conqucrd  Bruin*, 
Tli'  Adonis,  barn jiiet-liun ling  Anlonyl 
"*'      ilate  is  not  yet  purified :  and  though 


Such  agitation  diirkon'd  on  ha  brow. 

Twu  »ll-tl i^in i> » i  1  l i;  i.nli  ill  ii  ki'pt  from  bunting 
'I'h'  iLn|iri-jn".l  srt-fi'i  stniitsSiiia  in  the  6ee: 
E'en  as  (he  midden  hn-rie  nj»*!nririic  onwards 
Hurries  the  thunder-clotid.  that  poised  awhile 
linn,;  1:1  [li : ■  J  sir.  ri-d  «ilh  iti  mutinous  burthen. 

Perfidious  Traitor!— si  ill  afraid  In  bosk 

In  the  full  blaze  of  power,  iho  runiktig  serpent 

Ever  prepared  to  sting  who  shelters  him. 

Each  thought,  rath  r.r:i..n  in  liinwlf  converges; 

And  love  and  friendship  on  his  coward  heart 

To  all  Bttaeh'd.  by  turn*  deserting  all, 
Cunning  nod  dark — a  neeeasary  villain! 

Vet  much  depend-  anon  Iiim     mil  yon  know 
With  plausible  harangue  *li>  his  to  paint 
Defeat  like  victory — and  blind  the  mob 
With  tniih-mi.'d  iabwhood.    They,  led  on  by  him. 
And  wild  of  head  To  work  [heir  own  deslrinilrim. 
Supjurt  with  uproar  what  he  plans  in  darkness. 


is  Liberty 


did  wrong  to  spore  tliem — iatal  error '. 
Why  lived  Lecendre,  when  thai  Danicm  died  F 
And  t'ollot  d'Herljow  dangerous  in  crime*  t 
fear'd  him.  since  hi*  iron  heart  endured 
To  make  of  Lyons  one  vast  human  shamble*, 
Compared  with  which  the  lun-scorch'd  wilderrm 
Of  Zoni  were  a  smiling  paiudme. 

Rightly  thou  judges!.  Conthon  !  He  is  one, 
"'ho  flies  from  silent  solitary  anguish. 
■ckiiiT  fureellul  pr'arc  amid  the  jar 
Of  elements.    The  how!  of  maniac  uproar 

to  sad  sleep  Ihe  memory  of  himself 
A  calm  is  fatal  to  him— then  he  feels 
The  dire  iipboilinp  of  the  storm  within  him. 

\  tiger  mad  with  inward  wounds, 1  dread 

The  fierce  and  rustless  turbulence  of  guilt 


Dumas?  ami 
And  Henribt 
Shall  they  behold  to 


The  at 


Nay- 1  am  rick  of  blood; 

Reviews  the  long,  long  Imi 

That  still  hove  gloom  d  the  rise  of  the  repobUe. 

t  should  hove  died  before  Toulon,  when  war 
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Myself!  the  siool -strong  Recutiideof  soul 
"And  Poverty  sublime  'niid  circling  virtues ! 
The  giant  Victories,  my  counsels  forra'd, 
Shall  »Uik  around  me  with  sun-glittering  pi 
Bidding  Ihe  darn  oi'  uoluinny  tall  poindew. 


CrJLTHOS. 


COuTFtO*  (ioIki). 
Si  we  deceive  ourselves !  What  goodly  virtue! 
Blnom  on  the  [misonoui  branches  of  ambition ! 
Still.  Rulicspierre !  ihou'li  guard  thycoutiiry's  freedom 
To  deapotiie  iu  all  (he  patriot's  pomp. 
While  Comcieiu-e. 'mid  the  uiob'snj.ptnuding  clamors, 
Sleeps  in  thine  ear,  norwliwjicre — hli»d-«rain'd  tytt 
Yet  what  is  Conscicnco  I  Superstition's  dream, 

..    :,  .!    .  .  .  ....._ 

That  long  lb.'  awakeu'd  breast  remits  its  horrors 
Bot  he  relume — and  with  him  cornea  Barren. 

[Era  Com 

Enter  Rool-s.fi  Kant  and  BiRiEIC 


There  is  no  danger  but  in  cowardice. — 
Barren!  1  we  maU  tho  danger,  wlitn  we  fear  it 
Wo  have  such  foree  without,  n*  will  suspend 
The  gold  and  Iri-riiblin  ^  ireui-hery  of  iLcse  mcndier 


Twill  boa  pause  of  u 


But  to  whom  f 
Rather  the  short-lived  tlumljcr  of  iho  tempest, 
fiuiherin*  its  strength  anew.  The  dsjttird  traitors! 
Moles,  thai  would  undermine  tfcsj  rooted  oak  I 


The  freedom  of  debate— 


Transparent  ma*h 
They  wish  to  clog  the  wheels  of  government, 
Inreing  *<■  hniid'lhiil  guides  the  vast  mauhillB 
T,.  brilw  them  to  their  duly— English  patriots! 
Are  not  Ihe  congregated  clouds  uf  war 
Black  all  around  us  I  In  our  very  vitals 
Works  not  the  king-bred  juiwn  of  rebellion? 

fwy.  "hat  shall  t remit  the  nellieh  plotting* 

III"  wretches,  cold  of  Fir-»rr.  nor  mved  liy  fears 
01  lino,  whose  ("liver  direct*  lli'  eternal  justice  I 
Tenor  '  or  secret-eappin  gold  !  The  lint 


And  to  the 


la  thai 


light 


Is  the  luulil  of  the  republic, 
v  polluted  to  all  ages; 


Therefore  they  hate  m 


Kay,  but  I  tell  tl 
Thou  art  loo  fond  of  slaughter — and  the  right 
(If  right  it  ho)  workout  by  matt  loul  mesne! 

■^KMM■C  Frar !  I 

Too  fond  of  sluughtei 

Tlioughl  liarrert  so,  wnuti  nrasot,  tutiiar 

Thought  Barrcre  no,  when  through  Ihe 


Of  Paris  ml-eyed  Massacre  u'er-wcuried 

Reel'd  heavily,  tulosicsle.  with  blood  I 

And  when  (O  lien  vena  '.)  iu  Lyon-'  death-red  squire 

S:ik  I'lim.y  itrrmii'cl  nor  putrid  hills  of  slain, 
Didst  diou  not  lien-eiy  laugh,  and  blcs  the  day  1 

Why.  (hou  hm"  been  the  t iili-im.-e  of  nil  luirron. 

And,  Uke  a  hlood-liound,  crouelid  for  murder!  Muw 
Aloof  Ihou  stninl.'.i  I'ri.iiu  th-.-  lettering  pillar, 
Or.  liko  a  frighted  child  lichind  its  mother, 
HUM  thy  pule  faeo  in  Ihe  skirts  or— Mercy! 

("I  p n m J i lt 1. 1 L I y  »f  eluqui'ilt  anger! 

Why  now  E  see  thou  'rt  weak— thy  case  is  desperate 

The  cool  ferocious  Robespierre  turn'd  scolder! 

Who  from  a  lnul  man's  liosom  wards  [he  blow 
Denounced  twice — and  twice  I  saved  his  life !  [Erit 


The  sections  will  'uni-.r;  them— there 'a  the  point! 

Vet  he  i»  sudden  in  revenge — .No  more  ! 

i  iuiuh  away  to  Tuition.  [FtL 


SCENE  changes  la 
Adelaide  cnttrt. 


>t  iiitermpt  Uim. 


Thou  didst  rightly. 

[Elit  SlKYs.N1 

O  this  now  freedom !  at  how  dear  a  price 

We've  bought  I  Le'i  ■(■ruins  good!  TJn  - ;.(  aeet'ul  virtues 

And  every  blandishment  of  private  life. 

The  father's  cares,  the  mother's  fond  endearment. 

All  sacrificed  to  liberty's  wild  riot 

Tliu  winged  houis,  thnt  scatttr'd  roses  round  me. 

Languid  and  Hid  ilrae  their  slow-  course  along. 

And  shake  big  gall-drops  from  their  heavy  wings. 

Itul  {  uiil  steal  away  these  aniions  thoughts 

II"  Imply  melodies  may  lull  the  sense 
Of  sorrow  for  a  while. 

US  ] 
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(Soft  Murk). 
Enter  Tallien. 


Muaic,  my  love  !  O  breathe  again  thai  air ! 
Soft  none  of  pain,  it  soothes  the  weary  soul 
Of  care,  ikwi  aa  the  whiaper'd  breeze  of  eve 
That  play"  around  Ihe  nick  man  a  throbbing  lei 


TeU  me,  on  what  holy  ground 
May  domestic  pence  bo  round  I 
Halcyon  daughter  of  the  shies. 
Far  on  fearful  wing  ahe  (tins. 
From  the  pomp  of  sceptred  state, 
Front  the  rebel's  noisy  bate- 
In  a  cottaged  vale  the  dwells, 
Ltsfning  10  the  Sabbath  bells! 
Still  around  tier  step  ore  seen 
Spotless  Honor's  meeker  mien, 
Love,  the  fire  of  pleasing  fears. 
Sorrow  smiting  through  her  team 


And.c 


wpringof  joy. 


d  Bodidon  i/Out 


■n !  was  this  a  time  for  arnorooa  conference ' 
lot,  ihe  tyrant's  moil  devoted  creature, 
oala  the  force  of  Paris  i  the  £eree  dob, 
Vtvirr  3J  their  head,  in  loud  acclaim 
•worn  as  make  lite  aniillohne  in  blood 
on  the  scaffold. — But  who  conea  hen  ' 
Enhr  BlUtEKI  alirvj*ly. 

ire  ye  friends  to  Freedom  f   Jam  acr'a .' 
s.  forgetful  of  all  common  feuds. 
Rally  around  her  shrine  1  E'en  now  the  tyrant 


Away  10  the  Convention  *  with  that  vote*. 

So  oil  the  herald  of  glad  victory. 

Rouse  their  fallen  spirit.*,  thunder  in  their  ears 

i  kilcnt  workings  of  my  soul  within 
Anticipate  the  monster's  blood  I 

[CVy/romUesfreef  o/— -Ao  Tyrad!  £Ws  mH 
V*  Tyrant." 


I  thank  thee.  Adelaide!  'twas  aw eel,  though  mournful. 
But  why  thy  brow  o'ercost.  thy  check  so  wan  I 
Thou  look'ai  aa  a  lorn  maid  beside  some  stream 
That  aighs  away  the  soul  in  fund  despairing, 
While  Sorrow  sad.  like  ihe  dank  willow  near  her, 
Hangs  o'er  the  troubled  fountain  of  her  eye. 

Ah !  rather  lei  me  ask  what  mystery  lower* 

On  Tallieo's  darken'd  brow.  Thou  dost  me  wrong- 

TTiy  aou!  dislemper'd,  can  my  heart  bo  tranquil  1 


ye  lhal  outcry  '—If  the  trembling  members 
i  for  a  moment  bold  his  tale  suspended. 
I  swear,  by  (he  holy  poniard  lhal  stabb'd  Caw, 
This  dagger  probes  his  heart! 


ACT  II. 

SCENE.—  Tht  Cnxvatfitm. 

re  (moHtiM  At  Tribuxr). 
that  tha  voice  of  Truth. 
ce.  though  loaguer'd 

■■■■■■  


Once  more  befits  i 
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luged  France  with  blood,  and  dunt  defy 

ence !  but  I,  it  seems,  am  false ! 

raitor  too!  I — Robespierre! 

lose  name  the  dastard  despot  brood 

le  with  fear,  and  call  on  saints  to  help  them! 

res  accuse  me  ?  who  shall  dare  belie 

leas  name  ?  Speak,  ye  accomplice  band, 

t  am  I  accused  ?  of  what  strange  crime 

nilian  Robespierre  accused, 

rough  this  hall  the  buz*  of  discontent 

murmur  I  who  shall  speak! 

BILLAUD  VARZNNXS. 

O  patriot  tongue, 
the  foul  heart!  Who  was  it  urged, 
r  to  tyrants,  that  accurst  decree 
influence,  brooding  o'er  this  hallowed  hall, 
ll'd  each  tongue  to  silence.    Who  destroy 'd 
edom  of  debate,  and  carried  through 
il  law,  that  doom'd  the  delegates, 
1  before  their  equals,  to  the  bar 
cruelty  sat  throned,  and  murder  reign'd 
»r  Dumas  coequal  ?  Say — thou  man 
ity  eloquence,  whose  law  was£atf 

couthon. 
w  was  mine.    I  urged  it — I  proposed— 
ce  of  France  assembled  in  her  sons 
d,  though  the  tame  and  timid  voice 
x*  murraur'd.    I  advised  that  law- 
it    It  was  wise  and  good. 

BARRERE. 

idrous  wise,  and  most  convenient  too ! 
long  mark'd  thee,  Robespierre — and  now 
a  thee  traitor — tyrant ! 

[Loud  applauses. 

ROBESPIERRE. 

It  is  well, 
traitor !  oh,  that  I  had  fallen 
legnault  lifted  high  the  murderous  knife ; 
It,  the  instrument  belike  of  those 
•w  themselves  would  fain  assassinate, 
jalize  their  murders.    I  stand  here 
ited  patriot — hemm'd  around 
ton's  noisy  pack ;  beset  and  bay'd 
foul  hell-hounds  who  know  no  escape 
jstice*  outstretch'd  arm,  but  by  the  force 
erces  through  her  breast 
trmurs,  and  shouts  of — Down  with  the  tyrant ! 

ROBESPIERRE. 

it  I  will  be  heard.    There  was  a  time, 
lobespierre  began,  the  loud  applauses 
»t  patriots  drown'd  the  honest  sound, 
es  are  changed,  and  v  ill  any  prevails. 

COLLOT  D'HERBOIS. 

lany  shall  fell.  France  could  not  brook 
rch's  sway — sounds  the  dictator's  name 
othing  to  her  ear  ? 

BOURDON  L'OISE. 

Rattle  her  chains 
usically  now  than  when  the  hand 
»ot  forged  her  fetters,  or  the  crew 
serf  thundered  out  their  blasphemies, 
nton  talk'd  of  virtue  ? 

ROBESPIERRE. 

Oh,  that  Brissot 
ere  again  to  thunder  in  this  hall, 
erbert  lived,  and  Danton's  giant  form 


Scowl'd  once  again  defiance !  so  my  soul 
Might  cope  with  worthy  foes. 

.    People  of  France, 
Hear  me !  Beneath  the  vengeance  of  the  law, 
Traitors  have  perish'd  countless ;  more  survive : 
The  hydra-headed  faction  lifts  anew 
Her  daring  front,  and  fruitful  from  her  wounds, 
Cautious  from  past  defeats,  contrives  new  wiles 
Against  the  sons  of  Freedom. 

T  ALLIEN. 

Freedom  lives! 
Oppression  falls — for  France  has  felt  her  chains, 
Has  burst  them  too.    Who  traitor-like  stept  forth 
Amid  the  hall  of  Jacobins  to  save 
Camille  Desmoulins,  and  the  venal  wretch 
D'Eglantine  ? 

ROBESPIERRE. 

I  did — for  I  thought  them  honest 
And  Heaven  forefend  that  vengeance  ere  should  strike 
Ere  justice  doom'd  the  blow. 

BARRERI. 

Traitor,  thou  didst. 
Yes,  the  accomplice  of  their  dark  designs, 
Awhile  didst  thou  defend  them,  when  the  storm 
Lower'd  at  safe  distance.    When  the  clouds  frown'd 

darker, 
Fear'd  for  yourself  and  left  them  to  their  fete. 
Oh,  I  have  mark'd  thee  long,  and  through  the  veil 
Seen  thy  foul  projects.    Yes,  ambitious  man, 
Self-will'd  dictator  o'er  the  realm  of  France, 
The  vengeance  thou  hast  plann'd  for  patriots 
Falls  on  thy  head.    Look  how  thy  brother's  deeds 
Dishonor  thine !  He  the  firm  patriot, 
Thou  the  foul  parricide  of  Liberty ! 

ROBESPIERRE  JUNIOR. 

Barrere — attempt  not  meanly  to  divide 
Me  from  my  brother.    I  partake  his  guilt, 
For  I  partake  his  virtue. 

ROBESPIERRE. 

Brother,  by  ray  soul 
More  dear  I  hold  thee  to  my  heart,  that  thus 
With  me  thou  darest  to  tread  the  dangerous  path 
Of  virtue,  than  that  Nature  twined  her  cords 
Of  kindred  round  us. 

BARRERE. 

Yes,  allied  in  guilt, 
Even  as  in  blood  ye  are.    Oh,  thou  worst  wretch, 
Thou  worse  than  Sylla !  hast  thou  not  proscribed. 
Yea,  in  most  foul  anticipation  slaughter'd, 
Each  patriot  representative  of  France  ? 

BOURDON  L'OISE. 

Was  not  the  younger  Caesar  too  to  reign 
O'er  all  our  valiant  armies  in  the  south, 
And  still  continue  there  his  merchant  wiles  ? 

R0BE8PIERRE  JUNIOR. 

His  merchant  wiles!  Oh.  grant  me  patience,  Heaven' 
Was  it  by  merchant  wiles  I  gain'd  you  back 
Toulon,  when  proudly  on  her  captive  towers 
Waved  high  the  English  flag  ?  or  fought  I  then 
With  merchant  wiles,  when  sword  in  hand  I  led 
Your  troops  to  conquest  ?  Fought  I  merchant-like. 
Or  barter'd  I  for  victory,  when  death 
Strode  o'er  the  reeking  streets  with  giant  stride. 
And  shook  his  ebon  plumes,  and  sternly  smiled 
Amid  the  bloody  banquet  ?  when  appall'd, 
The  hireling  sons  of  England  spread  the  sail 
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How  ihii  younger  tyrant 
Mouth*  out  defiance  to  u» !  even  eo 
He  had  led  on  the  armies  of  the  nidi, 
Till  once  again  the  plains  of  France  were  drench'd 
With  her  beat  blood. 

Till.  once  again  diipisyU 
Lyon*'  Bad  tragedy  had  calTd  me  forth 
The  minister  of  wrath,  whilst  daughter  by 
Hod  bathed  in  huroiui  blood. 


That  \vb  ire  trail  on— thai  our  hea.ls  mint  fall 
Beneath  the  tn  of  death  I  When  Cawr-like. 
Reigns  Robespierre,  *i  i»  wisely  done  to  doom 
The  fall  of  Bnitu*.    Tell  me.  bloody  man. 
Han  thou  not  parrell'd  out  deluded  France, 
A«  it  had  bean  aoine  prolines  won  in  fight. 
Between  your  cur*i  iriiimvirnie  '  Vun,  Cumhun. 
(;■!  wiih  my  brother  to  the  southern  plain*; 


Matchless  knave ! 
ib  hlmh  of  conscience  on  thy  cheek — 
I\ul  ona  poor  blush  of  truth  '.  .\[.x  likely  tale! 
Thai  1  who  miii'il  Bn-.-.ii>  lowering  hope*, 
I  who  dtacoverM  Hcberl's  impious  wiles. 
Aril  .~l-,:ir;.'.l  fur  I>iii'jiii"s  re.-.-.inl  neck  the  a  I. 
Should  in. iv  be  traitor!  had  1  been  to  minded. 
Think  yo  1  had  dcairoy'd  tlie  very  men 
Whose  p!ota  rciembleil  mine  >  Hrmzfonh  vour  proofi 
Of  ihii  drop  treason,    Tel)  me  in  whose  breast 
Found  ye  tlie  fatal  kpoII  f  or  tell  me  rather 
Who  forged  the  shameless  falsehood  I 


Iruultcd  delegates  of  Frai 
From  your  comn 
Of  molten  of  high  import — yd  oasis 
Their  orders!  Representative*  of  France. 
Thai  bald  man  I  denounce,  who  disobeys 
order*.— 1  denounea  Stjust. 

[Laud  of 

{VuAaUp, 


Iknrrii 


Hence  with  him  to  the  bar. 


Robespierre  preve 
And  lioheipierre  i 
He  dread*  to  hear 
And  SlJust  must 


I  may  be  heard,  then !  much  the  timet  in  rhang 
When  Si-Jim  thanks  thu  hall  for  bearing  bun. 
Robespierre  i-  cali'd  a  tyrant.    Men  of  France, 
Judge  nut  loo  icon.    By  popular  di 
l\'ii«  Arkiih-  driven  nun  enle, 
Was  Phocion  murder'd  f  Ere  ya  dare 
\\n  '':;m  rre  is  guilty,  it  frefiis  ya  well, 
Conwih  r  who  accuse  him.    Tollien, 
Bourdon 
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Shudder,  re  reprewmfstiva  of  France, 
Shudder  with  horror.  Henriot  oomnuiriija 
The  marahall'd  force  of  Paris— Henriol, 
Foul  parricide— t  lit  sivom  ally  of  Hobert. 
Denounced  tiy  all — upheld  by  Robespierre. 
Who  (pared  La  VMlMM  r  uho  promoted  him, 
Suntf  with  the  deep  dye  of  nobility  I 
Who  10  in  evp.'er  L'rive  The  high  rommandT 
Who  scree u\l  Ifiim  justice  tint  rupnciona  thief! 
Who  caul  in  chit  in-  the  friends  of  Liberty! 
Kubespierre.  t}n-  -rli'-n  I.:  I  ;.:iin.ii  Jloln'-jiiorrc — 
Robespierre,  alliirl  uillt  villain  Dauuign* — 
Robespierre,  the  foul  arch-tyrant  Robespierre. 

rie  talto  of  virtue— of  morality— 
Consistent  patriot !  he.  Doubigne's  friend  ! 
H  ennui 'e  supp-nH-r  virtuou- :  i'rcarh  of  virtuB, 
Vet  league  with  villains,  for  with  Rolwspierre 
Villain*  alone  nlly.    Thou  art  u  tyrant! 

lltnid  a  pliant 


This  day  will  be  far  Fur 


Oppression  falls.    The  tmilor  tlanda  appnll'd — 
limit's  lt>.n  fang!'  i-M-m-p  Ill-  shrinking  soul — 
Ha  hears  asscmMctl  Fr:wr i-  ilcra.iinen  his  crimes.' 
Hr  sen  the  mask  trim  Ireni  his  scire!  sins — 
He  trembles  on  the  precipice  of  fale. 
Full'*)  guilty  lyT.-in!  1  limn!'  t-'il  l.y  ihy  rage, 
How  mnliv  an  iiinoi-eiil  viciiinV  WkhI  hns  slain'd 
Fair  Freedom's  altar!  Sylla-likc.  Iby  hand 
'■I  iik",]  down  i):--  virtu-'*.  'Int.  r 1 1 v"  fo'4  r, -c! i->\  r-,] , 
Perpetual  Dictator  thou  mif'htst  reign, 
And  lira  [mi  u-  i.'.'r  Franee.  and  (nil  it  freedom  ! 
lying  bine  in  timid  iliiill  iKi:-  imitor  plnmi'd 
His  fearful  wilen— niecen.  embolden 'd  sin— 
And  his  strek-li'l  tirnt  Int  ■_■  i  -- 1  ^  |  ■ "  ■  3  i  he  diadem 
J]re  tir.iv,  hut  thtit  tin-  tun^id1^  ht'iirt  rocnil'd. 
Lest  France  awnki-d,  Ffiuiil.l  musr-  lie  r  trout  herd  roam. 
Ari'I  call  nliiitil  liir  vengeance.     [In.  like  Caasar, 
Wilh  rapid  step  urged  on  his  bold  career, 
F.ven  to  the  summit  cl'  nnil'itiuua  power. 
And  deem'd  the  name  of  Ring  alone  Has  wanting. 
VVa»  it  for  this  we  hurl'd  proud  Copot  down? 
|     Is  it  for  Irus  wo  wage  clcmol  war 
Against  the  tyrant  honh 


ockatric 


e  foul  ti 


:ls  all  Europe  '.  waa  it  then 

We  en-ore  to  guard  our  liberty  wilh  life. 

at  Robe*  pie  n-e  should  reiri, '  rlic  spirit  of  (Vcclin 
lot  yet  sunk  so  low.    The  glowing  llama 
■    Thai  animates  each  honest  Frenchman's  heart 
V.:  ],<■[  sliiniuiisli'd.     I  invnkr  lliy  -hade, 
immortal  Brums  !  I  too  wear  a  dagger ; 
Aral  if  tbo  reprcsenlulives  of  France, 
Through  rear  or  favor,  should  delay  the  sword 
Of  justice,  Tallien  emulates  thy  virtues; 
T-illirn,  like  Brains,  lifts  ibe  smigitig  nrm; 
TVlien  shall  save  hia  country. 

{ 1  Went  applai/K 


will  not  aha 
Condemn  me 

TJicl lice,  li, mi 

o  in  this  day 'a  damning  guilt 

[GrrtU  try — Ruum  iri/A  the  Tyranlt! 
rif.HR!->-,  ''in  TiiuYSr-JtsTaiidLKauki 

wmtafy 

act  m. 

Scrjtt  cmtimin. 

■  is  fallen !  The  btjnefnl  Iree  of  Java. 
e  death-distil  I  iim  Kiudis  ilmpi  r.ii*,nou«  dew, 
Is  moled  from  its  base.    This  asajajj  than  Cromwell, 
lUalerc,  the  aclMc iiymg  Robespierre, 


The  tyrant  will  full  niiiely. 


dorm  unco  F 

eurioc  loo.  the 

mayor  of  Paris. 

Enttr  Do  sou  Ca*sc£ 

DUBOIS    c 

MM* 

Jobcspicrre  i 

rescued.    Hi 

rial  at  the  head 

>f  the  arm'd 

COLLOT     I.HtBBOIS. 

ling  the  iocs 

To  savo  Iheil 

r  yet  has  Paris 

Forsook  the  n 

pn-»l- til  i.s 

of  France. 

Enter  a  Miksk.vgek. 

Itiibesjiiorrr  hit'-  ni.'  1,'d  ilic  f'oiiiiiiune.  Tlicyetpousa 
The  tyrant's  cause.    StJitst  is  up  in  arms! 
St-Just — the  young  arohiimus  l«ld  StJuai 
Hiiniiii;iics  llio  moti.    'I  lie  sanguinary  Conthon 
Thirals  lor  your  blood. 

[JwalfsHt 


Tlii.-i-  ti- runts  are  iu  onos  a| 
Outlaw  the  relicts. 


Health  to  Ihc  reprcscntnrin 


it  the  law 
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th  on  BriHOL 
cmorirr  Mcsengeb. 


Espouse  the  came  of  Robespierre. 
Enter  maker  Messesc 


All's  lost— the  tyrant  Ir 


To  principles,  nui  peraorus.  ipum  the  idol 
They  worahipp'd  once.    Yes,  Robespierre  shall  fell 
\s  Cupel  fell !    Ob!    never  let  u>  deem 
Thai  Prance  shall  crouch  beneaih.  ■  tyrant's  throne, 
ThQl  Ihe  almighly  jicople  who  have  broke 
On  (heir  oppressors'  heads  Ihe  oppressive  chain. 

To  hurl  the  cloud-cap!  mountain  from  ill  baie. 
Than  force  Ihe  Inputs  of  tla very  upon  men 
Determined  to  bo  free ! 

E4ff*M* 

Enlrr  Leqendie,  a  pitlii  in  ont  Aanrf,  fays  is  lit 
r.  (fiinging  datm  th,  ftfj**. 


So— lei 


M«  *■ 


Why.  we  will  die  like  men  (hen ; 
The  reprssenlaovr*  of  France  dare  death, 
When  duly  sicels  their  bosoms. 

[Load  applaina. 

TSJJJEN   [atlJretsing  the  gaUrntt). 

France  ia  insulted  in  her  delegates — 
The  majesty  of  the  republic  ia  insulted — 
Tyrants  are  up  in  arms.    An  armed  force 
Threats  Ihe  Convention.    The  Convention  sue 
To  die,  or  rave  ihe  country! 

[liofenr  ajjjio  uses /root  Ike  gaOeritt. 
C1TIIEN  (from  afoer). 


i  open  si 


[Lmd  appiama 
A  factious  turtmlcut  parry 
lording  it  o'er  Ihe  slate  since  Danlon  died. 
Aii'F  ui::t  him  the  Cordeliers. — A  hireling  land 
Of  loud-tongued  orators  oonlmll'd  the  cluU 
And  bade  them  bow  Ihe  knee  (o  Robespierre. 
Vivier  bos  'scoped  mc.    Curse  his  coward  heart— 
This  die-fraught  tul-e  of  Justice  in  my  hand. 
I  nnh'd  into  ihe  hall.    He  mark'd  mine  eye 
Thin  bcamM  its  patriot  ringer,  and  nush'd  full 

desth-deiiouiii  in;;  nii-miiruj.    'Mid  the  throng 
inrled.    I  pursued — but  staid  ray  hand, 
haply  1  might  shed  the  innocent 'blood. 


To  die,  o 


Wai 


Enlrr  mother  MESBEriCEl. 


is  taken.    Three  of  y 


[Loud  appiat 
ir  brave  soldiei 
:j  would  seize  Ihe  rebel  slave  of  tyr. 
in  ihe  allempf-    As  he  palroH'd 
Is  of  Paris,  stirring  up  the  mob, 


look  from  me  my  ticket  of  at 
l'.A[il!ii  in.'  tram  ihcir  fittings. — Pii 
HuinlOi'i  jin.!  irciiiliijn^  reinsert  my  n 
Bin  Frcrvrn  enters  nol  the  club  again 

ie  purged  of  guilt — till,  purified 
Of  tyrants  and  of  traitors,  honest  men 
May  breathe  the  air  in  safety. 
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VI 


The  tons  of  France  shake  off  the  tyrant  yoke ; 
I  have,  w  mach  as  lies  in  mine  own  arm, 
Hari'd  down  the  usurper     Come  death  when  it  will, 
I  have  lived  king  enough. 

[Shtmtt  withmUx 


Hark!  how  the  noise  increases!  through  fhe  gloom 
Of  me  toll  evening — harbinger  of  death, 
Ringi  the  tocsin!  the  dreadful  generate 
Thunders  through  Paris— 

[Cry  without— Do**  with  fee  Tyrant! 

Enter  Lecointbz. 
uccontTEX. 
80  may  eternal  justice  blast  me  fees 
Of  France!  so  perish  all  the  tyrant  brood, 
As  Robespierre  hat  periah'd!   Citizens, 


[Loud  and  repeated  applaueee. 
I  marvel  not,  that  with  such  fearless  front. 
He  braved  our  vengeance,  and  with  angry  eye 
Scowl'd  round  the  hall  defiance.   He  relied 
On  Henriot's  aid— the  Communes  villain  friendship, 
And  Henriot's  bemghUn  succors.    Te  have  heard  • 
How  Henriot  rescued  him— how  with  open  arms 
The  Commune  welcomed  in  the  rebel  tyrant— 
How  Fteuriot  aided,  and  seditious  Vivier 
Stirr'd  up  the  Jacobins.    All  had  been  lost— 
The  representativeB  of  France  had  periah'd— 
Freedom  had  sunk  beneath  the  tyrant  arm 
Of  this  foul  parricide,  but  that  her  spirit 
Inspired  the  men  of  Paris.    Henriot  call'd 
M  Ito  arms"  in  vain,  whilst  Bourdon's  patriot  voice 
Breathed  eloquence,  and  o'er  the  Jacobins 
Legendre  frown'd  dismay.    The  tyrants  fled — 
They  reach'd  the  Hotel.    We  gather'd  round — we 

call'd 
For  vengeance !   Long  time,  obstinate  in  despair, 
With  knives  they  hack'd  around  them.  Till  foreboding 
The  sentence  of  the  law,  the  clamorous  cry 
Of  joyful  thousands  hailing  their  destruction, 
Each  sought  by  suicide  to  escape  the  dread 
Of  death,    Lebas  succeeded.    From  the  window 
Leapt  the  younger  Robespierre,  but  his  fractured  limb 
Forbade  to  escape.    The  self-will 'd  dictator 
Plunged  often  the  keen  knife  in  his  dark  breast, 
Yet  impotent  to  die.    He  lives  all  mangled 
By  his  own  tremulous  hand !   All  gash'd  and  gored. 
He  Uvea  to  taste  the  bitterness  of  Death. 
Even  now  they  meet  their  doom.  The  bloody  Couthon, 
The  fierce  St-Just,  even  now  attend  their  tyrant 
To  fall  beneath  the  ax.    I  saw  the  torches 
Flash  on  their  visages  a  dreadful  light — 
I  saw  them  whilst  the  black  blood  roll'd  adown 
Each  stem  face,  even  then  with  dauntless  eye 
Scowl  round  contemptuous,  dying  as  they  lived, 
Fearless  of  fate ! 

[Loud  and  repeated  applautci. 


(stoma  the  Tribute). 
For  em  hallow'd  be  mis  glorious  day, 
When  Freedom,  bursting  her  oppressive  chain, 
Tramples  on  the  oppressor.   When  the  tyrant; 
Hurl'd  from  his  blood-cemented  throne  by  the 
Of  the  almighty  people,  meets  the  death 
He  plemVdfcr  thousands.   Oh!  my  sickening  heart 
Has  sank  within  me,  when  the  various  woes 
Of  my  brave  country  crowded  o'er  my  brain 
In  ghastly  numbers— when  assembled  hordes, 
Dragg'd  from  their  hovels  by  despotic  power, 
Rush'd  o'er  her  frontiers,  plunderM  her  fiur  hamlets 
And  saek'd  her  populous  towns,  and  drench'd  with 

blood 
The  reeking  fields  of  Flanders,— When  within, 
Upon  her  vitals  preyM  the  rankling  tooth 
Of  treason;  and  oppression,  giant  form, 
TVampUngon  freedom,  left  the  alternative 
Of  slavery,  or  of  death.   Even  from  that  day, 
When,  on  the  guilty  Capet,  I  pronounced 
The  doom  of  injured  France,  has  Faction  rearM 
Her  hated  head  amongst  us.   Roland  preacfa'd 
Of  mercy— the  uxorious  dotard  Roland. 
The  woman-govem'd  Roland  durst  aspire 
To  govern  France;  and  Penon  talk'd of  virtue, 
And  Vergniauds  eloquence,  like  the  honey*d  tongue 
Of  some  soft  Syren,  wooed  us  to  destruction. 
We  triumph'd  over  these.   On  the  same  soefibld 
Where  the  tost  lotus  pourM  his  guilty  blood. 
Fell  Brissot's  head,  the  womb  of  daiksome  treasons. 
And  Orleans,  villain  n««wn  of  the  Capet, 
And  Heberfs  atheist  crew,  whose  tnaddening  hand 
Hurl'd  down  the  altars  of  the  living  God, 
With  all  the  infidel's  intolerance. 
The  last  worst  traitor  triumph'd — triumph'd  long, 
Secured  by  matchless  villany.    By  turns 
Defending  and  deserting  each  accomplice, 
As  interest  prompted.    In  the  goodly  soil 
Of  Freedom,  the  foul  tree  of  treason  struck 
Its  deep-fix'd  roots,  and  dropt  the  dews  of  death 
On  all  who  slumber'd  in  its  specious  shade. 
He  wove  the  web  of  treachery.    He  caught 
The  listening  crowd  by  liis  wild  eloquence, 
His  cool  ferocity,  that  persuaded  murder, 
Even  whilst  it  spake  of  mercy ! — Never,  never 
Shall  this  regenerated  country  wear 
The  despot  yoke.    Though  myriads  round  assail, 
And  with  worse  fury  urge  this  new  crusade 
Than  savages  have  known;   though  the  leagued 

despots 
Depopulate  all  Europe,  so  to  pour 
The  accumulated  mass  upon  our  coasts, 
Sublime  amid  the  storm  shall  France  arise. 
And  like  the  rock  amid  surrounding  waves 
Repel  the  rushing  ocean. — She  shall  wield 
The  thunderbolt  of  vengeance — she  shall  blast 
The  despot's  pride,  and  liberate  the  world! 
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JHfsceiUneoim  foetus. 

PROSE  IN  RHYME :  OR  EPIGRAMS,  MORALITIES,  AND  THINGS  WITHOUT  A  N  A! 


•KfniuXdXj^/ititrmjftf 


All  thoughts,  oil  panic™,  ill  deiighla. 
Whatever  "lira  ihia  mortal  frame, 
All  are  but  miniiutn  of  lore. 
And  feed  hi*  lacred  flame. 


e,  fid !  i  n  z  o'er  the  ■cem, 
Had  blended  with  the  fichu  of  eve  ; 
And  ihe  wu  Ihere,  ray  hope,  my  joy. 
My  own  dear  Genevieve ! 

She  leanl  against  llie  armed  man. 

The  itatue  of  ihe  anocd  knight ; 

She  Mood  and  lulen'd  to  my  lay, 

Aui'J  the  lingering  light. 


She  InieiTd  with  a  (lining  blush. 
With  downcast  eyes,  and  modem  grace , 
Aud  she  forgave  me,  thai  I  gaxed 
Too  fondly  on  her  mce. 


There  came  and  look'd  him  in  the  fa 
An  angel  beautiful  and  bright; 
And  that  he  knew  it  wm  a  Fiend. 

Thi*  miserabie  Knighl '. 

Anil  that,  unknowing  what  he  did. 

lie  lenn'd  amid  a  murderou.  band. 

And  raved  from  outrage  worse  than  i 

The  Lady  of  the  Land! 


IDS 


SIS 


flhe  wept  with  pity  and  fltisjfoi 
She  Mueh'd  with  love,  and  virgin 
And  like  the  murmur  of  a  dream, 
I  hoard  her  breathe  say 


Her  boaom  heaved    ahe  slept  aside, 
As  conscious  of  my  look  ahe  stepp'd— 
Hmo  suddenly,  won  tnnnrmn  eye 
She  fled  to  me  and  wept. 


She  half  iulosed  n*  with  her 
She  preai'd  me  wim  a  meek  embrace ; 
And  bending  baok  her  head,  look'd  up, 
And  gaaed  upon  my  moe. 


Twaa  partly  Lore,  and  partly  F< 
And  partly  'twaa  a  bashful  art, 
That  1  might  rather  feel,  than  see, 
The  awellmg  of  her  heart. 


I  eafaa'd  her  fear*,  and  aha  waa  calm* 
And  told  her  love  with  virgin  pride ; 
And  ao  I  won  my  Genevieve, 

My  bright  and  beantooua  Bride. 


DUTY  8UB  VJVTOG  BBLF-LOVB, 
TBS  ONLY  aUBX  FROND  OF  BBOLMMO  LIFE. 
ASOUIOOOY. 

Umchajsoxd  within  to  aee  all  changed  without, 

It  a  blank  tot  and  hard  to  bear,  no  doubt 

Yet  why  at  other*'  warning*  shouldat  thou  fret? 

Then  only  mightst  thou  feel  a  just  regret, 

Hadst  thou  withheld  thy  love  or  hid  thy  light 

In  selfish  forethought  of  neglect  and  slight. 

0  wiselier  then,  from  feeble  yearnings  freed. 

While,  and  on  whom,  thou  mayest — shine  on !  nor  heed 

Whether  the  object  by  reflected  light 

Return  thy  radiance  or  absorb  it  quite ; 

And  though  thou  notest  from  thy  safe  recess 

Old  Friends  burn  dim,  like  lamps  in  noisome  air, 

Love  thern  for  what  they  are :  nor  love  them  less, 

Because  to  thee  they  are  not  what  they  were. 


PHANTOM  OR  FACT? 

A  DIALOGUE  IN  VERSE. 
AUTHOR. 

A  lovelv  form  there  sate  beside  my  bed, 
Ami  such  a  feeding  calm  its  presence  shed, 
A  tender  love  se  pure  from  earthly  leaven 
That  J  unnelhe  the  fancy  might  control, 
T  was  my  own  spirit  newly  come  from  heaven 
Wooing  its  gentle  way  into  my  soul ! 
But  ah !  the  change — It  had  not  stirr'd,  and  yet— 
Alas !  that  change  how  fain  would  I  forget ! 
That  shrinking  back,  like  one  that  had  mistook!. 
That  weary,  wandering,  disavowing  Look ! 
T  was  all  another,  feature,  look,  and  frame. 
And  still,  metbought,  I  knew  it  was  the  same! 

FRIEND. 

This  riddling  tale,  to  what  does  it  belong? 
Is 't  history?  vision?  or  an  idle  song? 


Or  rather  say  at  once,  within  what  speoe 

Of  tune  thai  wild  disastrous  change  took  pmee? 

AUTHOR. 

Gall  it  a  wasunff  work  (and  each  it  seems), 
TUt  tale  la  a  fragment  from  the  lift  of  dreams; 
Bat  say,  mat  yean  matured  the  silent  strife, 
And  tia  a  record  from  the  dream  of  life. 


WORK  WITHOUT  HOPE. 
lives  oosvoazD  21st  FzaauAir,  18*7, 


All  Nature  seems  at  work.  Stags  leave  their 
The  bees  are  stirring~Birds  are  on  the  wing-- 
And  Winter,  slumbering  m  the  open  air, 
Wean  on  hie  amUing  fece  a  dream  of  Spring  I 
And  I,  the  while,  the  sole  unbuey  thing, 
Nor  honey  make,  nor  pair,  nor  build,  nor  sine. 

Yet  well  I  ken  the  banks  where  amaranths  blow, 
Have  traced  the  fount  whence  streams  of  aeon 
Bloom,  O  ye  amaranths!  bloom  for  whom  ye  may. 
For  me  ye  bloom  not!  Glide,  rich  streams,  away! 
With  lips  unbrigbten'd,  wieafhlen  mow,  I  strolls 
And  would  yon  learn  the  spells  mat  drowse  my  aotft 
Work  without  hope  draws  nectar  m  a  sieve. 
And  hope  without  an  object  cannot  live. 


TOOTH  AND  AGE. 

Verse,  a  breeze  'mid  blossoms  straying, 
Where  Hope  clung  feeding,  like  a  bee 
Both  were  mine !  Life  went  a-maying 
With  Nature,  Hope,  and  Poesy, 
When  I  was  young! 
When  I  was  young  f— Ah,  woful  when  ! 
Ah  for  the  change  'twixt  now  and  then! 
This  breathing  house  not  built  with  hands, 
This  body  that  does  me  grievous  wrong. 
O'er  airy  cliffi  and  glittering  sands. 
How  lightly  then  it  flash 'd  along.' — 
Like  those  trim  skins,  unknown  of  yore. 
On  winding  lakes  and  rivers  wide, 
That  ask  no  aid  of  sail  or  oar, 
That  fear  no  spite  of  wind  or  tide ! 
Nought  cared  this  body  for  wind  or  weather 
When  Youth  and  I  lived  in't  togethei 

Flowers  are  lovely;  Love  is  flower-like , 
Friendship  is  a  sheltering  tree ; 
O  the  joys,  that  came  down  shower-like, 
Of  Friendship,  Love,  and  Liberty, 

Ere  I  waa  old ! 
Ere  I  was  old  ?  Ah  woful  Ere, 
Which  tells  me,  Youth 's  no  longer  here ! 

0  Youth !  for  years  so  many  and  sweet, 
Tis  known,  that  thou  and  1  were  one, 

1  '11  think  it  but  a  fond  conceit — 
It  cannot  be,  that  thou  art  gone ! 
Thy  vesper-bell  hath  not  yet  toll'd  .- 
And  thou  wert  aye  a  masker  bold ! 
What  strange  disguise  hast  now  pat  on, 
To  make  heheve  that  thou  art  gone? 

I  aee  these  locks  in  silvery  slips, 
This  drooping  gait* mia  luWd  aiatt 
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Bill  springtide  blooomt 


onlay  lipi, 

ihineej 
Iwfll 


A  DAT  DREAM 
Mr  eyre  make  picture*,  when  they  an  abut  r— 

A  willow  and  a  ruili'd  hut. 

And  thee,  and  me.  and  Mary  there. 
O  Mar; !  make  thy  gentle  tap  our  pillow ! 
Bend  o'er  us,  like  a  boner,  my  beautiful  green  willow! 

A  wild-rote  roofc  (he  ruin'd  ihexL 

And  lhal  and  tummer  well  agree : 
And  io '.  when  Mary  leant  ber  head. 
Two  dear  names  carred  upon  the  Me ! 
And  Mary  i  tan,  ihey  are  not  lean  of  ao — —  ■ 
Our  ibaer  and  our  friend  will  both  be  hen 


Twaa  day!  Bat  now  Tew,  large,  and  bright. 

The  atan  an  round  the  crescent  moon! 
And  now  it  a  a  dark  nun  night. 

The  balmiest  of  the  month  of  Jane '. 
A  flow-worm  Sillon,  end  on  die  marge  remounting 


O  ever— ever  he  thou  blot  I 

For  dearly,  Ann !  Lore  I  thee ! 

This  brooding  warmth  acnaa  my  breast, 

Thii  depth  or  tranquil  bli»— ah  me  ! 

Fount,  tree  end  shed  arc  guoe.  I  know  not  whithei 

But  in  one  quiet  rami  we  three  are  ■till  together. 

The  shadows  dunce  upon  the  wall. 


K  they  dumber,  moveless  all  1 
DOW  Ihey  melt  Io  one  deep  abide ! 
me  ibafl  this  mild  darkneat  Heal  thee : 
ne  eyea,  and  at  my  heart  I  feel 


ii  ram  mI  njafgri  j. 


LINES  SUGGESTED  BY  THE  LAST  WORDS 
OF  BEKrLVGARICS. 
or.  aaata  doh.  t06& 


Lynx  amid  molea !  bad  I  atood  by  thy  bed. 

Be  of  good  cheer,  meek  soul!  I  wonld  ban  aid . 

I  Ma  a  hope  spring  from  that  humble  lew. 

Right  onward.    What  tboogn  dread  of  tfareaas'4 

And  dungeon  torture  made  thy  hand  and  btaath 

Inconstant  to  the  truth  within  die  heartf 

That  truth,  from  which,  through  tear,  iho*  rm 

■hrn 

Fear  haply  tntd  thee,  waa  a  learned  strife, 

t  w  ( ital  aa  to  claim  >hy  1:1c  I 

uyriadi  had  reach'd  Heaven,  who  wth  ksei 
Where  lay  the  difference  'twin  the  lalse  and  true: 

bo,  secure  'mid  trophies  not  your  own. 
Judge  him  who  woo  them  when  be  auod  alone. 
And  proudly  talk  of  irmiml  Pnrtfmi 
O  lirH  the  sjr.  and  then  the  man  roeopare ! 
That  age  bow  dark !  congenial  minds  how  rare! 
So  hot  of  frienda  with  kindred  teal  did  boos' 
No  throbbing  beam  awaited  hit  return! 
~      rale  alike  when  prince  and  |n  mini  fcU, 

nly  diaenchanied  from  the  spall. 

■he  weak  worm  that  genu  the  start™  night. 
Moved  in  the  scanty  circlet  of  bit  light  i 
And  was  it  strange  if  he  withdrew  the  ray 
That  did  but  guide  the  night-buda  to  their  fray  > 


MISCELLANEOUS 


UtM    J 


*tf 


fla  m  a  Lawyer  HSKog  m  Viper 

On  a  dung-heap  beside  bxesmnVs, 
And  the  Devil  smiled,  fir  it  pat  haw  m  mind 

Of  Gun  and  Ait  brother,  AbeL 

A  POTHECART  OD  S  whit6  hfltSS) 

Hod*  by  on  hit  vocations, 
And  the  Devil  thought  of  hie  old  land 
Death  m  the  Revelations. 

He  anw  a  cottage  with  a  double  coach-house, 

A  cottage  of  gentility! 
Airf  the  DerU  did  grin,  for  hk  deriinf  m 

It  pride  that  apes  humility. 

He  went  into  a  rich  rjookseller's  shop, 
Qnoth  he!  we  are  both  of  one  college; 

For  I  myself  cue  like  a  cotmorant  once 
Feat  by  die  tree  of  knowledge.* 

Down  the  river  there  plied  with  wind  and  tide, 

A  pig,  with  ▼««  celerity; 
And  the  Devil  look'd  wiee  aa  he  anr  how  the  while, 
It  cut  its  own  throat  There!  qoothbe,withaamile, 
'  England's  commercial  prosperity." 


Aa  he  went  through  Cold-Bam  Field*  he  aaw 

A  solitary  cell. 
And  the  Devil  wee  pleased,  fir  it  gave  him  a  hjnt 

For  improving  hia  prisons  in  Hell. 


-*s  burning  (ace 


General 

He  saw  with  consternation, 
And  hack  to  Hell  his  way  did  he  take, 
For  the  Devil  thought,  by  a  slight  mistake, 

It  was  general  conflagration. 


*  And  all  smid  them  stood  the  Tree  of  Lift 
High  eminent,  blooming  ambrosial  fruit 
Of  vegetable  gold  (query  paper  money?} ;  and  next  to  Life 
Our  Death,  the  Tree  of  Knowledge,  grew  fast  by.— 


» 


» 


* 


» 
» 


Bo  clomb  this  first  grand  thief— 
Thence  op  he  flew,  and  on  the  tree  of  life 
Bat  like  a  cormorant. — Par.  IjobU  IV. 

The  allegory  here  is  so  apt,  that  in  a  catalogue  of  various 
Tradings  obtained  from  collating  the  MSS.  one  might  expect  to 
fiad  it  noted,  that  for  "  Life"  Cod.  quid  k  a  bent,  "  Trade." 
Though  indeed  too  trade,  t  e.  the  bibliopolic,  so  called, 
far'  tZ6%rjVy  may  be  regarded  as  Life  sansu  eminentiori:  a 
suggestion,  which  I  owe  to  a  young  retailer  in  the  hosiery  line, 
who  on  hearing  a  description  of  the  net  profits,  dinner  parties, 
country  houses,  etc.  of  the  trade,  exclaimed,  "  Ay !  that '« 
what  I  call  Life  now!"— This  "Life,  ear  Death,"  is  thus 
happily  contrasted  with  the  fruits  of  Authorship.— Sic  not  non 
cobis  mellificamos  Apes. 

Of  this  poem,  with  which  the  Fire,  Famine  and  Slaughter 
flret  appeared  in  the  Morning  Post,  the  three  first  stanzas,  which 
are  worth  all  the  rest,  and  the  ninth,  were  dictated  by  Mr. 
P'Mithty.  Between  die  ninth  and  the  concluding  stanza,  two  or 
tnrte  are  omitted  as  grounded  on  subjects  that  have  lost  their 
interest—and  for  better  reasons. 

If  any  one  should  oak,  who  General meant,  the  Author 

ben  leave  to  inform  him,  that  be  did  once  see  s  red- faced  per- 
son in  a  dream  wbosn  by  the  dress  he  took  for  s  General ;  but 


CONSTANCY  TO  AN  IDEAL  OBJECT. 

Since  all,  mat  beat  about  in  Nature's  range. 
Or  veer  or  vanish,  why  shouldst  thon  remain 
Hie  only  constant  in  a  world  of  change— 

0  yearning  thought,  mat  livest  but  in  die  brain  f 
Gall  to  the  hours,  that  in  die  distance  play, 
The  miry  people  of  the  future  day- 
Fond  thooqht!  not  one  of  ell  that  sinning  swarm 
Will  breathe  on  ties  with  lnVenUndting  breath, 
TiU  when,  like  strangers  shearing  flora  a  storm, 
Hope  and  Despair  meet  in  the  porch  of  Death! 
YetstiUthoubejinfstme;  and  though  well  I  see, 
She  is  not  thou,  and  only  thou  art  ehe, 

Still,  still  aa  though  some  dear  embodied  good. 
Some  Being  love  before  my  eyes  mereetood. 
With  answering  look  a  ready  ear  to  lend, 

1  mourn  to  thee  and  say—^  Ah!  fcveliest  fHsad! 
That  this  the  meed  of  all  my  toils  might  be, 

To  have  a  home,  an  English  home  and  thee! 
Vain  repetition!  Home  and  thou  art  one. 
The  peacefulTst  cot  the  moon  shall  shine  upon, 
Luird  by  the  thrush  and  waken'd  by  the  lark. 
Without  thee  were  but  a  becalmed  Bark, 
Whcae  heknsman  on  an  ocean  waste  and  wide 
Sits  mute  and  pale  bis  mouldering  helm  beside 

And  art  thou  nothing?  Bach  thou  art,  aa  when 
Hie  woodman  winding  westward  up  the  glen 
At  wintry  dawn,  where  o'er  the  sheep-track1* 
The  viewless  snow-mist  weaves  a  gheVning  bene, 
Sees  full  before  him,  gliding  without  treed, 
An  imaget  with  a  glory  round  its  head ; 
The  enamour'd  rustic  worships  its  fair  hues, 
Nor  knows,  he  make*  the  shadow  he  pursues ! 


THE  SUICIDE'S  ARGUMENT. 

Erk  the  birth  of  my  life,  if  I  wish'd  it  or  no 
No  question  was  ask'd  me — it  could  not  be  so ! 
If  the  life  was  the  question,  a  thing  sent  to  try. 
And  to  livo  on  be  Yes  ;  what  can  No  be  f  to  die. 

NATURE'8   ANSWER. 

Is 't  retnrn'd  as 't  was  sent?  Is 't  no  worse  for  the  wear? 
Think  first,  what  you  are  !    Call  to  mind  what  you 

were! 
I  gave  you  innocence,  I  gave  you  hope, 
Gave  health,  and  genius,  and  an  ample  scope. 
Return  you  me  guilt,  lethargy,  despair? 
Make  out  the  Invent'ry ;  inspect,  compare ! 
Then  die — if  die  you  dare ! 


he  might  hnve  been  mistaken,  and  most  certainly  be  did  not 
hear  any  names  mentioned.  In  simple  verity,  the  Author  never 
meant  any  one,  or  indeed  any  thing  bat  to  put  s  concluding 
stanza  to  his  doggerel. 

t  This  phenomenon,  which  the  Author  has  himself  expe- 
rienced, and  of  which  the  reader  may  find  a  description  in  one 
of  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  Manchester  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions, is  applied  figuratively  in  the  following  passage  of  the 
Aid*  to  Reflection: 

"  Pindar's  fine  remark  respecting  the  different  effects  of  musk 
on  different  characters,  holds  equally  true  of  Genius:  as  many 
as  are  not  delighted  by  it  are  disturbed,  perplexed,  irritated. 
The  beholder  either  recognizee  it  a*  a  projected  form  of  his  own 
Being,  that  novo*  before  aim  with  a  Glory  round  its  hoaa\  or 
recoils  from  it  ss  s  spectre,"— Jitdt  U  Rffiectiom,  p.  Ski 
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THE  BLOSSOMING  OF  THE  SOLITARY 
DATE-TREE. 


A  LAMENT. 


I  feem  to  have  an  indistinct  recollection  of  having  read  either 
in  one  of  the  ponderous  tome*  of  George  of  Venice,  or  in  tome 
other  compilation  from  the  uninspired  Hebrew  Writers,  an 
Apologue  or  Rabbinical  Tradition  to  the  following  purpose: 

While  our  first  parents  stood  before  their  offended  Maker, 
and  the  last  words  of  the  senteoce  were  yet  sounding  in  Adam's 
ear,  the  guileful  false  serpent,  a  counterfeit  and  a  usurper  from 
the  beginning,  presumptuously  took  on  himself  the  character 
of  advocate  or  mediator,  and  pretending  to  intercede  for  Adam, 
exclaimed:  "Nay,  Lord,  in  thy  justice,  not  so!  for  the  Man 
was  the  least  in  fault  Rather  let  the  Woman  return  at  once 
to  the  dust,  and  let  Adam  remain  in  this  thy  Paradise.*'  And 
the  word  of  the  Most  High  answered  Satan:  "  The  tender 
mercies  of  the  wicked  are  cruel.  Treacherous  Fiend !  if  with 
guilt  like  thine,  it  had  been  possible  for  thee  to  hare  the  heart 
of  a  Man,  and  to  feel  the  yearning  of  a  human  soul  for  its 
counterpart,  the  sentence,  which  thou  now  counsellest,  should 
have  been  inflicted  on  thyself." 


[The  title  of  the  following  poem  was  suggested  by  a  fact  men- 
tioned by  Linneus,  of  a  Date- tree  in  a  nobleman's  garden, 
which  year  after  year  had  put  forth  a  full  show  of  blossoms, 
but  never  produced  fruit,  till  a  branch  from  a  Date-tree  had 
been  conveyed  from  a  distance  of  some  hundred  leagues. 
The  first  leaf  of  the  MS.  from  which  the  poem  has  been 
transcribed,  and  which  contained  the  two  or  three  introduc- 
tory stanxas,  is  wanting :  and  the  author  has  in  vain  taxed 
his  memory  to  repair  the  loss.  But  a  rude  draught  of  the 
poem  contains  the  substance  of  the  stanzas,  and  the  reader 
is  requested  to  receive  it  as  the  substitute.  It  is  not  impossi- 
ble, that  some  congenial  spirit,  whose  years  do  not  exceed 
those  of  the  author  at  the  time  the  poem  was  written,  may 
find  a  pleasure  in  restoring  the  Lament  to  its  original  integ- 
rity by  a  reduction  of  the  thoughts  to  the  requisite  Metre.— 

8.  T.C. 


1. 
Beneath  the  blaze  of  a  tropical  sun  the  moun- 
tain peaks  are  the  Thrones  of  Frost,  through  the 
absence  of  objects  to  reflect  the  rays.  "  What  no 
one  with  us  shares,  seems  scarce  our  own."  The 
presence  of  a  one, 

The  best  beloved,  who  loveth  me  the  best, 
is  for  the  heart,  what  the  supporting  air  from  within 
is  for  the  hollow  globe  with  its  suspended  car.  De- 
prive it  of  this,  and  all  without,  that  would  have 
buoyed  it  aloft  e\en  to  the  seat  of  the  gods,  becomes 
a  burthen,  and  crushes  it  into  flatness. 

2. 
The  finer  the  sense  for  the  l>eautiful  and  the  lovely, 
and  the  fairer  and  lovelier  the  object  presented  to  the 
sense;  tho  more  exquisite  the  individual's  capacity 
of  joy,  and  the  more  ample  his  means  and  opportu- 
nities of  enjoyment,  the  more  heavily  will  ho  feel 
the  ache  of  solitariness,  the  more  unsubstantial  be- 
comes the  feast  spread  around  him.  What  matters 
it,  whether  in  fact  the  \  iands  and  the  ministering 
graces  are  shadowy  or  real,  to  him  who  has  not 
hand  to  grasp  nor  arms  to  embrace  them  ? 

3. 
Imagination  ;  honorable  Aims ; 
Free  Commune  with  the  choir  that  cannot  die; 
Scienco  and  Song;  Delight  in  little  things, 
The  buoyant  child  surviving  in  tho  man ; 
Fields,  forest*,  ancient  mountains,  ocean,  sky, 
With  all  their  voices — O  dare  I  accuse 
My  earthly  lot  as  guilty  of  my  spleen, 


Or  call  my  destiny  niggard  f  O  no!  do  ! 
It  ia  her  largeness,  and  her  overflow, 
Which  being  incomplete,  disquieteth  me  so v 

4. 

For  never  touch  of  gladness  stirs  my  heart. 

But  tim'rously  beginning  to  rejoice 

like  a  blind  Arab,  that  from  sleep  doth  start 

In  lonesome  tent,  I  listen  for  Iky  voice. 

Beloved!  'tis  not  thine;  thou  art  not  there! 

Then  melts  the  bubble  into  idle  air. 

And  wishing  without  hope  I  restlessly  despair. 

5. 
The  mother  with  anticipated  glee 
Smiles  o'er  the  child,  that  standing  by  her  chair, 
And  flatt'ning  its  round  cheek  upon  her  knee, 
Looks  up,  and  doth  its  rosy  lips  prepare 
To  mock  the  coining  sounds.    At  that  sweet  sight 
She  hears  her  own  voice  with  a  new  delight ; 
And  if  the  babe  perchance  should  lisp  the  notes 
aright, 

6. 
Then  is  she  tenfold  gladder  than  before ! 
But  should  disease  or  chance  the  darling  take. 
What  then  avail  those  songs,  which  sweet  of  yore 
Were  only  sweet  for  their  sweet  echo's  sake  ? 
Dear  maid !  no  prattler  at  a  mother's  knee 
Was  e'er  so  dearly  prized  as  I  prize  thee : 
Why  was  I  mode  for  love,  and  love  denied  to  me  f 


FANCY  IN  NUBIBUS, 

OR  THE   POET   IN  THE  CLOUDS. 

0!  it  is  pleasant,  with  a  heart  at  ease, 

Just  after  sunset,  or  by  moonlight  skies, 
To  make  the  shining  clouds  be  what  you  please, 

Or  let  the  easily  persuaded  eyes 
Own  each  quaint  likeness  issuing  from  the  mould 

Of  a  friend's  fancy ;  or  with  head  bent  low 
And  cheek  aslant,  see  rivers  flow  of  gold 

Twixt  crimson  banks ;  and  then,  a  traveller,  go 
From   mount  to  mount   through  Cloldland,  gor 
geous  land! 

Or  list'ning  to  the  tide,  with  closed  sight, 
Be  that  blind  bard,  who  on  the  Chian  strand 

By  those  deep  sounds  possess'd,  with  inward  light 
Beheld  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey 

Rise  to  the  swelling  of  the  voiceful  sea. 


THE  TWO  FOUNTS. 

stanzas  addressed  to  a  lady  on  her  recovery 
with  unblemished  looks,  from  a  severe  at 
tack  of  pain. 

*Twa8  my  last  waking  thought,  how  it  could  be 
That  thou,  sweet  friend,  such  anguish  shouldst  endure 
When  straight  from  Dreamland  came  a  Dwarf,  and  he 
Could  tell  the  cause,  forsooth,  and  knew  the  cure. 

Methought  he  fronted  me,  with  peering  look 
Fix'd  on  my  heart;  and  rend  aloud  in  game 
The  loves  and  griefs  therein,  as  from  a  book  : 
And  utter'd  praise  like  one  who  wish'd  to  b.ame. 
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In  every  heart  (quoth  he)  since  Adam's  sin, 
Two  Founts  there  are,  of  suffering  and  of  cheer ! 
That  to  let  forth,  and  this  to  keep  within ! 
But  she,  whose  aspect  I  find  imaged  here, 

Of  Pleasure  only  will  to  all  dispense, 
Thai  Fount  alone  unlock'd,  by  no  distress 
Choked  or  turn'd  inward,  but  still  issue  thence 
I  nconquer'd  cheer,  persistent  loveliness. 

As  on  the  driving  cloud  the  shiny  Bow, 
That  gracious  thing  made  up  of  tears  and  light, 
'Mid  the  wild  rack  and  rain  that  slants  below 
Stands  smiling  forth,  unmoved  and  freshly  bright : 

As  though  the  spirits  of  all  lovely  flowers, 
Inweaving  each  its  wreath  and  dewy  crown, 
Or  ere  they  sank  to  earth  in  vernal  showers, 
Had  built  a  bridge  to  tempt  the  angels  down. 

Even  so,  Eliza !  on  that  face  of  thine. 

On  that  benignant  face,  whose  look  alone 

(The  soul's  translucence  through  her  crystal  shrine  !) 

Has  power  to  soothe  all  anguish  but  thine  own. 

A.  beauty  hovers  still,  and  ne'er  takes  wing, 
But  with  a  silent  charm  compels  the  stern 
And  torfring  Genius  of  the  bitter  spring 
To  shrink  aback,  and  cower  upon  his  urn. 

Who  then  needs  wonder,  if  (no  outlet  found 
In  passion,  spleen,  or  strife)  the  fount*  of  fain 
O'erflowing  beats  against  its  lovely  mound, 
And  in  wild  flashes  shoots  from  heart  to  brain  ? 

Sleep,  and  the  Dwarf  with  that  unsteady  gleam 
On  his  raised  lip,  that  aped  a  critic  smile, 
Had  pass'd  :  yet  I,  my  sad  thoughts  to  beguile, 
Lay  weaving  on  the  tissue  of  my  dream : 

Ttll  audibly  at  length  I  cried,  as  though 
Thou  hadst  indeed  been  present  to  my  eyes, 

0  sweet,  sweet  suilerer !  if  the  case  be  so, 

1  pray  thee,  be  less  good,  less  sweet,  less  wise ! 

In  every  look  a  barbed  arrow  send, 
On  these  soft  bps  let  scorn  and  anger  live! 
Do  an  v  tiling,  rather  than  thus,  sweet  friend  ! 
Hoard  for  thyself  the  pain  thou  wilt  not  give ! 


WHAT  IS  LIFE? 

Resembles  life  what  once  was  held  of  light, 
Too  ample  in  itself  for  human  sight  I 
An  absolute  self?  an  element  ungrounded  I 
All  that  we  see,  all  colors  of  all  shade 

By  encroach  of  darkness  made  ? 
Is  very  life  by  consciousness  unbounded  ? 
And  all  the  thoughts,  pains,  joys  of  mortal  breath, 
A  war-embrace  of  wrestling  life  and  death  ? 


THE  EXCHANGE. 

We  pledged  our  hearts,  my  love  and  I, — 
I  in  my  arms  the  maiden  clasping ; 

I  could  not  tell  the  reason  why, 
But,  oh !  I  trembled  like  an  aspen. 


Her  father's  love  she  bade  me  gain ; 

I  went  and  shook  like  any  reed ! 
I  strove  to  act  the  man — in  vain ! 

We  had  exchanged  our  hearts  indeed. 


SONNET, 

COMPOSED  BV  THE  SEASIDE,  OCTOBER  1817. 

Ou !  it  is  pleasant,  with  a  heart  at  ease. 

Just  after  sunset,  or  by  moonlight  skies, 

To  make  the  shifting  clouds  be  what  you  please ; 

Or  yield  the  easily  persuaded  eyes 

To  each  quaint  image  issuing  from  the  mould 
Of  a  friend's  fancy  ;  or  with  head  bent  low, 
And  cheek  aslant,  see  rivers  flow  of  gold 
Twixt  crimson  banks ;  and  then,  a  traveller,  go 

From  mount  to  mount,  through  Cloudland,  gorgeous 

land! 
Or  listening  to  the  tide,  with  closed  sight, 
Be  that  blind  bard,  who  on  the  Chian  strand, 
By  those  deep  sounds  possess' d,  with  inward  light 
Beheld  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey 
Rise  to  the  swelling  of  the  voiceful  sea ! 


EPIGRAMS. 

I. 

I  ask'd  my  fair,  one  happy  day, 

What  I  should  call  her  in  my  lay, 

By  what  sweet  name  from  Rome,  or  Greece, 

Nerera,  Laura,  Daphne,  Chloris, 

Carina,  Lalage,  or  Dons, 

Dorimenc,  or  Lucrecc  ! 

II. 

"  Ah,"  replied  my  gentle  fair  ; 

41  Dear  one,  what  are  names  but  air?— 

Choose  thou  whatever  suits  the  line; 

Call  me  Laura,  call  me  Chloris, 

Call  me  Lakige.  or  Doris, 

Only — only — call  me  thine!'' 


Sly  Belzebub  took  all  occasions 

To  try  Job's  constancy,  and  patience. 

He  took  his  honor,  took  his  health ; 

He  took  liis  children,  took  his  wealth, 

His  servants,  oxen,  horses,  cows, — 

But  cunning  Satan  did  not  take  his  spouse. 

But  Heaven,  that  brings  out  good  from  evil. 

And  loves  to  disappoint  the  devil, 

Had  predetermined  to  restore 

Twofold  all  he  had  before  ; 

His  servants,  hor>es,  oxen,  cows — 

Short-sighted  devil,  not  to  take  his  spouse ! 


Hoarse  Macvius  reads  his  hobbling  verse 
To  all,  and  at  all  times : 
And  finds  them  both  divinely  smooth, 
His  voice  as  well  as  rhymes. 
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But  M  fvius  mnk 
Thai  hsi  a  mow 
An  hi  without  ru 


Immured  hi*  tout  « 


L»wr  Monday  nil  the  unpen  said, 

TbiU  Mr. PM  dend  ; 

Why,  i.Wn,  nhat  anid  the  cily  I 
The  rcmli  port  sadly  (hook  [heir  head, 
And  t halting  flich'J,  and  sighing  said, 
"  Pity,  indeed,  'tis  pity!" 

Bui  when  the  mid  report  was  fonnd 
A  rumor  wholly  without  ground. 
Why.  then,  what  raid  the  city  7 
The  other  aiw  parli  shook  thfir  head. 
Repeating  what  Iho  leiilh  had  said. 


»prtf!" 


Toulpoei 
DtnrSir*- 

For -la.  in 


THE  WANDERINGS  OF  C.W.V 


ly  father.  ve!«!itl1c*tr 
anil  wo  ahull  come  into  ilie  open  moonlight"  TWv 
road  KW  through  8  form  or  lir-treis  ;  at  ita  euliaarw 
thp  Ireea  aloud  II  rti-tonifJ  from  ™rh  orber.  and  iW 
paih  wdi  brad.  :md  iho  moonlithi,  and  ihe  mncn^fht 
■haduw-a  rcpowl  npon  il.  and  npponn-d  quietly  toia- 
lint.ii  iln.i  nUtuda.     Bnl  mo  the  path  winded  anJ 

apeckled,  t 
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Ant  Ciin  Ufted  up  his  voice  end  cried  hitierly, 
end  nd.  -The  Mighty  One  Ihol  pcrscclltelh  mo  in 
on  ttusride  and  no  thai  |  he  pursuolh  my  mill  like 
the  Hind,  like  the  sand-blast  he  paim-th  ttnnutti  im  . 
he  u  inumi  me  even  as  the  nit'.  O  Ihnl  I  might  bo 
utterly  to  more !  1  desire  to  die— yea,  the  things 
ibat  never  had  life,  neither  move  lliey  upon  ilie 
earth — bsholdl  they  seem  precious  10  mine  eyes.  O 
ihnl  ■  m  might  livo  without  the  breath  of  hie  nos- 
trils! So  i  might  abide  in  darkness,  and  blackness, 
and  an  empty  spare  '.  Yea,  I  would  lie  down,  I  would 
not  rise,  neither  would  I  Mir  my  limbe  till  I  became 
•a  the  rock  in  (he  den  or  iho  lion,  on  which  the 
young  lion  rented)  his  head  whilst  he  alecpoib.  For 
the  torrent  that  HnA  litr  otr  hath  »  void'.  and  An 
clouda  in  heaven  look  terribly  on  me ;  die  Mighty 
One  who  ii  against  me  speakelli  in  Iho  wind  of  the 
cedar  grove;  and  in  silence  am  1  dried  up."  Then 
Knos  ipoke  to  his  father:  ■  Arise,  my  fitrj ic-r.  nii-,.\ 
we  are  but  a  link'  way  !njm  Ihe  ]<l;i<i'  where  1  found 
the  eako  and  iho  pitcher."  Anil  Cain  said, "  How 
knoweat  thou!"  and  the  child  answered—" Behold, 
the  here  rocks  are  a  few  of  thy  stride*  distant  from 
[he  fore*!;  and  while  even  innv  thou  wert  Idling  up 
thy  voice,  I  heard  the  echo,"  Then  the  child  took 
hold  of  hia  dither,  as  if  he  would  roue  him  :  and 
Cain  being  Sunt  and  feeble,  rose  slowly  ou  his  knees 
•nd  pressed  himself  against  the  trunk  of  a  tir,  ami 
Rood  upright,  and  folluwed  the  child. 

The  palh  was  dark  till  within  three  strides'  length 

Ihick  black  tree*  formed  a  low  arch,  and  the  moon- 
light appeared  for  a  moment  like  a  dazzling  pottel. 
Enoe  ran  before  ami  stood  m  thiojienair;  and  when 
Cain,  hia  father,  emr-wii  from  the  darkness,  the 
child  was  affrighted.    Pat  the  mighty  limha  of  Cain 

and  aullen  eye  beneath:  and  iho  black  abundant 
fecks  on  either  aide,  a  rank  and  tangled  mim,  wore 
stained  and  scorched,  as  though  the  group  of  n 
burning  iron  hand  had  striven  to  mnd  iheui  .  and  hi-- 
ice  told  in  a  strange  and  terrible  language 
s  that  had  bucn,  and  were,  and  were  mil 


The  scene  around  was  desolate ;  aa  far  aa  the  eye 
rould  reach  it  was  desolate :  the  bare  rucks  faced 
«ch  other,  anil  kill  u  long  and  wide  interval  of  thin 
while  sand.  Von  miulit  wander  tin  and  look  round 
and  round,  and  peep  into  the  crevices  of  Ihe  rocks, 
and  discover  no.hing    that  u. -know  lodged  the  i nil u- 

mor,  no  autumn  :  and  Ilie  winter's  mow.  Ihol  would 
have  been  lovely,  fell  not  on  these  hot  rocka  and 
scorching  sands.  MM  morning  lurk  had  poised 
himself  over  this  desert;  but  the  linen  serjiviit  ol'lm 
hissed  there  beneath  the  talons  nr  Ilie  vulture,  and 
ihe  vulture  screamed,  his  wings  imprisoned  within 
the  coils  of  the  serpent  The  pointed  and  shattered 
Eumraita  of  the  ridges  of  ihe  rocks  made  a  rude 
mimicry  of  human  concerns,  and  seemed  to  proph- 
esy mutely  of  things  ihnl  then  were  not:  steeples, 
and  battlements,  arid  ships  viiib  naked  mas*  As  Gir 
from  the  wood  as  a  lioy  might  sling  a  pebble  of  the 

lance  from  Ihe  main  ridge.  It  had  been  precipitated 
there  perhaps  by  (he  groan  which  the  Earth  uttered 
when  our  first  lather  fell.  Before  yon  approached,  it 
appeared  In  lie  llal  on  the  ground,  but  its  baas  ilant- 


.1.  and  be 
might  Btai 


had   linn 

this  place  lie  led  his  lather.  B 

ed  the  rock  they  beheld  a  umni 
towards  them,  and  they  were 
id,  when  Ihey  heard  him  an 
iloud.  "Woe  is  me!  woe  is  m 

again,  and  yet  1  am  perishing  Ma 

ger." 


Have  not  I  often  b.. 

voice!    O  my  father! 

trembled  ciceedingly.  Tito  va 

in  misery,  who  despairs 
refrain  hiniscf  f  from  weeping  t. 
behold  1    Enoa  glided  forward, 
round  the  lane  of  the  rock,  stoc 
and  looked  up  into  hi*  thee.    A 
ed,  and  turned  round,  and  Cak 
liiuus  and  bis  face  were  (boat 
whom  he  Itad  killed  1   And  Cain  ■ 
struggles  in  hia  sleep  because  of  ■ 
riblcneas  of  a  dream. 

Thus  as  ho  Blood  in  silence  and 
the  Shape  fell  ut  his  feet,  and  on 
and  cried  out  with  a  bilter  oil 
bum  of  Adam,  whom  Eve,  my  n: 

■ri'i'ii  pastures  liy  the  mJo  "f  miiol  riven,  and  thou 
ulledst  me;  and  now  i  biu  m  niiMiy."  Then  Cain 
losed  his  eyes,  and  hid  them  with  hia  hands ;  and 
gain  he  o|*ncd  Ins  tw.,  and  looked  around  him, 
nd  said  to  Enon. "  Waal  beholden  thou!  Didtt  (ban 
tear  a  voice,  my  son  I"    »  Yes,  my  lather,  I  beheld 

a  in  iiTni.Nii  gnnnrni-,  and  lie  uttered  a  tweet 

roice,  lull  of  lamcniatiiHi."    Then  Cain  raked  up 

the   Shape  that  was  like   Abel,  and  said: — "The 

Creator  of  our  lailior.  who  had  niapeet  nntn  thee, 

d  unlti  Ihy  odiTiiif.  whrn-liire   hath  he  forsaken 

io  1"  Then  the  filia|-c  sltrieked  it  second  time,  and 

it  his  garment,  and  his  naked  skin  was  like  the 

tile  aonds  beneath  their  t<"i ;  and  he  shrieked  yet 

bird  time,  and  threw  liinwlt'cm  hia  face  upon  tb* 

sand  that  anH  blank  uiih   the  shadow  of  Ihe  rock, 

.  Cain  and  Em*  sate  beside  him  \  the  child  by  hia 

il  hand,  and  Cain   by  his  left.    They  were  all 

re  under  the  rock,  anil  uiiliin  ihe  ihtdow.    Tha 

po  dun  woa  like  Aliel   raised  himself  up,  and 

cc  to  the  child  I  "  I  know  where  the  cold  mien 

but  1  may  not  drink  ;  wherefore  didatthou  then 

t  away  my  pitcher  J"    lint  Cain  said,  "Didst  thou 

find  favor  in  the  tight  of  ihe  Lord  thy  God  r 

The  Shape  answered.  "The    Lord  is  God  of  the 

living  only,  the  Bead   have   another  God."    Then 

ilie  rhild  Kttaa  lifted  up  his  eves  and  prayed  I  but 

lain  rejoiced  secretly  in  his  heart.   "  Wretched  shall 

they  lie  all  ihe  days  of  their  nmrnit  life,"  eiclaimed 

the  Shape.  "  who  sachlit:e  worthy  and  acceptable. 

aacriliccs  to  iho  God  of  the  detidi  but  alter  death 

their  toil  cetuelh.  Woe  is  me,  for  I  was  wall  beloved 

by  Ihe  God  of  the  living,  and  cruel  Wert  thou,  O 

my  brother,  who  didst  snatch  mi  away  from  bat 
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power  und  his  dominion.''  Iiavir 
words,  lie  rose  mdilcnly,  and  Hod 
and  Coin  Mid  in  hit  heart,  "  The  curse  or  Iho  Lord 
it  on  me ;  but  who  ii  ihe  Cod  of  ilia  dead  H  and  be 
ran  alter  the  Shape,  and  the  Shape  AM  shrieking 
over  the  sonde,  anil  the  auidi  rose 
behind  the  Heps  ol'  Cain,  bill  Ibo 
was  like  Abel  disturbed  not  the  sands.  He  greatly 
outran  Cain,  and  turning  •lion,  he  wheeled  round, 
and  enmo  again  to  the  rock  where  ihey  had  been 
silling,  and  where  Eiuh  alill  Mood;  mid  the  child 
taught  hold  of  hii  garment  as  he  posted  hjr, 
fell  upon  tha  ground.  And  Coin  slopped,  tun!  be- 
holding liiin  not,  mid,  ■  he  hiu  pawed  in  in  ihe  dark 
wood*."  and  he  walked  slowly  back  10  the  rocki ; 
and  when  ho  reached  it  Ibo  child  told  him  thai  he 
had  caught  hold  of  his  carmeni  as  ho  jiikmnI  by,  and 
thai  the  man  had  fallen  upnt  " 


agony.  Now.  1  pray  [lire,  liy  thy  ilucfc*,  and  by  thy 
nurture*,  anil  by  the  quiet  riven  whiih  thou  liu  elm, 
that  thou  tell  me  all  tliat  iIhiu  kuovn-m.  Who  i*  the 
(tod  of  the  dead  !  where  doih  he  Iraki'  liin  dwelling 
whit  secriliiot  are  act'cp:nl>lo  unto  him  '  lor  I  hnvt 

e-T'-rril.  (lilt  ll-ivi"  T|1H  '-:■",  ri-r-r  jvnl  ;    I    111',  n  )iri|-:i!. 

and  have  nut  been  brant;  and  how  can  I  Iw  allUrled 
more  tlian  I  already  ami"  Tim  Shape  arose  anc 
answered,  "O  tliat  thou  hatlst  had  pity  mi  me  u»  I 
wUl  have  pity  on  thee,  r'ollow  me,  Son  of  Adorn 
uid  bring  (by  child  with  thee!" 

And  they  three  passed  over  Ihe  white  tends  be- 
tween the  rucks,  silent  as  the  shaduwi 


,\i.u:<;iH(K'  visiox. 


ow  unfelt,  bul  never  forgotten-  It  waa  at  ooca  fa 
iclancholy  of  hope  and  of  reedguaanL 
Wo  had  not  long  been  fellow-Uavetlen,  ere  a  Me 
den  tempest  of  wind  and  rem  (breed  na  to  seek  pn. 
lion  in  the  vaulted  door-way  of  a  lone  chapeiij 
d  we  sate  bee  to  face  each  on  the  atone  bora 
mg-aidc  the  Inw.  weal  he  retained  wall,  and  at  dot 
pusiible  to  the  massy  door. 

After  a  pauie  of  silence  :  Even  thnc.  said  he.  lilt 
o  strangers  that  have  lied  to  the  same  shelter  ton 
3  same  storm,  not  seldom  do  Detrssir  and  Hojt 
irt  for  the  first  lime  in  the  porch  of  Death!   A.i 
Iremn  meet,  1  answered  ;  bul  yours  «va*  a  anaap 
il  lirjonary  thought.    The  better  then  doih  it  re- 
seem  both  the  place  and  me,   he  replied.    Fnsa  i 
"  'ismiiary  will  thou  hear  a  Virion  T    Mark  that  nnd 
vh  through  this  torn'iit  of  rain!     Fire  and  nw 
veu  hero  thy  adage  bolus  true,  and  is  iruih  it  B* 
wnil  of  my  Vision.    1  entreated  him   to  rsnene 
lulling  hie  face  tuwnnJs  the  arch  and  yel  avrraiu; 
ib  eye  from  it,  he  teemed  lo  eeek  and  prepare  tan 
word*:  till  liiiening  lo  the  wind  thai  echoed  withu 
ilic  hollow  edifice,  and  to  the  rain  without. 


lie  gradually  sunk  away,  alike  from  me  and  from  Li 
in  purpusn.  and  amid  the  gloom  of  ihe  ain  "* 
the  duskiness  of  dial  place,  he  me  like  an  as- 
:tii  mi  a  rich  man's  sepulchre,  or  like  a  anawr 

10  is  watching  the  warned  moon  and  aonoMh  ait 
■rung  at  Length  from  his  brief  trance  of  abraar- 
ii.  Mat  omMMp  and  an  atoning  smile  he  renesssf 

[luring  one  of  those  shod  furloughs  ironi  thesemn 
of  ihe  Hotly,  which  ibo  Soul  may  sometimei  obnsg 
even  in  thin,  ill  nutiiani  tlaie.  I  found  myseif  in  a 
vast  plain,  which  I  iniiueil lately  knew  to  be  the  Vet- 
ley  of  Life.  It  posseesod  on  aanmiariing  direnin  •* 
soils :  and  here  waa  a  runny  spot,  and  there  •  aart 
forming  ,jutl  such  a  niiiture  of  sunshine  sal 

in  an  April  day,  when  the   thin   broken  dea& 
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in  the  holier  recess  of  which  the  great  Godd 
panooally  resided.  Himself  too  he  bade  me  reverence, 
as  the  consecrated  minister  of  her  rites.  Awe-struck 
by  the  name  of  Religion,  I  bowed  before  the  priest, 
and  humbly  and  earnestly  entreated  him  to  conduct 
me  into  her  presence.  He  assented.  Offerings  he  took 
from  me,  with  mystic  sprinklings  of  water  and  with 
salt  he  purified,  and  with  strange  sufflauons  he  ex- 
orcised me ;  and  then  led  me  through  many  a  dark 
and  winding  alley,  the  dew-damps  of  which  chilled 
my  flesh,  and  the  hollow  echoes  under  my  feet, 
mingled,  methought,  with  moanings,  affrighted  me. 
At  length  we  entered  a  large  hall,  without  window, 
or  spiracle,  or  lamp.  The  asylum  ant^dormitory  it 
seemed  of  perennial  night — only  that  the  walls  were 
brought  to  the  eye  by  a  number  of  self-luminous 
inscriptions  in  letters  of  a  pale  pulchral  light,  that 
held  strange  neutrality  with  the  darkness,  on  the 
verge  of  which  it  kept  its  rayless  vigil.  I  could  rend 
diem,  methought ;  but  though  each  one  of  the  words 
taken  separately  I  seemed  to  understand,  yet  when  I 
took  them  in  sentences,  they  were  riddles  and  in- 
comprehensible. As  I  stood  meditating  on  these  hard 
sayings,  my  guide  thus  addressed  me — Read  and  be- 
lieve :  these  are  mysteries ! — At  the  extremity  of  the 
vast  hall  the  Goddess  was  placed.  Her  features,  blend- 
ed with  darkness,  rose  out  to  my  view,  terrible,  yet 
vacant  I  prostrated  myself  before  her,  and  then 
retired  with  my  guide,  soul-withered,  and  wondering, 
and  dissatisfied. 

As  1  re-entered  the  body  of  the  temple,  I  heard  a 
deep  bun  as  of  discontent.   A  few  whose  eyes  wore 
bright,  and  either  piercing  or  steady,  and   whose 
ample  foreheads,  with  the  weighty  bar,  ridge-like, 
above  the  eyebrows,  bespoke  observation  followed  | 
by  meditative  thought ;  and  a  much  larger  number,  • 
who  were  enraged  by  the  severity  and  insolence  of  j 
the  priests  in  exacting  their  offerings,  hud  collected 
in  one  tumultuous  group,  and  with  a  confused  outcry 
of  M  this  is  the  Temple  of  Superstition!"  after  much 
contumely,  and  turmoil,  and  cruel  maltreatment  on 
all  sides,  rushed  out  of  the  pile:  and  1,  methought, 
joined  them. 

We  speeded  from  the  Temple  with  hasty  stops,1 
and  had  now  nearly  gono  round  half  the  valley,  | 
when  we  were  addressed  by  a  woman,  tall  beyond , 
the  stature  of  mortals,  and  with  a  something  more 
than  human  in  her  countenance  and  mien,  which  yet 
could  by  mortals  be  only  felt,  not  conveyed  by  words 
or  intelligibly  distinguished.     Deep  reflection,  ani- ' 
mated   by  ardent  feelings,  was  displayed  in  lhcm:j 
and  hope,  without  its  uncertainty,  and  a  something 
more  than  all  these,  which  I   understood   not,  but 
which  yet  seemed  to  blend  all  these  into  a  divine  | 
unity  of  expression.    Her  garments  were  white  and 
matronly,  and  of  tho  simplest  texture.    We  inquired 
her  name.  My  name,  she  replied,  is  Religion. 

The  more  numerous  part  of  our  company,  affright- ' 
ed  by  the  very  sound,  and  sore  from  recent  impostures 
or  sorceric*,  hurried  onwards  and  examined  no  far- , 
iner.    A  few  of  us,  struck  by  the  manifest  opposition . 
of  her  form  and  manners  to  those  of  the  living 
Td>l,  whom  we  had  so  recently  abjured,  agreed  to 
follow   her,   though  with   cautious   circumspection. 
She  Ir-tl  us  to  an  eminence  in  the  midst  of  the  valley, ! 
fm:ii  the  top  of  which  we  could  command  the  whole  j 
plain,  and  observe  the  relation  of  the  dillerent  parts . 
of  f-r.ch  to  the  olhrr,  and  oJ*  each  to  ihc  whole,  and 
of  all  to  each.  She  then  gave  us  an  o;>lic  glass  which  j 


assisted  without  contradicting  our  natural  vision,  and 
enabled  us  to  see  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Valley 
of  Life :  though  our  eye  even  thus  assisted  permitted 
us  only  to  behold  a  light  and  a  glory,  but  what  we 
could  not  descry,  save  only  that  it  toot,  and  that  it 
was  most  glorious. 

And  now,  with  the  rapid  transition  of  a  dream,  I 
had  overtaken  and  rejoined  the  moro  numerous  party 
who  hod  abruptly  left  us,  indignant  at  the  very  name 
of  religion.  They  journeyed  on,  goading  each  other 
with  remembrances  of  post  oppressions,  and  never 
looking  back,  till  in  tho  eagerness  to  recede  from  the 
Temple  of  Superstition,  they  had  rounded  the  whole 
circle  of  the  valley.  And  lo!  there  faced  us  the 
mouth  of  a  vast  cavern,  at  the  base  of  a  lofty  and 
almost  perpendicular  rock,  the  interior  side  of  which, 
unknown  to  them,  and  unsuspected,  formed  the  ex- 
treme and  backward  wall  of  tho  Temple.  An  im- 
patient crowd,  we  entered  tho  vast  and  dusky  cave 
which  was  the  only  perforation  of  tho  precipice. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  cave  sate  two  figures,*  the  first, 
by  her  dress  and  gestures,  I  knew  to  be  Sensuality; 
the  second  form,  from  the  fierceness  of  his  demeanor, 
and  tho  brutal  seornfulness  of  his  looks,  declared 
himself  to  ho  the  monster  Blasphemy.  He  uttered 
big  words,  and  yet  ever  and  anon  1  observed  that  he 
turned  pale  at  his  own  courage.  We  entered.  Some 
remained  in  tho  opening  of  the  cave,  with  the  one  or 
the  other  of  its  guardians.  The  rest,  and  I  among 
them,  pressed  on,  till  we  reached  an  ample  chamber, 
that  seemed  the  centre  of  tho  rock.  The  climate  of 
the  place  was  unnaturally  cold. 

In  the  furthest  distance  of  the  chamber  sate  an 
old  dim-eyed  man,  poring  with  a  microscope  over 
the  Torso  of  a  statue  which  hod  neither  basis,  nor 
fei  t,  nor  head  ;  but  on  its  breast  was  carved  Nature! 
To  this  he  continually  applied  his  glass,  and  seemed 
enraptured  with  the  various  inequalities  which  it 
rendered  visible  on  the  seemingly  polished  surface 
of  the  nvirble. — Vet  evermore  was  tliis  delight  and 
triumph  followed  by  expressions  of  hatred,  and  ve- 
hement railings  against  a  IJeing,  who  yet,  ho  assured 
us,  had  no  existence.  This  mystery  suddenly  recalled 
to  me  what  1  had  read  in  the  Holiest  Recess  of  tho 
temple  of  Si.'prrttfitwn.  The  old  man  spoke  in  divers 
tongues,  and  continued  to  utter  other  and  most  strange 
mysteries.  Among  the  rest  he  talked  much  and  ve- 
hemently concerning  an  infinite  scries  of  causes  and 
elfccts,  which  he  explained  to  be — a  string  of  blind 
men,  the  last  of  whom  caught  hold  of  the  skirt 
of  the  one  before  him,  he  of  the  next,  and  so  on  till 
they  were  all  out  of  sight :  and  that  they  all  walked 
infallibly  straight,  without  making  one  false  step, 
though  all  were  alike  blind.  Methought  I  borrowed 
courage  from  surprise,  and  asked  him, — Who  then  is 
at  the  head  to  guide  them?  He  looked  at  me  with 
inelliible  contempt,  not  unmi\<' 1  with  an  angry  sus- 
picion, and  then  replied,  "  .No  one.  The  string  of 
blind  men  went  v;\  for  ever  wiibout  any  lieginning . 
for  although  one  blind  man  <  » V.d  not  move  witho.it 
stumbling,  yet  iuliniie  blindne.-*  supplied  the  want  of 
sbzht."  I  burn  into  laughter,  which  in&uinily  turned  lo 
terror — for  as  he  started  forward  in  rage,  I  caught 
a  glance  of  him  from  behind  :  and  lo!  1  beheld  a 
monster  bilbrm  and  Janus-headed,  in  the  hinder  face 
and  shape  of  which  I  instantly  recognized  the  drea«t 
countenance  of  Stri  usi ni"N — and  in  the  terror  I 
awoke. 
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THE  IMPROVISATORE; 
OK  '-JOHN  ANDERSON.  MY  JO.  JOHN  " 
SctXS : — -i  tpacunu  dVomj'-roan,  with  ouuic-i 


Ask  ocr  friend,  the  Ira  pimvisiiorr ;  here  he  pomps  i 
Kale  hu  m  favor  to  ask  of  yoo.  Sir :  il  i*  that  vou 
Kilt  repeat  the  ballad  that  Mr. rung  n  meetly. 

Il  ■  in  Moore'*  Irith  Melodiea;  bat  I  do  not  re- 
collect Ibe  words  distinctly.  The  moral  of  them, 
however,  I  take  to  be  this  — 

Lev*  *HH  ataaal  u-  ■»■»  if  », 


What  are  the  line*  you  repeated  from  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  which  my  brother  admired  no  much' 
It  begin  with  ■ocoethuir  about  two  vine*  B  cloae 
that  their  lendrila  intermingle. 


WeB.  well.  I  will  be 
commence*  Ibe  dx-irourw ;  Mr-  Moore' 
the  ten.    Lore,  aa  " 


•kiiptr  to  &W  Fnm!>.    But  b  rot  Lore  (be  a 
oth'         ■ 

miiM>  Made  In  Ltctei). 
He  never  loved  who  thinka  w. 

Brother,  we  don't  want  joa.  There  ■  Mia.  ] 

ot  arrange  the  flower-me  without  yoo.  Thai 

I II  have  my  revengi 

Off!  off!  Now  dear  tir  —  Love. yoo i 

Hoah!  PrtachiB'.  you  mean.  E3bsa 

sun  [wpaboalyk- 
MMri 

Well  then.  I  waa  Myfw  that  lave. 


know  what  1  wil  Mf '. 


well-known  ballad.  "John  A 
in  addition  to  a  depth  arid  corwancy  of  rj 
no  every-day  occurrence,  ruppoaea  a  nr 
in  lily  and  Icndcmne  of  nature;  a 

delight  in  the  detail  of  sympathy,  it 
viable  (igns  of  the  sacrament  with; 
were,  the  pulses  of  the  life  of  love. 
will  which,  ■ 
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jj  ihon,  there  ui 


ll  I  ill' . 


celten 


>hkh,w 


■ffeeb 


l  did  by  righl 

idncas  its  Playfellow,  and  dares  make  tjwrt  of 
tune  and  infirmity,  while,  in  llto  perwui  of  ■  ihott- 
sand-foldly  endeared  partner,  wo  ibel  for  aged  Viktui 
the  careasing  fondnese  tint  belongs  10  the  Ihhocenci 
of  childhood,  and  repeal  ihe  tome  attention"  and 
'  *  at  had  been  dictated  by  i 
umi  object  when  aimed  in 


gnue 

nmnm 

Well.  Sir ;  you  have  aid  quite  enough  to  make  ma 
despair  of  finding  u  -  John  Anderson,  my  jo,  John," 
loiter  down  the  hill  of  life  with. 

Not  ao !  Good  men  are  not,  1  Iran,  ao  much  icarccr 
than  good  women,  but  ihnt  what  another  would  find 
in  you,  you  may  liojio  to  find  in  onolhcr.     But  woll. 


-what  an  elevating  idea! 


If  *  bant 

At  aU  eve 

aled,  are  rarely  found  united  in  a  single  individual- 
How  much  more  rare  mint  it  be.  thai  two  at   ' 
dividual!  ibould  meet  together  in  litis  wide 

Husband  and  Wife!  A  peiaon  may  he  highly' 
bio  on  ihe  whole,  nay.  amiable  aa  neighbor,  friend, 
housemate — in  abort  in  all  ihe  concentric  circle*  of 
attachment,  «tve  only  Ihe  lait  and  innjml ;  and  yet 
from  how  many  en  uhh  ba  i-iininged  ftm  the  IurWi 
perfection  in  Ibis!  Pride,  coldnoaa  or  Gntidku 
of  nature,  worldly  carta,  an  amioiit  or  ambilioi 
pndrjon,  a  passion  fur  ditpiay,  a  sullen  temper — one 
or  the  other— loo  often  proves  "  ihe  dead  lly  ' 
rompoat  of  spices."  and  any  one  ii  enough  10 
lor  [ho  precious  balio  of  tuiclion.  Tor  tome  numbly 
good  aorl  of  people,  too,  there  ii  not  aoldotn 

',  if  you  will,  it/Bar  vanity,  that 


Uiklli  1   llil-  ]■ 


P.,Mt- 


imponance.    And 

lion  of  their  own  value  is,  for  the  moat  port,  gr 
ed  on  negative  qualities,  no  Ihcy  have  no  belter  I 
of  preserving  the  lamo  bill  by  w^oliors— thai 
not  doing  or  laying  any  thing,  that  might  be  put 
for  fond,  tally,  or  nonsensical,— or  [to  uae  iheir  own 
phrase)  by  nrfer  fvrgttling  tiemtclirs,  which  •time  of 
their  acquaintance  are  tiniluiri  table  enough  to  think 
object  (hey  could  be  employed  in 


The  boon,  prefigured  in  bin  earlieal  wiah  ! 

The  fair  fulfilment  of  hip  poety. 

Win ti  Hi  juung  hearlfimi  yoarn'd  tor  sympathy. 


Fniih  oaks  her  daily  bread, 
And  Fancy  mufl  bo  fed ! 
Now  ao  it  chanced— from  n 


""■  (in  nanorr  lo  a  whitper  from  BlMMM 

To  a  hair!  He  mini  have  sate  for  it  liirawif.  Save 

me  from  auch  follu !  But  Ihey  are  out  of  [he  question. 

True !  but  die  nnw  effect  n  produced  in  thousands 
by  the  too  general  insensibility  to  a  very  important 
troth ;  thi*  namely,  that  the  HisaJtv  of  human  life  ia 
■lads  tip  of  large  masaea,  each  separated  from  tli 
other  by  certain  mierval*.    One  year,  the  death  of 
child  ;  yean  after,  a  failure  in  Irada ;  after  anothi 
laager   or  shorter  interval,  a  dnnghter  may  have 
married   unhappily ;— in  all  but  the  singularly 
fortunate,  the  integral  parti  that  compose  Ihe  i 
lotal  of  the  unhappinws  of  a  man's  life,  are  easily 
counted,  and  distinctly  remembered.    The 
of  life,  on  Ihe  contrary,  b  made  up  of  tn 
lions — the  little,  soon -forgotten  charities  < 
smile,  a  kind  look,  a  heartfelt  compliment  in  the  ilia- 


i  was  li.'.l,  his  heart  all  ebb  and  1 
1  bark,  in  eomo  hnlfabolter'd  bar 
ti  anchor  driving  lo  and  fro. 


,,    Null    w 


trlurk; 


i  some  insidious  blight  had  struck, 
ninl  flower,  which  pasl  its  blow 
mal  spell  -1ml!  e'er  revive ; 
loin,  and  afraid  lo  know. 
ibis  leaa'd  him  lo  and  fro ; 
keeping  Love.  Love  Hope  alive. 


Those  ■parkling  colors,  once  bia  boost. 
Fading,  one  by  one  away, 

Thin  and  huelras  aa  a  ghost, 

Poor  Fancy  on  her  sick-bed  lay , 

111  at  distance,  worse  when  near. 

Telling  her  dreams  to  jealous  Fear' 
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Where  wu  it  then,  the  tuciable  sprite 

Thai  cimvn'il  Ihe  Poet's  cup  and  detk'd  his  dish ! 

Itself  a  substance  by  no  other  right 
Bui  that  ii  intercepted  Reason's  light ; 
h  drnnn'd  his  eve:,  it  dnrken'd  mi  his  brow, 
A  peevish  mood,  ■  tedious  lime,  I  trow! 
Thank  Heaven !  'I  is  nol  h>  noiv. 


O  bliss  of  blissful  hours! 

The  boon  of  Heaven's  decreeing, 

While  yet  in  Eden',  bowers 

Dwelt  Ihe  Fiisl  Husband  and  his  sinless  Male! 

The  one  snrci  I'luiii  nliirh.  |.i:< ■■■■■:-  I leaven agreeing 

They  bore  iviih  ttirnt  ihnmgli  kili-n'?  H.r-.n,:  piti-! 

Of  lift's  guy  BuninKT-tnle  ihr  mjvrui  Rose! 

Lute  ml  minis  Ainaranlh.  thai  more  fmgranl  blows 

When  Rssntiii '«  ftmiers  all  fall  or  fade  ; 

If  this  were  ever  bis.  in  untwanl  being, 

Or  bul  hii  own  true  Inve'i  pnweird  shade. 

NjW.  tbal  i l  1  tf'.'Llli  !-■,-'  ,'H.n  i.   ,i  .  .^    In-  kinm-. 

Thai  whether  r'-al  Of  niagit  show, 

Whate'er  ii  w  it  is  no  longer  so; 

Though  bean  be.  lonrMimc.  Htsya  laid  low, 

Yet.  Lady!  deem  him  not  tuvblcstt 

The  certainty  ibai  struck  Hope  dead. 

Hath  left  rn— lllllll  in  her  stead : 


THE  GABDF.X  OF  BOCCACCIO. 

Or  late,  in  one  of  ttmM  man.  weary  hours. 

Whrfi  li!'.L  F-l'i'-li-  ,'iii|i-,n;  i.,["  n!l  ivriinl  powers. 
A  dreary  mood,  which  lie  who  ne'er  baa  known 
May  bless  his  happy  lor,  I  tare  alone ; 
And,  from  ihe  numliiriE  spell  io  win  relief, 
CsJl'd  on  Ihe  past  tiic  thought  of  glee  or  goaf. 
In  vain !  bereft  nliko  of  Brief  and  glee. 


Or  lent  ■  lustre  lo  Ihe  earnest  scan 
Of  manhood,  musing  what  and  whence  is  ran 
Wild  sirain  of  Scalds,  that  in  the  sea-worn  cs 
Rehearsed  their  war-spell  In  the  winds  and  v 
Or  fateful  hymn  of  those  prophetic  maids. 
Thai  call'd  on  Hcrtho  in  deep  fore-si  glades ; 


Orm 


trail™ 


erd  ihe  I 


Or  rhyme  of  city  pomp,  of  monk  and  priest. 
Judge,  mayor,  and  many  a  guild  in  long  nrray, 
To  high-church  pniinjr  on  the  great  saint  ■  day. 
And  many  a  verse  which  to  myself  I  sang. 
That  woke  the  tear,  yet  stole  away  the  pang. 
Of  hopes  which  in  lamenting  I  renew'd. 
And  last,  a  matron  now.  of  sober  mien, 
Yei  radiant  still  and  with  no  earthly  sheen. 
Whom  as  a  faery  child  my  childhood  woo 'd 
Even  in  my  dawn  of  thought — Philosophv. 
Though  then  unconscious  of  hereeif.  panlSe. 
She  bore  no  other  name  than  Poesy; 
And.  hke  a  gill  from  heaven,  in  lifeful  glee, 
Thai  bad  but  newly  left  a  mother's  knre. 
Prattled  and  play'd  wild  lunl  and  Dower,  and  ma 
As  if  wiih  elfin  playfellows  well  known. 
And  life  reveal'd  lo  innocence  alone. 


Now  nuiidi-r  through  the  Edea  of  thy  hand; 

rate  AW  green  arches,  on  the  fountain  dear 

S-,-  jru^iiiriii  -ii.jilim-  of  (he  creasing  deer, 

And  with  that  serviceable  nymph  I  stoop. 

The  crystal  from  its  restless  pool  to  scoop. 

I  see  no  longer!  I  myself  am  there, 

S;i  i,ii  Lin'  i:ii,iiii-!--UHiri|r  and  the  banquet  share. 

Tit  I.  that  sweep  thai  lute's  love-echoing  strings. 

And  gals  upon  the  maid  who  gntiiig  sings: 

Or  pause  and  listen  to  ihe  tinkling  hetla 

I- jvni  !>:■'  ii'uii  NHMT,  ii  i  id  ilunk  thai  i  here  the  dwell 

With  old  Boccaccio's  soul  I  stand  passim. 

And  breathe  on  air  like  life,  thai  swell 
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Set !  Boecaee  sils.  unfolding  on  bis  knees 

The  new-found  roll  of  old  Muonidea;* 

Bui  finn  his  diuiiiIl-'b  fold,  onii  near  Ihe  heart. 

I'cen  Cltid'i  Holy  Itouk  of  Love's  sweet  smart!  t 

O  all-enjoying  and  nil-blending  sage. 

Long  be  it  mini?  lo  con  ihy  initxy  page, 

Where,  half  eonceal'd.  [lie  eye  of  laney  views 

Fauna,  nymphs,  and  winged  tainu,  all  gnu-ioua  lo  Ihy 

SOU  in  ihy  garden  !el  me  watch  their  pmoka, 
And  hb  in  Dian's  vest  between  the  rnuks 
Of  Ihe  trim  vines.  soma  moid  thai  half  believes 
The  vatal  tires,  of  which  her  lover  grieves, 
Yr'ilh  that  ily  uilyr  peering  through  the  leave*! 


MY  BAPTISMAL  BIRTH-DAY. 


octomr  S8ih. 

Bow  unto  God  in  Christ-  in  Christ,  my  Ar.r,! 
What,  Ihal  E.irih  Inin,  were  not  lout  ihruply. rather 
Than  forfeiT  Ihal  ble«  \»me.  by  which  wo  rail 
The  Holt  One,  Ihe  Almighty  Cod,  Our  F.tiikri 
Fitou  !  in  Christ  wo  live    and  Chrat  in  Tliee  : 
EleroeJ  Thou,  and  everlasting  We! 


orth  I  drear!  n 


The  Heir  of  Heaven,  ha 

In  Chriil  I  lite,  in  Christ  1  draw  the  orenih 
Of  ihe  true  Life.  1*1  Sea.  and  tinnli.  am!  S 
Wage  war  Bgninst  me  I  un  my  front  I  show 
Their  mighty  Master's  seal !  In  vain  May  try 
To  end  my  Life,  who  con  but  end  ill  Woe. 


FRAGMENTS 
FROM  TI1E  WRF.CK  OF  MF.MORYi 


lslnlK™./«t  Irttnit. 


of  poetry,  lo  observe,  Ihal  t 
Creek  melrcs  U)  Ihe  Englisl 
by  ■  iibsti luting  quality  of  so. 
accentuated  or  comparatively 
fur  what,  in  Ihe  Greek  and  V 
long,  and  of  which  Ihe  prosa 
■ml,  unaceen  lusted  syllabi 


r  two  i> 


such  words  or 
lee.     Hi 
e  fifth  fi. 

■  line..  !ik--;- 


I  HYMN  TO  THE  : 


Ihy  pin; 
TraTelli 


■dilem.  thrice  hail!    BUM  be  Ibou!  ud, 

ling.  I  hymn  ihee  ! 

»wi  suunds !  from  my  harp,  and  my  voir* 

It,  O  my  "in I !  and  heat  Up  my  song  on 


aire  stream  flowing 

in  the  wooded  slop* 

r.  1  lie.  lby  child  with  its  head  on 

if  noon,  ihal      eepornuh  Ihrongh 

.red  Goddess !  refresh  me;  and  hark!  as  tin-* 
urry  or  linger, 
pnuse  of  my  harp,  or  sustain  it  wim  musical 

being  thou  murmnreit  joy;  and  tenderesl 

.rt,  till  Ihe  joy  and 


and  bike  wiih  uii'.ii  i 
Dark  in  ill  basin  of  rock,  mil 

in  brighlnew, 
Thrilled  with  <  Fly  beauty  nnd 


T™'    Earth!  Ihou 
Tiite,  ond  mB  m 

I  Vr  !  Soler  thoo  of  Ih, 


lei.ly  clndiir 
?s  liirih  Irom 


id  Ihe 


■  children,  the  at 
id  beloved  by  lh«  suu. 
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Guardian  and  friend  of  the  Moon,  O  Earth,  whom 
the  Comets  forget  not. 

Tea,  in  the  measureless  distance  wheel  round,  and 
again  they  behold  thee ! 

Fadeless  and  young  (and  what  if  the  latest  birth  of 
Creation?) 

Bride  and  consort  of  Heaven,  that  looks  down  upon 
thee  enamored! 

Say,  mysterious  Earth !  O  say,  great  Mother  and  God- 
dess! 

Was  it  not  well  with  thee  then,  when  first  thy  lap 
was  ungirdled. 

Thy  lap  to  the  genial  Heaven,  the  day  that  he  wooed 
thee  and  won  thee ! 

Fair  was  thy  blush,  the  fairest  and  first  of  the  blushes 
of  morning ! 

Deep  was  the  shudder,  O  Earth!  the  throe  of  thy 
self-retention : 

July  thou  strovest  to  flee,  and  didst  seek  thyself  at 
thy  centre ! 

Mightier  far  was  the  joy  of  thy  sudden  resilience ; 
and  forthwith 

Myriad  myriads  of  lives  teemed  forth  from  the  mighty 
em  bra  cement. 

Thousand-fold  tribes  of  dwellers,  impelled  by  thou- 
sand-fold instincts. 

Filled,  as  a  dream,  the  wide  waters :  the  rivers  sang 
on  their  channels ; 

Laughed  on  their  shores  the  hoarse  seas :  the  yearn- 
ing ocean  swelled  upward : 

Young  life  lowed  through  the  meadows,  the  woods, 
and  the  echoing  mountains, 

Wandered  bleating  in  valleys,  and  warbled  in  blos- 
soming branches. 


IV.  THE  OVIDI  AN  ELEGIAC  MSTJLE  DKSC&IBID 
AND  EXEMPLIFIED. 

In  the  hexameter  rises  the  fountain's  sttrery  ooiuno  ; 
In  the  pentameter  aye  foiling  in  melody  back. 


II.  ENGLISH  HEXAMETERS,  WRITTEN  DURING 
A  TEMPORARY  BLINDNESS.  IN  1799. 

0,  what  a  life  is  the  Eye's!  what  a  strange  and 

inscrutable  essence ! 
Him,  that  is  utterly  blind,  nor  glimpses  the  fire  that 

warms  him ; 
Him,  that  never  beheld  the  swelling  breast  of  his 

mother ; 
Him,  that  smiled  in  his  gladness,  as  a  babe  that  smiles  [ 

in  its  slumber  ;  j 

Even  for  Him  it  exists!    It  moves  and  stirs  in  its 

prison! 
Lives  with  a  separate  life ;  and "  Is  it  a  Spirit  V* 

he  murmurs: 
Sure,  it  has  thoughts  of  its  own,  and  to  see  is  only 

a  language !" 


V.    A  VERSIFIED  REFLECTION. 

[A  Force  is  the  provincial  term  in  Cumberland  for 
any  narrow  fall  of  water  from  the  summit  of  a  moun- 
tain precipice. — The  following  amnsm  (it  may  not 
arrogate  the  name  of  poem)  or  versified  refleotioa, 
was  composed  while  the  author  was  gazing  on  three 
parallel  forces,  on  a  moonlight  night,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Saddleback  Fell.— S.  T.  C] 


On  stern  Blencarthur's  perilous  height 
The  wind  is  tyrannous  and  strong  i 
And  flashing  forth  unsteady  light 
From  stern  Blencarthur's  skiey  height 
As  loud  the  torrents  throng! 

Beneath  the  moon  in  gentle  weather 
They  bind  the  earth  and  sky  together  t 
But  oh !  the  Sky,  and  all  it*  forma,  how  quiet! 
The  things  that  seek  the  Earth,  how  full  of 
and  riot! 


III.   THE   HOMERIC    HEXAMETER    DESCRIBED 
AND  EXEMPLIFIED. 

Strongly  it  bears  us  along  in  swelling  and  limitless 

billows, 
Nothing  before  and  nothing  behind  but  the  sky  and 

the  ocean 


LOVES  GHOST  AND  RE-EVANITIOlf. 

AN  ALLEGORIC  ROMANCE. 

Like  a  lone  Arab,  old  and  blind. 
Some  caravan  had  left  behind ; 
Who  sits  beside  a  ruin'd  well, 
Where  the  shy  Dipsads*  bask  and  swell! 
And  now  he  cowers  with  low-hung  head  aslant. 
And  listens  for  some  human  sound  in  vain : 
And  now  the  aid,  which  Heaven  alone  can  grant. 
Upturns  his  eyeless  face  from  Heaven  to  gain  — 
Even  thus,  in  languid  mood  and  vacant  boor, 
Resting  my  eye  upon  a  drooping  plant, 
With  brow  low-bent,  within  my  garden  bower, 
I  sate  upon  its  couch  of  Camomile : 
And  lo !— or  was  it  a  brief  sleep,  the  while 
I  watch'd  the  sickly  calm  and  aimless  scope 
Of  my  own  heart  ? — I  saw  the  inmate,  flora, 
That  once  had  made  that  heart  sc 

Lie  lifeless  at  my  feet ! 
And  Love  stole  in,  in  maiden  form. 

Toward  my  urbor  seat! 
She  bent  and  kissed  her  sister's  lips. 

As  she  was  wont  to  do : 
Alas !  't  was  but  a  chilling  breath, 
That  woke  enough  of  life  in  death 
To  make  Hort  die  anew. 


*  The  Asps  of  the  sand-deserts,  anciently  ntmed 


MISCELLANEOUS  PIECES. 
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RTEDNESS  IN  RHYME. 


worth  liateaiaf  to,  fiom  the.  man  who 
nse." — Anon. 


EPROOP  AND  REPLY : 

iief's  apology,  for  a  robbery 

flR.  AND  MRS. '8   GARDEN,  ON 

j,  25th  or  may,  1833,  between 

LEYEN  AND  TWELVE. 

e! — and  can  this  be  you  T 
dments  f— and  in  church-time  too  ? 
I,  or  have  you  heard  in  vain, 
ntage-recording  strain  f — 
hat  shrill  cried  mack'rel  drown  — 
>— the  youth  not  yet  cut  down  — 
rt — the  las)  dying  speech  — 
begin  in  Sabbath-breach  f 
iter !    In  broad  open  day 
ind  steal  our  flowers  away  f 
you  f    Ah !  sweet  youth,  I  fear, 
as  and  tail  was  at  your  ear !" 

b,  accusing  fancy  brought 
the  Poet's  thought 
t  Parnassian  youth's  reply  :— 
look — a  downcast  eye  — 

ie !  a  visionary  wight, 
de  mansion  sparkling  white, 
ering  round  the  Muses'  home, 
four  Poet's  wont  to  roam, 
on  his  bed-charmed  sense, 
music  issued  thence, 
as  it  flow'd  warbling  on, 
ant  of  Helicon ! 
wttle  the  concern, 
held,  in  many  a  turn, 
rill  from  its  fontal  urn ; 
f — No !  none,  that  saw  and  heard, 
I,  that  he,  thus  inly  stirr'd, 
in  each  fervent  trail, 
for  Polly  Hyrania ! 
ood  beside  the  maid 
sable  stole  arrayed, 
ought  he  hoi  I'd  in  thee, 
st  friend  Mol  Pomone  ? 
ft  warblings,  I  complain! 
n  the  bee-hive  of  my  brain 
i  forth,  a  freakish  rout, 
r  with  dreams  turn'd  inside  out. 

—each  power  of  eye  and  ear, 
i,  th'  enchantress  of  the  year, 
no  conjurer,  God  wot !) 
accomplice  in  the  plot, 
ler  if  I  went  astray  ? 
>r  lovers  mad  ns  they  — 
ama  in  the  month  of  May, 
»ch  flower  that  sweetest  blows' — 
\  needs  follow  must  his  nose. 


Thus  long  accustomed  on  the  twy-fork'd  hill,* 
To  pluck  both  flower  and  floweret  at  my  will ; 
The  garden's  maze,  like  No-man's  land,  I  tread, 
Nor  common  law,  nor  statute  in  my  head ; 
For  my  own  proper  smell,  sight,  fancy,  feeling, 
With  autocratic  hand  at  once  repealing 
Five  Ads  of  Parliament  'gainst  private  stealing ! 

But  yet  from  C m,  who  despairs  of  grace  f 

There 's  no  spring-gun  nor  man-trap  in  that  face ! 
Let  Moses  then  look  black,  and  Aaron  blue, 
That  look  as  if  they  had  little  else  to  do : 

For  C m  speaks.  M  Poor  youth !  he 's  but  a  waif! 

The  spoons  all  right f  The  hen  and  chickens  safe? 

Well,  well,  he  shall  not  forfeit  our  regards  — 

The  Eighth  Commandment  was  not  made  for  Bards !" 


II.    IN  ANSWER  TO  A  FRIENDS  QUESTION. 
Her  attachment  may  differ  from  yours  in  degree, 

Provided  they  are  both  of  one  kind ; 
But  friendship,  how  tender  so  ever  it  be. 

Gives  no  accord  to  love,  honaver  refined. 

Love,  that  meets   not  with  love,  its  true  nature 
revealing, 

Grows  ashamed  of  itself,  and  demurs : 
If  you  cannot  lift  hers  up  to  your  state  of  feeling, 

You  must  lower  down  your  state  to  hers. 


ni.   LINES  TO  A  COMIC  AUTHOR,  ON  AN  ABU- 
.  8IVE  REVIEW. 

What  thfoghthe    chilly  wide-mouth'd  quacking 

chorus 
From  the  rank  swamps  of  murk  Review-land  croak  i 
So  was  it,  neighbour,  in  the  times  before  us, 
When  Momus,  throwing  on  his  Attic  cloak, 
Romped  with  the  Graces :  and  each  tickled  Muse 
(That  Turk,  Dan  Phoebus,  whom  bards  call  divine. 
Was  married  to  -at  least,  he  kept — all  nine)  — 
They  fled  ;  but  with  reverted  faces  ran  ! 
Yet,  somewhat  the  broad  freedoms  to  excuse, 
They  had  allured  the  audacious  Greek  to  use, 
Swore  they  mistook  him  for  their  own  Good  Man. 
This  Momus  —  Aristophanes  on  earth 
Men  called  him  —  maugre  all  his  wit  and  worth, 
Was  croaked  and  gabbled  at    I  low,  then,  should  you. 
Or  I,  Friend,  hope  to  'scape  the  skulking  crew  f 
No :  laugh,  and  say  aloud,  in  tones  of  glee, 
"  I  hate  the  quacking  tribe,  and  they  hate  me !" 


IV.    AN  EXPECTORATION. 

OR  SPLENETIC  EXTEMPORE,  ON  MY  JOYFUL  DEPARTURE 
FROM  THE  CITY  OF  COLOGNE. 

As  I  am  Rhymer, 

And  now  at  least  a  merry  one, 
Mr.  Mum's  Rndcsheimer  t 

And  the  church  of  St  Geryon 

*  Tho  English  FarnaMU*  ii  remarkable  for  iti  two  summits 
of  unequal  height,  the  lower  denominated  Hamptlead,  tM 
hif  her  Hithgate. 

TThe  apotheoffii  of  Rhenish  wine. 
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Tel  haply  there  will  coco*  t  weary  A 
When  owod'dim 
Both.  Lor  £  and  Hon  ta 


EXPECTORATION  THE  SECOND. 
In  Com.  t  ■  town  of  aonka  and  bone*,) 
And  pavement*  fiuig'd  wilh  murderou*  it 
And  ng".  and  hog*,  and  hideou*  wenebee 
I  counted  iwu-and-apvcniy  ttencbca. 
All  well-defined  and  aeveml  mink* ! 
Ye  nymph*  thai  reign  o'er  *ewen  and  ain 
TKb  river  Rhine,  it  ■  well  known. 
Dolh  wad)  toot  city  of  Cologne ; 
Bal  tell  me.  nymph*!  what  power  divine 
Shall  henceforth  waah  Ihe  river  Rhine  IS 


T  H  not  the  lily  brow  I  prize, 
Nor  roseate  cheek*,  nor  tunny  eyee, 

Enough  of  lilie*  and  of  nan ! 
A  thousand  fold  more  dear  to  me 
The  gentle  look  thai  love  dacloae* 
The  look  that  love  alone  can  me. 


THE  POETS  ANSWER 


O'lit  wayward  childhood  would'at  rhouholdfinn  rule. 
And  ton  thee  in  the  liiihi  of  happy  face* ; 
Lavs.  Hon, and  P.tif.sce.  iheee  mint  bert i,  Groan, 
And  in  thine  own  heart  let  them  first  irrp  icheaL 


And  both  aupporting  doe*  the  work  of  both. 


Souk  nun  eTnaM.— lam, 

Julli  ana  bleat  with  beauty,  wit.  anil  grace  ■ 
Small  pool*  loved  to  aing  her  blooming  faca. 
Before  her  altar*,  lo !  >  nutna-oua  train. 
Preferr'd  their  vow* ;  yet  all  nrefbrr'd  in  rain : 
Till  charming  Ftorio,  born  to  conquer,  cane. 
And  touch'd  the  air  one  with  an  equal  flame. 
The  flame  ihe  felt,  and  ill  could  abe  uooreal 
What  erery  look  and  action  would  tctsbL 
Wilh  botdnea*  then,  which  *eldom  aula  H  nm 
He  plead*  the  cause  of  marriage  and  of  lore ; 
The  course  of  hymeneal  joy*  he  round*. 
The  fair  ooe'i  eye*  dance  plaaanre  u  the  eounda 
Nought    now    remaiu'd    but  "  Noea" —  how  Lai) 

And  the  ewoet  coynee*  thai  endean  consent. 

The  youth  upon  hi*  knee*  ennptnred  fell:  — 
The  itnnge  mufonone.  oh !  what  word*  can  tell  I 
Tell !  ye  neglected  eylph* !  who  lap-dog*  guard. 
Why  match 'd  ye  not  away  your  nrecnua  ward  I 
Why  nifter'd  ye  the  lover*  weight  to  tall 
On  the  ill-rated  neck  of  much-loved  Ball  I 
Tho  favorite  on  bi*  (antra*  ™u  hi*  eye*. 
Giver  n  ihort  melancholy  howl,  and  — die*! 
Sacred  hi*  a*he*  lie.  and  long  hi*  reel ! 
Anger  and  grief  divide  poor  Julia**  hrentL 
Her  eye*  she  fit'd  no  guilty  Florio  fiim, 

cricf  m»t  buret 


TO  THE  REV.W.tflORT 

Burnt  ye  efcmorous  cam,  bo  ansa! 

Again,  dig  harmonise,  again 
Huoagfa  the  hollow  of  thy  floti 

Breathe  thai  nassta-warbled  strain; 
Till  memory  back  each  form  shall  bring 

The  loveliest  of  bar  shadowy  throng, 
And  hope,  that  aoan  on  skylark's  wing, 

Shall  easel  forth  her  gladdest  song  ! 

O  skill'd  with  magic  spell  to  roll 
The  thrilling  tenet  that  concentrate  the  soul ! 
Breathe  through  thy  Ante  those  tender  notes  again, 
While  near  thee  sits  the  chaste  eyed  maiden  mild ; 
And  bid  her  raise  the  poet's  kindred  strain 
In  soft  impaesion'd  voice,  correctly  wild. 

In  freaojOfn/B  undivided  defl 
Where  toil  and  health  with  roellowM  love  shall  dwell : 

Far  from  folly,  for  from  men, 

In  the  rode  romantic  glen. 

Up  the  CMC  and  through  the  glade, 

Wand'ring  with  the  dear  loved  maid, 

I  shall  listen  to  the  lay 

And  ponder  on  the  fir  away  j — 
Still  aa  she  bids  those  thrilling  notes  aspire, 
'Making  my  fond  attuned  heart  her  lyre), 
Hry  honor*d  form,  my  friend !  shall  reappear. 
And  I  will  thank  thee  with  a  raptured  tear! 

1794. 


TO  CHARLES  LAMB. 

WITH    AN    UNFINISHED    POEM. 

Thus  far  my  scanty  brain  hath  built  the  rhym 
Elaborate  and  swelling; — yet  the  heart 
Not  owns  it    From  thy  spirit-breathing  powers 
1  ask  not  now,  my  friend  !  the  aiding  verse 
Tedious  to  thee,  and  from  thy  anxious  thought 
Of  dissonant  mood.    In  fancy  (well  I  know) 
From  business  wand'ring  iar  and  local  cares 
rhou  creepest  round  a  dear  loved  sister's  bed, 
With  noiseless  stop,  and  watchest  the  faint  look. 
Soothing  each  pang  with  fond  solicitudes 
And  tenderest  tones  medicinal  of  love. 
(,  too,  a  sister  had,  an  only  sister  — 
She  loved  me  dearly,  and  I  doted  on  her ; 
To  her  I  poar'd  forth  all  my  pony  sorrows ; 
(As  a  sick  patient  in  a  nurse's  arms) 
And  of  the  heart  those  hidden  maladies  — 
That  e'en  from  friendship's  eye  will  shrink  ashamed. 
O!  I  have  waked  at  midnight,  and  have  wept 
Because  she  was  not !  —  Cheerily,  dear  Charles ! 
Thou  thy  best  friend  shall  cherish  many  a  year; 
Such  warm  presages  feel  I  of  high  hope ! 
For  not  uninterested  the  dear  maid 
I've  view'd — her  soul  affectionate  yet  wise, 
Her  polish'd  wit  as  mild  as  lambent  glories 
That  play  around  a  sainted  infant's  head. 
He  knoivs  (the  Spirit  lhat  in  secret  sees, 
Of  whose  omniscient  and  nil-spreading  love 
Aught  to  implore  were  impotence  of  mind  !) 

V2 


That  my  mute  thoughts  an  sad  before  his  throne*-- 
Prepared,  when  He  his  healing  ray  voochsafos, 
Tbenksgrring  to  pour  forth  with  lifted  heart, 
And  praise  him  gncioos  with  a  brother's  Joy! 

ltti 


TO  THE  NIGHTINGAIX 

Stem  of  lovelorn  poets,  Philomel! 
How  many  bards  in  dty  garrets  pant, 
While  at  their  window  they  with  downward  eye 
Mark  the  mint  lamp-beam  on  the  kenDelTd  and. 
And  listen  to  the  drowsy  cry  of  the  watnhmao, 
(Those  hoame  nnfoathar'd  nigbtimmleB  of  naooQ 
How  many  wretched  bards  address  the  name, 
And  hers,  the  full-orb'd  queen,  that  shines  above. 
But  I  do  hear  thee,  and  the  high  bough  mark; 
Within  whose  mild  inoon-mellow'd  foliage  hid. 
Thou  warblcst  sad  thy  pity-pleading  strains. 
Ob,  I  have  listen 'd,  till  my  working  aoul. 
Waked  by  those  strains  to  thosjaud  phsntaafas, 
Absorb'd,  hath  ceased  to  listen!  Therefore  oft 
I  hymn  thy  name ;  and  with  a  proud  delight 
Oft  will  I  tell  thee,  minstrel  of  the  moon 
Most  musical,  most  melancholy  bird ! 
That  all  thy  soft  diversities  of  tone, 
Though  sweeter  for  than  the  deUotoeo  airs 
That  vibrate  from  a  white-arm'd  lady's  harp, 
What  time  the  languishment  of  lonely  tove 
Melts  in  her  eye,  and  beeves  her  breaet  of  enow 
Are  not  so  sweet,  as  is  the  voice  of  her, 
My  Sara  —  best  beloved  of  human  kind ! 
When  breathing  the  pure  soul  of  tenderness, 
She  thrills  me  wilh  the  husband's  promised  name ! 

1791 


TO  SARA. 

The  stream  with  languid  murmur  creeps 

In  Sumin's  flow'ry  vale ; 
Beneath  the  dew  the  lily  weeps,    . 

Slow  waving  to  the  gale. 

*•  Cease,  restless  gale,"  it  seems  to  say, 
"  Nor  wake  me  with  thy  sighing : 

The  honours  of  my  vernal  day 
On  rapid  wings  are  flying. 

"  To-morrow  shall  the  traveller  come. 
That  erst  beheld  me  blooming ; 

His  searching  eye  shall  vainly  roam 
The  dreary  vale  of  Sumin." 

Wilh  eager  gnze  and  wetted  cheek 

My  wanton  hauntB  along. 
Thus,  lovely  maiden,  thou  shalt  seek 

The  youth  of  simplest  song. 

But  I  along  the  breeze  will  roll 

The  voice  of  feeble  power, 

And  dwell,  the  moon-beam  of  thy  soul. 

In  slumber's  nightly  hour 
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CASIMIR. 

Ir  we  eicept  Lucretius  and  Slntius,  I  know  Do 
Latio  poet,  ancient  or  modem,  who  has  equalled  Caai- 
mir  in  bold  dim  of  conception,  opulence  or  fiuicy.  or 
beauty  of  versification.  The  ode*  of  this  illustrious 
Jesuit  wen  translated  inlo  English  about  150  yen™ 
ago.  by  s  G.  IIil>,  I  think.  I  never  eaw  the  transla- 
tion. A  lew  of  the  odes  have  been  translated  in  a 
very  animated  manner  by  Wain.  I  have  subjoined 
the  third  ode  of  the  second  Book,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  the  fim  line,  is  an  effusion  of  eiquiiile 

that  I  h*T0  destroyed  the  effect  of  suddenness,  by 


AD  LYE  AM. 

Sonou  bun  filia  sutilis. 
Fendebu  alia,  barbite  popnlo. 
Dura  ridel  aer,  et  aupinaa 


Te  Mbilnnu*  lenior  habitus 
PerBabii  Euri:  me  jiuet  intrii 
Collum  reclinosse,  et  veren 


My  gentle  love  !  caressing  and  lai—'U, 
With  heaving  heart  ahall  cradle  mala  reef.; 
Shed  the  warm  teardrop  from  her  mafinij  nyea. 
Lull  the  fond  woe,  and  med'eme  aaa  ariah  aigha; 
While  finely-flushing  float  her  kisses  an  lit. 

Chill'd  by  the  night,  me  drooping  nae  of  Hay 
Mourn  the  long  absence  of  lb*  torcly  day: 
Young  day  returning  at  the  promised  hour. 
Weeps  o'er  the  Borrows  of  the  lav'rite  flower, — 
Weepa  Ibe  soft  dew,  the  balmy  gale  sbe  aigha. 
And  darts  a  trembling  lustre  from  bereyee. 
New  life  and  joy  tb' eipanding  flow 'ret  feels: 
lira  pitying  m 

In  my  calmer  moments  I  have  th 
all  things  work  together  for  good.  I 
a  long  and  a  dark  pmceaa : — 


-  And  we  poor  insects  or  a  lew  sb 
Deem  it  a  wurld  of  gloom. 
Were  it  not  belter  hope,  a  nobler  doom. 
Proud  to  believe,  that  with  more  active  powers 

On  rapid  many-colour'd  wing. 

We  thro'  one  bright  perpetual  spring 

Shall  hover  round  the  fruits  turd  flowers. 

Screen 'd   by  those  clouds,  and   cherjsh'd  by  lb 


Tax  solemn  breathing  air  is  ended  — 

From  the  poplar  branch  suspended, 
Glitter  to  the  eye  of  day ! 


COUNT  RUMFORDS  ESSAYS, 


i 


OR  AN  AMOBOOT  DOCTOR. 

FmosiRiifet  eye  sly  OipMshrt  km  dart, 
And  kft  it  nieldoff  in  8H«ndo1i  knrt. 
No  qnieft  flom  that  moment  baa  ho  known, 
And  peaoaful  sleep  has  Ana  I 
And  oymmrt  too,  tod  what  h  i 
H*  own  omnoo'a,  cannot  bring  it  books 
Id  abort  nukes  she  pities  hw  snlnfim, 
Despair  will  man*  him  tent  km  own  preacriptions. 

1798. 


TO  A  PRIMROSE, 

BEAO01C.) 


etfassNasstistsBe 

ewoet  early  flower, 
fifth  thy  rustic  bower 
of  oaith  doat  bring; 
f 


But 

Doat  hoar 
And  dtdat  than 
Inentohono 


why  so  pale  f 
wimar  in  too  gala? 
ptm*  ungentle  sky 
glanoa  and  dia  ? 


When  health^  feat 
fin  languid  an  tha 
To  settle  on  thy 


that 
cheek! 


When  timorous  hope  the  head  uproars, 
Still  drooping  and  still  moist  with  tears, 
IC  through  ditpeniog  grief;  ha  seen 
Of  bow.  the  heavenly  spark  serene. 
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EPIGRAM. 


Hoamb  Ifervros  reads  bis  hobbling 
1\»  all,  and  at  all  tunes ; 

And  nods  thasa  bath  divinely  smooth, 
Hie  vnioa,ae  well  aa  rhymes. 

Yet  folks  say—"  Marios  is  no  aw  :w— 
Bnt  MbjiIim  makes  h  dear, 

That  ho  *  a  monster  of  an  ass, 
An  ass  without  an  ear. 

1797. 


[ASCRIPTION  BT  THE  REV.  W.  a  BOWLES. 

arowir  ohuecb. 


abi;  nmiidi  strepira  curisque  remotus, 
Latns  abi!  oodi  qom  vocal  alma  quiet. 

pm  Fides  loqnitnr,  lacrymanque  inoauaat  inamen, 
Qnw  eadit  in  ivetros,  ears  pater,  cineres. 

Bm!  tantttmnoaaimarhnihosaolieraritas 
£t  longam  tromala  dvoaaa  toco,  vale! 

sr 


TRAHBLATION. 

Defaet  in  joy  from  this  world's  noise  and  strife 
To  the  top  quiet  of  celestial  life! 
Depart!— Affection's  self  reproves  tha  tear 
Which  fells,  O  honoor'd  Parent!  on  thy  Her >- 
Yet  Nature  will  be  heard,  the  heart  will  swell, 
And  the  voice  tremble  with  a  mat  Farewell! 


INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  TALI  OF  TBI 
DARK  LADIE. 


The  following  poem  b  intended  aa  the  inflodnouon 
to  a  somewhat  longer  one,  Tbeoseofthaold  balleii 
word  ImftJe  fer  Lady,  is  the  only  pJaea  of  < 
in  h;  and  aa  It  ■  professedly  a  tofts 
I  tract  that  the  affectionate  lovers  of  vcnefablo  ant*, 
qaity,  aa  Camden  says,  will  grant  mo  then?  pardon, 
and  perhaps  may  be  indnoed  to  admit  a  fereo  and 
propriety  in  it  A  heavier  objection  may  be  adduced 
against  the  author,  that  in  these  times  of  fear  and 
expectation,  when  novelties  explode  around  us  in  all 
directions,  he  should  presume  to  offer  to  the  public  n 
silly  tale  of  oM*ftshioned  love  i  and  thro  yean  ago, 
I  own  I  should  have  allowed  and  felt  the  ferae  of  tha 
objection.  Rut  alas  'explosion  after  eipiosienhasene- 
ceeded  so  rapidly,  that  novelty  itself  ceases  to  appear 
new;  and  it  is  possible  that  now,  oven  a  simple  story 
wholly  uninspired  with  pontics  or  peraonarrty,  may  And 
sortie  eitentionarnki  the  hubbub  of  revolnltonB,  as  to 
those  who  have  rsmeined  a  long  nmo  by  the  fells  of 
Niagara,  the  lowest  whispering  becomes  distinctly 
audible. 

1799 
O  leave  the  lily  on  its  stem; 

O  leave  the  rose  upon  the  spray; 
O  leave  the  elder  bloom,  fair  maids ! 
And  listen  to  my  lay. 

A  cypieas  and  a  myrtle-bough 
This  morn  around  my  harp  yon  twined. 

Because  it  feshion'd  mournfully 
Its  murmurs  in  the  wind. 

And  now  a  tale  of  love  and  woo, 

A  woful  tale  of  love  I  sing; 
Hark,  gentle  maidens,  hark:  it  sighs 

And  trembles  on  the  string. 

But  most,  my  own  dear  Genevieve, 
It  sighs  and  trembles  most  fer  than! 

O  come  and  hear  the  cruel  wrongs 
Befell  the  Dark  Ladie! 


EPILOGUE  TO  THE  RASH  CONJUROR. 

AN  UNCOMFOSED  FOBf. 

We  ask  and  urge— (here  ends  the  story.) 

All  Christian  Papishes  to  pay 

That  this  unhappy  conjuror  may, 

Instead  of  Hell,  be  put  in  Purgatory,— 
For  then  there  '■  hope  ?— 
Long  live  the  Pope !         180ft, 
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PSYCHE. 

The  butterfly  the  ancient  Grecians  made 
The  «oul'»  lair  emblem,  and  in  only  name — 
Bui  the  Mill  mcnped  the  slavish  trade 
Of  biotmI  life  (— Far  in  this  earthly  frame 
Ours  ii  the  reptile's  lui,  much  toil,  much  blomi 
[in j  little  spend. 


How  seldom.  Friend  i  a  good  great  man  inherit 
Honor  or  wealth,  with  all  his  worth  and  pniiu! 
tl  sounds  like  stories  from  ibe  land  of  spirits, 
If  any  man  obtain  that  which  he  merits. 


Fottahuiie,  dear  Friend  !  renounce  ihia  car 
What  would'al  thou  have  a  gund  man  to  ( 
Place— titles— aalery— a  gilded  chain— 
Or  throne  of  cones  which  his  sword  hath 


Halh  he  not  always  treasures,  always  friends, 
The  (rest  good  man?— three  treasures,  love,  and 
And  calm  thoughts,  regular  aa  infant's  breath  j— 
And  three  firm  friends  more  sure  than  day  and  ni| 
Himself,  hit  Maker,  and  lbs  angel  Death. 


AN  ODE  TO  RAItf. 


0  Rain!  you  will  but  lake  your  tight. 
Though  you  should  come  again  t>  mono- 
And  bring  with  you  both  pain  and  sorrow 
Though  stomach  should  ncksm.  and  kaa- 

swell— 

1  'II  iiothiug  speak  of  yon  boa  watt. 
But  only  for  this  one  day. 

Do  go.  dear  Rain!  do  go  amy! 

Dear  Rain !  I  ne'er  refuse  ID  say 

Yon  're  a  good  creature  in  your  way. 
Nay,  I  could  write  a  book  myself. 
Would  lit  ■  parson's  lower  ahelt 
Showing  how  very  good  you  are. — 

And  if  so 
Do  go,  de 


Dear  Rain!  if  l'ie  been  on! 
Tnkenooflenee!  I'll  lell  yi 
A  lioor  old  Friend  e'en  now 


After  long  absence  now  first  met. 
Long  months  by  pain  and  grief  betel 
With  three  dear  Friends !  in  nuih,  w* 
Impatiently  to  be  alone. 
We  three  you  mark  !  and  not  one  more 
The  strong  wish  makes  my  spirit  ant*. 
We  have  so  much  to  talk  about. 
So  many  and  things  to  let  out ; 
So  many  tears  in  our  eye-corners. 
Sitting  like  little  Jacky  H 


Do  go,  dear  Rain !  do  go  away. 

And  this  I  'II  swear  to  you.  dear  Rain! 


MISCELLANEOUS  PIECES. 


in  of  Chapter  V.),  which  even  in  thi 

reader.    Ottfricd  is  describing  the  circumstan 
mediately  following  ihe  birth  of  oar  Lord."- 

Ul  toL  i.  p.  m 


h  joy  her  virgin  I 


Surgt 

Which  suckled  thai  divineat  babe  | 
Blessed,  bleated  were  Ihe  breasti* 
Which  Ihe  Saviour  infant  kiaa'd : 
Arul  bleated,  Messed  wu  Ihe  mother 
Who  wrapp'd  his  limbs  in  twaddling 
Sinking  placed  him  on  her  tap, 
Hung  o'er  him  with  her  look"  of  lov, 


And  toothed  hi 


nilha 


I  ihelter'd  him 
From  the  damp  mid  chilling  air;  — 

With  Both  a  babe  in  one  bloat  bed. 
Close  u  babel  and  mothers  lie ! 
Binned,  bl 
With  her  1 


She  embraced  the  babi 

Her  babe  divine  ibe  vi 

There  Uvea  not  on  thi. 

A  mortal  that  can  sing 

Mighty  mother,  virgin 

In  the  darknwa  and  Ihe  nigh! 

For  ua  ihe  bore  the  heavenly  lord. 


■MM 


1810. 

■c  rhe  effect,  w 


■I  interesting  is  n  to  cr 
the  feelings  are  wrought  above  the  natural  pitch  by 
the  belief  of  aomething  mysterious,  while  all  the 
images  are  purely  natural  j  then  it  it  that  religion  and 
poetry  nrilte  deepest" —  Biag.  lit.  vol.  i.  p.  StH. 


ISRAELS  LAMF.VT, 


Moua.f.  Israel '.  aona 
Give  utterance  to  I 

The  virgin  clad  in 


Mourn  Ibe  young  mother  snati 
Frim  tight  and  life's  ascend. 

Moum  for  her  babe,  death's 
Earn'd  by  loog  pangs,  and 

Moum  Ihe  bright  ruse  that  b 

Ere  half  disclosed  iu  verm 

Mourn  the  green  bud,  so  rude 


.-of  Hrswa  Hiirkrita.1 
r  Israel,  mourn! 
e  inward  throe. 


Mourn  lor  the  unisotsa!  wue. 

With  aolemn  dirge  and  falt'ring  tongue, 
For  England'!  Lady  laid  full  Ion, 

So  dear,  bo  lovely,  and  ao  young. 
The  blossoms  on  her  tree  of  life 

Shone  with  the  dews  of  recent  blin;— 
Translated  iu  that  dendly  strife, 


■ 


Mourn  tor  Brilann 

'j  hopes  decay'd;  — 

Her  da  tight 

il  their  deep  defence. 

The  i/  ftir  eio 

mple 

Chaste  love 

lervid  juoocence  ! 

0  Thou !  who 

marl 

'«  the  monarch's  path 

To  and  Jeah 

of  ihv  wrath 

The  tuovrer 

of  consolation  tend.' 

SENTIMENTAL 
The  rose  that  blushes  like  the  I 
Bedecks  the  valleys  low; 


TOE  ALTERNATIVE. 
Thir  way  or  that,  ye  Powers  above  m> 


INSCRIPTION  FOR  A  TIME-PIECE. 

Vn 

w  !  It  is  gone.  —  Our  brief  houra  travel  pott. 

St 

h  with  its  thought  or  deed,  its  Why  or  How 

know,  each  parting  hour  gives  upn  ghost. 

Id 

dwell  within  thee  —  an  elemnl  Now ! 

hich  it  grew!  Do  Morli;  — reddo  citlera. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES  OP  MY  LITERARY  LIFE  AND  OPINION& 


80  wenig  er  aneh  bestimmt  sera  mag  andere  in  belehren,  to  wunseht  er  doch  rich  deuen  mitsutbeilen,  die  er  sieh 
gfeicbgesiont  weies  oder  bofft,  derail  Ansahl  aber  in  der  Breite  der  Welt  serstreut  ist:  er  wunseht  etin  VerbaUnJss  s» 
deo  altesten  Freaoden  wieder  snzaknupfen,  nit  neuen  ee  fortzusetzeo,  nod  in  der  letsen  Generation  rich  winder 
andere  fur  wine  abrife  Lebensseit  sa  gewinnen.  Er  wunecbt  dor  Jagend  die  (Jmwege  ni  eispareo,  anf  denen  er 
nieh  nelbet  verirrte. GOETHE. 

TRANSLATION.— Little  call  ai  be  may  have  to  inetroct  others,  be  wiabee  nevertheless  to  open  oat  bie  beart  to 
eocb  as  be  either  knowi  or  bopee  to  be  of  like  mind  with  himself,  but  who  are  widely  scattered  in  the  world :  be 
wiabee  to  knit  anew  bie  connections  witb  his  oldest  friends,  to  continue  those  recently  formed,  and  to  win  other  friends 
among  the  rising  generation  for  the  remaining  course  of  bis  life.  He  wishes  to  spare  the  yonng  those  ckcoitoas 
paths,  00  which  he  himself  had  lost  bis  way. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  motives  of  the  present  work— Reception  of  the  Author's 
first  poblicatjoo— The  discipline  of  bis  taste  at  school— The 
effect  of  contemporary  writers  00  youthful  minds— Bowles's 
sofu>ete— Comparison  between  the  Poets  before  and  since 
Mr.  Pope. 

It  has  been  my  lot  to  have  had  my  name  intro- 
duced, both  in  con  venation  and  in  print,  more  fre- 
quently than  I  find  it  easy  to  explain,  whether  I 
consider  the  fewness,  unimportance,  and  limited  cir- 
culation of  my  writings,  or  the  retirement  and  dis- 
tance in  which  I  have  lived,  both  from  the  literary 
and  political  world.  Most  often  it  ho*  been  connect- 
ed with  some  charge  which  I  could  not  acknowledge, 
or  some  principle  which  I  had  never  entertained. 
Nevertheless,  had  I  had  no  other  motive,  or  incite- 
ment, the  reader  would  not  have  been  troubled  with 
this  excuJpatiori.  What  my  additional  purposes  were, 
will  be  seen  in  the  following  pages.  It  will  be 
found,  that  the  least  of  what  I  have  written  concerns 
myself  personally.  I  have  used  the  narration  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  continuity  to  the  work, 
in  part  for  the  sake  of  the  miscellaneous  reflections 
suggested  to  me  by  particular  events,  but  still  more 
as  introductory  to  the  statement  of  my  principles  in 
politics,  religion,  and  philosophy,  and  the  application 
of  the  rules,  deduced  from  philosophical  prinHplos, 
to  poetry  and  criticism.  But  of  the  objects  which  I 
proposed  to  myself,  it  was  not  the  least  important  to 
effect,  as  far  as  possible,  a  settlement  of  tho  long 
continued  controversy  concerning  the  true  nature  of 
poetic  diction :  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  define  with 
the  utmost  impartiality,  the  real  poetic  character  of 
the  poet,  by  whose  writings  this  controversy  was 
first  kindled,  and  has  been  since  fuelled  and  fanned. 

In  1794,  when  I  had  barely  passed  the  verge  of 

(fcanhood,  I  published  a  small  volume  of  juvenile 

poem*.    They  were  received  with  a  degree  of  favor 

W 


which,  young  as  I  was,  I  well  knew  was  bestowed 
on  them  not  so  much  for  any  positive  merit,  aa  be- 
cause they  were  considered  buds  of  hope,  and  pro- 
mises of  better  works  to  come.  The  critics  of  that 
day,  the  most  flattering,  equally  with  the  severest, 
concurred  in  objecting  to  them,  obscurity,  a  general 
turgidnees  of  diction,  and  a  profusion  of  new-coined 
double  epithets*  The  first  is  the  fault  which  a 
writer  is  the  least  able  to  detect  in  his  own  com- 
positions; and  my  mind  was  not  then  sufficiently 
disciplined  to  receive  the  authority  of  others,  as  a 
substitute  for  my  own  conviction.  Satisfied  that  the 
thoughts,  such  as  they  were,  could  not  have  been 
expressed  otherwise,  or  at  least  more  perspicuously, 
I  forgot  to  inquire,  whether  the  thoughts  themselves 
did  not  demand  a  degree  of  attention  unsuitable  to 
the  nature  and  objects  of  poetry.  This  remark, 
however,  applies  chiefly,  though  not  exclusively,  to 

*  The  authority  of  Milton  and  Shakspeare  may  be  useful- 
ly pointed  out  to  young  authors.  In  the  Comus,  and  earlier 
poems  of  Milton,  there  is  a  superfluity  of  double  epithets ; 
while  in  the  Parndise  Lost  we  find  very  few,  and  in  the  Para- 
dise Regained,  senrce  nny.  The  same  remark  holds  almost 
equally  true  of  tho  Love's  Labor  Lost,  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
Venus  and  Adonis,  and  Lucrece,  compared  with  the  Lear. 
Macbeth,  Othello,  and  Hamlet  of  our  great  dramatist.  The 
rule  for  tho  sdmission  of  double  epithets  seems  to  be  this: 
either  that  they  should  be  already  deoisens  of  onr  language, 
■uch  n«  blood -stained,  terror-stricken,  solf-applaudiog ;  or 
when  s  new  epithet,  or  one  found  in  books  only,  is  hazarded, 
that  it,  at  leat-t.  be  one  word,  not  two  words  made  one  by 
mere  virtue  of  the  printer's  hyphen.  A  language  which,  like 
the  Entflmh.  is  almost  without  cases,  is  indeed  in  its  very 
genius  unfitted  for  compounds.  If  a  writer,  every  time  a  com- 
pounded word  suggests  itself  to  him,  would  seek  for  some 
other  mode  of  expressing  the  same  sense,  the  chances  are 
always  greatly  in  favor  of  his  finding  a  better  word.  "  Tan 
quam  scopulum  sic  vites  insolens  verbum,"  is  the  wise  ad 
vice  of  Cesar  to  the  Roman  orators,  and  the  precept  applies 
with  double  force  to  the  writers  in  our  own  language.  But 
it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  same  C*»ar  wrote  a  gram- 
matical treatise  for  the  purpose  of  reforming  the  ordinary 
language  by  bringing  it  to  a  greater  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  logic  or  universal  grammar. 
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the  RrUgvm*  Muiaur'-    The  remainder  of  [he  charge    quired  met  lime  and 


cJiti. 


Llpnu. 


mblo  epilii 


■Mi'lT,, 


band,  nod  wed  my  best  rSira  lo  tune  ifir  swell  and 
gblter.  both  or  thought  and  diction;  though,  in  truth, 
these  parasite  plants  of  youthful  poetry-  Ji  ;■' 
ed  ihemeel  va  into  my  lunger  poems  wtih  such  intri- 
cacy of  union,  Ihal  I  ma  obliged  lo  omit  disentang- 
ling the  weed,  from  ihe  fear  of  napping  Ihe  flower. 
From  Ihal  period  to  the  date  of  Ihe  preaent  work,  I 
hate  published  nothing,  with  my  name,  which  could, 
by  any  poaaibilily.  have  tome  before  the  board  of 
anonymous  muium.  Even  the  threeor  four  poems, 
printed  with  the  works  of  a  friend,  as  far  as  they 
were  censured  at  all.  were  charged  with  ihe  name  or 
similar  defect*,  though,  I  am  persuaded,  not  with 
equal  jualice:  with  an  excess  or  oixiuctt,   in 


1  Viilt  lit  criliiitm  on  tie  "  AsciEirr  Hamini."  in 
(Ac  Hotlily  and  Critical  Revirmri  nfOufinS  eolwn 
of  tie  Lyrual  Ballads.)  May  1  be  permitted  10  odd, 
that,  even  at  [he  early  period  of  my  juvenile  poena. 
I  aaw  and  admitted  the  mipenurity  of  an  autterer. 
and  more  natural  Kyle,  with  an  insight  not  less  eleai 
than  1  U  present  pmyjtm  My  judgment  wat  strangei 
than  Here  my  powers  of  rculixing  iu  dictate*;  and 


I  poetic  coloring  to  abstract  and  meta- 
physical truths,  in  which  a  neiv  world  then  seemed 
lo  open  upon  me,  did  yet,  in  pari  likewise,  originate 
in  unfeigned  diffidence  of  my  own  comparative 
talent.  During  «everol  yean  of  my  youth  and  early 
manhood,  1  reverenced  those  who  had  re-introduced 
the  manly  simplicity  of  the  Grecian,  and  of  our  own 
eider  poeii,  with  aucb  enthusiasm,  u  made  the  hope 


fully  in  the 


;  and  more  difficult,  becaua 


asbtle. 


fugitive  causes.  In  ihe  tndv  great  poets,  he  would 
toy,  there  it  a  reason  assignable,  not  only  Ibr  every 
word,  but  far  Ihe  position  of  every  word ;  and  I  well 
remember,  that,  availing  himself  of  the  synonyms 
to  ihe  Homer  of  LuJymus.  he  made  us  attempt  to 
show,  with  regard  to  each.  o-Ayit  would  not  hare 
answered  Ihe  same  piirjuee ;  and  wierrim  cuostMed 
the  peculiar  fitneia  of  the  word  in  ihe  original  leo. 
In  oar  own  English  com  pom  lions,  (at  leas*  far  the 
but  three  yean  of  oar  school  education.)  tan  showed 
no  mercy  to  phrase,  metaphor,  or  image,  anaupfaied 

have  been  conveyed  with  equal  farce  and  dignity  ia 
plainer  wools.  Lute,  harp,  and  lyre  ;  muse,  awaea, 
and  inspirations ;  Pegasus,  Paruaaaoa.  and  Hiprocrra\ 
were  all  an  abomination  lo  him.  In  fancy.  1  cao 
almost  hear  him  now,  reclaiming.  -  Hxrp  t  Barf  t 
Lyre  I  Pnt  and  ink.  (my,  van  mrax  !  MVn  I**, 
.Unas'  »W,v  ' 
iprmgt     O*. 


irtain  inirodiu" 
were  placed  by  name  o 
Among  the  similes,  there  was.  I  remember,  i  hat  of 
Ihe  Monchineel  fruit,  oa  suiting  equally  well  n«h 
too  many  subjects ;  in  which,  however,  it  yielded  uts 
palm  at  once  to  the  eiampta  of  Alexander  assl  CJi- 
lus.  which  was  equally  good  and  apt,  iilmim 
might  be  ihe  theme.  W«it  Ambiliort  I  Aiewdsr 
and  Clytus!  Flattery!  Alexander  and  Clrm>! 
Anger  I  Drunkenneaa  I  Pride  1  Friendship!  I» 
gratitude  I  Late  repentance  f  Still,  sell  Alexander 
and  Clytus  1  At  length,  the  praises  of  agrtcolmre 
having  been  exemplified  ii 

holding  the  plough, 
hit  friend  Clytna  rl 
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opriate  a  place  under  this  or  that  then* : 

iafying  answer  could  be  returned,  and 

the  same  kind  were  found  in  one  ex- 

3 vocable  verdict  followed ;  the  exercise 

and  another  on  the  same  subject  to.  be 

addition  to  the  tasks  of  the  day.    The 

trust,  excuse  this  tribute  of  recollection 

iose  severities,  even  now,  not  seldom 

•earns,  by  which  the  blind  fancy  would 

to  the  mind  the  painful  sensations  of 

deep,  but  neither  lessen  nor  dim  the 

my  moral  and  intellectual  obligations. 


of  storing  the  memory,  during  the  period  when  the 
memory  is  the  predominant  faculty,  with  facts  for 
the  after  exercise  of  the  judgment ;  and  instead  of 
awakening,  by  the  noblest  models,  the  fond  and  un- 
mixed love  and  admiration,  which  is  the  natural 
and  graceful  temper  of  early  youth :  these  nnrslings 
of  improved  pedagogy  are  taught  to  dispute  and  de- 
cide ;  to  suspect  all  but  their  own  and  their  lecturer's 
wisdom,  and  to  hold  nothing  sacred  from  their  con 
tempt  but  their  own  contemptible  arrogance;  boy 
graduates  in  all  the  technicals,  and  in  all  the  dirty 
passions  of  anonymous  criticism.  To  such  dispositions 


o  the  University  excellent  Latin  and    alone  can  the  admonition  of  Pliny  be  requisite — 


"  Neque  enim  debet  operibus  ejus  obesse,  quod  vivit. 
An  si  inter  eos,  quos  nunquam  vidimus,  floruisset* 
non  solum  libros  ejus,  verum  etiam  imagines  con- 
quireremus,  ejusdem  nunc  honor  prssenlis,  et  gratia 
quasi  satietate  langucscet  ?  At  hoc  pravum,  malig- 
numque  est,  non  admirari  hominem  admiratione 
dignissimuro,  quia  videre,  complecti,  nee  laudore 
tantum,  verum  etiara  amare  contingit."  Plin.  EpisL 
Lib.  I. 

I  had  just  entered  on  my  seventeenth  year,  when 
the  sonnets  of  Mr.  Bowles,  twenty  in  number,  and 
just  then  published  in  a  quarto  pamphlet,  were  first 
made  known  and  presented  to  me  by  a  school-fellow, 
who  bad  quitted  us  for  the  university,  and  who, 
during  the  whole  time  that  he  was  in  our  first  form, 
(or,  in  our  school  language,  a  Grecian,)  had  been  my 
patron  and  protector.  I  refer  to  Dr.  Middleton,  the 
truly  learned,  and  every  way  excellent  Bishop  of 
Calcutta : 

"  Qui  laudibtu  amplig 
Ingeniom  eelebrare  mcum,  calamamque  nolebat, 
Calcar  agens  animo  validum.    Nod  omnia  terra> 
Obruta  !    Vivit  amor,  vivit  dolor !    Ora  oecatur 
Dulcia  con«piccre  ;  et  Acre  meminiaw  *  relictam  pit 

Petr.  Ep.  Lib.  J.  Ep.  I. 

It  was  a  double  pleasure  to  me,  and  still  remains 
a  tender  recollection,  that  I  should  have  received 


re,  and  tolerable  Hebraists.  Yet  our 
vledge  was  the  least  of  the  good  gifts 
ived  from  his  zealous  and  conscientious 
is  now  gone  to  his  final  reward,  full  of 
1  of  honors,  even  of  those  honors  which 
to  his  heart,  as  gratefully  bestowed  by 
id  still  binding  him  to  the  interests  of 
which  he  had  been  himself  educated, 
,  during  his  whole  life,  he  was  a  dedi- 

s,  which  this  is  not  the  place  to  investi- 
:ls  of  past  times,  however  perfect,  can 
ie  vivid  effect  on  the  youthful  mind,  as 
is  of  contemporary  genius.  The  dis- 
nd  had  undergone,  "  Ne  falleretur  ro- 

versuum  cursu,  cincinnis  et  floribus  ; 
ret  quid  nam  subesset,  qus  sedes,  quod 

quis  fundus  verbis;  an  figure  essent 
i  et  orationis  fucus:   vel  sanguinis  e 

corde  efiluentes  rubor  quidam  nativus 
ia  genuina ;"  removed  all  obstacles  to 
on  of  excellenco  in  style  without  di- 

delight.  That  I  was  thus  prepared 
il  of  Mr.  Bowles's  sonnets  and  earlier 
e  increased  their  influence  and  my  en- 
le  great  works  of  past  ages  seem,  to  a 

things  of  another  race,  in  respect  to  from  a  friend  so  revered,  the  first  knowledge  of  a 
ulties  must  remain  passive  ami  submiss,  i  poet,  by  whose  works,  year  after  year,  I  was  so  cn- 
s  stars  and  mountains.  But  the  writings  j  thusiastically  delighted  and  inspired.  My  earliest 
orary,  perhaps  not  many  years  elder  i  acquaintances  will  not  have  forgotten  the  undis- 
surrounded  by  the  same  circumstances,  |  ciplined  eagerness  and  impetuous  zeal  with  which  I 
1  by  the  same  manners,  possess  a  reality  !  labored  to  make  proselytes,  not  only  of  ray  com  pan- 
wpire  an  actual  friendship  as  of  a  man  ,  ions,  but  of  all  with  whom  I  conversed,  of  whatever 
is  very  admiration  is  tho  wind  which  rank,  and  in  whatever  place.  As  my  school  finances 
i  his  hope.  The  poems  themselves  as-  did  not  permit  me  to  purchase  copies,  I  made,  within 
*rtie8  of  flesh  and  blood.  To  recite,  to  less  than  a  year  and  a  half,  more  than  forty  transcrip- 
?nd  for  them,  is  but  tho  payment  of  a  tions,  as  the  bc*t  presents  I  could  ofler  to  ihose  who 
ie  who  exists  to  receive  it.  had  in  any  way  won  my  regard.     And  with  almost 

indeed  modes  of  teaching  which  have    equal  delight  did  I  receive  the  three  or  four  follow 
I  are  producing,  youths  of  a  very  differ- .  ing  publications  of  the  same  author. 
odes  of  teaching,  in  comparison  with        Though  I  have  ser-n  and  known  enough  of  rnon- 
•e  been  called  on  to  despise  our  great ,  kind  to  be  well  aware  that  I  shall  pcrhnr*  Hand 

and  universities,  ;  alone  in  my  creed,  and  that  it  will  bo  well  if  I  Mib- 

"  In  whose  hall*  are  bun*  •  Ject  myw^  *°  no  *orHC  charge  than  that  of  lingular- 

'  the  invincible  knights  of  old" ~ ■ —    -       

I  *  I  am  most  happy  to  hnv*»  the  ri''<v«.ify  of  informing  the 
eh  children  are  to  be  metamorphosed  ;  **■*&*•  'bat  htm  th«  i  ?*-a*e  w»«  written,  th#-  vt».r\  «f  Dr. 
.     And  prodigies,  with  a  vengeance,!  Mi'!'!!eto"'a  death,  on  h*  voya««  to  India,  has  h-n  pro-..-»j 

»k.i.  »~wl.is.~l  f     d i-    •         c    "  \c        '     *'froM-'ou«-    He  lives,  and  lonr  rimy  he  live;  r<>r  I  dure  bro* 

thus  produced !    Prodigies  of  self-con-    phc.y.  Ihal  wifn  ht,  ur,:  oril,  Wi((  , „.„„„;„  fof  ,h<)  ^ 

tm,  arrogance  and  infidelity  !     Instead     ral  and  fpmtual  welfare  of  hu  it \  low  -men  be  limited. 
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ity,  I  am  not  therefore  deterred  from  avowing,  that  I 
regard,  and  ever  have  regarded  the  obligations  of 
intellect,  among  the  most  sacred  of  the  claims  of 
gratitude.  A  valuable  thought,  or  a  particular  train 
of  thoughts,  gives  me  additional  pleasure,  when  I 
can  safely  refer  and  attribute  it  to  the  conversation 
or  correspondence  of  another.  My  obligations  to 
Mr.  Bowles  were  indeed  important,  and  for  radical 
good.  At  a  very  premature  age,  even  before  my 
fifteenth  year,  I  had  bewildered  myself  in  metaphys- 
ics, and  in  theological  controversy.  Nothing  else 
pleased  me.  History,  and  particular  facts  lost  all 
interest  in  my  mind.  Poetry,  (though  for  a  school-boy 
of  that  age,  I  was  above  par  in  English  versification, 
and  had  already  produced  two  or  three  compositions 
which,  I  may  venture  to  say,  without  reference  to 
my  age,  were  somewhat  above  mediocrity,  and  which 
had  gained  me  more  credit  than  the  sound  good  sense 
of  my  old  master  was  at  all  pleased  with,)  poetry, 
itself,  yea  novels  and  romances,  became  insipid  to 
me.  In  my  friendless  wanderings  on  our  leave  days,* 
(for  I  was  an  orphan,  and  had  scarce  any  connexions 
in  London,)  highly  was  I  delighted  if  any  passenger, 
especially  if  he  were  drest  in  black,  would  enter  into 
conversation  with  me.  For  I  soon  found  the  means 
of  directing  it  to  my  favorite  subjects 

Of  providence,  fore-knowledge,  will,  and  fate, 
Fiz'd  fate,  free  will,  fore-knowledge  absolute, 
And  found  no  end  in  wandering  maze*  lost 

This  preposterous  pursuit  was,  beyond  a  doubt,  in- 
jurious, both  to  my  natural  powers,  and  to  the  pro- 
gress of  my  education.  It  would  perhaps  have  been 
destructive,  had  it  been  continued ;  but  from  this  I 
was  auspiciously  withdrawn,  partly  indeed  by  an 
accidental  introduction  to  an  amiable  family,  chiefly, 
however,  by  the  genial  influence  of  a  style  of  poetry 
so  tender,  and  yet  so  manly,  so  natural  and  real,  and 
yet  so  dignified  and  harmonious,  as  the  sonnets,  &c. 
of  Mr.  Bowles !  Well  were  it  for  mc,  perhaps,  had 
I  never  relapsed  into  the  same  mental  disease ;  if  I 
had  continued  to  pluck  the  flower  and  reap  the  har- 
vest from  the  cultivated  surface,  instead  of  delving 
in  the  unwholesome  quicksilver  mines  of  metaphysic 
depths-  But  if,  in  after  time,  I  have  sought  a  refuge 
from  bodily  pain  and  mismanaged  sensibility,  in  ab- 
struse researches,  which  exercised  the  strength  and 
subtlety  of  the  understanding  without  awakening 
the  feelings  of  the  heart;  still  thero  was  a  long  and 
blessed  interval,  during  which  my  natural  faculties 
were  allowed  to  expand,  and  my  original  tendencies 
to  develop  themselves;  my  fancy,  and  tho  love  of 
nature,  and  the  sense  of  beauty  in  forms  and  sounds. 
The  second  advantage,  which  I  owe  to  my  earlv 
perusal  and  admiration  of  tlu^e  jhkmiis,  (to  which  let 
mo  add,  though  known  to  mc  at  a  somewhat  later 
period,  tho  Lewsdon  Hill  of  Mr.  Crow.)  bears  more 
immediately  on  my  present  subject.  Among  those 
with  whom  I  conversed,  there  were,  of  course,  very 
many  who  had  formed  their  taste,  and  their  notions 
of  poetry,  from  the  writings  of  Mr.  Pope  and  his  ; 


*  The  Christ  H«»ipi'rtl  phrase,  not  Tor  holidays  altogether, 
but  for  those  on  which  tho  boy*  ore  permitted  to  go  beyond 
the  precincts  of  the  school. 


followers ;  or,  to  speak  more  generally,  in  that  school 
of  French  poetry,  condensed  and  invigorated  by 
English   understanding,  which   had   predominated 
from  the  last  century.    I  was  not  blind  to  the  merit* 
of  this  school,  yet,  as  from  inexperience  of  the  world, 
and  consequent  want  of  sympathy  with  the  general 
subjects  of  these  poems,  they  gave  me  little  pleasure, 
I  doubtless  undervalued  the  kind,  and  with  the  pre- 
sumption of  youth,  withheld  from  its  masters  the 
legitimate  name  of  poets,    I  saw  that  the  excellence 
of  this  kind  consisted  in  just  and  acute  observations 
on  men  and  manners  in  on  artificial  state  of  society, 
as  its  matter  and  substance ;  and  in  the  logic  of  wit, 
conveyed  in  smooth  and  strong  epigrammatic  coup- 
lets, as  its  form.    Even  when  the  subject  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  fancy,  or  the  intellect,  as  in  the  Rape 
of  the  Lock,  or  the  Essay  on  Man ;  nay,  when  it  was 
a  consecutive  narration,  as  in  that  astonishing  product 
of  matchless  talent  and  ingenuity,  Pope's  translation 
of  the  Iliad ;  still,  a  point  was  looked  for  at  the  end 
of  each  second  line,  and  the  whole  was  as  it  were  a 
sorites,  or,  if  I  may  exchange  a  logical  for  a  gram- 
matical metaphor,  a  conjunction  disjunctive  of  epi- 
grams.   Meantime  the  matter  and  diction  seemed  to 
me  characterised  not  so  much  by  poetic  thoughts,  as 
by  thoughts  translated  into  the  language  of  poetry. 
On  this  last  point,  I  had  occasion  to  render  ray  own 
thoughts  gradually  more  and  more  plain  to  myself, 
by  frequent  amicable  disputes  concerning  Darwin's 
Botanic  Garden,  which,  for  some  years,  was  great- 
ly extolled,  not  only  by  the  reading  public  in  general, 
but  even  by  those  whose  genius  and  natural  robust- 
ness of  understanding  enabled   them  afterwards  to 
act  foremost  in  dissipating  these  "painted  mists'*  that 
occasionally  rise  from  the  marshes  at  the  foot  of  Par- 
nassus.   During  my  first  Cambridge  vacation,  I  as- 
sisted a  friend  in  a  contribution  for  a  literary  society 
in  Devonshire ;  and  in  this  I  remember  to  have  com- 
pared Darwin's  work  to  the  Russian  palace  of  ice, 
glittering,  cold  and    transitory.     In  the  same  essay, 
too,  I  assigned  sundry  reasons,  chiefly  drawn  from  a 
comparison  of  passages  in  tho  Latin  poets  with  the 
original  Greek,  from  which  they  were  borrowed,  for 
tho  preference  of  Collins's  odes  to  those  of  Gray ; 
and  of  the  simile  in  Shakspeare  : 

"  Ilovr  like  a  younkcror  a  prodigal. 

The  sharfed  bark  puis  from  her  nativo  bay 

Ilugg'd  and  embraced  by  the  strumpet  wind! 

How  like  a  prodigal  doth  she  return, 

With  over  weather'd  rib*  and  rajrged  tails. 

Loan,  rent,  and  beggar'd  by  the  strumpet  wind !" 

to  the  imitation  in  the  bard : 

"  Fair  laughs  the  morn,  and  son  the  zephyr  blows, 

While  proudly  riding  o'er  tho  azure  realm, 

In  ealhnt  trim  the  gilded  vessel  goes, 

Youth  at  the  prow  and   Pleasure  at  the  helm, 

Regardless  of  tho  sweeping  whirlwind's  sway. 

That,  hush'd  in  grim  repose,  ex  poets  its  evening;  prey." 

(In  which,  by-the-by,  the  words  "  realm"  and  "  sway" 
are  rhymes  dearly  purchased.)  I  preferred  the  ori- 
ginal, on  the  ground  that  in  the  imitation  it  defended 
wholly  in  the  compositor's  putting,  or  not  putting,  a 
small  capital,  both  in  this  and  many  other  passages 
of  the  same  poet,  whether  the  words  should  be  per* 
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ciuse,  in  referring  various  linn  in  Gray  lo  their  I  oik 
ongiaal  in  Shuts [*are  and  Milion.  and  in  the  clear  j  Ire 
jierceptkm  how  completely  nil  the  propriety  wan  losi 
in  ihe  transfer ;  1  was,  HI  that  early  period,  led  lu  a 
cniyeclure.  wbieh  mnny  yenra  ailorwarda,  was  re- 
called lo  me  from  ihe  ssrue  thought  having  been 
started  in  conversation,  rail  fur  more  ably,  and  de- 
veloped more  fally,  by  Mr.  Wojuwwoktii  ;  namely, 
that  il»  tlyle  nf  poetry,  which  1  It***  i  huroclerited 
above,  os  tranalatiuus  of  prose  thoughts  into  poetic 
language,  hud  1«™  kopt  up  by,  if  it  Jul  not  wholly 
arise  from,  the  cuslom  of  writing  Litin  reran,  and 
llie  greol  importance  ollaehed  lo  these  osereites  in 
our  public  schools.  Whale ver  might  hnvo  been  the 
case  in  the  fifteenth  century.  when  tlio  iim  of  iho 
Latin  tongue  was  ao  general  among  loaraed  men 
thai  Erasmus  it  said  to  have  forgotten  his  native  Ian. 
piage;  yet,  in  iho  present  ilay.it  is  not  (o  be  tup- 
posed  ihai  a  youth  can  Mm*  in  Latin,  or  iho!  he  can 
have  any  nlher  reliance  on  the  force  or  fitness  of  hit 
phrases,  but  the  anlhonlj  of  Iho  author  from  whence 
he  hat  adopted  them.  Conieuiienlly.  he  mini  Grit 
prepare  his  t h  10 m ■_'  1 1 1 --.  jiii'I  ilii  n  puk  '"it.  Ir.nu  \  irr.nl, 
llortice.  Ovid,  or  perhaps  more  (ompci.dii.ii'ly  firmi 
hia  Gradua*  halves  atiJ  quarters  of  linen  in  which 
lo  embody  them 


human  mind  iiaelf.  and  their  comparative  dig..,./ 
imimrtance.  A  wording  to  the  family,  or  source, 
i  which  Ihe  pleasure  given  by  nny  poem  or  pas- 
•  mi  derived,  1  eiiimntcd  ihe  merit  of  such  pnoio 
■wage-  .*.»  the  result  of  all  my  rending  and 
Illation,  1  tbsinuied  iho  critical  aphorismt.defim- 
them  to  comprise  iho  conditions  and  rniena  nf 
poelic  tlyle  i  first,  thai  not  the  p 


l.niL-urii:..   iviihoul  din I 


neat  in  a  young  man  from  tho  rige  of  seventeen  lo 
thai  or  fcur  or  (iie-and-lni'iily.  pfviJed  I  find  him 
always  arguing  on  one  tide  of  iho  ([uestion.    The 

the  honor  of  a  favorite  contemporary.  Ihcn  known 
lo  mo  only  by  hit  works,  were  of  great  advantage 
in  Ihe  formation  and  estnblishmciil  of  my  lasle  and 

ning  into  each  other,  ttwleuit  of  cloning  at  each 
rouplot;  and  of  natural  language,  nciihor  bookish 
nor  vulgar,  neither  redolenl  of  iho   lamp  or  of  the 

*ime  lliought,  tricked  up  in  I  tie  rae-fuir  finery  of 

1  had  continually  m  adduce  Ihe  moire  and  rtlciion  of 
Ihe  Greek  poets,  from  1  lomer  to  Theocritus,  irnh.i.i'.i/; 
ind  still  more  of  our  elder  I1ul.-Il.-1i  \meis,  from  I  linii- 
car  u>  Milton.  Nor  wn>  thin  all.  But  as  ii  wat  my 
inmlanl  reply  to  authorities  brought  against  me  from 
later  pools  of  great  name,  that  no  authority  couUl 
ivail  in  opposition  to  Truth,  Natokii,  Logic,  and 
Laws  or  UntTKami.  6HHMU1  noiualcd,  loo,  by 
my  former  passion  for  mciaphyjiiul  iiivEMigniiinis,  1 
labored  at  a  solid  loundnlion  on  which,  permanently. 


imponenl  faeullio 


r  in  any  worthy  feel- 
rig,  are  so  far  vicious  in  their  diction.  Be  it,  bo«- 
»er,  observed,  that  I  deluded  from  ihe  list  of 
vorthy  li-clings,  tho  pleasure   derived 


HIT,  i 


1  the  i 


llllhul 


ll  III., 


9  of  the  author's 


cleverness.     Our  genuine  admiration  of  » 

grOfll    pOflt  is  a  i.'ililinlluil*    rj  .■■ .  /r  Mi:m  :,t    ,  ,|"  Je'-llRg  : 

"i  is  every  where  present,  but  seldom  any  where  as 
i  separate  eieiiemenL  1  was  wont  Isildly  to  affirm, 
hat  il  would  be  scarcely  more  difficult  lo  posh  a 
.lone  from  ihe  pyramids  with  iho  bare  hand,  thim  lo 
alter  a  word,  or  Iho  position  of  a  word,  in  Milion  or 
most  important  works  al  least.' 

nithou iking  Ihe  author  soy  sninelhing  else,  or 

aomeihing  worse  lhan  he  does  lay.  One  great  dia 
linilioii  I  unpen  red  lo  m\wlf  In  sec  plainly,  belween 
even  the  clmraclen-lir  limits  of  mir  elder  poets, and 
the  false  beauty  of  the  modems.  In  the  former, 
from  Donnk  lo  Cowley,  we  find  the  most  fantastic 
oui-of-lhc-way  lhoughls.  but  in  the  meal  pure  and 
genuine  riiiiilnT  liudi.-h;  iii  thu  hitler,  the  most  ob, 
vioiis  though)*  in  language  tho  root!  fantastic  and 
nrbilraiy.  Our  faulty  elder  poeM  tacriliced  the  pas. 
sinti.  and  paationrii.'  (Inn  of  poeiry.Io  ihe  suhtleiies 
of  intellect,  anil  to  Ihe  starts  of  wit ;  the  modem*  lo 
Ihe  glare  and  gliitor  of  a  tierpelual,  yet  broken  ami 
helemgonoous  imagery,  or  ralher  to  an  amjilubiuos 
soineiliing.  made  up  liulf  of  image,  and  half  of  ah- 
atraci'  meaning.  The  one  sacrim-rd  llie  heart  to 
the  head.  Ihe  otlu-r  bulh  heart  and  head  lo  point  and 


The  reader  must  make  him-clf  nc)uniuled  with 
the  general  tlyle  of  coroiMsiiion  that  waa  at  thai 
lime  deemed  poetry,  in  order  to  understand  and  ac- 
count for  Ihe  eftecl  produced  on  me  by  ihe  Sousets, 
the  Mosonr  at  M*tijdck.  and  the  Horir,  of  Mr, 
Bonks ;  for  il  in  [iceulinr  in  original  t'enius  lo  become 
less  and  [ess  itriUnc,  in  pn)i*>riiun  (o  its  surceat  m 
iiiiprjvum  llie  taMe  nm.l  jud gtu cut  of  ill  contemp"- 
mriet.  The  pocnm  of  Wist,  indeed,  had  llie  uivril 
of  chaste  and  manly  diction,  but  they  were  cold.  nod. 
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if  1  may  so  eipressi  it,  only 
the  belt  of  Wartan 'i  there  in  ■  stiffness,  which  [m 
often  gives  ihem  ihe  appearance  of  imitations  from 
ihe  Great    Whatever  relation,  therefore,  of  came 

10  ihe  moil  popular  poems  of  ihe  present  day ;  yet. 
in  the  marc  sustained  and  elevated  style  of  Ihe  then 
living  poets,  DuwlM  Isbd  I  hrstlSBf1  ssatf%  1o  the  best 
nf  toy  knowledge,  Iba  lint  who  combined  natural 
thoughts  with  natural  diction;  the  first  who  recon- 
ciled the  heart  with  the  head. 

It  is  true,  as  I  ban  before  mentioned,  thai  flora 
•tiffiilrnc*  in  my  own  powers,  1  Sir  a  short  time 
adopted  a  laborious  and  florid  dicliun,  i%lii<-h  I  my- 
self deemed,  if  not  absolutely  vicious,  yet  of  very 
interior  worth.  Gradually,  however,  my  practice 
conformed  to  my  better  judgment!  and  Ihe  com- 
position* of  my  tuenty-li.unh  and  IsilWj  flUh  M 
(a.  gr.  Ihe  shorter  blank  veiw  poems,  Ihe  lines 
which  are  no*  adopted  in  the  introductory  part  of 
the  Vision,  in  Ihe  present  collection  in  Mr.  Southry'a 
Joan  of  Arc,  Sd  book.  In  edition,  and  the  Tragedy 
of  Rimoiue.)  are  no!  more  below  my  present  ideal 
in  respect  of  ihe  general  tissue  of  the  style,  than 
those  of  the  latest  dole.    Their  fhulli  were,  at  least. 

many  who  have  done  me  the  honor  of  putting  my 
poems  in  the  nun  clan  with  those  nf  my  bettor*, 
ihe  one  or  two  who  have  pretended  to  bring  ™m- 
plea  of  aflected  simplicity  from  my  volume,  have 
been  able  to  adduce  1ml  one  instance,  and  tiull  out 
uf  a  copy  of  veraea  half  ludicrous,  half  splenetic, 
which  I  intended,  and  had  myself  characterized,  op 

Every  reform,  however  necessary,  will  by  weak 
minds  be  carried  to  an  en-em,  thai  itself  will  need 
reforming.  The  render  will  eicuse  me  for  noticing, 
thai  I  myself  was  the  first  to  elpose  rim  honeito  die 
thres  sins  or  juetry.  one  or  Ihe  other  of  which  is  the 
mosi  hkely  to  liesoi  a  young  writer.    So  long  ago  as 


and  imagery.  The  reader  will  find  ibem  in  the  km' 
below,  end  will.  1  trum.  regard  thesn  as  repnnlcd  for 
biographical  purposes,  and  not  Sir  their  poetic  merits 
So  general  at  that  time,  and  so  decided  was  ihe  opir. 
bjdj  EssMafJaiBsj  the  rharacleri*uc  vices  of  my  rtvle. 
that  a  celebrated  physician,  (now.  alas!  do  moeej 
speaking  or  me.  in  otlu-r  resju-cls.  with  bis  usual  kmd- 

dinner  party,  could  not.  however  lesaal  giving  htm  i 
hint  not  to  mention  the  -  Home  that  Jack  bmUl' m 
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,  for  "  that  I  was  as  tore  as  a  bile  about 
*  he  not  knowing  that  I  was,  myself,  the 


CHAPTER  IT. 

ability  of  men  of  genius—  Brought  to  the  test 
uses  and  occasions  of  the  charge— Its  injustice. 

cn  thought  that  it  would  be  neither  un- 
tor  unarausing  to  analyze  and  bring  for- 
istinct  consciousness,  that  complex  feel- 
lich  renders  in  general  take  part  against 
n  favor  of  the  critic;  and  the  readiness 
they  apply  to  all  poets  the  old  sarcasm 
ipon  the  scribblers  of  his  time,  "  Genus 
turn."  A  debility  and  dimness  of  the 
power,  and  a  consequent  nercssity  of  re- 
)  immediate  impressions  of  the  senses,  do, 
>w,  render  the  mind  liable  to  superstition 
im.  Having  a  deficient  portion  of  inter- 
per  warmth,  minds  of  this  clans  seek  in 
*ircum  /ana  for  a  warmth  in  common, 
Jo  not  possess  singly.  Cold  and  phleg- 
ir  own  nature,  like  damp  hay,  they  heat 

by  coacervation ;  or,  like  bees,  ihcy  be- 
98  and   irritable  through  the  increased 

of  collected  multitudes.  Hence  the 
■d  for  fanaticism  (such,  at  least,  was  its 
ort,)  is  derived  from  the  swarming  of 
y,  Schwarmen,  Schwarmery.  The  pas- 
n  an  inverse  proportion  to  the  insight, 
»  vivid  as  this  the  less  distinct,  anger  is 
tie  consequence.  The  absence  of  all 
vithin  their  own  minds  for  that  which 
eve  both  true  and  indispensable  for  their 
lppinem,  cannot  but  produce  an  uneasy 
ing,  an  involuntary  sense  of  fear,  from 
e  hat  no  means  of  rescuing  herself  but 
Experience  informs  us,  that  the  first  de- 
lk  minds  is  to  recriminate. 

■e's  do  philosophor  but  aces, 

rate  sod  fear  are  one  disease ; 

rb  that  may  burn,  and  thii  may  freeze, 

re  both  alike  the  ague." 

Mad  Oz. 

he  ideas  are  vivid,  and  there  exists  an 
er  of  combining  and  modifying  them,  the 
affections  blend  more  easily  and  inti- 
these  ideal  creation?,  than  with  the  ob- 
senses;  the  mind  is  affected  by  thoughts, 
ty  things;  and  only  then  feels  the  requi- 
even  for  the  most  important  events  and 
hen  by  means  of  meditation  they  have 
Noughts.  The  sanity  of  the  mind  is  be- 
stition  with  fanaticism  on  the  one  hand, 
sm  with  indifference  and  a  diseased  slow- 
i  on  the  other.  For  the  conceptions  of 
y  be  so  vivid  and  adequate  ns  to  preclude 
j  to  the  realizing  of  them,  which  i« 
1  most  restless  in  those  who  possess  more 
•e  talent,  for  the  faculty  of  appropriating 
\  the  knowledge  of  others.)  yet  still  want 
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something  of  the  creative  and  self-sufficing  power  of 
absolute  genius.  For  this  reason,  therefore,  they  are 
men  of  commanding  genius.  While  the  former  rest 
content  between  thought  and  reality,  as  it  were  in 
an  intermundium,  of  which  their  own  living  spirit 
supplies  the  substance,  and  their  imagination  the  ever 
varying/orm ;  the  latter  must  impress  their  precon- 
ceptions on  the  world  without,  in  order  to  present 
them  back  to  their  own  view  with  the  satisfying  de- 
gree of  clearness,  distinctness,  and  individuality. 
|  Those,  in  tranquil  times,  are  formed  to  exhibit  a  per- 
fect poem  in  palace,  or  temple,  or  landscape-garden; 
or  a  tale  of  romance  in  canals  that  join  sea  with  sea, 
or  in  walls  of  rock,  which,  shouldering  back  the  bil- 
lows, imitate  the  power,  and  supply  the  benevolence 
of  nature  to  sheltered  navies ;  or  in  aqueducts,  that, 
arching  the  wide  vale  from  mountain  to  mountain, 
give  a  Palmyra  to  the  desert.  But,  alas!  in  timet 
of  tumult,  they  arc  the  men  destined  to  come  forth 
as  the  shaping  spirit  of  Ruin,  to  destroy  the  wisdom 
of  ages,  in  order  to  substitute  ihe  fancies  of  a  day, 
and  to  change  kings  and  kingdoms,  as  the  wind  shifts 
and  shapes  the  clouds  *  The  records  of  biography 
seem  to  confirm  this  theory.  The  men  of  the  great- 
est genius,  as  far  ns  we  can  judge  from  their  own 
works,  or  from  the  accounts  of  their  contemporaries, 
appear  to  have  been  of  calm  and  tranquil  temper  in 
all  that  related  to  themselves.  In  the  inward  assu- 
rance of  permanent  fame,  they  seem  to  have  been 
either  indifferent  or  resigned  with  regard  to  imme- 
diate reputation.  Through  all  the  works  of  Chaucer, 
there  reigns  a  cheerfulness,  a  manly  hilarity,  which 
makes  it  almost  impossible  to  doubt  a  correspondent 
habit  of  feeling  in  the  author  himself.  Shakspeare't 
evenness  and  sweetness  of  temper  were  almost  pro- 
verbial in  his  own  age.  That  this  did  not  arise  from 
ignorance  of  his  own  comparative  greatness,  we  have' 
abundant  proof  in  his  sonnets,  which  could  scarcely 
have  been  known  to  Mr.  Popet  when  he  asserted 

*  "Of  old  things  all  aro  over  old, 

Of  good  things  nono  are  good  enough  ;— 
We  Ml  show  that  wo  can  help  to  frame 
A  world  of  other  stuff." 

f  Mr.  Pope  was  under  the  common  error  of  his  age,  aa 
error  far  from  being  sufficiently  exploded,  even  at  the  present 
day.    It  consists,  (as  I  explained  at  large,  and  proved  in  de- 
tail in  my  public  Irctures,)  in  mistaking  for  the  essentials  of 
the  Greek  singe,  certain  rules  which  the  wise  poets  imposed 
upon  themselves,  in  order  to  render  all  the  remaining  parts  of 
the  drama,  consistent  with  those  that  bad  been  forced  upon 
them  hy  circumstances  independent  of  their  will ;  out  of 
which  circumstances  the  drama  itself  arose.    The  cirenm- 
Btnncr*  in  the  time  of  Phakspcarc,  which  it  was  equally  out 
of  h'n  power  to  nJrer,  were  different,  and   such  as,  in  my 
opinion,  allowed  a  far  wider  sphere,  and  a  deeper  and  more 
htini'in  intercut.    Critics  are  (no  apt  to  forget  that  rules  are 
hut  means  to  nn  end  :  consequently,  where  the  ends  are  dif- 
ferent, the  rules  mu»t  he  likowi*csn.    We  must  have  ascer- 
tained what  the  end  is  before  we  con  determine  what  the  rule* 
ottrht  to  be.    Judgimr  under  this  impression.  I  did  not  besi- 
'.  tnteto  declare  my  full  conviction,  that  tl>c  consummate  judg- 
!  ment  of  Shakspeare,  not  only  in  the  general  con-tiuction, 
.  bu»  in  all  Ihe  detail  of  bis  drama*,  impressed  me  with  greater 
I  wonder  thnn  even  the  might  of  his  genim,  or  tho  depth  of  his 
philosophy.    The  substance  of  theno  lectures  I  hope  soon  to 
j  publish ;  and  it  is  but  a  debt  of  justice  to  myself  and  my 
frirnd*.  to  notice,  that  the  first  course  of  .ectnrrs,  which  dif- 
.  fered  from  the  following  courses  only  by  occasionally  varyiaf 

2M 
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lint  m  great  hard  ■  grew  immortal  in  hia  own  de- 
pute." Speaking  of  one  whom  he  had  celebrated, 
and  contrasting  the  duration  of  hia  mto  with  that 
of  hia  personal  eiiah 


Ifrrttwtrtk'i  Hi*  Xn. 


When  areata  a> 


I  bars  taken  the  first  that  occurred 
readineas  to  praiae  hia  nval«,  ore  plena,  and  the  ooo- 
rkhnce  of  hia  own  equality  with  tboee  whom  he 
deemed  moat  worth*  of  hia  praiae,  are  alike  mani- 
fested in  the  86th  annnel  I 

Wa  k  taepraad  loll  n3  of  ■■  anal  ma, 
Baaad  foi  ika  pnaa  of  ill-toa  pnciaa  tub. 


Wkiea  aiaktlr  mil.  hi 


In  Spenser,  indeed,  we  trao 
ally  tender,  delicate,  and,  in 
three  ureal  nanpaera,  t  had  a 

and  ihii  additionally  saddened 
cunon  of  Burleigh,  and  the  «e< 


en  twee  do  rfaor/  hiimelf  by  the  dkttnoe ;  yet  Mai 
liatening  to  the  irnnic  of  hia  own  thoughts,  or  if  ad- 
ditkeatfly  cheered,  yet  cheerad  only  by  the  prophase 
faith  of  two  or  three  solitary  individuala,  he  did 


Ota* 


r»  ap,  aaa  bohM 


From  othen  only  do  we  derive  our  knowledge  that 
Milton,  in  hia  latter  day,  bad  hia  ecnrnara  and  da. 
tractoc*;  and  even  in  hia  day  of  yooth  and  hope, that 
he  had  enemioa  would  have  been  unknown  to  aa, 
had   they  not  been  likewise  the  enemies  of  an 


ton,  when  there  en*  many  and  excellent  n 
a  high  degree  of  talent,  combined  with  taaaa  mi 
judgment,  and  employed  in  work*  n  1~  i  hi.  a  a  aaa 
will  acquire  for  e  man  the  ■mt  of  >  gnu  amasn; 
though  even  that  analog0*  <""  goiina.  which,  m  far- 
tain  atalea  of  aociety,  may  even  render  ha  wrasses 
more  popular  then  the  abtolnte  reality  could  hast 
done,  would  be  Bought  Jbr  m  rain  in  the  mind  aad 
temper  ul  the  author  himself.     Voteven  in  irataarat 


generally  given  to  una  charge,  if  the  i 
not,  a*  we  bare  endeavored  to  ahem 
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nf  injured  gcnins  ana  rejected  m  IHvo- 
ortainod  aa  matter  of  esetriraont  In  the 
dean  of  Chueir  and  Gower,  our  language  might 
(withfl^iBon>fmc<fcrth>i«p<rK^ttoMofaatoritoO 
be  comoatod  to  a  wilderness  of  vocal  reeds,  from 
vsnfteh  the  mvorites  only  of  Fen  or  Apolio  could 
the  rode  Syrinx;  and  Aon  thai  the 
alone  coold  enoit  strains  of  innate.  Bat 
partly  by  the  labors  of  socoogafvo  poets,  and  in 
part  by  the  ikvo  artificial  atato  of  aoeiety  and  aoeial 

l^Mentfeeefl^B^ejammnmi      laMaMAaA       ^a_d^k^BSL^^^^S^^^^W|      ^h^      ■  ■)    ^^m^^m^      S^feA^fe     ^& 

ntaraoaiae»  ssusjnoge,  meonsunsjea  ai  11  wore  mv>  a 
Ismalisgaii,  sapplies  at  once  both  instrument  and 
Thai  even  the  deaf  may  play,  ao  aa  to  doUgnt 
8oowtknei,(ibritkwftbaimiles  at  it» 
at  a  wine  table,  one  ia  euro  to  anggeat 
n)  I  haw  attempted  to  iDoetrate  the  preeant 
ante  of  onr  kngiage,  in  h*  relation  to  titeratorcbye 
peaaHOOBi  of  lanjar  and  amaller  atareotype  pieces, 
which,  in  the  present  anglo-gallican  ftahion  of  un» 
connected,  epigiaromBOc  periods,  it  reqniref  bot  an 
onfinary  portion  ofingenohy  to  vary  indefinitely,  and 
yet  atUl  prodnce  aoniemmg,  which,  if  net  came,  will 
tjeao  Unites  to  do  aaweU.  Perhaps better;  ftr it 
the  render  the  trouble  of  thinking:;  prevents 
r»  while  it  indalgei  innocence;  and  aaeorei 
from  all  danger  of  an  mtaUeetnel  ple- 

the  ieaat  talent  or  imbrmatkin;  and,  of  all 

of  uteratore,  tne  lnenoxkCtBrins?  of  noeoa> 
indeed,  between  these  and  the  worka 
ia  not  km  than  between  an  egg  and  an 
egg-shell;  yet  at  a  distance  they  both  look  alike. 

Now  it  ia  no  leu  remarkable  than  true,  with  how 
litue  examination  the  works  of  polite  literature  are 
commonly  perused,  not  only  by  the  mass  of  readers, 
bot  by  men  of  the  first-rate  ability,  till  some  accident 
or  chance*  discussion  have  aroused  their  attention, 


•  Is  the  eomss  of  my  lectures,  I  have  occasion  to  point  oat 
the  sJesost  fanltlew  position  and  choice  of  words,  in  Mr. 
Pope's  trigs**/  compositions,  particularly  in  his  satires  and 
for  the  purpose  of  comparing  them  with  his 
i  of  Homer,  which  I  do  not  stand  alone  in  regarding 
as  the  Basin  source  of  our  pseudo-poetic  diction.  And  this, 
sy-ths  by.  is  an  additional  confirmation  of  a  remark  made,  I 
believe,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  that  next  to  the  man  who 
formed  and  elevated  the  taste  of  the  public,  he  that  corrupt- 
ed ft  ■  eooMDouly  the  greatest  Renins.  Among  other  pas- 
sages, I  analysed,  sentence  by  sentence,  and  almost  word  by 
word,  the  popular  lines, 


As  when  the  moon,  resplendent  lamp  of  light,"  dee. 

totseessss  way  as  has  been  since  done,  in  an  excellent 
aroma  oa  Chalmers*  British  Poets,  in  the  Quarterly  Review. 
Tie  impression  on  the  audience,  in  general,  was  sudden  and 
evident :  and  a  number  of  enlightened  and  highly  educated 
ssavidaals,  who  at  different  times  afterwards  addressed  me 
es  the  subject,  expressed  their  wonder,  that  truth  so  obvious 
shook)  not  nave  struck  them  before;  but  at  the  same  time 
acknowledged  (so  much  had  they  been  accustomed,  in  read- 
ing poetry,  to  receive  pleasure  from  the  separate  images  and 
iceeseively,  without  asking  themselves  whether  the 
meaning  was  sense  or  nonsense,)  mat  they  might 
ia  all  probability  have  read  the  same  passage  again  twenty 
these  with  undiminished  admiration,  and  without  once  reflect- 
agmatMa;pa  feuivrpr  ap$i  dtXrjwjv  ^acvci  aftvpnrca" 

(L  e»  the  stars  around,  or  near  the  full  moon,  shine  pre-emi- 
asttiy  bright)  conveys  a  just  and  happy  image  of  a  moonlight 
fty :  white  it  ia  difleuk  to  determine  whether  in  the  lines, 


and  pot  tbcM  on  their  guard* 
below  nsstlioerity,  not  less  in  natntal  power  tints  ae> 
qtrJred  knowledge;  nay,  Danglers  that  awl  ftfledni 
me  fewest  mechanic  crafts,  and  whose 
is  in  dno  proportion  to  their  want  of  i 
bffity;  men  who,  being  first  scribblers  from 
and  ignorance,  next  become  libellers  from  envy  end 
malevolence,  hare  been  able  to  drive  a  te^eassftd 
bade  in  the  employment  of  hoohwllers,  ney»  lares) 
raised  theiasehres  into  tempore^ 
with  the  pobfic  at  large,  by  that  s^ort  powerral  of  afl 
adoJaaori,  the  appeal  to  the  bad  and  —nf«*  no> 
■ions  of  maiikmd.t  Bot  as  it  is  the  natnre  of  aeetn, 
envy,  and  all  malignant  propenaltiai  to  wanhw  a  qeselt 
change  of  objects,  each  writers  are  ana,  sooner  m 
later,  to  awake  from  their  dream  of  vanity  to  damp* 
pointment  and  neglect,  with  embittered  and  enrt- 
nomed  feelings.  Even  dining  their  short^ved  ene- 
cess,  sensible,  in  apite  of  themselves,  on  what  n 
shining  foundation  it  rested,  they  recant  the  snaroiw* 
toaal  of  praise,  aa  a  robbery,  and  at  the  jooteet  ees> 
sores  kindle  at  once  into  violent  and  ondlserphned 
abase;  till  die  acote  qmbsqi  chsmgmgtato 
die  aiore  deadly  aa  the  lea  violent,  they 


Aad 

tW  sense  or 

that  though  I  bad  derived 


Or***  the  vivid 
dgOdtbe 

be  ue  more 


same  then  as  now,  1  bad  ret  < 
aryedf,  and  fch  almost  as  ifl  had  been  ntwly  < 
by  Mr.  Wordsworth's  conversation,  I  bad  been  lodoeed  to 
reexamine  with  impartial  strictness  Gray's  celebrated  elegy. 
I  had  long  before  detected  the  defects  in  "  the  Bard ;"  bet 
"the  Elegy"  I  had  considered  as  proof  against  all  fair  at 
tacks ;  and  to  this  day  I  cannot  read  either  without  delight, 
and  a  portion  of  enthusiasm.  At  all  events,  whatever  plea- 
sure I  may  have  lost  by  the  clearer  perception  of  the  fankssi 
certain  passages,  has  been  more  than  repaid  to  me,  by  the 
additional  delight  with  which  I  read  the  remainder. 

t  Especially  "  in  this  a**  of  personality  t  thisag*  of  literary 
and  political  gossiping,  when  the  meanest  insects  are  wor- 
shipped with  a  sort  of  Egyptian  superstition,  if  only  the 
brainless  head  be  atoned  for  by  the  sting  of  personal  malignity 
in  ths  tail !  When  the  most  vapid  satires  have  become  the 
objects  of  a  keen  public  interest,  purely  from  the  number  of 
contemporary  characters  named  in  the  patch  work  Botes 
which  possess,  however,  the  comparative  merit  of  being  mors 
poetical  than  the  text,)  and  because,  to  increase  the  stimalus, 
tbo  author  has  sagaciously  left  his  own  name  for  whispers  and 
conjectures !  In  an  age,  when  even  sermons  are  published 
with  a  double  appendix  stoned  with  aaaus— in  a  generation 
so  transformed  from  the  characteristic  reserve  of  Britons,  that 
from  the  ephemeral  sheet  of  a  London  newspaper,  to  the 
everlasting  Bcotch  Professorial  Quarto,  almost  every  publica- 
tion exhibits  or  flatten  the  epidemic  distemper ;  that  ths  very 
'  last  year's  rebuses'  in  the  Ladies*  Diary,  are  answered  in  a 
serious  elegy  'on  sqr  father's  death,'  with  the  name  and  habi- 
tat of  the  elegiac  (Edinus  subscribed;  and  'stasr 
ass**  solution*  smtv  likewise  given*  to  the  said 
not,  as  heretofore,  by  Crito,  Philander,  A,  B,  Y,  dec-hot  by 
fifty  or  sixty  plain  English  surnames  at  full  length,  with  thee? 
several  pieces  of  abode !  In  an  age,  when  a  bashfnl  PMlsle- 
tkes,  »r  PkileUutheres,  is  as  rare  on  the  title-pages,  and 
among  the  signatures  of  our  magasines,  as  a  real  name  sssd 
to  be  in  the  days  of  our  shy  and  notice-shunning  grandfathers ! 
When  (more  exquisite  than  all)  I  see  an  Epic  Poem  (spirits 
of  ataro  and  Mnonidee,  make  reedy  to  welcome  yoar  asw 
compeer!)  advertised  with  the  special  recommendation,  that 
the  said  Epic  Poem  contains  more  than  an  hundred  aaassS 
1  of  living  persons." Friend,  No.  10. 
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til  instruments  of  literary  de  traction  and  moral  aland  er. 
The)'  ■»  then  no  longer  to  be  questioned  without  ei- 
ponng  Ihe  complainant  to  ridicule,  because,  forsooth, 
[hey  in  anonymous  critics,  and  nulhonied  as  "  syiio- 
dical  individuals"*  to  speak  of  themselves  plnmli 


of  Ihe  Pir 


mlfindo 


themselves  H  rongod  I 
■  comb  adds  s  deeper 


thai,  which 
•lender,  the 

ben  acted  only  to  make  Ihe  slanderer  inviolable! 
Thus,  in  pari,  from  Ihe  accidental  tempera  of  indivi- 
duals, (men  of  undoubted  inlent.  but  noi  men  of 
genius.)  letnpen  rendered  yet  more  irritable  by  their 


lively  be  Ihe  e 
of  talent  and  J 
comparably  greater  ■ 


•e  cnmtirrfali  both 
r,  loo.  being  »  in- 
ure thought  In  be. 


in  part  from  Ihe  natural,  but  not  therefore  the 
partial  and  unjust  distinction,  made  by  ihe  public 
tlaclf  between  iifcrarif  and  all  other  property ;  1 
lieve  the  prejudice  10  have  arisen,  which  com 
an  unusual  irascibility  con  fuming  lite  reception' 
producbi  as  characteristic  of  genius.    It  might™ 

suppose  s  review  set  on  (not.  Ihe  object  of  v. 
was  lo  criliciae  all  Ihe  chief  works  presented  ti 
public  by  our  ribbon-wea  vers,  calico-printers,  cat 

ducted  in  the  same  spirit,  and  which  should  taki 
same  freedom  with  personal  character  as  our  literary 
journals.    Thi 
belief,  not  only  that  the  "  genus  irrifabile"  would  be 
found  to  include  many  other  xpmti  beside 
bards,  but  thai  Ihe  irritability  of  trtvlr  would 
duce  the  reeentmentsof  poets  into  mere  ibadow-ligrhti 
i,tmpKXf*t)  m  Ihe  comparison.    Or  is  wealth  ihe  only 
rational  object  or  human  interest  I    Or 
were  ad  milled,  baa  Ihe  poet  no  property 



bvea  most  in  the  ideal  world,  in  which  the  present  it 
still  nmntuted  by  the  future  or  the  pal;  and  becauas 
his  feelings  have  been  habitually  assocint'-d  siii 
thoughts  and  images,  lo  ihe  number,  clearness,  and 
vivacity  of  which  ihe  sensation  of  tAf  is  always  ■ 
an  inverse  proportion.  And  yet.  should  be  perobanra 
have  occasion  lo  repel  some  false  charge, oe  lo  reenfy 

lhan  for  ihe  many  to  mistake  the  general  liveliness 
of  his  manner  and  language,  leXattrtr  is  ihe  subject, 
for  the  effwls  of  peculiar  irritation  ftom  its  accidental 
relation  lo  himself." 

For  myself,  if  from  my  own  feelings,  or  from  me 
loss  mispicioua  teal  of  the  observations  of  otbera.  I  bad 
been  mode  nworp  of  onv  literary  tnlineas  or  jeaJourr, 
I  mist  thai  I  should  have  been.  hoTvever.nciiherislIi 


not  need  documen 
if  I  added.!  a  trie- 
taught  me  thai  the  original  si 

to  Ihe  snacks  of  tbtae  who  influence  il ;  thai  pmas 
und  admiralion  have  become,  yearly,  leas  and  lea 
desirable,  eicept  as  marks  of  sympathy ;  oay.  that  it 
is  difficult  and  distressing  to  me,  In  think  with  any 
interest  oven  about  the  sale  and  profit  of  my  wtaka, 
important  as,  in  my  present  circumstance",  such  cos- 
aiderations  must  needs  be.  Yet  it  never  orenned  la 
me  to  believe,  or  fancy,  thai  the  quantum  of  inssllac 

wusinany  way  connected  with  this  habit  of  my  feei- 
inga;  or,  thai  it  needed  any  other  parennt  ot  Saaerers. 
nee.  aggravated  into  lan- 

menis  of  procrastination  ] 
which  is  the  inseparable 
lion,  and  which  mokes  us 
terse  on  any  thing 
wives:  in  fine,  all  th> 


MOGRAPHIA  LTTERABIAi 


D 


and  the  importance  of  the  object 
There  k  no  proftenon  on  earth  which  requires  an 
attention  so  early,  so  long,  or  so  immtetmitting,  ai 
that  of  poetry;  and.  indeed,  at  thai  of  Utersrv  com- 
poainon  In  general,  if  it  be  such  at  at  all  satisfies  the 
deeamnda  both  of  the  taste  and  of  sound  logic.  How 
difficult  and  delicate  a  task  even  the  mere  mechan- 
ism of  vena  is,  may  be  conjectured  from  theftilore 
of  those  who  have  attempted  poetry  late  in  life* 
Where,  then,  a  man  has,  from  his  earliest  youth,  de- 
voted his  whole  being  to  an  object  which,  by  the  ad- 
mission of  all  civilised  nations  in  all  ages,  is  honor- 
able aa  a  pursuit,  and  glorious  as  an  attainment;  what, 
of  all  that  relates  to  himself  and  his  ftmily,  if  only 
wo  except  his  moral  character,  can  have  ftirer  claims 
to  hia  protection,  or  more  authorise  acts  of  self-de- 
ftoce  than  the  elaborate  products  of  his  intellect,  and 
jnttllt^fa^i  industry  f  Prudence  itself  would  com- 
mand us  to  aloe*  even  if  defect  or  diversion  of  natu- 
ral sensibility  had  prevented  us  from  feeling,  a  due 
mssvest  and  qualified  anxiety  ftr  the  oftspring  and 
representatives  of  our  nobler  being.  I  know  it,  alas ! 
by  woffal  experience!  I  have  kid  too  many  eggs  in 
the  hot  sand  of  this  wilderness,  the  world,  with  ost- 
rich carelessness  and  ostrich  oblivion.  The  greater 
part,  indeed,  have  been  trod  under  foot,  and  are  for- 
gotten; but  yet  no  small  number  have  crept  forth 
into  m%,aome  to  furmsh  feathers  for  the  caps  of  others, 
and  etui  more  to  plume  the  shafts  in  the  quivers  of 
my  enemies;  of  them  that,  unprovoked,  have  lain  in 
wait  aanmat  my  soul, 

"flic  too,  noo  vobis  mellifieatif,  spas  !** 

An  instance  in  confirmation  of  the  note,  p.  843,  oc- 
cur* to  me  as  I  am  correcting  this  sheet,  with  the 
Faithful  Shepherdess  open  before  me.  Mr.  Sew- 
ard first  traces  Fletcher's  lines : 


to  rendered  abwnd  by  the  exsga^ratioiL  In 
and  Fletcher,  the  thought  hi  justifiable ;  ftr  the  hmgej 
are  at  least  eonsktent,  and  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
writers  to  mark  the  seasons  by  this  silegocy  of  visual- 
issd  Feus. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

Ths«oU»r*iob%*lk»stooritks.ssdthsptobshk 
— rrisciplsiofsKideiBsritteissi    Mr' 


To  anonymous  critics  in  reviews, : 
iwwsjouniskof¥srioasnsmeandrsiik,andtoaBn^ 

kts,  with  or  without  a  name,  in  verse  or  proas,  or  In 
verse  text  aided  by  prose  comment,  I  do  aerJooer/ be- 
lieve and  profess,  that  I  owe  mil  t wo-tfuida  of  whs* 
ever  reputation  and  publicity  I  happen  to  posssm 
For  when  the  name  of  an  individual  has  occurred  so 
frequently,  in  so  many  works,  for  so  great  a  length  of 
time,  the  readers  of  these  works,  (which  with  a  shelf 
or  two  of  Beauties,  Elegant  ErrmAors  and  Aka*> 
form  nine-tenths  of  the  reading  public)*  cannot  but 
be  familiar  with  the  name,  without  distinctly  remem- 
bering whether  it  was  introduced  for  an  eulogy  or 
for  censure.  And  thk  becomes  the  mora  likely,  If 
(as  I  believe)  the  habit  of  perusing  the  periodical 
works  may  be  properly  added  to  Averrhoast  cata- 
logue of  Anti-Mnemonics,  or  weakeners  of  the  me- 
mory. But  where  thk  has  not  been  the  case,  yet  the 
reader  will  be  apt  to  suspect,  that  there  must  ha 


M  Mora  fool  diseases  than  e'er  ret  the  hot 

Boo  bred  throat b  hit  burning*,  whilo  the  dog 

Pannes  the  raging  lion,  throwing  the  fog 

And  deadly  vapor  from  hii  angry  breath. 

Filling  the  lower  world  with  plague  and  death,"— 

To  Spenser's  Shepherd's  Calendar, 

*'  The  rampant  lion  hnnti  he  fast 

With  dogs  of  ooieome  breath. 
Whoae  baleful  barking  brings,  in  haste, 

Pyne,  plagues,  and  dreary  death!" 

lie  then  takes  occasion  to  introduce  Homer's  simile 
of  the  sight  of  Achilles's  shield  to  Priam,  compared 
with  the  Dog  Star,  literally  thus — 

"For  thk  indeed  k  most  splendid,  but  it  was  made 
an  evil  sign,  and  brings  many  a  consuming  disease  to 
wretched  mortals."  Nothing  can  be  more  simple  as 
a  description,  or  more  accurate  as  a  simile ;  which, 
says  Mr.  S.,  k  thus  finely  translated  by  Mr.  Pope : 

**  Terrific  Glory !  for  hie  burning  breath 

Tainta  the  red  air  with  (even,  plaguea,  and  death !" 

Now  here  (not  to  mention  the  tremendous  born- 
oeri)  the  Dog  Star,  so  called,  is  turned  into  a  real 
Dog— a  very  odd  Dog— a  fire,  fever,  plague,  and 
death-breathing,  rerf-air-tainting  Dog ;  and  the  whole 
•too/  likeness  k  lost,  while  the  likeness  in  the  effects 


*  For  as  to  tbo  devotee*  of  the  circulation  libraries,  I  dare 
not  compliment  their  pott  time,  or  rather  kill  time,  with  the 
name  of  reading.   Call  it  rather  a  sort  of  beggarly  day-dream- 
ing, during  which  the  mind  of  the  dreamer  furniahea  for  itasbT 
nothing  but  lazinem  and  a  little  mawkish  sensibility ;  while 
the  whole  materiel  and  imagery  of  the  dose  m  supplied  as 
extra  by  a  sort  of  mental  camera  obeeura  manufactured  at 
the  printing  office,  which  pro  tempore  fixes,  reflects,  aad 
transmits  the  moving  phantasms  of  one  roan's  delirium,  so  as 
to  people  tbo  barrenness  of  an  hundred  other  brains  afflicted 
with  the  same  trance  or  suspension  of  all  common  sense  and 
all  definite  purpose.    We  should,  therefore,  transfer  this  spe- 
cies of  amusement,  (if  indeed  those  can  be  said  to  retire  a 
wnuis,  who  were  never  in  their  company,  or  relaxation  be 
attributable  to  those  whose  bows  are  never  beat,)  from  the 
genu*,  reading,  to  that  comprehensive  class  characterised  by 
the  power  of  reconciling  the  contrary  yet  co-existing  propen- 
sities of  human  nature,  namely,  indulgence  of  sloth  and  hatred 
of  vacancy.    In  addition  to  novels  and  tales  of  chivalry  ia 
prose  or  rhyme,  (by  which  last  I  mean  neither  rhythm  nor 
metro.)  thi*  genus  comprises  as  its  specks,  gaming, 
or  swaying  on  a  chair  or  gate;  spitting  over  a  bridge} 
king ;  snuff-taking ;  tete-a-tete  quarrels  after  dinner  between 
husband  and  wife ;  conning,  word  by  word,  all  tag  advertise 
ntents  of  tho  daily  advertiser  in  a  public  house  on  a  rainy 
day.  &c.  ftc.  etc. 

t  Ex.  gr.  Pediculos  e  cspitlis  excerptus  in  arenam  Jessie 
incontusos ;  eating  of  unripe  fruit ;  gaxing  on  the  clouds,  and 
(in  geoerc)  on  moveable  things  suspended  in  the  air ;  riding 
among  a  multitude  of  camels ;  frequent  laughter;  listening 
to  a  series  of  jests  and  humorous  anecdotes,  as  when  (to  to 
modernize  the  learned  Saracen's  meaning)  one  roan's  droll 
alory  of  an  Irishman,  inevitably  occasions  another's  droll 
story  of  a  Scotchman,  which,  again,  by  the  same  sort  of  con- 
junction disjunctive,  leads  to  some  etourderie  of  a  Watch- 
man, and  that  again  to  some  sly  bit  of  a  Yorkehireman ;  the 
habit  of  reading  tomb-stones  in  church-yards,  dec  By-the- 
by,  this  catalogue,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  ia  not  it 
ble  of  a  sound  psychological  commentary. 
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ithing  mora  than  usually  strong  and  extensive  in 
a  reputation,  that  could  either  require  or  stand  so 
merciless  and  long-continued  a  cannonading.  With- 
out any  feeling  of  anger,  therefore,  (for  which,  indeed, 
on  my  own  account,  I  have  no  pretext,)  I  may  yet  be 
allowed  to  express  some  degree  of  surprise  that  after 
having  run  the  critical  gauntlet  for  a  certain  class 
of  faults  which^I  had,  nothing  having  come  before 
the  judgment-seat  in  the  interim,  I  should,  year  after 
year,  quarter  after  quarter,  month  after  month,  (not 
to  mention  sundry  petty  periodicals  of  still  quicker 
revolution,  "or  weekly  or  diurnal,")  have  been  for 
at  least  seventeen  years  consecutively,  dragged  forth 
by  them  into  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  proscribed,  and 
forced  to  abide  the  brunt  of  abuse,  for  faults  directly 
opposite,  and  which  I  certainly  had  not.  How  shall 
I  explain  this  ? 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  with  others,  I 
certainly  cannot  attribute  this  persecution  to  per- 
sonal dislike,  or  to  envy,  or  to  feelings  of  vindictive 
animosity.  Not  to  the  former ;  for,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  very  few  who  are  my  intimate  friends,  and 
were  so  before  they  were  known  as  authors,  I  have 
had  little  other  acquaintance  with  literary  characters 
than  what  may  be  implied  in  an  accidental  introduc- 
tion, or  casual  meeting  in  a  mixt  company.  And,  as 
far  as  words  and  looks  can  be  trusted,  I  must  believe 
that,  even  in  these  instances,  I  had  excited  no  un- 
friendly disposition.*     Neither  by  letter,  or  in  con- 

*  Borne  yean  ago,  a  gentleman,  the  chief  writer  and  con- 
doctor  of  s  celebrated  review,  distinguished  by  its  hostility  to 
Mr.  Southey,  spent  a  day  or  two  at  Keswick.  That  he  was. 
without  diminution  on  this  account,  treated  with  every  hos- 
pitable attention  by  Mr.  Southey  and  myself,  I  trust  I  need 
not  say.  But  one  thing  1  may  venture  to  notice,  that  at  no 
period  of  my  life  do  I  remember  to  have  received  so  many, 
and  such  high  colored  compliments  in  so  short  a  space  of 
time.  He  was  likewise  circumstantially  informed  by  what 
series  of  accidents  it  had  happened,  that  Mr.  Wordsworth, 
Mr.  Southey.  and  I,  had  become  neighbors ;  and  how  utterly 
unfounded  was  the  supposition,  that  we  considered  ourselves 
as  belonging  to  any  common  school,  but  that  of  good  sense, 
confirmed  by  the  long-established  models  of  the  best  times  or 
Greece,  Rome,  Italy,  and  England ;  and  still  more  ground- 
less the  notion,  that  Mr.  Southey,  [for.  as  to  myself,  I  have 
published  so  little,  and  that  little  of  so  little  importance,  as  to 
make  it  almost  ludicrous  to  mention  my  name  at  all,]  could 
have  been  concerned  in  the  formation  of  a  poetic  sect  with 
Mr.  Wordsworth,  when  so  many  of  his  works  had  boon  pub- 
lished,  not  only  previously  to  any  acquaintance  between  ihem, 
bat  before  Mr.  Wordsworth  himself  had  written  any  thing 
but  in  a  diction  ornate,  and  uniformly  sustained  :  when,  too, 
the  slightest  examination  will  make  it  evident,  that  between 
those  and  the  after  writings  of  Mr.  Southey,  there  exists  no 
other  difference  than  that  of  a  progressiva  degree  of  excel- 
lence from  progressive  development  of  power,  and  progres- 
sive facility  from  habit  and  increase  of  experience.  Yet 
among  the  first  articles  which  this  man  wrote  after  h'n  return  i 
from  Keswick,  we  were  characterized  as  "  the  School  of 
whining  and  hypochondriacal  poets  that  haunt  tho  Lakes." 
In  reply  to  a  letter  from  the  same  gentleman,  in  which  he  i 
nad  asked  me,  whether  I  was  in  earnest  in  preferring  the  style  : 
of  Hooker  to  that  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  Jeremy  Taylor  to 
Barke,  I  stated,  somewhat  at  large,  the  comparative  excel- 
lences and  defects  which  characterised  our  best  proso  writers. 
from  the  reformation  to  the  first  half  of  Charles  II. :  and  that 
of  those  who  had  flourished  during  the  present  reisrn,  and  the 
preceding  one.  About  twelve  months  afterwards,  a  review 
appeared  on  the  same  subject,  in  the  concluding  ptrntrrnph 
of  which  the  reviewer  assert*,  that  his  chief  motive  for  en-  j 
taring  into  the  discussion,  was  to  separate  a  rational  and  i 


venation,  have  I  ever  had  dispute  or  controversy 
beyond  the  common  social  interchange  of  opinions. 
Nay,  where  I  had  reason  to  suppose  my  convictions 
fundamentally  different,  it  has  been  my  habit,  and  I 
may  add,  the  impulse  of  my  nature,  to  assign  the 
grounds  of  my  belief,  rather  than  the  belief  itself; 
and  not  to  express  dissent,  till  I  could  establish  some 
points  of  complete  sympathy,  soma  grounds  common 
to  both  sides,  from  which  to  commence  its  explana- 
tion. 

Still  less  can  I  place  these  attacks  to  the  charge 
of  envy.  The  few  pages  which  I  have  published, 
are  of  too  distant  a  date ;  and  the  extent  of  their  sale 
a  proof  too  conclusive  against  their  having  been 
popular  at  any  time,  to  render  probable,  I  had  almost 
said  passible,  the  excitement  of  envy  on  their  ac- 
count; and  the  man  who  should  envy  me  on  any 
other,  verily  he  must  be  envy-mad! 

Lastly ;  with  as  little  semblance  of  reason  could  I 
suspect  any  animosity  towards  me  from  vindictive 
feelings  as  the  cause.  I  have  before  said,  that  my 
acquaintance  with  literary  men  has  been  limited  and 
distant;  and  that  I  have  had  neither  dispute  nor  con- 
troversy. From  my  first  entrance  into  life,  I  have, 
with  few  and  short  intervals,  lived  either  abroad  or 
in  retirement.  My  different  essays  on  subjects  of 
national  interest,  published  at  different  times,  first  in 
the  Morning  Post  and  then  in  the  Courier,  with  my 
courses  of  lectures  on  the  principles  of  criticism  ai 
applied  to  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  constitute  my 
whole  publicity ;  the  only  occasions  on  which  I  amid 
offend  any  member  of  the  republic  of  letters.  With 
one  solitary  exception,  in  which  my  words  were  first 
mis-stated,  and  then  wantonly  applied  to  an  individ- 
ual, I  could  never  learn  that  I  had  excited  the  dis- 
pleasure of  any  among  my  literary  contemporaries. 
Having  announced  my  intention  to  give  a  course  of 
lectures  on  the  characteristic  merits  and  defects  of 
the  English  poetry  in  its  different  eras;  first,  from 
Chaucer  to  Milton ;  second,  from  Dryden  inclusive 

qualified  admiration  of  our  elder  writers,  from  the  indiscrimi- 
nate enthusiasm  of  a  recent  school,  who  praised  what  they 
did  not  understand,  and  caricatured  what  they  were  unable 
to  imitate.  And,  that  no  doubt  might  be  left  concerning  the 
persons  alluded  to,  tho  writer  annexes  the  names  of  Miss 
Baillie,  R.  Southey,  Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge.  For  that 
which  follow*.  |  have  only  hear-say  evidence,  but  yet  such  as 
demands  my  belief;  viz.  thnt  on  being  questioned  concerning 
this  apparently  wanton  attack,  more  especially  with  refer- 
ence to  Miss  Baillie.  the  writer  had  stated  as  his  motives,  that 
this  lad  v.  when  at  Edinburgh,  httd  declined  a  proposal  of  in- 
troducing him  to  her;  thnt  Mr.  Southey  had  written  against 
him  ;  and  Mr.  Won!* worth  hod  talked  contemptuously  of 
him;  but  that  as  to  Coleridge,  he  had  noticed  him  merely 
because  the  names  of  Southey  and  Wordsworth  and  Cole- 
ridge always  went  together.  But  if  it  were  worth  while  to 
mix  together,  as  ingredients,  half  the  anecdotes  which  I  either 
myself  know  to  be  true,  or  which  I  have  received  from  men 
incapable  of  intentional  falsehood,  concerning  the  characters, 
qualifications,  and  motives  of  our  anonymous  critics,  whose 
decisions  are  oracles  for  our  reading  public,  I  might  safe>y 
borrow  tho  words  of  the  apocryphal  Daniel ;  "  Girt  me  leave, 
O  Strvrrticn  rubfie,  and  J  ah  all  slay  this  dragon  without 
strord  or  stiff."  For  the  compound  would  be  the  "Pitch, 
nnd  fat,  and  hair,  which,  Daniel  took,  and  did  teeth*  them 
tosrther,  and  made  lump*  thereof,  and  put  into  the  dragon's 
mouth,  and  go  the  dragon  burst  in  sunder ;  and  Daniel 
lo,  these  are  the  gods  ye  worship." 
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i ;  and  third,  from  Cowper  to  the  present 
y,  I  changed  my  plan,  and  confined  my  disquisi- 
o  to  the  two  former  eras,  that  I  might  furnish  no 
ssibie  pretext  for  the  unthinking  to  misconstrue,  or 
9  malignant  to  misapply,  my  words,  and  having 
mped  their  own  meaning  on  them,  to  pom  them 
current  coin  in  the  marts  of  garrulity  or  detraction. 
Praises  of  the  unworthy  are  felt  by  ardent  minds 
robberies  of  the  deserving;  and  it  is  too  true,  and 
>  frequent,  that  Bacon,  Harrington,  Machiavel  and 
inoaa,  are  not  read,  because  Hume,  Condilloc,  and 
Itaire  are.  But  in  promiscuous  company,  no  pru- 
at  man  will  oppugn  the  merits  of  a  contemporary 
his  own  supposed  department ;  contenting  himself 
th  praising  in  his  turn  those  whom  he  deems  ex- 
lleat,  If  I  should  ever  deem  it  my  duty  at  all  to 
;uee  the  pretensions  of  individuals,  I  would  oppose 
mi  in  books  which  could  be  weighed  and  an- 
ered,  in  which  I  could  evolve  the  whole  of  my 
ison  and  feelings,  with  their  requisite  limits  and 
difications;  not  in  irrecoverable  conversation, 
iere,  however  strong  the  reasons  might  be,  the 
lings  that  prompted  them  would  assuredly  be  at- 
Mted  by  some  one  or  other  to  envy  and  discon- 
it  Besides,  I  well  know,  and  1  trust,  have  acted 
that  knowledge,  that  it  must  be  the  ignorant  and 
idtcious  who  extol  the  unworthy ;  and  the  eulogies 
critics  without  taste  or  judgment,  are  the  natural 
raid  of  authors  without  feeling  or  genius.  "  Sim 
icuique  sua  premia." 

low,  then,  dismissing,  as  I  do,  these  three  causes, 
I  to  account  for  attacks,  the  long  continuance  and 
eteracy  of  which  it  would  require  all  three  to 
4ain  ?  The  solution  may  seem  to  have  been  given, 
it  least  suggested,  in  a  note  to  a  preceding  page. 
<es  tfi  habits  of  intimacy  with  Mr.  Wordsworth  and 
.  Southey!  This,  however,  transfers,  rather  than 
roves,  the  difficulty.  Be  it,  that  by  an  uncon- 
inable  extension  of  the  old  adage,  "noscitur  a 
io  "  my  literary  friends  are  never  under  the  wa- 
•fall  of  criticism,  but  I  must  be  wet  through  with 
spray :  yet,  how  come  the  torrent  to  descend  upon 

*r 

"irst,  then,  with  regard  to  Mr.  Sou  they.  I  well 
lember  the  general  reception  of  hist  earlier  publi- 
co*, vix.  the  poems  published  with  Mr.  Love!!, 
ler  the  names  of  Moschus  and  Bion ;  the  two  vo- 
les of  poems  under  his  own  name,  and  the  Joan 
Ire.  The  censures  of  the  critics  by  profession  are 
mt,  and  may  be  easily  referred  to : — careless  line*, 
quality  in  the  merit  of  the  different  poems,  and, 
the  lighter  works,)  a  predilection  for  tho  strange 
whimsical;  in  short,  such  fault*  as  might  have 
n  anticipated  in  a  young  and  rapid  writer,  were 
eed  sufficiently  enforced.  Nor  was  there  at  that 
e  wanting,  a  party  spirit  to  aggravate  the  defects 
i  poet,  who,  with  all  the  courage  of  uticorrupted 
th,  had  avowed  his  zeal  for  a  cause  which  ho 
med  that  of  liberty,  and  hit  abhorrence  of  oppres- 
,  by  whatever  name  consecrated.  Rut  it  won  hm 
9  objected  by  others,  as  dreamt  of  by  the  poet 
self,  that  he  preferred  careless  and  prosaic  line* 
rule  and  of  forethought,  or,  indeed,  that  he  pre- 


tended  to  any  other  art  or  theory  of  poetic  diction 
beside  that  which  we  may  all  learn  from  Horace, 
Quintilian,  the  admirable  dialogue  de  Causis  Corrup- 
ts* Eloquentia,  or  Sirada's  Prolusions;  if,  indeed, 
natural  good  sense,  and  the  early  study  of  the  beat 
models  in  his  own  language,  had  not  infused  the 
same  maxims  more  securely,  and,  if  I  may  venture 
the  expression,  more  vitally.  All  that  could  have 
been  fairly  deduced,  was,  that  in  his  taste  and  esti- 
mation of  writers,  Mr.  Southey  agreed  far  more  with 
Warton  than  with  Johnson.  Nor  do  I  mean  to  deny 
that,  at  all  times,  Mr.  Southey  was  of  the  same  mind 
with  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  in  preferring  on  excellent 
ballad  in  the  humblest  style  of  poetry,  to  twenty  indif- 
ferent poems  that  strutted  in  the  highest  And  by 
what  have  his  works,  published  since  then,  been 
characterized,  each  more  strikingly  than  the  preced- 
ing, but  by  greater  splendor,  a  deeper  pathos,  pro- 
founder  reflections,  and  a  more  sustained  dignity  of 
language  and  of  metre  ?  Distant  may  the  period  be 
— but  whenever  the  time  shall  come  when  all  his 
works  shall  be  collected  by  some  editor  worthy  to  be 
his  biographer,  I  trust,  that  an  excerpta  of  all  the 
passages  in  which  his  writings,  name,  and  character, 
have  been  attacked,  from  the  pamphlets  and  period- 
ical works  of  the  last  twenty  years,  may  be  an  accom- 
paniment Yet  that  it  would  prove  medicinal  in 
after  times  I  dare  not  hope;  for  as  long  as  there  are 
readers  to  be  delighted  with  calumny,  there  will  bo 
found  reviewers  to  calumniate,  ami  such  readers  will 
become,  in  all  probability,  more  numerous  in  propor- 
tion as  a  still  greater  diffusion  of  literature  shall  pro- 
duce an  increase  of  sciolists,  and  sciolism  brings  with 
it  petulance  and  presumption.  In  times  of  old,  books 
were  as  religious  oracles ;  as  literature  advanced, 
they  next  became  venerable  preceptors;  they  then 
descended  to  the  rank  of  instructive  friends ;  and,  as 
their  numbers  increased,  they  sunk  still  lower,  to  that 
of  entertaining  companions;  and.  at  present,  they 
seem  degraded  into  culprits  to  hold  up  their  hands  at 
the  bar  of  every  selfolected,  yet  not  the  less  peremp- 
tory, judge,  who  chooses  to  write  from  humour  or 
interest,  from  enmity  or  arrogance,  and  to  abide  the 
decision,  (in  the  words  of  Jeremy  Taylor.)  "  of  him 
that  reads  in  malice,  or  him  that  read*  after  dinner." 
The  fame  gradual  retrograde  movement  may  be 
traced  in  the  relation  which  the  authors  themselves 
have  assumed  toward  their  readers.  From  the  lofty 
address  of  Raron:  "these  are  the  meditations  of 
Francis  of  Vnrulam,  which,  that  posterity  should  be 
possessed  of  be  deemed  thtir  interest ;"  or  from  dedi- 
cation to  monarch  or  pontiff,  in  which  the  bono/ 
given  wa*  asserted  in  equipoise  to  the  patronage  ac- 
knowledged from  Pindar's 
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Poet*  and  Philcwphera.  rendered  diflidem  by  their  feci,  that  it  in  a  volume  of  poetry.  Ik*  critic  shook 

very   number,   addrenul    themselves   in    "{carnal  find  poem  or  passage  which  he  deeee*  sau*e  especwlh; 

reader*;''   then  aimed   to  conciliate  the  gracea  of  worthies*,  he  ii  sure  10  aelect  aid  raprint  ii  in  oa 

"the  catrlid  reader;"  till  the  critic  null  rising  a*  the  review;  by  which,  on  hi*  own  gnumck  be  wastes* 

■ulhor  sunk.  Ihe  amateurs  of  literature,  collectively,  much  more  paper  than  the  author  at  the  copies  of  s 

were  erected  into  a  municipality  of  judge*,  and  ad-  fsahinnable  review  are  more  niimsroiw  than  thoseof 
dressed  u  tui  tows!     And  now,  finally,  all  men  .  the  original  book ;  Insome.and  those  the  mnt  promi. 

being  supposed  able  to  road,  and  all  reader*  able  to  nent  instincts,  aa  ten  thouaand  B  five  hundred.    I 

judge.  Ihe  multitudinoua  ruai.ic.  ihaped   into  per-  know  nothing  that  lurpaaaaa  the  vilimas  of  derasasj 
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diansbip  of  Ihe  must*  Nan  lor  t  Kt-  greater  pnn, ana- 
logous to  ibe  phy*iru.l  <(uu] i  !ic-utiui:<i  ivbk-ti  ad.iju  their 
orieulal  brclhren  for  the  superintendence  of  the 
baretn.  Thus,  it  is  Kid  dint  St.  Kcoomue  was  in- 
stalled  the  guardian  of  bodges.  because  he  had  fallen 
over  one,  and  sunk  oui  of  eight ;  ihu».  loo.  St.  Cecilia 

became,  having  tidied  in  her  own  nllempl*,  the  had 
taken  a  dislike  to  the  an,  and  all  in  s uetewful  pio- 


fraeor*.     Bat  I  4 
alter,  to  deliver  my  a 


1  ill  liini^.-.  a: 


LI  large  con- 


In  ihe  "Thalabo."  the  -Madoc."  and  still  more 
evidently  in  Ihe  unique*  ■■Cid,"  the  "  Kehamn."  and 
a*  lait.  ao  heat,  Ihe  -Don  Roderick,"  Southey  ho> 
given  ebuudum  rjnof  ■■  *p  oljcjIsvo  quum  sit  mog- 

ll'LU   ']:'!■■    Illl'l    !!■.[   Ill  Hl:|l|    I-  f|"lliUMlll  ■     IN-i-  | --fNi  IrlillTe 

»ibi  pone,  r«n  pppe  trartntidntn  quod  plarerc  ct  sem- 
per el  omnibus  rupiat."  Plin.  Kp.  Lib.  7.  En.  !7. 
BiU.  un  the  other  band.  [  eons  that  Mr.  Southey  was 
quite  unable  to  c*>mpretiend  wherein  could  tMaaal 
ihe  crime  or  mischief  of  printing  hull's  dozen  or  more 
playful  poem*;  or.  to  speak  more  generally,  composi- 
tions which  would  be  enjoyed  or  passed  over,  nceard- 


fonding  it,  us  the  proper  duty,  and  m 
of  criticism.  Omit.orpossslightlyoTe 
grace,  and  erouping  of  Raphael's  ffg-urea ;  but  ridirala 
in  drlail  the  knit  ring-need  lei  and  broom-twigs,  thai 
are  In  repreaent  trees  in  hi*  back  ground*;  and  never 
let  him  hear  the  tut  of  hi*  gaUipelt .'  Admit,  owl 
ihe  Allegro  and  Penseroso  of  Milton  an  nor  wilkw 
airrii ;  but  repay  yourself  for  (hut  concession,  by  re- 
printing  at  Irnglh  the  Iwo  poena  on  fast  L'anrersiri 
Carrier  t  Aa  a  fair  specimen  of  hi*  sonnets,  eaow 
■■0  Unk  BjtJ  writ  of  tale  called  TrtraeAorJim ;"  ant 
m  i- ha rari eristic  of  his  rhythm  and  metre,  ow  ha  lav 
ernl  iramlaiiofi  or  Ihe  first  and  second  rswtm !  In  or- 
der K  justify  yourself  you  need  only  assert,  that  bad 
you  dwell  chiefly  on  the  beauties  and  eicellences  k) 
the  poet,  the  adminilion  of  these  might  seduce  Iks 
attention  nf  future  writer*  from  Ihe  object*  of  their 
love  ami  wonder,  loan  imitation  of  Ihe  lew  poems  taj 
passage,  in  which  the  poet  waa  moat  unlike  hjmaraf- 
lliu  till  reviewa  are  condncled  on  far  other  prin- 
ciple*.  and  with  far  other  motives;  btl,  in  the  plat* 
of  arbitrary  dictation  and  peluknt  inters,  tie  review- 
ers support  [heir  decisions  by  reference  to  Gied  c*» 
ona  of  criticism,  previously  established  and  dedortd 
n,  reflecting  mind*  will  pro- 
them  thus  to 
of  letters,  us  the  guides  of  their  tssts 
To  the  purchaser  1 
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his  gemot  could  be  employed  to  diminish  his  fame 
as  the  writer  of  "  Gulliver's  Travels,"  and  the  "  Tale 
of  the  Tub."  Had  Mr.  Southey  written  twice  as 
many  poems  of  inferior  merit,  or  partial  interest,  as 
have  enlivened  the  journals  of  the  day,  they  would 
have  added  to  his  honor  with  good  and  wise  men, 
not  merely,  or  principally,  as  proving  the  versatility 
of  his  talents,  but  as  evidences  of  the  purity  of  that 
mind  which,  even  in  its  levities,  never  wrote  a  line 
which  it  need  regret  on  any  moral  account. 

I  have,  in  imagination,  transferred  to  the  future 
biographer  the  duty  of  contrasting  Southey 's  fixed 
and  well-earned  lame,  with  the  abuse  and  indefati- 
gable  hostility  of  his  anonymous  critics  from  his 
early  youth  to  his  ripest  manhood.    But  I  cannot 
think  so  ill  of  human  nature  as  not  to  believe,  that 
these  critics  have  already  taken  shame  to  themselves, 
whether  they  consider  the  object  of  their  abuse  in 
his  moral  or  his  literary  character.    For  reflect  but 
on  the  variety  and  extent  of  his  acquirements !    He 
stands  second  to  no  man,  either  as  an  historian  or  as 
a  bibliographer ;  and  when  I  regard  lura  as  a  popu- 
lar essayist,  (for  the  articles  of  his  composition  in  the 
reviews  are,  for  the  greater  part,  essays  on  subjects 
of  deep  or  curious  interest,  rather  than  criticisms  on 
particular  works,*)  I  look  in  vain  for  any  writer,  who 
has  conveyed  so  much  information,  from  so  many 
and  such  recondite  sources,  with  so  many  just  and 
original  reflections,  in  a  style  so  lively  and  poignant, 
yet  so  uniformly  classical  and  perspicuous ;  no  one, 
in  short,  who  has  combined  so  much  wisdom  with  so 
much  wit;  so  much  truth  and  knowledge  with  so 
much  life  and  fancy.   His  prose  is  always  intelligible 
and  always  entertaining.    In  poetry  he  has  attempted 
almost  every  species  of  composition  known  before, 
and  he  has  added  new  ones;  and  if  we  except  the 
highest  lyric,  (in  which  how  few,  how  very  few  even 
of  the  greatest  minds  have  been  fortunate,)  he  has 
attempted  every  species  successfully;  from  the  politi- 
cal song  of  the  day,  thrown  off  in  the  playful  overflow 
of  honest  joy  and  patriotic  exultation,  to  the  wild 
ballad  ft  from  epistolary  case  and  graceful  narrative,  | 
to  austere  and  impetuous  moral  declamation;  from  i 
the  pastoral  claims  and  wild  streaming  light*  of  the 
"Thalaba,"  in  which  sentiment  and  imagery  have  ' 
given  permanence  even  to  the  excitement  of  curiosi- 
ty;  and  from  the  full  blaze  of  the  "  Kehama."  (a  gal- 
lery of  finished  pictures  in  one  spiendid  fancy  piece, 
in  which,  notwithstanding  the  moral  grandeur  rices 
gradually  above  the  brilliance  of  the  colouring,  and 
the  boldness  and  novelty  of  the  machinery.)  to  the 
more  sober  beauties  of  the  "  Mndoc ;"  and.  lastly,  from 
the  Madoc  to  his  "  Roderick,"  in  which,  retaining  all 
his  former  excellences  of  a  poet  eminently  inventive 
and  picturesque,  he  has  surpassed  himself  in  lan- 
guage and  metre,  in  the  construction  of  the  whole, 
and  in  the  splendor  of  particular  passages. 

Here,  then,  shall  I  conclude  ?    No !    The  charac- 
ters of  the  deceased,  like  the  encomia  on  tomlwtoncs, 

•tW  the  article*  on  luVtho'lium,  in  thp  Quarterly  Rrview; 
the  mioM  volume  of  the  New  System  of  KHtiration.  &c.  j 

♦  fee  the  incomparable  "  Return  from  Moscow,"  and  the 
"(ft  Woman  of  Berkeley."  I 
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as  they  are  described  with  religious  tenderness,  so 
are  they  read,  with  allowing  sympathy,  indeed,  but 
yet  with  rational  deduction.    There  ore  men  who 
deserve  a  higher  record;  men  with  whose  character! 
it  is  the  interest  of  their  contemporaries,  no  less  than 
that  of  posterity,  to  be  made  acquainted ;  while  it  is 
yet  possible  for  impartial  censure,  and  even  for  quick* 
sighted  envy,  to  cross-examine  the  tale  without  offence 
to  the  courtesies  of  humanity ;  and  while  the  eulogist 
detected  in  exaggeration  or  falsehood,  must  pay  the 
full  penalty  of  his  baseness  in  the  contempt  which 
brands  the  convicted  flatterer.     Publicly  has  Mr 
Southey  been  reviled  by  men,  who  (I  would  lain 
hope  for  the  honor  of  human  nature)  hurled  fire- 
brands against  a  figure  of  their  own  imagination' 
publicly  have  his  talents  been  depreciated,  his  princi» 
pies  denounced ;  as  publicly  do  I,  therefore,  who  have 
known  him  intimately,  deem  it  my  duty  to  leave  re- 
corded, that  it  is  Southey's  almost  unexampled  feli- 
city to  possess  the  best  gifts  of  talent  and  genius  free 
from  all  their  characteristic  defects.    To  those  who 
remember  the  state  of  our  public  schools  and  univer- 
sities some  twenty  years  past,  it  will  appear  no  ordi- 
nary praise  in  any  man  to  have  passed  from  innocence 
into  virtue,  not  only  free  from  all  vicious  habit,  but 
unstained  by  one  act  of  intemperance,  or  the  degra- 
dations akin  to  intemperance.    That  scheme  of  head, 
heart,  and  habitual  demeanor,  which,  in  his  early 
manhood   and  first  controversial  writings,  Milton, 
claiming  the  privilege  of  self-defence,  asserts  of  him- 
self, and  challenges  his  calumniators  to  disprove;  this 
will  his  school-mates,  his  fellow  collegians,  and  his 
maturer  friends,  with  a  confidence  proportioned  to 
the  intimacy  of  their  knowledge,  bear  witness  to,  at 
again  realized  in  the  life  of  Robert  Southey.    But 
still  more  striking  to  those  who,  by  biography,  or  by 
their  own  experience,  are  familiar  with  the  general 
habits  of  industry  and  perseverance  in  his  pursuits; 
the  worthiness  and  dignity  of  those  pursuits ;  his  ge- 
nerous submission  to  tasks  of  transitory  interest,  or 
such  as  hit  genius  alone  could  make  otherwise;  and 
that,  having  thus  more  than  satisfied  the  claims  of  af- 
fection or  prudence,  he  should  yet  have  made  for 
himself  time  and  power  to  achieve  more,  and  in  more 
various  departments,  than  almost  any  other  writer 
has  done,  though  employed  wholly  on  subjects  of  his 
own  choice  and  ambition.    But  as  Southey  possesses, 
and  is  not  possessed  by,  his  genius,  even  so  is  he  the 
master  even  of  his  virtues.   The  regular  and  method- 
ical tenor  of  his  daily  labors,  which  would  be  deemed 
rare  in  the  most  mechanical  pursuits,  and  might  be 
envied  by  the  mere  man  of  business,  loses  all  sem- 
blance of  formality  in  the  dignified  simplicity  of  his 
manners,  in  the  spring  and  healthful  cheerfulness  of 
his  spirits.     Always  employed,  his  friends  find  him 
always  at  leisure.    No  less  punctual  in  trifles,  than 
steadfast  in  tho  performance  of  highest  duties,  he  in- 
flicts none  of  those  small  pains  and  discomforts  which 
irregular  men  scatter  about  them,  and  which  in  the 
aggregate,  so  often  become  formidable  obstacles  both 
to  happiness  and  utility:  while,  on  the  contrary,  he 
bestows  all  the  pleasures,  and  inspires  all  that  ease  of 
mind  on  those  around  him,  or  connected  with  him 
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3  word  might 


|WIO 


which  perfect 

be  trained)  absolute  rtlial-ility,  equally  in  ratal!  u  in 
b.  cannot  b«t  inspire  and  bestow  I  when 
i.  a  softened  without  being  weakened  Iry  kind- 
deserve  the  character  which  in  ancient  attributes  to 

touch  as  ho  seemed  to  net  aright,  nol  in  obedience  K 
any  law  aroumatd  motive,  bol  by  Ihe  necessity  of  a 

■nil,  brother,  husbsud,  father,  master,  friend,  he  moves 
frith  firm,  yet  light  steps,  alike  uiiusirniatious,  tmd 
alike  etemuiary.  As  ■  writer,  he  hiu  uniformly  made 
hii  talents  suhacment  an  the  best  interests  of  huma- 
nity, of  public  virtue,  mid  domestic  piety ;  his  caus* 
has  ever  been  the  cauw  of  pure  religion  and  of  liber- 
ty, of  national  Independence,  and  of  notional  illumi- 
nation. When  future  enrirs  shall  weigh  out  his 
guerdon  of  praise  and  censure,  it  will  he  Sxiihcy 
the  poet  only,  that  will  supply  them  with  the  scanty 
materia]]  lot  the  latter.  They  will  likewise  not  tail 
to  record,  that  tu  no  nun  km  ever  a  more  constant 
friend,  never  had  poet  more  friends  and  bonorers 
among  the  good  of  all  parties;  and  that  quacks  in 
o,  quacks  in  politics,  and  quacks  in  critic™, 


CHAPTER  IV. 


as  I  fancied  to  myself  renders  who  would  reaped  d» 
feelings  thai  had  tempted  me  from  tbe  main  mad.  to 
1 1  dare  calculate  on  not  a  lew  who  will  warmly  ^w- 
pathioe  with  them.  At  present  it  will  be  sufficient 
for  my  purpose,  if  I  bar*  proved,  thai  Mr.  Soathey'i 
writing*,  no  more  than  my  own,  furnished  tbe  ori- 
ginal occasion  to  this  fiction  of  a  nne  ickaol  of  poeuy 
and  of  clamoun  against  its  supposed  founders  and 
proselytes. 

As  little  do  (  believe  that -Mr  Wounwotn'i 
Lyrical  Ballads"  were  in  tAnur/ta  tbe  cam  1 
apeak  eiciunvely  of  the  two  volume*  so  entitled.  A 
careful  and  repeated  eiaminaQoo  of  these,  axioms 
me  in  the  belief,  that  ihe  omission  of  leas  man  an 
hundred  lines  would  have  precluded  n 
Ihe  criticism  on  this  work.  I  hazard  thw 
hurt  ever,   on  the  supposiiion.  that   tbe  reader  had 

lection  or  poems  purporting  to  derive  their  subject! 

nary  life,  intermingled  with  higher  strains  of  mrdi- 
iniiori,  n  dich  the  poet  utters  in  his,  own  perm  sad 
character:  with  the  proviso,  that  they  were  perused 
without  knowledge  of  or  reference  lo.  the  author  i 
peculiar  opinions,  and  tint  the  reader  had  not  awl 
bis  attention  previously  directed  to  thoae  pecubarin*-. 
In  these,  as  was  actually  the  case  with  Mr,  Soother  i 
earlier  worts,  ihe  line*  and  pwg»  which  Bsrkt 
have  offended  Ihe  general  taste,  would  have  be« 
considered  as  mere  inequalities,  and  aitnbnu-d  i 
inattention,  nol  lo  perversity  of  judgment.  Tbe  mm 
of  business  who  had  passed  their  lives  chiefly  n 
'lore  be  expected  to  d< 
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tered  through  the  class  last  mentioned;  yet,  even 
from  the  small  number  of  the  latter,  they  would  have 
deemed  them  but  an  inconsiderable  subtraction  from 
the  merit  of  the  whole  work ;  or,  what  is  sometimes 
not  un  pleasing  in  the  publication  of  a  new  writer,  as 
serving  to  ascertain  the  natural  tendency,  and  conse- 
quently, the  proper  direction  of  the  author's  genius. 
In  the  critical  remarks,  therefore,  prefixed  and  an- 
nexed to  the  "  Lyrical  Ballads,"  I  believe,  that  we 
may  safely  rest,  as  the  true  origin  of  the  unexampled 
opposition  which  Mr.  Wordsworth's  writings  have 
been  since  doomed  to  encounter.  Hie  humbler  pas- 
sages in  the  poems  themselves,  were  dwelt  on  and 
cited  to  justify  the  rejection  of  the  theory.  What  in 
and  lor  themselves  would  have  been  either  forgotten 
or  forgiven  as  imperfections,  or  at  least  comparative 
failures,  provoked  direct  hostility  when  announced 
as  intentional,  as  the  result  of  choice  after  full  delib- 
eration. Thus  the  poems,  admitted  by  all  as  excel- 
lent, joined  with  those  which  had  pleased  the  far 
greater  number,  though  they  formed  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  work,  instead  of  being  deemed  (as  in  all  right 
they  should  have  been,)  even  if  we  take  for  granted 
that  the  reader  judged  aright)  an  atonement  for  the 
few  exceptions,  gave  wind  and  fuel  to  the  animosity 
against  both  the  poems  and  the  poet.  In  all  per- 
plexity there  is  a  portion  of  fear,  which  predisposes 
the  mind  to  anger.  Not  able  to  deny  that  the  author 
possessed  both  genius  and  a  powerful  intellect,  they 
felt  eery  positive,  but  were  not  quite  certain,  that  he 
might  not  be  in  the  right,  and  they  themselves  in  the 
wrong ;  an  unquiet  state  of  mind,  which  seeks  alle- 
viation by  quarrelling  with  the  occasion  of  it,  and  by 
wondering  at  the  perverseness  of  the  man  who  had 
written  a  long  and  argumentative  essay  to  persuade 
them  that 

"  Fair  is  foul,  and  foul  is  fair ;" 

in  other  words,  that  they  had  been  all  their  lives  ad- 
miring without  judgment,  and  were  now  about  to 
censure  without  reason.* 


*  In  opioioss  of  long  continuance,  and  in  which  we  had 
sever  before  bees  molested  by  a  single  doubt,  to  bo  suddenly 
convinced  of  an  error,  is  almost  like  being  convicted  of  a 
fault.  There  is  s  stale  of  mind,  which  is  the  direct  antithesis 
of  that  which  takes  place  when  wo  make  a  bull.  The  hull, 
namely,  consists  in  the  bringing  together  two  incompatible 
thoughts,  with  the  sensation,  but  without  tho  urnte.  of  thoir 
eoooexioo.  The  psychological  condition,  or  that  which  con- 
stitutes the  possibility  of  this  state,  being  such  disproportion- 
ate vividness  of  two  distinct  thoogh's,  as  extinguishes  or  ob- 
tearea  the  consciousness  of  tho  intermedin^  imaize*  or  con- 
ceptions, or  wholly  abstracts  the  attention  from  them.  Tims 
in  the  well-known  bull.  "  /  wan  a  fine  child,  but  the;/  changed 
aw  ;"  the  first  conception  expressed  in  the  word  "  /."  is  Hint 
of  personal  identity — Ego  eontcmplan*  ;  the  trcnml  pxikl  su- 
ed in  the  word  **  aw,"  is  the  visual  image  or  object  by  which 
the  mind  represents  to  itself  its  past  condition,  or  rather,  it* 
personal  identity  under  the  form  in  which  it  imnxined  itself 
previously  to  bare  existed — Ego  contempts  tun.  Now,  the 
chance  of  one  visual  image  for  another  involves  in  itnelf  no 
absurdity,  and  becomes  absurd  only  by  its  iuum-diaic  juxta- 
position with  the  first  thought,  which  is  rendered  poreiblc  by 
the  whole  attention  being  successively  ah«orbed  in  each 
singly,  so  ss  not  to  notice  the  interjacent  notion,  "  changed." 
which,  by  its  incongruity  with  the  first  thought,  "  /."  con- 
stitutes the  boll.  Add  only,  that  this  process  U  facilitated  by 
the  cucumstance  of  the  words  "  /"  aud  "  we"  being  some- 
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That  this  conjecture  is  not  wide  from  the  mark,  I 
am  induced  to  believe  from  the  noticeable  feet,  which 
I  can  state  on  my  own  knowledge,  that  the  same 
general  censure  should  have  been  grounded  almost 
by  each  different  person  on  some  different  poem. 
Among  those,  whose  candour  and  judgment  I  esti- 
mate highly,  I  distinctly  remember  six  who  expressed 
their  objections  to  the  "  Lyrical  Ballads,"  almost  in 
the  same  words,  and  altogether  to  the  same  purport, 
at  the  same  time  admitting,  that  several  of  the  poems 
had  given  them  great  pleasure ;  and,  strange  aa  it 
might  seem,  the  composition  which  one  had  cited  as 
execrable,  another  had  quoted  as  his  favorite.  I  am 
indeed  convinced,  in  my  own  mind,  that  could  the 
same  experiment  have  been  tried  with  these  volumes 
as  was  made  in  the  well-known  story  of  the  picture, 
the  result  would  have  been  the  same ;  the  parts  which 
had  been  covered  by  the  number  of  the  black  spots 
on  the  one  day,  would  be  found  equally  atbo  lapide 
notats  on  the  succeeding. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  assuredly  hard  and  un- 
just to  fix  the  attention  on  a  few  separate  and  insu- 
lated poems,  with  as  much  aversion  aa  if  they  had 
been  so  many  plague-spots  on  the  whole  work,  in- 
stead of  passing  them  over  in  silence,  aa  so  much 
blank  paper,  or  leaves  of  bookseller's  catalogue ;  es- 
pecially, as  no  one  pretends  to  have  found  immorality 
or  indelicacy ;  and  the  poems,  therefore,  at  the  worst, 
could  only  be  regarded  as  so  many  light  or  inferior 
coins  in  a  roleati  of  gold,  not  as  so  much  alloy  in  a 
weight  of  bullion.  A  friend  whose  talents  I  hold  in 
the  highest  respect,  but  whose  judgment  and  strong 
sound  sense  I  have  had  almost  continued  occasion  to 
revere,  making  the  usual  complaint*  tome  concerning 
both  the  style  and  subjects  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  mi- 
nor poems :  I  admitted  that  there  were  some  few  tales 
and  incidents,  in  which  I  could  not  myself  find  a 
sufficient  cause  for  their  having  been  recorded  in 
metre.  I  mentioned  "Alice  Fell"  as  an  instance; 
"nay,"  replied  my  friend,  with  more  than  usual 
quickness  of  manner,  "  I  cannot  agree  with  you  there ! 
that  I  own  does  seem  to  me  a  remarkably  pleasing 
poem."  In  the  "  Lyrical  Ballads,''  (for  my  experi- 
ence does  not  enable  me  to  extend  the  remark  equally 
unqualified  to  the  two  subsequent  volumes)  I  have 
heard,  at  different  times,  and  from  different  individu- 
als, every  single  poem  extolled  and  reprobated,  with 
the  exception  of  those  of  loftier  kind,  which,  as  was 
before  observed,  seem  to  have  won  universal  praise. 
This  fact  of  itself  would  have  made  me  diffident  in 
my  censures,  had  not  a  still  stronger  ground  been  fur- 


tinv*  eqiiivnteni,  nnd  «imihiiiiiii'j  having  a  distinct  meaning  ; 
some  iiiu-ii.  namely.  KiKmlyitw  the  ucl  of  self- consciousness, 
someiimiv  the  cx'cnnl  image  in  ami  by  which  the  mind  re- 
prewn'.*  that  act  to  itself,  ihe  result  and  symbol  ofitsindi- 
vxlunlry.  Now,  suppose  the  direct  contrary  state,  and  you 
will  have  n  di.-tinct  s«ri*e  of  the  connection  between  two  con- 
ceptions, wi.hout  thnt  s>  »sation  of  such  connexion  which  is 
supplied  by  bhbit.  The  man  frcls,  as  if  he  were  standing  on 
his  heud.  though  ho  cannot  but  see,  that  he  is  truly  standing 
on  hie  feet.  This,  a*  a  painful  sensation,  will  of  course  bate 
a  tendency  to  anocitite  itself  with  the  person  who  occasions 
it ;  even  as  persons,  who  have  been  by  painful  means  restored 
from  derangement,  are  known  to  feel  an  involuntary  dislike 
towards  their  physician. 
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uiihed  by  the  strange  contraat  of  the  heal  and  long 
continuance  of  the  oppoaiiion,  with  the  nature  of  the 
fault*  Med  as  justifying  it  The  eeductive  fauln. 
the  dulcia  vilia  of  Cowley,  Marini,  or  Darwin,  might  I 
iblybe  thought  capable  of  corrupting  ihe  pub 


■tHm 


«mW* 


lie. 


yean'  war,  campaign  nfler  campaign,  in 

order  lo  do 

throne  the  ueurper,  and  re-eatabliah  th 

legitimate 

tnite.     Bui  that  a  duwnrighl  nmpleneac 

afiectauon  of  ainiplicite,  pmmir  words  in 

feeble  ma- 

Ire, adlljr  thought*  in  childish  ph  rosea,  n 

id  a  prefer- 

■  and  characteri.  ihould  aiicceed   in  fanning 


1  bold  o 


Iwc  £•  ffiwr  hitfatifti  nt  aaaf; 
X.     (3jx«««f,  KOA3.  KOAX! 
During  the  hart  year  of  mf  iriidmra  at  Cambridge. 

I  became  acquainted  with  Mr-  Wuriaworlh'i  fiiat  pub 
Ikaliooa,  entitled  "  Deacriptive  Sketch** ;''  and  ask 
dam,  if  ever,  mi  the  emergence  of  an  original  poeat 
geniua  above  the  1  itemry  boriaun  more  evidently  so- 
uounced.  In  the  form,  style,  and  manner  of  Ihe 
whole  poem,  and  in  [he  atruclun  of  tbe  particular 

.    -  ,     hity  Namttcd  imd  cor*feana4  with  words  and  imatn 

j  '^l""""'  all  e-clow.  winrh  might  recall  Ihuae  product*  of  in* 
i  vegetable  M  I.  arhaM  |tt(MK  Lk»»ni»  me  out 
of  the  hard  and  liiurny  rind  and  ahull,  within  w  tucn 
the  rich  fruit  nu  elabonting.  The  language  waa 
not  only  peculiar  and  strong,  b 


Itrfnl  of  poetry, 


nearly  twenty  year*,  have  well  nigh  mgrnntd  i-riii- 

guine.  pamphlets,  poem,  and  paragraph  1  —  (hta  a, 
indeed,  natter  of  wonder.'  Of  yet  greater  is  it,  that 
the  corneal  abould  still  conliuue  as'  undecided  ai 
Chat  between  Bacchus  and  the  frags  in  Arislophane*  ; 

parted  lo  bring  buck  the  spirit  of  old  and  genuine 
poeay. 

X«aat  Baradx-'  ;  oismjaf. 


Mb-  yir  h'  t*.y  h  aa4f 
eJasKrr'  •  a*  yt?  a.,  ,fln. 
X-    Md  »r>  maafHiuld 

y\  hafta*  *  f.eurf  la  pa 

Pfuuuti,  »df.  ■»*-{. 


n  impatient  strength;  while 


the  novelty  and  atruggling  ci 

in  iT.niiiiii'iion  with  the  difficuliic*  0: 

poetry,  (at  all  events,  than  descriptive 


have  sometimes  fiinricd  thai  I  nw  an  emblem  < 
the  poet  itself,  and  uf  the  author'*  genua  a*  it  w 
then  displayed. 
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order  to  secure  the  patient  from  their  future 
nee.  I  was  in  my  twenty-fourth  year  when 
he  happiness  of  knowing  Mr.  Wordsworth 
lly,  and  while  memory  lasts,  I  shall  hardly 
he  sudden  effect  produced  on  my  mind,  by 
tarion  of  a  manuscript  poem,  which  still  re- 
inpublished,  but  of  which  the  stanza,  and 
style,  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  "  Female 
:,"  as  originally  printed  in  the  first  volume  of 
meal  Ballads."    There  was  here  no  mark  of 

thought  or  forced  diction,  no  crowd  or  tur- 

of  imagery ;  and  as  the  poet  hath  himself 
icribed  in  his  lines  '*  on  revisiting  the  Wye," 
eflection,  and  human  associations,  had  given 
riery  and  an  additional  interest  to  natural  ob- 
hich  in  the  passion  and  appetite  of  the  first 
By  had  seemed  to  him  neither  to  need  or  per- 
he  occasional  obscurities  which  had  risen 

imperfect  control  over  the  resources  of  his 
language,  had  almost  wholly  disappeared, 
•  with  that  worse  defect  of  arbitrary  and  il- 
phrases,  at  once  hackneyed  and  fantastic, 
olds  so  distinguished  a  place  in  the  technique 
ary  poetry,  and  will;  more  or  less,  alloy  the 
oems  of  the  truest  genius,  unless  the  atten- 
been  specifically  directed  to  their  worthless- 
I  incongruity  *  I  did  not  perceive  any  thing 
ir  in  the  mere  style  of  the  poem  alluded  to 
ts  recitation,  except,  indeed,  such  difference 
lot  separable  from  the  thought  and  manner ; 

Spenserian  stanza,  which  always,  more  or 
ills  to  the  reader's  mind  Spenser's  own  style, 
Dubdeffi  have  authorized,  in  my  then  opinion, 
frequent  descent  to  the  phrases  of  ordinary 
n  could,  without  an  ill  effect,  have  been 
J  in  the  heroic  couplet  It  was  not,  however, 
lorn  from  false  taste,  whether  as  to  common 
or  to  those  more  properly  his  own,  which 

>  unusual  an  impression  on  my  feelings  im- 
ly,  and  subsequently  on  my  judgment  It 
union  of  deep  feeling  with  profound  thought; 

>  balance  of  truth  in  observing,  with  the 
tive  faculty  in  modifying  the  objects  ob- 
and,  above  all,  the  original  gift  of  spreading 

,  the  atmosphere,  and,  with  it,  the  depth  and 
»f  the  ideal  world  around  forms,  incidents, 


Pordsworth,  even  in  his  two  earliest,  "  the  Evening 
ind  "the  Descriptive  Sketches/'  is  more  free  fiom 
defect  than  roost  of  tho  young  poets,  his  contempo- 
may,  however,  be  exempli fi'-d— together  with  the 
]  obscure  construction,  in  which  he  more  often 
-in  the  following  lines : 

A  stormy  vapors  ever  driving  by, 
-a  ospreys,  cormorants,  and  herons  cry  ; 
e  hardly  given  the  hopeless  waste  to  cheer, 
d  the  bread  of  life  the  foodfnl  ear, 
lies  the  pear  on  autumn's  latest  spray, 
ipple  sickens  pale  in  summer's  ray  ; 
here  content  kns  fixed  her  smiling  rei/rn 
independence,  child  of  high  disdain.** 

teed  not  say,  that  1  have  quoted  these  lines  for  no 
pose  than  to  make  my  meaning  fully  understood.    It 
'gretted  that  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  not  re-published 
poems  entire. 


and  situations,  of  which,  for  the  common  view,  cus- 
tom had  bedimmed  all  the  lustre,  had  dried  up  the 
sparkle  and  the  dew  drops.  "  To  find  no  contradic 
tion  in  the  union  of  old  and  new;  to  contemplate  the 
Ancient  of  days  and  all  his  works  with  feelings  as 
fresh  as  if  all  had  then  sprung  forth  at  the  first 
creative  fiat;  characterizes  the  mind  that  feels  the 
riddle  of  the  world,  and  may  help  to  unravel  it 
To  carry  on  the  feelings  of  childhood  into  the  pow- 
ers of  manhood ;  to  combine  the  child's  sense  of 
wonder  and  novelty  with  the  appearances  which 
every  day,  for,  perhaps,  forty  years,  had  rendered 
familiar ; 

"  With  sun  and  moon  and  stars  throughout  the  year, 
And  man  and  woman ;" 

this  is  the  character  and  privilege  of  genius,  and  one 
of  the  marks  which  distinguish  genius  from  talents. 
And  therefore,  it  is  the  prime  merit  of  genius,  and  its 
most  unequivocal  mode  of  manifestation,  so  to  repre- 
sent familiar  objects  as  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of 
others  a  kindred  feeling  concerning  them,  and  that 
freshness  of  sensation  which  is  the  constant  accompa- 
niment of  mental,  no  less  than  of  bodily  convales- 
cence. Who  has  not  a  thousand  times  seen  snow 
fall  on  water  ?  Who  has  not  watched  it  with  a  new 
feeling  from  the  time  that  he  has  read  Bums'  compa- 
rison of  sensual  pleasure, 

"  To  snow  that  falls  upon  a  river, 

A  moment  white — then  gone  forever !" 

"  In  poems,  equally  as  in  philosophic  disquisitions, 
genius  produces  the  strongest  impressions  of  novelty, 
while  it  rescues  the  most  admitted  truths  from  the 
impotence,  caused  by  the  very  circumstance  of  their 
universal  admission.  Truths,  of  all  others  the  most 
awful  and  mysterious,  yet  being,  at  the  same  time,  of 
universal  interest,  are  too  often  considered  as  so  true, 
that  they  lose  all  the  life  and  efficiency  of  truth,  and 
lie  bed-ridden  in  the  dormitory  of  the  soul,  side  by 
side  with  the  most  despised  and  exploded  errors." 
The  FwEND.t  page  76.  No.  5. 

This  excellence,  which,  in  all  Mr.  Wordsworth's 
writings,  is  more  or  less  predominant,  and  which 
constitutes  the  character  of  his  mind,  I  no  sooner  felt 
than  I  sought  to  understand.  Repeated  meditations 
led  me  first  to  suspect,  (and  a  more  intimate  analysis 
of  the  human  faculties,  their  appropriate  marks,  func- 
tions and  effects,  matured  my  conjecture  into  full 
conviction,)  that  fancy  and  imagination  were  two  dis- 
tinct and  widely  different  faculties,  instead  of  being, 
according  to  tho  general  belief,  either  two  names  with 
one  meaning,  or,  at  furthest,  the  lower  and  higher 
degree  of  one  and  the  same  power.  It  is  not,  I  own, 
easy  to  conceive  a  more  opposite  translation  of  the 
Greek  phantasia  than  the  Latin  imaginatio:  but  it  is 
equally  true,  that  in  all  societies  there  exists  an  in* 
stinct  of  growth,  a  certain  collective,  unconscious 


t  As  "The  Friond"  was  printed  on  stnmpt  pheet*.  and 

pent  only  by  the  post,  to  a  very  limited  number  of  *ub*cri- 

I  bert,  the  author  has  felt  lc?»  objc<  ti<n  to  uuute  from  it,  though 

|  a  work  of  his  own.    To  the  public  at  larre,  indeed,  it  ts  the 

|  same  ae  a  volume  in  monuocnpt. 
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e,  working  progressively  to  deaynonymiae* 
da.  originally  of  the  same  meaniiur.  which 
i  qf  dialects  had  supplied  to  the  more  ho- 


■ad  which  the  wir  came,  joined  with  accidents  or 

m  from  original  works  of  different  countries, 

i  miled  languagea  like  our  own.   The  lint 

mportant  point  to  be  proved,  is.  that  two 

lerfeclly  distinct  are  confused  under  one 

thai  word  eiclnmvr.ly  !i>  0110  mining,  and  the  aj-no- 
nyme,  (should  there  be  one.)  to  the  other.     Bur  if  |ai 


word.  In  the  preaent  instance 
already  begun,  and  born  legitimated  : 
adjective:  Milton  bad  a  highly  imaginative.  Cowley 
a  very  faaciftd  rnind.  If.  therefore.  I  should  succe 
in  eats lil inline  the  nctual  oiislewes.  of  two  facull: 
generally  different,  tho  nomenclature  would  be 
■  ~  ■  the  faculty  by  which  I  b. 
we  should  confine  the  lei 


toug  rnnfion ;  while  the  lithe 
languished  ua  /om-y.  Now,  v 
inmed.  that  this  division  i»  ho . 
than  that  of  delirium  from  mo 


from  Shnlnnesre'i 


:0  fully  Bi 


theory  of  the  fine  urCs.  nnd  of  poetry  in  particular, 
emiM  not,  I  thought,  bul  derive  somo  additional  and 

— , II  light.     It  would,  in  ita  immediate  effects, 

fumirhn  lurch  or  guidance  to  the  philosophical  critic; 
und,  ultimately,  to  the  poet  himself  In  energetic 
— '—is,  truth  soon  changes,  by  ■<«— *~* —    i~»- 


power;  and  from  directing  in  the  diaaiininaiioa  aid 
nppraiaal  of  the  product,  becomes  utHoencive  in  At 
production.  To  admin  on  [principle,  ia  the  only  any 
to  imitate  without  Ion  of  originality. 

It  has  been  already  hinted,  thai  naMaphysica  and 
ntycholoffy  have  lung  lorn  my  bobby-bone.     But  k 

manly  found  together,  that  they  pass  almost  lor  Ifct 
some.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  there  will  be  men 
good  humor  than  contempt,  in  the  ramie  with  waack 
the  reader  chanisee  my  self-corn  plecency.  if  1  rtmfan 
myself  unrenain.  whether  the  aatistaction  from  Ike 
perception  of  a  truih  new  b>  myself,  may  dm  ban 
been  rendered  more  pnijjnaiii.  by  the  conceit  that  1 
would  be  equally  so  to  the  public.  There  was  a 
time,  certainly,  in  which  1  took  some  little  credit  » 
myself,  in  the  belief  ihat  I  had  been  lb*  fino  of  an 
countrymen  who  had  pointed  out  the  diverse  maaaaag 
of  which  the  two  terms  were  capable,  and  nnaJyaal 
the  faculties  to  which  they  atwuld  be  approprausd. 
Mr.  W.  Taylor's  recent  volumes  of  synonyms*.  I 
have  not  yet  seen  ,-t  bul  his  specification  of  the  tttaa 
in  lueation.  has  been  clearly  shown  to  be  both  aaaat 
ficjent  and  erroneoua  by  Mr.  Wordsworth,  ia  t» 
preface  added  to  the  late  collection  of  bis  -  Lyrical 
Ballads  and  other  poems."  Tile  explanation  when 
Mr.  Wordsworth  has  himself  given,  will  be  tnnaj  ■ 
differ  from  mine,  chiefly,  perhaps,  as  our  ohjecO  an 
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It  could  scarcely,  indeed,  happen  other- 
from  the  advantage  I  have  enjoyed  of  frequent 
coovenatkm  with  him  on  a  subject  to  which  a  poem 
of  his  own  first  directed  my  attention,  and  my  conclu- 
sions concerning  which,  he  had  made  more  lucid  to 
myself  by  many  happy  instances  drawn  from  the 
operation  of  natural  objects  on  the  mind.  But  it  was 
Mr.  Wordsworth's  purpose  to  consider  the  influences 
of  fancy  and  imagination  as  they  are  manifested  in 
poetry,  and.  from  the  different  effects,  to  conclude 
their  diversity  in  kind ;  while  it  is  my  object  to  inves- 
tigate the  seminal  principle,  and  then,  from  the  kind, 
to  deduce  the  degree.  My  friend  has  drawn  a  mas- 
terly sketch  of  the  branches,  with  their  poetic  fruit- 
age. I  wish  to  add  the  trunk,  and  even  the  roots,  as 
far  as  they  lift  themselves  above  ground,  and  are  vi- 
sible to  the  naked  eye  of  our  common  consciousness. 
Yet,  even  in  this  attempt,  I  am  aware  that  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  draw  more  largely  on  the  reader's  at- 
tention, than  so  unmethodical  a  miscellany  can  au- 
thorise; when  in  such  a  work  (the  Ecclesiastical 
Policy)  of  such  a  mind  as  Hooker's,  the  judicious 
author,  though  no  less  admirable  for  the  perspicuity 
than  fir  the  port  and  dignity  of  his  language ;  and 
though  he  wrote  for  men  of  learning  in  a  learned 
age,  saw,  nevertheless,  occasion  to  anticipate  and 
guard  against M  complaints  of  obscurity,"  as  often  as 
he  was  to  trace  his  subject  "to  the  highest  well- 
spring  and  fountain."  Which,  (continues  he,)  "  be- 
cause men  are  not  accustomed  to,  the  pains  we  take 
are  more  needful,  a  great  deal,  than  acceptable ;  and 
the  matters  we  handle  seem,  by  reason  of  newness, 
(till  the  mind  grow  better  acquainted  with  them,) 
dark  and  intricate."  I  would  gladly,  therefore,  spare 
both  myself  and  others  this  labour,  if  I  knew  how 
without  it  to  present  an  intelligible  statement  of  my 
poetic  creed;  not  as  my  opinions,  which  weigh  for 
nothing,  but  aa  deductions  from  established  premises, 
conveyed  in  such  a  form  as  is  calculated  either  to 
effect  a  fundamental  conviction,  or  to  receive  a  fun- 
damental confutation.  If  I  may  dare  once  more 
adopt  the  words  of  Hooker,  "  they,  unto  whom  we 
shall  seem  tedious,  are  in  no  wise  injured  by  us,  be- 
cause it  is  in  their  own  hands  to  spare  that  labour, 
which  they  are  not  willing  to  endure."  Those  at 
least,  let  me  be  permitted  to  add,  who  have  taken  so 
much  pains  to  render  me  ridiculous  for  a  perversion 
of  taste,  and  have  supported  the  charge  by  attributing 
strange  notions  to  me  on  no  other  authority  than  their 
own  conjectures,  owe  it  to  themselves,  as  well  as  to 
me,  not  to  refuse  their  attention  to  my  own  statement 
of  the  theory,  which  I  do  acknowledge ;  or  shrink 
from  the  trouble  of  examining  the  grounds  on  which 
I  rest  it,  or  the  arguments  which  I  offer  in  its  justifi- 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Oa  tae  law  of  sssocistioo— Iti  history  traced  from  Aristotlo 

to  H  artier. 

Tmms  have  been  men  in  all  ages,  who  have  been 
impelled,  as  by  an  instinct,  to  propose  their  own  na- 
ture as  a  problem,  and  who  devote  their  attempts  to 
18 


its  solution.  The  first  step  was  to  construct  a  table 
of  distinctions,  which  they  seem  to  have  formed  on 
the  principle  of  the  absence  or  presence  of  the  will. 
Our  various  sensations,  perceptions,  and  movements, 
were  classed  as  active  or  passive,  or  as  media  partak- 
ing of  both.  A  still  finer  distinction  was  soon  estab- 
lished between  the  voluntary  and  the  spontaneous. 
In  our  perceptions  we  seem  to  ourselves  merely  pas- 
sive to  an  external  power,  whether  as  a  mirror  re- 
flecting the  landscape,  or  as  a  blank  canvas  on  which 
some  unknown  hand  paints  it  For  it  is  worthy  of 
notice,  that  the  latter,  or  the  system  of  idealism,  may 
be  traced  to  sources  equally  remote  with  the  former, 
or  materialism ;  and  Berkeley  can  boast  an  ancestry 
at  least  as  venerable  as  Gassendi  or  Hobbs.  These 
conjectures,  however,  concerning  the  mode  in  which 
our  perceptions  originated,  could  not  alter  the  natural 
difference  in  things  and  thoughts.  In  the  former,  the 
cause  appeared  wholly  external ;  while  in  the  latter, 
sometimes  our  will  interfered  as  the  producing  or  de- 
termining cause,  and  sometimes  our  nature  seemed 
to  act  by  a  mechanism  of  its  own,  without  any  con- 
scious effort  of  the  will,  or  even  against  it  Our  in- 
ward experiences  were  thus  arranged  in  three  sepa- 
rate classes,  the  passive  sense,  or  what  the  school- 
men call  the  merely  receptive  quality  of  the  mind ; 
the  voluntary ;  and  the  spontaneous,  which  holds  the 
middle  place  betweon  both.  But  it  is  not  in  human 
nature  to  meditate  on  any  mode  of  action,  without 
inquiring  after  the  law  that  governs  it ;  and  in  the 
explanation  of  the  spontaneous  movements  of  our  be- 
ing, the  metaphysician  took  the  lead  of  the  anatomist 
and  natural  philosopher.  In  Egypt,  Palestine,  Greece, 
and  India,  the  analysis  of  the  mind  had  reached  its 
noon  and  manhood,  while  experimental  research  was 
still  in  its  dawn  and  infancy.  For  many,  very  many 
centuries,  it  has  been  difficult  to  advance  a  new 
truth,  or  even  a  new  error,  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
intellect  or  morals.  With  regard,  however,  to  the 
laws  that  direct  the  spontaneous  movements  of 
thought,  and  the  principle  of  their  intellectual  me- 
chanism, there  exists,  it  has  been  asserted,  an  import- 
ant exception,  most  honorable  to  the  modems,  and  in 
tho  merit  of  which  our  own  country  claims  the  largest 
share.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  (who,  amid  the  variety 
of  his  talents  and  attainments,  is  not  of  less  repute  for 
tho  depth  and  accuracy  of  his  philosophical  inquiries, 
than  for  the  eloquence  with  which  he  is  said  to  ren- 
der their  most  difficult  results  perspicuous,  and  the 
driest  attractive,)  affirmed,  in  the  lectures  delivered 
by  him  at  Lincoln'*  Inn  Hall,  that  the  law  of  associa- 
tion, as  established  in  the  contemporaneity  of  the  ori- 
ginal impressions,  formed  the  basis  of  all  true  psycho. 
log)' ;  and  any  ontological  or  metaphysical  science, 
not  contained  in  such  (i.  e.  empirical)  psychology,  was 
but  a  web  of  abstractions  and  generalizations.  Of 
this  prolific  truth,  of  this  great  fundamental  law,  he 
declared  Hobbs  to  have  been  the  original  discoverer, 
while  its  full  application  to  the  whole  intellectual 
system  we  owe  to  David  Hartley;  who  stood  in  the 
same  relation  to  Hobbs,  as  Newton  to  Kepler ;  the 
law  of  association  being  that  to  the  mind,  which  gr&» 
vitation  is  to  matter. 
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Ofthefo 


lib  of  the  ancient  metaphysician*, 
r*.  Ibe  school-men,  ami  of 
the  modem  French  and  Uriiish  philosophers,  from 
Hobh*  to  Hume,  Hanky,  and  Coudillac,  this  ii  not 
the  place  10  apeak.  So  wide  indeed  it  Ihe  chum  be- 
*  philosophical  creed  and  mine. 


dilute*  a  repr&ttihHm,  and  than  re 


wh( 


loiar  fim 


■ing  »ble 


scarre  make  out  voicea  intelligible  to  eoch  other:  and 
■o  iridgc  it  over,  would  require  more  lime,  skill,  and 
power,  than  1  believe  roy*elf  toposaeae.  Bui  the  kil- 
ter clause  involve*  (or  the  greater  ion  a  mere  quee- 

tiir.  i<T fiet  wid  liiwirr-  m'l  the  ".mirv-ynfthe  rtile. 

First,  then.  I  deny  Hobba'a  tloim  in  toWi  Ibr  he 
had  been  anticipated  by  Da  Carte*,  nhuee  work 
"De  Methodo"  preceded  Hobbs'a  ■■  De  IS'atur*  Hu- 
mana." by  more  than  a  year.  But  what  is  of  mnch 
more  importance,  Ifobba  builds  nothing  on  the  prin- 
ciple which  be'bnd  announced.  He  due*  not  even 
announco  it.  a*  ditlarin.fr  iit  any  reaped  fmrn  ihe  (-<.■«■ 
eral  laws  of  material  motion  and  impact  i  nor  waa  il, 
indeed,  puaiblo  for  him  ao  to  do.  compatibly  with  his 
iryalom.  which  waa  exclusively  material  nnd  mechan- 
ical. Far  othenviae  is  il  with  Dea  Carles;  gieaily 
as  he  too,  in  his  after  writing*,  (and  (till  more  egre- 
piiiu.'lv  hi ■(  follower!,  fo  la  Forgo,  and  other*,)  ob- 
acured  the  truth  by  their  attempts  to  oiplain  it  on  Ihe 
theory  of  nervous  fluids  and  material  configurations. 
Bui  in  hi*  interesting  work  ■  Do  Meibodo,"  Dea 
Canes  relaies  ihe  rircumslance  which  firs!  led  him 
to  meditate  on  thia  aubject.  and  which  since  then  ring 
been  oftr-'n  notice!  and  employed  aa  an  instance  and 
illustration  of  the  law.  A  child  who,  with  his  eye* 
bandaifd.  had  lost  several  of  hi*  finger*  by  ofijpiitB- 
rion.  ciwtinued  to  complain  fur  many  days  succes- 
sively of  pains,  now  in  his  joint,  and  now  in  thai  of 
the  verv  finger*  which  had  been  cul  off.  Dee  Cartea 
was  led  by  this  incident  In  reflect  on  tilt  ninerljirity 
ticular  place 


11  the  aame  time,  the  istprrHroai  mat  are  left  (or,  in 
the  language  of  Mr.  Hume,  the  a****)  am  linked  » 
gether.  Whenever,  therefor*,  any  eta*  of  the  mote- 
meuii  which  comtiiutc  a  complex  in  per  ■ion,  arc  re- 
newed through  the  sense*,  the  other*  aucceed  nsv 
rhanically,  Il  follow*  of  necessity,  therefore,  thai 
Hobb*.  aa  well  a*  Hartley,  and  all  other*  whoderin 


of  Ihe  supposed  matter,  the  movei 

!  ma  1hffl!ih»,  mirf  have  re- 
one  law  of  lime.  Bnl  evt 
^ing  this  law  wnh  philosoph 


represented  by  the  p 


it*  of  which  coo 


Ihe  merit  of  at 


TV 
only  of  tire  two 


■I  Hobb*  or  De*  Cams. 


ideas   In*  been  n 

the  low  of  us 
portant  function*  set  limb  by  Melancthon,  Atnmar- 
bach,  and  Lndovicm  Vive*;  more  especially  by  da 
laat.     Fhantasin.il  is  lo  be  noticed,  is  employed  ky 
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or  lb*  mctive  function  of  the  mind ;  and  imaginatio 
for  the  receptivity  (vis  receptive)  of  impressions,  or 
for  the  passive  perception.  The  power  of  combina- 
tion be  appropriates  to  the  former: — "  quas  singula  et 
eimplkiter  acceperat  imaginatio,  ea  conjungit  et  dis- 
gungit  phantasia."  And  the  law  by  which  the 
thoughts  are  spontaneously  presented  follows  thus : — 
"qusssimul  sunt  a  phantosa  comprchci^a  si  nltc-ni- 
trum  occurrat,  solel  secum  allerum  rcprcsentare." 
To  time,  therefore,  he  subordinates  all  the  other  ex- 
citing causes  of  association.  The  noul  proceeds  '•  a 
cause  ad  affectum,  ab  hoc  ad  instrument um.  a  parte 
•d  totum ;"  thence  to  tho  place,  from  place  to  |>erson, 
and  from  this  to  whatever  preceded  or  followed,  all 
aa  being  parts  of  a  total  impression,  each  of  which 
may  recal  the  other.  The  apparent  springs  "  Sultus 
vel  transitus  etiara  longisimoa,"  he  explains  by  the 
same  thought  having  been  a  component  j>art  of  two 
or  more  total  impressions.  Thus  "  ex  Scipione  venio 
iocogitationem  potential  Turcica*  proper  victorias  ejus 
in  cm  parte  Asia?  in  qua  regnabat  Antiochus." 

But  from  Vives  I  pass  at  once  to  the  source  of  his 
doctrines,  and  (as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  tho  re- 
mains yet  extant  of  Greek  philosophy)  as  to  the  first, 
so  to  the  fullest  and  roost  perfect  enunciation  of  the 
associative  principle,  viz :  to  the  writings  of  Aristo- 
tle ;  and  of  these  principally  to  the  books  "  De  Ani- 
ma,"  M  De  Memoria,"  and  that  which  is  entitled  in 
the  old  translations  M  Farva  Naturalia."  In  as  much 
aa  later  writers  have  either  deviated  from,  or  added 
to  his  doctrines,  they  appear  to  me  to  have  introduced 
either  error  or  groundless  supposition. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  Aristo- 
tle's positions  on  this  subject  are  unmixed  with  fic- 
The  wise  Stagyrite  speaks  of  no  successive 
propagating  motion  like  billiard  balls,  (as 
Hobbs  0  nor  of  nervous  or  animal  spirits,  where  inani- 
mate and  irrational  solids  are  thawed  down,  and  dis- 
tilled, or  filtrated  by  ascension,  into  living  and  intel- 
ligent fluids,  that  fetch  and  re-etch  engravings  on  the 
brain,  (aa  the  followers  of  Des  Cartes,  and  the  hu- 
moral pathologists  in  general ;)  nor  of  an  oscillating 
ether  which  was  to  effect  the  same  service  for  the 
nerves  of  the  brain  considered  as  solid  fibres,  as  the 
animal  spirits  perform  for  them  under  the  notion  of 
hollow  tubes,  (as  Hartley  teaches) — nor  finally,  (with 
yet  more  recent  dreamers.)  of  chemical  compositions 
by  elective  affinity,  or  of  an  electric  light  at  once  the 
immediate  object  and  the  ultimate  organ  of  inward 
vision,  which  rises  to  the  brain  like  an  Aurora  Bore- 
alis,  and  there  disporting  in  various  shapes,  (as  the 
balance  of  plus  and  minus,  or  negative  and  positive, 
is  destroyed  or  re-established,)  images  out  both  past 
and  present  Aristotle  delivers  a  just  theory,  without 
pretending  to  an  hypothesis ;  or  in  other  words,  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  different  facta,  and  of 
their  relations  to  each  other,  without  supposition,  i.  c. 
a  met  placed  under  a  number  of  facts,  as  their  com- 
mon support  and  explanation ;  though  in  the  majority 
of  instances,  these  hypotheses  or  suppositions  better 
deserve  the  name  of  YToaroiiKctf,  or  sufficlions.  lie 
ues,  indeed,  the  word  KivnstU.  to  express  what  we 
tall  reoresentations  or  ideas,  but  he  carefully  distin- 
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guishes  them  from  material  motion,  designating  the 
latter  always  by  annexing  the  words  Ev  roir»,or  Kara 
On  the  contrary,  in  his  treatise  *  De  Anima," 
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he  excludes  place  and  motion  from  all  the  operations 
of  thought,  whether  representations  or  volitions,  as 
attributes  utterly  and  absurdly  heterogeneous. 

The  general  law  of  association,  or  more  accurately 
the  comnwn  condition  under  which  all  exciting  causes 
act,  and  in  which  they  mny  be  generalized,  accord- 
ing to  Aristotle,  is  this :  Ideas,  by  having  been  toge- 
ther, acquire  a  power  of  recalling  each  other;  or 
ever}'  partial  representation  awakes  the  total  repre- 
sentation of  which  it  had  been  a  part.  In  the  practi- 
cal determination  of  this  common  principle  to  partic- 
ular recollections,  he  admits  five  agents  or  occasion- 
ing causes :  1st.  connexion  in  time,  whether  simul- 
taneous, preceding  or  successive ;  2d,  vicinity  or 
connexion  in  sjace;  3d,  interdependence  or  neces- 
sary connexion,  as  cause  and  effect;  4th,  likeness; 
and  5th,  contrast.  As  on  additional  solution  of  the 
occasional  seeming  chasms  in  the  continuity  of  repro- 
duction, he  proves  that  movements  or  ideas  possess 
ing  one  or  the  other  of  these  five  characters  had 
paused  through  the  mind  as  intermediate  links,  suffi- 
ciently clear  to  recal  other  ports  of  the  same  total 
impressions  with  which  they  had  co-existed,  though 
not  vivid  enough  to  excite  that  degree  of  attention 
which  is  requisite  for  distinct  recollection,  or  as  we 
mny  aptly  express  it,  after-consciousness.  In  associa- 
tion, then,  consists  the  whole  mechanism  of  the  re- 
production of  impressions,  in  the  Aristotelian  Psy- 
chology. It  is  the  universal  law  of  the  passive  fancy 
and  mechanical  memory  ;  that  which  supplies  to  all 
other  faculties  their  objects,  to  all  thought  the  ele- 
ments of  its  materials. 

In  consulting  the  excellent  commentary  of  St.  Tho- 
mas Aquinas  on  tho  Parva  Naturalia  of  Aristotle,  I 
was  struck  at  once  with  its  close  resemblance  to 
Hume's  essay  on  association.  Tho  main  thoughts 
were  the  same  in  both,  the  order  of  the  thoughts  was 
the  same,  and  even  the  illustrations  differed  only  by 
Hume's  occasional  substitution  of  more  modern  ex- 
amples. I  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  several  of 
j  my  literary  acquaintances,  who  admitted  the  close- 
ness of  the  resemblance,  and  that  it  seemed  too  great 
to  be  explained  by  mere  coincidence;  but  they 
thought  it  improbable  that  Hume  should  have  held 
the  pages  of  the  angelic  Doctor  worth  turning  over. 
Rut  some  time  after,  Mr.  Payne,  of  the  King's  mews, 
showed  Sir  James  Mackintosh  some  odd  volumes  of 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  partly  perhaps  from  having 
heard  that  Sir  James  (then  Mr.)  Mackintosh  had  in 
his  lectures  ixisped  n  high  encomium  on  this  canon- 
ized philosopher,  but  chiefly  from  the  fact,  that  the 
volumes  had  belonged  to  Mr.  Hume,  and  had  here 
and  there  marginal  marks  and  notes  of  reference  in 
his  own  hand-writin?.  Among  these  volumes  was 
that  which  contains  the  Parva  Naturalia,  in  the  old 
latin  versions,  swathed  and  swaddled  in  the  com- 
mentary afore  mentioned ! 

It  remains,  then,  for  me,  first,  to  state  wherein 
Hartley  differs  from  Aristotle ;  then,  to  exhibit  the 
grounds  of  my  comicnon,  that  he  differed  only  to 
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err ;  and  oett,  as  the  result,  to  show,  by  what  in- 
fluences of  the  choice  and  judyins-iit  the  associative 
punier  becomes  either  tncraoryor  ftney  \  and,  in  con- 
■  Insion,  to  appropriate  Ihe  remaining  offices  of  the 
mind  to  Ihe  reason  and  tut  iiiujuiiiuinpn.  Vkl  my 
best  efforts  to  be  a*  perspicuous  as  the  nature  of  Jan. 
guege  will  permit  on  such  a  lubjKi,  I  earnestly  so- 
licit [he  good  wishes  and  friendly  patience  of  My 
reader*,  whila  I  thus  go  m  sounding  on  my  dun  and 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Or  Hartley's  hypothetical  vibrations  in  his  hypo- 
thetical oseilhitini:  el  her  ul'  lilt'  Unci'.1-,  which  J--  1  hiO 
lint  and  roost  ol.vi-m-  disimriiun  between  lib  system 
and  that  of  Arialotle,  I  shall  toy  little.  This,  with 
all  other  similar  attempts  to  render  that  an  object  of 
the  sight  which  has  no  relation  to  eight,  has.  been 
already  sufficiently  elr-isod  hy  the  vol 


being  mechanical  Whether  any  other  philosophy 
be  possible,  but  the  mechanical ;  mid  nguin,  whether 

called  philosophy;  are  questions  for  ■DUO**  ploce. 
It  ii,  however,  certain,  that  at  long  an  uo  deny  the 
former,  and  affirm  (he  latter,  we  mint  bewilder  our- 

causation, ;  anil  til  that  laborious  conjecture  can  do, 
b  10  fill  up  Ihe  gaps  of  fancy.  Indcr  that  de*[»lisin 
of  the  eye.  (ihe  emancipation  fnnti  whu  h  i'yth.imrnf 
by  his  ausssrei,  and  1'lalo  bv  his  musical,  symbols, 
and   both  by  geometric  discipline,  aimed  at,  as  the 


ject,  the  billiard  slick,  strikes  the  first  or  white  ball 
the  same  motion  propogstes  itself  through  ihe  red 
green,  blue,  black.  Ac.  and  hu  the  whole  in  modsn 
tfei  we  must  suppose  Ihe  very  awe  font,  i-.hu; 


of  a  triangle ;  which  is  in 
But  it  may  be  said,  that 
object*  A  and  M,  the  nerves  have  acquired  ■  dispo- 
sition to  the  vibrations  a  and  si. and  therefore  a  need 
only  be  repeated  in  order  10  re-produce  m.  Sow 
we  wilt  grant,  for  a  moment,  Ihe  possibility  of  sack 


■etiil  d 


scarcely  less  absurd  than 
had  acquired  a  holm  of  turning  to  the  ea 
wind  having  been  so  long  in  thai  quart 
be  replied,  ibal  we  must  take  in  the  arci 
ttfe.  wJni  [hen  become*  of  the  mechaui 
phyl  And  what  it  the  aenr.  bul  Ihe 
Ihe  wag  placed  in 


thai  a  wssubet-cact 


ton.  for  the  remainder  I  But  if  we  w 
pce-«uppose  ihe  actual  eimeuce  of  sucli 
two  cues  are  possible.  Either,  every  idea  baa  * 
own  nerve  and  correspondent  oscillation,  or  this  is 
not  the  ease.  If  the  latter  he  the  truth,  we  ahosni 
gain  nothing  by  these  dispositions ,-  Ibr  then,  every 
nerve  having  several  disposition*,  when  the  ax*** 
of  any  other  nerve  ia  propoguled  into  it.  there  mil 
be  no  gn.und  or  cause  present,  why  exactly  the  as. 
dilation  m  should  arise,  rather  than  any  other  « 
which  it  H9>  equally  pre-disposed.  But  if  ws  aai 
the  former,  and  let  every  idea  have  a.  nine  of  ia 
own,  then  every  nerve  must  be  capable  of  fees* 

there  ia  no  reason  assignable,  why  Ihe  vibranto  ■ 
should  arise,  rather  than  any  other  ad  libitum. 

It  ia  fashionable  to  smile  at  Hartley's  nhnnas* 
and  vibroliuncles ;  and  outwork  has  been  n-edors! 
by  Priestley,  with  the  omission  of  the  seats  rial  ayjs- 
tliesia.    But  Hartley  Mi  too  great  a  man.  ago  coat- 
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form  the  main  current  of  the  moment,  would  present 
an  aocciirate  image  of  Hartley**  theory  of  the  will. 

Had  this  really  been  the  caae,  the  consequence 
would  have  been,  that  our  whole  life  would  be  di- 
vided between  the  despotism  of  the  outward  impres- 
sions, and  that  of  senseless  and  passive  memory. 
Take  his  law  in  its  highest  abstraction  and  most 
philosophical  form,  viz :  that  every  partial  represen- 
tation recalls  the  total  representation  of  which  it  wob 
a  part ;  and  the  law  becomes  nugatory,  were  it  only 
from  its  universality.  In  practice  it  would,  indeed. 
be  mere  lawlessness.  Consider  how  immense  must 
be  the  sphere  of  a  total  impression  from  the  top  of 
St  Paul's  church ;  and  how  rapid  and  continuous 
the  series  of  such  total  impressions.  If,  therefore, 
we  suppose  the  absence  of  all  interference  of  the 
will,  reason,  and  judgment,  one  or  other  of  two  con- 
sequences must  result  Either  the  ideas,  (or  relicts 
of  such  impressions.)  will  exactly  imitate  the  order 
of  the  impression  itself,  which  would  be  absolute 
delirium ;  or  any  one  part  of  that  impression  might 
recall  any  other  part,  and,  (as  from  the  law  of  con- 
tinuity there  must  exist,  in  every  total  impression, 
one  or  more  parts,  which  are  components  of 
other  following  impression,  and  so  on  ad  infini- 
tum,) any  part  of  any  impression  might  recall  any 
part  of  any  other,  without  a  cause  present  to  deter- 
mine what  it  should  be.  For  to  bring  in  the  will,  or 
reason,  as  causes  of  their  own  cause,  that  is,  at  once 
causes  and  effects,  can  satisfy  those  only  who,  in 
their  pretended  evidence  of  a  God,  having,  first, 
demanded  organization  as  the  sole  cause  and  ground 
of  intellect,  will,  then,  coolly  demand  the  pre-exist- 
ence  of  intellect  as  the  cause  and  ground-work  of 
organization.  There  is,  in  truth,  but  one  state  to 
which  this  theory  applies  nt  all,  namely,  that  of  com- 
plete lightheadedness;  and  even  to  this  it  applies  but 
partially,  because  the  will  and  reason  are,  perhaps, 
never  wholly  suspended. 

A  caae  of  this  kind  occurred  in  a  Catholic  town  in 
Germany,  a  year  or  two  before  my  arrival  at  Gottin- 
gen.and  had  not  then  ceased  to  be  a  frequent  subject 
of  conversation.  A  young  woman  of  four  or  five  and 
twenty,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  was  seized 
with  a  nervous  fever;  during  which,  according  to  the 
asseverations  of  all  the  priests  and  monks  of  the 
neighborhood,  she  became  possessed,  and,  as  it  ap- 
peared, by  a  very  learned  devil.  She  continued  in- 
cessantly talking  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  in  very 
pompous  tones,  and  with  most  distinct  enunciation. 
This  possession  was  rendered  more  probable,  by  the 
known  fact  that  she  was  or  had  been  an  heretic. 
Voltaire  humorously  advises  the  devil  to  decline  all 
acquaintance  with  medical  men;  and  it  would  have 
been  more  to  his  reputation  if  he  had  taken  this  ad- 
vice in  tho  present  instance.  The  case  had  attracted 
the  particular  attention  of  a  young  physician,  and,  by 
his  statement,  many  eminent  physiologists  and  psy- 
chologists visited  the  town,  and  cross-examined  the 
case  on  ths  spot.  Sheets  full  of  her  ravings  were 
taken  down  from  her  own  mouth,  and  were  found  to 
consiM  of  sentences  coherent  and  intelligible  each  for 

VMilf,  but  with  little  or  no  connection  with  each 
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other.  Of  the  Hebrew,  a  small  portion  only  could 
be  traced  to  the  Bible;  the  remainder  seemed  to  be 
in  the  rabbinical  dialect  All  trick  or  conspiracy  was 
out  of  the  question.  Not  only  had  the  young  woman 
ever  been  an  harmless,  simple  creature,  but  she  was 
evidently  labouring  under  a  nervous  fever.  In  the 
town  in  which  she  had  been  resident  for  many  yean, 
as  a  servant  in  different  families,  no  solution  presented 
itself.  The  young  physician,  however,  determined  to 
trace  her  past  life  step  by  step;  for  the  patient  herself 
was  incapable  of  returning  a  rational  answer.  He, 
at  length,  succeeded  in  discovering  the  place  where 
her  parents  had  lived ;  travelled  thither,  found  them 
dead,  but  an  uncle  surviving ;  and  from  him  learnt, 
that  the  patient  had  been  charitably  taken  in  by  an 
old  protestant  pastor  at  nine  years  old,  and  had  re- 
mained with  him  some  years,  even  till  the  old  man's 
death.  Of  this  pastor  the  uncle  knew  nothing,  but 
that  he  was  a  very  good  roan.  With  great  difficulty, 
and  after  much  search,  our  young  medical  philoso- 
pher discovered  a  niece  of  the  pastor's,  who  had  lived 
with  him  as  his  house-keeper,  and  had  inherited  his 
effects.  She  remembered  the  girl ;  related,  that  her 
venerable  uncle  had  been  too  indulgent  and  could 
not  bear  to  hear  the  girl  scolded ;  that  she  was  willing 
to  have  kept  her,  but  that  after  her  patron's  death, 
the  girl  herself  refused  to  stay.  Anxious  inquiries 
were  then,  of  course,  made  concerning  the  pastor's 
habits,  and  the  solution  of  the  phenomenon  was  soon 
obtained.  For  it  appeared,  that  it  had  been  the  old 
man's  custom  for  years,  to  walk  up  and  down  a  pas- 
sage of  his  house,  into  which  the  kitchen  door  opened, 
and  to  read  to  himself,  with  a  loud  voice,  out  of  his 
favorite  books.  A  considerable  number  of  these  were 
still  in  the  niece's  possession.  She  added,  that  he  was 
a  very  learned  man,  and  a  great  Hebraist  Among 
the  books  were  found  a  collection  of  rabbinical 
writings,  together  with  several  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  fathers;  and  the  physician  succeeded  in  identi- 
fying so  many  passages  with  those  taken  down  at  the 
young  woman's  bedside,  that  no  doubt  could  remain 
in  any  rational  mind,  concerning  the  true  origin  of 
the  impressions  made  on  her  nervous  system. 

Tli is  authenticated  case  furnishes  both  proof  and 
instance,  that  relics  of  sensation  may  exist,  for  an 
indefinite  time,  in  a  latent  state,  in  the  very  same 
order  in  which  they  were  originally  impressed ;  and, 
as  we  cannot  rationally  suppose  the  feverish  state  of 
the  brain  to  act  in  any  other  way  than  as  a  stimulus, 
this  fact,  (and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  adduce  se- 
veral of  the  same  kind.)  contributes  to  make  it  even 
prolmble,  that  all  thoughts  are,  in  themselves,  impe- 
rishable; and  that,  if  the  intelligent  faculty  should  be 
rendered  more  comprehensive,  it  would  require  only 
a  different  and  apportioned  organization,  the  hody  ce- 
lestial instead  of  the.  body  terrestrial,  to  bring  before 
e\ery  human  soul  the  collective  experience  of  its 
whole  post  existence.  And  this — this,  perchance,  is 
the  dread  book  of  judgment,  in  whose  mysterious 
hieroglyphics  every  idle  word  is  recorded  !  Yea,  in 
the  very  nature  of  a  living  spirit,  it  may  he  more 
possible  that  heaven  and  earth  should  pass  away, 
than  thai  a  single  act,  a  single  thought,  should  be 
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toosened,  or  lost,  from  tint  living  chain  of  causes,  to 
all  wboee  link*,  conscious  or  unconscious,  the  free 
will,  our  only  absolute  trlf,  is  r»«itemtve  and  co- 
pnNU.  Bat  not  now  dare  I  longer  discourse  of  [hii, 
wailing  for  a  loftier  mood,  and  a  nobler  mbject, 
warned  Dwa  within  and  frum  without,  that  it  is  pra- 
iioation  to  speak  of  these  mysteries*  roct  fiUitrt 

f^urif,  idi  h(  i><  7,-*ipof  *r€  rust  srw  <nAd.  Til* 
y4p  ifAtm  rp&t  rlopipa  or  ivyyt*}i  stii  hffiiav  sojip 
Mfum  hi  rn  (SiM.r.  n)  &r  fo  j-do  it  nlrnn  tlerr 
'OfimXftf  BXin  tWtfff  fi*  riytfjfjifrec,  Mr  ro  KsAor 
J>  Ml  »«x»  aa  srfAi  yutpbih  PlOTISW. 


CHAPTER  TO. 


Wi  will  pass  by  ihe  niter  incompatibility  of  such 
a  law,  (if  law  it  may  be  called,  which  would  itself 

be  the  alave  of  chances,  with  even  that  appraranc* 
of  rationality  forced  upon  u*  In-  the  outward  pheno- 

nslion  of  final  to  efficient  nan  m  Ihr  huaaan  hemg. 
which  8ow»  of  neenwrr  from  the  assumption,  thai 
the  will,  and  with  the  will  dm  nets  of  thought  and 
attention,  are  para  and  products  of  this  Wind  ine- 
rt of  being   distinct   powers,  whose 


:  tue  01  wmen  ii  prmpt  t  An  ena  *"-—-—.  w  nit* 
.  preaupceoes  the  power,  that  by  pareMTmg  create*  it1 
.  Tm  hum's  edge  become*  a  aw  So  oat  aimed  tubdd 
!  and  the  delicious  melodies  of  Puree!!  or  Cimanaa 

might  be  disjointed  stammeiinga  k>  a  bearer,  w  boa 
:  partition  of  time  should  be  a  thooaaud  ab»aa  subtler 

than  out*.  Bui  ihia  obstacle.  Do,  let  na  imap« 
,  ourselves  to  have  surmounted,  and  "at  one  boond 
|  high  overleap  all  bound  I"  Yet,  accoediiig  to  hi 
!  hypolhena,  the  disquisition,  to  which  I  am  al  pre- 
j  lent  soliciting  the  reader's  mention,  may  be  aa  tnuy 

aaid   to  be  written   by  Saint   Paul'a  church,  aa  by 

nerve*  i  and  these  again  are  net  in  lootkai  from  for. 
no]  csuara  equally  passive,  which  eitemal  nix 
stand  themaelvea  in  interdependent  ctnueciiou  with 
every  thing  thai  eiists  or  hoi  dialed.  Tina  las 
whole  universe  co-operate*  to  produce  the  minaWst 
stroke  of  every  letter,  save  only  that  t  myself,  and  I 
alone,  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  but  merely  at 
causeless  and  rfaileti  beholding  of  it  when  h  ■ 
done.    Vet  scarcely  can  it  be  called  a  bebohjtngjfa 

trary!  Ii  is  the  mere  quick-silver  plating  behind  • 
worthless  1 '    The  sum  total  of  my  moral  and  tossl 


rfon.  dizrat  iff  eessribs.  sarf 


fan 


idify  U 


a  mere  ens  logicnm;  funis  n  real  "rpnmtile  brine,  ii 
would  be  more  worthies  and  ludicrous,  than  the 
Grimalkins  in  (lie  Catharpsichord.  described  in  the 
Spectator.  For  those  did  liirm  a  pert  of  tho  process; 
but  in  Hartleys  scheme  the  soul  is  present  only  lobe 
pinched  or  sf'ofc>/,  while  iho  very  *.|un1sor  purring 
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rated  motions  of  the  air.  For  as  the  function  of  the 
human  understanding  a  no  other  than  merely  (to  ap- 
pear to  itaelf)  to  combine  and  to  apply  the  phenome- 
na of  the  association ;  and  aa  these  derive  all  their 
reality  from  the  primary  sensations ;  and  the  sensa- 
tion* again  all  their  reality  from  the  impressions  ah 
extra;  a  God  not  visible,  audible,  or  tangible,  can  ex- 
ist only  in  the  sounds  and  letters  that  form  his  name 
and  attributes.  If  in  ourselves  there  be  no  such  fac- 
ulties as  those  of  the  will,  and  the  scientific  reason, 
we  must  either  have  an  innate  idea  of  them,  which 
would  overthrow  the  whole  system,  or  we  can  have 
no  idea  at  all.  The  process,  by  which  Hume  degra- 
ded die  notion  of  cause  and  effect  into  a  blind  product 
of  delusion  and  habit,  into  the  mere  sensation  of  pro- 
ceeding life  (nisus  vitalia)  associated  with  the  images 
of  the  memory;  this  same  process  must  be  repeated 
to  the  equal  degradation  of  every  fundamental  idea 
in  ethics  or  theology. 

Far,  very  far,  am  I  from  burthening  with  the  odi- 
um of  these  consequences  the  moral  characters  of 
those  who  first  formed,  or  have  since  adopted  the  sys- 
tem !  It  is  most  noticeable  of  the  excellent  nnd  pious 
Hartley,  that  in  the  proofs  of  the  existence  and  attri- 
butes of  God,  with  which  his  second  volume  com- 
mences, he  makes  no  reference  to  the  principles  or 
results  of  the  first.  Nay,  he  assumes,  as  his  founda- 
tion, ideal  which,  if  we  embrace  the  doctrine  of  his 
first  volume,  can  exist  no  where  but  in  the  vibrations 
of  the  ethereal  medium  common  to  the  nerves  and  to 
the  atmosphere.  Indeed,  the  whole  of  the  second 
volume  is,  with  the  fewest  possible  exceptions,  inde- 
pendent of  bis  peculiar  system.  So  true  is  it,  that  the 
faith,  which  saves  and  sanctifies,  is  a  collective  ener- 
gy, a  total  act  of  the  whole  moral  being ;  that  its  liv- 
ing sensorium  is  in  the  heart ;  and  that  no  errors  of 
the  understanding  can  be  morally  arraigned,  unless 
they  have  proceeded  from  the  heart.  But  whether 
they  be  such,  no  man  can  be  certain  in  the  case  of 
another,  scarcely,  perhaps,  even  in  his  own.  Hence  | 
it  follows,  by  inevitable  consequence,  that  man  may  ' 
perchance  determine  what  is  an  heresy ;  but  God  can 
only  know  who  is  a  heretic.  It  does  not,  however,  by 
any  means  follow,  that  opinions  fundamentally  false  | 
are  harmless.  An  hundred  causes  may  co-exist  to 
form  one  complex  antidote.  Yet  the  sting  of  the  ad- 
der remains  venomous,  though  there  are  many  who 
have  taken  up  the  evil  thing ;  and  it  hurted  them 
not !  Some  indeed  there  seem  to  have  been,  in  an 
unfortunate  neighbor-nation  at  least,  who  have  em- 
braced this  system  with  a  full  view  of  all  its  moral 
and  religious  consequences ;  some — 


-who  deem  themselves  most  free, 


When  they  within  this  gross  and  visible  sphere 
Chain  down  the  winced  thought,  scoffing  n*«ent. 
Proud  in  their  meanness ;  and  themselves  they  cheat 
With  noisy  emptiness  of  learned  phrase. 
Their  subtle  fluids,  impacts,  essences, 
8elf- working  tools,  uncaused  effects,  and  all 
Tho*«  Mink  omniscient*,  those  almighty  slaves, 
Untenanting  Creation  of  its  God  !" 

Such  men  need  discipline,  not  argument;  they  must 
be  made  better  men,  before  they  can  become  wiser. 


The  attention  will  be  more  profitably  employed  in 
attempting  to  discover  and  expose  the  paralogisms, 
by  the  magic  of  which  such  a  faith  could  find  admis- 
sion into  minds  framed  for  a  nobler  creed.  These,  it 
appears  to  me,  may  be  all  reduced  to  one  sophism  as 
their  common  genus ;  the  mistaking  the  conditions  of 
n  thing  for  its  causes  and  essence ;  and  the  process  by 
which  we  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  a  faculty,  for 
the  faculty  itself.  The  nir  I  breathe  is  the  condition 
of  my  life,  not  its  cause.  We  could  never  have  learnt 
that  we  had  eyes  but  by  the  process  of  seeing ;  yet 
having  seen,  we  know  that  the  eyes  must  have 
existed  in  order  to  render  the  process  of  sight 
ble.  Let  us  cross-examine  Hartley's  scheme  under 
the  guidance  of  this  distinction ;  and  we  shall  disco- 
ver, that  contemporaneity  (Leibnitz's  Lex  Continui) 
is  the  limit  and  condition  of  the  laws  of  mind,  itself 
being  rather  a  law  of  matter,  at  least  of  phenomena 
considered  as  material.  At  the  utmost,  it  is  to  thought 
the  same  as  the  law  of  gravitation  is  to  loco-motion. 
In  every  voluntary  movement  we  first  counteract 
gravitation,  in  order  to  avail  ourselves  of  it  It  must 
exist,  that  there  may  be  a  something  to  be  counter- 
acted, and  which  by  its  re-action,  aids  the  force  that 
is  exerted  to  resist  it.  Let  us  consider  what  we  do 
when  we  leap.  We  first  resist  the  gravitating  power 
by  an  act  purely  voluntary,  and  then  by  another  act, 
voluntary  in  part,  we  yield  to  it  in  order  to  light  on 
the  spot  which  we  had  previously  proposed  to  our- 
selves. Now,  let  a  man  watch  his  mind  while  he  is 
cora])osing;  or,  to  take  a  still  more  common  case, 
while  he  is  trying  to  recollect  a  name;  and  he  will 
find  the  process  completely  analogous.  Most  of  my 
readers  will  hnve  observed  a  small  water  insect  on 
the  surface  of  rivulets,  which  throws  a  cinque-spot- 
ted shadow,  fringed  with  prismatic  colors,  on  the  sun- 
ny bottom  of  the  brook;  and  will  have  noticed,  how 
the  little  animal  wins  its  way  up  against  the  stream, 
by  alternate  pulses  of  active  and  passive  motion,  now 
resisting  the  current,  and  now  yielding  to  it  in  order 
to  gather  strength  and  a  momentary  fulcrum  for  a 
further  propulsion.  This  is  no  unapt  emblem  of  the 
mind's  self-experience  in  the  act  of  thinking.  There 
are  evidently  two  powers  at  work,  which  relatively 
to  each  other  are  active  and  passive;  and  this  is  not 
possible  without  on  intermediate  faculty,  which  is  at 
once  both  active  nnd  passive.  (In  philosophical  Ian- 
gimize,  we  must  denominate  this  intermediate  faculty 
in  all  its  degrees  and  determinations,  the  imagina- 
tion. Hut  in  common  language,  and  especially  on 
the  subject  of  poetry,  we  appropriate  the  name  to  a 
superior  decree  of  faculty,  joined  to  a  superior  volun- 
tary control  over  it.) 

Coutein|ioraneity  then,  being  the  common  condition 
of  all  the  laws  of  association,  and  a  component  ele- 
ment in  all  the  materia  subjecta,  the  {tarts  of  which 
are  to  be  associated,  must  needs  be  co-present  with 
nil.  Nothing,  therefore,  con  be  more  easy  than  to  pass 
off  on  an  incautious  mind,  this  constant  companion 
of  each,  for  the  essential  substance  of  all.  But  if  we 
ap{>eal  to  our  own  consciousness,  we  shall  find  that 
even  time  itself,  as  the  cause  of  a  particular  act  of  as- 
sociation, is  distinct  from  contemporaneity,  as  the  con- 
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ackerel  with  gooae- 
.  '("be  lirat  ryllable  of  the  latter 
wort,  being  that  which  had  roeiiatrd  with  the  im- 
age of  the  bird  »  called,  t  nay  then  think  oft 

aefcre  me.  though  I  had  never  ftn  the  twi 

gather.    Id  the  two  former  inaisncee,  I  am 

■ha!  their  co-eiwtsIKe  in  n'aw  waa  Ihe  circ 

that  enabled  me  In  recollect  Ihem .  and  equally  con- 

acmoa  am  I,  that  Ihe  latter  nu  recalled  to  me  by  the 

joint  opeiation  of  Jikeneaa  and  coiilnut.   So  it  ia  with 

omue  and  rjfkf ;  an  Inn  with  oritr.    So  am  I  able  la 

pace,  that  occaaioned  ine  to  recall  II  on 

a  of  A.     They  cannot  bo  indeed  ttparalei 

tould  be  to  aeparate 

them  from  the  mind  itaclf.    The  act  of  conaciouan™ 
ia  indeed  identical  with  fiatceon-pilered  in  itaeaaence. 


"per  at 


<l  (r.™ 


and  iha  body  a< 

fiM-in  of  apeaking.  bare 

of  all  other  prnpertiea  to 

on  whirh  denial   the  whole  ayatan  of  dnadiam  a 

grounded,  haa  been  long  eiploded.     For  autre  a> 

penetrability  ia  intelligible  only  aa  a  nod*  of  raeaV 

tpirii ,-  and  body  and  apirit  are  thereto**  no  longer 


idea  of  apace,  which,  a* 

eame  place;  and  the  true  practical  general  law  of 
■aaoeialirxi  ia  liu>:  that  whatever  make*  certain  parti 

real,  will  determine  the  mind  to  recall  ihcae,  in  pre- 
ference to  other*  erruslly  linker!  toe/ether  by  the  com- 
mon condition  of  content  pornneiry,  or  'what  I  deem  a 
more  appropriate  orM  phil'mnrphn-nl  term'  'if  rwiuw- 
II  itaelf,  br  confining  and  intensify- 


raju>  ci 


n  auhatratom.     To  tbja  pa> 


i7»i(T-j(Ia»i  tobalance.     Ye  I  the  apparent 
each  on  the  other  preaaed  bean  on  the 
on  Ihe  one  band ;  and  no  leaa  heavily,  on  I 
hand,  preaaed  the  evident  truth,  that  Ihe 
raumluy  boMa  only  bet  wren  bomogeneou 


ler  a  man's  affection  Kir  b 

lay  norlh-enat  or  aoulli-weal  of  the  love  he  b 
ward*  hit  child  r     Leibniti't  doctrine 
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Bat  it  h  not  either  the  nature  of  man,  or  the  duty 
of  the  philosopher,  to  despair,  concerning  any  import- 
ant problem,  until,  as  in  the  squaring  of  the  circle, 
the  impossibility  of  a  solution  has  been  demonstrated. 
How  the  esse  assumed  as  originally  distinct  from  the 
scire,  can  ever  unite  itself  with  it;  how  being  can 
transform  itself  into  a  knowing,  becomes  conceivable 
on  one  only  condition ;  namely,  if  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  vis  representativa,  or  the  sentient,  is  itself  a 
species  of  being ;  i.  e.  either  as  a  property  or  attri- 
bute, or  as  an  hypostasis  or  self  subsistence.  The 
former  is,  indeed,  the  assumption  of  materialism ;  a 
system  which  could  not  but  be  patronized  by  the  phi- 
losopher, if  only  it  actually  performed  what  it  pro- 
mises. But  how  any  affection  from  without  can  me- 
tamorphose itself  into  perception  or  will,  the  mate- 
rialist has  hitherto  left,  not  only  as  incomprehensible 
as  he  found  it,  but  has  aggravated  it  into  a  compre- 
hensible absurdity.  For,  grant  that  an  object  from 
without  could  act  upon  the  conscious  sdf,  as  on  a 
oonsubstantial  object;  yet  such  an  affection  could 
only  engender  something  homogeneous  with  itself. 
Motion  could  only  propagate  motion.  Matter  has  no 
inward.  We  remove  one  surface  but  to  meet  with 
another.  We  can  but  divide  a  particle  into  particles ; 
and  each  atom  comprehends  in  itself  the  properties 
of  the  material  universe.  Let  any  reflecting  mind 
make  the  experiment  of  explaining  to  itself  the  evi- 
dence of  our  sensuous  intuitions,  from  the  hypothesis 
that  in  any  given  perception  there  is  a  something 
which  has  been  communicated  to  it  by  an  impact  or 
an  impression  ab  extra.  In  the  first  place,  by  the 
impact  on  the  percipient  or  ens  representees,  not  the 
object  itselC  but  only  its  action  or  effect,  will  pass 
into  the  same.  Not  the  iron  tongue,  but  its  vibra- 
tions, pass  into  the  metal  of  the  bell.  Now  in  our 
immediate  perception,  it  is  not  the  mere  power  or 
act  of  the  object,  but  the  object  itself,  which  is  imme- 
diately present  We  might,  indeed,  attempt  to  ex- 
plain this  result  by  a  chain  of  deductions  and  conclu- 
sion* ;  but  mat,  first,  the  very  faculty  of  deducing 
and  concluding  would  equally  demand  an  explana- 
tion ;  and,  secondly,  that  there  exists,  in  fact,  no  such 
intermediation  by  logical  notions,  such  as  those  of 
cause  and  effect  It  is  the  object  itself,  not  the  pro- 
duct of  a  syllogism,  which  is  present  to  our  conscious- 
ness. Or  would  we  explain  this  supervention  of  the 
object  to  the  sensation,  by  a  productive  faculty  set  in 
motion  by  an  impulse ;  still  the  transition,  into  the 
percipient  of  the  object  itself,  from  which  the  im- 
pulse proceeded,  assumes  a  power  that  can  permeate 
and  wholly  possess  the  soul, 


M  And  like  a  God,  by  spiritual  art, 

Be  all  in  all,  and  all  in  every  part." 

Cowley. 

And  how  came  the  percepient  here  ?  And  what  is 
become  of  the  wonder-pressing  matter,  that  was  to 
perform  all  these  marvels  by  force  of  mere  figure, 
weight,  and  motion  ?  The  most  consistent  proceeding 
of  the  dogmatic  materialist  is  to  fall  back  into  the 
common  rank  of  toul-and-bodyistt ;  to  affect  tho  mys- ' 
terious,  and  declare  the  whole  process  a  revelation 
given,  and  not  to  be  understood,  which  it  would  be  , 

Y8 


profane  to  examine  too  closely,  Datur  non  intelligi- 
tur.  But  a  revelation  unconfirmed  by  miracles,  and 
a  faith  not  commanded  by  the  conscience,  a  philoso- 
pher may  venture  to  pass  by,  without  suspecting 
himself  of  any  irreligious  tendency. 

Thus,  as  materialism  has  been  generally  taught,  it 
is  utterly  unintelligible,  and  owes  all  its  proselytes 
to  the  propensity  so  common  among  men,  to  mistake 
distinct  images  for  clear  conceptions;  and,  vice  versa* 
to  reject  as  inconceivable  whatever  from  its  own  na- 
ture is  unimaginable.  But  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
intelligible,  it  ceases  to  be  materialism.  In  order  to 
explain  thinking,  as  a  material  phenomenon,  it  ia 
necessary  to  refine  matter  into  a  mere  modification 
of  intelligence,  with  the  two-fold  function  of  appear- 
ing and  perceiving.  Even  so  did  Priestley  in  his  con- 
troversy with  Price !  He  stript  matter  of  all  its  ma- 
terial properties;  substituted  spiritual  powers,  and 
when  we  expected  to  find  a  body,  behold !  we  had 
nothing  but  its  ghost!  the  apparition  of  a  defunct 
substance ! 

I  shall  not  dilate  further  on  this  subject ;  because 
it  will  (if  God  grant  health  and  permission)  be  treat- 
ed of  at  large,  and  systematically,  in  a  work,  which 
I  have  many  years  been  preparing,  on  the  Produc- 
tive Logos  human  and  divine;  with,  and  as  the) 
introduction  to,  a  full  commentary  on  the  Gospel  of 
St  John.  To  make  myself  intelligible  as  far  as  my 
present  subject  requires,  it  will  be  sufficient  briefly 
to  observe — 1.  That  all  association  demands  and  pre- 
supposes the  existence  of  the  thoughts  and  images) 
to  be  associated.  2.  The  hypothesis  of  an  external 
world  exactly  correspondent  to  those  images  or  modi- 
fications of  our  own  being,  which  alone  (according 
to  this  system)  we  actually  behold,  is  as  thorough 
idealism  as  Berkeley's,  inasmuch  as  it  equally  (per- 
haps, in  a  more  perfect  degree)  removes  all  reality 
and  immediateness  of  perception,  and  places  us  in  a 
dream-world  of  phantoms  and  spectres,  the  inexpli- 
cable swarm  and  equivocal  generation  of  motions  in 
our  own  brains.  3.  That  this  hypothesis  neither  in- 
volves the  explanation,  nor  precludes  the  necessity, 
of  a  mechanism  and  co-adequate  forces  in  the  per- 
cipient, which  nt  the  more  than  magic  touch  of  the 
impulse  from  without,  is  to  create  anew  for  itself  the 
corresj K>ndent  object.  The  formation  of  a  copy  is 
not  solved  by  the  mere  pro-existence  of  an  original ; 
the  copyist  of  Raphael's  Transfiguration  must  repeat 
more  or  less  pcrfcclly  the  process  of  Raphael.  It 
would  be  easy  to  explain  a  thought  from  the  image 
on  the  retina,  and  that  from  the  geometry  of  light, 
if  this  very  light  did  not  present  tho  very  same  diffi- 
culty. We  might  as  rationally  chant  the  Brahmin 
creed  of  the  tortoise  that  supported  the  bear,  that 
supported  the  elephant,  that  supported  the  world,  to 
the  tune  of  "This  is  the  house  that  Jack  built."  Tho 
sic  D'o  placitum  est  we  all  admit  as  the  sufficient 
cause,  and  the  divine  goodness  as  the  sufficient 
reason ;  but  nn  answer  to  the  whence  ?  ond  why  ? 
is  no  answer  to  the  how;  which  alone  is  the  physi- 
ologist's concern.  It  is  a  mere  sophisma  pigrum,  and 
(as  Bacon  hath  said)  the  arrogance  of  pusillanimity, 
which  hfts  up  the  idol  of  a  mortal's  fancy,  and  com- 
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Locke,  Berkeley.  Lei 

>f  Ihem  nn  abiding  plr 

ask  myself,  ii  o  eaajam 

ii  men?  history  and 
II'  possible,  whsl  arc  iu 
conditionar  I  was  for  ■  while  diipoml 
Ihe  linl  question  in  the  mfJlu.  and  10  admit  thai 
[lie  sole  practicable  emjilnymml  fut  the  human  mind 
«m  in  observe,  iv  roller  1.  snil  trii-hwify.  Bnl  I  aoon 
Tell,  that  human  nsliire  iuell'  [>iif,hl  up  neiiinsl  ibis 
BrttrJ  rr»iciiaii..ri  of  inlt'llrrl;  Bud  as  soon  did  I  find, 
tint  the  scheme,  laktu  » iih  all  its  BDnsequencea.  noil 


ifyinf  prattr  ijxsm  in- 


cohle.thanninlrji-iialunil.  . 
Ihe  timuon.  nihil  in  inJill 
a.  without  Leibnitz*  qu 


and  being  are  reciprocally  each  other*  Snhatrate.  I 
praeumeil  IhU  ihn  was  ■  pontile  eaaeaatioD  (i.  t.  thai 
it  involved  no  logical  inctnoramce]  raota  the  length 
of  time  during  which  Ihe  scholastic  aajnitian  of  tht 

Stiprtmf  Being,  u  a< 

both  by  Ihe  Fontififan  end  I 

Tha  early  Mudy  of  Plato  and  Hotinoa.  wilh  the  ctav 

menlariei  and  the  Theolucici  Putoxics,  of  the 

illimrnaa   Florentine  j  or  Prodna,  and  G  minim 

Plelhoj  an),  al  a  later  period,  of  U*»  -  Da  Inaneeaa 

et  I  n  1  m  mere  hi  I  i."  and  the  -De  la  oaaaa,  m  in  1  ifit  * 

n*™,"  of  1h*  philosopher  of  Nola.  who  could  boatfaf 

a  Sir  Philip  Svdoey  and  Falke  Gnmlla  amor*  ha 

patrons.  bihI  whom  the  idolaien  of  Roeae  burnt  at  aa 

r  16G0:  li'i.l  all  comribnied  »  b» 

Ibe  reception  and  weJcaraiiar  of  At 

CnfoB  onia  mm,  el  sum  quia  tVieiro;  a  rshikwokraf 

nine  hardihood,  but  certainly  the  mM  am  iaat 

and  thereTom.  pfcsnmpmely.  the  dxM  natural. 

Why  need  I  be  afraid  I  Say  rather  how  dare  I  bt 
ashamed  of  the  Teutonic  ihcosophist.  Jacob  Behave' 
Many,  indeed,  and  grime  were  hi*  delunone:  aat 

triumph  of  the  learned  over  the  poor  iemram"  aha> 
aaahar,  who  had  dared  to  think  fur  hiraae1£  ds* 
while  we  remember  that  iheaa  delusions  were  sera 
aj  might  be  anticipated  from  his  niter  warn  of  ail  av 

irllrri'nldixiplincandfrpmhHiirnoraDcaof  raaoaal 
nayehnhiay,  let  it  nnt  heforeotten  that  ihe  lanka  ihaaat 

of  hi*  age.  Neither  wilh  books,  dot  with  baek- 
learned  men,  wns  he  conversant.  A  meek  ami  an 
quictisi,  his  intellectual  powers  were  never  eoaav 
laled  into  feverous  energy  by  crowd*  of  ra-otelyle*.  ar 

t.v  1  li«  ambition  of  pi 

■irmmshed.  but  as  rfinirTnlisiiiiffin.ihrd.  from  a 
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cumfcrsnee,  was  abandoned  to  the  illiterate,  and  the 
simple,  whom  unsulled  yearning,  and  an  original 
ebulliency  of  spin  t,  had  urged  to  the  investigation  of 
the  indwelling  and  living  ground  of  all  things. 
These,  then,  because  their  names  had  never  been 
enrolled  in  the  guild*  of  the  learned,  were  persecuted 
by  the  registered  livery-men  as  interlopers  on  their 
rights  and  privileges.  All,  without  distinction,  were 
branded  as  fanatics  and  phantasts;  not  only  those 
whose  wild  and  exorbitant  imaginations  had  actually 
engendered  only  extravagant  and  grotesque  phan- 
tasms, and  whose  productions  were,  for  the  most 
part,  poor  copies  and  gross  caricature*  of  genuine  in- 
spiration ;  but  the  truly  inspired  likewise,  the  origin- 
als themselves!  And  this  for  no  other  reason  but 
because  they  were  the  unlearned  men  of  humble  and 
obscure  occupations.  When,  and  from  whom  among 
the  literati  by  profession,  have  we  ever  heard  the  di- 
vine doxology  repeated,  •*  I  thank  thee,  O  Father ! 
Lord  of  Heaven  and  Earth !  because  thou  hast  hid 
these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  liast  re- 
vealed them  unto  babes  ?"  No !  the  haughty  priests 
of  learning  not  only  banished  from  the  schools  and 
marts  of  science  all  who  had  dared  draw  living  wa- 
ters from  the  fountain,  but  drove  them  out  of  the  very 
temple,  which,  mean  time,  M  buyer*  and  seller*,  and 
money-changers"  were  suffered  to  make  "  a  den  of 
thieves." 

And  yet  it  would  not  be  easy  to  discover  any  sub- 
stantial ground  for  this  contemptuous  pride  in  those 
literati,  who  have  roost  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  scorn  of  Behmen.  De  Thovras,  Gkorge  Fox, 
dec.;  unless  it  be,  that  they  could  write  ortographical- 
ly,  make  smooth  periods,  and  had  the  fan h ions  of  au- 
thorship almost  literally  at  their  finger's  en/Is,  while 
the  latter,  in  simplicity  of  soul,  made  their  words 
immediate  echoes  of  their  feelings.  Hence  the  fre- 
quency of  those  phrases  among  them,  which  have 
been  mistaken  for  pretences  to  immediate  inspiration ; 
as  for  instance,  *•  it  was  ddivered  unto  mi',"  "  /  strove 
not  to  speak,"  u  I  said,  I  will  be  silent,"  "  hut  the  word 
teas  in  my  heart  as  a  burning  fire"  "and  I  could  not 
forbear.'*  Hence,  too,  the  unwillingness  to  give  of- 
fence; hence  the  foresight,  and  the  dread  of  the  cla- 
mors which  would  be  raised  against  them,  so  fre- 
quently avowed  in  the  writings  of  these  men,  and 
expressed,  as  was  natural,  in  the  words  of  the  only 
book  with  which  they  were  familiar.  "  \V<>e  is  me 
that  I  am  become  a  roan  of  strife,  and  a  man  of  con- 
tention—  I  love  peace:  the  souls  of  men  arc  dear 
unto  me:  yet  because  I  seek  for  light,  ever)'  one  of 
them  doth  curse  mo !"  O!  it  requires  deej>cr  feeling, 
and  a  stronger  imagination,  than  belong  to  most  of 
those  to  whom  reasoning  and  fluent  expression  have 
been  as  a  trade  learnt  in  boyhood,  to  concei\e  wish 
what  might,  with  what  inward  strivings  and  commo- 
tion, the  perception  of  a  new  and  vital  truth  takes 
possession  of  an  uneducated  man  of  sen  ins.  Ilia 
meditations  are  almost  inevitably  employed  on  the 
eternal,  or  the  everlasting ;  for  "  the  world  is  not  his 
friend,  nor  the  world's  law."  Need  we  then  lx»  sur- 
prised, that  under  an  excitement  at  once  ho  strong 
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and  so  unusual,  the  man's  body  should  sympathize 
with  the  struggles  of  his  mind ;  or  that  he  should  at 
times  be  so  far  deluded  as  to  mistake  the  tumultuous 
sensations  of  his  nerves,  and  the  co-existing  spectres 
of  his  fancy,  as  parts  or  symbols  of  the  truths  which 
were  opening  on  him  ?  It  has  indeed  been  plausibly 
observed,  that  in  order  to  derive  any  advantage,  or  to 
collect  any  intelligible  meaning,  from  the  writings  of 
these  ignorant  mystics,  the  reader  must  bring  with 
him  a  spirit  and  judgment  superior  to  that  of  the 
writers  themselves : 

"  And  what  he  bring*,  what  needs  he  elsewhere  seek  1" 

Psradis*  Regminsd. 

— A  sophism,  which,  I  fully  agree  with  Warburton, 
is  unworthy  of  Milton ;  how  much  more  so  of  the 
awful  person,  in  whose  mouth  he  has  placed  it?  One 
assertion  I  will  venture  to  make,  as  suggested  by  my 
own  experience,  that  there  exist  folios  on  the  human 
understanding,  and  nature  of  man,  which  would  have 
a  far  juster  claim  to  their  high  rank  and  celebrity,  if 
in  the  whole  huge  volume  there  could  be  found  as 
much  fulness  of  heart  and  intellect  as  burst  forth  in 
many  a  simple  page  of  George  Fox,  Jacob  Behmeh 
and  even  of  Behmen's  commentator,  the  pious  and 
fervid  William  Law. 

The  feeling  of  gratitude  which  I  cherish  towards 
these  men  has  caused  me  to  digress  further  than  1 
had  foreseen  or  proposed ;  but  to  have  passed  them 
over  in  an  historical  sketch  of  my  literary  life  and 
opinions,  would  have  seemed  to  me  like  the  denial 
of  a  debt,  the  concealment  of  a  boon.  For  the  writ- 
ings of  these  mystics  acted  in  no  slight  degree  to  pre- 
vent my  mind  from  being  imprisoned  within  the  out- 
line of  any  single  dogmatic  system.  They  contributed 
to  keep  alive  the  heart  in  the  head;  gave  mo  an  in- 
distinct, yet  stirring  and  working  presentiment,  that 
all  the  products  of  the  mere  reflective  faculty  partook 
of  death,  and  were  as  the  rattling  twigs  and  sprays 
in  winter,  into  which  a  sap  was  yet  to  be  propelled 
from  some  root  to  which  I  had  not  yet  penetrated,  if 
they  were  to  afford  my  soul  either  food  or  shelter.  If 
they  were  too  oOen  a  moving  cloud  of  smoke  to  me 
by  day,  yet  they  were  always  a  pillar  of  fire  through- 
out the  night,  during  my  wanderings  through  the 
wilderness  of  doubt,  and  enabled  me  to  skirt,  without 
crowing,  the  sandy  deserts  of  utter  unbelief.  That 
the  tfystem  is  capable  of  being  converted  into  an  irre- 
ligious Pantheism,  I  well  know.  The  Ethics  of 
Spinoza  may,  or  may  not,  bo  an  instance.  But,  at  no 
time  rould  1  believe,  that  in  itself,  and  essentially,  it 
is  incoin])atiblo  with  religion,  natural  or  revealed; 
and  now  I  am  most  thoroughly  ftcrsuaded  of  the  con- 
trary. The  writings  of  the  illustrious  sage  of  Kon- 
igshenr.  the  founder  of  the  Critical  Philosophy,  more 
than  any  other  work,  at  once  invigorated  and  disci- 
plined my  understanding.  The  originality,  the  depth, 
and  the  compression  of  the  thoughts;  the  novelty  and 
subtlety,  yet  solidity  and  imjjortance,  of  the  distinc- 
tions ;  the  adamantine  chain  of  the  logic ;  and,  I  will 
venture  to  add,  (paradox  as  it  will  appear  to  those 
who  have  token  their  notion  of  Emantel  Kant,  from 
Reviewers  and  Frenchmen,)  the  clearness  and  evi> 
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denee  of  the  "  Critique  of  the  Pure  Reason  ;"  of 
the  u  Judgment  ;"  of  the  "  Metaphysical  Elements 
of  Natural  Philosophy,"  and  of  his  "  Religion 

WITHIN  THE  BOUNDS  OF  PURE  REASON,"  took  pOBSeS- 

tion  of  me  as  with  a  giant's  hand.  After  fifteen  yean 
familiarity  with  them,  I  still  read  these  and  all  his 
other  productions  with  undiminished  delight  and  in- 
creasing admiration.  The  few  passages  that  remain- 
ed obscure  to  me,  after  due  efforts  of  thought,  (as  the 
chapter  on  original  apperception,)  and  the  apparent 
contradictions  which  occur,  I  soon  found  were  hints 
and  insinuations  referring  to  ideas,  which  Kant  either 
did  not  think  it  prudent  to  avow,  or  which  he  con- 
sidered as  consistently  left  behind  in  a  pure  analysis, 
not  of  human  nature  in  toto,  but  of  the  speculative  in- 
tellect alone.  Here,  therefore,  he  was  constrained  to 
commence  at  the  point  of  reflection,  or  natural  con- 
sciousness :  while  in  his  moral  system  he  was  permit- 
ted to  assume  a  higher  ground  (the  autonomy  of  the 
will)  as  a  postulate  deducible  from  the  uncondi- 
tional command,  or  (in  the  technical  language  of  his 
school)  the  categorical  imperative,  of  the  conscience. 
He  had  been  in  imminent  danger  of  persecution  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  the  late  king  of  Prussia,  that  strange 
compound  of  lawless  debauchery,  and  priest-ridden 
superstition ;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  had  little  in- 
clination, in  his  old  age,  to  act  over  again  the  fortunes 
and  hair-breadth  escapes  of  Wolf.  The  expulsion  of 
the  first  among  Kant's  disciples,  who  attempted  to 
complete  his  system,  from  the  university  of  Jena,  with 
the  confiscation  and  prohibition  of  the  obnoxious  work, 
by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  courts  of  Saxony  and  Hano- 
ver, supplied  experimental  proof,  that  the  venerable 
old  man 's  caution  was  not  groundless.  In  spite,  there- 
fore, of  his  own  declarations,  I  could  never  believe  it 
was  possible  for  him  to  have  meant  no  more  by  his 
Noumenon,  or  Thing  in  Itself,  than  his  mere  words 
express ;  or,  that  in  his  own  conception  he  confined 
the  whole  plastic  power  to  the  forms  of  the  intellect, 
leaving  for  the  external  causo,  for  the  materiale  of  our 
sensations,  a  matter  without  form,  which  is  doubtless 
inconceivable.  I  entertained  doubts  likewise,  whe- 
ther, in  his  own  mind,  he  even  laid  all  the  stress, 
which  he  appears  to  do,  on  the  moral  postulates. 

An  idea,  in  the  highest  sense  of  that  word,  cannot 
be  conveyed  but  by  a  symbol ;  and,  except  in  geomo- 
try,  all  symbols  of  necessity  involve  an  apparent  con- 
tradiction. *u>j'77$£  Ivi'/roijrv :  and  for  those  who 
could  not  pierce  through  this  symbolical  husk,  his 
writings  were  not  intended.  Questions  which  can- 
not be  fully  answered  without  exposing  the  respond- 
ent to  personal  danger,  are  not  entitled  to  a  fair  an- 
swer; and  yet  to  say  this  openly,  would  in  many 
cases  furnish  the  very  advantage  which  the  adver- 
sary is  insidiously  seeking  after.  Veracity  does  not 
consist  in  Baying,  but  in  the  intention  of  communicat- 
ing truth ;  and  the  philosopher  who  cannot  utter  the 
whole  truth  without  conveying  falsehood,  and  at  the 
same  time,  perhaps,  exciting  the  most  malignant  pas- 
sions, is  constrained  to  express  himself  either  mythi- 
cally or  equivocally.  When  Kant,  therefore,  was  im- 
portuned to  settle  the  disputes  of  his  commentators 


himself,  by  declaring  what  he  meant,  how  could  he 
decline  the  honors  of  martyrdom  with  less  oflence 
than  by  simply  replying, "  I  meant  what  I  said ;  and 
at  the  age  of  near  four  score,  I  have  something  eke, 
and  more  important  to  do,  than  to  write  a  comment- 
ary on  my  own  works." 

Fichte's  Wisscnschaftslehre,  or  hart  of  Ultimate 
Science,  was  to  add  the  key-stone  of  the  arch ;  and 
by  commencing  with  an  art,  instead  of  a  thing  or  sub- 
stance, Fichte  assuredly  gave  the  first  mortal  blow  lo 
Spinoasm,  as  taught  by  Spinoza  himself;  and  sup* 
plied  the  idea  of  a  system  truly  metaphysical,  and  of 
a  metaphytique  truly  systematic:  (i.  e.  having  its 
spring  and  principle  within  itself)  But  this  funda- 
mental idea  he  overbuilt  with  a  heavy  mass  of  mere 
notions,  and  psychological  acts  of  arbitrary  reflection. 
Thus  his  theory  degenerated  into  a  crude  egoismus,* 
a  boastful  and  hyperstoic  hostility  to  Nature,  as  life- 
less, godless,  and  altogether  unholy:  while  his  reli- 
gion consisted  in  the  assumption  of  a  mere  ordo  or- 
dinans,  which  we  were  permitted  exoterice  to  call 
God ;  and  his  ethics  in  an  ascetic,  and  almost  monk- 
ish mortification  of  the  natural  passions  and  desires. 

In  Schelling's  **  Natur-Philosophie,"  and  the 
"System  des  transcendentalen  Idealismus,"  I 
first  found  a  genial  coincidence  with  much  that  I  had 
toiled  out  for  myself,  and  a  powerful  assistance  in 
what  I  had  yet  to  do. 


*  The  following  burlesque  on  the  Fichtean  Egoismus  may, 
perhaps,  be  amusing  to  the  few  who  have  studied  the  system, 
and  to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  it,  may  convey  as 
tolerable  a  I  ike  new  of  Fichte*  a  idealism  as  can  be  expected 
from  an  avowed  caricature. 

The  categorical  imperative,  or  the  annunciation  of  the  new 
Teutonic  God,  ETJIENKAIIIAN  :  a  ditbyrambic  Ode,  by 
Querkope  Von  Klubstick,  Grammarian,  and  Subrecloi  in 
Gymnasio.**** 

Eu !  Dei  vice*  Kerens,  ipse  Divus, 

(Speak  Enelith,  friend!)  the  God  Imperatives, 

Here  on  thi*  market- cross  aloud  I  cry: 

I.  I,  1!  1  itselfl! 

The  form  and  the  substance,  the  what  and  the  why, 

The  when  and  Uie  where,  and  the  low  and  the  high. 

The  inside  and  outitide,  the  earth  and  the  aky, 

I,  you,  and  he,  and  he,  you  and  1, 

All  souls  and  all  bodies  nro  I  itself  I ! 

All  I  itself  I ! 

(Foul*,  a  truce  with  this  startling !) 
All  my  I  !  all  my  I! 
He  '■  a  heretic  dog  who  but  adds  Betty  Martin  ! 

Thus  cried  the  God  with  high  imperial  tone  : 

In  robe  of  stifT.^t  state,  that  ncofTd  at  beauty, 

A  pronoun- verb  imperative  he  shone — 

Then  substantive  ami  plural  tfincular  grown. 

He  thuH  spake  on  :  Heboid  in  I  alone 

(For  ethics  boast  a  syntux  of  their  own) 

Or  if  in  ye,  yet  as  I  doth  depute  ye. 

In  O !  I,  you,  the  vocative  of  duty  ! 

I  of  the  world's  whole  lexicon  the  root ! 

Of  the  whole  universe  of  touch,  sound,  sight. 

The  genitive  and  ablative  to  boot : 

The  accusative  of  wrone,  the  nom' native  of  right* 

And  in  all  caws  the  case  absolute  ! 

Self  construed,  I  all  other  moods  decline: 

Imperative,  from  nothing  we  derive  us  ; 

Yet  as  a  super-postulate  of  mine, 

Unconstrued  antecedence  I  assign 

To  X,  Y,  Z,  the  God  infiuitivus  ! 
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1  have  introduced  this  statement  aa  appropriate  to 
the  narrative  nature  of  thia  sketch ;  yet  rather  in 
reference  to  the  work  which  I  have  announced  in  a 
preceding  page,  than  to  my  present  subject  It  would 
be  but  a  mere  act  of  justice  to  myself  were  I  to  warn 
my  future  readers,  that  an  identity  of  thought,  or  even 
similarity  of  phrase  will  not  be  at  all  times  a  certain 
proof  that  the  passage  has  been  borrowed  from  Schel- 
Ung,  or  that  the  conceptions  were  originally  learnt 
from  him.  In  this  instance,  as  in  the  dramatic  lec- 
tures of  Schlegel  to  which  I  have  before  alluded, 
from  the  same  motive  of  self-defence  against  the 
charge  of  plagiarism,  many  of  the  most  striking  re- 
semblances; indeed,  all  the  main  and  fundamental 
ideas,  were  born  and  matured  in  my  mind  before  I 
had  ever  seen  a  single  page  of  the  German  Philoso- 
pher; and  I  might  indeed,  affirm  with  truth,  be- 
fore the  more  important  works  of  Sc helling  had  been 
written,  or  at  least  made  public.  Nor  is  this  coin- 
cidence at  all  to  be  wondered  at  We  had  studied 
in  the  same  school ;  been  disciplined  by  the  same 
preparatory  philosophy,  namely,  the  writings  of  Kant ; 
we  had  both  equal  obligation  to  the  polar  logic 
and  dynamic  philosophy  of  Giordano  Bruno;  and 
Scbelling  has  lately,  and,  as  of  recent  acquisition, 
avowed  that  same  affectionate  reverence  for  the  la- 
bora  of  Behmen,  and  other  mystics,  which  I  had  form- 
ad  at  a  much  earlier  period.  The  coincidence  of 
Schilling's  system  with  certain  general  ideas  of 
Behmen,  he  declares  to  have  been  mere  coincidence ; 
while  my  obligations  have  been  more  direct  He 
needs  give  to  Behmen  only  feelings  of  sympathy ; 
while  I  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude.  God  forbid 
that  I  should  be  suspected  of  a  wish  to  enter  into  a 
rivalry  with  Scfielling  for  the  honors  so  unequivo- 
cally hie  right  not  only  ns  a  great  and  original  ge- 
nius, but  as  the  founder  of  the  Philosophy  of  Na- 
ture, and  as  the  most  successful  improver  of  the  Dy- 
namic System,*  which,  begun  by  Bruno,  was  re-in- 


*  It  wonlri  be  M  set  of  high  and  almost  criminal  injustice 
to  pass  orer  io  silence  the  name  of  Mr.  Richard  Saumarti, 
a  gentleman  equally  well  known  aa  a  medical  man  and  as  a 
philanthropist,  bat  who  demands  notice  on  th«  present  occa- 
sion as  the  author  of  "A  new  System  of  Physiology."  in 
two  volumes  octavo,  published  1797 ;  and  in  1812,  of  "  An 
Examination  of  the  natural  and  artificial  Systems  of  Philoso- 
phy which  now  prevail/*  in  one  volume,  octavo,  entitled, 
"The  Principlea  of  physiological  and  phygicnl  scie»»c»«.M 
The  latter  work  is  not  quite  equal  to  the  former  in  style  or 
arrangement ;  and  there  is  a  greater  nee«»«iifv  of  dintinetii*h- 
iog  the  principles  of  the  au'hnr's  philosophy  from  hi«  conjec- 
tures concerning  color,  the  atmospheric  matter,  comet",  Ac, 
which,  whether  ju«t  or  erroneous,  are  by  no  menn«  nrrf***nry 
consequences  of  that  philosophy.  Yot  even  in  this  depirt- 
ment  of  thia  volume,  which  I  regard  as  comparatively  the  in- 
ferior work,  the  reasonings  by  which  Mr.  Paumarez  invali- 
date* the  immanence  of  an  infinite  power  in  any  finite  nub- 
stance,  are  the  offspring  of  no  common  mind;  and  the 
experiment  on  the  expansibility  of  the  air  is  at  li-nut  plausible 
sad  highly  ingenious.  But  the  merit,  which  will  secure  b-ith 
to  the  book  and  to  the  writer  a  high  and  honorable  name 
with  posterity,  consists  in  themisferly  force  of  rea«onine.  and 
the  copiousness  of  induction,  with  which  ho  ha*  n«-niled,  and 
On  my  opinion)  subverted  the  tyranny  of  the  merlin nic  sys- 
tem in  physiology  ;  established  not  only  the  existence  of  final 
ceases,  but  their  necessity  and  efficiency  in  every  system  that 
■Mrifs  the  name  of  philosophical  ;  and  substituting  life  and 


traduced  fin  a  more  philosophical  form,  and  freed 
from  all  its  impurities  and  visionary  accompaniments) 
by  Kant;  in  whom  it  was  the  native  and  necessary 
growth  of  his  own  system.  Kant's  followers,  how- 
ever, on  whom  (for  the  greater  part)  their  master's 
cloak  had  fallen,  without,  or  with  a  very  scanty  por- 
tion of,  his  spirit,  had  adopted  his  dynamic  ideas  only 
as  a  more  refined  species  of  mechanics.  With  ex- 
ception of  one  or  two  fundamental  ideas,  which  can- 
not be  withheld  from  Fichte  to  Schilling  we  owe 
the  completion,  and  the  most  important  victories,  of 
this  revolution  in  philosophy.  To  me  it  will  be  hap- 
piness and  honor  enough,  should  I  succeed  in  render- 
ing the  system  itself  intelligible  to  my  countrymen, 
and  in  the  application  of  it  to  the  most  awful  of  sub- 
jects for  the  most  important  of  purposes.  Whether  a 
work  is  the  offspring  of  a  man's  own  spirit,  and  the 
product  of  original  thinking,  will  be  discovered  by 
those  who  are  its  sole  legitimate  judges,  by  better 
tests  than  the  mere  reference  to  dates.  For  readers 
in  general,  let  whatever  shall  be  found  in  this,  or 
any  future  work  of  mine,  that  resembles,  or  coincides 
with,  the  doctrines  of  my  German  predecessor,  though 
contemporary,  be  wholly  attributed  to  Aim :  provided, 
that  the  absence  of  distinct  references  to  his  books, 
which  I  could  not  at  all  times  make  with  truth  aa  de- 
signating citations  or  thoughts  actually  derived  from 
him,  and  which,  I  trust,  would,  after  this  general  ac- 
knowledgment, be  superfluous,  be  not  charged  on  me 
as  an  ungenerous  concealment  or  intentional  plagiar- 
ism. I  have  not  indeed  (eheu !  res  angusta  domi !) 
been  hitherto  able  to  procure  more  than  two  of  hie 
books,  viz:  the  first  volume  of  his  collected  Tracts, 
and  his  System  of  Transcendental  Idealism;  to  which, 
however,  I  must  add  a  small  pamphlet  against  Fichte, 
the  Bpirit  of  which  was  to  my  feelings  painfully  in- 
congruous with  the  principles,  and  which  (with  the 
usual  allowance  afforded  to  an  antithesis)  displayed 
the  love  of  wisdom  rather  than  the  wisdom  of  love. 
I  regard  truth  oh  a  divine  ventriloquist:  I  care  not 
from  whose  mouth  the  sounds  are  supposed  to  proceed, 
if  only  the  words  are  audible  and  intelligible.  "  Albeit, 
I  must  confess  to  be  half  in  doubt,  whether  I  should 
bring  it  forth  or  no,  it  being  so  contrary  to  the  eye  of 
the  world,  and  the  world  so  potent  in  most  men's 
hearts,  that  1  shall  endanger  either  not  to  be  regarded 
or  not  to  1«3  understood."  —  Milton:  Reason  cf 
Church  Government. 


pr<>£n:<«ive  power,  for  the  contradictory  inert  ftrt»%  bos  h 
riL'ht  to  l.c  known  and  remembered  as  the  first  instaurator  or 
tli«'  riymmii''  philonnphy  in  Kncland.  The  author's  views,  as 
Far  h«  concerns  himself,  are  unborrowed  and  completely  his 
own.  n«  ho  neither  possessed,  nor  do  his  writings  discover, 
the  U-  irt  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  Kant,  in  which  the 
genu*  of  philosophy  cxiut,  and  his  volumes  were  published 
ninny  year*  before  the  full  development  of  these  germs  by 
Soht'llinc  Mr.  Saumarez't  detection  of  the  Drunonian  sys- 
tem wan  no  liit h t  or  ordinary  service  at  the  limo ;  and  I 
wurcely  remember  in  any  work  on  any  subject  a  confutation 
ho  thoroughly  satisfactory.  It  is  sutlicient  at  this  time  to  have 
htnli-d  the  fact;  aa  in  the  preface  to  the  work,  which  I  have 
already  announced  on  the  Logos,  I  have  exhibited  in  detail 
the  merit*  of  thu>  writer  and  genuine  philosopher  wbo  need- 
ed only  have  taken  hi*  foundations  somewhat  deeper  sod 
wider  to  have  eupcrsoded  a  considerable  part  of  sir  labors. 
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And  to  conclude  the  subject  of  citation,  with  a 
cluster  of  citations,  which,  as  taken  from  books  not 
in  common  use,  may  contribute  to  the  reader's  amuse- 
ment,  as  a  voluntary  before  a  sermon. 

"Dolet  raihi  quidern  deliciis  literaram  inescatos 
subito  jam  homines  adeo  esse,  prascrum  dui  Christ- 
ianos  se  profitentur,  et  legere  nisi  quod  od delectation- 
em  fecit,  sustineant  nihil :  undo  et  disci  pi  inse  severio- 
res  et  philosophia  ipsa  jam  fere  proraus  etiam  a  doctia 
negliguntur.  Quod  quidern  propositum  studiorum, 
tiki  mature  corrigitur,  tarn  magnum  rebus  incom- 
modum  dabjt,  quam  dedit  Barbaries  ohm.  Pertinax 
res  Barbaries  est,  fatcor:  sed  minus  potest  tamen,* 
quam  ilia  mollities  et  pernuam  prudentia  literarum, 
qusa  n  ratione  caret,  sapientis  virtutisque  specie 
mortales  misere  circumducit  Succedet  igilur,  ut 
arbitror,  hand  ita  multo  post,  pro  rusticana  seculi 
nostri  raditate  captatrix  ilia  communiloquentia  robur 
animi  virilis  omne,  omnem  virtutem  masculam  profli- 
gatura,  nisi  cavetur." 

Simon  Grynjeitb,  candido  lectori,  prefixed  to  the 
Latin  translation  of  Plato,  by  Manillas  Ficinus. 
Lugduni,  1557.  A  too  prophetic  remark,  which  has 
been  in  fulfilment  from  the  year  1680  to  the  present, 
1815.  N.  B.  By  M  persuasa  prudentia,"  Gryiueut 
means  self-complacent  common  eenee  as  opposed  to 
science  and  philosophic  reason. 

*  Est  medius  ordo  et  velut  equestris  Ingenioram 
quidern  sagacium  et  rebus  humanis  comroodorum, 
non  tamen  in  primam  magnitudinem  patentium. 
Eorum  hominum,  ut  ita  dicam,  major  annona  est 
8edulum  esse,  nihil  teraere  loqui,  assuescere  labori, 
et  imagine  prudentis  et  modestis?  tegcre  angustiores 
partes  captus  dura  exercitationera  et  UBiim,  quo  isti 
in  civilibus  rebus  pollent,  pro  natura  et  magnitudine 

ingenii  plerique  accipiunt." Barclaii  Arqenis, 

p.  71. 

"  As  therefore  physicians  are  many  times  forced  to 
leave  such  methods  of  curing  as  themselves  know  to 
be  fittest,  and,  being  overruled  by  the  sick  man's 
impatience,  are  fain  to  try  the  best  they  can ;  in  like 
sort,  considering  how  the  case  doth  stand  with  the 
present  age,  full  of  tongue  and  weak  of  brain,  behold 
we  would  (t/  our  subject  permitted  if)  yield  to  the 
stream  thereof  That  way  we  would  be  contented 
to  prove  our  thesis,  which,  being  the  worse  in  itself, 
notwithstanding,  is  now,  by  reason  of  common  im- 
becility, the  filter  and  likelier  to  be  brooked." 

Hooker. 

If  this  fear  could  be  rationally  entertained  in  the 
controversial  age  of  Hooker,  under  the  then  robust 
discipline  of  the  scholastic  logic,  pardonably  may  a 
writer  of  the  present  times  anticipate  a  scanty  audi- 
ence for  abstrusest  themes,  and  truths  that  can  neither 
be  communicated  nor  received  without  effort  of 
thought,  as  well  as  patience  of  attention. 

"  Che  s'io  non  erro  al  ealcular  de'  puoti. 
Par  ch*  Asinini  Stella  a  nui  predomini. 
EM  8omaro  e'l  casiron  ti  Man  congiunti 
II  tempo  d'Apuk-io  plu  non  si  nomini: 
Che  ae  allnro  un  vol  Huom  aemhrava  on  A«ino 
Mille  Anini  a  roici  di  raivmbran  Huomint !" 

Di  Batvatcr  Rota,  Satir.  1. 1. 10. 


CHAPTER  X. 

A  chapter  of  digression  sod  anecdotes,  ss  an  interlude  pre 
ceding  thai  on  the  nature  and  genesis  of  the  imagination  or 
plastic  power— On  pedantry  sod  pedantic  expressions — Ad- 
vice to  roans  authors  respecting  publication— Varices 
anecdotes  or  the  auilior's  literary  life,  sad  the  progress  of 
his  opinions  in  religion  and  politics. 

"  Esemplastig.  The  word  i*  not  in  Johnson,  nor 
have  I  met  with  it  elsewhere.**  Neither  have  I !  I 
constructed  it  myself  from  the  Greek  word  us  t» 
xXarrccv,  I  e.  to  shape  into  one ;  because,  having  to 
convey  a  new  sense,  I  thought  that  a  new  term 
would  both  aid  the  recollection  of  my  meaning,  and 
prevent  its  being  confounded  with  the  usual  import 
of  the  word  imagination.  M  But  this  u  pedantry  !  " 
Not  necessarily  so,  I  hope.  If  I  am  not  misinformed, 
pedantry  consists  in  the  use  of  words  unsuitable  to 
the  time,  place,  and  company.  The  language  of  the 
market  would  be  in  the  schools  as  pedantic,  though 
it  might  not  be  reprobated  by  that  name,  as  the  lan- 
guage of  the  schools  in  the  market  The  mere  man  of 
the  world,  who  insists  that  no  other  terms  but  such  as 
occur  in  common  conversation  should  be  employed 
in  a  scientific  disquisition,  and,  with  no  greater  pre- 
cision, is  as  truly  a  pedant  as  the  man  of  letters,  who, 
either  over-rating  the  acquirements  of  his  auditors, 
or  misled  by  his  own  familiarity  with  technical  or 
scholastic  terms,  converses  at  the  wine-table  with 
his  mind  fixed  on  his  museum  or  laboratory ;  even 
though  the  latter  pedant,  instead  of  desiring  his  wife 
to  make  the  tea,  should  bid  her  add  to  the  quant  stiff 
of  thea  sinensis  the  oxyd  of  hydrogen  saturated  with 
caloric  To  use  the  colloquial  (and  in  truth,  some- 
what vulgar)  metaphor,  if  the  pedant  of  the  cloister, 
and  the  pedant  of  the  lobby,  both  smell  equally  of 
the  shop,  yet  the  odour  from  the  Russian  binding  of 
good  old  authentic-looking  folios  and  quartos,  is  lest 
annoying  than  the  steams  from  tho  tavern  or  bagnio. 
Nay,  though  the  pedantry  of  the  scholar  should  be- 
tray a  little  ostentation,  yet  a  well-conditioned  mind 
would  more  easily,  methinks,  tolerate  the  fox  brush 
of  learned  vanity,  than  the  san$  culotttrie  of  a  con 
temptuous  ignorance,  that  assumes  a  merit  from  mu- 
tilation in  the  self-consoling  sneer  at  the  pompous 
incumbrance  of  tails. 

Tho  first  lesson  of  philosophic  discipline  is  to  wean 
the  student's  attention  from  tho  decrees  of  things, 
which  alone  form  tho  vocabulary  of  common  life, 
and  to  direct  it  to  the  kind,  abstracted  from  degree 
Thus  the  chemical  student  is  taught  not  to  be  startled 
at  disquisitions  on  heat  in  ice,  or  on  latent  and  fixible 
light.  In  Buch  discourse,  the  instructor  has  no  other 
alternative  than  either  to  use  old  words  with  new 
meanings,  (the  plan  adopted  by  Darwin  in  his  Zoono- 
mia.)  or  to  introduce  new  terms,  after  the  example  of 
Linnirus,  and  the  frnmers  of  the  present  chemical 
nomenclature.  The  latter  mode  is  evidently  prefer- 
able, were  it  only  that  the  fonner  demands  a  two- 
fold exertion  of  thought  in  one  and  the  same  act. 
For  the  reader  (or  hearer)  is  required  not  only  to  learn 
and  bear  iu  mind  the  new  definition,  but  to  unlearn, 
and  keep  out  of  his  view,  the  old  and  habitual  mean- 
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re  difficult  and  perplexing  task,  and  for 
ere  semblance  of  eschewing  pedantry 
an  inadequate  compensation.  Where, 
n  our  power  to  recall  an  appropriate 
d.  without  sufficient  reason,  become 
doubtless  a  less  evil  to  restore  than  to 
Thus,  to  express  in  one  word  all  that 

the  perception  considered  as  passive, 
•cipient,  I  have  adopted  from  our  elder 
ord  sensuous ;  because  sensual  is  not  at 
except  in  a  bad  sense,  or  at  least  as  a 
ion,  while  sensitive  and  sensible  would  ' 
i  different  meaning.    Thus,  too.  I  have  I 
>kec  Sanderson,  Milton,  &c.  in  desig- 
imediatcness  of  any  act  or  object  of  ' 
y  the  word  intuition,  used  sometimes 
sometimes  objectively,  even  as  we  use 
iught;  now  as  the  thought,  or  act  of 
now  as  a  thought,  or  the  object  of  our 
d  we  do  this  without  confusion  or  ob- 

very  words  oljtctivt  and  subjective, 
int  recurrence  in  the  schools  of  yore, 
ed  to  re-introduce,  because  I  could  not 

conveniently,  by  any  more  familiar 
nish  the  pcrcipcre  from  the  percipi. 
e  cautiously  discriminated  the  terms, 
rod  the  understanding,  encouraged 

by  the  authority  of  our  genuine  divines 
era,  before  the  revolution : 


1  both  life,  sod 

understanding  :  whence  the  soul 

ires,  and  reason  if  her  being, 

or  intuitive.    Diicourre* 

r's,  the  lattor  mott  it  our'i, 

I  in  degree,  in  kind  the  tamo." 

Paradise  Lost,  Book  V. 

was  confirmed  by  authority  so  venera- 
i  previous  and  higher  motives  in  my 
n  of  the  importance,  nay,  of  the  neces- 
tinction,  as  both  an  indispensable  con- 
vital  part  of  ull  sound  speculation  in 
?thical  or  theological.  To  establish  thits 
is  one  main  object  of  The  Friend;  if 
igraphy  of  my  own  literary  life  I  can 
y  refer  to  a  work  which  was  printed 
mblished,  or  so  published  that  it  hod 
r  the  unfortunate  author  if  it  had  re-  ; 
muscript!  J  have  even  at  this  time  j 
or  remembering  that  which  a  number 
bers  have  but  a  trifling  motive  for  for-  : 
i  effusion  might  have  lx*en  spared ;  but  I 
itter  myself  that  the  reader  will  be  less 
an  oriental  professor  of  the  bastinado, 
an  attempt  to  extort  per  argurncntum 
full  confession  from  a  culprit,  interrupt- 
of  pain  by  reminding  him  that  it  was  : 


dry  notes  on  Pbaktpearo,  &c  which   have  : 
if,  1  iboald  have  deemed  it  unntcetwary  to  , 
iseourse  here,  or  ebwwhere,  dt>ca  not  mean  ■ 
rail  dtfcouninf ;  bat  the  diseursion  of  (be 
mki  of  generalization  and  »ul»umpfion,  of 
>nclask>D.    That  philosophy  ha*  hitherto  been 
le  Geometry  is  always   and  cssmiially,  in- 


"  a  mere  digression  /"  All  this  noise,  sir,  is  nothing 
to  the  point,  and  no  sort  of  answer  to  my  question!  ! 
Ah!  but  (replied  the  sufferer)  it  is  the  most  pertinent 
reply  in  nature  to  your  blows. 

An  imprudent  man,  of  common  goodness  of  heart, 
cannot  but  wish  to  turn  even  his  imprudences  to  the 
benefit  of  others,  as  far  as  this  is  possible.  If,  there* 
fore,  any  one  of  the  readers  of  this  semi-narrative 
should  be  preparing  or  intending  a  periodical  work,  I 
warn  him,  in  the  first  place,  against  trusting  in  the 
number  of  names  on  his  subscription  list.  For  he 
cannot  be  certain  that  the  names  were  put  down  by 
sufficient  authority ;  or  should  that  be  ascertained,  it 
still  remains  to  be  known,  whether  they  were  not 
extorted  by  some  over-zealous  friend's  importunity ; 
whether  the  subscriber  had  not  yielded  his  name 
merely  from  want  of  courage  to  answer  no !  and  with 
the  intention  of  dropping  the  work  as  soon  as  possible. 
One  gentleman  procured  me  nearly  a  hundred  names 
for  The  Friend,  and  not  only  took  frequent  opportu- 
nity to  remind  me  of  his  success  in  his  canvass,  bat 
labored  to  impress  my  mind  with  the  sense  of 
the  obligation  I  was  under  to  the  subscribers ;  for  (at 
he  very  pertinently  admonished  me)  "fifty-two  shil- 
lings a  year  was  a  large  sum  to  be  bestowed  on  one 
individual,  where  there  were  so  many  objects  of 
charity  with  strong  claims  to  the  assistance  of  the 
benevolent"  Of  these  hundred  patrons  ninety  threw 
up  the  publication  before  the  fourth  number,  without 
any  notice ;  though  it  was  well  known  to  them,  that 
in  consequence  of  the  distance,  and  slowness  and 
irregularity  of  the  conveyance,  I  was  compelled  to 
lay  in  a  stock  of  stamped  paper  for  at  least  eight 
weeks  beforehand ;  each  sheet  of  which  stood  me  in 
five  pence  previous  to  its  arrival  at  my  printer's; 
though  the  subscription  money  was  not  to  be  received 
till  the  twenty-first  week  alter  the  commencement 
of  the  work ;  and  lastly,  though  it  was  in  nine  cases 
out  often  impracticable  for  me  to  receive  the  money 
for  two  or  threo  numbers,  without  paying  an  equal 
sum  for  the  postage. 

In  confirmation  of  my  first  caveat,  I  will  select  one 
fact  among  many.  On  my  list  of  subscribers,  among 
a  considerable  number  of  names  equally  flattering, 
was  that  of  an  Karl  of  Cork,  with  his  address.  He 
might  as  well  have  been  an  Karl  of  Bottle,  for  aught 
/  knew*  of  him,  who  had  been  content  to  reverence 
the  peerage  in  abstracto,  rather  than  in  concretis. 
Of  course,  The  Friend  was  regularly  sent  as  for,  if 
I  remember  right,  as  the  eighteenth  number,  i.  e.  till 
a  fortnight  be  for  o  the  subscription  wns  to  be  paid 
And  lo !  just  at  this  time  I  received  a  letter  from  his 
lords-hip,  reproving  me  in  language  far  more  lordly 
than  courteous,  for  my  impudenco  in  directing  my 
pamphlets  to  him,  who  knew  nothing  of  mo  or  my 
work !  Seventeen  or  eighteen  numbers  of  which, 
however,  his  lordship  was  pleased  to  retain,  probably 
for  tho  culinary  or  post-culinary  conveniences  of  his 
servants. 

Secondly,  I  worn  all  others  from  the  attempt  to 
deviate  from  the  ordinary  mode  of  publishing  a  work 
by  thf  trade.  I  thought,  indeed,  that  to  the  purchaser 
it  was  indifferent,  whether  thirty  per  cent  of  the 
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purchase-money  went  to  the  booksellers  or  to  the 
government;  and  that  the  convenience  of  receiv- 
ing the  work  by  the  post  at  his  own  door  would  give 
the  preference  to  the  latter.  It  is  hard,  I  own,  to 
have  been  laboring  for  years,  in  collecting  and  ar- 
ranging the  materials ;  to  have  spent  every  shilling 
that  could  be  spared  after  the  necessaries  of  life  had 
been  furnished,  in  buying  books,  or  in  journeys  for  the 
purpose  of  consulting  them,  or  of  acquiring  facts  at 
the  fountain  head  ;  then  to  buy  the  paper,  pay  for  the 
printing,  &c.  all  at  least  fifteen  per  cent  beyond  what 
the  trade  would  have  paid;  and  then,  after  all,  to 
give  thirty  per  cent  not  of  the  nett  profits,  but  of  the 
gross  results  of  the  sale,  to  a  man  who  has  merely  to 
give  the  books  shelf  or  warehouse  room,  and  permit 
bis  apprentice  to  hand  them  over  the  counter  to  those 
who  may  ask  for  them ;  and  this,  too,  copy  by  copy, 
although,  if  the  work  be  on  any  philosophical  or  sci- 
entific subject,  it  may  be  years  before  the  edition  is 
sold  off.  All  this,  I  confess,  must  seem  a  hardship, 
and  one  to  which  the  products  of  industry  in  no  other 
mode  of  exertion  are  subject  Yet  even  this  is  bet- 
ter, far  better,  than  to  attempt  in  any  way  to  unite 
the  functions  of  author  and  publisher.  But  the  most 
prudent  mode  is  to  sell  the  copy-right,  at  least  of  one 
or  more  editions,  for  the  most  that  the  trade  will  offer. 
By  few,  only,  can  a  large  remuneration  be  expected  ; 
but  fifty  pounds  and  ease  of  mind  are  of  more  real 
advantage  to  a  literary  man,  than  the  chance  of  five 
hundred,  with  the  certainty  of  insult  and  degrading 
anxieties.  I  shall  have  been  grievously  misunder- 
stood, if  this  statement  should  be  interpreted  as  writ- 
ten with  the  desire  of  detracting  from  the  character 
of  booksellers  or  publishers.  The  individuals  did  not 
make  the  laws  and  customs  of  their  trade ;  but,  as  in 
every  other  trade,  take  them  as  they  find  them.  Till 
the  evil  can  be  proved  to  be  removable,  and  without 
the  substitution  of  an  equal  or  greater  inconvenience, 
it  were  neither  wise  nor  manly  even  to  complain  of 
it  But  to  use  it  as  a  pretext  for  speaking,  or  even 
for  thinking,  or  feeling,  unkindly  or  opprobriously  of 
the  tradesmen  as  individuals,  would  be  something 
worse  than  unwise  or  even  than  unmanly ;  it  would 
be  immoral  and  calumnious !  My  motives  point  in  a 
far  different  direction,  and  to  far  other  objects,  as 
will  be  seen  in  the  conclusion  of  the  chapter. 

A  learned  and  exemplary  old  clergyman,  who 
many  years  ago  went  to  his  reward,  followed  by  the 
regrets  and  blessings  of  his  flock,  published,  at  his 
own  expense,  two  volumes  octavo,  entitled,  a  new 
Theory  of  Redemption.  The  work  was  most  severely 
handled  in  the  Monthly  or  Critical  Review,  I  forget 
which;  and  this  unprovoked  hostility  became  the 
good  old  man's  favorite  topic  of  conversation  among 
his  friends.  Well !  (he  used  to  exclaim,)  in  the  se- 
cond edition,  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  exposing 
both  the  ignorance  and  the  malignity  of  the  anony- 
mous critic.  Two  or  three  years,  however,  passed 
by  without  any  tidings  from  the  bookseller  who  had 
undertaken  the  printing  and  publication  of  the  work, 
and  who  was  perfectly  at  his  ease,  as  the  author  was 
known  to  be  a  man  of  large  property.  At  length  the 
accounts  were  written  for;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 


weeks  they  were  presented  by  the  rider  for  the  house, 
in  person.  My  old  friend  put  on  his  spectacles,  and 
holding  the  scroll  with  no  very  firm  hand,  began— 
Paper,  so  much:  O,  moderate  enough — not  at  all 
beyond  my  expectation !  Printing,  so  much :  Well ! 
moderate  enough !  Stitching,  covers,  advertisements, 
carriage,  $c.  so  much :    Still  nothing  amiss.     Seller- 

',  idge,  (for  orthography  is  no  necessary  part  of  a  book- 
seller's literary  acquirements)  £3.  3s.  Bless  me! 
only  three  guineas  for  the  what  d'ye  call  it  ?  the  sell- 
eridge  t  No  more,  sir,  replied  the  rider.  May,  but 
that  is  too  moderate !  rejoined  my  old  friend.  Only 
three  guineas  for  selling  a  thousand  copies  of  a  work 
in  two  volumes  ?  O  sir!  (cries  the  young  traveller.) 
you  have  mistaken  the  word.  There  have  been  none 
of  them  sold ;  they  have  been  sent  back  from  London 
long  ago ;  and  this  £3.  3*.  is  for  the  cellaridge,  or 
warehouse-room  in  our  book  cellar.  The  work  was 
in  consequence  preferred  from  the  ominous  cellar  of 
the  publisher  to  the  author's  garret;  and  on  present- 
ing a  copy  to  an  acquaintance,  the  old  gentleman 
used  to  tell  the  anecdote  with  great  humor,  and  still 
greater  good  nature. 

With  equal  lack  of  worldly  knowledge,  I  was  a  far 
more  than  equal  sufferer  for  it,  at  the  very  outset  of 
my  authorship.  Toward  the  cloee  of  the  first  year 
from  the  time  that,  in  an  inauspicious  hour,  I  left  the 
friendly  cloisters,  and  the  happy  grove  of  quiet,  ever 
honored  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  I  was  persuaded 
by  sundry  Philanthropists  and  Anti-polemists,  to  set 
on  foot  a  periodical  work,  entitled  The  Watchman, 
that  (according  to  the  general  motto  of  the  work)  all 
might  know  the  truth,  and  that  the  truth  might  make  us 
free  !  In  order  to  exempt  it  from  the  stamp  tax,  and 
likewise  to  contribute  as  little  as  possible  to  the  sup- 
posed guilt  of  a  war  against  freedom,  it  was  to  be 
published  on  every  eighth  day,  thirty-two  pages, 
large  octavo,  closely  printed,  and  price  only  rom 
pence.  Accordingly,  with  a  flaming  prospectus. 
"  Knoirledge  is  Power"  cjr .  to  try  the  state  of  the  po- 
litical atmosphere,  and  so  forth,  I  set  off  on  a  tour  to 
the  north,  from  Bristol  to  Sheffield,  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  customers,  preaching  by  the  way  in  most 
of  the  great  towns,  as  an  hireless  volunteer,  in  a  blue 
coat  and  white  waistcoat,  that  not  a  rag  of  the  woman 
of  Babylon  might  bo  seen  on  me.  For  I  was  at  that 
time,  and  long  after,  though  a  Trinitarian  (i.  e.  ad 
normam  Platonis)  in  philosophy,  yet  a  zealous  Unita- 
rian in  religion  ;  more  accurately,  I  was  a  psilanthro- 
pist,  one  of  those  who  believe  our  Lord  to  have  been 
the  real  son  of  Joseph,  and  who  lay  the  main  stress 
on  the  resurrection  rather  than  on  the  crucifixion. 
O!  never  can  1  remember  those  days  with  either 
shame  or  regret.  For  I  was  most  sincere,  most  dis- 
interested !  My  opinions  were,  indeed,  in  many  and 
most  important  points,  erroneous;  but  my  heart  was 
single.  Wealth,  rank,  life  itself,  then  seemed  cheap 
to  me,  compared  with  the  interests  of  (what  I  believed 
to  be)  the  truth,  and  the  will  of  my  Maker.  I  cannot 
even  accuse  myself  of  having  been  actuated  by  va- 
nity ;  for  in  the  eipansion  of  my  enthusiasm,  I  did 

:  not  think  of  myself  at  all. 

My  campaign  commenced  at  Birmingham ;  and  my 
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fint  attack  was  on  a  rigid  Calvinist,  a  tallow  chan- 
dler by  trade.  He  was  a  tall  dingy  man,  in  whom 
length  was  so  predominant  over  breadth,  that  he 
might  almost  have  been  borrowed  for  a  foundery 
poker.  O  that  face !  a  face  Kar'tfHpasiv !  I  have  it  be- 
fore me  at  this  moment  The  lank,  black,  twine-like 
hair,  pingui  nUescent,  cut  in  a  strait  line  along  the 
black  stubble  of  his  thin  gunpowder  eye-brows,  that 
looked  like  a  scorched  after-math  from  a  lost  week's 
shaving.  His  coat  collar  behind  in  perfect  unison, 
both  of  colour  and  lustre,  with  the  coarse  yet  glib 
cordage,  that  I  suppose  he  called  his  hair,  and  which 
with  a  bend  inward  at  the  nape  of  the  neck,  (the  only 
approach  to  flexure  in  his  whole  figure,)  slunk  in  be- 
hind his  waistcoat;  while  the  countenance,  lank, 
dark,  very  hard,  and  with  strong  perpendicular  fur- 
rows, gave  me  a  dim  notion  of  some  one  looking  at 
mm  through  a  used  gridiron,  all  soot,  grease  and  iron ! 
Bat  he  was  one  of  the  thorough  bred,  a  true  lover  of 
liberty,  and  (I  was  informed)  had  proved  to  the  satis- 
faction of  many,  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  one  of  the  horns 
of  the  second  beast  in  the  Revelations,  that  spoke  like 
m  dragon.  A  person,  to  whom  one  of  my  letters  of 
recommendation  had  been  addressed,  was  my  intro- 
ducer. It  was  a  new  event  in  my  life,  my  first  stroke 
in  the  new  business  I  had  undertaken  of  an  author, 
fee,  and  of  an  author  trading  on  his  own  account. 
My  companion,  after  some  imperfect  sentences,  and 
a  multitude  of  hums  and  baas,  abandoned  the  cause 
so  his  client ;  and  I  commenced  an  harangue  of  half 
en  hour  to  Phileleutheros,  the  tallow  chandler,  vary- 
ing my  notes  through  the  whole  gamut  of  eloquence, 
from  the  ratiocinative  to  the  declamatory,  and  in  the 
latter  from  the  pathetic  to  the  indignant.  I  argued,  I 
described,  I  promised,  I  prophesied ;  and  beginning 
with  the  captivity  of  nations,  I  ended  with  the  near 
approach  of  the  millennium,  finishing  the  whole  with 
some  of  my  own  verses  describing  that  glorious  state, 
out  of  the  Religious  Musings : 


-8och  deliff hts, 


As  float  to  tarta,  permitted  visitants 
When  m  some  boor  of  solemn  jubilee 
The  massive  sates  of  Paradise  are  thrown 
Wide  open :  and  forth  come  in  fragments  wild 
Sweet  echoes  of  unearthly  melodies. 
And  odours  soatch'd  from  beds  of  amaranth, 
And  they  that  from  the  crystal  river  of  life 
Spring  op  oa  fresben'd  wings,  ambrosial  ga  W  ! 

Rsligitus  Musings,  I.  356. 

My  taper  man  of  lights  listened  with  perseverant 
and  praiseworthy  patience,  though  (as  I  was  after- 
wards told  on  complaining  of  certain  gales  that  were 
not  altogether  ambrosial)  it  wast  a  melting  day  with 
him.  And  what,  Sir,  (he  said,  hfter  a  short  pause) 
mignt  the  cost  be ?  Only  pom-PENCE,  (O !  how  1  felt 
the  anti-climax,  the  abysmal  bathos  of  that  four- 
pence  f)  only  four-pence,  Sir,  each  numlter  to  be  pult- 
lished  on  every  eighth  day.  That  comes  to  a  deal  of 
money  at  the  end  of  a  year.  And  how  much  did  you 
say  there  was  to  be  for  the  money  ?  Thirty-two  pages. 
Sir!  large  octavo,  closely  printed.  Thirty  and  two 
pages !  Bless  me !  why,  except  what  T  does  in  a 
family  way  on  the  Sabbath,  that's  more  than  I  ever 
reads,  Sir,  all  the  year  round '  I  am  as  great  a  one, 
19  Z 


as  any  man  in  Brummagem,  Sir !  for  liberty  and  truth, 
and  all  them  sort  of  things,  but  as  to  this,  (no  offence, 
I  hope.  Sir !)  I  must  beg  to  be  excused. 

So  ended  my  first  canvass ;  from  causes  that  I  shall 
presently  mention,  I  made  but  one  other  application 
in  person.  This  took  place  at  Manchester,  to  a  stately 
and  opulent  wholesale  dealer  in  cottons.  He  took  my 
letter  of  introduction,  and  having  perused  it,  mea- 
sured me  from  head  to  foot,  and  again  from  foot  to 
head,  and  then  asked  if  I  had  any  bill  or  invoice  of 
the  thing ;  I  presented  my  prospectus  to  him ;  he  ra- 
pidly skimmed  and  hummed  over  the  first  side,  and 
still  more  rapidly  the  second  and  concluding  page; 
crushed  it  within  his  fingers  and  the  palm  of  his 
hand ;  then,  most  deliberately  and  significantly 
rubbed  and  smoothed  one  part  against  the  other; 
and,  lastly,  putting  it  into  his  pocket,  turned  his  back 
on  me  with  an  "  over-run  with  these  articles !"  and  so, 
without  another  syllable,  retired  into  his  counting- 
house;  and,  I  can  truly  say,  to  my  unspeakable 
amusement. 

This,  I  have  said,  was  my  second  and  last  attempt 
On  returning  baffled  from  the  first,  in  which  I  had 
vainly  essayed  to  repeat  the  miracle  of  Orpheus  with 
the  Brummagem  patriot,  I  dined  with  the  tradesman 
who  had  introduced  me  to  him.  After  dinner,  he  im- 
portuned me  to  smoke  a  pipe  with  him,  and  two  or 
three  other  illuminati  of  the  same  rank.    I  objected, 
both  because  I  was  engaged  to  spend  the  evening 
with  a  minister  and  his  friends,  and  because  I  had 
never  smoked  except  once  or  twice  in  my  life  time, 
and  thon  it  was  herb  tobacco  mixed  with  Oronooko. 
On    the  assurance,  however,  that  the  tobacco  was 
equally  mild,  and  seeing,  too,  that  it  was  of  a  yellow 
colour,  (not  forgetting  the  lamentable  difficulty  I  have 
always  experienced  in  saying  no!  and  in  abstaining 
from  what  the  peoplo  about  me  were  doing,)  I  took 
half  a  pipe,  filling  the  lower  port  of  the  bowl  with 
salt    I  was  soon,  however,  compelled  to  resign  it  in 
consequence  of  a  giddiness  and  distressful  feeling  in 
my  eyes,  which,  as  I  had  drunk  but  a  single  gloss  of 
ale,  must,  I  knew,  have  been  the  effect  of  the  tobac- 
co.   Soon  after,  deeming  myself  recovered,  I  sallied 
forth  to  my  engagement,  btit  the  walk  and  the  fresh 
air  brought  on  all  the  symptoms  again,  and  I  had 
scarcely  entered  the  minister's  drawing  room,  and 
opened  a  small  parquet  of  letters,  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Bristol  for  me,  ere  I  sunk  back  on  the 
sofa  in  n  sort  of  swoon  rather  than  sleep.    Fortunate- 
ly, I  had  found  just  time  enough  to  inform  him  of  the 
confused  state  of  my  feelings,  and  of  the  occasion. 
For  hore  and  thus  1  lav,  mv  face  like  a  wall  that  is 
'  white-washing,  deathly  pale,  and  with  the  cold  drops 
|  of  perspiration  running  down  it  from  my^forehead. 
i  while,  one  after  another,  there  dropt  in  the  different 
I  gentlemen  who  had  been  invited  to  meet  and  spend 
the  evening  with  me.  to  the  number  of  from  fifteen 
[  to  twenty.     As  the  poison  of  tobacco  acts  but  for  a 
j  short  time,  I  at  length  awoke  from  insensibility,  and 
,  looked  round  on  the  party,  my  eyes  dazzled  by  the 
j  candles  which  had  been  lighted  in  the  interim.    By 
way  of  relieving  my  embarrassment,  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemen began  the  conversation,  with  "  Have  you  seen 
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w paper  te-day,  flfr.  Coltridgtr'  Sir!  (I  replied, 
bmg  mjr  f  jw.i  - 1  am  far  front  convinced,  that 
Christian  is  pecmiiled  In  read  either  newspapers  or 
any  other  works  of  merely  polilical  and  temporary 
interest."  This  remark,  so  ludicrously  inoppntilo  10, 
or.  rather,  incongruous  with,  the  purpose  lor  which  I 

ma  in  which  they  were  all  then  mrl.  produced  an 
involuntary  mod  general  bunt  or  laughier;  and  <el- 
dom,  indeed,  have  I  paved  so  many  delightful  noun, 
aa  I  enjoyed  in  thai  room  from  the  moment  of  that 
laugh  10  an  early  hour  the  ncit  morning.  Sever, 
perhaps,  in  to  miied  and  numerous  a  parly,  have  1 
aince  heard  conversation  sustained  with  such  anima- 
tion, enriched  with  iurh  variety  of  information,  and 
enlivened  « ith  iticb  ■  Hon  of  anecdote.  Both  then 
vanla,  they  all  joined  in 


f  the  Government  and  the  AiaMomts  cbta> 
iraly.  oi  hod  been  expected  of  me.  I  levon: 
my  altacki  at  ■■  mnlem  palrMim,"  and  even  is 
lured  to  declare  my  belief,  thai  whatever  the  masse 

of  miniatpn  might  have  been  br  the  sedition  ',01- ■; 
nu  then  the  fashion  to  call  them,  the  gagging}  tab 
yet,  ihe  bills  thrnuvlvee  wonld  pradure  an  enVet  1 
be  desired  by  all  ihe  tme  friends  of  freedom,  as  fere 
Ibey  should  contribute  to  deter  men  ban  openly  et- 
clnirning  00  subject*,  the  principles  of  which  neyM 
from  "  pleading  to  the  poor  aw 


I  of  plea 


ng/orl 


in  Ihe  1 


friendly,  and  yet  moil  flattering  evpreseion*.  thai  the 
employment  wan  neither  III  fit  me,  nor  1  fit  lor  the 
employment,  Yctifl  had  determined  on  persevering 
in  it,  they  promised  In  eiert  tbemeelvea  to  the  utmost 
toproenteruhacribera.and  insulted  that  I  should  make 

vasai  by  proxy.    The  same  haepiiable  reception,  the 

ertkma  in  my  behalf;  1  met  imh  at  Manchester, 
Derby,  Nottingham,  Sheffield,  indeed,  at  every  place 
in  which  I  look  up  my  sojourn.  I  often  recall  with 
affectionate  pleasure  Ihe  many  respectable  men  who 
interested  themselves  fur  me,  s  perfect  ((ranger  to 
them,  not  a  few  of  whom  1  can  still  name  among  my 
friends.  They  will  bear  witness  for  me.  how  oppo- 
site even  then  my  principles  were  10  those  of  jacobin- 

ac-cumry  of  the  statement  which  I  hoi 

record    in    the   10th    and   11th    numbers    of  The 


I  avowed  my 

and  a  concurring  spread  of  Ihe  gnpel.  ■ 
condition  of  any  true  pobtksd 
ration.  Thus,  by  ihe  lime  the  seventh  numl 
published,  I  had  the  mortification  (bat  why  1 
say  this,  when,  in  truth,  1  cared  too  little  £r  1 
thai  concerned  my  worldly  interests  to  be  at  all  as* 
lined  about  it  0  of  seeing  the  preceding  numbs 
pined  in  sundry  old  iron-shops  for  a  peony  si 
At  the  ninth  number  1  dnpt  Ihe  wort  Bat 
the  Lorxlon  pnlilieher  t  could  not  obtain  a  shii 
he  was  a and  set  me  at  defiance.     From 


beeni 


vitahly  ihmwT 


o  jail  by  m 


between  eighty  and  ninety  pounds,  if  the  turnery 

a  dear  friend  who  attached  himself  to  me  (nsn  w 
fin!  arrival  at  Bristol,  who  haa  continued  my  nM 
with  a  fidelity  unconqnercd  by  time  or  even  Bra    | 
own  apparent  nettled ;  a  friend  from  wfcosa  I  saw    ' 

I  strnnce  that  was  not  gentle  and 
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her  for  her  wastefulness;  la,  Sir!  (replied  poor  Nan- 
ny,) why,  it  is  only  M  Watchmen." 

I  now  devoted  myself  to  poetry  and  to  the  study 
of  ethics  and  psychology ;  and  so  profound  was  my 
admiration  at  this  time  of  Hartley's  Essays  on  Man, 
that  I  gave  his  name  to  my  first  born.  In  addition 
to  the  gentleman,  my  neighbour,  whose  garden  joined 
on  to  my  little  orchard,  and  the  cultivation  of  whose 
friendship  had  been  my  sole  motive  in  choosing 
Stowey  for  my  residence,  l  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
acquire,  shortly  after  my  settlement  there,  an  in  voi- 
dable blessing  in  the  society  and  neighborhood  of 
3oe,  to  whom  I  could  look  up  with  equal  reverence, 
whether  1  regarded  him  as  a  poet,  a  philosopher,  or 
i  man.  His  conversation  extended  to  almost  all  sub- 
jects, except  physics  and  politics ;  with  the  latter  ho 
never  troubled  himself.  Yet  neither  my  retirement 
lor  my  utter  abstraction  from  all  the  disputes  of  the 
ley  could  secure  me  in  those  jealous  times  from  sus- 
xexni  and  obloquy,  which  did  not  stop  at  me,  but 
•steaded  to  my  excellent  friend,  whose  jn'ifect  mno- 
sence  was  even  adduced  as  a  pnx>f  of  his  uuilt.  One 
if  the  many  busy  sycophants*  of  that  day  (I  here  use 
he  word  sycophant  in  its  original  sense,  as  a  wretch 
Kho  flatters  the  prevailing  party  by  informing  against 
lis  neighbors,  under  pretence  that  they  are  exjjortc  rs 
if  prohibited  Jig*  or  fancies!  for  the  moral  application 
if  the  term  it  matters  not  which) — one  of  these  syco- 
shantic  law-mongrels,  discoursing  on  the  politics  of 
he  neighbourhood,  uttered  the  following  deep  re- 
nark  :  "Aito  Coleridge,  there  is  not  so  much  harm 
n  him,  for  he  is  a  whirlbrain  that  talks  whatever 
uppermost;  hut  that !  he  is  the  dark 


traitor.     You  never  heard  him  say  a  syllable  on  the 
tmJbjectT 

Now  that  the  hand  of  Providence  has  disciplined 
ill  Europe  into  sobriety,  as  men  tame  wild  elephants, 
by  alternate  blows  and  caresses ;  now  that  English- 
men of  all  classes  are  restored  to  their  old  English 
notions  and  feelings,  it  will  with  difficulty  be  credit- 
ed, how  great  an  influence  was  at  that  time  possessed 
snd  exerted  by  the  spirit  of  secret  defamation,  (the 
too  constant  attendant  on  party  zeal !)  during  the  rest- 
less interim  from  1793  to  the  commencement  of  the 
Aldington  administration,  or  the  year  before  the 
truce  of  Amiens.  For  by  the  latter  period  the  minds 
of  the  partisans,  exhausted  by  excess  of  stimulation, 
snd  humbled  by  mutual  disappointment,  had  become 
languid.  The  same  causes  that  inclined  the  nation 
to  peace,  disposed  the  individuals  to  reconciliation. 
Both  parties  had  found  themselves  in  the  wrong. 
The  one  had  confessedly  mistaken  the  moral  charac- 
ter of  the  revolution,  and  the  other  had  miscalculated 
both  its  moral  and  its  physical  resources.  The  ex- 
periment was  made  at  the  price  of  great,  almost  we 
may  say,  of  humiliating  sacrifices  ;  and  w  ise  men 
foresaw  that  it  would  fail,  at  least  in  its  direct  and 
ostensible  object.  Yet  it  was  purchased  cheaply. 
and  realized  an  object  of  equal  value,  and,  if  jkw- 
uWe,  of  still  more  vital  importance.     For  it  brought 


*  Zv*vf  Qaivetv,  tovhow  or  detect  fic*.  thr  exportation  of 
«kieh,  torn  Auict,  wai  forbidden  by  die  laws. 
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about  a  national  unanimity,  unexampled  in  our  his 
tory  since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  and  Providence, 
never  wanting  to  a  good  work  when  men  have  done 
their  parts,  soon  provided  a  common  focus  in  the 
cause  of  Spain,  which  made  us  all  once  more  Eng- 
lishmen, by  at  once  gratifying  and  correcting  the 
predilections  of  both  parties.  The  sincere  reverers 
of  the  throne  felt  the  cause  of  loyalty  ennobled  by 
its  alliance  with  that  of  freedom;  while  the  honett 
zealots  of  the  people  could  not  hut  admit  that  freedom 
itself  assumed  a  more  winning  form,  humanized  by 
loyalty,  and  consecrated  by  relitrious  principle.  The 
youthful  cnthuHinsts,  who,  flattered  by  the  morning 
rainbow  of  the  French  revolution,  had  mode  a  boast 
of  iTjntriaiiig  their  hopes  and  fears,  now  disciplined 
by  ihe  succeeding  storms,  and  sobered  by  increase 
of  years,  had  been  taught  to  prize  and  honor  the 
spirit  of  nationality  as  the  best  safeguard  of  national 
independence,  and  this  again  as  the  absolute  prere- 
quisite and  necessary  h:isis  of  popular  rights. 

If  in  Spam,  too,  disappointment  has  nipt  our  too 
forward  expectation?,  yet  all  is  not  destroyed  that  is 
checked.  The  crop  was  perhaps  springing  up  too 
rank  in  the  stalk  to  kern  well ;  and  there  were, 
doubtless  symptoms  of  the  Oallican  Night  on  it  If 
superstition  and  despotism  have  been  suffered  to  let 
in  their  wolvish  sheep  to  trample  and  eat  it  down 
even  to  the  surface,  yet  the  roots  remain  alive,  and 
the  second  growth  may  prove  all  the  stronger  and 
healthier  for  the  temporary  interruption.  At  all 
events,  to  us  heaven  has  been  just  and  gracious. 
The  jrcoplc  of  England  did  their  best,  and  have  re- 
ceived their  rewards.  Long  may  we  continue  to 
deserve  it !  Causes,  which  it  had  been  too  generally 
the  habit  of  former  statesmen  to  regard  as  belonging 
to  another  world,  are  now  admitted,  by  all  ranks,  to 
have  been  the  main  agents  of  our  success.  "We.  fought 
from  heaven  ;  the  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against 
Siscra."  If.  then,  unanimity,  grounded  on  moral 
feelings,  has  been  among  the  least  equivocal  sources 
of  our  national  glory,  that  man  deserves  the  esteem 
of  his  countrymen,  even  as  patriots  who  devotes  his 
life  and  the  utmost  efforts  of  his  intellect  to  the  pre- 
servation  and  continuance  of  that  unanimity  by  the 
disclosure  and  establishment  of  principle.  For  by 
these  all  opinions  must  be  ultimately  tried  ;  and  (as 
the  feelings  of  men  arc  worthy  of  regard  only  as  far 
as  they  are  the  representatives  of  their  fixed  opinions) 
on  the  knowledge  of  these,  all  unanimity,  not  acci- 
dental and  fleeting,  must  be  grounded.  Let  the 
scholar  vtho  doubts  this  assertion,  refer  only  to  the 
sjK'cchcs  and  writings  of  Edmund  Burkk,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  American  war,  and  compare 
them  with  his  speeches  and  wntings  at  tho  com- 
mencement of  the  French  revolution.  He  will  find 
the  princijrfes  exactly  the  same,  and  the  deductions 
the  same;  but  the  practical  inferences  almost  op- 
posite, in  the  one  case,  from  those  drawn  in  tho 
other;  yet  in  both  equally  legitimate,  and  in  both 
equally  confirmed  by  the  results.  Whence  gained 
he  this  sui>eriorily  of  foresight  ?  Whence  arose  tho 
striking  difference,  and,  in  most  instances,  even  the 
discrepancy  between  the  ground*  assigned  by  him. 
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•nil  by  ihoee  who  v 
rjucMionj!  How  arc 
tact,   thai   the  speech 


u  the  dnpoml  of  Mb 


al  the  til 


uiflhei 


illn-.iri.iiin  ronfi-di-mli"  arc  cither 
lorgotlen.  or  eiist  only  in  ilirnish  prm!*  that  the  mine 
conclusion  which  one  mnn  hud  deduced  m-ienti  fit-ally, 
may  bo  brought  out  by  another,  in  n  incipience  of 
error*  that  luckily  chanced  to  neutralize  each  oiher  ! 
Il  would  be  unhandsome  aa  n  coiucrhire.  even  were 
it  not,  a*  it  actually  i>.  i'alm  in  point  of  fact,  to  ■!• 
tribute  [hi*  difference  lo  deficiency  uf  talent  on  the 
part  of  Burke'*  friend*,  or  of  experience,  or  of  his- 
torical knowledge.  Tlie  laiinfaitory  *r)lntion  i*.  that 
Edmund  Burke  possessed,  oik!  had  sedulously  sharp- 
cned,  that  eye  which  ices  all  thing*,  anion*,  and 
eirent*,  in  minium  10  the  l-iiri  that  determine  Iheir 
exialence.  and  circumscribe  (heir  pn*^:T>i3ifi'.  He 
referred  habitually  ru  principln.     Ho  i\ai  a  rriin- 

priiaiplt  contain*,  in  itself,  the  germ*  of  n  prophecy ; 
nnd  aa  the  prophetic  power  is  the  essential  privilege 
nf  acience,  *o  the  fulfilment  of  its  oracle?  snpplie* 
the  outward,  and  (to  men  in  genera!;  the  until 
it*  claim  to  the  title.  IVeorinoine  as  Riirke  * 
menu  appeared  to  hi*  purlin  men  wry  n-idiM:*,  yet  the 
cultivated  classes  thluuglwul  Eurtijie  have  rcown  10 
be  thankful  that 


Aid  laoaiht  of  coaiiocint.  while  ihtj  tl..'ujlj 
Our  very  sign-boants   [raid 
me)  give  evidence  that  then 


government  pair  ntmiuame  of  myself  and  fine. 
There  mod  have  been  not  only  abundance,  hut  em- 
ery of  these  "  honorable  1 
i»!cr«;  Ibr  this  proved  1 

three  week*'  truly  Indian  perseverance  in  tracks* 
in.  [fiirwe  were  roramonly  together.)  during  all  whirl 
time  seldom  were  we  uut  of  door*,  but  he  eontrirej 
lo  be  within  henrinc.  (nnd  all  the  time,  utterly  m» 
peeled;  how.  indeed,  could  *ueh  a  foapicion  *a*r 
our  fancies')  he  not  only  rejected  Sir  Dogberry* re 
quest  tlinl  he  would  try  yet  a  Utile  longer,  bit  4- 
elared  m  him  his  belief  that  both  my  friend  and  are 
■elf  were  a*  good  subject*,  for  aught  be  couM  dav>  I 
ver  10  the  rnnrrary.  a*  any  in  Hia  Majesty'*  dona> 
ions.  He  had  repeatedly  hid  himaalf.  he  mid.  If  | 
hour*  logeiher,  behind  a  hank  mi  the  *ea-tide.  |n*r  I 
favorite  teat.)  and  overheard  our  crnvereaoun.  il  1 
first  he  fancied  th.-u  we  were  aware  of  our  danger: 
for  he  often  heard  me  talk  of  one  Spy  Xsg,  *hka 
he  uo*  inclined  10  interpret  of  himself  and  of  a  i» 
markahle  feature  belonging  to  him  ;  buthewwiptar 
ily  convinced  that  il  wa*  a  man  who  had  made  I 
bonk,  nnd  lived  lung  ago.  Our  talk  ran  men  up* 
book*,  and  we  were  perpetually  dewing  each  ouV 
;  to  look  at  iMr,  and  lo  listen  to  thai  ;  but  he  couH  of 
catch  a  wonl  nhout  politic*.  Once  he  had  joined  at 
on  the  road ;  (this  occurred  mini 
alone  from  my  friend'*  honse,  w-htch  wa* 

cottage.)  and  psusang  bin—If  if 


idler. 


irered  11 


iccn  a  Titia*  in 

pnrliamenr,  not  only  our  procto run iiun«  nnd  store  pa- 
pen,  but  the  cjisit*  nnd  leading  paragraph*  of  our 
in.-ent  of  B( 


of  purpme.  it 
iter  10  draw  me  out.     The  result,  it  appeal*,  not  a*    I 

convinced  him  that  t « a*  no  friend  to  jncobinamu  K  1 
(be  added)  I  had  "plainly  mode  it  out  to  be  indii  ' 
*i\ly  a*  well  a*  wicked  thinr,  that  he  fell  iliill"' 
though  he  had  only  pirt  if  on."  I  distinctly  nil 
bered  the  occurrence  and  had  mentioned  it  inaao- 
aiely  on  my  return,  repealing  what  the  traveller  ■* 
his  Bardolph  nose  had  said,  with  my  own  ■— "■ 
and  m  little  did  I  suspect  ihe  true  otject  of  ■» 
'Tpraaed.  with  no 
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d  talking  to  knots,  and  clusters  of  the  inhabitants  ? 
What  are  you  grinning  at,  Sir?  L.  Beg  your  ho- 
r*a  pardon!  but  I  was  only  thinking  how  they'd 
ve  stared  at  him.  If  what  I  have  heard  be  true, 
ur  honor!  they  would  not  have  understood  a  word 
said.  When  our  vicar  was  here,  Dr.  L.,  the  raas- 
of  the  great  school,  and  canon  of  Windsor,  there 

a  a  great  dinner  party  at  maister 's ;  and 

» of  the  frrmers,  that  was  there,  told  us  that  he  and 
i  doctor  talked  real  Hebrew  Greek  at  each  other 
an  hour  together  after  dinner.  D.  Answer  the 
Mtion,  Sir !  Does  he  ever  harangue  the  people  ? 
I  hope  your  honor  a'nt  angry  with  me.  J  can  say 
more  than  I  know.  I  never  saw  him  talking  with 
r  one  but  my  landlord,  and  our  curate  and  the 
inge  gentleman.  D.  Has  he  not  been  seen  wan- 
ing on  the  hills  towards  the  channel,  and  along 
•  shore,  with  books  and  papers  in  his  hand,  taking 
irta  and  maps  of  the  country  ?  L.  Why,  as  to  that, 
it  honor !  I  own,  I  have  heard ;  I  am  sure  I  would 
wish  to  say  ill  of  any  body ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
Ave  heard — D.  Speak  out  man!  don't  be  afraid, 
1  are  doing  your  duty  to  your  king  and  govern- 
nt  What  have  you  heard?  L.  Why,  folks  do 
*,  your  honor!  as  how  that  he  is  a -poet,  and  that 
is  going  to  put  Quantock  and  all  about  here  in 
nt ;  and  as  they  be  so  much  together,  I  suppose 
X  the  strange  gentleman  has  some  conaarn  in  the 
tineas.  So  ended  this  formidable  inquisition,  the 
Ser  part  of  which  alone  requires  explanation,  and, 
the  same  time,  entitles  the  anecdote  to  a  place 
my  literary  life.  I  had  considered  it  as  a  defect  in 
»  admirable  poem  of  the  Task,  that  the  subject, 
lich  gives  the  title  to  the  work,  was  not,  and  in- 
*d  could  not  be,  carried  on  beyond  the  three  or 
r  first  pages,  and  that  throughout  the  poem  the 
inezions  are  frequently  awkward,  and  the  transi- 
as  abrupt  and  arbitrary.  J  sought  for  a  subject  that 
mid  give  equal  room  and  freedom  for  description, 
ddent,  and  impassioned  reflections  on  men,  nature, 
d  society,  yet  supply,  in  itself,  a  natural  connexion 
the  parts,  and  unity  to  the  whole.  Such  a  subject 
onceived  myself  to  have  found  in  a  stream,  traced 
m  its  source  in  the  hills  among  the  yellow-red 
as  and  conical  glass-shaped  tufts  of  Bent,  to  the 
it  break  or  fall,  where  its  drops  became  audible, 
i  it  begins  to  form  a  channel ;  thence  to  the  peat 
1  turf  bam,  itself  built  of  the  same  dark  squares  as 
iheltered ;  to  the  sheep-fold,  to  the  first  cultivated 
it  of  ground,  to  the  lonely  cottage  and  its  bleak  gar- 
a  won  from  the  heath ;  to  the  hamlet,  the  villages, 
s  market-town,  the  manufactories,  and  the  sea-port. 
f  walks,  therefore,  were  almost  daily  on  the  top  of 
tantock,  and  among  its  sloping  coombs.  With  my 
icil  and  memorandum  book  in  my  hand,  I  was 
king  studies,  as  the  artists  call  them,  and  often 
aiding  my  thoughts  into  verse,  with  the  objects 
1  imagery  immediately  before  ray  senses.  Many 
cumstances,  evil  and  good,  intervened  to  prevent 
>  completion  of  the  poem,  which  was  to  have  been 
titled  "  The  Brook."  Had  I  finished  the  work,  it 
■  my  purpose,  in  the  heat  of  the  moment,  to  have 
heated  it  to  our  then  committee  of  public  safety, 
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as  containing  the  charts  and  maps,  with  which  I 
to  have  supplied  the  French  government  in  aid  of 
their  plans  of  invasion.  And  these,  too,  for  a  tract 
of  coast  that,  from  Clevedon  to  Minehead,  scarcely 
permits  the  approach  of  a  fishing-boat! 

All  my  experience,  from  my  first  entrance  into  lift 
to  the  present  hour,  is  in  favor  of  the  warning  maxim, 
that  the  man  who  opposes  in  toto  the  political  or  re- 
ligious zealots  of  his  age,  is  safer  from  their  obloquy, 
than  he  who  differs  from  them  in  one  or  two  points, 
or,  perhaps,  only  in  degree.  By  that  transfer  of  the 
feelings  of  private  life  into  the  discussion  of  public 
questions,  which  is  the  queen  bee  in  the  hive  of  party 
fanaticism,  the  partisan  has  more  sympathy  with  an 
intemperate  opposite  than  with  a  moderate  friend. 
We  now  enjoy  an  intermission,  and  long  may  it  con- 
tinue !  In  addition  to  far  higher  and  more  important 
merits,  our  present  bible  societies,  and  other  numer- 
ous associations  for  national  or  charitable  objects, 
may  serve  perhaps  to  carry  off  the  superfluous  activ 
ity.and  fervor  of  stirring  minds  in  innocent  hyperboles 
and  the  bustle  of  management  But  the  poison-tree 
is  not  dead,  though  the  sap  may,  for  a  season,  hare 
subsided  to  its  roots.  At  least,  let  us  not  be  lulled 
into  such  a  notion  of  our  entire  security,  as  not  to 
keep  watch  and  ward,  even  on  our  best  feelings,  I 
have  seen  gross  intolerance  shown  in  support  of  tol- 
eration; sectarian  antipathy  most  obtrusively  dis- 
played in  the  promotion  of  an  undistmguishing  com- 
prehension of  sects;  and  acts  of  cruelty,  (I  had  almost 
said  of  treachery,)  committed  in  furtherance  of  an 
object  vitally  important  to  the  cause  of  humanity ; 
and  all  this  by  men,  too,  of  naturally  kind  disposi- 
tions and  exemplary  conduct. 

The  magic  rod  of  fanaticism  is  preserved  in  the 
very  adyta  of  human  nature;  and  needs  only  the  re- 
exciting  warmth  of  a  master  hand  to  bud  forth  afresh, 
and  produce  the  old  fruits.  The  horror  of  the  pea- 
sant's war  in  Germany,  and  the  direful  effects  of  the 
Anabaptist's  tenets,  (which  differed  only  from  those 
of  jacobinism  by  the  substitution  of  theological  for 
philosophical  jargon,)  struck  ail  Europe  for  a  time 
with  affright  Yet  little  more  than  a  century  was 
sufficient  to  obliterate  all  effective  memory  of  these 
events.  The  same  principles,  with  similar,  though 
less  dreadful  consequences,  were  again  at  work,  from 
the  imprisonment  of  the  first  Charles  to  the  restora- 
tion of  his  son.  The  fanatic  maxim  of  extirpating 
fanaticism  by  persecution,  produced  a  civil  war. 
The  war  ended  in  the  victory  of  the  insurgents;  but 
the  temper  survived,  and  Milton  had  abundant 
grounds  for  asserting  that "  Presbyter  was  but  Old 
Priest  writ  large!"  One  good  result,  thank  hea- 
ven !  of  this  zealotry  was  tho  re-establishment  of  the 
church.  And  now  it  might  have  been  hoped,  that 
the  mischievous  spirit  would  have  been  bound  for  a 
season,  (<  and  a  seal  set  upon  him  that  he  might  de- 
ceive the  nation  no  more."  But  no!  The  boll  of 
persecution  was  taken  up  with  undiminished  vigor 
by  the  persecuted.  The  same  fanatic  principle,  that 
under  the  solemn  oath  and  covenant  had  turned 
cathedrnls  into  stables,  destroyed  the  rarest  trophies 
of  art  and  ancestral  piety,  and  hunted  the  brightest 
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ornament!  of  learning  and  religion  into  boles  and  -found  myaelf  all  afloat.  Doubt*  ■unaad  in;  bniii 
conwia,  now  marched  under  episcopal  banners ;  and  upon  me  "/ran  r be  JoxWaini  tf  tb  great  deep,"  bc 
having  flirt  crowded  the  prisoniof  England,  emptied  !  Ml  'ftvm  lie  vindon*  of  amerm."  The  fboa. 
in  whole  vial  of  wrath  on  (he  miserable  covenanters  !  Irulhi  of  natural  religion,  and  the  bout*  of  Rcrei- 
of  Scotland.  (/ju'ng'i  History  of  Scotland.—  Walter  ,  lion,  alike  contributed  to  tha  flood;  and  it  «uku 
ScoU'i  Bard'a  Ballade,  &c.)  A  merciful  Providence  ere  my  ark  touched  on  an  Ararat,  and  reeled.  Tat 
at  length  constrained  both  parties  to  join  against  a  .  tdra  of  the  Supreme  Being  appeared  to  me  to  ha  s 
common  enemjr.  A  wine  government  followed;  and  neoeasarily  implied  in  all  particular  mode*  of  beiat 
the  eatabliabed  church  became,  and  now  in.  not  only  aa  tbe  ides  of  infinite  apace  in  all  the  geosnernril 
the  hrighUM  enrople.  but  our  beat  and  only  sure  figure*  by  which  apace  is  limirad  1  waa  plastic 
bulwark,  or  toleration!  Hie  true  and  indispensable  with  the  Cartesian  opinion,  that  the  idea  of  God  a 
bank  againii  a  new  Lnundaiion  of  persecuting  real—  diaunguiahed  from  all  other  ideaa  by  involving  * 
EarO  rEaranjA !  I  reality  I  but  I  mi  not  wholly  aalrafied     I  heps 

A  long  interval  of  quiet  succeed  t-d ;  or.  rather,  the    then  10  ask  myself,  what  proof  I  bad  of  the  outmrt 
eihaualioo  had  produced  a  cold  filof  the  ague,  which    rruttnee  of  any  thing!    Of  thia  aheet  of  paper.  Si 
id  by  indifference  among  (he  many,    inalance,  aa  a  thing,  in  itself,  separate  ftuaa  the  aW- 

a.    At  length  thoee  feelings  of  disgust    the  nature  of  things,  auch  proof  a  rnpeanbie;  sac 
vhich,  for  a  brief  while,  the  multitude    lhat  of  all  model  of  being,  that  are  mil  objects  of  at 

mocratic  fanaticism.  Here  transferred  to  ariaing  from  the  ccnatilutidn  of  the  mind  itsett  Is 
re  privilege!  of  the  noblesse,  and  the  lui-  the  abaence  of  all  motive  ID  doubt  it,  not  fiosa  an 
ruy,  intrigue*,  and  favoritism  of  the  conlineninl  absolute  contradiction  in  the  supposition  of  the  cn- 
court*.  The  aura  principle),  dressed  in  the  ostenta-  trary.  Soil,  the  eiistence  of  a  being,  ibe  ground«" 
tioua  garb  of  a  fashionable  philosophy,  once  more  all  eitsience,  waa  not  yet  the  existence  of  a  ana. 
rote  triumphant,  and  effected  the  French  revolution,  crentur  and  governor.  "In  the  position,  thai  l, 
And  have  we  not,  wLithin  the  lot  three  or  four  years,  reality  it  either  contained  ta  the  neceaaary  being  a 
had  reaann  to  apprehend,  that  the  detestable  maiimi !  an  atlrihtUe,  or  eriata  through  him,  aa  ita  gmrW.  < 
and  correspondent  measures  of  tlie  Inle  French  dca- 1  remaina  undecided  whether  the  propeniea  of  ia£t- 
poham  had  already  bedimmed  the  public  recollec- ,  gence  and  will  arc  to  be  referred  to  the  Sapnat 
boob  of  democratic  frenzy;  had  drawn  off  to  other  Heing  in  the  former,  or  only  in  the  latter  asssat.n 
object!,  the  electric  force  of  the  feeling!  which  hail  inherent  attributes,  or  only  aa  coauwottracH  that  ban 
maairri  and  upheld  thoae  recollcctkirui ;  nnil  that  a  ■  oiinence  in  other  things  tfrovgA  him.  Trma,  orpa- 
favorable  concurrence  of  occaiioru  waa  alone  want-  imiion  and  motion  are  regarded  am  from  God.  rat  a 
ing  to  awaken  the  Ihunder.and  preeipilale  Ihe  light-  ,  God,  Were  the  Utter  til*  truth,  then. 


n  the  oppoaitB  quarter  uf  [lie  [Hjliuvnl  In 
Tan  I    (See  The  Fiusd,  p  1100 

In  part  from  constitutional  indolence,  which, 
the  very  hey-dey  of  hope,  had  kept  my  enihntii 
in  check,  but  still  more  from    Ihe  habits  aud 


ill  the  pre-eminence  which  must  be  aesugrasd  ■*> 
Etunsi  FiasT  from  ihe  sufficiency,  unity,  aai  a- 
dependenee  of  hit  being,  aa  the  dread  ground  of  u* 
universe,  tua  nature  would  yet  fall  far  ahortof  taw 
■lakh  «  ■  arc  hound  to  comprehend  in  the  ilea  d 
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dwoOotli  ooderatsAdiafl 

Ami  tht  eyas  of  lbs  ttvkar 

thofcwh'of  aosvoa! 


Wehaveseaidttw 


thereof  from  ate: 


God  Bttrketa  eat  the  road  to  k; 
GWkaewethtti  abkuag  phot! 


Ho  sisbHus  tl»  sees  of  las  sarta; 

whet  b  lmatb  ths  assfOBi  1 


Aai  M  ho  wsigaea  oat  iho 
Aai  apppJanJ  laws  to  lbs  rain, 
Aai  a  path  to  the  taaooor, 
A  path  to  *s  bsjoss  of  to* 


theses. 


4at  bases  ft, 
Aai  as  madia  it; 


Aoiwkealaeeishs 

■at  la  aaa  ao  said, 
Thefts* of  *a  Lord  hi 
Aai  to  avoid  ovil, 
Hutt  is  lay  aaionUadioff 


I 


! 

lor  fan; 

Joft.Gfc4o.fflO. 


i  convmoed,  that  religion,  at  both  the  ear- 
end  At  keyname  of  morality,  moat  have  a 
H  to  hrt  leeet,  that  the  evidence  of  its 
doctrine*  could  not,  like  the  trathaof  abstract  science, 
be  wholly  independent  of  the  will.  It  were  there- 
fore to  be  expected,  that  itt  fundamental  truth  would 
be  such  as  might  be  denied ;  though  only  by  the/ooi, 
and  even  by  the  fool  from  the  madneoi  of  the  heart 


The  question  then  concerning  our  faith  in  the  ex- 
istence of  a  God,  not  only  as  the  ground  of  the  uni- 
by  his  essence,  but  as  its  maker  and  judge  by 
isdom  and  holy  will,  appeared  to  stand  thus  : 
TTie  sciential  reason,  whose  objects  are  purely  theo- 
retical, remains  neutral,  as  long  as  its  name  and  sem- 
blance are  not  usurped  by  the  opponents  of  the 
doctrine.    But  it  then  becomes  an  effective  ally  by 
exposing  the  false  show  of  demonstration,  or  by 
evincing  the  equal  demonstrability  of  the  contrary 
from  premises  equally  logical.    The  understanding 
mean  time  suggests,  the  analogy  of  experience  facili- 
tates, the  belief    Nature  excites  and  recalls  it,  as  by 
a  perpetual  revelation.    Our  feelings  almost  necessi- 
tate it;   and  the  law  of  conscience  peremptorily 
commands  it    The  arguments,  that  at  all  apply  to  it, 
are  in  its  favor;  and  there  is  nothing  against  it,  but 
its  own  sublimity     It  could  not  be  intellectually 
more  evident  without  becoming  morally  leai  effective ; 
without  counteracting  its  own  end,  by  sacrificing  the 
life  of  faith  to  the  cold  mechanism  of  a  worthless, 
because  compulsory  aawnt.    The  belief  of  a  God 
and  a  future  state  (if  passive  acquiescence  may  be 
Battered  with  the  name  of  belief)  does  not  indeed 
always  beget  a  good  heart ;  but  a  good  heart  so  na- 
turally begets  the  belief,  that  the  very  few  exceptions 


must  be  regarded  as  strange  anojnafiei  iron 
and  uttHftunato  Csrcumatancaa, 

From  theao  premises  I  proceed  to  draw  the  Allow* 
Ing  condmaons:  First,  that  having  once  fully  ad- 
nutted  tno  existence  of  an  in  finite  vet  oetf*cvnaBiOQs 
Creator,  we  are  not  allowed  to  ground  the  faianmv 
ality  of  any  other  article  of  faith  on  arguments  which 
would  equally  prove  that  to  be  the  irrational  wUeh 
we  had  allowed  to  be  rtuL  Secondly,  mat  whatever 
it  deducible  from  the  admaaion  of  a  mjfam^itnmd 
nay  and  creones  spirit,  may  be  legitimately  need  in 
proof  of  the  poenbility  of  any  further  myetery  cm 
cemtng  the  divine  nature.  PoeewUUKtUm\  nryatari 
orum,  fTrinitaus,  qjeCm)  contra  taenHos  InAdefloai  at 
aerenourum  a  conuwucnoniBoe  finmco  ;  bbxri  ma> 
dem  eerttefesi,  que  revclatione  solo  atahUiri  ptBuit, 
says  Lbhnitx,  in  a  letter  to  bis  Duke.  He  thou  ados 
the  following  just  and  important  remark i  "In  vain 
will  tradition  or  texts  of  scripture  be  e&rneed  la 
support  of  a  doctrine,  donee  clava  rmpotaihaitaue  at 
contradictionis  e  manibos  borum  Herculnai  extorta 
foeriL  Fc«  the  beretfcwiUstiU  reply,  that  te«  me 
literal  sense  of  which  is  not  ao  much  stoat  as  directly 
againtt  all  reason,  moat  be  understood  /yaratfaafa, 
as  Herod  is  a  fox,  Ac" 

These  principles  I  held,  j&ZosostaaBe,  whfla,  in 
respect  of  revealed  religion,  I  lomainod  a  aeaJoee 
Unitarian.  I  coraidered  the  Urn  of  the  Trinity  a 
fiurscholasttt  inference  from  the  being  of  God,  as  a 
creative  intelligence;  and  that  it  wee,  thevaabie,  ea- 
titied  to  the  rank  of  an  esoisric  doctrine  of  nataral 
religion.  But  seeing  in  the  same  no  practical  or 
moral  bearing,  I  confined  it  to  the  schools  of  philoso- 
phy. The  admission  of  the  logos,  as  hypotkuued, 
(i.  e.  neither  a  mere  attribute  or  a  personification.)  in 
no  respect  removed  my  doubts  concerning  the  incar- 
nation and  the  redemption  by  the  cross;  which  I 
could  neither  reconcile  in  retuon  with  the  impassive- 
ness  of  the  Divine  Being,  nor,  in  my  moral  feelings, 
with  the  sacred  distinction  between  things  and  per 
sons,  the  vicarious  payment  of  a  debt,  and  the  vksari 
ous  expiation  of  guilt.  A  more  thorough  revolution 
in  my  philosophic  principles,  and  a  deeper  insight 
into  my  own  heart,  were  yet  wanting.  Nevertheless, 
1  cannot  doubt,  that  the  difference  of  my  metaphysical 
notions  from  those  of  Unitarians  in  general,  contrib- 
uted to  my  final  re-conversion  to  the  whole  truth  in 
Christ ;  even  as,  according  to  his  own  confession,  the 
books  of  certain  Platonic  philosophers,  (/tori  quonm- 
dam  Platonicorum,)  commenced  the  rescue  of  8k 
Augustine's  faith  from  the  same  error,  aggravated  by 
the  far  darker  accompaniment  of  the  Manichcaa 
heresy. 

While  my  mind  was  thus  perplexed,  by  a  gracious 
Providence,  for  which  I  con  never  be  sufficiently 
grateful,  the  generous  and  munificent  patronage  of 
Mr.  Josiah,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Wbdobwood,  enabled 
roe  to  finish  my  education  in  Germany.  Instead  of 
troubling  others  with  my  own  crude  notions  and  ju- 
venile compositions,  I  was  thenceforward  better  em- 
ployed in  attempting  to  store  my  own  head  with  the 
wisdom  of  others.  I  made  the  best  use  of  my  time 
and  means ;  and  there  is,  therefore,  no  period  of  my 

Off" 
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life  on  which  I  can  look  tuck  with  ruch  unmingled 
■atisnjr.tion.  After  acquiring  a  tolerat 
in  die  German  language*  at  Rauebun;,  which,  with 
my  Towage  and  journey  (hither.  I  have  described  in 
Tin  Fkiexd.  1  proceeded  through  Hanover  to  Col- 


liers [  regularly  ellen>!ec! 
logy  in  the  morning,  and  o 


rope!  Eichborni  ledum  o 
won  repealed  to  ma  from  re 
Ratneburg,  a  young  man  of  «c 
fmngabJ*  industry ;  who  is  m< 
of  the  oriental  languages  at 
cniefeifortt  were  directed  ton 
ledge  of  the  German  languajr. 
pre  feasor  TrcmuOi  1  received 
Gothic  of  Ulphila*  »  sufficed 


Future,    t'rom 
lemim  in  the 


important  n 

lie  of  th 

Ihe  Gothic  to  the  old  G 

Of  thai  period  (the  poliabed  di 
.  goua  lo  that  of  our  Chancer,  and  w 

philosophic  student  in  doubt,  w 

has  not  aince  then  lost  mure  in  minimal  and  Besh- 

lity.  than  it  ba>  gained  in  en 
,  neaa)l  read  miih  bciIhIchu  nccuracy  the  Mixnarwu. 
1  (or  eingera  of  love,  the  proveoenl  poet*  of  the  8a* 
I  rain  court.)  and  the  in 
I  bored  through  ■ 
I  lixgrr*.  their  degenerate 

|  without  occasional  pleasure  from  Inn  ran*  fat  iai 
'  reeling arraim  ofHase  Saciu the rnfabUrnf Saw 
|.berg.     Of  this  ens.  u'i  genius,  rise  folio  volumes,  e 

double  columns,  am  eilant  in  print,  and  rjaarh  i 

equal  number  in  manuscript;  yet,  the  iiali  fciag.adi 
■  bard  takes  rare  to  inform  hia  re  ■derm,  thai  he  but 
.  made  a  that  (A*  faaa,  but  had  virtuooaiyn 
'  family  by  Ihe  lab  " 
1      In   Pindar,  Chaucer.  Dnnle,  Milton,  4tfa» 

hive  instance!  of  me  el 

niui  with  the-  lute  of  liberty  and  of  gi 

Ikm.     The  moral  sense  at  least  i  "" 
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southern  Germany.  The  High  German  it  indeed  a 
lingua  communis  not  actually  the  native  language  of 
any  province,  but  the  choice  and  fragrancy  of  all  the 
dialects.  From  this  cause  it  is  at  once  the  most  co- 
pious and  the  most  grammatical  of  all  the  European 
tongues. 

Within  less  than  a  century  after  Luther's  death, 
the  German  was  inundated  with  pedantic  barbar- 
isms. A  few  volumes  of  this  period  I  read  through 
from  motives  of  curiosity ;  for  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine 
any  thing  more  fantastic  than  the  very  appearance  of 
their  pages.  Almost  every  third  word  is  a  Latin 
word,  with  a  Germanized  ending ;  the  Latin  portion 
being  always  printed  in  Roman  letters,  while  in  the 
last  syllable  the  German  character  is  retained. 

At  length,  about  the  year  1620,  Orrrz  arose,  whose 
genius  more  nearly  resembled  that  of  Dryden  than 
any  other  poet,  who  at  present  occurs  to  my  recollec- 
tion. In  the  opinion  of  Lessing,  the  most  acute  of 
critics,  and  of  Adelung,  the  first  of  lexicographers, 
Opitz,  and  the  Sileaian  poets,  his  followers,  not  only 
restored  the  language,  but  still  remain  the  models  of 
pare  diction.  A  stranger  has  no  vote  on  such  a  ques- 
tion ;  but  after  repeated  perusals  of  the  work,  my  feel- 
ings justified  the  verdict,  and  I  seemed  to  have  ac- 
quired from  them  a  sort  of  tact  for  what  is  genuine 
in  the  style  of  later  writers. 

Of  the  splendid  era  which  commenced  with  Gel- 
lert,  Klopstock,  Ramler,  Lessing,  and  their  compeers, 
[  need  not  speak.  With  the  opportunities  which  I 
enjoyed,  it  would  have  been  disgraceful  not  to  have 
been  familiar  with  their  writings ;  and  I  have  already 
said  as  much  as  the  present  biographical  sketch  re- 
quires concerning  the  German  philosophers,  whose 
works,  for  the  greater  part,  1  became  acquainted  with 
at  a  far  later  period. 

Soon  after  my  return  from  Germany,  I  was  solicited 
to  undertake  the  literary  and  political  department  in 
the  Morning  Post;  and  I  acceded  to  the  proposal,  on 
the  condition  that  the  paper  should,  thenceforward, 
be  conducted  on  certain  fixed  and  announced  princi- 
ples, and  that  I  should  be  neilher  obliged  or  request- 
ed to  deviate  from  them,  in  favor  of  any  party  or 
any  event  In  consequence,  that  Journal  became, 
and  for  many  years  continued,  anti-mi  material  in- 
deed ;  yet.  with  a  very  qualified  approbation  of  the  op- 
position, and  with  far  greater  earnestness  and  zeal,  both 
anti-jacobin  and  anti-gall ican.  To  this  hour,  I  cannot 
find  reason  to  approve  of  the  first  war,  either  in  its 
commencement  or  its  conduct  Nor  can  1  understand 
with  what  reason,  either  Mr.  Percival,  (whom  I  am 
singular  enough  to  regard  as  the  best  and  wisest  min- 
ister of  this  reign,)  or  tho  present  administration,  ran 
be  said  to  have  pursued  the  plans  of  Mr.  Pitt.  The 
love  of  their  country,  and  perse verant  hostility  to 
French  principles  and  French  ambition  are,  indeed, 
honorable  qualities,  common  to  them  and  to  their 
predecessors.  But  it  appears  to  me  as  clear  as  the 
evidence  of  facts  can  render  any  question  of  history, 
that  the  successes  of  the  Percival  and  of  the  existing 
ministry,  have  been  owing  to  their  having  pursued 
measures  the  direct  contrary  to  Mr.  Pitt's.  Such,  for 
distance,  are  the  concentration  of  the  national  force  to 


one  object;  the  abandonment  of  the  subsidizing  poli- 
cy, so  far,  at  least,  as  neither  to  goad  or  bribe  the  con 
tinental  courts  into  war,  till  the  convictions  of  their 
subjects  had  rendered  it  a  war  of  their  own  seeking; 
and  above  all,  in  their  manly  and  generous  reliance 
on  the  good  sense  of  the  English  people,  and  on  that 
loyalty  which  is  linked  to  the  very  heart*  of  the  na- 


*  Lord  Grcnville  has  lately  re-SMerted,  (in  the  House  of 
Lord*,)  the  imminent  danger  of  a  revolution  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  war  against  France.    I  doubt  not  that  his  Lord- 
ship is  sincere  ;  and  it  must  be  flattering  to  his  feelings  to  be- 
lieve it.    But  where  are  the  evidences  of  the  danger,  to  which 
a  future  historian  can  appeal  1    Or  must  he  rest  on  an  ssser 
lion  1    Let  me  be  permitted  to  extract  a  passage  on  the  sub- 
ject from  The  Friend.    "  I  have  said  that  to  withstand  the 
arguments  of  the  lawless,  the  ami- jacobins  proposed  to  sus- 
pend the  law,  and  by  the  interposition  of  a  particular  statute, 
to  eclipse  the  btosed  licht  of  the  universal  son,  that  spies 
and  informers  might  tyrannize  and  escape  in  the  om toons 
darkness.    Oh !  if  those  mistaken  men,  intoxicated  and  be- 
wildered with  tho  panic  of  property,  which  they  themselves 
were  the  chief  agents  in  excitinsr,  had  ever  lived  in  a  country 
where  there  really  existed  a  general  disiwsition  to  change  and 
rebellion  !  Had  they  ever  travelled  through  Sicily ;  or  through 
France  at  the  first  coming  on  of  the  Revolution ;  or  even,  alas ! 
through  too  many  of  the  provinces  of  a  sister  island,  they 
could  not  but  have  shrunk  from  their  own  declarations  con- 
cerning tho  stale  of  feeling,  an  opinion  at  that  tiros  predomi- 
nant throughout  Great  Britain.    There  was  a  time,  (heaven 
grant  that  that  time  mny  have  pawed  by  !)  when,  by  crossing 
a  narrow  strait,  they  might  have  learnt  the  true  symptoms  of 
approaching  danger,  and  have  secured  themselves  from  mis- 
taking the  meetings  and  idle  rant  of  such  sedition,  as  shrunk 
appalled  from  tho  sight  of  a  constable,  for  the  diro  murmur- 
ing and  strange  consternation  which  precedes  the  storm  or 
earthquake  of  national  discord.    Not  only  in  coffee-houses 
and  public  theatres,  hut  even  at  the  tablet  of  the  wealthy, 
they  would  have  heard  the  advocates  of  existing  government 
defend  their  cause  in  the  language,  and  with  the  tone  of  men, 
who  are  conscious  that  they  »iro  in  n  minority.    But  in  Eng- 
lund.  when  the  alarm  wan  at  it*  highest,  there  was  not  a  city 
no,  not  a  town  or  villxffe,  in  which  a  man  suspee'ed  of  hold- 
ing democratic  principles  could  move  abroad  without  receiv 
inp  some  unpleasant  proof  of  the  hatred  in  which  his  sup 
posed  opinions  wore  held  by  the  great  majority  of  the  people; 
and  the  only  instances  of  popular  excess  and  indignation, 
were  in  favor  of  the  government  and  the  established  church. 
But  why  need  I  appeal  to  these  invidious  facts  1    Tom  over 
the  pages  of  hintory,  and  pek  for  a  finale  instance  of  a  revo- 
lution having  been  effected  without  the  concurrence  of  either 
the  noble*,  or  the  e<vl?Ma»tics,  or  the  moneyed  classes,  in  any 
country  in  which  the  influences  of  property  had  ever  been 
predominant,  ami  where  the  interest*  of  the  proprietors  were 
interlinked  !    Examine  the  revolution  of  the  Bclgic  provinces 
under  Philip  k2d ;  the  civil  wnn  of  France  in  the  preceding 
generation  ;  the  history  of  the  American  revolution,  or  the 
yet  more  recent  events  in  Sweden  and  in  Spain;  and  it  will 
be  scarcely  po*»ible  not  to  perceive,  that  in  England,  from 
1701  to  the  p»nre  of  Amiens,  there  were  neither  tendencies 
to  confederacy,  nor  actual  confederacies,  against  which  the 
existing  lawn  h'ul  not  provided  Mirficient  safeguards  and  an 
amiiio    pooifhinent.    Hut  alus !  tl.e  panic   of  property  had 
been   Htrurk.  in  the  first  instance,  for   party  purposes;  and 
when  it  hernme  eenenl,  its  pr«  pngatorscauxht  it  themselves, 
nml  en<!ed  in  believing  their  own  lie;  even  as  our  bulls  in 
Borrowilule  sometime*  run  lurid  with  the  echo  of  their  own 
bellowing.    The  ron«8pi|uenre«i  were  most  injurious.    Our  at- 
tention was  ronri'titratcd  to  a  monger.  whi<*h  could  not  sur- 
vive the  convulsions  in  whirh  it  had  U>en  brought  forth  :  even 
the  enlightened  Burke  himself,  too  often  talking  and  reason- 
ing, as  if  a  perpetual  and  organized  nnnrrhy  had  been  a  pos- 
mWo  thine  !    Thou,  while  we  were  wurring  against  French 
doctrine*,  we  took  little  heed  whether  the  means,  by  which 
we  attempted  to  overthrow  them,  were  not  likely  to  aid  and 
augment  the  far  more  foimidable  evil  of  French  ambition. 
Like  children,  we  ran  away  from  the  yelping  of  a  cur,  and 
took  shelter  at  the  heels  of  a  vicious  war-horse." 
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imn.  by  the  system  of  credit,  and  ihe  iuicnlepcndenc* 
olpiunerty. 

lie  this  ■»  ii  mr.  1  am  |*rnuaded  ihnl  (he  Morning 
l*ii.I  proved  a  tlir  more  useful  ally  to  Ihe  giivernmeui 

in  IU  dim  iin,«irl:iiil  ulijt'fl*.  in  ruiwim-iH.'c  of  its 
k'iiu)  generally  cm.-iiknil  "  mwlcniieli  nnii-minii- 
terial.  lliiin  il  it  Usui  wen  ll.c  avowed  euhigisl  uf  Mr. 
I'ltL     |TI«  few,  nhu-i>  curi.wily  or  iiwry  ihould  lead 

n  small  prouf  of  this  in  the  fre.(ueril  charges  made  by 
iho  Moraine  Chronicle,  tlial  •m-b  and  such  ewayt  or 
leading  puragraplis  had  lieen  sent  firm  ihe  treasury.) 
The  rapid  and  unusual  irnrrait  in  the  suit-  or  the 
Morning  Pool,  is  ■  suliinent  pledge  that  genuine  ira- 1 
|orunlity.  ivilh  a  respectable  portion  uflirofiiry 


re  Ihe  si 


aspn; 


Iii.it 


UL[I.',L 


the 


Sid  or  party  or  ministerial  pnti 

ui  a  rule  of  iniciligiMe   priri.-ijjlen,  prcvioml 
i«junced.«nilf;iiilifLiliyri'.i'nTillo,i(niip|iortofi 


Juta-iice  of  an  editor'*  «n  malig- 
ul  hiill  lea,  if  that  lie  r-wihle.  a  de- 
uiko  money  by  ilaltt'iinc  the  envy 
and  cupidity,  ihe  vindictive  mulewm-m  and  irllkon- 
ceilof  the  lialt-wiiud  vulgar;  ■  determination  aflBusi 
liendisli.  but  which,  I  have  brail  informed,  has  been 
rnaitfiilly  avowed  by  one  man,  ihe  must  nutnrium  or 
lliemcmo&-(yR>/iAri»fi.'  l™  the  commencement  of 
ihe   Addingl'm   ad  minis!  nil  ion   in   ihe   present  day, 


I  pies;  anil  an  inie 


it  pniwr 


('•M  lir  *i  he  ff.~n  «.r>.  r  V-,  tlui  u 


,r  iunin-rai 


the  confirming  bet.  thai  an  odd 
lor  my  arrest  «ai  sent  from  Pan,  Inn  which  ona- 
ger t  ww  rescued  by  the  kindncas  of  a  noble  Beoe- 
dn'iinc,  and  the  gracious  connivance  of  thai  good  o*i 
man.  Ihe  present  Pope.  Far  the  late  tyrant's  vindk- 
live  appeiite  «»  omnivorous,  and  preyed  equally  <sj 
a  Due  D'Enghiin.'  and  the  writer  «f  »  newspaper 
paragraph.  Like  a  true  vullujct  Napoleon,  with  u 
rye  not  Icai  telescopic,  and  with  a  taate  equally  const 
in  hia  ravin,  could  dnrend  from  the  raw  danlinr, 
height!  to  pouur  e  on  the  leveret  in  the  brake,  or  evta 
on  the  field  mouse  amid  the  grata.  But  I  do  d«m 
a  eraiificstiou  from  ihe  knowledge,  thai  my  easm 
contributed  to  -introduce  the  practice  of  placing  it* 
i|i]r»iiuna  and  event*  uf  the  day  in  a  moral  pant  of 

tig  their  policy  or  impolicy  to  permanent  pntr 
iplea  by  the  appltcatn 
individual  mea«u re*.  In  Mr.  Burke,  an 
lues,  inilccit.  Ihe  perms  of  almost  all  political  truus 
may  be  luund,  Bui  I  dale  aaiiime  to  myself  rat 
merit  of  having  lint  eipliritly  denned  and  anafyasl 
ihe  nature  of  Jacobinism;  and  that  in  dutinguaiitf 
ihe  jacobin  fcum  the  republican,  the  democrat  ml 
the  mere  demagogue.  I  both  rescued  the  word  ft™ 
remaining  a  mere  term  of  abuse,  and  put  on  laor 
Biinn!  many  lionert  minds,  who  even  in  their  heal  a7 
nul  ncniiini  jacobinism,  admined  oraupponed  pran- 
pics  from  which  ihe  wont  parts  of  thoi  system  am 
be  legitimately  deduced.  Tlial  these  are  not  nets* 
*wy  pmrtitul  result,  of  such  principle*,  we  owe  n 
hiit  (driiuiiite  incinsniiience  of  our  nature,  wtica 
permits  the  heart  In  rectify  the  errors  of"  the  undee 
■lamling.  The  driailed  eiainination  of  the  coasubr 
government  and  ira  protended  constitution,  and  da 

bm  in  mwiucmde,  citorted  a  recaiitmkin  even  fioa 
iho  Morning  Chronicle,  nhich  had  previously  en* 
tod  thia  consiitiuiun  us  iho  perfection  of  a  wise  sol 
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of  the  Bourbons,"  I  seal  myself  authorised 
to  affirm,  by  the  effect  produced  on  many  intelligent 
men,  that  were  the  dates  wanting,  at  might  have  been 
suspected  that  the  essays  had  been  written  within 
the  leat  twelve  months.  The  tame  plan  I  pursued  at 
the  coniseencemcnt  of  the  Spaniah  revolution,  and 
with  the  aune  success,  taking  the  war  of  the  United 
I'rovinces  with  Jrtiilip  3d,  as  the  groundwork  of  the 
comparison.  1  have  mentioned  this  from  no  motives 
of  vanity,  nor  even  from  motives  of  self-defence, 
which  would  justify  a  certain  degree  of  egotism,  espe- 
cially if  it  be  considered  how  often  and  grossly  I  have 
been  attacked  lor  sentiments  which  I  had  exerted  my 
best  powers  to  confute  and  expose,  and  how  griev- 
ously these  charges  acted  to  my  disadvantage,  while 
I  waa  in  Alalia.  Or,  rather,  they  would  have  done 
so,  if  my  own  feelings  bad  not  precluded  the  wish  of 
a  settled  establishment  in  that  island.  But  I  have 
mentioned  it  from  the  full  persuasion  that,  armed 
with  the  two-fold  knowledge  of  history  and  the  hu- 
man mind,  a  man  will  scarcely  err  in  his  judgment 
concerning  the  sum  total  of  any  future  national  event, 
if  he  have  been  able  to  procure  the  original  docu- 
ments of  the  past,  together  with  authentic  accounts 
of  the  present,  and  if  he  have  a  philoaopino  tact  for 
what  is  truly  important  in  facts,  and  in  most  instances, 
therefore,  for  such  facts  aa  the  oianmr  of  bistokt 
has  excluded  from  the  volumes  of  our  modern  com- 
pilers, by  the  courtesy  of  the  age,  entitled  historians. 

To  have  lived  in  vain  most  be  a  painful  thought  to 
any  man,  and  especially  so  to  him  who  has  made 
literature  his  profession.  I  should  therefore  rather 
condole  than  be  angry,  with  the  mind  which  could 
attribute  to  no  worthier  feelings  than  those  of  vanity 
or  sel£love,  the  satisfaction  which  I  acknowledge 
to  have  enjoyed  from  the  re-publication  of  my  politi- 
cal essays  (either  whole  or  as  extracts)  not  only  in 
many  of  our  own  provincial  papers,  but  in  the  fede- 
ral journals  throughout  America.  1  regarded  it  as 
some  proof  of  my  not  having  labored  altogether  in 
vain,  that  from  the  articles  written  by  me  shortly 
before,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  late  unhap- 
py war-  with  America,  not  only  the  sentiments  were 
adopted,  but,  in  some  instances,  the  very  language, 
in  several  of  the  Massachusetts  state-papers. 

But  no  one  of  these  motives,  nor  all  conjointly, 
would  have  impelled  me  to  a  statement  so  uncom- 
fortable to  my  own  feelings,  had  not  my  character 
been  repeatedly  attacked,  by  an  unjustifiable  intru- 
sion on  private  life,  as  of  a  man  incorrigibly  idle,  and 
who,  intrusted  not  only  with  ample  talents,  but  favor- 
ed with  unusual  opportunities  of  improving  them, 
had  nevertheless  suffered  them  to  rust  away  without 
any  efficient  exertion  either  for  his  own  good  or  that  | 
of  his  fellow-creatures.  Even  if  the  compositions  j 
which  I  have  made  public,  and  that  too  in  a  form  the 
most  certain  of  an  extensive  circulation,  though  the 
least  nattering  to  an  author's  self-love,  had  been  pub- 


completta*,  and  which  will  be  shortly  published,  for  I  esn 
resredj  say  re-published,  with  tho  number*  arranged  in 
Cbspters  sceordioff  to  their  subjects. 

Aceipe  prtneipian  rams,  eorputque  eoactam 
;  muuts  melior  precede  figars. 
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lished  in  eoaftt,  they  would  have  tilled  a  respectable 
number  of  volumes,  though  every  passage  of  merely 
temporary  interest  were  omitted.  My  prose  writings 
have  been  charged  with  a  disproportionate  demand 
on  the  attention ;  with  an  excess  of  refinement  to 
the  mode  of  arriving  at  truths ;  with  beating  the 
ground  for  that  which  might  have  been  ran  down  by 
the  eye;  with  the  length  and  laborious  cotnttoction 
of  my  periods;  in  short,  with  obscurity  and  the  lore 
of  paradox.  But  my  severest  critics  have  not  pre- 
tended to  have  found  in  my  compositions  triviality* 
or  traces  of  a  mind  that  shrank  from  the  tafl  of  think- 
ing. Mo  one  has  charged  me  with  tricking  out  in 
other  words  the  thoughts  of  other*,  or  with  hashing 
up  anew  the  crambe  jam  decies  cocoun  of  £ngnoh 
literature  or  philosophy.  8eldom  navel  written  that 
in  a  day,  the  acquisition  or  mvoshgation  of  which 
bad  not  cost  me  the  previous  labor  of  a  month. 

But  are  books  the  only  channel  through  which  the 
stream  of  intellectual  usefulness  can  flowf  Is  the 
diffusion  of  truth  to  be  estimated  by  pobticetione;  or 
publications  by  the  truth  winch  they 
least  contain?  I  apeak  it  in  the  excusable 
of  a  mind  stung  by  an  accusation  which  has  not  only 
been  advanced  in  reviews  of  the  widest  circulation, 
not  only  registered  In  the  bulkiest  works  of  periodi- 
cal literature,  but,  by  frequency  of  iwpsAitks*,  hoe 
become  an  admitted  fact  in  private  Unwary  drelea, 
and  thoughtlessly  repeated  by  too  many  who  call 
themselves  my  friends,  and  whose  own  iwtvJUcsinnsj 
ought  to  have  suggested  a  contrary  tetChnony.  Would 
that  the  criterion  of  a  scholar's  utility  were  die  num- 
ber and  moral  value  of  the  truths  which  he  has  been 
the  means  of  throwing  into  the  general  circulation ; 
or  the  number  and  value  of  the  minds,  whom,  by  his 
conversation  or  letters,  he  has  excited  into  activity, 
and  supplied  with  the  germs  of  their  aftergrowth! 
A  distinguished  rank  might  not  indeed,  even  then, 
be  awarded  to  my  exertions,  but  1  should  dare  look 
forward  with  confidence  to  an  honorable  acquittal. 
J  should  dare  appeal  to  the  numerous  and  respectable 
audiences  which,  at  different  times,  and  in  different 
places,  honored  my  lecture-rooms  with  their  attend- 
ance, whether  the  points  of  view  from  which  the 
subjects  treated  of  were  surveyed,  whether  the 
grounds  of  my  reasoning  were  such  aa  they  had 
heard  or  read  elsewhere,  or  have  since  found  in  pre- 
vious publications.  I  can  conscientiously  declare, 
that  the  complete  success  of  the  Remorse  on  the 
first  night  of  its  representation,  did  not  give  me  aa 
great  or  as  heart-felt  a  pleasure,  as  the  observation 
that  the  pit  and  boxes  were  crowded  with  faces 
familiar  to  me,  though  of  individuals  whose  names  I 
did  not  know,  and  of  whom  I  knew  nothing,  but 
that  they  hod  attended  one  or  other  of  my  courses  of 
lectures.  It  is  an  excellent,  though  somewhat  vulgar 
proverb,  that  there  are  cases  where  a  man  may  be 
as  well  "  in  for  a  pound  as  for  a  penny."  To  those, 
who  from  ignorance  of  the  serious  injury  I  have  re- 
ceived from  this  rumor  of  having  dreamt  away  my 
life  to  no  purpose,  injuries  which  I  unwillingly  re- 
member at  all,  much  less  am  disposed  to  record  in  a 
sketch  of  my  literary  life ;  or  to  those,  who  from 
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their  own  feelings,  or  ihe  graiifioiiion  they  derive  '  into  lile,  ha  been  I 

from  thinking  contemptuoualy  or  other*,  would,  like  (a*  ii   were.)  the   under-aong  of  ell  in    feehani 

JobicomforteiT,  attribute  thne  complaint*,  eitoned  Whitehead,  eierttng  Ihe  prerogative of  hie  lanre* 

Own  me  by  Ihe  ivih  uf  wrong,  lu  eelf-coneeit  or  ihip.  addreeaed  to  youthful  poet*  a  poetic  chabcl 

prcanmpuion*  vanity,  I  have  already  furnished  audi  which  ■  perilapi  the  beat,  and  cernunly  the  nun  t- 

ample  mnieria!*,  thai   I  ahull  irain  noihing  hi-  wilh-  '  (creating of  hi*  work*.     With  mi  mini  |«nili  u  dan 

holding  Ihe  remainder.     I  Hill  nut.  therefore,  hesi-  thai  of  sympathy  and  rincere  good  ariabea,  I  wool' 

■ate  10  ask  the  conaciencMof  thoae,  who  from  tbeir  addre*i*n  effeciionaieexbortaiikjnmihe  youthful  Im- 

kmg   acq  i  is  in  I  once  wilh  me  and  wini  Ihe  tircum-  mii,  gronndedoa  myown  eiperience.     It  will  be  M 

•tancea,  are  beat  qualified  to  deride,  or  be  my  judge*.  >han ;  for  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end.  tttOftat 

■rhaiher  ihe  munition  of  Ihe  auum  ruique  would  to  one  charge:    never    naaui   ijteutiu  ii  i 

inereoae  or  Hetraet  from  my  liiemiy  repuiation.     In  tbadc     Wilh  the  eiceotnn  of  one  enraordina.'v 

[hii  eiculpnnnn,  I  hope  to  bo  understood  a*  speaking  men.  I  have  never  known  an  individual,  lean  uf  il 

of  myself  comparatively,  and   in  proportion   b>  The  an  individual  of  geniu*.  healthy  or  happy  mtaoati 

claina  which  other,  are  enlilled  lo  mike  on  my  lime  pro/caaiaa,  l  e.  eome  nsrulur  employment  wtudiovi 

or  my  talent*     By  whni  I  hare  effected,  nm  I  tn  be  not  depend  on  ihe  will  uf  ihe  moment,  and  at*', 

iaaquearion  fur  my  own  conscience.  On  my  own  quamum  only  or  heal ih,  Ipi rile,  and  inieHerfoal  «■ 
account  I  may  perhaps  have  had  aullicient  reason  lo  ■  crtion,  are  requiriie  10  ita  faithful  dracbarie.  TVw 
lament  my  deficiency  in  reir-cuntrol.  and  the  neglect    houra  of  leiaure,  unmnoyed  by  any  alien  uiierr-atid 

h  delighl  aa  ■  change  and  i» 

ire  10  realize  in  literature  a  hratf     I 

(o  pm*e,  H"  lo  either,  belong)  the  voice  of  royurning ;    pniduel  uf  what  in  truly  fruiol,  than  week*  of  n*>     ' 

for  jpuWt-     MiHieynmlmimcdialerepuiaticCtfbram.il     | 

■baa  pman  or  lav*  mfceilu  a>  a  baba,  an  arbitrary  and   accidental   end   of  hicnuy  tab,     I 

Taraotent.  with  an  ooit.r  in  «w  Iwari.  .  The  aope  of  inerenHng  diem  by  nny  given  eirrm.     , 

^Tw\Z*™™l*Z Id  ™  ta "anT '        I  *"■""'." uf  "quiring  thcro  will,  in' all'alorn  ef  e> 
And  naiui  tinm  ud  kini»icdie  «un  in  vain,  '  "'"■•  convert  the  ill  ran  Innt  iniu  ■  i.aico/ie.     Kjaiti     ' 

And  ill  which  I  hid  cull  il  in  wnnd  w.ill.  «-i!.|,  by  nccna  reverse  Their  very  nolo  re,  and.  inMied  « 

coutrndiaunciion  of  geniua 


of  concentrating  my  power*  lo  the  realin 


'  looked  Ibrward  (o 


Th»*  milt  ejitf,  for  the  future,  I  trutt,  only  in  Hie 
poetic  alraina  which  the  feelings  at  Ihe  lime  called 
forth.     In  those  only,  gentle  reader. 


i|<rumiaed  in  ibe  « 
and  thin  ii  one  of  Ihe  many  point*  which  earn 
an  analog  y  between  geniua  Bad  virtue.     Xoat.Bj 

eiifl,  certainly  nut  nunifat  itself.  Riuaoul  Bale 
would  aiKine  ereiy  arholar  who  tit-:*  lb*  f 
power  workin-  within  him.  ao  far  to  make  a  dn 
between  the  two.  tliat  he  cbuuld  devote  hit  h 
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i  Mi  Mill  living  ftr  yon!  Even  your  writing 
wife  In  blank  paper,  and  all  to  other  impie- 
wil  appear  at  a  chain  of  flowers,  capable  of 
lmMnaj  your  feeling*,  aa  wall  aa  thought*,  to  events 
and  characleni  past  or  to  cone «  not  a  chain  of  iron, 
which  binds  yon  down  to  think  of  die  future,  and 
the  ressotc,  by  recalling  die  claims  and  feelings  of 
the  peremptory  present*  But  why  should  I  say  re» 
tfrvf  11m  habits  of  active  life  and  daily  intercourse 
with  the  stir  of  the  world,  will  tend  to  giro  you  each 
eelfcomesand,  that  the  presence  of  your  family  will 
be  no  Interruption.  Nay,  the  social  silence  or  undav 
tnrbing  vetoes  of  a  wife  or  sister,  will  r«  Hk*  a  resto- 
rative axaaoaahere,  or  soft  music,  which  moulds  a 
tin  em  without  becoming  Ha  object  If  ficttsJMe  re- 
quired, to  prove  the  possibility  of  combining  weighty 
in  literature  with  foil  and  independent 
the  works  of  Cicero  and  Xenophon 
the  ancients,  of  8hr  Thomas  Moore,  Bacon, 
rv  or,  to  leftr,  at  once,  to  later  and  contemporary 
DAftwm  and  Rooooe,  are  at  once  decisive 
of  the  question. 

Bet  all  men  may  not  dare  ptomise  themselves  e 
sufficiency  of  eelCcontrol  fer  the  imitation  of  those 
examples;  though  atriet  scrutiny  should  always  be 
made*  whether  indolence,  iwrtlesvneaa,  or  e  vanity 
impatient  fer  Immidiate  gisjiAcetion,  have  not  tam- 
pered with  the  judgment,  and  assumed  the  vmmid  of 
humility,  Ibr  the  purposes  of  selMeluskm.  Still  the 
to  every  man  of  learning  and  genius 
i  in  which  be  may  cherish  e  rational  hope 
of  being  able  to  unite  the  widest  schemes  of  literary 
utility  with  the  strictest  performance  of  professional 
duties.  Among  the  numerous  blessings  of  Christian- 
ity.  the  introduction  of  an  established  church  makes 
an  especial  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  scholar*  and 
philosophers;  in  England,  at  least,  where  the  princi- 
ples of  Protestantism  hsve  conspired  with  the  free- 
dom of  the  government,  to  double  all  it*  salutary 
powers  by  the  removal  of  its  abuses. 

That  not  only  the  maxims,  but  the  grounds  of  a 
pure  morality  the  fragments  of  which, 

"  the  lofty  ffrsTe  tragedians  tauf  ht 

In  chorus  or  iambic,  teacher*  beat 
Of  moral  prudence,  with  delight  received 
In  brief  ssnteDtkras  precepta ;" 

P*radi*$  Regmined. 

and  that  the  sublime  truths  of  the  divine  unity  and 
attributes,  which  a  Plato  found  most  hard  to  learn, 
and  deemed  it  still  more  difficult  to  reveal ;  that  those 
should  hove  become  the  almost  hereditary  property 
of  childhood  and  poverty,  of  the  hovel  and  the  work- 
shop; that,  even  to  the  unlettered,  they  sound  as 
commonplace,  is  a  phenomenon,  which  must  with- 
hold all  but  minds  of  the  most  vulgar  coat  from  un- 
dervaluing the  services  even  of  the  pulpit  and  the 
reading  desk.  Yet  those  who  confine  the  efficiency 
of  an  established  church  to  its  public  offices,  can 
hardly  be  placed  in  a  much  higher  rank  of  intellect 
That  to  every  parish  throughout  the  kingdom  there 
is  transplanted  a  germ  of  civilization ;  that  in  the  re- 
molest  villages  there  is  a  nucleus,  round  which  the 

As 
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capabilities  of  the  piece  may  erystalh^  and  brighten 
e  model,  sufficiently  superior  to  excile,  yet^  eufflejeutljr 
near  to  encourage  and  facilitate  hntfanoo;  mi*  fee 
inobtrnaive,  continuous  agency  of  a  Protestant  ohnroh 
eambtsmment,  fits  it  is,  which  the  patriot  end  dm 
pbikmbjopbt,  who  would  ftin  unite  the  fere  of 
peace  with  the  ftith  in  the  pfugiemlve  anialkwattori 
of  mankind,  cannot  estimate  at  too  high  a  price.  "It 
cannot  be  valued  with  the  gold  of  OpMr,  with  the 
precious  onyx,  or  the  mpphire.  No  mention  shall  be 
made  of  coral  or  of  pearls,  fer  the  price  of  v/smmmei 
above  rubies."  The  dergymanis  with  haperiehfeav 
era,  and  among  them ;  be  is  neither  in  the 
cell,  or  in  the  wilderness,  but  a  neighbor  end  a 
ty-man,  whose  education  end  rank  admit  hum  to  the 
manejon  of  the  rich  landholder,  while  hhi  dune* 
make  him  the  frequent  visiter  of  the  SMmswuaaamt 
the  cottage*  He  is,  or  he  may  boconsa,  eouaieted 
with  the  ftmiliea  of  his  pariah,  or  Its  vMnftjr,  by  s*a> 
riege.  And  among  the  instances  of  the  bfindnoss,  or 
at  best,  of  tr»  shortsightedness,  which  it  la  ffce 
tore  of  cupidity  to  inflict,  I  know  few 
than  the  emmore  of  the  fermera  against 
party.  Whatever  waa  not  paid  to  the  duiajman, 
would  inevitably  at  the  next  lease  be  paid  to  the 
hmd-hoider;  while,  aa  the  eaae  at  |iiraaejt  stands,  the 
revenues  of  the  church  are,  in  some  sort,  the  raver- 
atonary  property  of  every  femily,  that  may  have 
a  member  educated  fer  the  church,  or  e  danghtor 
that  may  marry  a  clergyman.  Instead  of  bemg/bre* 
cUamd  and  immoveable,  it  is  m  feet  the  only  spades 
of  landed  property  that  is  essentially  moving  and  dr- 
culative.  That  there  exist  no  inconveniences,  who 
will  pretend  to  assert  ?  But  I  have  yet  to  expect  the 
proof,  that  the  inconveniences  are  greater  in  this  than 
in  any  other  species ;  or,  that  either  the  formers  or  the 
clergy  would  be  benefited  by  forcing  the  latter  to 
become  either  Tntllibers  or  salaried  placemen.  Nay, 
1  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  my  firm  penraaskm,  that 
whatever  reason  of  discontent  the  farmers  may  assign, 
the  true  erase  is  this ;  that  they  may  cheat  the  parse*, 
but  cannot  cheat  the  steward ;  and  they  are  disappoint- 
ed, if  they  should  have  been  able  to  withhold  only  two 
pounds  less  than  the  legal  claim,  having  expected  to 
withhold  five.  At  all  events,  considered  relatively  to 
the  encouragement  of  learning  and  genius,  the  estab- 
lishment presents  a  patronage,  at  once  so  effective  and 
unbtirthensome,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  afford 
the  like,  or  equal,  in  any  but  a  Christian  and  Protest- 
ant country.  There  is  scarce  a  department  of  human 
knowledtre,  without  some  bearing  on  the  various  cri- 
tical, historical,  philosophical,  and  moral  troths,  in 
which,  the  scholar  must  be  interested  as  a  clergy- 
man ;  no  one  pursuit  worthy  of  a  man  of  genius, 
which  may  not  be  followed  without  incongruity.  To 
give  the  history  of  the  bible  as  a  book,  would  be  little 
leas  than  to  relate  the  origin,  or  first  excitement,  of  all 
the  literature  and  science  that  we  now  possess.  The 
very  decorum  which  the  profession  imposes,  is  favor- 
able to  the  best  purposes  of  genius,  and  tends  to 
counteract  its  most  frequent  defects.  Finally,  that 
man  must  be  deficient  in  sensibility,  who  would  not 
6nd  au  incentive  to  emulation  in  the  great  and  bum- 
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ing  lights,  which,  in  a  long  series,  have  illustrated  the 
church  of  England  ;  who  would  not  hear  from  with- 
in an  echo  to  the  voice  from  the  sacred  shrines, 

"  Et  Pater  iEoeas  ct  avunculus  excitat  Hector." 

But,  whatever  be  the  profession  or  trade  chosen, 
the  advantages  are  many  and  important,  compared 
with  the  state  of  a  mere  literary  man,  who,  in  any 
degree,  depends  on  the  sale  of  his  works  for  the 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life.  In  the  former,  a 
man  lives  in  sympathy  with  the  world  in  which  he 
lives.  At  least,  he  acquires  a  better  find  quicker  tact 
lor  the  knowledge  of  that  with  which  men  in  general 
can  sympathize.  He  learns  to  manage  his  genius 
more  prudently  and  efficaciously.  His  powers  and 
acquirements  gain  him  likewise  more  real  admiration, 
tor  they  surpass  the  legitimate  expectation  of  others. 
He  is  sometimes  beside  an  author,  and  is  not  there- 
lore  considered  merely  as  an  author.  The  hearts  of 
men  are  open  to  him,  as  to  one  of  their  own  class ; 
and  whether  he  exerts  himself  or  not  in  the  con- 
ventional circles  of  his  acquaintance,  his  silence  is 
not  attributed  to  pride,  nor  his  communicativeness  to 
vanity.  To  these  advantages  I  will  venture  to  add 
a  superior  chance  of  happiness  in  domestic  life,  were 
it  only  that  it  is  as  natural  for  the  man  to  be  out  of 
the  circle  of  his  household  during  the  day,  as  it  is 
meritorious  for  the  woman  to  remain  for  the  most 
part  within  it.  But  this  subject  involves  points  of 
consideration  so  numerous  and  60  delicate,  and  would 
not  only  permit,  but  require  such  ample  documents 
from  the  biography  of  literary  men.  thai  I  now  mere- 
ly allude  to  it  in  transitu.  When  the  same  circum- 
stance has  occurred  at  very  different  times  to  very 
different  persons,  all  of  whom  have  some  one  thing 
in  common,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  such  cir- 
cumstance is  not  merely  attributable  to  the  persons 
concerned,  but  is,  in  some  measure,  occasioned  by 
the  one  point  in  common  to  them  ail.  Instead  of  the 
vehement  and  almost  slanderous  dehortation  from 
marriage,  which  the  Misogyne  Boccaccio  (Vita  e 
Costumi  di  Dante,  p.  12.  IG.)  addresses  to  literary 
men,  I  would  substitute  the  simple  advice;  Ik?  not 
merely  a  man  of  letters !  Let  literature  be  an  honor- 
able augmentation  to  your  arms,  but  not  constitute 
the  coat,  or  fill  the  escutcheon ! 

To  objections  from  conscience  I  can  of  course 
answer  in  no  other  way,  than  by  requesting  the 
youthful  objector  (as  I  have  already  done  on  a  iormer 
occasion)  to  ascertain  with  strict  self-examination, 
whether  other  influences  may  not  be  at  work ;  whe- 
ther spirits,  "  not  of  health"  and  with  whispers  "  not 
from  heaven,"  may  not  be  walking  in  the  twilight  of 
his  consciousness.  Let  him  catalogue  his  scruples, 
and  reduce  them  to  a  distinct  intelligible  form;  let 
him  be  certain  that  he  has  read  with  a  docile  mind 
and  favorable  dispositions,  the  best  and  most  funda- 
mental works  on  the  subject ;  that  he  has  both  mind 
and  heart  opened  to  the  great  and  illustrious  qualities 
of  the  many  renowned  characters,  who  hud  doubted 
like  himself,  and  whoso  researches  had  ended  in  the 
clear  conviction,  that  their  doubts  had  been  ground- 


less, or  at  least  in  no  proportion  to  the  counter- weight 
Happy  will  it  be  for  such  a  man,  if*  among  his  coo- 
temporaries  elder  than  himself;  he  should  meet  with 
one,  who  with  similar  powers  and  feelings  as  acute 
as  his  own.  had  entertained  the  same  scruples ;  had 
acted  upon  them ;  and  who,  by  after-research  (when 
the  step  was,  alas !  irretrievable,  but  for  that  very 
reason  his  research  undeniably  disinterested)  had 
discovered  himself  to  have  quarrelled  with  received 
opinions  only  to  embrace  errors,  to  have  left  the  di- 
rections tracked  out  for  him  on  the  high  road  of 
honorable  exertion,  only  to  deviate  into  a  labyrinth, 
where,  when  he  had  wandered  till  his  head  was 
giddy,  his  best  good  fortune  was  finally  to  have  found 
his  wfy  out  again,  too  late  for  prudence,  though  not 
too  late  for  conscience  or  for  truth !  Time  spent  id 
such  delay  is  time  won ;  for  manhood  in  the  mean 
time  is  advancing,  and  with  it  increase  of  knowledge, 
strength  of  judgment,  and,  above  all,  temperance  of 
feelings.  And  even  if  these  should  effect  no  change, 
yet  the  delay  will  at  least  prevent  the  final  approval 
of  the  decision  from  being  alloyed  by  the  inward 
censure  of  the  rashness  and  vanity  by  which  it  had 
been  precipitated.  It  would  be  a  sort  of  irreligion, 
and  scarcely  less  than  a  libel  on  human  nature,  to 
believe  that  there  is  any  established  and  reputable 
profession  or  employment,  in  which  a  man  may  not 
continue  to  act  with  honesty  and  honor;  and,  doubt- 
less, there  is  likewise  none  which  may  not  at  tiroei 
present  temptations  to  the  contrary.  But  wofullf 
will  that  man  find  himself  mistaken,  who  imagines 
that  the  profession  of  literature,  or  (to  apeak  more 
plainly)  the  trade  of  authorship,  besets  its  merriben 
with  fewer  or  with  less  insidious  temptations,  than 
the  church,  the  law,  or  the  different  branches  of 
commerce.  But  I  have  treated  sufficiently  on  this 
unpleasant  subject  in  an  early  chapter  of  this  volume. 
I  will  conclude  the  present,  therefore,  with  a  abort 
extract  from  Herder,  whose  name  I  might  have 
added  to  the  illustrious  list  of  those  who  have  com- 
bined the  successful  pursuit  of  the  muses,  not  only 
with  the  faithful  discharge,  but  with  the  highest 
honors  ami  honorable  emoluments  of  an  established 
profession.  The  translation  the  reader  will  find  in  a 
note  below  *  "  Am  sorgf  altigsten,  meiden,  sei  die 
Autorschnft.  Zu  fruh  oder  unmassig  gebraucht, 
macht  sie  den  Kopf  wuste  und  das  Herz  leer ;  wenn 
sie  auch  sonst  keine  uble  Folgen  gabe.  Ein  Mensch, 
der  nur  lieset  um  zu  druceken,  lieset  wahrscheinUch 


*  Translation. — "  With  the  greatest  possible  solicitude 
avoid  authorship.  Too  early,  or  immoderately  employed,  it 
make*  the  head  it  a  ate  and  the  heart  empty  ;  even  were  there 
no  other  worse  consequences.  A  person  who  reads  only  to 
print,  in  all  probability  reads  amiss  ;  and  ho  who  tends  away 
throueh  the  pen  itnd  the  press,  every  thought,  the  momeot  it 
occurs  to  him,  will  in  a  short  time  have  sent  all  away,  and 
will  become  a  more  journeyman  of  the  printing-office,  im» 
potttor." 

To  which  1  may  add  from  myself,  that  what  medical  phy 
siolosists  affirm  of  certain  secretions,  applies  equally  to  oo. 
thoughts ;  they  too  must  be  taken  up  again  into  the  circula- 
tion, and  be  again  and  again  r«-  sroreted,  in  order  to  ensure  f 
healthful  vigor,  both  to  the  mind  and  to  its  intellectual  off 
tpring. 
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i  wer  jeden  Gedanken,  der  ihm  aufstosst, 
ier  un  Prease  versendet,  hat  sie  in  kurzer 
rersandt,  und  wild  bald  ein  blosser  Diener 
kerey,  ein  Buchstabemetzer  weiden. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

of  requests  and  premonitioot  concerning  the  pern- 
I  or  omisnon  of  Um  chapter  that  follows. 

perusal  of  philosophical  works,  I  have  been 
mefited  by  a  resolve,  which,  in  the  antithet- 
nd  with  the  allowed  quaintness  of  an  adage 
,  I  have  been  accustomed  to  word  thus: 
u  understand  a  writer's  ignorance,  presume 
ignorant  of  his  understanding."  This  golden 
ine  does,  I  own,  resemble  those  of  Pytha- 
its  obscurity  rather  than  in  its  depth.  If, 
the  reader  will  permit  me  to  be  my  own 
,  I  trust  that  he  will  find  its  meaning  fully 
by  the  following  instances.  I  have  now 
i  a  treatise  of  a  religious  fanatic,  full  of 
nd  supernatural  experiences.  I  see  clearly 
r's  grounds,  and  their  hollowness.  I  have 
te  insight  into  the  causes,  which,  through 
im  of  his  body,  had  acted  on  his  mind ;  and 
ation  of  received  and  ascertained  laws,  I 
ictorily  explain  to  my  own  reason,  all  the 
cidents  which  the  writer  records  of  himself 
f  can  do  without  suspecting  him  of  any  in- 
falsehood.  As  when  in  broad  day-light  a 
s  the  steps  of  a  traveller,  who  had  lost  his 
fog,  or  by  treacherous  moonshine  ;  even  so, 
the  same  tranquil  sense  of  certainty,  can  I 
e  traces  of  this  bewildered  visionary.     I 

ND  HIS  IGNORANCE. 

other  hand,  I  have  been  re-perusine,  with 
nergies  of  my  mind,  the  Timseus  of  Plato. 
r  I  comprehend,  impresses  me  with  a  reve- 
nse  of  the  author's  genius;  but  there  is  a 
ble  portion  of  the  work  to  which  I  can  at- 
>nsistent  meaning.  In  other  treatises  of  the 
osopher,  intended  for  the  average  compre- 
of  men,  I  have  been  delighted  with  the 
food  sense,  with  the  perspicuity  of  the  lan- 
d  the  aptness  of  the  inductions.  I  recol- 
k'iae,  that  numerous  passages  in  this  author, 
:horoughly  comprehend,  were  formerly  no 
elligible  to  me,  than  the  passages  now  in 

It  would,  I  am  aware,  be  quite  fashiona- 
aiss  them  at  once  as  Platonic  jargon.  But 
not  do,  with  satisfaction  to  my  own  mind, 
have  sought  in  vain  for  causes  adequate  to 
on  of  the  assumed  inconsistency.  I  have 
into  the  possibility  of  a  man  so  eminently 
ig  words  with  such  half-meanings  to  hi  ro- 
ust perforce  pass  into  no-meanings  to  his 
When,  in  addition  to  the  motives  thus  sug- 

ray  own  reason,  I  bring  into  distinct  re- 
ye  the  number  and  the  series  of  great  men, 
r  long  and  zealous  study  of  these  works, 


had  joined  in  honoring  the  name  of  Plato  with  epi- 
thets that  almost  transcend  humanity,  1  feel  that  a 
contemptuous  verdict  on  my  part  might  argue  want 
of  modesty,  but  would  hardly  bo  received  by  the  ju 
dicious,  as  evidence  of  superior  penetration.  There- 
fore, utterly  baffled  in  all  my  attempts  to  understand 
the  ignorance  of  Plato,  I  conclude  myself  ignorant 

OF  HIS  UNDERSTANDING. 

In  lieu  of  the  various  requests,  which  the  anxiety  of 
authorship  addresses  to  the  unknown  reader,  I  advance 
but  this  one ;  that  he  will  either  pass  over  the  fol- 
lowing chapter  altogether,  or  read  the  wholo  connect- 
edly. The  fairest  part  of  the  most  beautiful  body 
will  appear  deformed  and  monstrous,  if  dissevered 
from  its  place  in  the  organic  whole.  Nay,  on  deli- 
cate subjects,  where  a  seemingly  trifling  difference 
cf  more  or  less  may  constitute  a  difference  in  kind, 
even  a  faithful  display  of  the  main  and  supporting 
ideas,  if  yet  they  are  separated  from  the  forms  by 
which  they  are  at  once  clothed  and  modified,  may 
perchance  present  a  skeleton  indeed ;  but  a  skeleton 
to  alarm  and  deter.  Though  I  might  find  numerous 
precedents,  I  shall  not  desire  the  reader  to  strip  his 
mind  of  all  prejudices,  or  to  keep  all  prior  systems 
out  of  view  during  his  examination  of  the  present. 
For,  in  truth,  such  requests  appear  to  me  not  much 
unlike  the  advice  given  to  hypochondriacal  patients  in 
Dr.  Buchan's  domestic  medicine;  videlicit,  to  pre- 
serve themselves  uniformly  tranquil  and  in  g?od 
spirits.  Till  I  had  discovered  the  art  of  destroying 
the  memory  a  parte  post,  without  injury  to  its  future 
operations,  and  without  detriment  to  the  judgment,  I 
should  suppress  the  request  as  premature ;  and,  there- 
fore, however  much  I  may  wish  to  be  read  with  an 
unprejudiced  mind,  I  do  not  presume  to  sjate  it  as  a 
necessary  condition. 

The  extent  of  my  daring  is  to  suggest  one  criteri- 
on, by  which  it  may  be  rationally  conjectured  before- 
hand, whether  or  no  a  reader  would  lose  his  time, 
and  perhaps  his  temper,  in  the  perusal  of  this,  or  any 
other  treatise  constructed  on  similar  principles.  But 
it  would  bo  cruelly  misinterpreted,  as  implying  the 
least  disrespect  cither  for  the  moral  or  intellectual 
qualities  of  the  individuals  thereby  precluded.  The 
criterion  is  this :  if  a  man  receives  as  fundamental 
facts,  and  therefore  of  course  indemonstrable,  and  in- 
capable of  further  analysis,  the  general  notions  of  mat- 
ter, soul,  body,  action,  possiveness,  time,  space,  cause 
and  effect,  consciousness,  perception,  memory,  and 
habit ;  if  he  feels  his  mind  completely  at  rest  con- 
cerning all  these,  and  is  satisfied  if  only  he  can  ana- 
lyze all  other  notions  into  some  one  or  more  of  these 
supposed  elements,  with  plausible  subordination  and 
apt  arrangement :  to  such  a  mind  I  would  as  courte- 
ously as  possible  convey  the  hint,  that  for  him  the 
chapter  was  not  written. 

Vir  bonui  00,  doctui,  prudent ;  a«t  hand  tibi  spiro. 

For  these  terms  do.  in  truth,  include  all  the  diffi- 
culties which  the  human  mind  can  propose  for  solu- 
tion. Taking  them,  therefore,  in  mass,  and  unexam- 
ined, it  requires  only  a  decent  apprenticeship  in  logic, 
to  draw  forth  their  contents  in  all  forms  and  colors, 
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at  the  professors  of  IcgenlemaiD  at  oar  village  fun 
pull  oat  ribbon  mfler  ribbon  Tram  their  mouths.  And 
not  man  difficult  a  il  In  reduce  them  back  again  lo 
their  different  genera.  Bui  though  this  annlyai*  ■ 
SiigbJf  useful  in  rendering  our  knowledge  more  da- 
mn-!, il  duet  not  really  add  lo  it.  It  does  not  increase 
ibough  it  gives  us  a  greater  nuutery  over,  the  wealth 
which  we  before  pdateated.  For  forensic  purrnaea, 
lor  all  lbs  established  professions  of  society,  ibis  is 
sufficient  But  (or  philosophy  in  its  higheat  aenae.  aa 
the  acienee  of  ultimate  truths,  and  therefore  adentia 
■cienliarum.  this  mere  aual  y  sis  of  lerms  is  preps  ml  ive 
only,  though,  aa  a  preparative  discipline,  indispenaa- 

Siill  leai  dare  a  favorable  prruael  be  anticipated 
from  the  proeelylea  of  that  compendious  philosophy, 
which  talking  of  mind  bill  thinking  or  brick  and  mor- 
tar, or  other  image*  equally  abstracted  from  body, 
contrives  a  theory  of  spirit  by  nicknaming  matter,  and 


H  tell  the  truth;  though  it  requii 
mall  si 


adopt  lechuica]  let 

addressed  10  the  runuc-.  I  say  then,  that  it  u  nei- 
ther possible  or  uecenary  for  all  men.  or  for  many, 
to  be  ruiLoaoFiiEafc  There  is  a  pjiilatopkk.  (mid  u> 
osnmch  m  it  is  actualized  by  an  effort  of  freedom,  an 
artifcml)  rour>eun«a,  which  lie*  beneath,  or.  (aa  it 

to  all  reflecting  beings.  As  the  elder  Romans  dittin- 
vui*liod  Ibrir  n',rltjern  provinces  into  Cis-Alpine  and 
Trans-Alpine,  ao  may  we  divide  all  the  objects  of 
human  knowledge  inlo  those  on  thia  aide,  and  thoae 
on  the  other  side  of  the  spontaneous  contciousneaa ; 

ii  eicluaively  the  domain  of  rial  philosophy,  which 
is,  therefore,  properly  entitled  rmnjj-eFufi-n/uf,  in  order 

!■■"■.-    -7      '■■■ 


departa  From  taws  the  stars  rissa,  and  Wnrhing  lata 
they  vanish.  By  the  many,  even  thai  range,  the  as 
lural  limit  and  bulwark  ol  the  vale,  is  but  imperfect,1! 
known,     lis  higher  ascents  are  Mo  often  hidden  by 

few  have  courage  or  curiosity  to  penetrate-  To  h> 
multitude  below  these  vapora  appear,  now.  as  i!k 
dark  hamM  of  terrific  agents,  on  which  nana  may  in- 
trude with  impunity;  and  now  aU  m-gitm,  with  co- 
lon DM  their  own,  they  are  gazed  at  aa  the  splendsj 
palace*  of  happiness  and  power.  But  in  ail  age*  then 
have  been  a  few  who.  measuring  and  aMaothraj  the 
rivers  of  the  vale  at  the  leal  of  their  furthest  inac- 
cessible falls,  have  learnt  thai  Ilia  source,  must  he  far 
higher  and  far  inward ;  a  few,  who  even  in  the  level 
ents.  which  neither  ike 

could  supply.     How  and  whence  To  thcae  rhocEfcj. 
these  strong  probabilities  !;:.:■ 
intuitive  knowledge,  may  finally  supervene,  cut  hi 
learnt  only  by  the  fact     I  might  opptsse  to  the  qost 
lion  the  words  with  which  Plotinuet  supposes  a> 


wl.jnh  I  Kid  n>mipj.  sod  bs*u  u 


been  ,  ivl.-d  to  . 
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rumB  to  answer  a  similar  difficulty.  M  Should  any 
me  interrogate  her  how  she  works,  if  graciously  she 
r'ouchsafe  to  listen  and  speak,  she  will  reply,  it  be- 
looves  thee  not  to  disquiet  me  with  interrogatories, 
nit  to  understand  in  silence,  even  as  I  am  silent,  and 
vork  without  words." 

likewise,  in  the  fifth  hook  of  the  fifth  Ennead, 
peaking  of  the  highest  and  intuitive  knowledge  as 
distinguished  from  the  discursive,  or,  in  the  language 
»f  Wordsworth, 

"  The  virion  and  the  faculty  divine  ;"* 

e  says :  "  it  is  not  lawful  to  inquire  from  whence  it 
prang,  as  if  it  were  a  thing  subject  to  place  and  mo- 
ion,  for  it  neither  approached  hither,  nor  again  de- 
arts  from  hence  to  some  other  place;  but  it  either 
ppears  to  us,  or  it  does  not  appear.  So  that  we  ought 
»ot  to  pursue  it  with  a  view  of  detecting  its  secret 
ource,  but  to  watch  in  quiet  till  it  suddenly  shines 
i poo  us;  preparing  ourselves  for  the  blessed  specta- 
le,  aa  the  eye  waits  patiently  for  the  rising  sun." 
rhey,  and  they  only,  can  acquire  the  philosophic  im- 
gination,  the  sacred  power  of  self  intuition,  who, 
vithin  themselves,  can  interpret  and  understand  the 
ymbol,  that  the  wings  of  the  air-sylph  are  forming 
vithin  the  skin  of  the  caterpillar;  those  only,  who 
sel  in  their  own  spirits  the  same  instinct  which  im- 
els  the  crysalis  of  the  horned  fly  to  leave  room  in 
*  involucrum  for  antenna;  yet  to  come.  They  know 
nd  feel,  that  the  potential  works  in  them,  even  as  the 
dual  works  on  them !  In  short,  all  the  organs  of 
ense  are  framed  for  a  corresponding  world  of  sense ; 
nd  we  have  it  All  the  organs  of  spirit  are  framed 
or  a  correspondent  world  of  spirit :  though  the  latter 
rgans  are  not  developed  in  all  alike.  But  they  ex- 
it in  oil,  and  their  first  appearance  discloses  itself  in 
tie  moral  being.  How  else  could  it  bo,  that  even 
worldlings,  not  wholly  debased,  will  contemplate  the 
lan  of  simple  and  disinterested  goodness  with  con- 
radictory  feelings  of  pity  and  respect  ?  "  Poor  man ! 
e  is  not  made  for  this  world."  Oh!  herein  they  lit- 
er a  prophecy  of  universal  fulfilment;  for  man  must 
ither  rise  or  sink. 

It  is  the  essential  mark  of  the  true  philosopher  to 
est  satisfied  with  no  imperfect  light,  as  long:  as  the 
ra  possibility  of  attaining  a  fuller  knowledge  has  not 
teen  demonstrated.  That  the  common  consciousness 
tself  will  furnish  proofs  by  its  own  direction,  that  it 
«  connected  with  master-currents  below  the  surface, 

shall  merely  assume  as  a  postulate  pro  tempore. 
"*his  having  been  granted,  though  but  in  expectation  i 
f  the  argument,  I  can  safely  deduce  from  it  the  ! 
qua  I  truth  of  my  former  assertion,  that  philosophy 
annot  be  intelligible  to  all,  even  of  the  most  learned  . 
nd  cultivated  classes.  A  system,  the  first  principle  i 
f  which  it  is  to  render  the  mind  intuitive  of  the  spi- 


ttuition,  I  silent;  end  that,  which  is  thus  generated,  is  by  in 
ahire  a  theorem,  or  form  of  contemplation  ;  and  the  birth, 
hich  mutts  to  me  from  this  contemplation,  attains  to  have  a 
Mitemplative  nature.'*  So  Srnosius;  f8,&($  tpa,  Afyrjra 
<W  The  after  comparison  of  the  process  of  the  natura 
ttorans  with  that  of  the  geometrician  is  drawn  from  the 
try  heart  of  philosophy. 
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ritual  in  man,  (i.  e.  of  that  which  lies  on  the  other  nde 
of  our  natural  consciousness,)  must  needs  have  a 
great  obscurity  for  those  who  liave  never  disciplined 
and  strengthened  this  ulterior  consciousness.  It 
must,  in  truth,  be  a  land  of  darkness,  a  perfect  Ante* 
Goshen,  for  men  to  whom  the  noblest  treasures  of 
their  being  are  reported  only  through  the  imperfect 
translation  of  lifeless  and  sightless  notion*:  perhaps, 
in  great  part,  through  words  which  are  but  the  sha- 
dows of  notions ;  even  as  the  notional  understanding 
itself  is  but  the  shadowy  abstraction  of  living  and 
actual  truth.  On  the  im  mediate,  which  dwells  in 
every  man,  and  on  the  original  intuition,  or  absolute 
affirmation  of  it,  (which  is  likewise  in  every  man,  but 
does  not  in  every  man  rise  into  consciousness,)  all  the 
certainty  of  our  knowledge  depends;  and  this  be- 
comes intelligible  to  no  man  by  the  ministery  of  mere 
words  from  without  The  medium  by  which  spirits 
understand  each  other,  is  not  the  surrounding  air; 
but  the  freedom  which  they  possess  in  common,  aa 
the  common  ethereal  element  of  their  being,  the 
tremulous  reciprocations  of  which  propagate  them- 
selves even  to  the  inmost  of  the  soul.  Where  the 
spirit  of  a  man  is  not  filed  with  the  consciousness  of 
freedom,  (were  it  only  from  its  restlessness,  as  of  one 
still  struggling  in  bondage,)  all  spiritual  intercourse 
is  interrupted,  not  only  with  others,  but  even  with 
himself.  No  wonder,  then,  that  he  remains  incom- 
prehensible to  himself  as  well  as  to  others.  No 
wonder,  that  in  the  fearful  desert  of  his  conscious- 
ness, he  wearies  himself  out  with  empty  words,  to 
which  no  friendly  echo  answers,  either  from  his  own 
heart  or  the  heart  of  a  fellow- being ;  or  bewilders 
himself  in  the  pursuit  of  notional  phantoms,  the 
mere  refractions  from  unseen  and  distant  truths, 
through  the  distorting  medium  of  his  own  unenliven- 
ed and  stagnant  understanding!  To  remain  unintel- 
ligible to  such  a  mind,  exclaims  Schelling,  on  a  like 
occasion,  is  honor  and  a  good  name  before  God  and 
man. 

The  history  of  philosophy,  (the  same  writer  ob- 
serves,) contains  instances  of  systems  which  for  suc- 
cessive generations,  have  remained  enigmatic.  Such 
he  deems  the  system  of  Leibnitz,  whom  another 
writer,  (rashly  1  think,  and  invidiously,)  extols  as  the 
only  philosopher  who  was  himself  deeply  convinced 
of  his  own  doctrines.  As  hitherto  interpreted,  how- 
ever, they  have  not  produced  the  effect  which  Leib- 
nitz himself,  in  a  most  instructive  passage,  describes 
as  the  criterion  of  a  true  philosophy :  namely,  that  it 
would  at  once  explain  and  collect  the  fragments  of 
truth  scattered  through  systems  apparently  the  most 
incongruous.  The  truth,  says  he,  is  diffused  more 
widely  than  is  commonly  believed;  but  it  is  often 
jKiinted,  yet  oftcnor  masked,  and  is  sometimes  muti- 
lated, and  sometimes,  alas !  in  close  alliance  with 
mischievous  errors.  The  deeper,  however,  we  pene 
trate  into  the  ground  of  things,  the  more  truth  we 
discover  in  the  doctrines  of  the  greater  number  of  the 
philosophical  sects.  The  want  of  substantial  reality 
in  the  objects  of  the  senses,  according  to  the  scep- 
tics ;  the  harmonics  or  numbers,  the  prototypes  and 
ideas,  to  which  the  Pythagoreans  and  Platonists  re- 
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dticed  all  things;  Ihe  die  and  all  of  Pormemdes  imd 
Plotinus.  without  Spiiwiism  f  the 
tionofibinge  according  lo  the  Smics,  reconcilable  with 
the  spontaneity  of  the  other  schools;  the  vilal  philo- 
sophy of  Ihe  Canalista  and  Hermetiats,  who  assumed 


gelhcr 


10  Derm 


i™  or  oil  particular 


philosophers;  all  these  we  ahall  fi™l  uniied  in  one 
penpective  ceotml  point,  which  ahowa  regularity 
and  ■  coincidence  of  alt  Ihe  parta  in  the  very  ohjcci 
which,  from  every  point  of  view,  miul  appear  con- 
fuaed  and  distorted.  The  spirit  if  krrlarinnisni  hoi 
ban  hitherto  our  fault,  and  the  cause  of  our  failures 
We  have  imprisoned  our  own  conception!  by  the 
lines  which  we  have  drawn  in  order  to  eiclude  the 
conceptions  of  others.  J'ai  Irouve  que  Ifi  plupnrT  des 
■ecus  oat  nlsoo  dans  une  bonne  po  rtie  de  ce  qu 

A  system  which  aims  to  deduce  Ihe  memory 
all  the)  other  functions  of  intelligence,  must,  orcoursc 
place  its  first  position  front  beyond  the  memory,  and 
anterior  lo  it.  otherwise  Ihe  principle  of  solution 
Wiubt  be  itMlf  1  ptft  of  the  prohlern  lo  be  Mixed. 
Such  b  position,  therefore,  must,  in  the  first  instance, 
be  demanded,  and  the  linn  question  will  he.  by  what 
right  is  il  demanded  !  On  this  account  I  think  il  ei- 
pedient   to  make  some  preliminary  remarks  on  the 


.  introduction  of  Postclitbb  ii.  ,__- 
1  word  postulate ,  is  borrowed  rrora  the  sc 
ihemalies.  (Sec  Schell.  abriandl  nr  Entailer,  dei  io 
der  Wissenacha(l»lehrc.)  In  geometry  ibe  priroirr 
ronsmiclion  it  not  demonstrated,  tat  postulated 
This  first  snd  mat  simple  construction  io  spore.  ■ 
the  point  in  motion,  or  Ihe  line.  Whether  the  point 
is  moved  in  one  and  Ihe  same  direction,  or  whether  ia 
direction  is  continually  changed,  moairst  as  vet  un- 
detertnined-  But  if  the  direction  of  the  point  Emir 
been  determined,  it  is  either  bv  a  point  without  it 
anil  then  I  here  arises  the  straight  line  which  inckaer 
no  space ;  or  the  direction  of  the  point  is  dm  deter 
I  mined  by  n  point  niihout  it.  and  then  it  must  flow 
!  bock  again  on  itself;  thai  i«.  Ihcre  arises  a  CTtlkil 
:  linr.  which  does  inclose  a  space.  If  lb*  straight  hot 
I  be  assumed  as  the  i»»ilive.  the  cyclical  ia  then  the 
negation  of  Ihe  tlraighl.  Il  is  a  line  which  si  do 
point  sirihes  o'lt  into  the  straight,  but  changes  in  dv 
!  rectinn  ctMitmanusly.  Bui  if  the  primary  line  been- 
■  reived   ns   undetermined,  nnd   the   straight   line  at 


.determined;, 
anddrlermin 


rs  bj  a>a«fu.  ion 


uppliei 


d  Ihroi 


philosophy  with  the  emmpte  of  a  pi 
intuition,  from  which  every  science  that  lays 

ihemiiiriao  does  not  liegin  with 

position,  but  with  on  inluiiion.  a  practical  idea. 

But  hero  on  important  duiinction   pnaaeaot 

Philosophy   is   employed   on   objects   of  the   i 


The  r- 


very 


»■"->-■ 


leleai.  philosophy,  if 
■nee,  mint  proceed  from  ihe  most  original  censtrv- 
in,  and   the   question   then  is,   what   is   the  saw 

I  the  dun 
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sciousness  of  forms  and  quantity ;  a  third,  in  addition 
to  the  image,  is  conscious  of  the  conception  or  notion 
of  the  thing;  a  fourth  attains  to  a  notion  of  notions — 
he  reflects  on  his  own  reflections ;  and  thus  we  may 
ray,  without  impropriety,  that  the  one  possesses  more 
or  less  inner  sense  than  the  other.  This  more  or  less 
betrays  already  that  philosophy,  in  its  principles, 
must  have  a  practical  or  moral,  as  well  as  a  theoreti- 
cal or  speculative  tide.  This  difference  in  decree 
does  not  exist  in  the  mathematics.  Socrates  in  Plato 
shows,  that  an  ignorant  slave  may  be  brought  to  un- 
derstand, and,  of  himself,  to  solve  the  most  geometri- 
cal problem.  Socrates  drew  the  figures  for  the  slave 
in  the  sand.  The  disciples  of  the  critical  philosophy 
could  likewise  (as  was  indeed  actually  done  by  La 
Forge  and  some  other  followers  of  Dcs  Cartes)  repre- 
sent the  origin  of  our  representations  in  copper-plates ; 
bat  no  one  has  yet  attempted  it,  and  it  would  be  ut- 
terly useless.  To  an  Esquimaux  or  New  Zenlander, 
our  moat  popular  philosophy  would  be  wholly  unin- 
telligible; for  the  sense,  the  inward  organ,  is  not 
yet  bom  in  him.  So  is  there  many  a  one  among  us, 
yes,  and  some  who  think  themselves  philosophers, 
too,  to  whom  the  philosophic  organ  is  entirely  want- 
ing. To  such  a  man,  philosophy  is  a  mere  play  of 
words  and  notions,  like  a  theory  of  music  to  the  deaf, 
or  like  the  geometry  of  light  to  the  blind.  The  con- 
nection of  the  parts  and  their  logical  dependencies 
may  be  seen  and  remembered;  but  the  whole  is 
groundless  and  hollow;  unsustained  by  living  con- 
tact, unaccompanied  with  any  realizing  intuition 
which  existB  by,  and  in  the  act  that  affirms  its  exist- 
ence, which  is  known,  because  it  is.  and  is,  because 
it  is  known.  The  word*  of  Plotinus,  in  the  assumed 
person  of  nature,  holds  true  of  the  philosophic  ener- 
gy. Id  Scwpvv  pa  Sc&pTjpa  iruth,  tisirtp  o\  reuific^iai 
ctutpulcs  yprf^crfiv,  aXX'  ifiS  fxfj  ypa^w^f,  Scuohsos  £$, 
{•Qtsavlai  al  rHv  sutftajuiv  y&appai.  With  me  the  act 
of  contemplation  makes  the  thing  contemplated,  as 
the  geometricians  contemplating  describe  lines  cor- 
respondent; but  I  not  describing  lines,  but  simply 
contemplating,  the  representative  forms  of  things  rise 
up  into  existence. 

The  postulate  of  philosophy,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  test  of  philosophic  capacity,  is  no  other  than  the 
heaven-descended  know  thyself  !  E  arlo  de*cen- 
rft/,  (Tvutdi  stavlov,)  and  this  at  once  practically  and 
speculatively.  For,  as  philosophy  is  neither  a  science 
of  the  reason  or  understanding  only,  nor  merely  a 
science  of  morals,  but  the  science  of  being  altogether, 
its  primary  ground  can  be  neither  merely  speculative 
or  merely  practical,  but  both  in  one.  All  knowledge 
rests  on  the  coincidence  of  an  object  with  a  subject. 
(My  readers  have  been  warned  in  a  former  chapter, 
that  for  their  convenience  as  well  as  the  writer's,  the 
term  subject,  is  used  by  me  in  its  scholastic  sense,  as 
equivalent  to  mind  or  sentient  being,  and  as  the 
necessary  correlative  of  object  or  quicquid  otjicitur 
menli.)  For  we  can  know  that  only  which  is  true  ; 
and  the  truth  is  universally  placed  in  the  coincidence 
of  the  thought  with  the  thing,  of  the  representation 
with  the  object  represented. 

Now  the  sum  of  all  that  is  merely  objective,  we 

39 


will  henceforth  call  nature,  confining  the  term  to  it* 
passive  and  material  sense,  as  comprising  all  the  phe- 
nomena by  which  its  existence  is  made  known  to  us 
On  the  other  hand,  the  sum  of  all  that  is  subjective, 
we  may  comprehend  in  the  name  of  self  or  intelli 
gence.    Both  conceptions  are  in  necessary  antithe- 
sis.   Intelligence  is  conceived  of,  as  exclusively  re- 
presentative, nam  re  as  exclusively  represented;  the 
one  as  conscious,  the  other  as  without  consciousness 
Now,  in  all  acts  of  positive  knowledge,  there  is  re* 
quired  a  reciprocal  concurrence  of  both,  namely,  of 
the  conscious  being,  and  of  that  which  is,  in  itself, 
unconscious.    Our  problem  is  to  explain  this  concur 
rence,  its  possibility,  and  its  necessity. 

During  the  act  of  knowledge  itself,  the  objective 
and  subjective  are  so  instantly  united,  that  we  can- 
not determine  to  which  of  the  two  the  priority  be- 
longs. There  is  here  no  first,  and  no  second ;  both 
are  coinstantaneous  and  one.  While  I  am  attempt* 
ing  to  expluin  this  intimate  coalition,  I  must  suppose 
it  dissolved.  I  must  necessarily  set  out  from  the  one 
to  which,  therefore,  I  give  hypothetical  antecedence, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  the  other.  But,  as  'hsre  are  but 
two  factors  or  elements  in  the  p*ch'.6/h,  subject  and 
object,  and  as  it  is  left  indeterminate  from  which  of 
them  I  should  commence,  there  are  two  cases  equally 
possible. 

1.  Eititr  i  he  Objective  is  taken  as  the  Fnurr, 

AND  THEN  WE  HAVE  TO  ACCOUNT  FOR  THE  8UFERVEN- 
TION  OF  THE  SUBJECTIVE,  WHICH  COALESCES  WITH  IT. 

The  notion  of  the  subjective  is  not  contained  in  the 
notion  of  the  objective.  On  the  contrary,  they  mutu- 
ally exclude  each  other.  The  subjective,  therefore, 
must  supervene  to  the  objective.  The  conception  of 
nature  does  not  involve  the  co-presence  of  an  intelli- 
gence making  an  ideal  duplicate  of  it,  i.  e.  represent- 
ing it.  This  desk,  for  instance,  would  (according  to 
our  natural  notions)  be,  though  thero  should  exist  no 
sentient  being  to  look  at  it.  This  then  is  the  problem 
of  natural  philosophy.  It  assumes  the  objective  or 
unconscious  nature  as  the  first,  and  has,  therefore,  to 
explain  how  intelligence  can  supervene  to  it,  or  how 
itself  can  grow  into  intelligence.  If  it  should  appear 
that  all  enlightened  naturalists,  without  having  dis- 
tinctly proposed  the  problem  to  themselves,  have  yet 
constantly  moved  in  the  line  of  its  solution,  it  must 
afford  a  strong  presumption  that  the  problem  itself  is 
founded  in  nature.  For  if  ail  knowledge  has,  as  it 
were,  two  poles  reciprocally  required  and  presup- 
posed, ail  sciences  must  proceed  from  the  one  or  the 
other,  and  must  tend  toward  the  opposite  as  far  as  the 
equatorial  point  in  which  both  are  reconciled,  and 
become  identical.  The  necessary  tendence,  there- 
fore, of  all  natural  philosophy,  is  from  nature  to  intel- 
ligence ;  and  this,  and  no  other,  is  the  true  ground 
and  occasion  of  the  instinctive  striving  to  introduce 
theory  into  our  views  of  natural  phenomena.  The 
highest  perfection  of  natural  philosophy  would  con- 
sist in  the  perfect  spiritunlization  of  all  the  laws  of 
nature  into  laws  of  intuition  and  intellect.  The  phe- 
nomena (the  material)  must  wholly  disappear,  and  the 
laws  alone  (the  formal)  must  remain.  Thence  it 
comes,  that  in  nature  itself,  the  more  the  principle  of 
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law  breaks  forth,  the  more  does  the  husk  dropoff!  the 
phenomena  themselves  become  more  spiritual,  and  at 
length  cease  altogether  in  our  consciousness.  The 
optical  phenomena,  are  but  a  geometry,  the  lines  of 
which  are  drawn  by  light,  and  the  materiality  of  this 
light  itself  has  already  become  matter  of  doubt.  In 
the  appearances  of  magnetism,  all  trace  of  matter  is 
lost,  and,  of  the  phenomena  of  gravitation,  which,  not 
■  few  among  the  most  illustrious  Newtonians,  have 
declared  no  otherwise  comprehensible  than  or  an  im- 
mediate spiritual  influence,  there  remains  nothing  but 
its  law,  the  execution  of  which  on  a  vast  scale,  is  the 
mechanism  of  the  heavenly  motions.  The  theory  of 
natural  philosophy  would  then  be  completed ;  when 
all  nature  was  demonstrated  to  be  identical  in  es- 
sence with  that  which,  in  its  highest  known  power, 
exists  in  man  as  an  intelligence,  and  self-conscious- 
ness ;  when  the  heavens  and  the  earth  shall  declare, 
not  only  the  power  of  their  Maker,  but  the  glory  and 
the  presence  of  their  God,  even  as  he  appeared  to  the 
great  prophet  during  the  vision  of  the  mount  in  the 
skirts  of  his  divinity. 

This  may  suffice  to  show,  that  even  natural  sci- 
ence, which  commences  with  the  material  phenome- 
non as  the  reality  and  substanco  of  things  existing, 
does  yet,  by  the  necessity  of  theorizing,  unconsciously, 
and,  as  it  were,  instinctively,  end  in  nature  as  an  in- 
telligence ;  and  by  this  tendency,  the  science  of  na- 
ture becomes  finally  natural  philosophy,  the  one  of 
the  two  poles  of  fundamental  science. 

2.  Or  the  subjective  is  taken  as  the  first,  and 
the  problem  then  18,  how  there  supervenes  to 
it  a  coincident  objective. 

In  the  pursuit  of  these  sciences,  our  success  in 
each  depends  on  an  austere  and  faithful  adherence  to 
its  own  principles,  with  a  careful  separation  and  ex- 
clusion of  those  which  appertain  to  the  opposite  sci- 
ence. As  the  natural  philosopher,  who  directs  his 
views  to  the  objective,  avoids,  above  all  things,  the 
intermixture  of  the  subjective  in  his  knowledge,  as 
for  instance,  arbitrary  suppositions  or  rather  su fric- 
tions, occult  qualities,  spiritual  agents,  and  the  substi- 
tution of  final  or  efficient  causes;  so  on  the  other 
hand,  the  transcendental  or  intelligent^  philosopher. 
is  equally  anxious  to  preclude  all  interpolation  of  the 
objective  into  the  subjective  principles  of  his  science; 
as,  for  instance,  the  assumption  of  impresses  or  con- 
figurations in  the  brain,  correspondent  to  miniature 
pictures  on  the  retina  painted  by  rays  of  light  from 
supposed  originals,  which  are  not  the  immediate  and 
real  objects  of  vision,  but  deductions  from  it,  for  the 
purposes  of  explanation.  This  purification  of  the 
mind  is  effected  by  an  absolute  and  scientific  scepti- 
cism to  which  the  mind  voluntarily  determines  itself 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  future  certainty.  Des 
Cartes,  who  (in  his  meditations)  himself  first,  at  least 
of  the  modems,  gave  a  beautiful  example  of  this  vo- 
luntary doubt,  this  self-determined  indetermi  nation, 
happily  expresses  its  utter  difference  from  the  scepti- 
cism of  vanity  or  irreligion :  Nee  tamen  in  eo  scopticos 
imitabar,  qui  dubitant  tantum  ut  dubitent,  et  prefer  in- 
certitudinem  ipsam  nihil  querent.  Nam  conira  totus 
m  eo  erara  ut  aliquid  certi  re  peri  rem. — Deb  Cartes, 


de  Methodo.  Nor,  is  it  less  distinct  in  its  motives  and 
final  aim,  than  in  its  proper  objects,  which  are  not,  as 
in  ordinary  scepticism,  the  prejudices  of  education 
and  circumstance,  but  those  original  and  innate  pre- 
judices, which  nature  herself  has  planted  in  all  men. 
and  which,  to  all  but  the  philosopher,  are  the  first 
principles  of  knowledge,  and  the  final  test  of  truth. 

Now  these  essential  prejudices  are  all  reducible  to 
the  one  fundamental  presumption,  that  there  exist 
things  without  us.  As  this  on  the  one  hand  ori- 
ginates, neither  in  grounds  or  arguments,  and  yet  on 
the  other  hand  remains  proof  against  all  attempts  to 
remove  it  by  grounds  or  arguments,  (naturcun  furca 
expeUas  tamen  usque  redibit ;)  on  the  one  hand  lays 
claim  to  immediate  certainty  as  a  position  at  once 
indemonstrable  and  irresistible,  and  yet  on  the  other 
hand,  inasmuch  as  it  refers  to  something  essentially 
different  from  ourselves,  nay,  even  in  opposition  to 
ourselves,  leaves  it  inconceivable  how  it  could  possi- 
bly become  a  part  of  our  immediate  consciousness ; 
(in  other  words,  how  that,  which  ex  hypothesi  is  and 
continues  to  be  intrinsic  and  alien  to  our  being,)  the 
philosopher,  therefore,  compels  himself  to  treat  this 
faith  as  nothing  more  than  a  prejudice,  innate,  in- 
deed, and  connatural,  but  still  a  prejudice. 

The  other  position,  which  not  only  claims,  but  ne- 
cessitates the  admission  of  its  immediate  certainty, 
equally  for  the  scientific  reason  of  the  philosopher  as 
for  the  common  sense  of  mankind  at  large,  namely,  I 
am,  cannot  so  properly  be  entitled  a  prejudice.  It  is 
groundless,  indeed,  but  then  in  the  very  idea  it  pre- 
cludes all  ground,  and  separated  from  the  immediate 
consciousness,  loses  its  whole  sense  and  import  It  is 
groundless ;  but  only  because  it  is  itself  the  ground  of 
all  other  certainty.  Now  the  apparent  contradiction, 
that  the  former  position,  namely,  the  existence  of 
things  without  us,  which  from  its  nature  cannot  be 
immediately  certain,  should  be  received  as  blindly 
and  as  independently  of  all  grounds  as  the  existence 
of  our  own  being,  the  transcendental  philosopher  can 
solve  only  by  the  supposition,  that  the  former  is  un- 
consciously involved  in  the  .latter;  that  it  is  not  only 
coherent,  but  identical,  and  one  and  the  same  thing 
with  our  own  immediate  self-consciousness.  To  de- 
monstrate this  identity,  is  the  office  and  object  of  his 
philosophy. 

If  it  be  said,  that  this  is  Idealism,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  it  is  only  so  far  idealism  as  it  is  at  the  same 
time,  and  on  thut  very  account,  the  truest  and  most 
binding  realism.  For  wherein  does  the  realism  of 
mankind  properly  consist  ?  In  the  assertion,  that  there 
exists  a  something  without  them,  what,  or  how,  or 
where,  they  know  not,  which  occasions  the  objects  of 
their  perception  >  Oh  no!  This  is  neither  connatu- 
ral or  universal.  It  is  what  a  few  have  taught  and 
learnt  in  the  schools,  and  which  the  many  repeat 
without  asking  themselves  concerning  their  own 
meaning.  The  realism  common  to  all  mankind  is 
far  elder,  and  lies  infinitely  deeper  than  this  hypo- 
thetical explanation  of  the  origin  of  our  perceptions, 
an  explanation  skimmed  from  the  mere  surface  of 
mechanical  philosophy  It  is  the  table  itself,  which 
the  man  of  common  sense  believes  himself  to  see. 
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i  torn  of  a  table,  from  which  he  may  argu- 
reduce  the  reality  of  a  table,  which  he 
.    If  to  destroy  the  reality  of  that  we  ac- 

d,  be  idealism,  what  can  be  more  egre- 
nan  the  system  of  modern  metaphysics, 
hes  us  to  a  land  of  shadows,  surrounds  us 
ions,  and  distinguishes  truth  from  illusion 

majority  of  those  who  dream  the  same 
asserted  that  the  world  was  mad,"  ex- 
r  Lee,  "  and  the  world  said  that  I  was 
tnfound  them,  they  outvoted  me." 
» true  and  original  realism,  that  I  would 
tention.  This  believes  and  requires  nei- 
>r  less,  than  that  the  object  which  it  be- 
tents  to  itself,  is  the  real  and  very  object 

e,  however  much  we  may  strive  against 
II  collectively  born  idealists,  and  there- 
ly  therefore,  are  we  at  the  same  time 
t  of  this  the  philosophers  of  the  schools 
g,  or  despise  the  faith  as  the  prejudice 
int  vulgar,  because  they  live  and  move 
f  phrases  and  notions  from  which  human 
mg  ago  vanished.  Oh,  ye  that  reverence 
ind  walk  humbly  with  the  divinity  in 
arts,  ye  are  worthy  of  a  better  philoso- 
te  dead  bury  the  dead,  but  do  you  pre- 
mman  nature,  the  depth  of  which  was 
ithomed  by  a  philosophy  made  up  of 
aere  logical  entities. 

1  treatise  of  my  Logosophia,  announced 

*  published,  I  shall  give  (deo  volenle) 
itions  and  constructions  of  the  Dynamic 
cientifically  arranged.  It  is,  according 
tion,  no  other  than  the  system  of  Pytha- 
Plato  revived  and  purified  from  impure 
octrina  per  tot  manus  tradita  tandem  in 
t.  The  science  of  arithmetic  furnishes 
t  a  rule  may  be  useful  in  practical  ap- 

fbr  the  particular  purpose  may  be  suf- 
enticated  by  the  result,  before  it  hns 
illy  demonstrated.  It  is  enough,  if  only 
•d  intelligible.  This  will,  I  trust,  have 
I  in  the  following  Theses,  for  those  of 
ho  are  willing  to  accompany  me  through 

Chapter,  in  which  the  results  will  be 

•  deduction  of  the  imagination,  and  with 
es  of  production  and  of  genial  criticism 
is. 

-Truth  is  correlative  to  being.     Know- 
it  a  correspondent  reality,  is  no  know- 
know,  there  must  be  somewhat  known 
low  is  in  its  very  essence  a  verb  active. 
—All  truth  is  either  mediate,  that  is, 
some  other  truth  or  truths,  or  immediate 
The  latter  is  absolute,  and  its  formula 
irmer  is  of  independent  or  conditional 
represented  in  the  formula  B.  A.    The 
ch  inheres  in  A,  is  attributable  to  B. 

A  chain  without  a  staple,  from  which 
derived  their  stability,  or  a  series  with- 
is  been  not  inaptly  allegorized,  as  a 
id  men,  each  holding  the  skirt  of  the 
iim,  reaching  fur  out  of  sight,  but  all 


moving  without  the  least  deviation  in  one  straight 
line.  It  would  be  naturally  taken  for  granted  that 
there  was  a  guide  at  the  head  of  the  file :  what  if 
it  were  answered — No!  sir,  the  men  are  without 
number,  and  infinite  blindness  supplies  the  place  of 
sight? 

Equally  inconceivable  is  a  cycle  of  equal  truths, 
without  a  common  and  central  principle,  which  pre- 
scribes to  each  its  proper  sphere  in  the  system  of 
science.  That  the  absurdity  does  not  so  immediately 
strike  us,  that  it  does  not  seem  equally  unimaginable, 
is  owing  to  a  surreptitious  act  of  the  imagination, 
which  instinctively,  and  without  our  noticing  the 
same,  not  only  fills  at  the  intervening  spaces,  and 
contemplates  the  cycle,  (of  B.  C.  D.  E.  F.  &c.)  as  a 
continuous  circle,  (A.)  giving  to  all,  collectively,  the 
unity  of  their  common  orbit ;  but  likewise  supplies, 
by  a  sort  of  tubintelligitur,  the  one  central  power, 
which  renders  the  movement  harmonious  and  cycli- 
cal. 

Thesis  III.— We  are  to  seek,  therefore,  for  some 
absolute  truth,  capable  of  communicating  to  other 
positions  a  certainty,  which  it  has  not  itself  borrow- 
ed ;  a  truth  self-grounded,  unconditional,  and  known 
by  its  own  light.  In  short,  we  have  to  find  a  some- 
what, which  is,  simply,  because  it  is.  In  order  to  be 
such,  it  must  be  one  which  is  its  own  predicate,  so 
far,  at  least,  that  all  other  nominal  predicates  must 
be  modes  and  repetitions  of  itself  Its  existence,  too, 
roust  be  such  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  requir- 
ing a  cause,  or  antecedent,  without  an  absurdity. 

Thesis  IV. — That  there  can  be  but  one  such 
principle,  may  be  proved  a  priori;  for  were  there 
two  or  more,  each  must  refer  to  some  other,  by  which 
its  equality  is  affirmed ;  consequently,  neither  would 
be  self  established,  as  the  hypothesis  demands.  And 
a  posteriori,  it  will  be  proved  by  the  principle  itself, 
when  it  is  discovered,  as  involving  universal  ante- 
cedents in  its  very  conception. 

Scholium.  If  we  affirm  of  a  board  that  it  is  blue, 
the  predicate  (blue)  is  accidental,  and  not  implied  in 
the  subject,  board.  If  we  affirm  of  a  circle,  that  it 
is  equi-radical,  the  predicate,  indeed,  is  implied  in 
the  definition  of  the  subject;  but  the  existence  of  the 
subject  itself  is  contingent,  and  supposes  both  a  cause 
and  a  percipient.  The  same  reasoning  will  apply  to 
the  indefinite  number  of  supposed  indemonstrable 
truths,  exempted  from  the  profane  approach  of  phi- 
losophic investigation  by  the  amiable  Beattie,  and 
other  less  eloquent  and  not  more  profound  inaugu- 
rators  of  common  sense,  on  the  throne  of  philosophy ; 
a  fruitless  attempt,  were  it  only  that  it  is  the  two-fold 
function  of  philosophy  to  reconcile  reason  with  com- 
mon sense,  and  to  elevate  common  sense  into  reason. 

Thesis  V. — Such  a  principle  cannot  be  any  thing 
or  object.  Each  thing  is  what  it  is  in  consequence 
of  some  other  thing.  An  infinite,  independent  thing* 
is  no  less  a  contradiction,  than  an  infinite  circle,  or  a 


*  The  impossibility  of  an  absolute  thins,  (substantia  aoies,) 
as  neither  genus,  species,  nor  iridividuura,  ai  well  as  its  otter 
un6tne*s  for  the  fundamental  position  of  a  philosophic  system, 
will  be  demonstrated  in  the  critique  00  Spinozism  id  the  fifi* 
treatise  of  my  Logowphia. 
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Besides,  a  thing  is  thai  which  is  j      Tmra  VII.— If  then  1  knov 
a  object,  of  which  itself  is  not  the  '  raysel£  it  b  contradictory  nraqi 
ot  in  object  t>  inconceivable  with-    of  self,  not  that  ofselfconscioia 
subject  u  iB    antithesis.    Omne  perceplum    aacnomi  of  a  spirit  i>  there 
pponit.  object  and  of  representation ;  fo 

Bnt  neither  can  the  principle  be  found  in  a  subject,  sencaof a  spirit,  th 
as  a  subject,  contradistinguished  from  an  object ;  for  fore,  this  be  the  one  only  immediate  troth,  in  the  ere 
unicuique  percipient]  aliquid  objieitur  perceplum.  taintyof wbich  therealityofourrrflecjiveluxiwlHlrv 
It  is  to  he  found,  therefore,  in  neither  object  or  sub-  sigrOunded.it  must  follow  that  the  spirit,  in  all  thei*. 
ja^taawoseratiatelyiarid.nxisequently.asnoother  jects  which  it  views,  views  only  itself.  IfthkrosH 
third  is  conceivable,  it  must  be  found  in  that  which  ,  be  proved,  tho  immediate  reality  of  all  intuitive  fan*- 
is  neither  subject  nor  object  eiclusively,  but  which  |  ledge  would  be  assured.  It  has  been  shown,  thai  • 
ia  the  identity  of  both.  spirit  is  that  which  is  its  own  ubject,  yet  not  origs> 

Tries™  VI.— This  principle,  and  so  characterised,  ,  •Uy  «n  object,  but  an  abaolnte  subject  for  which  si 
manifests  itself  in  the  Sra  or  I  us;  which  I  shall  '  iwelf  included,  may  become  enobjee*.  It  mis*  there 
hf^ealt«rilldracriminatclyeiprc-.bythewordi  spirit,  !  fore,  bean  scr;  for  every  object  ia,  as  an  r»>cf.dess. 
self.sndKlf«iri»ci<«™ess.  InthB.tmdinthiialnne.  ■  flwd. arapebU in iBe|r°r*J> action, Md isMiaaanj 
object  and  subject,  being  and  knowing  are  identical,  <■"»«■  *&»"'  the  spirit.  (originally  the  identity  o( 
each  involving  and  supposinc.  the  other.  In  other  !  olS™t  "*  ■ubject.)  D 
wofds.il  is  a  subject  which  becomes  a  subject  by  I  identity,  in  order  id 

tho  act  of  constructing  iwelf  objectively  to  itself;  I"""-  But  this  itnpli..  ».-,. -™  ..  »»..' 
bat  which  never  is  an  object  eicept  for  itself  and  I  «■"•  «»"  ""*lligence  or  self-consciousness  a  inun- 
only  so  fiw  m  by  the  very  nnw  act  it  becomes  ■  »bu>.  eicept  by  and  in  a  wilL  The  selfconsrns 
subject.  It  -By  be  described,  therefore,  as  a  per-  •!»"*•  therefore,  a  a  will  i  and  freedom  must  be  » 
petual  selfduplieat™  of  one  and  the  same  power,  ;  ,umed  "  ■  8™*"*  ""  Puuo»pny.  and  «n  never  be 
into  object  and  subject,  which  presupposes  each    deduced  from  it, 

other,  and  ran  eiir-l  only  ns  antithesis.  TirfSts  VIII. — Whatever  in  its  origin  is  objecuvr 

ScHOUt™.  If  a  roan  be  ashed  how  he  tnow  is  likewise,  as  such,  nece-arily  infinite.  Therefore. 
ih.rh^i.i  hamn  only  answer,  sum  quia  sum.  But  "nee  the  spim  is  not  originally  an  object,  and  as  it* 
-  ■  -  >f ,1  „,]-  subject  eiisu  in  antithesis  to  on  object,  tbeapiriica> 
i  vidua!  Dot  originally  be  finite.  But  neither  can  it  be  a  sub 
mnd  of  J"1  without  becoming  an  object,  and  ss  it  is  origin- 
fist  of  •"*  me  tdeiitily  of  both,  it  can  be  conceived  neither 
■in  eal,  '  °*  infinite  or  finite,  delusively,  but  as  the)  most  ori- 
snm  ginal  union  of  both.  In  the  existence,  in  the  recce 
ibsolute  ■  "''"ft  ■a°'  mo  recurrence  of  this  contradict™.  ns> 


:iou>  of  it 


if  (the  absoluteness  of  this  cer 
milled)  be  be  again  asked,  how  he.  the  in 
penon,  came  to  be,  then,  in  relation  to  the  gi 
his  existence,  not  to  the  ground  of  his  know 
that  existence,  t  he  might  reply,  sum  quia  c 
or  still  more  philosophically,  turn  quia  in  del 
But  if  we  elevate  our  conception  to  the 
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s^companying  form  in  all  particular  acta  of  intellect 
and  perception.  This,  it  has  been  shown,  can  be 
found  only  in  the  act  and  evolution  of  self-conscious- 
ness. We  ate  not  investigating  an  absolute  principi- 
um  easandi ;  for  then,  I  admit,  many  valid  objections 
might  be  started  against  our  theory ;  but  on  absolute 
principiam  cognoscendi.  The  result  of  both  the  sci- 
ences, or  their  equatorial  point,  would  be  the  princi- 
ple of  a  total  and  undivided  philosophy,  as,  for  pru- 
dential reasons,  I  have  chosen  to  anticipate  in  the 
Scholium  to  Thesis  VI.  and  the  note  subjoined.  In 
other  words,  philosophy  would  pass  into  religion,  and 
religion  become  inclusive  of  philosophy.  We  begin 
with  the  I  know  myself,  in  order  to  end  with  the 
absolute  I  am.  We  proceed  from  the  self,  in  order 
to  lose  and  find  all  self  in  God. 

Thesis  X. — The  transcendental  philosopher  does 
not  inquire,  what  ultimate  ground  of  our  knowledge 
there  may  lie  out  of  our  knowing,  but  what  is  the 
last  in  our  knowing  itself,  beyond  which  we  cannot 
pass.  The  principle  of  our  knowing  is  sought  within 
the  sphere  of  our  knowing.  It  must  be  something, 
therefore,  which  can  itself  be  known.  It  is  asserted, 
only,  that  the  act  of  self-consciousness  is  for  v$  tho 
source  and  principle  of  all  our  possible  knowledge. 
Whether,  abstracted  from  us,  there  exists  any  thing 
higher  and  beyond  this  primary  self-knowing,  which 
0  for  us  the  form  of  all  our  knowing,  must  be  decided 
by  the  result 

That  the  self-consciousness  is  the  fixt  point,  to 
which  for  «s  all  is  morticed  and  annexed,  needs  no 
further  proof  But  that  the  self-consciousness  may 
be  the  modification  of  a  higher  form  of  being,  per- 
haps of  a  higher  consciousness,  and  this  again  of  a 
yet  higher,  and  so  on  in  an  infinite  rcgressus;  in 
short,  that  self-consciousness  may  be  itself  something 
explicable  into  something,  which  must  lie  beyond  the 
possibility  of  our  knowledge,  because  the  whole  syn- 
thesis of  our  intelligence  is  first  funned  in  and  through 
the  self-consciousness,  does  not  at  all  concern  us  as 
transcendental  philosophers.  For  to  us  the  self -con- 
sciousness is  not  a  kind  of  being,  hut  a  kind  of  know- 
ing, and  that,  too,  the  highest  and  farthest  that  exists 
for  vs.  It  may  however  be  shown,  and  has  in  part 
already  been  shown,  in  a  preceding  page,  that  even 
when  the  objective  is  assumed  as  the  first,  we  yet  can 
never  pass  beyond  the  principle  of  self-consciousness. 
Should  we  attempt  it,  we  must  be  driven  back  from 
ground  to  ground,  each  of  which  would  cease  to  be 
ground  the  moment  we  pressed  on  it  We  must  be 
whirled  down  the  gulf  of  an  infinite  series.  But  this 
would  make  our  reason  baffle  the  end  and  purpose  of 
all  reason,  namely,  unity  and  system.  Or  we  must 
break  off  the  system  arbitrarily,  and  affirm  an  abso- 
lute something  that  is  in  and  of  itself  at  once  cause 
and  effect,  (causa  sin',)  subject  and  object,  or,  rather, 
the  absolute  identity  of  both.  But  as  this  is  incon- 
ceivable, except  in  a  self-consciousness,  it  follows, 
that  even  as  natural  philosophers  we  must  arrive  at 
the  same  principle  from  which,  as  transcendental  phi- 
losophers, we  set  out;  that  is,  in  a  self-consciousness 
in  which  the  principiura  essendi  docs  not  stand  to  the 
princn*um  cognoscendi  in  the  relation  of  cause  to  ef- 


fect, but  both  the  one  and  the  other  are  co-inherent 
and  identical.  Thus  the  true  system  of  natural  phi- 
losophy places  the  sole  reality  of  things  in  an  abso- 
lute, which  is  at  once  causa  sui  et  effectus,  Ta7*p 
avlirajup,  Tiof  tav'Jn — in  the  absolute  identity  of  sub- 
ject and  object,  which  it  calls  nature,  and  which  in 
its  highest  power  is  nothing  else  but  pelf-conscious 
will  or  intelligence.  In  this  sense  the  position  of 
Mai  branch  e,  that  we  see  all  things  in  God,  is  a  strict 
philosophical  truth ;  and  equally  true  is  the  assertion 
of  Jlobbs,  of  Hartley,  and  of  their  masters  in  an- 
cient Greece,  that  all  real  knowledge  supposes  a 
prior  sensation.  For  sensation  itself  is  but  vision 
nascent,  not  the  cause  of  intelligence,  but  intelligence 
itself  revealed  as  an  earlier  power  in  the  process  of 
self-construction. 

"bid/cap,  TXadf  pot! 
Hajcp,  ftaOi  pot 
E/  rapJ  *<5j/jo», 
Ei  T:<ipii  fjoipav 
Tdv  (Civ  eOtyov  ! 

Bearing  then  this  in  mind,  that  intelligence  is  a 
self-development,  not  a  quality  supervening  to  a  sub- 
stance, we  may  abstract  from  all  degree,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  philosophic  construction,  reduce  it  to  kind, 
under  the  idea  of  an  indestructible  power,  with  two 
opposite  and  counteracting  forces,  which  by  a  meta- 
phor borrowed  from  astronomy,  we  may  call  the  cen- 
trifugal and  centri  pedal  forces.  The  intelligence  in 
the  one  tends  to  ohjectize  itself,  and  in  the  other  to 
know  itself  in  tho  object  It  will  be  hereafter  my 
business  to  construct,  by  a  series  of  intuitions,  the 
progressive  schemes  that  must  follow  from  such  a 
power  with  such  forces,  till  I  arrive  at  the  fulness  of 
tho  human  intelligence.  For  my  present  purpose,  I 
assume  such  a  power  as  my  principle,  in  order  to  de- 
duce from  it  a  faculty,  the  generation,  agency,  and 
application  of  which  form  the  contents  of  the  ensuing 
chapter. 

In  a  preceding  page  I  have  justified  the  use  of 
technicnl  terms  in  philosophy,  whenever  they  tend 
to  preclude  confusion  of  thought,  and  when  they  as- 
sist the  memory  by  the  exclusive  singleness  of  their 
meaning  more  than  they  may,  for  a  short  time,  be- 
wilder the  attention  by  their  strangeness.  I  trust, 
that  1  have  not  extended  this  privilege  beyond  the 
grounds  on  which  I  have  claimed  it;  namely,  the 
conveniency  of  the  scholastic  phrase  to  distinguish 
the  kind  from  nil  decrees,  or  rather  to  express  the 
kind  with  tho  abstraction  of  degree,  as,  for  instance, 
multeity  instead  of  multitude;  or,  secondly,  for  tho 
sake  of  correspondence  in  sound  and  interdependent 
or  antithetical  terms,  as  subject  and  object ;  or,  last- 
ly, to  avoid  tho  wearying  recurrence  of  circumlocu 
tions  and  definitions.  Thus  1  shall  venture  to  use 
potence,  in  order  to  express  a  specific  degree  of 
power,  in  imitation  of  the  algebraists.  I  have  even 
hazarded  the  new  verb  potentate,  with  its  deriva- 
tives, in  order  to  express  the  combination  or  transfer 
of  powers.  It  is  with  new  or  unusual  terms,  as  with 
privileges  in  courts  of  justice  or  legislature;  there 
can  be  no  legitimate  privilege,  where  there  already 
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eiriaa  a  pcainve  law  adequate  1c 


o  tba  purpose;  and  i  Mutdi I  SaMi/mliM  alqiu  InltUigMtiu  fmwmi  H  jno 
wood  mere  a  no  law  m  smtcncc.  the  privilege  »  to  I  pat.  1T7W. 
be  j  notified  by  in  accordance  with  [he  end.  or  final  |  Criiica.  who  are  moat  ready  to  bring  this  charge  « 
canae  of  all  law.  Unnaual  and  new-coined  wordi  I  pedantry  and  uninirlligibiUty.  in  baa  rnoal  apt  i 
an  doubdeai  an  evil ;  hut  vaeuencje.  confusion,  and  j  overtook  the  important  bet,  thai  bead*  ibe  languor 
imperfect  conveyance  of  our  thoughts,  are  a  far  i  of  worda,  there  La  a  language,  of  audita,  [■crroo  na> 
greater.  Every  ayai em,  which  bunder  the  neceoaiiy  rior.)  and  that  the  runner  «  only  the  vehicle  of  w 
of  tana;  term  not  familiarized  by  the  roeuphytica  in    latter.     Consequently,  their  aaanroace,  that  the?  at 

tathioo,  will  be  described  aa  written  in  an  unintelli-  

gible  atyle,  and  the  author  mua[  eipect  the  charge  of 
having  aubaiiiuted  learned  jurgun  fur  clear  concep- 
tion; while,  according  to  the  creed  of  our  modem 

aid  a  clear  conception. 

1  distinct  iraace.     Thu* 

iihin  the  hounds  of  the 
qui  Bat  tit,  nim  irTrprcrrmf- 
tjiisdemsignifirntiii  hnbenn- 

um,  irnimli.m  licit  rrgni- 
alwe^imponrihilia.  (Juan- 
n  paiitia  M'h'ili«  eiplrearum 


at  what  ii  repreaentable  b 


i  pervena  argnmoninndi  r 


Nam  nine  dbnenaui  inter  fiicultutem  » 
MSHMwM  (quarem  indoiem  moi 
indigitni,  nu-i.  oho*  m 


i.  whose  prejudice*!  an  Bill  an 
ich  aa  they  on  grounded  in  at 
elinga  and  reiigioua  prineiplea.  which  hi 
tned  and  ahocked  by  the  impious  and  at 


yHiu 


•.Prii 


Trench  fiiialbui  or  n* 
pervened  memphyiiral  rraaoningi  to  the  denial  of 
the  myilrrie*.  and.  indeed,  of  all  the  peculiar  tht- 
(rin»  of  Christianity ;  and  others  even  to  the  snow 
eionof  all  diKinctiun  between  right  and  vrroaf.  I 
would  request  niich  men  in  consider  what  ancaaaMt 
and  iticceer-ful  defender  or  the  Christian  faith  sa 
obaerved.  that  iruc  uriaphytics  are  nothing  can  be 
iron  diviniiv,  and  thai  in  fact  the  wrilen  whnaan 
given  them  tuch  just  offince,  were  sophists,  nhe  W 
taken  advantage  of  the  general  neglect  into  nidi 
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the  writings  of  Locke,  Hume,  Hartley,  Condillac,  or 
perhaps  Dr.  Reid  and  Professor  Stewart  To  objec- 
tions from  this  cause,  it  is  a  sufficient  answer,  thai 
one  main  object  of  my  attempt  was  to  demonstrate 
the  vagueness  or  insufficiency  of  the  terms  used  in 
the  metaphysical  schools  of  France  and  Great  Britain 
since  the  revolution,  and  that  the  errors  which  I  pro- 
pose to  attack  cannot  subsist,  except  as  they  are  con- 
cealed behind  the  mask  of  a  plausible  and  indefinite 
nomenclature. 

But  the  worst  and  widest  impediment  still  remains. 
It  is  the  predominance  of  a  popular  philosophy,  at 
once  the  counterfeit  and  the  mortal  enemy  of  all  true 
and  manly  metaphysical  research.  It  is  that  cor- 
ruption, introduced  by  certain  unmethodical  aphor* 
isming  Eclectics,  who,  dismissing,  not  only  ull  system, 
but  all  logical  connexion,  pick  and  choose  whatever 
is  most  plausible  and  showy ;  who  select  whatever 
words  can  have  some  semblance  of  sense  attached 
to  them  without  the  least  expenditure  of  thought;  in 
short,  whatever  may  enable  them  to  talk  of  what 
they  do  not  understand,  with  a  careful  avoidance  of 
every  thing  that  might  awaken  them  to  a  moment's 
suspicion  of  their  ignorance.  This,  alas!  is  an  ir- 
remediable disease,  for  it  brings  with  it,  not  so  much 
an  indisposition  to  any  particular  system,  but  an  utter 
loss  of  taste  and  faculty  for  all  system  and  for  ail 
philosophy.  Like  echoes,  that  beget  each  other 
amongst  the  mountains,  the  praise  or  blame  of  such 
men  rolls  in  volleys  long  after  the  report  from  the 
original  blunderbuss.  Sequacitas  est  potius  etcoitio 
quam  consensus:  et  tamen  (quod  pessimum  est)  pu- 
sillaniraitas  ista  non  sine  arrogantia  et  faslidio  si 
offer!     Novum  Organum. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  nature  and  genesis  of  the 
imagination ;  but  I  must  first  take  leave  to  notice, 
that  after  a  more  accurato  perusal  of  Mr.  Words- 
worth's remarks  on  the  imagination,  in  his  preface  to 
the  new  edition  of  his  poems,  1  find  that  my  con- 
clusions are  not  so  consentient  with  his,  as,  I  confess, 
I  had  taken  for  granted.  In  an  article  contributed 
by  me  to  Mr.  Soultiey's  Omniana,  on  the  soul  and  its 
organs  of  sense,  are  the  following  sentences:  ••  These 
(the  human  faculties)  I  would  arrange  under  the 
different  senses  and  powers  ;  as  the  eye,  the  ear,  the 
touch,  &c. ;  the  imitative  power,  voluntary  and  auto- 
matic ;  the  imagination,  or  shaping  and  modifying 
power;  the  fancy,  or  the  aggregative  and  associative 
power;  the  understanding,  or  the  regulative,  sub- 
stantiating and  realizing  power ;  the  speculative  rea- 
son— vis  theorctica  et  scicntifica,  or  the  power  by 
which  we  produce,  or  aim  to  produce,  unity,  necessity, 
and  universality  in  all  our  knowledge,  by  means  of 
principles  a  priori;*  the  will,  or  practical  reason; 


the  faculty  of  choice  (Germanic*,  Willkuhr)  and  (dis- 
tinct both  from  the  moral  will  and  the  choice)  the 
Mentation  of  volition,  which  I  have  found  reason  to 
include  under  the  head  of  single  and  double  touch." 
To  this,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  subject  in  question, 
namely,  the  words  (the  aggregative  and  associative 
power)  Mr.  Wordsworth's  '*  only  objection  is,  that  the 
definition  is  too  general.  To  aggregate  and  associate, 
to  evoke  and  combine,  belongs  as  well  to  the  im- 
agination as  the  fancy/'  I  reply,  that  if  by  the 
power  of  evoking  and  combining,  Mr.  W.  means 
the  same  as,  and  no  more  than,  I  meant  by  the  ag- 
gregative and  associative,  I  continue  to  deny,  that  it 
belongs  at  all  to  the  imagination  ~,  and  I  am  disposed 
to  conjecture,  that  he  has  mistaken  the  co-presence 
of  fancy  with  imagination  for  the  operation  of  the 
latter  singly.  A  man  may  work  with  two  very  di£ 
ferent  tools  at  the  same  moment ;  each  has  its  share 
in  the  work,  but  the  work  effected  by  each  is  distinct 
and  different.  But  it  will  probably  appear  in  the 
next  chapter,  that  deeming  it  necessary  to  go  back 
much  further  than  Mr.  Wordsworth's  subject  re- 
quired or  permitted,  I  have  attached  a  meaning  to 
both  fancy  and  imagination,  which  he  had  not  in 
view,  at  least  while  he  was  writing  that  preface. 
He  will  judge.  Would  to  heaven,  I  might  meet  with 
many  such  readers.  I  will  conclude  with  the  words 
of  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor :  he  to  whom  all  things  are 
one,  who  draweth  all  things  to  one,  and  seeth  all 
things  in  one,  may  enjoy  true  peace  and  rest  of  spirit 
(J.  Taylor'*  Via  Pacis.) 


*  Thi»  phrsm,  a  priori,  h  in  common  most  proudly  nnoun- 
deretood,  and  an  absurdity  bun  honed  un  it,  which  it  does  not 
deserve !  By  knowledge,  a  priori,  we  do  not  mean  lhat  we 
can  know  any  thing  previously  to  experience,  which  would  i 
be  a  contradiction  in  term*;  but,  thnt  huvm?  once  known  it  by  j 
occasion  of  experience,  (i.  o.  something  acting  upon  us  from 
without.)  we  then  know,  that  it  miwt  have  pre-existed,  or  the 
experience  itself  would  have  been  impossible.  By  experience 
only,  1  know  that  1  have  eyon;  but,  then  my  reason  con- 
vinces me,  that  I  must  have  had  eye*  in  orderto  the  experience. 

Bb 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

On  the  imagination,  or  caemplattic  power. 

O  Adam  !  one  Almighty  in,  from  whom 

All  thing*  proceed,  and  up  to  him  return, 

IF  not  depraved  from  good  :  created  all 

Such  lo  pvrli:c'ititi.  one  fni»t  nature  all 

Indued  wi:h  vnriou*  f.irm-i,  various  degrees 

Of  Mihutan'v,  im.l  .ii  thin.-r*  thtt  live,  of  life  J 

Hut  mure  refined,  tiJ-ire  spirituous  nnd  pure, 

As  nearer  to  him  placed  or  nearer  lending, 

Each  in  their  sevurul  active  sphere*  li.saign'd, 

Till  limly  up  tu  ->pint  work,  in  bulimia 

Pr  ipurtion'd  to  «<ieh  kind.     So  from  the  root 

Ppriiii-  lighter  the  irreeii  if nlk  :  from  thence  the  leaves 

More  niry:  lu-t,  tie*  bright  eon*ummntn  flower 

Sp  n'a  iidormH  breathe*.    Fl-»wer«  nnd  their  fruit, 

Man'«  n   ur-i'iineiil.  by  grtidunl  sciilo  aublimed. 

Til  ritif  -spiriin  :npire  •   to  ant  mil : 

To  mull.  rtuaf!--tt\vu  both  life  and  tonne, 

l'inu-y  nnd  utiderptnmlim:  :  whence  the  coul 

Jif-iaoti  receive*.    And  reaauu  i*  her  being, 

Discursive  or  intuitive. 

Par.  Lost,  b.  v. 

"Snnesi  re*  enrporn'e*  nil  ni*»i  materirtle  continerent,  veris- 
Mine  dicerentur  in  fluvu  con*i*tere  iii-que  habere  substantiate 
»]iii'-qnam,  qucinndmodum  et  Platonici  olim  recti;  agnovere.— 
Hinc  u'itur,  piteter  pure  niathenmiica  et  phaniaain?  auhjocta, 
collegi  quicdam  rnetnphynir.i  anlaque  rnente  pcrceptibilia,  ease 
udmittenda  :  et  uia«*n>  nnw  rinli  print  ipium  quoddnm  ruperiua 
et,  ul  eic  diciiin.  J'ormah  Hddendum :  qunndoquidem  omnea 
ventates  rerum  corp-ircaruin  ex  *o!i.<  imomatibus  lopiiticit  et 
geometries,  nempe  de  maenu  et  ptirvo,  toto  et  pnrlc,  figura  et 
aitu,  colligi  non  poaaint ;  sed  alia  de  cauaa  et  etfectu,  actions- 
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■  not  inconipniible.  and  ihc  rsanh,  namely,  rest,  i 
real  and  nrpresenlable.  For  the  purposes  of  miii 
malical  calculua.  it  ia  indifferent  wkk-h  force  in 
terra  negative .  and  which  positive,  i 


In  thai  it  hi*  happen  to  bt 


Dn  CaKTES,  speaking  u  a  naturalist,  and  in  iroi- 
UtioD  of  Archimedes,  mid.  sue  mo  matin  and  mo- 
tion, and  I  will  construct  you  ihc.  universe.  We 
muM  of  course  undemland  him  In  have  meanl :  I 
Rill  render  the  cnnsiruction  of  ihe  uniieiw  intelli- 
gible. In  the  same  sense  ihe  transcendental  pliiluu- 
pher  says,  grant  me  a  nature  having  two  ronlmry 
forces,  the  one  of  which  tend*  lu  eipnnd  infinitely, 
while  Ihe  other  strives  10  nn;irchoi>d  or  find  itself  in 
this 

r  represcnto-  i 


id  I  will  r. 

e  whole  ■< 
p  before  ' 


Eve 


presupposes  intelligence  at  already  oii.iii 
plele:  the  philosopher  conieoiplaici  ii  in 
and,  aa  it  were,  represents  iu  biatory  I 
from  ita  birth  <o  iu  maturity. 

The  venerable  Sago  of  Koenig'herg  has  preceded 
Ihe  march  of  this  nuuier-thuuciit  n*  nn 
pioneer  in  ha  ewy  on  the  introduction  of 
quantilie*  into  phitaophy,  published  1763.  In  this, 
he  haa  shown,  that  instead  or  nailing  the  science 
-  1.11s  ISerkcley-did  in  hit 

ill' » iphu^lLcalinp;  it.  a»  Wolff  did.  by  Ihe 
*  of  deducing  the  liisl  principles  of  ge- 
ometry from  auppiwd  deeper  grounds  uf  nninlncy,  it 
behooved  the  metaphysician  rather  to  ciamuie  whe- 
ther the  only  province  of  knowledge,  which  man 
e  mighi 
it  lurnbh  mnrerials.  or  ni  Iran  hints  fur  establishing 
id  pacifying  ihe  unsettled,  warring,  iitmI  cmhmiled 


Analyst 


her  vie  call  the  capital  nrffr 
live  debt,  or  the  debt  negative  capital.  But  m  ■ 
much  as  Ihe  Inner  stands  practically  in  reference  k 
the  former,  we  or  course  npmoil  the  ansa  aa  10-« 
It  is  equally  dear,  lhat  two  equal  forces  acting  ■ 
opposite  directions,  both  being  mule,  and  each  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  by  ita  direction  only,  so* 

the  transcendental  philosophy  deousnda,  first,  thai 
two  forces  should  be  conceived  which  enunwrsfl 
each  other  by  their  essential  nature  ;  rot  onlyin  con 
sequence  of  ihe  accidental  direction  of  each,  hat  ■ 
prior  to  all  direction,  nay.  aa  the  primary  foams  final 
which  the  conditions  of  all   poaaibla 

dedurible !  secondly,  that  ih 
should  be  assumed  to  be  both  alike  infi 
alike  indestructible.  The  problem  will  it 
discover  Ihc  result  or  produe 
I  distinguished  fnim  Ihe  result  of  those  force*  wax* 
!  ._  «»;.-  „nj  derive  their  difference  solely  final  the 
j  circumstance  of  their  direction.  When  we  Ian 
I  limned  a  scheme  or  ouihne  of  these  no  different 
kinds  of  force,  and  of  their  different  mulls  by  on 
process  of  discursive  reasoning,  ii  will  then  mea 
for  us  iu  e'e  vale  the  Thesis  fmia  notional  to  actual 
by  contemplating  intuitively  this  one  power  aria  a 
Iwn  inherent,  indestructible,  yci  counrenrting  ferns. 
and  Ihe  results  or  generations  to  which  their  inter 
penetration  gives  etistence.  in  the  living  priaciaia 
mid  in  ihe  process  of  our  own  sclfconsca 


t  of  two  such  lucres,  at 
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plea  against  the  decision  of  advisers  of  equal  good 
but  with  less  tact  and  feeling. 


"  Dear  C— 

"Yon  ask  my  opinion  concerning;  your  chapter  on  the 


lion  on  him.  For  who,  he  might  truly  observe,  could,  from 
your  utle-pago.  viz:  "MY  LITERARY  LIFE  AND  OP1 
NIONS,"  published,  too,  as  introductory  to  a  volume  of 
miscellaneous  poem*,  have  anticipated,  or  even  conjectured, 
a  long  treatise  on  ideal  Realism,  which  holds  the  same  rela- 
imaffioatkm.  both  as  to  the  impression*  it  made  on  myself,  i  tion« in  anslrownces,  to  Plot  in  us.  as  Plotinus  does  to  Plato, 
and  as  to  those  which  I  think  it  will  make  on  the  publit ,  i.  e.  i  u  win  *»  Wl"  if-  ■■«*«>.  you  have  not  too  much  of  meta- 
Ihat  part  of  the  public  who,  from  the  tide  «f  the  work,  and  Ph»f>c«)  disquisition  in  your  work,  though,  as  the  larger  part 
from  its  forming  a  sort  of  introduction  to  a  volume  of  poem*,  '  o(  **»  d*wmtum  is  historical,  it  will,  doubtless,  be  both  in- 
arc  likely  to  constitute  the  great  majority  or  your  reader*.        |  <«"*»»«  and  instructive  to  many,  to  whoso  unprepared  minds 

your  speculations  on  the  esemplastie  power  would  be  utterly 
unintelligible.  He  nssurod,  if  you  do  pobliah  this  chapter  in 
the  present  work,  you  will  be  reminded  of  Bishop  Berkeley's 
Sir»,  announced  as  an  Essay  on  Tar-water,  which,  beginning 
with  tnr,  ends  with  the  Trinity,  the  ornne  sctbile  forming  the 
interspace.  I  say  in  the  present  work.  In  that  greater  work 
to  which  you  have  devoted  so  many  years,  and  study  so  in- 
tense and  virious,  it  will  be  in  its  proper  place.  Your  pros- 
pectus will  hnve  described  and  announced  both  its  contents 
and  their  nature ;  and  if  any  persons  purchase  it,  who  feel 
no  interest  in  tho  subjects  of  which  it  treats,  they  wiU  have 
themselves  only  to  blame. 

"  I  could  add,  to  these  arguments,  one  derived  from  pecu- 
niary motives,  and  particularly  from  the  probable  effects  on 
the  $ale  of  your  present  publication  ;  but  they  would  weigh 
little  with  you.  compared  with  the  preceding.  Besides,  I  have 
long  observed,  that  arguments  drawn  from  your  own  person- 
al i liferent*,  more  often  act  on  you  as  narcotics,  than  as  stim- 
ulants, and  that,  in  money  concerns,  you  have  some  small 
portion  of  pig-nature  in  your  moral  idiosyncrasy,  and,  like 
these  ami  ihle  creatures,  must,  occasionally,  be  pulled  back- 
ward from  the  boat  in  order  to  make  you  enter  it.  All  sne- 
cem  attend  you,  for  if  bard  thinking  and  bard  reading  ire 

merits,  you  have  deserved  it. 

Your  affectionate,  etc. 


**  As  to  myself,  and  statins,  in  tho  first  plane,  the  effect  on 
my  understanding,  your  opinions,  and  method  of  argument, 
were  not  only  so  new  to  me,  but  so  directly  the  reverse  of  all 
I  had  ever  been  accustomed  to  consider  n*  truth,  that,  even 
if  I  had  comprehended  your  premises  sufficiently  to  have  ad- 
mitted them,  and  had  seen  th*  necessity  of  your  conclusions, 
1  should  still  have  been  in  that  state  of  mind,  which,  in  your 
note,  p.  251.  you  have  so  intfemomly  evolved,  as  the  ant  it  hem* 
to  that  in  which  a  man  is  when  ho  mukes  u  bull.  In  your 
own  words,  I  should  have  felt  as  if  I  bud  been  standing  on 
my  head. 

"The  effect  on  my  feelings,  on  the  other  hand,  1  cannot 
better  represent,  than  by  supposing  myself  to  have  known 
only  our  light,  airy,  modern  chain-Is  of  ease,  and  thin,  for  the 
first  time,  to  have  been  placed,  and  left  alone,  in  one  of  our 
largest  Gothic  cathedrals,  in  a  gusty  moonlight  night  of  au- 
tumn. *  Now  in  glimmer,  now  in  gloom  ;'  often  in  palpable 
darkness,  not  without  a  dully  sensation  of  terror;  then  sud- 
denly emerging  into  broad,  yet  visionary  light*,  with  colored 
shadows  of  fantastic  shapes,  yet  a'l  decked  with  holy  insignia 
and  mystic  symbols;  and,  ever  and  anon,  coming  out  full 
upon  pictures,  and  stonu-wnrk  images  and  great  men,  with 
whose  names  I  was  familiar,  but  which  looked  upon  me  with 
countenances  and  an  expression,  the  most  dissimilar  to  all  I 
bad  been  in  the  habit  of  connecting  with  those  names.  Those 
whom  I  had  been  taught  to  vencrato  as  almost  super-human 
in  magnitude  of  intellect,  1  found  perched  in  little  fret- work 
niches,  as  grotesque  dwarfs;  while  the  grote*]ues,  in  ray 
hitherto  belief,  stood  guarding  the  high  altar  with  all  the  cha- 
racters of  Apotheosis.  In  short,  whnt  I  had  supposed  nub- 
stance*,  were  thinned  away  into  nhadow*,  while,  everywhere, 
khadow*  were  deepened  into  culmluiici's: 

If  substance  may  be  call'd  what  window  soem'd, 

For  each  soem'd  either !  Milton. 

"  Yet.  after  all.  I  could  not  but  repeat  tho  lines  which  you 
had  quoted  from  a  MS.  poem  of  your  own  in  the  Friend,  nnd 
applied  to  a  work  of  Mr.  Wordsworth'*,  though  with  u  few 
of  the  words  altered  : 


■An  oiphic  tale  indeed. 


A  tale  ohseure,  of  hich  and  pn-*ion;vte  thoughts 
To  a  strange  music  chauntcd  !" 

"  Be  a«»und.  however,  that  I  look  forward  anxiously  to 
your  great  book  on  the  constructive  ph-'osif  h".  which  you 
hive  promised  and  announced  ;  r:ii<l  that  I  will  do  my  besi  to 
understand  it.  Only.  I  will  not  promise  to  descend  into  the 
dark  cave  of  Trophonius  with  you,  there  to  rul»  my  own  ey»"s, 
in  ordtir  'o  make  tho  *pnrks  nnd  fuured  tlaxhcii  which  I  uui 
required  to  set. 

"  S*o  much  for  myself.  Rut,  ns  for  th*  puhlic,  I  do  not 
hesitate  a  moment  in  advising  ami  n»ein™  you  to  withdraw 
the  chapter  from  the  present  work,  and  to  reserve  it  for  y«'tir 
aniioimcfd  treatises  on  the  Logo*  or  communie-itive  intellect 
in  Man  and  IVily.    Fim»,  because,  imperfectly  ns  I  understand 


In  consequence  of  this  very  judicious  letter,  which 
produced  complete  conviction  on  my  mind,  I  ■hall 
content  myself  for  the  present  with  stating  the  main 
result  of  the  chapter,  which  I  hnve  reserved  for  that 

future  publication,  n  detailed  prospectus  of  which  the 
reader  will  find  at  the  close  of  the  second  volume. 

The  imagination',  then,  I  consider  either  as  pri- 
mary or  secondary.  The  primary  imagination  I 
hold  to  be  ihe  living  Power  and  prime  Agent  of  all 
human  Perception,  and  as  a  repetition  in  tho  finite 
mind  of  the  eternal  act  of  creation  in  the  infinite  I 
am.  The  secondary  I  consider  ns  on  echo  of  the 
former,  co-existine  with  the  conscious  will,  yet  still 
as  identical  with  the  primary  in  the  hind  of  its  agen- 
cy, and  differing  only  in  digrre,  and  in  the  mode  of 
its  operation.  It  dissolves,  diffuses,  dissipates,  in  order 
to  re-create  ;  or.  where  this  process  is  rendered  im- 
possible, yet  still,  at  till  events,  it  struggles  to  idealize 
and  to  unify.  It  is  essentially  vital,  even  as  all  ob- 
jects (an  objects)  are  essentially  fixed  and  dead. 

Fancy,  on  tho  contrary,  has  no  other  counters  to 
plav  with,  but  fixities  ami  definities.    The  Fancy  is, 
indeed,  no  other  tfnn  a  mode  of  Memory  emancipated 
from  ihe  order  of  time  ami  space,  and  blended  with, 
the  present  chapter,   I  m««  cN-aHy  Unit  you  have  d.-nc  too  |  am|  modified  by,  that  empirical  phenomenon  of  tho 
much,  and  yet  not  enough.    You  have  be,n  obliged  to  ..m,t     wi||  w||ich   WQ  ptprcaB  by  ,ll0  w(ml   CHOICE.     But, 

equally  with  the  ordinary  memory,  it  must  receive 
all  it."  materials  ready  made  fn>m  the  law  of  association. 


so  many  link*  from  the  necessity  of  compression.  th.it  wl.it 
remain!*.  l>oks,  (if  I  may  recur  to  my  form*  r  i:l-is  r.ition.)  I.ke 
the  fragment*  of  the  winding  H»-p*  of  an  old  ruined  towe*. 
Secondly,  a  still  stronger  argument,  'at  least,  one  that  I  nm 
sure  will  be.  more  forcible  with  you.)  i*,  that  your  render*  will 
have  both  right  *nd  reuson  to  complain  of  you.  Thii  chap- 
ter, whieb  cannot,  when  it  is  printed,  amount  to  so  little  as 
an  hundred  puges,  will,  of  necessity,  greatly  increase  the  cx- 
pen-e  of  tho  work  ;  and  every  reader  who,  like-  myHelf,  is  nei- 
ther prepared,  or,  perhiip*.  calculated  for  the  study  of  so  ab- 
ftni*e  a  mibject  w>  abstrusely  treated,  will,  as  I  have  bt  fo:o 
hinted,  bo  almost  entitled  to  accuse  you  of  a  sort  of  import- 

40 


Whatever,  more  than  this,  I  shall  think  it  fit  to  de- 
clare, concerning  tho  powers  and  privileges  of  tho 
imagination,  in  tho  present  work,  will  be  found  in 
!  the  critical  essay  on  the  uses  of  tho  supernatural  in 
1  |KH»lry,  and  tho  principles  that  regulate  its  introduc- 
tion ;  which  the  reader  will  find  prefixed  to  the  poem 
•  of  St)t  Vncimt  Mariner. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Occasion  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads,  and  the  objects  originally 
proposed—Preface  to  toe  second  edition— The  ensuing  con- 
troversy, its  causes  and  acrimony— Philosophic  definitions 
of  a  poem,  and  poetry  with  scholia. 

During  the  first  year  that  Mr.  Wordsworth  and  I 
were  neighbors,  our  conversation  turned  frequently 
on  the  two  cardinal  points  of  poetry,  the  power  of 
exciting  the  sympathy  of  the  reader  by  a  faithful  ad- 
herence to  the  truth  of  nature,  and  the  power  of  giv- 
ing the  interest  of  novelty,  by  the  modifying  colors 
of  imagination.  The  sudden  charm,  which  accidents 
of  light  and  shade,  which  moon-light  or  sunset,  dif- 
fused over  a  known  and  familiar  landscape,  appeared 
to  represent  the  practicability  of  combining  both. 
These  are  the  poetry  of  nature.  The  thought  sug- 
gested itself,  (to  which  of  us  I  do  not  recollect,)  that 
a  series  of  poems  might  be  composed  of  two  sorts. 
In  the  one,  the  incidents  and  agents  were  to  be.  in 
part  at  least,  supernatural ;  and  the  excellence  aimed 
at,  was  to  consist  in  the  interesting  of  the  affections 
by  the  dramatic  truth  of  such  emotions,  as  would 
naturally  accompany  such  situations,  supposing  them 
real.  And  real  in  this  sense  they  have  been  to  every 
human  being  who,  from  whatever  source  of  delusion, 
has  at  any  time  believed  himself  under  supernatural 
agency.  For  the  second  class,  subjects  were  to  be 
chosen  from  ordinary  life ;  the  characters  and  inci- 
dents were  to  be  such  as  will  bb  found  in  every  vil- 
lage and  its  vicinity,  where  there  is  a  meditative  and 
feeling  mind  to  seek  after  them,  or  to  notice  them, 
when  they  present  themselves. 

In  this  idea  originated  the  plan  of  the  "Lyrical 
Ballads ;"  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  my  endeavors 
should  be  directed  to  persons  and  characters  super- 
natural, or  at  least  romantic;  yet  so  as  to  transfer 
from  our  inward  nature  a  human  interest,  and  a 
semblance  of  truth  sufficient  to  procure  for  these 
shadows  of  imagination  that  willing  suspension  of 
disbelief  for  the  moment,  which  constitutes  poetic 
faith.  Mr.  Wordsworth,  on  the  other  hand,  was  to 
propose  to  himself,  as  his  object,  to  give  the  charm 
of  novelty  to  things  of  everyday,  and  to  excite  a  feel- 
ing analogous  to  the  supernatural,  by  awakening  the 
mind's  attention  from  the  lethargy  of  custom,  and 
directing  it  to  the  loveliness  and  the  wonders  of  the 
world  before  us;  an  inexhaustible  treasure,  but  for 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  film  of  familiarity  and 
selfish  solicitude,  we  have  eyes,  yet  see  not,  ears 
that  hear  not,  and  hearts  that  neither  feel  nor  under- 
stand. 

With  this  view,  I  wrote  the  "  Ancient  Mariner." 
and  was  preparing,  among  other  poems,  the  "  Dark 
Ladie,"  and  the  "  Christabel,"  in  which  I  should  have 
more  nearly  realized  my  ideal,  than  I  had  done  in 
my  first  attempt  But  Mr.  Wordsworth's  industry, 
had  proved  so  much  more  successful,  and  the  num- 
ber of  his  poems  so  much  greater,  that  my  composi- 
tions, instead  of  forming  a  balance,  appeared  rather 
an  interpolation  of  heterogeneous  matter.  Mr.  Words- 
worth added  two  or  three  poems  written  in  his  own 
character,  in  the  impassioned,  lofty,  and  sustained 


diction,  which  is  characteristic  of  his  genius.  In 
form  the  "Lyrical  Ballads"  were  published  ;  and 
were  presented  by  him,  as  an  experiment,  whether 
subjects,  which,  from  their  nature,  rejected  the  usual 
ornaments  and  extra-colloquial  style  of  poems  in 
general,  might  not  be  so  managed  in  the  language  of 
ordinary  life,  as  to  produce  the  pleasurable  interest 
which  it  is  the  peculiar  business  of  poetry  to  impart 
To  the  second  edition  he  added  a  preface  of  consider- 
able length;  in  which,  notwithstanding  some  pas- 
sages of  apparently  a  contrary  import,  he  waa  under- 
stood to  contend  for  the  extension  of  this  style  to 
poetry  of  all  kinds,  and  to  reject  as  vicious  and  inde- 
fensible all  phrases  and  forms  of  style  that  were  not 
included  in  what  he  (unfortunately,  I  think,  adopting 
on  equivocal  expression,)  called  the  language  of  reoi 
life.  From  this  preface,  prefixed  to  poems  in  which 
it  was  impossible  to  deny  the  presence  of  original 
genius,  however  mistaken  its  direction  might  be 
deemed,  arose  the  whole  long  continued  controversy. 
For  from  the  conjunction  of  perceived  power  with 
supposed  heresy,  I  explain  the  inveteracy,  and  in 
some  instances,  I  grieve  to  say,  the  acrimonious  pas- 
sions, with  which  the  controversy  has  been  conduct- 
ed by  the  assailants. 

Had  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poems  been  the  silly  the 
childish  things,  which  they  were  for  a  long  time 
described  as  being ;  had  they  been  really  distinguish- 
ed from  the  compositions  of  other  poets,  merely  by 
meanness  of  language  and  inanity  of  thought ;  had 
they,  indeed,  contained  nothing  more  than  what  is 
found  in  the  parodies,  and  pretended  imitations  of 
them;  they  must  have  sunk  at  once,  a  dead  weight, 
into  the  slough  of  oblivion,  and  have  dragged  the 
preface  along  with  them.  But  year  after  year  in- 
creased the  number  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  admirers. 
They  were  found,  too,  not  in  the  lower  classes  of  the 
reading  public,  hut  chiefly  among  young  men  of 
strong  sensibility  and  meditative  minds;  and  their 
admiration  (inflamed,  perhaps,  in  gome  degree  by  op- 
position) wis  distinguished  by  its  intensity,  I  might 
almost  say  by  its  religious  fervor.  These  facts,  and 
the  intellectual  energy  «f  the  author,  which  was 
more  or  less  consciously  felt,  where  it  was  outwardly 
and  even  boisterously  denied  ;  meeting  with  senti- 
ments of  aversion  to  his  opinions,  and  of  alarm  at 
their  consequences,  produced  an  eddy  of  criticism, 
which  would,  of  itself,  have  borne  up  the  poems  by 
the  violence  with  which  it  whirled  them  round  and 
round.  With  ninny  parts  of  this  preface,  in  the  sense 
attributed  to  them,  and  which  the  words  undoubtedly 
seem  to  authorize,  I  never  concurred ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  objected  to  them  as  erroneous  in  principle, 
and  as  contradictory  (in  appearance  at  least)  both  to 
other  parts  of  the  same  prefuce,  and  to  the  author's 
own  practice  in  the  greater  number  of  the  poems 
themselves.  Mr.  Wordsworth,  in  his  recent  collec- 
tion, has,  I  find,  degraded  this  prefatory  disquisition 
to  the  end  of  his  second  volume,  to  be  read  or  not  at 
the  reader's  choice.  But  he  has  not,  as  far  as  I  can 
discover,  announced  any  change  in  his  jioetic  creed. 
At  all  events,  considering  it  as  the  source  of  a  con- 
troversy, in  which  I  have  been  honored  more  than  I 
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deserve,  by  the  frequent  conjunction  of  my  name 
with  hit,  I  think  it  expedient  to  declare,  once  for  all, 
in  what  points  I  coincide  with  hit  opinions,  and  in 
what  points  I  altogether  diner.    But  in  order  to  ren- 
der myself  intelligible,  I  must  previously,  in  as  few 
words  as  possible,  explain  my  ideas,  first,  of  a  Poem  ; 
and  secondly,  of  Poetry  itself,  in  kind,  and  in  essence. 
The  office  of  philosophical  disquisition  consists  in 
just  distinction ;  while  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  phi- 
losopher to  preserve  himself  constantly  aware,  that 
distinction  is  not  division.  In  order  to  obtain  adequate 
notions  of  any  truth,  we  must  intellectually  separate 
its  distinguishable  parts ;  and  this  is  the  technical 
process  of  philosophy.    But  having  so  done,  we  must 
then  restore  them  in  our  conception^  to  the  unity  in 
which  they  actually  co-exist ;  and  this  is  the  result 
of  philosophy.    A  poem  contains  the  same  elements 
as  a  prose  composition;   the  difference,  therefore, 
most  consist  in  a  different  combination  of  them,  in 
consequence  of  a  different  object  proposed.    Accord- 
ing to  the  difference  of  the  object  will  be  the  differ- 
ence of  the  combination.    It  is  possible,  that  the 
object  may  be  merely  to  facilitate  the   recollection 
of  any  given  facts  or  observations,  by  artificial  ar- 
rangement; and  the  composition  will  be  a  poem, 
merely  because  it  is  distinguished  from  prose  by 
metre,  or  by  rhyme,  or  by  both  conjointly.    In  this, 
the  lowest  sense,  a  man  might  attribute  the  name  of 
a  poem  to  the  well-known  enumeration  of  the  days 
in  the  several  months : 

"  Thirty  days  hntb  September, 
April,  June,  and  November,"  ice. 

and  others  of  the  same  class  and  purpose.  And  as  a 
particular  pleasure  is  found  in  anticipating  the  recur- 
rence of  sounds  and  quantities,  all  compositions  that 
have  this  charm  superadded,  whatever  be  their  con- 
tents, may  be  entitled  poerns. 

So  much  for  the  superficial  form.  A  diflerenoo  of 
object  and  contents  supplies  an  additional  ground  of 
distinction.  The  immediate  purjwse  may  be  the 
communication  of  truths;  either  of  truth  absolute  and 
demonstrable,  as  in  works  of  science ;  or  of  facts  ex- 
perienced and  recorded,  as  in  history.  Pleasure,  and 
that  of  the  highest  and  most  permanent  kind,  may 
result  from  the  attainment  of  the  end ;  but  it  is  not 
itself  the  immediate  end.  In  other  works  the  com- 
munication of  pleasure  may  be,  the  immediate  pur- 
pose; and  though  truth,  either  moral  or  intellectual, 
ought  to  bo  the  ultimate  end, yet  this  will  distinguish 
the  character  of  the  author,  not  the  class  to  which 
the  work  belongs.  Blest,  indeed,  is  that  state  of  so- 
ciety, in  which  the  immediate  purpose  would  Ik?  baf- 
fled by  the  perversion  of  the  proper  ultimate  end  ;  in 
which  no  charm  of  diction  or  imagery  could  exempt 
the  Bathyllus  even  of  an  Anacreon,  or  the  Alexis  of 
Virgil,  from  disgust  and  aversion! 

But  the  communication  of  pleasure  may  be  the  im- 
mediate object  of  a  work  not  metrically  composed  ; 
and  that  object  may  have  been  in  a  high  degree  at- 
tained, as  in  novels  and  romances.  Would  then  the 
mere  superaddition  of  metre,  with  or  without  rhyme, 
entitle  these  to  the  name  of  poems  ?    The  answer  is, 
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I  that  nothing  can  permanently  please,  which  does  not 
'  contain  in  itself  the  reason  why  it  is  so,  and  not  other- 
I  wise.    If  metre  be  superadded,  all  other  parts  mutt 
I  be  made  consonant  with  it.  They  must  be  such  as  to 
justify  the  perpetual  and  distinct  attention  to  each 
■  part,  which  an  exact  correspondent  recurrence  of  ac- 
j  cent  and  sound  is  calculated  to  excite.    The  final 
I  definition,  then,  so  deduced,  may  be  thus  worded :  A 
poem  is  that  species  of  composition,  which  is  opposed 
to  works  of  science,  by  proposing  for  its  immediate 
object  pleasure,  not  truth ;  and  from  all  other  species, 
(having  Otis  object  in  common  with  it,)  it  is  discrimi- 
nated by  proposing  to  itself  such  delight  from  the 
tohole,  as  is  compatible  with  a  distinct  gratification 
from  each  component  part 

Controversy  is  not  seldom  excited,  in  consequence 
of  the  disputants  attaching  each  a  different  meaning 
to  the  same  word ;  and  in  few  instances  has  this  been 
more  striking  than  in  disputes  concerning  the  present 
subject  If  a  man  chooses  to  call  every  composition 
a  poem  which  is  rhyme,  or  measure,  or  both,  I  must 
leave  his  opinion  uncontroverted.  The  distinction  is 
at  least  competent  to  characterize  the  writer's  inten- 
tion. If  it  were  subjoined,  that  the  whole  is  likewise 
entertaining  or  affecting,  as  a  tale,  or  as  a  series  of 
interesting  reflections,  I  of  course  admit  this  as  ano- 
ther fit  ingredient  of  a  poem,  and  an  additional  merit 
But  if  the  definition  sought  for  be  that  of  a  legitimate 
poem,  I  answer,  it  must  be  one,  the  parts  of  which 
mutually  support  and  explain  each  other;  all  in  their 
proportion  harmonizing  with,  and  supporting  the  pur- 
pose and  known  influences  of  metrical  arrangement 
The  philosophic  critics  of  all  ages  coincide  with  the 
ultimate  judgment  of  all  countries,  in  equally  deny- 
ing the  praises  of  a  just  poem,  on  the  one  hand,  to  a 
series  of  striking  lines  or  distichs,  each  of  which,  ab- 
sorbing the  whole  attention  of  the  reader  to  itself, 
disjoins  it  from  its  context,  and  makes  it  a  separate 
whole,  instead  of  an  harmonizing  part;  and  on  the 
oilier  hand,  to  an  uusustaincd  composition,  from 
which  the  reaper  collects  rapidly  the  general  result 
unattracted  by  the  component  parts.  The  reader 
should  be  carried  forward,  not  merely,  or  chiefly,  by 
the  mechanical  impulse  of  curiosity,  or  by  a  restless 
desire  to  arrive  at  the  final  solution ;  but  by  the  plea- 
surable activity  of  mind,  excited  by  the  attractions  of 
the  journey  itself.  Like  the  motion  of  a  serpent, 
which  t!io  Kgyptians  made  the  emblem  of  intellec- 
tual power;  or  like  the  path  of  sound  through  the 
air;  at  every  step  he  {muses,  and  half  recedes,  and, 
from  the  retrogressive  movement,  collects  the  force 
which  anain  carries  him  onward.  Precipitandus  est 
lihr  spiriliis,  says  Pctmnius  Arbiter,  most  happily. 
The  epithet,  fiber,  here  balances  the  preceding  verb ; 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  more  meaning,  con- 
densed in  fewer  words. 

But  if  this  should  be  admitted  as  a  satisfactory 
character  of  a  poem,  we  have  still  to  seek  for  a  defi- 
nition of  poetry.  The  writings  of  Plato,  and  Bishop 
Tayt.or.  and  the  Theoria  Sacra  of  Burnet,  furnish 
undeniable  proofs  that  poetry  of  the  highest  kind  may 
exist  without  metre,  and  even  without  the  contra-dis- 
tinguishing ubjects  of  a  poem.    The  first  chapter  of 
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Isaiah,  (indeed  a  very  large  portion  of  the  whole 
book,)  is  poetry  in  the  most  emphatic  sense ;  yet  it 
would  be  not  less  irrational  than  strange  to  assert, 
that  pleasure,  and  not  truth,  was  the  immediate  object 
of  the  prophet.  In  short,  whatever  specific  import  we 
attach  to  the  word  poetry,  there  will  be  found  in- 
volved in  it,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  a  poem 
of  any  length  neither  can  be,  or  ought  to  be  all  poe- 
try. Yet  if  an  harmonious  whole  is  to  be  produced, 
the  remaining  parts  must  be  preserved  in  keeping 
with  the  poetry ;  and  this  can  be  no  otherwise  effect- 
ed than  by  such  a  studied  selection  and  artificial  ar- 
rangement as  will  partake  of  one,  though  not  a  pecu- 
liar, property  of  poetry.  And  this,  again,  can  be  no 
other  than  the  property  of  exciting  a  more  continuous 
and  equal  attention,  than  the  language  of  prose  aims 
at,  whether  colloquial  or  written. 

My  own  conclusions  on  the  nature  of  poetry,  in  the 
strictest  use  of  the  word,  have  been,  in  part,  antici- 
pated in  the  preceding  disquisition  on  the  fancy  and 
imagination.  What  is  poetry  ?  is  so  nearly  the  same 
question  with,  what  is  a  poet  f  that  the  answer  to  the 
one  is  involved  in  the  solution  of  the  other.  For  it 
is  a  distinction  resulting  from  the  poetic  genius  itself, 
which  sustains  and  modifies  the  images,  thoughts  and 
emotions  of  the  poet's  own  mind.  The  poet,  de- 
scribed in  ideal  perfection,  brings  the  whole  soul  of 
man  into  activity,  with  the  subordination  of  its  facul- 
ties to  each  other,  according  to  their  relative  worth 
and  dignity.  He  diffuses  a  tone  and  spirit  of  unity, 
that  blends,  and,  (as  it  were.)  fuses,  each  into  each, 
by  that  synthetic  and  magical  power,  to  which  we 
have  exclusively  appropriated  the  name  of  imagina- 
tion. This  power,  first  put  in  action  by  the  will  and 
understanding,  and  retained  under  their  irremiswve, 
though  gentle  and  unnoticed,  control,  [laxis  efferhir 
habenis,)  reveals  itself  in  the  balance  or  reconciliation 
of  opposite  or  discordant  qualities ;  of  sameness,  with 
difference;  of  the  general,  with  the  concrete;  the 
idea,  with  the  image;  the  individual,  with  the  repre- 
sentative ;  the  sense  of  novelty  and  freshness,  with 
old  and  familiar  objects ;  a  more  than  usual  state  of 
emotion,  with  more  than  usual  order ;  judgment,  ever 
awake,  and  steady  self-possession,  with  enthusiasm 
and  feeling  profound  or  vehement;  and  while  it 
blends  and  harmonizes  the  natural  and  the  artificial, 
still  subordinates  art  to  nature;  the  manner  to  the 
matter :  and  our  admiration  of  the  poet  to  our  sym- 
pathy with  the  poetry.  "  Doubtless,"  as  Sir  John 
Davies  observes  of  tho  soul,  (and  his  words  may,  with 
slight  alteration,  be  applied,  and  even  more  appropri- 
ately, to  the  poetic  imagination  :) 

"  Doubtless  this  could  not  be,  but  that  ihe  turns 
Bodies  to  spirit  by  sublimation  strange, 
As  fire  converts  to  fire  the  things  it  burns. 
As  we  our  food  into  our  nature  change. 

From  their  gross  matter  she  abstracts  their  forms. 
And  draws  a  kind  of  quintessence  from  things  : 
Which  to  her  proper  nature  she  transforms, 
To  bear  them  light  on  her  celestial  wings. 

Thus  docs  she,  when  from  individual  states 
She  doth  abstract  the  universal  kin-ls  ; 
Which  then,  rc-clothed  in  divers  nam^s  and  fates. 
Steal  access  through  oar  senses  to  our  winds." 


Finally,  good  sense  is  the  body  of  poetic  genius, 

FANCY  its  DRAPERY,  MOTION  its  Lift,  and  IMAGINA- 
TION the  soul,  that  is  every  where,  and  in  each ;  and 
forms  all  into  one  graceful  and  intelligent  whole. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

The  specific  symptoms  of  poetic  power  elucidated  in  a  critical 
analysis  of  Bhafcspeare's  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  Lucrece. 

In  the  application  of  these  principles  to  purposes  of 
practical  criticism,  as  employed  in  the  appraisal  of 
works  more  or  less  imperfect,  I  have  endeavored  to 
discover  what  tfee  qualities  in  a  poem  are,  which  may 
be  deemed  promises  and  specific  symptoms  of  poetic 
power,  as  distinguished  from  general  talent  deter- 
mined to  poetic  composition  by  accidental  motives, 
by  an  act  of  the  will,  rather  than  by  the  inspiration  of 
a  genial  and  productive  nature.  In  this  investigation, 
I  could  not,  I  thought,  do  better  than  keep  before  me 
the  earliest  work  of  the  greatest  genius  that,  perhaps, 
human  nature  has  yet  produced,  our  myriad-minded? 
Shakspeare.  I  mean  the  "  Venus  and  Adonis,"  and 
the  " Lucrece;"  works  which  give  at  once  strong 
promises  of  the  strength,  and  yet  obvious  proofs  of  the 
immaturity  of  his  genius.  From  these  I  abstracted 
the  following  marks,  as  characteristics  of  original  po- 
etic genius  in  general. 

1.  In  the  "  Venus  and  Adonis,"  the  first  and  most 
obvious  excellence,  is  the  perfect  sweetness  of  the 
versification ;  its  adaptation  to  the  subject ;  and  the 
power  displayed  in  varying  the  march  of  the  words 
without  {Missing  into  a  loftier  and  more  majestic 
rhythm  than  was  demanded  by  the  thoughts,  or  per* 
mi  tied  by  the  propriety  of  preserving  a  sense  of  mel- 
ody predominant.  The  delight  in  richness  and  sweet- 
ness of  sound,  even  to  n  faulty  excess,  if  it  be  evidently 
original,  and  not  the  result  of  an  easily  imitable  me* 
onanism,  I  regard  as  u  highly  favorable  promise  in  the 
compositions  of  a  young  man.  "The  man  that  hath 
not  music  in  his  soul,"  can,  indeed,  never  he  a  genu- 
ine poet.  Imagery  (even  taken  from  nature,  much 
more  when  transplanted  from  books,  as  travels,  toy- 
ages,  and  works  of  natural  history)  affecting  incidents; 
just  thoughts;  interesting  personal  or  domestic  feel- 
ings; and  with  these  the  art  of  their  combination  or 
intertexture  in  the  form  of  a  poem ;  may  all,  by  inces- 
sant effort,  be  acquired  as  a  trade,  by  a  man  of  talents 
and  much  reading,  who,  as  I  once  before  observed, 
has  mistaken  an  intense  desire  of  poetic  reputation 
for  a  natural  poetic  genius;  the  love  of  the  arbitrary 
end  for  a  possession  of  the  peculiar  means.  But  the 
sense  of  musical  delight,  with  the  power  of  producing 
it,  is  a  gift  of  imagination ;  and  this,  together  with  the 
power  of  reducing  multitude  into  unity  of  effect,  and 
modifying  a  series  of  thoughts  by  some  one  predomi 
nam  thought  or  feeling,  may  be  cultivated  and  im 


*  "Avr/p  pvpiovS?,  a  phrase  which  I  have  borrowed  from 
a  Greek  monk,  who  applies  it  to  a  patriarch  of  Constantino- 
ple. 1  murht  have  said,  tli.it  I  have  reclaimed,  rather  tbao 
borrowed  it;  for  it  scorns  to  belong  to  Shakspeare,  de  jars 
singulari.  et  ex  privilegio  nature, 
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proved,  but  can  never  be  learnt    It  is  in  these  that 
"  Poeta  nascitur  non  fit" 

2.  A  second  promise  of  genius  is  the  choice  of  sub- 
jects very  remote  from  tho  private  interests  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  writer  himself.  At  least  I  have 
found,  that  where  the  subject  is  taken  immediately 
from  the  author's  personal  sensations  and  experiences, 
the  excellence  of  a  particular  poem  is  but  an  equivo- 


profound  reflections,  which  the  poet's  ever  active 
mind  has  deduced  from,  or  connected  with,  the  im- 
agery and  the  incidents.  The  reader  is  forced  into 
too  much  action  to  sympathize  with  the  merely  pas- 
sive of  our  nature.  As  little  can  a  mind  thus  roused 
and  awakened  be  brooded  on  by  mean  ond  indistinct 
emotion,  as  the  low,  lazy  mist  can  creep  upon  the 
surface  of  a  lake,  while  a  strong  gale  is  driving  it  on- 


oal  mark,  and  often  a  fallacious  pledge,  of  genuine  ,  ward  in  waves  and  billows. 


poetic  power.    We  may,  perhaps,  remember  the  tale 
of  the  statuary,  who  had  acquired  considerable  repu- 
tation for  the  legs  of  his  goddesses,  though  the  rest 
of  the  statue  accorded  but  indifferently  with  the  ideal 
beauty,  till  his  wife,  elated  with  the  husband's  praises, 
modestly  acknowledged,  that  she  herself  had  been 
his  constant  model.    In  the  Venus  and  Adonis,  this 
proof  of  poetic  power  exists  even  to  excess.    It  is 
throughout  as  if  a  superior  spirit,  more  intuitive,  more 
intimately  conscious,  even  than  the  characters  them- 
selves, not  only  of  every  outward  look  and  act,  but 
of  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  mind  in  all  its  subtlest 
thoughts  and  feelings,  were  placing  the  whole  beforo 
our  view;  himself,  meanwhile,  unparticipating  in  the 
passions,  and  actuated  only  by  that  pleasurable  ex- 
citement, which  had  resulted  from  the  energetic  fer- 
vor of  his  own  spirit,  in  so  vividly  exhibiting  what  it 
had  so  accurately  and  profoundly  contemplated.    I 
think  I  should  have  conjectured  from  these  poems, 
that  even  the  great  instinct,  which  impelled  the  poet 
to  the  drama,  was  secretly  working  in  him,  prompt- 
ing him  by  a  series  and  never-broken  chain  of  im- 
agery, always  vivid,  and  because  unbroken,  often  mi- 
nute; by  the  highest  effort  of  the  picturesque  in 
words,  of  which  words  arc  capriole,  higher,  perhaps, 
than  was  ever  realized  by  any  other  poet,  even  Dante 
not  excepted ;  to  provide  a  substitute  for  that  visual 
language,  that  constant  intervention  and  running  com- 
ment, by  tone,  look  and  gesture,  which  in  his  dra- 
matic works  he  was  entitled  to  expect  from  the  play- 
ers.    His  "Venus  and  Adonis"  seem  at  once  the 
characters  themselves,  and  tho  whole  representation 
of  those  characters  by  the  most  consummate  actors. 
You  seem  to  be  told  nothing,  but  to  see  and  hear 
♦fvery  thing.    Hence  it  is,  that  from  tho  perpetual  ac- 
tivity of  attention  required  on  the  part  of  the  reader; 
from  the  rapid  flow,  the  quick  change,  and  the  play- 
ful nature  of  the  thoughts  and  images ;  and,  above 
all,  from  the  alienation,  and,  if  I  may  hazard  such  an 
expression,  the  utter  alxtrfness  of  the  poet's  own  feel-  ■ 
ings,  from  those  of  which  he  is  at  once  the  painter  I 
anil  the  analyst ;  that  though  tho  very  subject  cannot 
but  detract  from  the  pleasure  of  a  delicate  mind,  yet 
never  was  poem  less  dangerous  on  a  moral  account 
Instead  of  doing  as  Ariosto,  and  as,  still  more  offen- 
sively, Weiland  has  done;  instead  of  degrading  and 
deforming  passion  into  appetite,  the  trials  of  love  into 
the  struggles  of  concupiscence,  Shakspeare  has  here 
represented  the  animal  impulse  itself,  so  as  to  pre- 
clude all  sympathy  with  it,  by  dissipating  the  reader's 
notice  among  the  thousand  outward  images,  and  now 
beautiful,  now  fanciful  circumstances,  which  form 
its  dresses  and  its  scenery ;  or  by  diverting  our  attcn 


3.  It  has  been  before  observed,  that  images,  how- 
ever beautiful,  though  faithfully  copied  from  nature, 
and  as  accurately  represented  in  words,  do  not  of 
themselves  characterize  the  poet.  They  become 
proofs  of  original  genius,  only  as  far  as  they  are  mod- 
ified by  a  predominant  passion ;  or  by  associated 
thoughts  or  images  awakened  by  that  passion;  or, 
when  they  have  the  effect  of  reducing  multitude  to 
unity,  or  succession  to  an  instant ;  or,  lastly,  when  a 
human  and  intellectual  life  is  transferred  to  them 
from  the  poet's  own  spirit, 

"  Which  shoots  its  being  throng h  earth,  tea,  and  air." 

In  the  two  following  lines,  for  instance,  there  is 
nothing  objectionable,  nothing  which  would  preclude 
them  from  forming,  in  their  proper  place,  part  of  a 
descriptive  poem : 

"  Behold  yon  row  of  pines,  that,  shorn  and  bow'd. 
Bend  from  tho  sea-blast,  seen  at  twilicht  ere." 

But  with  the  small  alteration  of  rhythm,  the  tame 
words  would  be  equally  in  their  place  in  a  book  of 
topography,  or  in  a  descriptive  tour.  The  same 
image  will  rise  into  a  semblance  of  poetry  if  thus 

conveyed : 

"  Yon  row  of  bleak  and  visionary  pine*, 
By  twilixh'-plimpse  decerned,  mark !  how  they  flee 
From  i ho  tierce  sea-bla*t,  all  their  tresses  wild 
Streaming  before  them." 

I  have  given  this  as  an  illustration,  by  no  means 
as  an  instance  of  that  particular  excellence  which  I 
had  in  view,  and  in  which  Shakspeare,  even  in  his 
earliest,  as  in  his  latest  works,  surpasses  all  other 
poets.  It  is  by  this,  that  ho  still  gives  a  dignity  and 
a  passion  to  the  objects  which  he  presents.  Unaided 
by  any  previous  excitement,  they  burst  upon  us  at 
once  in  life  and  in  power. 

"  Full  many  a  glorious  morning  have  I  seen 
Flatter  tho  mountain  tops  with  sovereign  eye." 

Shakrpeart's  Sonnet  33. 

"  Not  mine  own  fears,  nor  the  prophetic  soul 
Of  the  wide  world  dreaming  on  thinea  to  come— 


Tho  mortal  moon  hath  her  eclipse  endured. 
And  the  sad  augurs  mock  their  own  pre  sage ; 
Incertnintios  now  crown  thenm'lve*  a.-nured. 
Ami  peace  proclaims  olives  of  endless  aire. 
Now  with  the  drops  of  this  most  balmy  time 
My  love  look;:  frc<li :  nr.d  Ijtath  to  mo  subscribes ! 
Since  spito  of  him  I'll  live  in  this  poor  rhyme. 
While  he  insults  o'er  dull  and  speechless  tribes. 
And  thou  in  this  shalt  find  thy  monument. 
When  tyrants'  crest*,  and  tombs  of  brans  are  rpent." 

Sonnet  107. 

As  of  higher  worth,  so  doubtless  still  more  charac- 


uon  from  the  main  subject  by  those  frequent  witty  or  :  teristic  of  poetic  genius  docs  the  imagery  become, 
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when  it  moulds  and  colon  itself  to  the  circumstances, 
passion,  or  character,  present  and  foremost  in  the 
mind.  For  unrivalled  instances  in  this  excellence, 
the  reader's  own  memory  will  refer  him  to  the  Lear, 
Othello,  in  short,  to  which  not  of  the  "great,  ever* 
living,  dead  man'*"  dramatic  works?  Inopem  me 
copia  fecit  How  true  it  is  to  nature,  he  has  himself 
finely  expressed  in  the  instance  of  love,  in  Sonnet  96. 

"  From  you  have  1  been  absent  in  toe  spring. 
When  prood  pied  April,  dreit  in  all  its  trim, 
Hath  put  a  spirit  of  routh  in  ererj  thing  ; 
That  heavy  Saturn  lau<rh'd  and  leap'd  with  him. 
Yet  nor  the  lays  of  birdi,  nor  the  sweet  emell 
Of  different  flowers  in  odour  and  in  hue, 
Could  make  me  any  summer's  story  tell, 
Or  from  their  proud  lap  pluck  them,  where  they  grew  ; 
Nor  did  I  wonder  at  the  lilies  white. 
Nor  praise  the  deep  vermilion  in  the  rose ; 
They  were,  tho*  sweet,  but  figures  of  delight* 
Drawn  after  you,  you  pattern  of  all  those. 
Yet  seem'd  it  winter  still,  and  you  away, 
As  with  your  shadow  I  with  these  did  play  t 

Scarcely  less  sure,  or  if  a  less  valuable,  not  less 
indispensable  mark 


Toyt/iw  ph  Uoinri- 


•oftf  oijfia  yewatov  \axot, 


will  the  image  supply,  when,  with  more  than  the 
power  of  the  painter,  the  poet  gives  us  the  liveliest 
image  of  succession  with  the  feeling  of  simultaneous- 


i 


ness: 

With  this  he  breakcth  from  the  sweet  embrace 
Of  those  fair  arms,  that  held  him  to  her  heart, 
And  homeward  through  the  dark  lawns  runs  apace : 
Jjook  how  a  bright  star  shooteth  from  the  sky ! 
So  glides  he  through  the  night  from  FintaV  eye. 

4.  Tho  last  character  I  shall  mention,  which  would 
prove  indeed  but  little,  except  as  taken  conjointly 
with  the  former ;  yet,  without  which  the  former  could 
scarce  exist  in  a  high  degree,  and  (even  if  this  were 
possible)  would  give  promises  only  of  transitory 
flashes  and  a  meteoric  power,  is  depth,  and  energy 
of  thought.  No  man  was  ever  yet  a  great  poet, 
without  being  at  the  same  time  a  profound  philoso- 
pher. For  poetry  is  the  blossom  and  the  fragrancy 
of  all  human  knowledge,  human  thoughts,  human  ; 
passions,  emotions,  language.  In  Shakspeare 's  poems, 
the  creative  power,  and  the  intellectual  energy, 
wrestle  as  in  a  war  embrace.  Each  in  its  excess  of 
strength  seems  to  threaten  the  extinction  of  the  other. 
At  length,  in  the  drama  they  were  reconciled,  and 
fought  each  with  its  shield  before  tho  breast  of  the 
other.  Or,  like  two  rapid  streams,  that  at  their  first 
meeting  within  narrow  and  rocky  banks,  mutually 
strive  to  repel  each  other,  and  intermix  reluctantly 
and  in  tumult ;  but  soon  finding  a  wider  channel  and 
more  yielding  shores,  blend,  and  dilate,  and  flow  on 
in  one  current  and  with  one  voice.  The  Venus  and 
Adonis  did  not,  perhaps,  allow  the  display  of  the 
deeper  passions.  But  the  story  of  Lucretia  seems  to 
favor,  and  even  demand  their  intensest  workings. 
And  yet  we  find  in  Shakspeare's  management  of  the 
tale,  neither  pathos,  nor  any  other  dramatic  quality. 
There  is  the  same  minute  and  faithful  imagery  as  in 
the  former  poem,  in  tho  same  vivid  colors,  inspirited 


by  the  same  impetuous  vigor  of  thought,  and  divarg 
ing  and  contracting  with  the  same  activity  of  the 
assimilative  and  of  the  modifying  faculties ;  and  with 
a  yet  larger  display,  a  yet  wider  range  of  know- 
ledge and  reflection ;  and,  lastly,  with  the  same  per- 
fect dominion,  often  domination,  over  the  whole 
world  of  language.  What  then  shall  we  say  7  even 
this :  that  Shakspeare,  no  mere  child  of  nature ;  no 
automaton  of  genius ;  no  passive  vehicle  of  inspira- 
tion possessed  by  the  spirit,  not  possessing  it;  first 
studied  patiently,  meditated  deeply,  understood  mi- 
nutely, till  knowledge,  become  habitual  and  manure, 
wedded  itself  to  his  habitual  feelings,  and  at  length 
gave  birth  to  that  stupendous  power,  by  which  be 
stands  alone,  with  no  equal  or  second  in  his  own 
class ;  to  that  power,  which  seated  him  on  one  of  the 
two  glory-smitten  summits  of  the  poetic  mountain, 
with  Milton  as  his  compeer,  not  rival.  While  the 
former  darts  himself  forth,  and  passes  into  all  the 
forms  of  human  character  and  passion,  the  one  Pro- 
teus of  the  fire  and  the  flood ;  the  other  attracts  all 
forms  and  things  to  himself,  in  the  unity  of  bis  own 
ideal.  All  things  and  modes  of  action  shape  them- 
selves anew  in  the  being  of  Milton  ;  while  Sbak* 
spears  becomes  all  things,  yet  for  ever  remaining 
himself.  O  what  great  men  hast  thou  not  produced, 
England !  my  country !  truly  indeed — 

Mast  we  be  free  or  die,  who  speak  the  tongue 
Which  Shakspeare  spake ;  the  faith  and  morals  bold 
Which  Milton  held.   In  every  thins:  we  are  i 
Of  earth's  first  blood,  have  titles  manifold  ! 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Striking  points  of  difference  between  the  Poets  of  the  present 
age,  and  those  of  the  15th  and  16ih  centuries — Wish  ex- 
pressed for  tho  union  of  the  characteristic  merits  of  both. 

Christendom,  from  its  first  settlement  on  feudal 
rights,  has  been  so  far  one  great  body,  however  im- 
perfectly organized,  that  a  similar  spirit  will  be  found 
in  each  period  to  have  been  acting  in  all  its  members. 
The  study  of  Shakspeare 's  poems  (I  do  not  include 
his  dramatic  works,  eminently  as  they  too  deserve 
that  title)  led  me  to  a  more  careful  examination  of 
the  contemporary  poets  both  in  this  and  in  other  coun- 
tries. But  ray  attention  was  especially  fixed  on  those 
of  Italy,  from  the  birth  to  the  death  of  Shakspeare ; 
that  being  the  country  in  which  the  fine  arts  had 
been  most  sedulously,  and,  hitherto,  most  successfully 
cultivated.  Abstracted  from  the  degrees  and  pecu- 
liarities of  individual  genius,  the  properties  common 
to  the  good  writers  of  each  period  seem  to  establish 
one  striking  point  of  difference  between  the  poetry 
of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  that  of 
the  present  age.  The  remark  may,  perhaps,  be  ex- 
tended to  the  sister  art  of  painting.  At  least,  the 
latter  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  former.  In  the 
present  age,  tho  poet  (I  would  wish  to  be  understood 
as  speaking  generally,  and  without  allusion  to  indi- 
vidual names)  seems  to  propose  to  himself  as  his 
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main  object,  and  at  that  which  ia  the  most  character- 
istic of  hn  art,  new  and  striking  images,  with  inci- 
dents that  interest  the  affections  or  excite  the  curi- 
osity. Both  his  characters  and  his  descriptions  he 
renders,  as  much  as  possible,  specific  and  individual, 
even  to  a  degree  of  portraiture.  In  his  diction  and 
metre,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  comparatively  care- 
less. The  measure  is  either  constructed  on  no  pre- 
vious system,  and  acknowledges  no  justifying  princi- 
ple but  that  of  the  writer's  convenience ;  or  else 
some  mechanical  movement  is  adopted,  of  which  one 
couplet  or  stanza  is  so  far  an  adequate  specimen,  as 
that  the  occasional  differences  appear  evidently  td 
arise  from  accident,  or  the  qualities  of  the  language 
itaelC  not  from  meditation  and  an  intelligent  purpose. 
And  the  language,  from  "  Pope's  translation  of  Ho- 
mer," to  M  Darwin's  Temple  of  Nature,"  may,  not- 
withstanding some  illustrious  exceptions,  be  too 
faithfully  characterized,  as  claiming  to  be  poetical 
for  no  better  reason  than  that  it  would  be  intolerable 
in  conversation  or  in  prose.  Though  alas !  even  our 
prose  writings,  nay,  even  the  style  of  our  more  set 
discourses,  strive  to  be  in  the  fashion,  and  trick  them- 
selves out  in  the  soiled  and  over-worn  finery  of  the 
meretricious  muse.  It  is  true,  that  of  late  a  great 
improvement  in  this  respect  is  observable  in  our  most 
popular  writers.  But  it  is  equally  true,  that  this 
recurrence  to  plain  sense,  and  genuine  mother  En- 
glish, is  far  from  being  general ;  and  that  the  com- 
position of  our  novels,  magazines,  public  harangues, 
&c.  is  commonly  as  trivial  in  thought,  and  enigmatic 
in  expression,  as  if  Echo  and  Sphinx  had  laid  their 
heads  together  to  construct  it  Nay,  even  of  those 
who  have  most  rescued  themselves  from  this  conta- 
gion, I  should  plead  inwardly  guilty  to  the  charge  of 
duplicity  or  cowardice,  if  I  withheld  my  conviction, 
that  few  have  guarded  the  purity  of  their  native 
tongue  with  that  jealous  care  which  the  sublime 
Dante,  in  his  tract  "  De  la  nobile  volgare  eloqiienza," 
declares  to  be  the  first  duty  of  a  poet  For  language 
is  the  armory  of  the  human  mind ;  and  at  once,  con- 
tain* the  trophies  of  its  past,  and  the  weapons  of  its 
future  conquests.  u  Animadverte,  quam  Kit  ab  im- 
proprietate  verborum  pronum  hominibus  pn>labi  in 
errores  circa  res  f  Hobbes  :  Exam,  et  Exmend.  hod. 
Math. — "Sat  vera,  in  hac  vita?  brevitate  et  naturae 
obscuritate,  rerum  est,  qui  bus  cognosce  nd  is  t  em  pus 
impendatur,  ut  confusis  et  multivocis  sermonibus 
intelligendis  illud  consumere  non  opus  est.  Kheu  ! 
quantas  strages  paravere  verba  nubila,  quae  lot  dicunt, 
ut  nihil  dicunt — nubes  potius,  e  quibes  et  in  rebus 
polilicis  et  in  ecclesia  turbines  et  tonitrua  erumpuni! 
Et  proinde  recte  dictum  putamus  a  Platone  in  ( Jorgia : 
'of  av  ra  ovopara  uSu,  ifcrai  teat  ra  xpaypara  :  et 
ab  EpictetO,  *PXH  *ai^ewj«»j  *n  nav  ovoparuv  cirifice- 
**$ :  et  prudenussime  Galenus  scribit,  *n  ru>v  ovopa- 
t*v  X/w?f«$  x*pa%8u(a  Kat  nj*  rwv  irpayparuv  crtra- 
pamt  yrwjiv.  Egregrie  vero  J.  C.  Scaliger,  in  I  Ab. 
1.  de  Plantis:  Est  prtmum,  inquit,  sapient  is  qfficium, 
bene  tentire,  ut  sibi  vivat:  proximum,  bene  loqui,  ut 
patriae  vivaL"    Sennertus  de  Puis :  Difftrenlia. 

Something  analogous  to  the  materials  and  structure 
of  modem  poetry  I  eeem  to  have  noticed  (but  here  I 
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beg  to  be  understood  as  speaking  with  the  utmost 
diffidence)  in  our  common  landscape  painters.  Their 
foregrounds  and  intermediate  distances  are  compara- 
tively unattractive :  while  the  main  interest  of  the 
landscape  is  thrown  into  the  back  ground,  where 
mountains  and  torrents  and  castles  forbid  the  eye  to 
proceed,  and  nothing  tempts  it  to  trace  its  way  back 
again.  But  in  the  works  of  the  great  Italian  and 
Flemish  masters,  the  front  and  middle  objects  of  the 
landscape  are  the  most  obvious  and  determinate,  the 
interest  gradually  dies  away  in  the  back-ground,  and 
the  charm  and  peculiar  worth  of  the  picture  consists, 
not  so  much  in  the  specific  objects  which  it  conveys 
to  the  understanding  in  a  visual  language  formed  by 
the  substitution  of  figures  for  words,  as  in  the  beauty 
and  harmony  of  the  colors,  lines,  and  expression, 
with  which  the  objects  are  represented.  Hence, 
novelty  of  subject  was  rather  avoided  than  sought 
for.  Superior  excellence,  in  the  manner  of  treating 
the  same  subjects,  was  the  trial  and  test  of  the  artist's 
merit 

Not  otherwise  is  it  with  the  more  polished  poets  of 
the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  especially  with  those  of 
Italy.  The  imagery  is  almost  always  general :  sun, 
moon,  flowers,  breezes,  murmuring  streams,  warbling 
songsters,  delicious  shades,  lovely  damsels,  cruel  as 
fair,  nymphs,  naiads  and  goddesses,  are  the  materials 
which  are  common  to  all,  and  which  each  shaped 
and  arranged  according  to  his  judgment  or  fancy, 
little  solicitous  to  odd  or  to  particularize.  If  we  make 
an  honorable  exception  in  favor  of  some  English 
poets,  the  thoughts  too  are  as  little  novel  as  the 
images ;  and  the  fable  of  their  narrative  poems,  for 
the  most  part  drawn  from  mythology,  or  sources  of 
equal  notoriety,  derive  their  chief  attractions  from 
their  manner  of  treating  them;  from  impassioned 
flow,  or  picturesque  arrangement.  In  opposition  to 
the  present  age,  and  perhaps  in  as  faulty  an  extreme, 
they  placed  the  essence  of  poetry  in  the  art  The 
excellence  ut  which  they  aimed  consisted  in  the  ex- 
quisite  polish  of  the  diction,  combined  with  perfect 
simplicity.  This,  their  prime  object,  they  attained  by 
the  avoidance  of  every  word  which  a  gentleman 
would  not  use  in  dignified  conversation,  and  of  every 
word  and  phrase,  which  none  but  a  learned  man 
would  use;  by  the  studied  position  of  words  and 
phrases,  so  that  not  only  each  part  should  be  melodi- 
ous in  itself,  but  contribute  to  the  harmony  of  the 
whole,  each  note  referring  and  conducing  to  the  me- 
lody of  all  the  foregoing  and  following  words  of  the 
same  period  or  stanza ;  and,  lastly,  with  equal  labor, 
the  greater  because  unbet rayed,  by  the  variation  and 
various  harmonies  of  their  metrical  movement  Their 
measures,  however,  were  not  indebted  for  their  vari- 
ety to  the  introduction  of  new-  metres,  such  as  have 
been  attempted  of  late  in  the  "  Alonzoand  Imogen," 
and  others  borrowed  from  the  German,  having  in 
their  very  mechanism  a  specific  overpowering  tune, 
to  which  the  generous  reader  humors  his  voice  and 
emphasis,  with  more  indulgence  to  the  author  than 
attention  to  the  meaning  or  quantity  of  tho  words; 
but  which  to  an  ear  familiar  with  the  numerous 
sounds  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets,  has  an  effect 
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te  that  or  grdlnping  over  ■  fared  mad  in  a 
German  stage-wagon  without  rpringfl.  On  the  con- 
trwy.onr  elder  lards,  both  uf  Italy  ami  England, 
well  as  more  charming  vs- 

rinv,  In1  *■''!: ml'.--  rijinJi lii. ani 'Us,  aijii  fuhilo  " 

lasting  and  enviable  rcfumn.inan.nnil*  then 

nius.  who  thould  attempt  and  realize  a  uui 

abould  recall  (he  high  iinish ;  the  appropria 

the  facility;  the  delicate  proportion;  and.  a 

the  perfuaiveand  omnipresent  grace,  which 

■erred,  oa  in  a  ihrine  of  preciona  amber,  tli 

row"ofCatnl]na,iho-Swaliow."'ihr-Graaihopper,"    j 

and  all  the  other  lUtle  lovca  of  Anncier 

with  bnghl.  though  diminithed  glorien 

youth  and  early  manhood  of  Christian  Europe,  u 

vale*  of  Amo,*  and  (be  gmvea  of  l»is  and  of  Cum 


(ho  with  th«e  should  t 
deeper  pathoa, manlier  reacctkm.and  the  hilm  aai 
imagery,  which  pie  a  value  and  i 
I  not  pa»  away,  to  Ibcr  potai  who  I 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


of  tbe  tenet*  peeaBsr  to  Mr.  Wordewoclb— 
Mm  tabore  all.  fe«  end  rasas  1Mb,)  especially  Batt- 
le lk«  formation  of  a  bmi  dfctioa--Tb*  lass  puts 
tba  product  of  philocn»hcw,  not  clowns  or 
wecou'ellr  ideal  and  avasrte— The  lan- 
of  Mfltoo  ss  mocb  the  langaage  of  reef  Me.  yes,  b> 
ao  than  that  of  too  cottager. 

As  ftr,  then,  as  Mr.  Wordsworth  in  hi*  preface 
contended,  end  most  ably  contended,  for  a  reforma- 
tion in  our  poetic  diction,  at  far  as  he  hat  evinced  the 
troth  of  passion,  and  the  dramatic  propriety  of  those 
figure*  and  metaphon  in  the  original  poets,  which, 
script  of  their  justifying  reasons,  and  converted  into 
mere  artifices  of  connection  or  ornament,  constitute 
the  characteristic  fidaity  in  the  poetic  style  of  the  mo- 
derns; and,  as  ftr  as  he  has,  with  equal  acuteness 
and  clearness,  pointed  oat  the  process  in  which  this 
change  was  effected,  and  the  resemblances  between 
that  state  into  which  the  reader's  mind  is  thrown  by 
the  pleasurable  confusion  of  thought,  from  an  unac- 
customed train  of  words  and  images;  and  that  stale 
which  is  induced  by  the  natural  language  of  impas- 
sioned feeling;  he  undertook  a  useful  task,  and  de- 
serves all  praise,  both  for  the  attempt,  and  for  the 
execution.  The  provocations  to  this  rentonsttanoe,m 
behalf  of  troth  and  nature,  were  still  of  perpetual 
recurrence,  before  and  after  the  publication  of  this 
pretoce.    I  cannot,  likewise,  but  add,  that  the  eom- 
jarison  of  such  poems  of  merit,  as  have  bean  given 
o  the  public  within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  with 


Ed  bor  dell  vago  riao, 

Hor  dell  sereno  ag oaido 

lo  par  cieoo  nsgaardo.   Ma  anal  faff*. 

O  Roes,  il  roattin  tiers  1 

£  ebi  to,  come  neve, 

£'1  mio  cor  taco,  e  la  mia  vita  strogge. 

MADRIOALB. 

Anna  mia,  Anna  doles,  oh  asmpre  dooto 

£  pia  cfaisio  oooeento. 

Quanta  dolcesza  saoto 

In  eol  Anna  diceodo  1   lo  mi  par  proovo. 

No  qui  tra  noi  ritrooTo, 

Ne  tra  eieU  annonia, 

Che  del  be)  nome  mo  pin  doloe  aia : 

Altro  il  Cielo,  alUo  Amors, 

AJtro  bob  snona  l'Eco  del  mio  core. 

MADEIOALI. 

Hor  cbs'l  prato,  e  la  selra  ei  aoolors, 

Al  too  Sereno  ombroao 

Moorine,  alto  Ripoao! 

Deh  ch  vio  ripoai  una  eol  notte,  on  bora ! 

Han  le  (ere,  e  f  li  angelH.  ogoua  lalora 

Ha  qoalcbe  pace;  io  qeando, 

Laaao !  non  tobbo  errando, 

E  oon  piango,  e  bob  crido  f  e  qnal  par  forts? 

Ma  pofebe  bob  aente  egli,  odine.  Morte  ! 

MADRIOALE. 

Riai  e  piaaai  d'Amor;  ne  pero  mai 

Be  non  in  fiamma,  o  'n  onda  o  'n  veoto  action 

Bpeaao  roeroe  trorai 

Crodel ;  sampre  in  me  morto,  in  altri  vieti ! 

Hor  da*  piu  aenri  abyaai  al  Cie)  m'alzai, 

Hor  ne  par  caddi  gioso; 

Btanco  aJ  no  qui  eon  chiuao ! 
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the  roajority  of  those  produced  previously  to  dm  ap- 
PMnmoa  of  that  pretooe,  leave  rodoufeonmymind, 
that  Mr.  Wordsworth  ■  fully  justified  in  baUavinf 
hisefiorto  to  havebeenbynontoai»inea%ctoai  Hot 
only  in  the  verses  of  those  who  professed  their  admi- 
ration of  bis  genius,  but  even  of  those  who  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  hostility  to  his  theory,  and 
a-T*—*-*—  irf  h:T  TiTihnjni  sm  the  imnrmatasi  uf  lit 
principles  plainly  visible.    It  is  possible,  that  with 
these  principles  others  may  have  bean  blended, 
which  are  not  equally  evident;  and  some  widen  am 
unsteady  and  subvertibte  from  the  nannwiwi  or 
imperfection  of  their  basis.    But  it  a  more  than  pos- 
sible, that  these  errors  of  defect  or  ejagf^tatioo,  by 
kindling  and  feeding  the  controveny,  may  have  oon- 
duced,  not  only  to  the  wider  propagation  of  the)  ac- 
companying truths,  but  that,  by  their  frequent  pre- 
sentation to  the  mind  in  an  excited  state,  they  may 
have  won  for  them  a  more  permanent  and  practical 
result.  A  man  will  dojtow  a  pan  utkb  bto  opponent 
the  more  easily,  if  be  feels  himself  justified  in  con- 
tinuing to  reject  a  part    While  there  remain  import- 
ant points,  in  which  he  can  stiU  feel  himeelfin  the 
right,  in  which  he  still  finds  firm  footing  for  continued 
resistance,  he  will  gradually  adopt  those  opfanone 
which  were  the  least  remote  from  bis  own  oonvio- 
tiona,  aa  not  less  congruous  with  hm  own  theory  then 
with  that  which  be  reprobates.    In  like  nsttmer, 
with  a  kind  of  instinctive  prudence,  ho  will  ■*rrfflti 
by  little  and  little  his  weakest  posts,  till  at  length  he 
■earns  to  forget  that  they  had  ever  belonged  to  Urn, 

ors^ectotooomMerthem,eiinost,saaccidimtaland 
M  petty  annexments,"  the  removal  of  which  leaves 
the  citadel  unhurt  and  unendangered. 

My  own  differences,  from  certain  supposed  parts  of 
Mr.  Wordsworth's  theory,  ground  themselves  on  the 
assumption,  that  his  words  had  been  rightly  interpret- 
ed, as  purporting  that  the  proper  diction  for  poetry  in 
general  consists  altogether  in  a  language  taken,  with 
due  exceptions,  from  the  mouths  of  men  in  real  life, 
a  language  which  actually  constitutes  the  natural 
conversation  of  men  under  the  influence  of  natural 
feelings.  My  objection  is,  first,  that  in  any  sense,  this 
rale  is  applicable  only  to  certain  classes  of  poetry ; 
secondly,  that  even  to  these  classes  it  is  not  applica- 
ble, except  in  such  a  sense  as  hath  never,  by  any  one, 
(as  far  os  I  know  or  have  read,)  been  denied  or  doubt- 
ed ;  and,  lastly,  that  as  far  as,  and  in  that  degree  in 
which  it  is  practicable  ,*  yet  as  a  rule  it  is  useless,  if 
not  injurious,  and  therefore,  either  need  not,  or  ought 
not  to  be  practised.  The  poet  informs  his  reader,  that 
he  had  generally  chosen  low  and  rustic  lift ;  but  not 
at  low  and  rustic,  or  in  order  to  repeat  that  pleasure 
of  doubtful  moral  effect,  which  persons  of  elevated 
rank  and  of  superior  refinement  oftentimes  derive 
from  a  happy  imitation  of  the  rude,  unpolished  man- 
ners, and  discourse  of  their  inferiors.    For  the  plea- 
sure so  derived  may  be  traced  to  three  exciting  causes. 
The  first  is  the  naturalness,  m  fact,  of  the  things  re- 
presented.   The  second  is  the  apparent  naturalness 
of  the  representation,  as  raised  and  qualified  by  an 
imperceptible  infusion  of  the  author's  own  knowledge 
and  talent,  which  infusion  does,  indeed,  constitute  it 
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iKinJ  awe  may 

feeling  of  bii  superiority,  awakened  bj 
presented  to  him;  even  n,  fur  Ibe  rami 
kingi  and  greol  barons  of  yore  ntaine 
nrlmU  clowns  and  foul*,  but  more  frequently  shrewd 
and  winy  fellows  in  that  tkanutor.  These,  however, 
were  not  Mr.  Wordsworth'!  objects.  He  choae  low 
nnd  rustic  life.  -  because  in  that  condition  [he  essen. 
m  of  (he  heart  find  a  betler  nil.  in  which 


■mphalic  language; 
because  in  thai  condition  of  lift  our  elementary  feel- 
inga  ro-eiiii  in  a  irate  of  greater  simplicity,  and.  con- 
sequently, may  be  accurately  contemplated,  and  more 
forcibly  communicated ;  became  the  manners  of  ra- 
nt life  germinate  from  Ihoae  elementary  feelings, 
and,  from  the  neceasuiy  chancier  of  rural  oceupo- 


.\ow  it 


dunble;  and.  lastly,  because  in  thai  condition  the 
passions  of  men  are  incorporated  with  the  beautiful 
n*  or  nature." 
ear  lo  me.  that  in  the  moat  interesting 
in  which  the  author  it  more  or  lees  dra- 
ma lie  as  the  "Broihera."  -Michael."  "  Ruth,"  the 
-  Mad  Mother."  4t,  the  persons  introduced  an  by  no 
■neana  taken  from  low  or  rasne  life,  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  those  words ;  and  it  is  not  less  clear, 
lhat  (he  sentiments  and  Language,  as  far  as  they  can 
he  conceived  to  have  been  really  transferred  from 
ihe  minds  and  conversation  of  such  persona,  an  at- 

i  on i iec ted  with  -  Iheir  occupations  and  abode."  The 
thoughts,  feelings,  language,  and  manners  nf  the  shep- 
herd-fanners in  the  vales  of  Cumberland  and  Wesl- 


vinced,  that  for  the  hun 
ufe.acenaii 

not  every  man  that  is  likely  to  be  improved  by  > 
country  life,  or  by  country  labors.  Education,  or 
original  sensibility,  or  both,  moat  are-eirai,  if  tar 
changes,  forma,  and  incidenta  nf  nature  are  lo  prow 
a  sufficient  stimulant.  And  where  Iheee  ara  KB 
sufficient,  the  mind  contracts  and  hardens  by  *st: 

gross,  end  haid-hearted.  Let  Ibe  rosnagetnenr  of  tot 
Pooa  Law!  in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  or  BritloL  br 
compared  with  Ibe  ordinary  diapenaalioa  of  (be  ptct 
rale)  in  agricultural  villages,  when  the  farmtrt  an 
the  overaeera  and  guard  iana  of  Ibe  poor.     If  my  own 

as  well  as  lhat  of  Ihe  many  respectable  country  cler- 
gymen with  whom  I  have  convened  on  Ibe  tnbjKt, 
the  result  would  engender  more  ilian  scepunar. 
concerning  the  desirable  influences  of  low  and  rase 
life  in  and  for  itself  Whatever  may  he  concluded 
on  the  other  aide,  from  the  stronger  local  attachaseai 
and  enterprising  spuil  of  Swiss,  and  other  mom- 
laiiwen.  applies  to  a  particular  mode  of  pastoral  hit. 
under  forma  of  property,  thai  permit  and  beget  raas 
nen  truly  republican,  not  10  rustic  life  in  general,  or 
to  the  absence  of  artificial  cultivation.  On  the  no- 
nary, the  mountaineers,  whose  mannen  have  ben 
so  often  eulogised,  an,  in  general,  better  educated 
and  greater  readers  than  men  of  equal  rank  else- 
where. Bui  when  this  n  not  the  case,  aa  among  ne 
peasantry  of  North  Wales,  the  ancient  mounauai 
with  all  Iheir  tenon  and  all  their  glories,  an  picture) 
to  the  blind,  and  music  to  the  deaf. 

I  should  not  have  entered  so  much  into  detail  spa 
be  the  point*) wart 
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with  gsneric  attributes,  with  the  common  attributes 
of  the  clan;  not  with  such  at  one  gifted  individual 
might  possibly  possess,  but  such  as  from  his  situation, 
it  is  most  probable  beforehand,  that  he  toould  possess. 
If  my  premises  are  right,  and  my  deductions  legiti- 
mate, it  follows  that  there  can  be  no  poetic  medium 
between  the  swains  of  Theocritus  and  those  of  an 
imaginary  golden  age. 

The  characters  of  the  vicar  and  the  shepherd-ma- 
riner, in  the  poem  of  the  "  Brothers,"  those  of  the 
shepherd  of  Green-head  Gill  in  the  "  Michael," 
have  all  the  verisimilitude  and  representative  qual- 
ity that  the  purposes  of  poetry  can  require.  They 
are  persons  of  a  known  and  abiding  class,  and  their 
manners  and  sentiments  the  natural  product  of  cir- 
cumstances common  to  the  class.  Take  "  Michael," 
for  instance : 

An  old  man  stoat  of  heart,  and  itrong  of  limb : 

His  bodily  frame  had  been  fViim  youth  to  see 

Of  an  unusual  strength :  his  mind  was  keen. 

Intense  and  frugal,  apt  for  all  affairs. 

And  in  his  shepherd's  calling  he  was  prompt 

And  watchful  more  than  ordinary  men. 

Hence,  be  had  learnt  the  meaning  of  all  winds. 

Of  blasts  of  every  tone,  and  oftentimes 

When  others  heeded  not,  be  beard  the  sooth 

Make  subterraneous  music,  like  the  noise 

Of  bagpipers  on  distant  highland  hills. 

The  shepherd,  at  such  warning,  of  his  flock 

Bethought  him,  and  he  to  himself  would  say, 

The  winds  are  now  devising  work  for  me ! 

And  truly  at  all  times  the  storm,  that  drives 

The  traveller  to  a  shelter,  summon'd  bun 

Up  to  the  mountains.    He  had  been  alone 

Amid  the  heart  of  many  thousand  mists. 

That  came  to  him  and  left  him  on  the  heights. 

So  lived  he,  till  his  eightieth  year  was  paw'd. 

And  grossly  that  man  errs,  who  should  suppose 

That  the  green  valleys,  and  the  streams  and  rocks, 

Were  things  indifferent  to  the  shepherd's  thoughts. 

Fields,  where  with  cheerful  spirits  he  had  breathed 

The  common  air ;  the  hills  which  he  so  oft 

Had  clirab'd  with  vigorous  steps  ;  which  had  im  press' d 

Bo  many  incidents  upon  his  mind 

Of  hardship,  skill,  or  courage,  joy  or  fear ; 

Which,  like  a  book,  preserved  the  memory 

Of  the  dumb  animals  whom  he  had  paved, 

Had  fed,  or  shelter'd,  linking  to  such  acts. 

So  grateful  in  themselves,  the  certainty 

Of  honorable  gains ;  these  fields,  these  hills, 

Which  were  bis  living  being,  even  more 

Than  bis  own  blood — what  could  they  less  7— had  laid 

Strung  bold  on  his  affections — were  to  him 

A  pleasurable  feeling  of  blind  love. 

The  pleasure  which  there  is  in  life  itself. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  poems  which  are  pitched 
at  a  lower  note,  as  the  "  Harry  Gill,"  "  Idiot  Boy," 
<kc,  the  feelings  are  those  of  human  nature  in  gene- 
ral, though  the  poet  has  judiciously  laid  the  scene  in 
the  country,  in  order  to  place  himself  in  the  vicinity 
of  interesting  images,  without  the  necessity  of  oscrib- 

tpectable  than  Ute  maudlin  tears  of  drunkenness.  Their  tra- 
gic fcenes  were  meant  to  affect  us  indeed ;  but  yet  within  the 
bounds  of  pleasure,  and  in  union  with  the  activity  both  of  our 
understanding  and  imagination.  They  wished  to  transport 
the  mind  to  a  sense  of  its  possible  greatness,  and  to  implant 
the  germs  off  that  greatness,  during  tho  temporary  oblivion  of 
the  worthless  "  thing  we  are,"  and  of  the  peculiar  state  in 
which  each  man  happens  to  bo,  suspending  our  individual 
recollections,  and  lulling  them  to  sleep  amid  the  music  of  no- 
sier thoughts. Friend.  Paces  251  and  252. 

Cc 


ing  a  sentimental  perception  of  their  beauty  to  the 
persons  of  his  drama.  In  the  "  Idiot  Boy,"  indeed. 
the  mother's  character  is  not  so  much  a  real  and  na- 
tive product  of  a  "  situation  where  the  essential  pas- 
sions of  the  heart  find  a  better  soil,  in  which  they  can 
attain  their  maturity,  and  speak  a  plainer  and  more 
emphatic  language,"  as  it  is  an  impersonation  of  an 
instinct  abandonment  by  judgment  Hence,  the  two 
following  charges  seem  to  me  not  wholly  groundless; 
at  least,  they  are  the  only  plausible  objections  which 
I  have  heard  to  that  fine  poem.  The  one  is,  that  the 
author  has  not,  in  the  poem  itself,  taken  sufficient 
care  to  preclude  from  the  reader's  fancy  the  disgust- 
ing images  of  ordinary,  morbid  idiocy,  which  yet  it 
was  by  no  means  his  intention  to  represent.  He  ha* 
even  by  the  "  burr,  burr,  burr,"  uncounteraeted  by 
any  preceding  description  of  the  boy's  beauty,  assisted 
in  recalling  them.  The  other  is,  that  the  idiocy  of 
the  boy  is  so  evenly  balanced  by  the  folly  of  the  mo- 
ther, as  to  present  to  the  general  reader  rather  a 
laughable  burlesque  on  the  blindness  of  anile  dotage, 
than  an  analytic  display  of  maternal  affection  in  its 
ordinary  workings. 

In  the  "  Thorn/'  the  poet  himself  acknowledges, 
in  a  note,  the  necessity  of  an  introductory  poem,  in 
which  he  should  have  portrayed  the  character  of  the 
person  from  whom  the  words  of  the  poem  are  sup- 
posed to  proceed:  a  superstitious  man,  moderately 
imaginative,  of  slow  faculties,  and  deep  feelings;  "a 
captain  of  a  small  trading  vessel,  for  example,  who, 
being  past  the  middle  age  of  life,  had  retired  upon 
an  annuity,  or  small  independent  income,  to  some 
village  or  country  town,  of  which  he  was  not  a  native, 
or  in  which  he  had  not  been  accustomed  to  live. 
Such  men.  having  nothing  to  do,  become  credulous 
and  talkative  from  indolence."  But  in  a  poem,  still 
more  in  a  lyric  poem,  (and  the  nurse  in  Shakspeare'a 
Romeo  and  Juliet  alone  prevents  me  from  extending 
the  remark  even  to  dramatic  poetry,  if  indeed  the 
Nurse  itself  can  be  deemed  altogether  a  case  in 
point,)  it  is  not  possible  to  imitate  truly  a  dull  and 
garrulous  discounter,  without  repeating  the  effects  of 
dullness  and  garrulity.  Howover  this  may  be,  1  dare 
assert,  that  the  parts,  (and  these  form  the  for  larger 
portion  of  the  whole,)  which  might  as  well,  or  still 
better,  have  proceeded  from  the  poet's  own  imagine 
tion,  and  have  been  spoken  in  his  own  character,  are 
those  which  have  given,  and  which  will  continue  to 
give,  universal  delight ;  and  that  the  passages  exclu- 
sively appropriate  to  the  supposed  narrator,  such  as 
tho  last  couplet  of  the  third  stanza  ;*  the  seven  last 
lines  of  the  tenth  ;t  and  the  five  following  stanzas. 


*  "  1'  ve  measured  it  from  side  to  side ; 
'T  is  three  foet  long,  and  two  feot  wide. 

t "  Nny.  ruck  your  bruin— *t  is  all  in  vain, 
1  Ml  tell  you  every  thing  I  know  ; 
Rut  to  the  Thorn,  and  to  the  Pond, 
Which  is  a  little  step  beyond, 
1  wish  that  you  would  go: 
Perhaps,  when  you  are  at  the  place, 
You  something  of  her  tale  may  trace. 


I  Ml  give  you  the  best  help  1  can  : 
Before  you  up  tho  mountain  go. 
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it  .mHfig.  from  ihe  height  to  which 
me  poet  had  previously  lifted  them,  and  to  which  ha 
»  both  himself  and  hit  reader, 
i  compelled  Id  doubt  the   [henry  by 
was  to  be  directed. 

which  the  poet  himself 
d  lo  have  been  governed  by  ii,  and 

inferiority  of  lime  instances ; 


of  dislike  or  disgust.)  became  nrh  Ban  hourly  cna 
monicata  with  the  bat  objecu  from  wfasch  the  bw 
pari  of  language  m  originally  derived ;  and,  became 
from  their  rank  in  society,  and  lb*  imin  n  and  nor 
row  circle  of  their  intercourse,  being  lea  under  the 
•coon  of  Bcial  vanity,  they  convey  iheir  teehaei 
and  not™  in  miopia  and  uneUbonted  iii|iiiaaiisa 


aal«n 


as  general  rule.  "  Too  language,  too,  of  these  men. 
is  adopted,  (purified,  indeed,  Irom  what  appears  lo  be 
11*  real  detects,  from  all  laning  and  mtinnii!  eausi's 


Wkica  mif  hi  nol  bum  iu 
WW*  5  IM  suniawr  le. 


coosirueted  ai  to  be  made  a 

of  grammar,  (wl 

the  lawa  of  universal  logic  applied  to  l^dasasriesl 

■ssfJaSJsasaj  will  iiol  differ  fmra  the  larsjuaee  of  an 

refined  he  may  t 


onvcy  ore  fewer  and  more  iaavt 
anil  clearer  ifnak 


the  consideratioa,  (equally 

palspMBl  nl"  Ilia  faculties,  and  from  lb*  town  wan 
of  Itu-ir  cullii'at >•>».  ainvi  almost  solely  to  conveys 
tuinl-l  faetM.  cither  three  of  his  scanty  iimiiaai 
or  In-  traditional  belief;  while  Iba  arlimlnl  war 
i  triads  ireta  to  discover  and  eipresa  Hmw  i  aaaaaaiaa 
of  things,  or  ibnae  relative  beating*  of  nan  to  fan. 
from  which  iome  more  or  less  general  law  isdeian 
hie  For  fm-u  are  valuable  lo  a  win  laaii  diiefc 
oa  they  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  indwelling  Jse. 
which  i>  the  tree  bring  of  thins*,  the  aole  aaraua 
modes  of  eiistence.  and  in  Ihe  kiuwlcart 
i  consists  our  dignity  and  onr  power 
le  can  I  agree  with  the  aeaertkn,  that  km 

cote*,  the  beat  pan  of  langooge  is  formed-  For.  sK 
if  to  eommunimte  wiili  on  object  imptk*  sooh  ■ 
acquaintance  with  it  as  rrndeis  it  capable  of  bear 
daKriahsUely  reflected  nn,  the  distinct  fcnowMp 
of  nn  uneducated  rustic  would  furnish  •  very  east! 
vocabulary.  The  few  things  and  modes  of  acta, 
requisite  for  his  bodily  convenienwa,  would  aksis  »i 
all  ihe  rest  of 
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phrases  in  hourly  currency  among  our  peasants  were 
traced,  a  person  not  previously  aware  of  the  feet 
would  be  surprised  at  finding  so  large  a  number, 
which,  three  or  four  centuries  ago,  were  the  exclu- 
sive property  of  the  universities  and  the  schools; 
and,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation,  had 
been  transferred  from  the  school  to  the  pulpit,  and 
thus  gradually  passed  into  common  life.  The  ex- 
treme difficulty,  and  often  the  impossibility,  of  find- 
ing words  lor  the  simplest  moral  and  intellectual  pro- 
cesses in  the  languages  of  uncivilized  tribes  has 
proved,  perhaps,  the  weightiest  obstacle  to  the  pro- 
great  of  our  most  zealous  and  adroit  missionaries. 
Yet  these  tribes  are  surrounded  by  the  some  nature 
as  our  peasants  are;  but  in  still  more  impressive 
forms ;  and  they  are,  moreover,  obliged  to  particu- 
larize many  more  of  them.  When,  therefore,  Mr. 
Wordsworth  adds,  "  accordingly,  such  a  language," 
(meaning,  as  before,  the  language  of  rustic  life,  puri- 
fied from  provincialism,)  "  arising  out  of  repeated  ex- 
perience and  regular  feelings,  is  a  more  permanent, 
and  a  fiur  more  philosophical  language,  than  that 
which  is  frequently  substituted  for  it  by  poets,  who 
think  they  are  conferring  honor  upon  themselves  and 
their  art,  in  proportion  as  they  indulge  in  arbitrary 
and  capricious  habits  of  expression ;"  it  may  be  an- 
swered, that  the  language  which  he  has  in  view  can 
be  attributed  to  rustics  with  no  greater  right  than  the 
style  of  Hooker  or  Bacon  to  Tom  Brown  or  Sir  Hogor 
Lf£streoge.  Doubtless,  if  what  is  peculiar  to  each 
were  omitted  in  each,  the  result  must  needs  be  the 
same.  Further,  that  the  poet,  who  uses  an  illogical 
diction,  or  a  style  fitted  to  excite  only  the  low  and 
changeable  pleasure  of  wonder,  by  means  of  ground- 
less novelty,  substitutes  a  language  of  folly  and  vanity, 
not  for  that  of  the  rustic,  but  for  that  of  good  sense 
and  natural  feeling. 

Here  let  me  be  permitted  to  remind  tho  reader, 
that  the  positions,  which  I  controvert,  are  contained 
in  the  sentences — "  a  selection  of  the  real  language 
of  men  ;" — "  the  language  of  these  men,  (i.  e.  men  in 
low  and  rustic  life,)  I  propose  to  myself  to  imitate, 
and,  as  far  as  possible*  to  adopt  the  very  language  of 
men."  u  Between  the  language  of  prose  and  that  of 
metrical  composition,  there  neither  is,  nor  can  l#,  any 
essential  difference."  It  is  against  these  exclusively 
that  my  opposition  is  directed. 

I  object,  in  the  very  first  instance,  to  an  equivo- 
cation in  the  use  of  the  word  "  real."  Every  man's 
language  varies  according  to  the  extent  of  his  know- 
ledge, the  activity  of  his  faculties,  and  the  depth  or 
quickness  of  his  feelings.  Every  man's  language 
has,  first,  its  individualities;  secondly,  the  common 
properties  of  the  class  to  which  he  belongs;  and 
thirdly,  words  and  phrases  of  universal  use.  The 
language  of  Hooker,  Bacon,  Bishop  Taylor,  and 
Burke,  differs  from  the  common  language  of  the 
learned  class  only  by  the  superior  number  and  novel- 
ty of  the  thoughts  and  relations  which  they  had  to 
convey.  The  language  of  Algernon  Sidney  differs 
not  at  all  from  that  which  every  well-educated  gen- 
tleman would  wish  to  write,  and  (with  due  allow- 
ances for  the  undeliberateness,  and  less  connected 


train  of  thinking  natural  and  proper  to  conversation,) 
such  he  would  wish  to  talk.  Neither  one  or  the 
other  differs  half  as  much  from  the  general  language 
of  cultivated  society,  as  the  language  of  Mr.  Words- 
worth's homeliest  composition  differs  from  that  of  a 
common  peasant  For  "real,"  therefore,  we  must 
substitute  ordinary  or  lingua  communis.  And  this, 
we  have  proved,  is  no  more  to  be  found  in  the 
phraseology  of  low  and  rustic  life,  than  in  that  of 
any  other  class.  Omit  the  peculiarities  of  each,  and 
the  result,  of  course,  must  be  common  to  all.  And, 
assuredly,  the  omissions  and  changes  to  be  made  in 
the  language  of  rustics,  before  it  could  be  transferred 
to  any  species  of  poem,  except  the  drama  or  other 
professed  imitation,  are  at  least  as  numerous  and 
weighty  as  would  be  required  in  adapting  to  the 
same  purpose  the  ordinary  language  of  tradesmen 
and  manufacturers.  Not  to  mention,  that  the  Ian- 
guage  so  highly  extolled  by  Mr.  Wordsworth  varies 
in  every  county,  nay,  in  every  village,  according  to 
the  accidental  character  of  the  clergymen ;  the  ex- 
istence  or  non-existence  of  schools;  or  even,  perhaps, 
as  the  exciseman,  publican,  or  barber  happen  to  be, 
or  not  to  be.  zealous  politicians,  and  readers  of  the 
weekly  newspaper  pro  bono  publico.  Anterior  to 
cultivation,  the  lingua  communis  of  every  country, 
as  Dante  has  well  observed,  exists  every  where  in 
parts,  and  no  where  as  a  whole. 

Neither  is  the  case  rendered  at  all  more  tenable 
by  the  addition  of  the  words,  "  in  a  state  cf  excite- 
ment." For  the  nature  of  a  man's  words,  when  he 
is  strongly  affected  by  joy,  grief,  or  anger,  must  ne- 
cessarily depend  on  the  number  and  quality  of  the 
general  truths,  conceptions,  and  images,  and  of  the 
words  expressing  them,  with  which  his  mind  has 
been  previously  stored.  For  the  property  of  passion 
is  not  to  creale,  hut  to  set  in  increased  activity.  At 
least,  whatever  new  connections  of  thought  or  im- 
ages, or  (which  is  equally,  if  not  more  than  equally, 
the  appropriate  effect  of  strong  excitement)  whatever 
general izatious  of  truth  or  experience  the  heat  of 
passion  may  produce,  yet,  the  terms  of  their  convey- 
ance must  have  pre-existed  in  his  former  conversa- 
tions, and  are  only  collected  and  crowded  together 
by  the  unusual  stimulation.  It  is,  indeed,  very  pos- 
sible to  adopt  in  a  |>oem  the  unmeaning  repetitions, 
habitual  phrases,  and  other  blank  counters,  which  an 
unfurnished  or  confused  understanding  interposes  at 
short  intervals,  in  order  to  keep  hold  of  his  subject, 
which  is  Htill  slipping  from  him,  and  to  give  him 
time  for  recollection ;  or,  in  mere  aid  of  vacancy,  as 
in  the  scanty  companies  of  a  country  stage,  the  same 
player  pops  backwards  and  forwards,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  appearance  of  empty  spaces  in  the  pro- 
cession of  Macbeth,  or  Henry  Vlllth.  But  what 
assistance  to  the  poet,  or  ornament  to  the  poem,  these 
can  supply,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture.  Nothing, 
assuredly,  can  differ  either  in  origin  or  in  mode  more 
widely  from  the  apparent  tautologies  of  intense  and 
turbulent  feeling,  in  which  the  passion  is  greater, 
and  of  longer  endurance,  than  to  be  exhausted  or 
satisfied  by  a  single  "representation  of  the  image  or 
incident  exciting  it.    Such  repetitions  I  admit  to  be 
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a  beauty  of  the  highest  kind,  as  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Wordiworth  himself  from  the  song  of  Deborah.  "At 
her  feet  he  bowed,  fie  fell,  he  lay  down ;  at  her  feet  he 
bowed,  he  fell ;  where  he  bowed,  there  he  fell  down 
dead:* 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Language  of  metrical  composition,  why  and  wherein  essen- 
tially different  from  that  of  prose— Origin  and  dementi  of 
metre— Its  Decenary  consequence?,  and  the  conditions 
thereby  imposed  on  the  metrical  writer  in  the  choice  of  his 
diction. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  attempt  is  imprac- 
ticable ;  and  that,  were  it  not  impracticable,  it  would 
still  be  useless.  For  the  very  power  of  making  the 
selection  implies  the  previous  possession  of  the  lan- 
guage selected.  Or  where  can  the  poet  have  lived  ? 
And  by  what  rules  could  he  direct  hi*  choice,  which 
would  not  have  enabled  him  to  select  and  arrange 
his  words  by  the  light  of  his  own  judgment  ?  We  do 
not  adopt  the  language  of  a  class  by  the  mere  adop- 
tion of  such  words  exclusively,  as  that  class  would 
use,  or  at  least  understand ;  but,  likewise,  by  follow- 
ing the  order  in  which  the  words  of  such  men  are 
wont  to  succeed  each  other.  Now,  this  order,  in  the 
intercourse  of  uneducated  men,  is  distinguished  from 
the  diction  of  their  superiors  in  knowledge  and  power, 
by  the  greater  disjunction  and  separation  in  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  that,  whatever  it  be,  which  they  wish 
to  communicate.  There  is  a  want  of  that  prospec- 
tiveness  of  mind,  that  surview,  which  enables  a  man 
to  foresee  the  whole  of  what  he  is  to  convey,  apper- 
taining to  any  one  point;  and,  by  this  means,  so  to 
subordinate  and  arrange  the  different  parts  according 
to  their  relative  importance,  as  to  convey  it  at  once, 
and  as  an  organized  whole. 

Now  I  will  take  the  first  stanza  on  which  I  have 
chanced  to  open,  in  the  Lyrical  Ballads.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  simple  and  least  peculiar  in  its  language. 

"  In  distant  countries  I  have  been, 
And  yet  I  have  not  often  seen 
A  healthy  man,  a  man  full  grown, 
Weep  in  the  public  road  alone. 
But  such  a  one,  on  English  ground. 
And  in  the  broad  highway,  I  met ; 
Along  the  broad  highway  he  came, 
His  cheeks  with  team  were  wol. 
Sturdy  he  seem'd,  though  ho  was  sad, 
And  in  his  arms  a  lamb  he  had." 

The  words  here  are  doubtless  such  as  are  current 
in  all  ranks  of  life ;  and,  of  course,  not  less  so  in  the 
hamlet  and  cottage,  than  in  the  shop,  manufactory, 
college,  or  palace.  But  is  this  the  order  in  which  the 
rustic  would  have  placed  the  words  ?  I  am  grievously 
deceived,  if  the  following  less  comjxict  mode  of  com- 
mencing the  same  tale  be  not  a  far  more  faithful 
copy.  "  I  have  been  in  a  many  parts,  far  and  near, 
and  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  saw  before,  a  man  cry- 
ing by  himself  in  the  public  road ;  a  grown  man  I 
mean,  that  was  neither  sick  n»r  hurt,"  Ac.  &r.  But 
when  I  turn  to  the  following  stanza  in  "  The  Thorn ." 


"At  all  times  of  the  day  and  night. 
This  wretched  woman  thither  goes, 
And  she  b  known  to  every  star, 
And  every  wind  that  blows : 
And  there  beside  the  thorn  she  sta, 
When  the  blue  day-light's  in  the  skies , 
And  when  the  whirlwind's  on  the  bill. 
Or  frosty  air  is  keen  and  still ; 
And  to  herself  she  cries, 
Oh  misery  !  Ob  misery  ! 
Oh  wo  is  me !  Oh  misery '" 

And  compare  this  with  the  language  of  ordinary  men; 
or  with  that  which  I  can  conceive  at  all  likely  to  pro- 
ceed, in  real  life,  from  such  a  narrator  as  is  supposed 
in  the  note  to  the  poem;  compare  it  either  in  the  suc- 
cession of  the  images  or  of  the  sentences,  I  am  re- 
minded of  the  sublime  prayer  and  hymn  of  praise, 
which  Milton,  in  opposition  to  an  established  litur- 
gy, presents  as  a  fair  specimen  of  common  cotemrjo- 
rary  devotion,  and  such  as  we  might  expect  to  hear 
from  every  self-inspired  minister  of  a  conventicle' 
And  I  reflect  with  delight,  how  little  a  mere  theory, 
though  of  his  own  workmanship,  interferes  with  the 
processes  of  genuine  imagination  in  a  man  of  true  po- 
etic genius,  who  possesses,  as  Mr.  Wordsworth,  if 
ever  man  did,  most  assuredly  does  possess, 

M  The  Vision  and  the  Faculty  divuie." 

One  point,  then,  alone  remains,  but  the  most  im- 
portant; its  examination  having  been,  indeed,  my 
chief  inducement  for  the  preceding  inquisition, 
44  There  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  any  essential  difference 
between  the  language  of  prose  and  metrical  composi- 
tion." Such  is  Mr.  Wordsworth's  assertion.  Now. 
prose  itself,  at  least,  in  all  argumentative  and  conse- 
cutive works,  differs,  and  ought  to  differ,  from  the 
language  of  conversation ;  even  as  reading  ought  to 
differ  from  talking.*  Unless,  therefore,  the  difference 
denied  be  that  of  the  mere  words,  as  materials  com- 


*  It  is  no  less  an  error  in  teachers,  than  a  torment  to  the 
poor  children,  to  enforce  the  necessity  of  reading  as  ther 
would  talk.  In  order  to  cure  them  of  singing,  as  it  is  called, 
that  is,  of  too  great  a  difference,  the  child  is  made  to  repeal 
the  words  with  his  eyes  from  off  the  book  ;  and  then,  indeed, 
his  tones  resemble  talking,  as  far  as  his  fears,  tears,  and  treaa 
bling  will  permit.  But.  as  soon  as  the  eyo  is  again  directed 
to  the  printed  page,  the  t-pell  begins  anew ;  for  an  instinctive 
sense  tells  the  child's  feelings,  that  to  utter  its  own  momen- 
tary thought;),  end  to  recite  the  written  thoughts  of  another, 
as  of  another,  and  a  fnr  wi«?r  than  himself,  are  two  widely 
different  thing* ;  and,  no  tho  two  acts  are  accompanied  with 
widely  different  fi<  lirn'8.  po  muni  they  justify  different  model 
of  enunciation.  Jo*"  pli  Lan'-no'er,  among  his  other  sophisti- 
cation* of  (he  excellent  Dr.  Bel:**  invaluable  system,  cures 
tlii*  fault  of  sivptne,  by  hnngins;  fetters  and  chains  on  the 
child,  to  the  music  of  whir  h  one  of  his  school -fellows,  wh-> 
walk*  before,  d<>lefn!ly  clumnrs  out  the  child's  last  speech 
and  confix  i<«n.  hirth,  pari«n»nije,  and  education.  And  Uw 
soul  Ih  nutnbnii!  icuominy,  thin  unholy  and  heart-hardening 
burlceque  en  the  ln>t  fearful  infliction  of  outrnged  law.  in 
pn>noun''in»:  (be  sentence  ut  whieh  the  stern  and  familiarised 
judge  not  (.cldom  bursts  into  tears,  has  been  extolled  as  a 
happy  and  ingeniou*  method  of  remedying — what  t  and  bowl 
— why.  one  extremo  in  order  to  introduce  another,  scarce  less 
distant  from  good  sense,  and  certainly  likely  to  have  worse 
moral  effects,  by  enforcing  a  semblance  of  petulant  ease  aod 
pelf-sufficiency,  in  reprrwion.  and  pr**ible  aftor-porrersion  «t 
the  natural  feeling*.  I  have  to  beg  Dr.  Bell's  pardon  for  this 
connexion  of  the  two  names,  but  he  knows  that  contrast  a 
uo  less  powerful  a  cause  of  association  than  likeness. 
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mon  to  all  styles  of  writing,  and  not  of  the  style  itself, 
in  the  universally  admitted  sense  of  the  term,  it  might 
be  naturally  presumed  that  there  must  exist  a  still 
greater  between  the  ordonnance  of  poetic  composi- 
tion, and  that  of  prose,  than  is  expected  to  distinguish 
prose  from  ordinary  conversation. 

There  are  not,  indeed,  examples  wanting  in  the 
history  of  literature,  of  apparent  paradoxes  that  have 
summoned  the  public  wonder,  as  new  and  startling 
truths,  but  which,  on  examination,  have  shrunk  into 
tame  and  harmless  truisms;  as  the  eyes  of  a  cat,  seen 
in  the  dark,  have  been  mistaken  for  flames  of  fire. 
But  Mr.  Wordsworth  is  among  the  last  men,  to  whom 
a  delusion  of  this  kind  would  be  attributed  by  any 
one  who  had  enjoyed  the  slightest  opportunity  of  un- 
derstanding his  mind  and  character.    Where  an  ob- 
jection has  been  anticipated  by  such  an  author  as 
natural,  his  answer  to  it  must  needs  be  interpreted  in 
some  sense,  which  either  is,  or  has  been,  or  is  capable 
of  being,  controverted.    My  object  then,  must  be  to 
discover  some  other  meaning  for  the  term  "  essential 
difference"  in  this  place,  exclusive  of  the  indistinc- 
tion  and  community  of  the  words  themselves.    For 
whether  there  ought  to  exist  a  class  of  words  in  the 
English,  in  any  degree  resembling  the  poetic  dialect 
of  the  Greek  and  Italian,  is  a  question  of  very  subor- 
dinate importance.     The  number  of  such  words 
would  be  small  indeed,  in  our  language,  and  even  in 
the  Italian  and  Greek;  they  consist  not  so  much  of 
different  words,  as  of  slight  differences  in  the  forms 
of  declining  and  conjugating  the  same  words;  forms, 
doubtless,  which  having  been,  at  some  period  more 
or  less  remote,  the  common  gramma  tic  flexions  of 
some  tribe  or  province,  had  been  accidentally  appro 
pnated  to  poetry  by  the  general  admiration  of  certain 
master  intellects,  the  first  established  lights  of  inspi- 
ration, to  whom  that  dialect  happened  to  be  native. 

Essence,  in  its  primary  signification,  means  the 
principle  of  individuation,  the  inmost  principle  of  the 
possibility  of  any  thing,  as  that  particular  thing.  It 
is  equivalent  to  the  idea  of  a  thing,  whenever  we  use 
the  word  idea  with  philosophic  precision.  Existence, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  distinguished  from  essence,  by 
the  superinduction  of  reality.  Thus  we  speak  of  the 
essence,  and  essential  properties  of  a  circle;  but  we 
do  not  therefore  assert,  that  any  thing  which  really 
exists  is  mathematically  circular.  Thus  too,  without 
any  tautology,  we  contend  for  the  existence  of  the  Su- 
preme Being;  that  is,  for  a  reality  cnrres]x)ndirig  to 
the  idea.  There  is,  next,  a  secondary  use  of  the  word 
essence,  in  which  it  signifies  the  point  or  ground  of 
contro-distinction  between  two  modification*  of  the 
same  substance  or  subject.  Thus  wo  should  he  al- 
lowed to  say,  that  the  style  of  architecture  of  West- 
minister Abbey  is  essentially  different  from  that  of 
Saint  Paul,  even  though  both  had  been  built  with 
blocks  cut  into  the  same  form,  and  from  the  same 
quarry.  Only  in  this  latter  sense  of  the  term  must  it 
have  been  denied  by  Mr.  Wordsworth  (for  in  this 
sense  alone  is  it  affirmed  by  the  general  opinion)  that 
the  language  of  poetry  (i.  e.  the  formal  construction, 
or  architecture  of  the  words  and  phrases)  is  essentially 
different  from  that  of  prose.    Now  the  burthen  of  the 
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proof  lies  with  the  oppugner,  not  with  the  supporters 
of  the  common  belief.  Mr.  Wordsworth,  in  conse- 
quence, assigns,  as  the  proof  of  his  position,  "  that  not 
only  the  language  of  a  large  portion  of  every  good 
poem,  even  of  the  most  elevated  character,  must  ne- 
cessarily, except  with  reference  to  the  metre,  in  no 
respect  differ  from  that  of  good  prose ;  but  likewise 
that  some  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  best 
poems  will  be  strictly  the  language  of  prose,  when 
prose  is  well  written.  The  truth  of  this  assertion 
might  be  demonstrated  by  innumerable  passages  from 
almost  all  the  poetical  writings  even  of  Milton  him- 
self."   He  then  quotes  Gray's  sonnet — 

"  In  vain  to  me  the  smiling  mornings  shine. 
And  reddening  Phabus  Ufa  his  golden  fire ; 
The  birds  in  vain  their  amorous  descant  join. 
Or  cheerful  fields  resume  their  green  aUiis ; 
These  ears,  alas !  for  other  notes  repine ; 
A  different  of  Jut  do  these  eyes  require ; 
My  lonely  anguiah  mtlts  no  heart  hut  mint, 
J9nd  in  my  breatt  the  imperfect  joys  expire  I 
Yet  morning  »mtl*>s,  the  busy  race  to  cheer. 
And  new-born  p Impure  brings  to  happier  men : 
The  fields  to  nil  ihoir  wnnt<*d  tributes  boar, 
To  warm  their  lit* le  Iovpm  the  birds  complain. 
J  fruitless  mount  to  him  that  cannot  hear, 
And  Keep  the  more,  because  I  tceep  in  vats." 

and  adds  the  following  remark: — "It  will  easily  be 
perceived,  thnt  the  only  part  of  this  Sonnet  which  is 
of  any  value,  is  the  lines  printed  in  italics.  It  is 
equally  obvious,  that  except  in  the  rhyme,  and  in  the 
use  of  the  single  word  u  fruitless "  for  fruitlessly 
which  is  so  far  a  defect,  the  language  of  these  lines 
does  in  no  respect  diner  from  that  of  prose." 

An  idealist  defending  his  system  by  the  fact,  that 
when  a*lcep  we  often  believe  ourselves  awake,  was 
well  answered  by  his  plain  neighbor,  "Ah,  but  when 
awake  do  we  ever  believe  ourselves  asleep?"  Things 
identical  must  be  convertible.  The  preceding  pas- 
sage seems  to  rest  on  a  similar  sophism.  For  the 
question  is  not,  whether  there  may  not  occur  in  prose 
an  order  of  words,  which  would  be  equally  proper  in 
a  poem;  nor  whether  there  are  not  beautiful  lines 
and  sentence*  of  frequent  occurrence  in  good  poems, 
which  would  bo  equally  becoming,  as  well  as  beau- 
tiful, in  good  prose ;  for  neither  the  one  or  the  other 
has  ever  been  cither  denied  or  doubted  by  any  one. 
The  true  question  must  be,  whether  there  are  not 
modes  of  expression,  o  construction,  and  an  order  of 
sentences,  which  are  in  their  fit  and  natural  place  in 
a  serious  prose  composition,  but  would  be  dispropor 
tionate  and  heterogeneous  in  metrical  poetry;  and, 
vice  vnrsa,  whether  in  the  language  of  a  serious  poem 
there  m**-  cot  bo  an  arrangement  both  of  words  and 
FcntcnccH.  and  a  use  and  »electi<*ii  of  (what  are  called) 
Jiff  arcs  of  speech,  lx>th  as  to  their  kind,  their  frequency, 
and  their  occasions,  which,  on  a  subject  of  equal 
weight,  would  bo  virions  and  alien  in  correct  and 
manly  prose.  I  contend,  that  in  both  cases,  this  un- 
fitness of  each  for  the  place  of  the  oilier  frequently 
will  and  ought  to  exist. 

And,  first,  from  the  origin  of  metre.  This  I  would 
trace  to  the  balance  in  the  mind  effected  by  that  spon- 
taneous effort  which  strives  to  hold  in  check  the 
workings  of  passion.    It  might  be  easily  explained, 
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□Aisled  by  [he  very  Male  which  it 
how  Ibis  balance  olanBgotiisti  became  organized  into 
merrr.  (in  the  usual  acceptation  ofiliat  lerrn.)  by  i  su- 
pervening act  of  Ihe  will  and  judgment,  consciously, 
and  (uf  the  foreseen  purpose  uf  pleasure.  Assuming 
these  principles  u  I  lie  data  of 


Tormcd  into  roelre  urtijin'i!l'/,by  a  voiunfary  ari,  with 
ihedesiipi.and  fi>r  the  purpwo  uf  blending  dtligtl 

throughout  the  metrical  l»iii:i:ai;t-.  I*  [.roponioiinlly 
disnemible,  Now,  these  two  condition*  nwl  be  re- 
conciled and  co-prcsriU.    There  mtwt  be.  not  only  a 

pirlnership.  but  a  union:  nn  ijiUTpcrir-irar f  ;^-- 

sion  and  will.uf  rpmitamoiu  impulse  andof  po/iMturu 
purpose.  Agnin:  this,  union  can  be  manifested  only 
in  a  frequency  of  forms  and  figures  sfapapotL  [High* 
ally  Ihe  ofT«prini;  uf  iiu^iuii.  fo;[  :i"w  ihe  adapted 
children  of  pMMrJ  sterner  than  Mold  be  desired  or 
endured  where  the  emotion  a  ml  voluntarily  en- 
couraged, and  kept  up  for  Ihe  sakr  of  fluit  pleasure 
which  such  emotion,  so  tempered  and  mastered  by 
the  will,  is  found  rapnlile  of  cm  mi  mica  ling.    It  not 

frequent  employment  of  picturesque  and  vivifying 
language,  than  would  be  natural  in  any  other  cam  in 
which  there  did  not  eii>t,  as  there  does  in  Ihe  present, 
a  previous  ami  nHI  undi-minid,  though,  tacit,  tottpact 
between  the  poet  and  his  reader,  that  the  latter  is  en- 
titled to  eiprct.  and  ilie  former  luund  to  aupply  this 


i  of  pi** 


(and.  ,l-  I  think,  in  ■'. 

difficulty  is  le " 

with  which  ii  must  be  combined,  in  order  ID  pre 
lis  own  cflests  to  any  pleasurable  narrate,  tk 
and  trisyllable  rhymes,  indeed,  (ana  a  lower  of- 
of  wit.  and  attended  to.  eicluaively  Kir   tksir 

mem  ;  ns  in  poor  Smart's  distich  to  the  Wetsk  'SoaiN. 


HaMKDithihsrs.  er  huiuwusnDow'dhK'I 
But.  for  any  po-b'f  purposea.  metre  reeenbl 

le*'.  vvnrlbiesa  or  di 
vivacity  and  spirit  lo 
pcirikinnllv  combined. 
The  reference  to  the  -  Children  of  Ihe  V 

throw  ourselves  back  lor  a  while  into  the  fa 
our  childhood.  This  ballad,  therefore,  are 
del  such  recollections  of  our  own  rhildiai 
us  would  equally  endear  us  to  poem*  si 
Wordsworth  himself  would  regard  as   fan] 
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beard,9*  scared  by  the  tremendous  voice  with  which 
tliis  monster  answered  the  challenge  of  the  heroic 
Tom  Hick  athrift  ! 

If  from  these  we  turn  to  compositions,  universally, 
and  independently  of  all  early  associations,  beloved 
and  admired,  would  the  Maria,  Thk  Monk,  or  The 
Poo*  Man's  Ass  of  Sterne,  be  read  with  more  de- 
light, or  have  a  better  chance  of  immortality,  bad 
they,  without  any  change  in  the  diction,  been  com- 
posed in  rhyme,  than  in  the  present  state?  If  I  am 
not  grossly  mistaken,  the  general  reply  would  be  in 
the  negative.  Nay,  I  will  confess,  that  in  Mr. 
Wordsworth's  own  volumes,  the  Anecdote  for 
Fathers,  Simon  Lee,  Acile  Fell,  The  Beggars, 
and  The  Sailor's  Mother,  notwithstanding  the 
beauties  which  are  to  be  found  in  each  of  them, 
where  the  poet  interposes  the  music  of  his  own 
thoughts,  would  have  been  more  delightful  to  me  in 
prose,  told  and  managed,  as  by  Mr.  Wordsworth 
they  would  have  been,  in  a  moral  essay,  or  pedes- 
trian tour. 

Metre  in  itself  is  simply  a  stimulant  of  the  atten- 
tion, and  therefore  excites  the  question — Why  is  the 
attention  to  be  thus  stimulated  ?  Now  the  question 
cannot  be  answered  by  the  pleasure  of  the  metre  it- 
self; for  this  we  have  shown  to  be  conditional,  and 
dependent  on  the  appropriateness  of  the  thoughts  and 
expressions,  to  which  the  metrical  form  is  superadded. 
Neither  can  I  tsonceive  any  other  answer  that  can  be 
rationally  given,  short  of  this :  I  write  in  metre,  be- 
cause I  am  about  to  use  a  language  different  from 
that  of  prose.  Besides,  where  the  language  is  not 
Mich,  how  interesting  soever  the  reflections  arc  that 
are  capable  of  being  drawn  by  n  philosophic  mind 
from  the  thoughts  or  incidents  of  the  poem,  the  metre 
n«elf  must  often  become  feeble.  Take  the  three  last 
stanza*  of  the  Sailor's  Mother,  for  instance.  If  I 
could  for  a  moment  abstract  from  the  effect  produced 
on  the  author's  feeling*,  as  a  man,  by  the  incident  at 
the  time  of  its  real  occurrence,  I  would  dare  appeal 
to  his  own  judgment,  whether  in  the  metre  itself  he 
found  a  sufficient  reason  for  their  being  written  met- 
rically i 

"  And  thus  continuing,  she  mid. 
I  had  a  ton,  who  many  a  day 
Sailed  on  the  eons ;  but  ho  is  dead  ; 
Id  Denmark  he  wan  caM  away  : 
And  1  have  travelled  Tar  as  Hull,  to  fee 
What  clothe*  he  mil? lit  have  left,  or  other  property. 

The  bird  and  cage,  they  both  were  his ; 

'T  was  my  son's  bird  ;  and  neat  and  trim 

fie  kept  it ;  many  voyages 

This  singing  bird  hath  gone  with  him  : 

When  lost  he  sailed  he  btft  the  bird  behind  ; 

As  it  might  be,  perhaps,  from  boding*  of  his  mind. 

He  to  a  fellow- lodger's  care 

Had  left  it.  to  be  watched  and  fed. 

Till  he  came  back  again  ;  and  there 

I  found  it  when  my  son  was  dead  ; 

And  now,  God  help  me  for  my  little  wit ! 

I  trail  it  with  me,  Sir !  he  took  so  much  delight  in  it." 

If  disproportioning  the  emphonis  we  read  these 
rtanzas  so  as  to  make  the  rhymes  perceptible,  even 
trisyllable  rhymes  could  scarcely  produce  an  equal 
sense  of  oddity  and  strangeness,  as  we  feel  here  in 

4*2 


finding  rhymes  at  all  in  sentences  so  exclusively  col- 
loquial. I  would  further  ask  whether,  but  for  that 
visionary  state,  into  which  the  figure  of  the  woman 
and  the  susceptibility  of  his  own  genius  had  placed 
the  poet's  imagination,  (a  state,  which  spreads  its  in- 
fluence and  coloring  over  all  that  co-exists  with  the 
exciting  cause,  and  in  which 

"The  simplest,  and  the  most  familiar  things 
Gain  a  strange  power  of  spreading  awe  around  them  ;"*) 

I  would  ask  the  poet  whether  he  would  not  have  felt 
an  abrupt  downfall  in  these  varies  from  the  preceding 
stanza? 

"  The  ancient  spirit  is  not  dead ; 
Old  times,  thought  I,  are  breathing  there ! 
Proud  was  I,  that  my  country  brad 
Such  strength,  a  dignity  so  fair ! 
She  begged  an  alma,  like  one  in  poor  estate ; 
I  looked  at  her  again,  nor  did  my  pride  abate." 

It  must  not  be  omitted,  and  is,  besides,  worthy  of 
notice,  that  those  stanzas  furnish  the  only  fair  instance 
that  I  have  been  able  to  discover  in  ail  Mr.  Words- 
worth's writings,  of  an  actual  adoption,  or  true  imita- 
tion, of  the  real  and  very  language  of  low  and  rustic 
lift,  freed  from  provincialisms. 

Thirdly,  I  deduce  the  position  from  all  the  causes 
elsewhere  assigned,  which  render  metre  the  proper 
form  of  poetry,  and  poetry  imperfect  and  defective 
without  metre.  Metre,  therefore,  having  been  con- 
nected with  poetry  most  often  and  by  a  peculiar  fit- 
ness, whatever  else  is  combined  with  metre  must, 
though  it  be  not  itself  essentially  poetic,  have  never* 
thelcss  some  property  in  common  with  poetry,  as  an 
\  intermedium  of  affinity,  a  sort  (if  I  may  dare  borrow 
!  a  well-known  phrase  from  technical  chemistry)  of 
mordaunt  between  it  and  the  superadded  metre. 
Now,  poetry,  Mr.  Wordsworth  truly  affirms,  does 
always  imply  passion,  which  word  must  be  here 
understood  in  its  most  general  sense,  as  an  excited 
:  slate  of  the  feelings  and  faculties.  And  as  every 
passion  has  its  proper  pulse,  so  will  it  likewise  have 
its  characteristic  modes  of  expression.  But  where 
there  exists  that  degree  of  genius  and  talent  which 
entitles  a  writer  to  aim  at  the  honors  of  a  poet,  the 
very  act  of  poetic  composition  itself  is,  and  is  allowed 
to  imply  and  to  produce,  an  unusual  state  of  excite- 
ment, which,  of  course,  justifies  and  demands  a  cor- 
respondent difference  of  language,  as  truly,  though 
not  perhaps  in  as  marked  a  degree,  as  the  excitement 
of  love,  fear,  rage,  or  jealousy.  The  vividness  of  the 
description  or  declamations  in  Donne,  or  Dryden,  is 
as  much  and  as  often  derived  from  the' force  and  fer- 
vor of  the  describer,  as  from  the  reflections,  forms,  or 

!     *  Aliered  from  the  description  of  Night-Mare  in  the  Re- 
.  morse : 

;  "  Oh  Heaven  I'twac  frightful !  Now  run  down  and  stared  at 
j      By  hideous  shapes  that  cannot  bo  remembered  ; 

Now  seeing  nothing,  and  imaging  nothing  ; 

But  only  being  afraid — stifled  with  fear ! 

While  every  goodly  or  familiar  form 

Had  a  strange  power  of  spreading  terror  round  me  :*' 

N.  B.  Though  Shakrpeare  has.  for  his  own  all-justifying 
purposes,  introduced  the  Night- Mare  with  her  own  foals,  yet 
Mair  means  a  Siater,  or  perhaps  a  Hag. 
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incident*,  which  constitute  their  subject  and  mate- 
rials. The  wheels  take  fire  from  the  mere  rapidity 
of  their  motion.  To  what  extent,  and  under  what 
modification!,  this  may  be  admitted  to  act,  I  shall  at- 
tempt to  define  in  an  after  remark  on  Mr.  Words- 
worth's reply  to  this  objection,  or  rather  on  his  objec- 
tion to  this  reply,  as  already  anticipated  in  his  preface. 

Fourthly,  and  as  intimately  connected  with  this,  if 
not  the  same  argument  in  a  more  general  form,  I  ad- 
duce the  high  spiritual  instinct  of  the  human  being, 
impelling  us  to  seek  unity  by  harmonious  adjustment, 
and  thus  establishing  the  principle,  that  all  the  parts 
of  an  organized  whole  must  be  assimilated  to  the 
more  important  and  essential  parts.  This  and  the 
preceding  arguments  may  be  strengthened  by  the  re- 
flection, that  the  composition  of  a  poem  is  among  the 
imitative  arts,  and  that  imitation,  as  opposed  to  copy- 
ing, consists  either  in  the  interfusion  of  the  same, 
throughout  the  radically  different,  or  of  the  differ- 
ent throughout  a  base  radically  the  same. 

Lastly,  I  appeal  to  the  practice  of  the  best  poets  of 
all  countries  and  in  all  ages,  as  authorizing  the  opin- 
ion, (deduced  from  all  the  foregoing,)  that  in  every 
import  of  the  word  essential,  which  would  not  here 
involve  a  mere  truism,  there  may  be,  is,  and  ought  to 
be,  an  essential  difference  between  the  language  of 
prose  and  of  metrical  composition. 

In  Mr.  Wordsworth's  criticism  of  Gray's  Sonnet, 
the  reader's  sympathy  with  his  praise  or  blame  of  the 
different  parts  is  taken  for  granted,  rather  perhaps  too 
easily.  He  has  not,  at  least,  attempted  to  win  or  com- 
pel it  by  argumentative  analysis.  In  my  conception, 
at  least,  the  lines  rejected,  as  of  no  value,  do,  with 
the  exception  of  the  two  first,  differ  as  much  and  as 
little  from  the  language  of  common  life,  as  those 
which  he  has  printed  in  italics,  as  possessing  genuine 
excellence.  Of  the  five  lines  thus  honorably  distin- 
guished, two  of  them  differ  from  prose  even  more 
widely  than  the  lines  which  either  precede  or  follow, 
in  the  position  of  the  words : 

*'  A  different  object  do  thrse  eyes  require  ; 
My  lonely  aofuuh  melts  no  heart  but  mine; 
And  in  my  breast  the  imperfect  joys  expire." 

But  were  it  otherwise,  what  would  this  prove,  but 
a  truth,  of  which  no  man  ever  doubted  ?  videlicet, 
that  there  are  sentences  which  would  be  equally  in 
their  place,  both  in  verso  and  prose.  Assuredly,  it 
does  not  prove  the  point,  which  alone  requires  proof, 
namely,  that  there  are  not  passages  which  would  suit 
the  one,  and  not  suit  the  other.  The  first  line  of  this 
sonnet  is  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  language  of 
men  by  the  epithet  to  morning.  (For  we  will  set 
aside,  at  present,  the  consideration  that  the  particular 
word  "  smiling"  is  hackneyed,  and,  (as  it  involves  a 
sort  of  personification,)  not  quite  congruous  with  the 
common  and  material  attribute  of  shining.)  And, 
doubtless,  this  adjunction  of  epithets,  for  the  purpose 
of  additional  description,  where  no  particular  atten- 
tion is  demanded  for  the  quality  of  the  thing,  would 
be  noticed  as  giving  a  poetic  cost  to  a  man's  conver- 
sation. Should  the  sportsman  exclaim,  "come,  boys! 
M  rosy  morn  coils  you  up"  ho  will  be  supposed  to 


have  some  song  in  his  bead.  But  no  one  snspecti 
this,  when  he  says,  M  a  wet  morning  snail  not  confine 
us  to  our  beds."  This,  then,  is  either  a  defect  in 
poetry,  or  it  is  not.  Whoever  should  decide  in  the 
affirmative,  I  would  request  him  to  re-peruse  any  one 
poem,  of  any  confessedly  great  poet,  from  Homer  to 
Milton,  or  from  Eschylus  to  Shakspeare,  and  to  strike 
out  (in  thought  I  mean)  every  instance  of  this  kind. 
If  the  number  of  these  fancied  erasures  did  not  star- 
tle him,  or  if  he  continued  to  deem  the  work  im- 
proved by  their  total  omission,  he  must  advance  rea- 
sons of  no  ordinary  strength  and  evidence — reasons 
grounded  in  the  essence  of  human  nature;  otherwise 
I  should  not  hesitate  to  consider  him  as  a  man  not  so 
much  proof  against  all  authority,  as  dt  ad  to  it.  The 
second  line, 

"  And  reddening  Phoebus  lifts  hit  goldsc  fire  ;*' 
has  indeed  almost  as  many  faults  as  words.  But  then 
it  is  a  bad  line,  not  because  the  language  is  distinct 
from  that  of  prose,  but  because  it  conveys  incongru- 
ous images ;  because  it  confounds  the  cause  and  the 
effect,  the  real  thing  with  the  personified  representa- 
tive of  the  thing;  in  short,  because  it  differs  from 
the  language  of  good  sense!  That  the  "  Phoebus' 
is  hackneyed,  and  a  school-boy  image,  is  an  accidental 
fault,  dependent  on  the  age  in  which  the  author 
wrote,  and  not  deduced  from  the  nature  of  the 
thing.  That  it  is  part  of  an  exploded  mythology, 
is  an  objection  more  deeply  grounded.  Yet  when 
the  torch  of  ancient  learning  was  re-kindled,  so 
cheering  were  its  beams,  that  our  eldest  poets,  cut 
off  by  Christianity  from  all  accredited  machinery, 
and  deprived  of  all  acknow^Jgtd  guardians  and  sym- 
bols of  the  great  objects  of  nature,  were  naturally 
induced  to  adopt,  as  a  poetic  language,  those  fabulous 
personages,  those  forms  of  the  supernatural  in  nature.' 
which  had  gi\en  them  such  dear  delight  in  the 
poems  of  their  great  masters.  Nay,  even  at  this  day. 
what  scholar  of  genial  taste  will  not  so  far  sympa- 
thise with  them,  as  to  read  with  pleasure  in  Pe- 
trarch, Ciiai.'cer.  or  Spk.nskr,  what  he  would 
perhaps  condemn  ns  puerile  in  a  modern  poet? 

I  remember  no  port  w!i«>e  writings  would  safe- 
lier  stand  the  tent  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  theory,  than 
Spenser.  Vet  will  Mr.  Wordsworth  say,  that  the 
style  of  the  follow  in?  stanzas  is  either  undistinguish- 
ed from  pn*c.  and  ihc  lauuuuge  of  ordinary  life,  or. 
that  it  is  vicious,  and  thut  the  stanzas  are  blots  in  the 
Faery  Queen  ? 

"  By  thin  the  northern  wneoner  bad  not 
Iliii  H«*vi'iif<il(]  ((Mm-  iirlijml  tlio  H!<Mi<ifa<tt  fltarre. 
That  was  in  ore  in  wave*  yr«t  never  w«  t, 
Hut  firm  in  fixt  and  M-mh-ih  lieht  from  far  re 
To  all  that  in  the  wi'<i  dn-ji  wunderinfr.  are. 
And  cheerful  ch:inl:r!i  ««r  with  hw  no«e  thrill 
Had  warned  onei?  that  I'hivhus'r  fieiy  carre 
lu  haste  wan  climbing  up  the  eastern  hill. 
Full  envious  Ui.nt  nitfht  to  Inn*  hi*  room  did  fill." 

Hook  I.  Can.  2.  St.  8. 


*  But  still  more  by  ihe  mechanical  syntcm  of  philosophy 
which  has  needlessly  infected  our  theological  opinions ;  and 
teaching  us  to  consider  l ho  world  in  lis  relation  to  tiod,  as  of 
a  building  to  its  mason,  leave*  the  idei  of  omnipresence  a 
mere  abstract  potion  id  the  state-room  of  our  reasoo. 
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M  At  hM  the  golden  orientall  cat* 
Of  greatest  heaven  gan  to  open  fayre, 
And  Phoebus  fresh  as  brydegrome  to  his  mate. 
Cam*  dauncing  forth,  shaking  bis  doawiu  bay  re, 
And  hurl'd  hi*  g list'ring  beams  through  gloomy  ayre ; 
Which  when  the  wakeful  elfe  perceived,  straightway 
He  started  up,  and  did  him  seife  prepayre 
In  tan-biight  armes,  and  battailous  array ; 
For  with  that  pagan  proud  be  combat  will  tint  day.'* 

£.  1.  Gm.5.St.S. 

On  the  contrary,  to  how  many  passage*,  both  in 
hymn  book*  and  in  blank  verse  poem*,  could  I  (were 
it  not  invidious)  direct  the  reader's  attention,  the 
•tyle  of  which  i*  moat  unpoetic  because,  and  only 


languaged  Daniel ;"  but  likewise,  and  by  the  content 
of  hi*  contemporaries  no  less  than  of  all  succeeding 
critics,  the  M  prosaic  Daniel"  Yet  those,  who  thus 
designate  this  wise  and  amiable  writer,  from  the  fre- 
quent incorrespondency  of  bis  diction  to  bis  metre  in 
the  majority  of  his  compositions,  not  only  deem  them 
valuable  and  interesting  on  other  accounts,  but  will- 
ingly admit,  that  there  are  to  be  (bund  throughout  his 
poems,  and  especially  in  his  Epistles,  and  in  his  Hy- 
men's Triumph,  many  and  exquisite  specimens  of  that 
style  which,  as  the  neutral  ground  of  prose  and  Terse, 
is  common  to  both.  A  fine,  and  almost  faultless  ex- 
tract, eminent  as  for  other  beauties,  so  for  its  perfec- 


because,  it  is  the  style  of  prote  t    lie  will  not  sup- 1   .      !     ..  ...    .  ^  •    »        , 

. .     r  :     .      .  .    .        .  tion  in  this  species  of  diction,  may  be  seen  in  Lamb  8 

pose  me  capable  of  having  in  my  mind  such  verses, ...  •    «      •  •  _V  *  -  .     _^ 

.  °         '  Dramatic  Specimens,  &c.  a  work  of  various  interests 


'*  I  pot  my  hat  upon  my  bead. 
And  walk'd  into  the  strand ; 
And  there  1  met  another  man, 
Whose  bat  was  in  his  band/' 

To  such  specimens  it  would  indeed  be  a  fair  and 
full  reply,  that  these  lines  are  not  bad,  because  they 
are  unpoetic;  but  because  they  are  empty  of  all 
sense  and  feeling,  and  that  it  were  an  idle  attempt 
to  prove  that  an  ape  is  not  a  Newton,  when  it  is 
evident  that  he  is  not  a  man.  But  the  sense  shall  be 
good  and  weighty,  the  language  correct  and  dignified, 
the  subject  interesting,  and  treated  with  feeling;  and 
yet  the  style  shall,  notwithstanding  all  these  merits, 
be  justly  blameable  a*  prosaic,  and  solely  because 
the  words  and  the  order  of  the  words  would  find 
their  appropriate  place  in  prose,  but  are  not  fuitable 
to  metrical  composition.  The  •*  Civil  Wars  "  of  Daniel, 
is  on  instructive,  and  even  interesting  work;  but 
take  tho  following  stanzas,  (and  from  the   hundred 


Specinu 

from  the  nature  of  the  selections  themselves,  (all 
from  the  plays  of  Shakespeare's  contemporaries,)  and 
deriving  a  high  additional  value  from  the  notes, 
which  are  full  of  just  and  original  criticism,  express- 
ed with  all  the  freshness  of  originality. 

Among  the  possible  effect*  of  practical  adherence 
to  a  theory,  that  aims  to  identify  the  style  of  prose 
and  verse,  (if  it  does,  indeed,  claim  for  the  latter  a 
yet  nearer  resemblance  to  the  average  style  of  men 
in  the  viva  voce  intercourse  of  real  life,)  we  might 
anticipate  the  following,  as  not  the  least  likely  to  oc- 
cur. It  will  happen,  as  I  have  indeed  before  ob- 
served, that  the  metre  itself,  the  sole  acknowledged 
difference,  will  occasionally  become  metre  to  the  eye 
only.  The  existence  of  prosaisms,  and  that  they  de- 
tract from  the  merit  of  a  poem,  must  at  length  be 
conceded,  when  a  number  of  successive  line*  can  be 
rendered,  even  to  the  most  delicate  ear,  unrecogniz- 
able as  verse,  or  as  having  even  been  intended  for 


....         jT-i  .    ,  •    .  i  verse,  by  simply  transcribing  them  as  prose;  when, 

instances  which  abound.  I  mijiM  probably  have  se-     r  .i  u     •     ^     i  .i  u      «•    .  1 

,         .     .        _  ..  .      r      r  J  'if  the  poem  bo  in  blank  ven«e,  this  can  be  effected 

lected  other*  far  more  striking :)  l     ...     *  ..  . .  ... 

°  I  without  any  alteration,  or  at  most  by  merely  restoring 

one  or  two  words  to  their  proper  place*,  from  which 

they  had  been  transplanted*  for  no  assignable  cause 


"  And  to  tbc  end  we  may  with  bettor  oanc 
Discern  the  true  docour*e.  vouchee  to  phow 
What  were  the  time*  forejoin*  near  to  these, 
That  the*?  we  mny  with  better  profit  know. 
Tell  how  the  world  fill  into  tlii*  disease  ; 
And  how  so  grout  distcuiper.it  uro  (iidsjf  row ; 
So  shall  we  see  with  what  degree*  it  rnme ; 
How  things  ut  full  do  soon  wax  oat  of  frame." 

"  Ten  kins*  bad  from  the  Norman  conqu'ror  reign'd 
With  in'ermixt  and  variable  fate. 
When  En/Kind  to  her  k  mat  est  height  attnin'd 
Of  power,  dominion,  glory,  wealth,  i.nd  state  ; 
After  it  had  with  much  ado  tustaio'd 
The  violence  of  princes  with  debate 
For  title*,  ami  the  often  mutinies 
Of  nobles  fur  their  ancient  liberties." 

"  For  first  the  Norman,  ronqu'ring  all  by  might. 
By  might  wai  foro-d  lo  ke^p  what  he  hud  gut ; 
Mixing  our  custom*  and  the  form  of  right 
With  foreign  communions,  he  had  brought ; 
Mastering  the  mirbty.  humbling  the  poorer  wight. 
By  ail  rt'veresi  me  iim  that  could  \m  wrought ; 
And  making  the  i*uri-ft*»iun  doubtful,  rent 
His  new-got  slate,  and  left  it  turbulent." 

B.  I.  .S7.  7.  8. 


9. 


*  A«  tho  inrenioun  sentleman,  under  the  influence  of  the 
Tragic  Mii»o,  ronl rived  to  dislocate,  '*  I  wish  you  *  food 
morning,  Sir !  Thank  you,  Sir,  and  I  wish  yon  the  sam*," 
into  two  blank  vene  heroics : 

To  you  a  morning  good,  good  Sir !  I  wish. 
Y«.u,  Sir !  I  thank  -.  to  you  the  same  wish  I. 

In  those  purts  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  works  which  I  h*v* 
'horou;b!y  t.'ud.ed.  I  find  fewer  instances  in  which  this  would 
be  prnriir.'.Me  ih:tn  I  have  met  in  many  poems,  where  an  ap- 
proximation of  prone  has  been  sedulously,  and  on  system, 
guard"!  a*-in«t.  Irvleed,  excepting  the  stanzas  already 
quoted  from  the  Sailor's  .Mother,  I  can  recollect  but  one  in- 
stance, viz :  n  abort  pi  Kin  go  of  four  or  five  lines  in  The  Bro- 
tkfrs,  that  model  of  F.nj^mh  pastoral,  which  I  never  yet  read 
wuh  unclouiied  eye. — "Jam**,  pointing  to  its  summit,  over 
which  they  had  nil  puipo*ed  to  return  together,  informed 
them  tlutt  he  would  wait  for  them  there.  They  parted,  and 
bin  con. rude*  pvt»«d  that  vuy  some  two  hours  after,  hut  they 
did  not  find  him  at  the  appointed  pi  tee,  a  circumstance  of 
which  thtv  took  no  hred;  but  one  of  them  going  by  chance 
into  the  house,  which  at  this  time  was  James's  bouse,  learnt 
thtrt  that  nobody  hud  setn  him  all  that  day."    The  ooly 


;  change  which  his  been  mnde  is  in  the  position  of  the  little 
Will  it  be  contended,  on  the  one  side,  that  these  \  word  ther*  in  ,w"  instances,  the  position  in  the  original  being 

,-   _  ,  i       »     r\  .u ,u^-  .u«.  I  clearly  such  ax  is  not  adopted  in  ordinary  conversation.    Th* 

line*  are  mean  and  sensolew?    Or.  on  the  other,  that  |  othof  woH§  pnntwl  in  £,.„    ^  ^  ^^  ^^ 

they  are  not  prosaic,  and  for  that  reason  unpoetic  ?  ,  though  good  nod  genuine  English,  they  are  not  the  phraae- 

This  poet's  well-merited  epithet  is  that  of  the  M  weU-  \  ology  of  common  conversation,  cither  m  the  word  put  ia  oe- 
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or  reason,  bat  that  of  the  author'!  convenience ;  but 
if  it  be  in  rhyme,  by  the  mere  exchange  of  the  final 
word  of  each  line  for  some  other  of  the  same  mean- 
ing, equally  appropriate,  dignified  and  euphonic. 

The  answer  or  objection  in  the  preface  to  the  an- 
ticipated remark,  "  that  metre  paves  the  way  to  other 
distinctions,"  is  contained  in  the  following  words: 
"The  distinction  of  rhyme  and  metre  is  voluntary 
and  uniform,  and  not  like  that  produced  by  (what  is 
called)  poetic  diction,  arbitrary,  and  subject  to  infinite 
caprices,  upon  which  no  calculation  whatever  can  be 
made.  In  the  one  case,  the  reader  is  utterly  at  the 
mercy  of  the  poet  respecting  what  imagery  or  diction 
he  may  choose  to  connect  with  the  passion."  But  is 
this  a  poet,  of  whom  a  poet  is  speaking  ?  No,  surely ! 
rather  of  a  fool  or  madman ;  or,  at  best,  of  a  vain  or 
ignorant  phantast!  And  might  not  bruins  so  wild 
and  so  deficient  make  just  the  same  havoc  with 
rhymes  and  metres,  as  they  are  supposed  to  effect 
with  modes  and  figures  of  speech?  How  is  the 
reader  at  the  mercy  of  such  men  ?  If  he  continue  to 
read  their  nonsense,  is  it  not  his  own  fault?  The 
ultimate  end  of  criticism  is  much  more  to  establish 
the  principles  of  writing,  than  to  furnish  rules  how  to 
pass  judgment  on  what  has  been  written  by  others ; 
if  indeed  it  were  possible  that  the  two  could  be 
separated.  But  if  it  be  asked,  by  what  principles  the 
poet  is  to  regulate  his  own  style,  if  he  do  not  adhere 
closely  to  the  sort  and  order  of  words  which  he  hears 
in  the  market,  wake,  high-road,  or  plough-field  ?  I 
reply:  by  principles,  the  ignorance  or  neglect  of 
which  would  convict  him  of  being  no  poet,  but  a 
silly  or  presumptuous  usurper  of  the  name !  By  the 
principles  of  grammar,  logic,  psychology !  In  one 
word,  by  such  a  knowledge  of  the  facts,  material  and 
spiritual,  that  most  appertuin  to  his  art,  as.  if  it  have 
been  governed  and  applied  by  good  sense,  and  ren- 
dered instinctive  by  habit,  becomes  the  representative 
and  reward  of  our  past  conscious  reasonings,  insights, 
and  conclusions,  and  acquires  the  name  of  taste. 
By  what  rule  that  does  not  leave  the  reader  at  the 
poet's  mercy,  and  the  poet  at  his  own,  is  the  latter  to 
distinguish  between  the  language  suitable  to  sup- 
pressed, and  the  language  which  is  characteristic  of 
indulged,  anger?  Or  between  that  of  rage  and  that 
of  jealousy?  Is  it  obtained  by  wandering  about  in 
search  of  angry  or  jealous  people  in  uncultivated 
society,  in  order  to  copy  their  words?  Or  not  far 
rather  by  the  power  of  imagination  proceeding  upon 
the  all  in  each  of  human  nature?  By  meditation, 
rather  than  by  observation  t  And  by  the  latter  in 
consequence  only  of  the  former?  As  eyes,  for 
which  the  former  has  predetermined  their  field  of 
vision,  and  to  which,  as  to  its  organ,  it  communion  tea 
a  microscopic  power?  There  is  not,  I  firmly  believe, 
a  man  now  living,  who  has  from  his  own  inward  ex- 
perience, a  clearer  intuition  than   Mr.  Wordsworth 

position,  or  in  the  connection  by  the  genitive  pronoun.  Men 
in  general  would  havo  Mid,  "  but  that  was  a  circumitance 
they  paid  no  attention  to.  or  took  no  notice  of,"  and  the  lan- 
guage is,  on  the  theory  of  the  preface,  justified  only  by  the 
narrator's  beins  the  Vicar.  Yet  if  any  car  could  suspect  that 
these  sentences  were  over  printe  1  a*  metre,  on  those  very 
words  alone  could  the  suspicion  have  been  grounded. 


himself,  that  the  last  mentioned  are  the  true  aonroti 
of  genial  discrimination.  Through  the  same  process 
and  by  the  same  creative  agency,' will  the  poet  dis- 
tinguish the  degreo  and  kind  of  the  excitement  pro- 
duced by  the  very  act  of  poetic  composition.  As  in- 
tuitively will  he  know,  what  differences  df  style  it 
at  once  inspires  and  justifies;  what  intermixture  of 
conscious  volition  is  natural  to  that  state;  and  in 
what  instances  such  figures  and  colors  of  speech  de- 
generate into  mere  creatures  of  an  arbitrary  purpose, 
cold  technical  artifices  of  ornament  or  connection. 
For  even  as  truth  is  its  own  light  and  evidence,  dis- 
covering at  once  itself  and  falsehood,  so  w  it  the  pre- 
rogative of  poetic  genius  to  distinguish,  by  parental 
instinct,  its  proper  offspring  from  the  changelings 
which  the  gnomes  of  vanity  or  the  fairies  of  fashion 
may  have  laid  in  ks  cradle,  or  called  by  its  names. 
Could  a  rule  be  given  from  without,  poetry  would 
cease  to  be  poetry,  and  sink  into  a  mechanical  art 
It  would  be  popguns  not  70117(1$.  The  rides  of  the 
imagination  are  themselves  the  very  powers  of 
growth  and  production.  The  words  to  which  they 
are  deducible  present  only  the  outlines  and  external 
appearance  of  the  fruit.  A  deceptive  counterfeit  of 
the  superficial  form  and  colors  may  be  elaborated ; 
but  the  marble  peach  feels  cold  and  heavy,  and 
children  only  put  it  to  their  mouths.  We  find  no  dr£ 
ficulty  in  admitting  as  excellent,  and  the  legitimate 
language  of  poetic  fervor  self-impassioned,  Donni's 
apostrophe  to  the  Sun  in  the  second  stanza  of  tut 
"  Progress  of  the  Soul." 

"  Thee,  eye  of  heaven  !  this  great  soul  envies  not : 
liy  thy  male  force  is  all  we  have,  begot. 
In  the  first  East  thou  now  beginn'sl  to  shine. 
Suck'ft  early  balm  and  island  spices  there  ; 
And  wilt  anon  in  thy  looso-rcin'd  career 
At  Tnpm,  Po,  Seine,  Thames,  and  Danow  dine. 
And  sew  at  niuht  this  wostern  world  of  mine : 
Yet  ha*t  thou  not  more  nntinn*  seen,  than  she, 
Who  before  thee  one  day  bernn  to  be, 
And,  thy  fruit  light  being  qu'euch'd,  shall  long,  long  out-lrrs 
thee!" 

Or  the  next  stanza  but  one  : 

"Great  destiny,  the^ommiMtary  of  God, 
That  hft!<l  marked  out  a  path  and  period 
For  ev'ry  thing  !    Who,  where  wo  offspring  took, 
Our  ways  and  ends  wo'st  at  one  instant :  thou 
Knot  of  all  ci'ises !    Thou,  whose  changeless  brow 
Ne'er  smiles  or  frowns  !    O  vouchsafe  thou  to  look 
And  show  my  story  in  thy  eternal  book,"  &c. 

As  little  difficulty  do  we  find  in  excluding  from 
the  honors  of  unaffected  warmth  and  elevation  the 
madness  prepense  of  Pseudo-poesy,  or  the  startling 
hysteric  of  weakness  over-exerting  itself,  which  bursts 
on  the  unprepared  reader  in  sundry  odes  and  apos- 
trophes to  abstract  terms.  Such  are  the  Odes  to 
Jealousy,  to  Hope,  to  Oblivion,  and  the  like  in  Dods- 
ley's  collection,  and  the  magazines  of  that  day,  which 
seldom  fail  to  remind  me  of  an  Oxford  copy  of  verses 
on  the  two  Scttoxs,  commencing  with 

"  Inoculation,  heavenly  maid!  descend  !" 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  men  of  undoubted 
talents,  and  even  poets  of  true,  though  not  of  first* 
rate  genius,  have,  from  a  mistaken  theory,  deluded 
both  themselves  and  others  in  the  opposite  extreme 
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,  to  a  company  of  sensible  and  well-edu- 
sn,  the  introductory  period  of  Cowley 't 
his  "  Pindaric  Odes,  written  in  imitation 
ind  manner  of  the  Odes  of  Pindar.*'  M  If 
*y)  a  man  should  undertake  to  translate 
•d  for  word,  it  would  be  thought  thnt  one 
ad  translated  another;  as  may  appear, 
tat  understands  not  the  original,  reads  the 
jction  of  him  into  Latin  prose,  than  which 
ros  more  raving.**  I  then  proceeded  with 
s  version  of  the  second  Olympic,  composed 
i table  purpose  of  rationalizing  the  Theban 


ill  harmonious  things, 
ords  and  speaking  strings, 
what  hero,  wilt  thou  sine  1 
iy  man  to  cqnil  g lories  brinff  1 
n  thy  noble  choice, 

bills  aiound  refloci  the  irance  of  thy  voice. 
)  Jovo  belong, 
sa  claim  thy  tomt. 
d-fruiu  of  war,  th'  Olympie  fames, 
r'd  up  to  Jove; 
;hy  strings  may  move ! 

nt  man  to  join  with  these  can  worthy  prove  T 
i  boldly  to  their  sacred  names ; 
nest  honor  claims ; 
10  man  fives  place; 
sa's  and  in  Virtne's  race ; 
e,  and  be  alone, 
n  swift  forefathers  has  oatgone.' ' 

9  company  exclaimed,  with  the  full  assent 
hat  if  the  original  were  madder  than  this, 
ncurably  mad.  I  then  translated  the  ode 
«ek,  and,  as  nearly  as  possible,  word  for 
the  impression  was,  that  in  the  general 
>f  the  periods,  in  the  form  of  the  conncc- 
liisitions,  and  in  the  sober  mnjesty  of  lofty 
peered  to  them  to  approach  more  nearly 
her  poetry  they  had  heard,  to  the  style  of 
i  the  prophetic  books.  The  first  strophe 
as  a  specimen : 

strolling  hymns  !  {or)  ye  hymns  the  sovereigns 

»! 

?  what  Hero  ? 

shall  we  celebrate  ? 

is  of  Jove, 

mpiad  (or  the  Olympic  games)  did  Hercules  es- 

uits  of  the  spoils  of  war. 

for  the  four-horsed  car, 
ictory  to  him, 

ns  now  to  voice  aloud  ; 
he  Hospitable, 
k  of  Agrigentum, 
k1  fathers 
r,  even  him 
rves  bis  native  city  erect  and  safe." 

uch  rhetorical  caprices  condemn  able  only 
eviabon  from  the  language  of  real  life? 
y  by  no  other  means  to  be  precluded,  but 
?tion  of  all  distinctions  between  prose  and 
that  of  metre?  Surely,  good  t*cn*e,  and  a 
isight  into  the  constitution  of  the  human 
d  be  amply  sufficient  to  prove,  that  such 
id  such  combinations  arc  the  native  pro- 
r  of  the  fancy  nor  of  the  imagination ;  that 
ion  consists  in  the  excitement  of  surprise 


by  the  juxta-position  and  apparent  reconciliation  of 
widely  different  or  incompatible  things.  As  when, 
for  instance,  the  hills  are  made  to  reflect  the  image 
of  a  voice.  Surely,  no  unusual  taste  is  requisite  to 
see  clearly,  that  this  compulsory  juxta-position  is 
not  produced  by  the  presentation  of  impressive  or  de- 
lightful forms  to  the  inward  vision,  nor  by  any  sym- 
pathy with  the  modifying  powers  with  which  the 
genius  of  the  poet  had  united  and  inspirited  all  the 
objects  of  his  thought ;  that  it  is  therefore  a  species 
of  toif,  a  pure  work  of  the  willy  and  implies  a  leisure 
and  self-possession  both  of  thought  and  of  feeling,  in- 
compatible with  the  steady  fervor  of  a  mind  pos- 
sessed and  filled  with  the  grandeur  of  its  subject  To 
sum  up  the  whole  in  one  sentence :  When  a  poem, 
or  a  port  of  a  poem,  shall  be  adduced,  which  is  evi- 
dently vicious  in  the  figures  and  contexture  of  its 
style,  yet  for  the  condemnation  of  which  no  reason 
can  be  assigned,  except  that  it  differs  from  the  style 
in  which  men  actually  converse ;  then,  and  not  till 
then,  can  I  hold  this  theory  to  bo  either  plausible  or 
practicable,  or  capable  of  furnishing  either  rule,  guid- 
ance, or  precaution,  that  might  not,  more  easily  and 
more  safely,  as  well  as  more  naturally,  have  been 
deduced  in  the  author's  own  mind,  from  considera- 
tions of  grammar,  logic,  and  the  troth  and  nature  of 
things,  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  works,  whose 
fame  is  not  of  one  country,  nor  of  oki  age. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Continuation— Concerning  the  real  oluect  which,  it  is  proba- 
ble, Mr.  Wordsworth  had  before  him  in  bis  critical  preface- 
Elucidation  and  application  of  this. 

It  might  appear  from  some  passages  in  the  former 
part  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  preface,  that  he  meant  to 
confine  his  theory  of  style,  and  the  necessity  of  a 
close  accordance  with  the  actual  language  of  men,  to 
those  particular  subjects  from  low  and  rustic  life, 
which,  by  way  of  experiment,  he  had  purposed  to 
naturalize  as  a  new  species  in  our  English  poetry. 
But  from  the  train  of  argument  that  follows ;  from 
the  reference  to  Milton ;  and  from  the  spirit  of  his 
critique  on  Gray's  sonnet,  those  sentences  appear  to 
have  been  rather  courtesies  of  modesty  than  actual 
limitations  of  his  system.  Yet  so  groundless  does 
this  system  appear  on  a  'close  examination ;  and  so 
si  range  and  overwhelming  in  its  consequences,*  that 
I  cannot,  and  I  do  not,  believe  that  the  poet  did  ever 
himself  adopt  it  in  the  unqualified  sense  in  which  his 
expressions  have  been   understood   by  others,  and 

*  I  had  in  my  mind  the  striking  but  untranslatable  epithet, 
which  the  celebrated  MondHowhn  applied  to  the  great 
founder  of  the  Critical  Philosophy,  "  Dtr  aJletzrrmalmnde 
Kant,"  i.  e.  the  oH-Decruthing,  or  rather  the  alt-tn-notkinir 
crnMking  Kant.  In  the  facility  and  l»rc«  of  compound  epi- 
thets, the  German,  from  the  numb*  r  of  it*  cases  and  inflections, 
approaches  to  the  Greek  :  that  language  so 

"  Bless'd  in  the  happy  marnago  of  sweet  words." 

It  is  in  the  wofnl  harshness  of  its  sounds  alone  that  the 
German  need  shrink  from  the  comparison. 
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which,  indeed,  according  to  all  the  common  lawa  of 
interpretation,  they  seem  to  bear.  What  then  did  he 
mean?  I  apprehend,  that  in  the  clear  perception, 
not  unaccompanied  with  disgust  or  contempt,  to  the 
gaudy  affectations  of  a  style  which  passed  too  current 
with  too  many  for  poetic  diction,  (though  in  truth,  it 
had  as  little  pretensions  to  poetry  as  to  logic  or  com- 
mon sense,)  he  narrowed  his  view  for  the  time;  and 
feeling  a  justifiable  preference  for  the  language  of 
nature  and  of  good  sense,  even  in  its  humblest  and 
least  ornamented  forms,  he  suffered  himself  to  ex- 
press, in  terms  at  once  too  large  and  too  exclusive,  his 
predilection  for  a  style  the  most  remote  possible  from 
the  false  and  showy  splendor  which  he  wished  to  ex- 
plode. It  is  possible,  that  this  predilection,  at  first 
merely  comparative,  deviated  for  a  time  into  direct 
partiality.  But  the  real  object  which  he  hod  in  view 
was,  I  doubt  not,  a  species  of  excellence  which  had 
been  long  before  most  happily  characterized  by  the 
judicious  and  amiable  Garve,  whose  works  are  so 
justly  beloved  and  esteemed  by  the  Germans,  in  his 
remarks  on  Gellert,  (see  Sammlung  Einiger  Ab- 
handlunged  von  Christian  Garve)  from  which  the 
following  is  literally  translated.  M  The  talent  that  is 
required  in  order  to  make  excellent  verses,  is  perhaps 
greater  than  the  philosopher  is  ready  to  admit,  or 
would  find  it  in  his  power  to  acquire:  the  talent  to 
seek  only  the  apt  expression  of  the  thought,  and  yet 
to  find  at  the  same  time  with  it  the  rhyme  and  the 
metre.  Gellert  possessed  this  happy  gift,  if  ever  any 
one  of  our  poets  possessed  it ;  and  nothing  perhaps  con* 
tributed  more  to  the  great  and  universal  impression 
which  his  fables  made  on  their  first  publication,  or 
conduces  more  to  their  continued  popularity.  It  was 
a  strange  and  curious  phenomenon,  and  such  as,  in 
Germany,  had  been  previously  unheard  of,  to  read 
verses  in  which  every  thing  was  expressed,  just  as 
one  would  wish  to  talk,  and  yet  all  dignified,  attract- 
ive and  interesting ;  and  all  at  the  same  time  per- 
fectly correct  as  to  the  measure  of  the  syllables  and 
the  rhyme.  It  is  certain  that  poetry,  when  it  has  at- 
tained this  excellence,  makes  a  far  greater  impression 
than  prose.  So  much  so,  indeed,  that  even  the  grati- 
fication which  the  very  rhymes  afford,  becomes  then 
no  longer  a  contemptible  or  trifling  gratification." 

However  novel  this  phenomenon  may  have  been 
in  Germany  at  the  time  of  Gellert,  it  is  by  no  means 
new,  nor  yet  of  recent  existence  in  our  language. 
Spite  of  the  licentiousness  with  which  Spenser  occa- 
sionally compels  the  orthography  of  his  words  into  a 
subservience  to  his  rhymes,  the  whole  Fairy  Queen 
is  an  almost  continued  instance  of  this  beauty.  Wal- 
ler's song,  *•  Go,  lovely  Rose,"  <fc<\,  is  doubtless  fami- 
liar to  most  of  my  readers ;  but  if  I  had  happened  to 
have  had  by  me  the  Poems  of  Cotton,  more,  but  far 
less  deservedly,  celebrated  as  the  author  of  Virgil  tra- 
vestied, I  should  have  indulged  myself,  and,  I  think, 
have  gratified  many  who  are  not  acquainted  with  his 
'serious  works,  by  selecting  some  admirable  specimens 
of  this  style.  Hiere  are  not  a  few  poems  in  that  vo- 
urae,  replete  with  every  excellence  of  thought,  im- 
age, and  passion,  which  we  expect  or  desire  in  the ' 
poetry  of  the  milder  muse ;  and  yet  so  worded,  that . 


the  reader  sees  no  one  reason  either  in  the  selection 
or  the  order  of  the  words,  why  he  might  not  ha*"« 
said  the  very  same  in  an  appropriate  conversation, 
and  cannot  conceive  how  indeed  he  could  have  ex- 
pressed such  thoughts  otherwise,  without  loss  or  in 
jury  to  his  meaning. 

But,  in  truth,  our  language  is,  and,  from  the  first 
dawn  of  poetry,  ever  has  been,  particularly  rich  in 
compositions  distinguished  by  this  excellence.  The 
final  e,  which  is  now  mute,  in  Chaucer'a  age  wts 
j  either  sounded  or  dropt  indifferently.  We  ourselves 
still  use  either  beloved  or  belov'd,  according  as  the 
rhyme,  or  measure,  or  the  purpose  of  more  or  leu  so- 
lemnity may  require.  Let  the  reader,  then,  only 
adopt  the  pronunciation  of  the  poet,  and  of  the  court 
at  which  he  lived,  both  with  respect  to  the  final  r 
and  to  the  accentuation  of  the  last  syllable,  I  would 
then  venture  to  ask  what,  even  in  the  colloquial  lan- 
guage of  elegant  and  unaffected  women,  (who  are  the 
peculiar  mistresses  of  M  pure  English,  and  undefiled,**) 
what  could  we  hear  more  natural,  or  seemingly  more 
unstudied,  than  the  following  stanzas  from  Chancers 
Troilus  and  Creseide. 

"  And  after  this  forth  to  the  gate  be  went, 
Ther  as  Creseide  oat  rode  a  fall  g ode 


And  op  and  douo  there  made  be  many  a  treats. 
And  to  himself  fall  oft  he  said,  Alas! 
Fro  hennia  rode  my  blisse  and  my  solas : 
As  would  blissful  God  now  for  his  joie, 
I  might  her  sene  agen  come  into  Troie ! 
And  to  the  yonder  hill  I  can  her  cuide, 
Alas !  and  there  I  took  of  her  my  leave : 
And  youd  I  saw  her  to  ber  fathir  ride; 
For  sorrow  of  which  my  hearte  shall  to-elere ; 
And  hithir  home  I  came  when  it  was  ere ; 
And  bere  I  dwell ;  out-cast  from  alio  joie. 
And  shall,  til  I  maie  seen  her  efte  in  Troie. 
And  of  himselfe  imaginid  be  ofte 
To  bon  defaitid,  pale  and  waxen  less 
Than  he  was  wonte,  and  that  men  eaidin  softe. 
What  may  it  be  1    Who  can  the  sotbe  guess, 
Why  Troilus  hath  all  this  heaviness  1 
And  al  this  n'  as  but  his  melancholie. 
That  he  bad  of  himselfe  such  phantasie. 
Another  time  imaginin  ho  would  * 

That  ovcry  wight,  that  passed  him  by  the  wey 
Had  of  him  routhe,  and  that  tbey  saien  should, 
I  am  right  sorry,  Troilus  will  die ! 
And  thus  he  drove  a  daie  yet  forth  or  twey. 
As  ye  have  berde  :  suche  life  gan  be  to  lede 
As  ho  that  strove  betwixin  hope  and  drede  : 

For  which  him  likid  in  bis  song  is  shewe 
Th'  cucheson  of  his  wo  as  he  best  might. 
And  made  a  songe  of  word  is  but  a  fewe. 
Somewhat  his  woefull  herte  for  to  light. 
And  when  he  was  from  every  mann'is  sight 
With  softe  voice  he  of  hii  lady  dere. 
That  absent  was,  gan  ring  as  ye  may  hear : 
*  •  *  *  •         »         * 

This  song  when  he  thus  songin  had,  fall  soon 
He  fell  again  into  bis  sighis  olde : 
And  every  night,  as  was  his  wonte  to  done. 
He  stodo  the  bright  raoone  to  beholde. 
And  all  his  sorrowo  to  the  moone  be  tolde, 
And  said :  I  wis,  when  thou  art  horn  id  newe, 
I  shall  be  glad,  if  al  the  world  be  trewe!" 

Another  exquisite  master  of  this  species  of  style 
where  the  scholar  and  the  poet  supplies  the  material, 
but  the  perfect  well-bred  gentleman  the  expression! 
and  the  arrangement,  is  George  Herbert.    As  from 
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the  subject,  and  the  too  frequent  quaint, 
toughts,  his  **  Temple,  or  Sacred  Poems 
jaculations,"  are  comparatively  but  lit- 
thall  extract  two  poems.  The  first  is  a 
\y  admirable  lor  the  weight,  number, 
i  of  the  thoughts,  and  for  the  simple  dig- 
inguoge.  (Unless,  indeed,  a  fastidious 
bject  to  the  latter  half  of  the  sixth  line.) 

a  poem  of  greater  length,  which  I  have 
ly  for  the  present  purpose,  but,  likewise, 
ixample  and  illustration  of  an  assertion 
former  page  of  these  sketches :  namely, 
icteristic  fault  of  our  elder  poets  is  the 
it  whicn  distinguishes  too  many  of  our 
rermhers:  the  one  conveying  the  most 
ghts  in  the  roost  correct  and  natural  lan- 
ther  in  the  most  fantastic  language  con- 
ost  trivial  thoughts.    The  latter  is  a  rid- 

the  former  an  enigma  of  thoughts.  The 
oe  of  an  odd  passage  in  Drayton's  Ideas  : 

SONNET  IX. 

oeo,  so  I  myself  do  man, 
is  tort  I  wrest  invention  to ; 
these  giddy  metaphor*  I  use, 
fie  path  toe  greater  part  do  go  1 
>lve  yoa  :  /  am  lunatic  I 

ecalls  a  still  odder  passage  in  the  "  Syn- 
\e  Shadow  of  the  Temple,"  a  connected 
as  in  imitation  of  Herbert's  "Temple," 
ditions  annexed  to  it 

»w  nay  mind 
b  gravell'd! 

Not  a  thought, 
1 1  can  find. 
But 'a  ravell'd 

All  to  nought ! 
rt  eodi  of  threds. 
And  narrow  ahredg 

Of  lists; 
Knot's  snarled  ruffc, 

Loose  broken  tufts 
Of  twists; 
meditation's  ragged  clothing, 
d  and  woven,  shape  a  sute  for  nothing : 
link,  and  then  I  am  in  pain 
'  to  unihink  that  thought  again ! 

y  after  these  burlesque  passages,  I  can* 
>  the  extracts  promised,  without  chang- 
ous  tone  of  feeling  by  the  interposition 
blowing  stanzas  of  Herbert's : 

virtue. 

lay.  so  coo),  so  calm,  so  bright, 
da!  of  the  earth  and  sky: 
n  shall  weep  thy  fall  to-night, 
For  thou  must  dye ! 

use,  whose  hue  angry  and  brave 
i  rash  gazer  wipe  his  eye : 
rt  is  ever  in  its  grave, 
And  thou  must  dye! 

wing,  full  of  sweet  days  and  roses, 
where  sweets  compacted  lie : 
sic  shows  ye  have  your  closes. 
And  all  must  dye  ! 

THE  BOSOM-SIN. 

Sonnet,  by  George  Herbert. 
tat  care  bast  thou  begirt  us  round  ? 
Mson  us ;  then  schoolmasters 
Dd 


Deliver  oe  to  laws;  they  send  us  bound 

To  rules  of  reason,  holy  messengers. 
Pulpits  and  Sundays,  sorrow  dogging  sin, 

Afflictions  sorted,  anguish  of  all  sixes. 

Fine  nets  and  stratagems  to  eatch  ua  in. 
Bibles  laid  open,  millions  of  surprises ; 
Blessings  before  hsnd.  ties  of  gratefulness. 

The  sound  of  glory  ringing  in  our  ears : 

Without,  our  shame ;  within,  our  consciences ; 
Angels  and  grace,  elnrnal  hopes  and  fears ! 

Yet  all  these  fences,  and  their  whole  array. 

One  cunning  bosom-tin  blows  quite  away. 

LOVE  UNKNOWN. 

Dear  friend,  sit  dowo.  the  tale  ia  long  and  sad : 

And  in  my  faintings,  I  presume,  your  love 

Will  more  comply  than  help.    A  Lord  I  had, 

And  have,  of  whom  some  grounds,  which  may  improve, 

I  hold  for  two  lives,  and  both  lives  in  me. 

To  him  I  brought  a  dish  of  fruit  one  day 

And  in  the  middle  placed  my  heart.    But  be 

(I  sigh  to  say) 
Lookt  on  a  servant  who  did  know  bis  eye. 
Better  than  you  knew  me,  or  (which  is  one) 
Than  I  myself.    The  servant  instantly, 
Quitting  the  fruit,  seiz'd  on  my  heart  alone. 
And  threw  it  in  a  font,  wherein  did  fall 
A  stream  of  blood,  which  issued  from  the  aids 
Of  a  great  rook :  I  well  remember  all. 
And  have  good  cause :  there  it  was  dipt  and  dy'd, 
And  washt,  and  wrung  !  the  very  ringing  yet 
Enforceth  tears.    Your  heart  was  foul,  I  fear. 
Indeed  't  ia  true.   1  did  and  do  commit 
Many  a  fault,  more  than  my  lease  will  bear ; 
Yet  still  ask'd  pardon,  and  was  not  deny'd. 
But  you  shall  hear.    After  my  heart  was  well. 
And  clean  and  fair,  as  1  one  eventide, 

(I  sigh  to  tell.) 
Walkt  by  mysolf  abroad,  I  saw  a  large 
And  spacious  furnace  flaming,  and  thereon 
A  boiling  caldron,  round  about  whose  verge 
Was  in  great  letters  set  AFFLICTION. 
The  greatness  show'd  the  owner.    So  I  went 
To  fetch  a  sacrifice  out  of  my  fold. 
Thinking  with  that,  which  I  did  thus  present. 
To  warm  his  love,  which,  1  did  fear,  grew  cold. 
But  as  my  heart  did  tender  it.  the  man 
Who  was  to  take  it  from  mo,  siipt  his  hand. 
And  threw  my  heart  into  the  scalding  pan ; 
My  heart  that  brought  it  (do  you  understand  1) 
The  offerer's  heart.     Your  heart  was  hard,  I  fear. 
Indeed  'tis  true.    I  found  a  callous  matter 
Began  to  spread  and  to  expatiate  thero : 
But  with  a  richer  blood  than  scalding  water 
1  bathed  it  often,  con  with  holy  blood. 
Which  at  a  board,  while  many  drank  bare  wine, 
A  friend  did  steal  into  my  cup  for  good, 
E'en  taken  inwardly,  and  most  divine 
To  supple  hardnesses.    But  at  the  length 
Out  of  the  caldron  getting,  soon  I  fled 
Unto  my  house,  where  to  repair  the  strength 
Which  I  had  lost,  I  hasted  to  my  bed ; 
But  when  I  thought  to  sleep  out  all  these  faults, 

(I  sigh  to  speak,) 
I  found  that  some  had  stuff  d  the  bed  with  thoughts, 
I  would  say  thorns.    Dcur,  could  my  heart  not  break. 
When  with  my  pleasures  even  my  rest  was  gone  f 
Full  well  I  understood  who  had  been  there ; 
For  I  had  given  the  key  to  none  but  one : 
It  must  be  be.    Your  heart  was  dull,  I  fear. 
Indeed  a  slack  and  sleepy  state  of  mind 
Did  oft  posses*  me ;  so  that  when  I  pray'd, 
Though  my  lips  went,  my  henrt  did  stay  behind. 
But  all  my  scores  were  by  another  paid, 
Who  took  my  guilt  upon  him.    IVuly ,  friend  : 
For  ought  I  hear,  your  master  shows  to  you 
More  favor  than  you  wot  of.    Mark  the  end! 
The  font  did  only  what  was  old  renew  : 
The  caldron  ruppled  what  was  grown  too  hard  : 
The  thorns  did  quicken  what  was  grown  too  dull  t 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


a  Press  sod  rotin.e 


:  do  feu  in  declaring  my  conviction.  that  the 

*  defined  and  eieraplified  in  the  preceding 
Chapter  il  not  the  characleiiMic  excellence  of  Air. 
Wonkwonh'i  style;  became  I  can  add  with  equal 
sincerity,  that  it  is  precluded  by  higher  pun-en.  The 
ptaiae  of  uniform  adherence  In  genuine,  logical  Eng- 
lish, is  undoubtedly  h» ;  nay,  laying  the  main  em- 
ail contemporary  poets,  il  is  hit  alone.     For  in  a  less 

Mr.  Bmnast,  Lord  Bvmon.  and,  as  10  all  his  later 
writings,  Mr.  Sogthey,  the  exceptions  in  [heir  works 
being  so  few  end  unimportant  But  of  the  specific 
excellence  described  in  the  quotation  from  Gone,  1 
appear  to  find  more  and  more  undoubted  specimen! 
in  Iho  work  of  others ;  for  instance,  among  the  minor 
poems  of  Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  and  of  our  illustrious 
Laureate.  To  ma  it  will  always  remain  a  lingular 
and  noticeable  fact,  that  a  theory  which  would  estab- 
lith  this  lingua  communis,  not  only  as  the  ben.  but  ae 
the  only  onimendahlc  style,  should  have  proceeded 
from  a  poet  whom  diction,  neil  In  Ihat  of  Shokspeare 

viditalii'J  and  characteristic.  And  lei  it  be  remem- 
bered, loo,  that  I  am  now  interpreting  the  controvert- 
ed passafpas  of  Mr-  W.'s  critical  preface  by  the  pur- 
pose and  object  which  he  may  be  supposed  to  have 
intended ,  rather  thon  by  the  sense  which  the  words 
themselves  must  convey,  if  they  are  taken  without 

A  person  of  any  taste,  who  bod  but  studied  three 


Or  in  the  -  Idle  Shepherd-hoys  I" 


■niiott  the  ein  ubri  tr  < 
« Blind  Highland  Boy, 
i  luch  Inn  gunge  10  the 
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f  beat  sag  vyfejhjr  nwwesis 

estmhedfiiHaan.  whaahtaoysent 
Into  those  auto  bovM. 

ft  in  Us  wont  poneits,  I  ween, 
sttaoinetunes  these  oMurtNvene 
m  bones  of  high  intent 
it  pmmom,  linked  to  fbraatofctr 
id  stately,  needs  asset  hews  Ihtir  shai 
Ofnuokssofhaiet," 


mb  Mr.  Worfaworth'ii  more  elevated  oonipo* 
inch  already  form  three-fourthi  of  Mi  works ; 
v  I  trait,  coustitoto  hereafter  a  trill  larger 

0  5— from  those,  whether  in  rhyme  or  brank 
would  bo  difficult,  and  almost  supcinhious, 
hvtances  of  a  diction  peculiarly  Mi  own ; of 
rbich  cannot  be  imitated  whhoat  its  being 
lecognjted,  aa  originating  in  Mr.  Word* 
It  woold  not  be  easy  to  open  on  any  one  of 
r  strains,  that  doei  not  contain  exam  plea  of 

1  more  in  proportion  at  the  linca  are  more 
,  and  moat  like  the  author.  For  those  who 
(pen  to  have  been  leai  familiar  with  Ma 
I  will  give  three  tpecimeni  taken  with  little 
The  that  flrom  the  linea  on  the  "Boy  of 

tsVMKBX,"- -who 


totaesileetowb, 
bey  nngt*  answer  Inm,  And  they  woold  shout, 
1  tk»  v/siery  vak  end  abort  again 

wild 

iKaadioeoaddto.  And  whan  it  obaae'd. 
antes  of  deep  sflssee  moek'd  hit  skin, 
msjiif  raws  in  lie*  silence,  while  he  hung 
ing.  e  tmtlt  shook  of  mild  surprise 
trried  far  into  his  heart  the  voice 
untain  torrents ;  or  the  visible  scene* 
enter  unawares  into  his  mind 
M  its  solemn  imagery,  its  rocks, 
tds.  and  that  uncertain  heaven,  received 
e  eoeom  of  the  steady  /ate." 

brdworth's  having  judiciously  adopted  "  concourse 
hit  passage  for  "  a  wild  scene"  as  it  atood  in  the 
tioa.  eneourafea  dm  to  hazard  a  remark,  which  I 
loold  not  have  made  in  the  works  of  a  poet  last 
ccorate  in  the  use  of  words,  than  be  is,  to  his  own 
r.  It  respects  the  propriety  of  the  word  "  scene** 
sentence  in  which  it  is  retained.  Dryden,  and  he 
more  careless  verses,  was  the  first,  as  far  as  my 
have  discovered,  who  for  the  convenience  of  rhyme 
ord  in  the  vafne  sense,  which  has  been  since  too 
en  in  onr  best  writers,  and  which  (unfortunately,  1 
iven  as  its  first  explanation  in  Dr.  Johnson's  Die- 
d  therefore  woold  be  taken  by  an  incautious  reader 
»r  sense.  In  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  the  word  is 
I  without  some  clear  reference,  proper  or  meta- 
9  the  theatre.    Thus  Milton  ; 

r  and  pine,  and  fir,  and  branching  palm, 
van  scene ;  and  as  die  ranks  ascend 
•  above  shade,  a  woody  theatre 
ateliest  view." 

o  any  extension  of  its  meaning,  because  the  word 
nore  equivocal  than  might  be  wished ;  inasmneh 
raited  use  which  I  recommend,  it  may  still  signify 
at  things ;  namely,  the  scenery,  and  the  characters 
s  presented  00  the  stage  during  the  presence  of 
scenes.  It  can  therefore  be  preserved  from  00- 
7  by  keeping  the  original  signification  full  in  the 
as  Milton  agnio ; 


pare  thou  for  another 
43 


it 


Toe  aaeond  ahall  be  mat  noble  hnilalfcai  of  Dnry> 
toot  (if  it  waa  not  rather  a  cotttidonce)  in  the"Jo- 


I 


1 1  bad  gaaad  perhaps  twe  bmssjbbi'  my** 
looking  hi  ay  eyes,  beheld 
That  ravkdMBtnt  of  mtee,  and  langa'd  aloe*. 
Tie  leek.  Into  snsnsraBKstsftkag  fleni  a 
Teok  e»  the  lady's  voice,  and  laegh'd 
That  Mciaet  wosmaa  ssated  1 
Wm  ready  with  her  aa  vera!   Ht 
Aai  the  lal  steep  of  80ver-How,  seat  fcrta 
Aaesmofkiig>e»:seetl»er 
And  FmmJUd  saswered  with  a 
JMWttfffi  far  into  the  dear  Wee  sky 
Carried  the  lady's  voles  I— old 

;  eat  of  the  eloede 


•1 


^uo  tmrd,  which  m  in  ihy&sa,  I  take  Irani  the 
M8oagattheieeetof  Bronjjjiam 
etorsnJon  of  Lord  Clm^tx^theabeimard  tothe 
of  Ma 


Now  another 


day  hi 


And  hath  herlad  deep  hfc  book; 
Jsrmour  rusting  in  He  haOs 
On  the  Hood  of  CUgord  cmtts; 
Quail  tia  Stmt,  sasssnVat  ftf  lamest 
Jearsjs  U  thakoariaf 
te  the  longing  of  the 
ToU  fftf/  name,  tmn 
k^eU  of  death,  umoro*er  thou  ho, 
vreea  fesa  with  ear  sscfovy* 


at  Mai 

Mailed  and  borssd  with  lance  aad  sword. 
To  his  ancestors  restored, 
Like  a  re-appearing  star. 
Like  a  glory  from  afar. 
First  shall  head  the  Mek  of  war  f%% 

Alas !  the  fervent  harper  did  not  know. 
That  for  a  tranquil  soul  the  lay  was  framed. 
Who,  long  compelled  in  bomblo  walks  to  go, 
Waa  aoftened  into  feeling,  soothed,  and  tamed. 
Love  had  he  found  in  huts  where  poor  men  he  ■ 
His  daily  teachers  bad  been  woods  and  rills, 
The  sttsnee  that  is  in  the  starry  sky. 
The  sleep  that  is  among  the  lonely  hills.** 


The  words  themselves  in  the  foregoing  extract* 
are,  no  doubt,  sufficiently  common,  for  the  greater 
part  (But  in  what  poem  are  they  not  aof  if  we  ex- 
cept a  few  mined  venturous  attempts  to  translate  the 
arts  and  sciences  into  verse  f)  In  the  "  Excursion," 
the  number  of.  polysyllabic  (or  what  the  common 
people  call,  dictionary)  words  hi  more  than  usually 
great.  (And  so  must  it  needs  be,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  and  variety  of  an  author's  conception,  and 
his  solicitude  to  express  them  with  precision.)    But 


t  Which  Copland  scarce  had  spoke,  but  quickly  every  hill 
Upon  bar  verge  that  stands,  the  neighboring  valleys  fin . 
Holvillon  from  his  height,  it  through  the  mountains  threw 
From  whom  as  soon  again,  the  sound  Dunbalrase  drew. 
From  whose  stone-trnphied  head,  it  on  the  Wendross  weot. 
Which,  tow'rds  the  sea  again,  resounded  it  to  Dent : 
That  Broadwater,  therewith  within  her  banks  astound. 
In  selling  to  the  sea  told  it  to  Egremound, 
Whose  buildings,  walks,  and  streets,  with  echoes  loud  and 

long, 
Didarigbtir/oonnieiidoUC^cadr^hersoeg! 

Drayton' e  Pelyoloion :  Song  XXX 
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than* 

emit  in  Ihot  plant,  cor 

unoolj 

employed 

■mil  lire 

Ughl! 

g'    A 

e  they  the  Byte  used  i 

tbeo 

ittm  i» 

uf  connexions :  and  still  less  the  break*  and  tranai- 
lioni.  Would  any  bul  u  poet— «1  leaitcDuld  anyone 
without  luing  contcioui  that  he  had  eipre»ed  him- 
self with  noticeable  sivscity— have  described  •  bird 
binging  laud,  by  ■  The  thrush  is  6u»y  in  the  wood  !" 
Or  have  spoken  of  buya  with  ■  mine  ofclub-mcsi 
nond  ihcir  rusty  hau,  as  the  boya  "  toilA  tta'r  green 
eenmnlt"  Or  have  translated  n  beautiful  Nn  day, 
into  ■•  Both  tarth  and  iJy  krtp  jMla  f"  Or  bote 
brought  ell  the  different  marks  and  circnraal 


and 


ig  power?  Orhov 
or  ibe  iky  in  the  water. 
naiad  into  the  bosom  of 


iofa 


rated  tl 


>  ■■  Thai  uncertain  Aeu- 
m  steady  (oie  !"  Even 
is  not  unfrcqucnlty  pe- 
culiar ;  as  "  The  wind,  the  (empeil  roaring  high,  the 
tumult  of  a  tropic  sky.  might  well  bo  dangerous /oDd 
to  *ijn,  a  youth  lo  whom  was  given,  ir."  There  is 
1  pcnihuriiv  in  the  frequent  use  of  the  ^u irrrr ^i 
(i.  e.  the  omission  of  the  connective  particle  before 
the  laal  of  several  words,  or  aeveral  sentences,  used 
grammatically  as  single  words,  all  being  in  Ihe  same 
ease,  and  governing  or  governed  by  the  same  vert) 
and  not  lens  in  the  construction  of  worda  by  apposi- 
tion Co  Aim  a  your*.)  In  short,  were  there  excluded 
from  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poetic  com)*»itioia  all  thai  a 
litem!  adherence  to  ihe  theory  of  his  preface  iceuU 
exclude,  two-thirda  at  lean,  of  the  marked  beauties 
of  In-  poetry  roust  be  erased.  For  n  far  greater 
number  of  lines  would  be  sacrificed,  than  in  any 

from  Wordsworth's  poems  being  lest  derived  either 
from  eicticrnent  of  curiosity,  or  the  rapid  flow  of 
narration,  the  Mtrikitur  passages  form  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  their  value.     1  do  not  adduce  it  as  a  fair  criie- 


thatadcriuic  eicelleneei,  d< 
1  know  no  claim,  that  the  mere  optsnsa  of  any  n£, 
vidual  can  have  lo  weigh  down  Ihe  apaiaioia  of  As 
author  himself;  against  Ihe  probability  of  whose  is 
rental  partiality  we  ought  to  set  that  of  his  havkf 
thought  longer  and  more  deeply  on  Ihe  subject  Be 
I  should  call  that  investigation  fa" 

lablifli  the  principle*,  which  he 

lion  of  poetry  in  general,  with    Ihe  ■ 

these  in  their  applica! 

poetry.    Having  thus  prepared  hi* 

for  praise  and  condemnation,  he  muld   pruned  ■ 

particulariu  the  most  striking  peasaaapi  (a  sisadSi 

deems  them  applicable,  faithfully  Dottdfif  the  •> 

defect!,  and  as  faithfully  distmguiabinj;  what  it 
nicteriitie  from  what  is  accidental,  or  a  mere  fag- 
ging of  the  wing.  Then,  if  hit  premise*  be  n 
his  deduction!  legitimate,  and  ha  rooclnw»  jiak 
applied.  The  reader,  and  possibly  the  poet  bJaaslE 
mayadopt  hit  judgment  in  the  light  of  judgment  afl 
in  the  independence  of  free  agency.  If  he  baserwt 
he  presents  hii  errors  in  a  definite  place  and  unpls 
form,  and  holds  the  torch  and  guide*  the  way  to  in 

I  moat  willingly  admit,  and  estimate  at  a  high  lata 
the  service*  which  the  Ei'isamc! 
others  formed  afterwards  on  Ihe  M 
rendered  lo  society  in  the  diffusion  at 
think  the  commencement  of  the  Edinburgh  Bevies. 
an  important  epoch  in  periodical  criticism ;  and  4l 
it  has  a  claim  upon  the  gratitude  of  the  literary  a 
public,  and,  indeed,  of  the  reading  public  at  brftfo 
having  originated  the  scheme  of  reviewm 
booki  only  which  ire  susceptible  and  dem 
argumentative  criticism.  Not  leas  menu*. 
far  more  faithfully,  and.  in  general,  far  roc 

of  the  trash  of  mediocrity,  wisely  left  to  sink 
rwn  weight,  with  original  e 


:    Rmt*. 
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Every  censure,  every  sarcasm  respecting  a  publi- 
cation which  the  critic,  with  the  criticised  work 
oefore  him,  can  make  good,  ia  the  critic's  right  The 
writer  it  authorized  to  reply,  bat  not  to  complain. 
Neither  can  any  one  prescribe  to  the  critic,  how  soft 
or  how  hard ;  how  friendly  or  how  bitter,  shall  be 
the  phratea  which  he  ia  to  ealect  for  the  expression 
of  such  reprehension  or  ridicule.  The  critic  must 
know  what  effect  it  ia  hia  object  to  produce ;  and 
with  a  view  to  this  effect  moat  he  weigh  hia  words. 
But  aa  sooo  as  the  critic  betrays  that  he  knows  more 
jf  his  author  than  the  author's  publications  could 
have  told  him ;  as  soon  aa  from  this  more  intimate 
knowledge,  elsewhere  obtained,  he  avails  himself  of 
the  slightest  trait  against  the  author,  his  censure  in- 
stantly becomes  personal  injury,  his  sarcasms  person- 
al insults.  He  ceases  to  be  a  critic,  and  takes  upon 
htm  the  most  contemptible  character  to  which  a 
rational  creature  can  be  degraded,  that  of  a  gossip, 
backbiter,  and  paaquiUant :  but  with  this  heavy  ag- 
gravation, that  he  steals  the  unquiet,  the  deforming 
passions  of  the  World  into  the  Museum ;  into  the 
very  place,  which,  next  to  the  chapel  or  oratory, 
should  be  our  sanctuary,  and  secure  place  of  refuge ; 
oftsers  abominations  on  the  altar  of  the  muses ;  and 
makes  its  sacred  paling  the  very  circle  in  which  he 
conjures  up  the  lying  and  promne  spirit 

This  determination  of  unlicensed  personality,  and 
of  permitted  and  legitimate  censure  (which  I  owe  in 
part  to  the  illustrious  Losing,  himself  a  model  of 
acute,  spirited,  sometimes  stinging,  but  always  argu- 
mentative and  honorable  criticism)  ia  beyond  contro- 
versy, the  true  one :  and  though  I  would  not  myself 
exercise  all  the  rights  of  the  latter,  yet,  let  but  the 
former  be  excluded,  I  submit  myself  to  its  exercise 
in  the  hands  of  others,  without  complaint  and  with- 
out  resentment 

Let  a  communication  be  formed  between  any  num- 
ber of  learned  men  in  the  various  branches  of  sci- 
ence and  literature;  and  whether  the  President  and 
central  committee  be  in  London  or  Edinburgh,  if  only 
they  previously  lay  aside  their  individuality,  and 
pledge  themselves  inwardly,  as  well  as  ostensibly, 
to  administer  judgment  according  to  a  constitution 
and  code  of  laws ;  and  if  by  grounding  this  code  on 
the  two-fold  basis  of  universal  morals  and  philosophic 
reason,  independent  of  all  foreseen  application  to 
particular  works  and  authors,  they  obtain  the  right 
to  speak  each  at  the  representative  of  their  body 
corporate ;  they  shall  have  honor  and  good  wishes 
from  me,  and  I  shall  accord  to  them  their  fair  digni- 
ties, though  self  assumed,  not  less  cheerfully,  than  if 
I  could  inquire  concerning  them  in  the  herald's 
uffice,  or  turn  to  them  in  the  book  of  peerage.   How- 
ever loud  may  be  the  outcries  for  prevented  or  sub- 
Verted  reputation,  however  numerous  and  impatient 
the  complaints  of  merciless  severity  and  insupport- 
able despotism,  I  shall  neither  feel  nor  utter  aught 
bat  to  the  defence  and  justification  of  the  critical 
machine.    Should  any  literary  Quixote  find  himself 
provoked  by  its  sounds  and  regular  movements,  I 
sjhoukl  admonish  him  with  Sancho  Panza,  that  it  is 
no  giant,  but  a  windmill ;  there  it  stands  on  its  own 
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place,  and  its  own  hillock,  never  goes  out  of  its  way 
to  attack  any  one,  and  to  none  and  from  none  either 
gives  or  asks  assistance.  When  the  public  press  has 
poured  in  any  part  of  its  produce  between  its  mill- 
stones, it  grinds  it  off!  one  man's  sack  the  same  aa 
another,  and  with  whatever  wind  may  happen  to  be 
then  blowing.  All  the  two  and  thirty  winds  are 
alike  its  friends.  Of  the  whole  wide  atmosphere  it 
does  not  desire  a  single  finger  breadth  more  than 
what  is  necessary  for  its  sails  to  turn  round  in.  But 
this  space  must  bo  left  free  and  unimpeded.  Gnats, 
beetles,  wasps,  butterflies,  and  the  whole  tribe  of 
ephemerala  and  insignificant*,  may  flit  in  and  out  and 
between;  may  hum,  and  buzz,  and  jarr;  may  shrill 
their  tiny  pipes,  and  wind  their  puny  horns  nuchas 
need  and  unnoticed.  But  idlers  and  bravadoes  of  a 
larger  size  and  prouder  show  must  beware  how  they 
place  themselves  within  its  sweep.  Much  less  may 
they  presume  to  lay  hands  on  the  sails,  the  strength 
of  which  is  neither  greater  or  less  than  as  the  wind 
is,  which  drives  them  round.  Whomsoever  the  re- 
morseless arm  slings  aloft,  or  whirls  along  with  it 
in  the  air,  he  has  himself  alone  to  blame ;  though 
when  the  same  arm  throws  him  from  it,  it  will  more 
often  double  than  break  the  force  of  hia  fall. 

Putting  aside  the  too  manifest  and  too  frequent 
interference  of  national  party,  and  even  rasoN- 
al  predilection  or  aversion ;  and  reserving  for  deeper 
feelings  those  worse  and  more  criminal  intrusions  in- 
to the  sacredness  of  private  life,  which  not  seldom 
merit  legal  rather  than  literary  chastisement,  the  two 
principal  objects  and  occasions  which  I  find  for 
blame  and  regret  in  the  conduct  of  the  review  in 
question  are :  first,  its  unfaithfulness  to  its  own  an- 
nounced and  excellent  plan,  by  subjecting  to  criticism 
works  neither  indecent  or  immoral,  yet  of  such  tri- 
fling importance  even  in  point  of  size  and  according 
to  the  critic's  own  verdict,  so  devoid  of  all  merit,  as 
must  excite  in  the  most  candid  mind  the  suspicion, 
either  that  dislike  or  vindictive  feelings  were  at  work, 
or  that  there  was  a  cold  prudential  pre-determination 
to  increase  the  sale  of  the  review,  by  flattering  the 
malignant  passions  of  human  nature.  That  I  may 
not  myself  become  subject  to  the  charge  which  I  am 
bringing  against  others  by  an  accusation  without 
proof,  I  refer  to  the  article  on  Dr.  RennelTs  sermon, 
in  the  very  first  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  aa 
an  illustration  of  my  meaning.  If  in  looking  through 
all  the  succeeding  volumes  the  reader  should  find 
this  a  solitary  instance,  I  must  submit  to  that  painful 
forfeiture  of  esteem,  which  awaits  a  groundless  or 
exaggerated  charge. 

The  second  point  of  objection  belongs  to  this  re- 
view only  in  common  with  all  other  works  of  period- 
ical criticism ;  at  least,  it  applies  in  common  to  the 
general  system  of  all,  whatever  exception  there  may 
be  in  favor  of  particular  articles.  Or  if  it  attaches 
to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  to  its  only  co-rival, 
(the  Quarterly)  with  any  peculiar  force;  this  re- 
sults from  the  superiority  of  talent,  acquirement  and 
information,  which  both  have  so  undeniably  display- 
ed ;  and  which  doubtless  deepens  the  regret,  though 
not  the  blame.    I  am  referring  to  the  substitution  of 
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msiiilaai  Su  argument ;   Id  the  frequency  of  arbi- 
tration and  aoroenuim  petulant  verdicts,  i 
unsupported  even  by  a  angle  quotation  from  the  [ 


thai  the  rptaVnimi  ■niMuaaMbi  ID  the  parage  m- 
tracled.  I  have  met  wilfa  euch  eitrarts  from  Mf, 
Wordsworth 'i  poem*,  anoeied  to  each  assertion*,  a* 
led  me  to  imagine  il)at  die  reviewer,  having  written 
hit  critique  before  he  had  rend  the  work,  had  then 
pricked  wiA  a  pin  for  passages,  wherewith  to  illus- 
crate  the  various  branches  of  his  preconceived  opin- 
ion!. By  what  principle  of  rational  choice  ran  we 
suppose  a  critic  to  have  been  directed  {at  least  in  a 
Christian  country,  and  himself,  we  hope,  a  Christian) 
who  gives  the  following  lines,  portraying  (he  fervor 
of  solitary  devotion  eirited  by  the  magnificent  dis- 
pioy  of  the  Almighty'*  worki,  bi  a  proof  and  ei- 
ample  of  an  author's  Lendnocy  to  downrigU  wings 
and  absolute  unintelligibilily- 


tktw  my  nohleat,  ei  well  m  my  rnc*  datajhrfn]  fed- 


On  tb 
ri-ai  of  stem 


What.  then,  if  this  very-  critic  aboold  baie  Mi 
larcc  number  of  single  lines,  and  even  of  ho;  pa> 
graphs,  which  he  himself  acknowledges  to  poaea 
eminent  and  original  beoolyl  ITImt  if  Ini  liimai  IPiii 

dance  throughout  the  whole  hook  f  And  yavtasaft 
under  this  impression,  should  have  hi— amid  t> 
critique  in  vulgar  emltatka.  with  a  pmpbtvi  ami 
to  secure  its  own  fulfilment  I  With  a  -  Trass  m* 
no:"  What!  if  after  uttch  ncknowledgawatxr. 
toriod  from  hii  own  judgment,  b 

rlrghu  and  flatness ;  and  al  length,  curau 
Ibor  to  the  home  of  incurables,  should  « 


of  n 


the  distempered 

Suppose,  too,  all  Una  done  ni 
principle  established 


itetnpt.  evidently  g 


the  poet  had  presented  a  more  than  nan 
for  it,  by  having  previously  made  pa 
principle*  of  judgment  in  poetry,  tod  m 
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realized  tbe  idea  of  their  myeterioui  Pan,  ai  repre- 
senting intelligence  blended  with  a  darker  power, 
deeper,  mightier,  and  more  universal  than  the  con- 
scious intellect  of  man ;  than  intelligence ; — all  these 
thought!  and  recollections  passed  in  procession  be- 
fore our  minds.  My  companion,  who  possessed  more 
than  his  share  of  the  hatred  which  his  countrymen 
bore  to  the  French,  had  just  observed  to  me,  "  a 
Frenchman,  Sir!  is  the  only  animal  in  the  human 
shape,  that  by  no  possibility  can  Uft  itself  up  to  reli- 
gion or  poetry:*  when,  lo!  two  French  officers  of 
distinction  and  rank  entered  the  church !  "  Mark 
you,"  whispered  the  Prussian,  M  the  Jirst  thing  which 
those  scoundrels  will  notice,  (for  they  will  begin  by 
instantly  noticing  the  statue  in  parts,  without  one  mo- 
ment's pause  of  admiration  impressed  by  the  whole,) 
will  be  the  horns  and  the  beard.  And  the  associations, 
which  they  will  immediately  connect  with  them,  will  be 
those  of  a  hkjoat  and  a  cuckold."  Never  did  man 
guess  more  luckily.  Had  he  inherited  a  portion  of 
the  great  legislator's  prophetic  powers,  whose  statue 
we  had  been  contemplating,  he  could  scarcely  have 
uttered  words  more  coincident  with  the  result ;  for 
even  as  he  had  said  so  it  came  to  pass. 

In  tbe  Excubskm,  the  poet  has  introduced  an  old 
man,  born  in  humble  but  not  abject  circumstances, 
who  had  enjoyed  monsthan  usual  advantages  of  edu- 
cation, both  from  books  and  from  the  more  awful  dis- 
ci pline  of  nature.  This  person  he  represents,  as  hav- 
ing  been  driven  by  the  restlessness  of  fervid  feelings, 
and  from  a  craving  intellect  to  an  itinerant  life ;  and 
ns  having  in  consequence  passed  the  larger  portion 
of  his  time,  from  earliest  manhood,  in  villages  and 
hamlets  from  door  to  door, 

"  A  vagrant  merchant  bent  beneath  bis  load." 

Now  whether  this  be  a  character  appropriate  to  a 
lofty  didactic  poem,  is,  perhaps,  questionable.  It  pre- 
sents a  fair  subject  for  controversy ;  and  the  question 
is  to  be  determined  by  the  contrruity  or  incongruity 
of  such  a  character,  with  what  shall  be  proved  lo  be 
the  essential  constituents  of  poetry.  But  surely  the 
rritic,  who.  passing  by  all  the  opportunities  which 
such  a  mode  of  life  would  present  to  such  a  man ;  all 
the  advantages  of  the  liberty  of  nature,  of  solitude 
and  of  solitary  thought ;  all  the  varieties  of  places  and 
reasons,  through  which  his  track  had  lain,  with  all 
the  varying  imagery  they  bring  with  them;  and, 
lastly,  all  the  observations  of  men, 

"  Their  manners,  their  enjoyments  and  pursuits, 
Their  passions  and  their  feelings." 

which  the  memory  of  these  yearly  journeys  must 
have  given  and  recalled  to  such  a  mind — the  critic,  I 
say,  who,  from  the  multitude  of  possible  associations 
nhould  pass  by  all  these,  in  order  to  fix  his  attention 
exclusively  on  the  pin  papers,  and  stay  tapes,  which 
might  have  been  among  the  wares  of  his  pack ;  this 
critic,  in  my  opinion,  cannot  be  thought  to  possess  a 
much  higher  or  much  healthier  state  of  moral  feeling, 
than  the  F&enchmjcn  above  recorded. 


CHAPTER  XXU. 

The  characteristic  defects  of  Wordsworth's  poetry,  with  the 
principles  from  which  tbe  judgment,  that  they  are  defects, 
is  deduced— Their  proportion  to  the  beaanss  For  tbe 
greatest  part  characteristic  of  his  theory  only. 

Ir  Mr.  Wordsworth  have  set  forth  principles  of 
poetry  which  his  arguments  are  insufficient  to  sup- 
port, let  him  and  those  who  have  adopted  his  senti- 
ments be  set  right  by  the  confutation  of  those  argu- 
ments, and  by  the  substitution  of  more  philosophical 
principles.  And  still  let  the  due  credit  be  given  to 
the  portion  and  importance  of  the  truths  which  are 
blended  with  his  theory ;  truths,  the  too  exclusive  at- 
tention to  which  had  occasioned  its  errors,  by  tempt- 
ing  him  to  carry  those  truths  beyond  their  proper 
limits.  If  his  mistaken  theory  have  at  all  influenced 
his  poetic  compositions,  let  the  effects  be  pointed  out, 
and  the  instances  given.  But  let  it  likewise  be 
shown,  how  far  the  influence  has  acted:  whether  dif- 
fusively, or  only  by  starts ;  whether  the  number  and 
importance  of  the  poems  and  passages  thus  infected 
be  great  or  trifling  compared  with  the  sound  portion; 
and,  lastly,  whether  they  are  inwoven  into  the  tex- 
ture of  his  works,  or  are  loose  and  separable.  The 
result  of  such  a  trial  would  evince,  beyond  a  doubt, 
what  it  is  high  time  to  announce  decisively  and  aloud, 
that  the  supposed  characteristics  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's 
poetry,  whether  admired  or  reprobated;  whether 
they  are  simplicity  or  aimpleness ;  faithful  adherence 
to  essential  nature,  or  wilful  selections  from  human 
nature  of  its  meanest  forms  and  under  the  least  at- 
tractive associations ;  are  as  littlo  the  real  character- 
istics of  his  poetry  at  large,  as  of  his  genius  and  the 
constitution  of  his  mind. 

In  a  comparatively  small  number  of  poems,  he 
chose  to  try  an  experiment ;  and  this  experiment  we 
will  suppose  to  have  failed.  Yet  even  in  these  po- 
ems it  is  impossible  not  to  perreivo,  that  the  natural 
'  tendency  of  the  poet's  mind  is  to  great  objects  and 
elevated  conceptions.  The  poem  entitled  "  Fidelity," 
is.  for  the  greater  part,  written  in  language  as  un- 
raised  and  naked  as  any  perhaps  in  the  two  volumes. 
[  Yet  take  the  following  stanza,  and  compare  it  with 
the  preceding  stanzas  of  the  same  poem : 

"  There  sometimes  does  a  leaping  fish 
Send  through  the  tarn  a  lonely  cheer ; 
The  crngs  repeat  tbe  Raven's  croak 
lo  symphony  austere ; 
Thither  tbo  rainbow  comes— tbe  cloud, 
And  mists  that  spread  the  flying  shroud  ; 
And  sun-beams :  and  the  sounding  blast. 
That  if  it  could  would  hurry  past, 
But  that  enormous  barrier  binds  it  fast." 

Or  compare  the  four  last  lines  of  the  concluding 
stanza  with  the  former  half: 

"  Yet  proof  was  plain,  that  since  tbe  day 
On  which  the  traveller  thus  had  died, 
Tbe  dog  had  wstch'd  about  tbe  spot. 
Or  by  his  master's  side : 
How  nourish' d  there  for  such  long  time 
He  knows  who  gave  that  love  sublime, 
A. A  gave  that  strength  of  feding,  greet 
Move  all  hvman  estimate." 
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Can  any  candid  and  intelligei 
determining,  which  of  These  beat 
dencyand  native  chancier  of  the  poet's  genius'  Wil 
ha  not  decide  that  the  one  m  id  wriuen  becaus 
the  poet  aWd  so  write,  and  the  other  became  h 
could  not  oo  entireti-  repress  the  Ibrce  and  grandeu 


evident  between  w 

of  thought,  our  smooth  mi 

the  image  and  superscription  worn  out  by  cu 

and  thnae  which  convey  picture*  either   bo 

note  otter ;  or  used  iillegnncal  |y.  u>  body  fc 
inward  stale  of  the  perton  speaking;  or  nich 


g  Airfare.  Let  it  be  observed,  that  I 
am  here  supposing  the  imni-iiinl  judge,  to  whom  I 
appeal,  to  have  already  decided  spinel  the  poel't  the- 
ory, as  far  u  it  ii  different  from  the  principles  of  the 
ait  generally  acknowledged. 

I  cannot  here  enter  into  a  detailed  eiamination  of 
Mr.  Woidi worth'*  worki ;  but  I  will  attempt  to  give 
the  main  result*  of  my  own  judgment,  oiler  an  ac- 
quaintance of  many  years,  and  repeated  perusals. 
And  though,  to  appreciate  the  defects  of  a  great  mind, 
it  i>  neceanry  to  understand  previously  in  character- 
istic eicellences.  yet  i  have  already  eipressed  myself 
■s,  to  preclude  most  of  the  ill  ef- 
se  from  my  pursuing  o  contrary 

I  deem  the  promini 
published. 

The  lirat  rAaracierinic.  tficugh  only 
feet  which  1  appear  to  myself  to  find  in  those  poems 
is  the  inCo.istascT  of  the  jryfc.     IV  ' 
refer  lo  Ihs  sudden  and  unprepared 
lines  or  sentences  of  peculiar  felicity,  (at  all 
striking  and  original)  to  a  style,  not  only  unimpao- 
Ile  sinks  loo  often  and 
loo  abruptly  to  that  style  which  1  should  place  in  the 
second  ilivi^iitt  of  lane  line  c.  dividing  it  into  the  three 
fpecies ;  fim,  that  which  is  peculiar  to  poetry ; 
"n  only  proper 


ruption  for  so 
of  works  of  literary  art,  w  e  prrpart  outsell  r+  i 
language;  and  the  business  of  the  writer,  lit 
of  a  painter  whose  subject  require*  onosval  *; 
and  prominence,  is  so  to  raise  the  lower  Mid  i 
tints  that  what  in  a  different  style  would  be  oi 
manding  colon,  are  here  used  aa  the  meaaa  < 
gentle  prorforion  requisite  in  order  lo  product 
feclofaipAole.  Where  this  if  not  achieved  in  s 
tire  met™  merely  reminds  the  reader  of  his 
in  order  to  disappoint  them;  an 
occurs  frequently,  his  feelings  at 
by  a  i  ii  i ' !  .in  .1  v  and  hypen-limai. 
1  refer  the  reader  lo  the  eaqui 

from  the  blind  IfighL 

eing.  in  my  opinion.  ii 

tony  in  style,  the  two  following  I 
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"Close  by  a  pond,  upon  tbe  Anther  side 
He  atood  alone,  a  minute's  space  1  guess, 
I  watched  him,  be  oootuukif  motionless ; 
To  the  pool's  further  mexfin  theo  I  drew ; 
He  being  all  the  while  before  me  in  full  view/ 

Compare  this  with  a  repetition  of  the  same  image, 
in  the  next  stanza  but  two. 

"  And  still  as  I  draw  near  with  gentle  pace. 
Betide  the  little  pood  or  moorish  flood. 
Motionless  as  a  cloud  tbe  old  man  stood ; 
That  betroth  not  the  load  winds  as  they  call, 
And  moveth  altogether,  if  it  more  at  all." 

Or  lastly,  the  second  of  the  three  following  stanzas, 
compared  both  with  the  first  and  the  third. 

"  My  former  thoughts  returned,  the  fear  that  UDs, 
And  hope  that  is  unwilling  to  be  led ; 
Cold,  pain,  and  labor  and  all  fleshly  ills ; 
And  mighty  poets  in  their  misery  dead. 
But  now,  perplex'd  by  what  the  old  man  had  said, 
Bf  y  question  eagerly  did  I  renew. 
How  is  it  that  you  live,  and  what  is  it  you  do  1 

He  with  a  smile  did  then  his  tale  repeat ; 
And  said  that  gathering  leeches  far  and  wide 
He  travelled  •.  stirring  thus  about  his  feet 
The  waters  of  tbe  ponds  where  they  abide. 
•'  Once  I  could  meet  with  them  on  every  side, 
"  Bat  they  hare  dwindled  long  by  slow  decay ; 
"  Yet  still  I  persevere,  and  And  them  where  I  may.*' 
While  he  was  talking  thus,  the  lonely  place. 
Tbe  old  man's  shape,  and  speech  all  troubled  me : 
In  my  mind's  eye  I  seemed  to  see  him  pace 
About  the  weary  moors  continually. 
Wandering  about,  alone  and  silently." 

Indeed  this  fine  poem  is  especially  characteristic  of 
the  author.  There  is  scarce  a  defect  or  excellence 
in  his  writings  of  which  it  would  not  present  a  speci- 
men. But  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  repeat  that  this 
defect  is  only  occasional.  From  a  careful  reperusal 
of  the  two  volumes  of  poems,  I  doubt  whether  the 
objectionable  passages  would  amount  in  the  whole 
to  one  hundred  lines ;  not  the  eighth  part  of  the  num- 
ber of  pages.  In  the  Excursion,  the  feeling  of  in- 
congruity is  seldom  excited  by  the  diction  of  any  pas- 
sage considered  in  itself,  but  by  the  sudden  superiority 
of  some  other  passage  forming  the  context. 

The  second  defect  I  could  generalize  with  tolera- 
ble accuracy,  if  the  reader  will  pardon  an  uncouth 
and  new-coined  word.  There  is,  I  should  say,  not 
seldom  a  matter-of-factness  in  certain  poems.  This 
may  be  divided  into,  jirst,  a  laborious  minuteness  and 
fidelity  in  the  representation  of  objects,  and  their  po- 
sitions, as  they  appeared  to  the  poet  himself;  second- 
ly, the  insertion  of  accidental  circumstances,  in  order 
to  the  full  explanation  of  his  living  characters,  their 
dispositions  and  actions ;  which  circumstances  might 
be  necessary  to  establish  the  probability  of  a  state- 
ment in  real  life,  where  nothing  is  taken  for  granted 
by  the  hearer,  but  appears  superfluous  in  poetry, 
where  the  reader  is  willing  to  believe  for  his  own 
Kike.  To  this  accidentality  I  object,  as  contravening 
the  essence  of  poetry,  which  Aristotle  pronounces  to 
be  c?v&at6rarov  koI  ^tXofo^tcwrarov  ytvbt,  the  most  in- 
tense, weighty,  and  philosophical  product  of  human 
art ;  adding,  as  the  reason,  that  it  is  the  most  catholic 
and  abstract  The  following  passage  from  Daven- 
suit's  prefatory  letter  to  Hobbs,  well  expresses  this 
truth.     "Wfcep  I  considered  the  actions  which  I 


meant  to  describe  (those  inferring  the  persons)  I 
again  persuaded  rather  to  choose  those  of  a  former 
age,  than  the  present ;  and  in  a  century  so  far  removed 
as  might  preserve  me  from  their  improper  examina- 
tions, who  know  not  the  requisites  of  a  poem,  nor 
how  much  pleasure  they  lose  (and  even  the  pleasures 
of  heroic  poesy  are  not  unprofitable)  who  take  away 
the  liberty  of  a  poet,  and  fetter  his  feet  in  the  shac- 
kles of  an  historian.  For  why  should  a  poet  doubt 
in  story  to  mend  the  intrigues  of  fortune  by  more  de- 
lightful conveyances  of  probable  fictions,  because 
austere  historians  have  entered  into  bond  to  truth  f 
An  obligation  which  were  in  poets- as  foolish  and  on- 
necessary,  as  is  the  bondage  of  false  martyrs,  who  lie 
in  chains  for  a  mistaken  opinion.  But  by  this  I  would 
imply,  that  truth,  narrative  and  past,  it  the  idol  of  his- 
torians (who  worship  a  dead  thing)  and  truth  operative, 
and  by  effects  continually  alive,  is  the  mistress  of  posts, 
who  hath  not  her  existence  in  matter,  but  in  reason." 

For  this  minute  accuracy  in  the  painting  of  local 
imagery,  tbe  lines  in  the  Excursion,  p.  96, 97,  and 
96,  may  be  taken,  if  not  as  a  striking  instance,  yet  as 
an  illustration  of  ray  meaning.  It  must  be  some 
strong  motive  (as,  for  instance,  that  the  description 
was  necessary  to  the  intelligibility  of  the  tale)  which 
could  induce  me  to  describe  in  a  number  of  verses 
what  a  draftsman  could  present  to  the  eye  with  in- 
comparably greater  satisfaction  by  half  a  dozen  strokes 
of  his  pencil,  or  the  painter  with  as  many  touches  of 
his  brush.  Such  descriptions  too  often  occasion  in  the 
minds  of  a  reader,  who  is  determined  to  understand 
his  author,  a  feeling  of  labor,  not  very  dissimilar  to 
that  with  which  he  would  construct  a  diagram,  line 
by  line,  for  a  long  geometrical  proposition.  It  seems 
to  be  like  taking  the  pieces  of  a  dissected  map  out  of 
its  box.  We  first  look  at  one  part,  and  then  at  an 
other,  then  join  and  dove-tail  them ;  and  when  the 
successive  acts  of  attention  have  been  completed, 
there  is  a  retrogressive  effort  of  mind  to  behold  it  as 
a  whole.  The  Poet  should  paint  to  the  imagination, 
not  to  the  fancy;  and  I  know  no  happier  case  to  ex- 
emplify the  distinction  between  these  two  faculties. 
Master-pieces  of  the  former  mode  of  poetic  painting 
abound  in  the  writings  of  Milton,  ex.  gr. 

"  The  fig  tree,  not  that  kind  for  fruit  renown'd, 

"  Bat  such,  as  at  this  day  to  Indians  known 

"  In  Malabar  or  Decan,  spreads  her  arms 

"  Branching  so  broad  and  long,  that  in  the  ground 

"  The  bended  twigs  take  root,  and  daughters  grew 

"  About  the  mother-tree,  a  pillar* d  shade 

'*  High  over' arched,  and  echoing  walks  between  : 

*'  There  oft  the  Indian  Herdsman,  shunning  heal, 

"  Shelters  in  cool,  and  tends  his  pasturing  herds 

"  At  loop  holes  cut  through  thicket  shade." 

Milton,  P.  L.  9,  1100. 

This  is  creation  rather  than  painting;  or  if  paint* 
ing,  yet  such,  and  with  such  co-presence  of  the  whole 
picture  flashed  at  once  upon  the  eye,  as  the  sun 
paints  in  a  camera  obscura.  But  the  poet  must  like- 
wise understand  and  command  what  Bacon  calls  the 
vestigia  communia  of  the  senses,  the  latency  of  all  in 
each,  and  more  especially,  as  by  a  magical  pena  du- 
plex, the  excitement  of  vision  by  sound,  and  the  ex- 
ponents of  sound :  thus,  "  The  echoing  walks  be- 
tween," may  be  almost  s*i4  to  revesse  the  fable  in 
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aa  of  ibe  heed  of  Memmo.  in  lbs  Egyptian 

.    Such  may  be  deservedly  snotlcd  tbs  ereo- 

jrrf*  in  the  world  or  iiniufiiialioiL 

■  second  division  reaped*  aa  apparent  minute 
o  malter-vf'fart  in  character  and  inci- 
dent*; a  Aiogntpkical  AOaiaoa  to  probability,  and  an  . 
,.--;,-.;  nf  ^ -,!---,.:.,-  -^  rptitis^rrt.  t'ndfr  this 
head.  1  shall  deliver  nith  no  feigned  diffidence,  iht 
results  of  my  bwi  rt  ik<  11011  on  the  great  point  of  con- 

ion>;  namely,  on  the  choice  of  hi*  ciiimctus.  I 
have  already  declared,  and,  I  trait,  justified,  my  utter 
■  liMcnt  from  the  saode  of  argument  which  his  critic" 
nave  hitherto  employed.  To  l&eir  question,  vi  by  did 
you  chelae  such  a  chancier,  or  a  character  from  such 
a  rank  of  life I  the  Poet  might,  in  my  opinion,  fairly 
ion  of  my  character,  did 


Wilful 


■  r  tu.iicr, 


own  sickly  and  Iii-i.iImiih 
deed,  probable,  tliat  such  argutne 
weight  with  an  author,  whom  p 
{irincinle  and  main  object  it  nu. 


.1  tin-  friHing  ninth  n'jy  be,  and  mu;*(  hi  be  found 
oil  ranhsf  The  feeling*  with  which,  as  Christiana. 
a  contemplate  a  tniied  congregation  rnriiigor  kneel* 
;  beJjre  their  common   Maker.  Mr.  IV.irdi-ni.rLh 


!   by  the 


U  00  III 


I  of  this   lofty,  yel 

it  ptWri/.  he  might  hope  to  have 

o  i'i  MaWMOM  in  rea/Ji/e.    The  praise 


ffyateroa-Pratcroa.  For  lha  Wssaaaaelassssn  of  pita 
tin  ii  the  introductory  nan  by  srhscb.  alone  Ik* 
poet  must  eipeet  In  moralize  hn  readers.  Secatdh 
though  I  wen  to  admit,  lor  a  rnoeoeni.  tail  ai(.nini 
yet  how  is  the  moral  effect  so  be  pn. 


i]iialiiiea  which  are  asjuredly  nor  mm  likely,  to  br 
found  tnilf  The  poet,  speaking  inhisown  prr-i 
may  at  once  delight  end  improve  ns  by  mlilim 


drirn.  and  even  or  genius,  on  lha  favor*  of 
And  having  made  a  due  reverence  beli.ee  lb 
of  Antonine,  he  may  bow  wilh  equal  san 
Epicietu*  among  hi*  fellow-el»ve* — 


delighted  and   improved,  skei 


language,  do  one's  heart  good ;  Ihongh  I,  tar  m 
have  noi  the  fullest  fiuth  in  the  (mr*  of  the  ot 
lion.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  the  iraslanca 
eiceedingly  rate;  and  should  feel  almoat  aa 
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sweeper ;  and  then,  in  order  to  remove  all  doubts  on 
the  subject,  had  invented  an  account  of  his  birth,  pa- 
rentage, and  education,  with  all  the  strange  and  for- 
tunate accidents  which  had  concurred  in  making  him 
ut  once  poet,  philosopher,  and  sweep!  Nothing  but 
biography  can  justify  this.  If  it  be  admissible  even 
in  a  Novel*  it  must  be  one  in  the  manner  of  De  Foe's, 
that  were  meant  to  pass  for  histories,  not  in  the  man- 
ner of  Fielding's ;  in  the  life  of  Moll  Flanders,  or 
Colonel  Jack,  not  in  a  Tom  Jones,  or  even  a  Joseph 
Andrews.  Much  less,  then,  can  it  bo  legitimately 
introduced  in  a  poem,  the  characters  of  which,  amid 
the  strongest  individualization,  must  still  remain  re- 
presentative. The  precepts  of  Horace,  on  this  point, 
are  grounded  on  the  nature  both  of  poetry  and  of  the 
human  mind.  They  are  not  more  peremptory  than 
wise  and  prudent.  For,  in  the  first  place,  a  deviation 
from  them  perplexes  the  reader's  feelings,  and  all  the 
circumstances  which  are  feigned,  in  order  to  make 
such  accidents  less  improbable,  divide  and  disquiet 
his  faith,  rather  than  aid  and  support  it.  Spite  of  all 
attempts,  the  fiction  wHL  appear,  and,  unfortunately, 
not  as  fictitious,  but  as  false.  The  reader  not  only 
knows  that  the  sentiments  and  language  arc  the  poet's 
own,  and  his  own  too,  in  his  artificial  character  as 
poet ;  but,  by  the  fruitless  endeavors  to  make  him 
think  the  contrary,  he  is  not  even  suffered  to  forget 
it.  The  effect  is  similar  to  that  produced  by  an  epic 
poet,  when  the  fable  and  the  characters  are  derived 
(mm  Scripture  history,  as  in  the  Messiah  of  Klop- 
stock,  or  in  Cumberland's  Calvary ;  and  not  merely 
ficgested  by  it,  as  in  the  Paradise  Lost  of  Milton. 
Th.it  illusion,  contradistinguished  from  delusion,  that 
negative  faith  which  simply  permits  the  images  pre- 
sented to  work  by  their  own  force,  without  either 
denial  or  affirmation  of  their  real  existence  by  the 
judgment,  is  rendered  impossible  by  their  immediate 
neighborhood  to  words  and  facts  of  known  and  ab- 
solute truth.  A  faith  which  transcends  even  historic 
l>clief,  must  absolutely  put  out  this  mere  poetic  Ana- 
)nzon  of  faith,  as  the  summer  sun  in  said  to  extin- 
guish our  household  fires  when  it  shines  full  upon 
mem.  What  would  otherwise  have  been  yielded  to 
us  pleasing  fiction,  is  repelled  as  revolting  falsehood. 
The  effect  produced  in  this  latter  case  by  the  solemn 
belief  of  the  reader,  is  in  a  less  degree  brought  about, 
in  the  instances  to  which  I  have  been  objecting,  by 
the  baffled  attempts  of  the  author  to  make  him  be- 
lieve. 

Add  to  all  the  foregoing,  the  seeming  uselessness 
r«oth  of  the  project  and  of  the  anecdote*  from  which 
11  is  to  derive  support.  Is  there  one  word,  for  in- 
stance, attributed  to  the  pedlar  in  the  Excursion, 
characteristic  of  a  pedlar  ?  One  sentiment  that  might 
not  more  plausibly,  even  without  the  aid  of  any  pre- 
\  ions  explanation,  have  proceeded  from  any  wise  and 
beneficent  old  man,  of  a  rank  or  profession  in  which 
the  language  of  learning  and  refinement  are  natural, 
and  to  be  expected  ?  Need  the  rank  have  been  at 
all  particularized,  where  nothing  follows  which  the 
knowledge  of  that  rank  is  to  explain  or  illustrate? 
When,  on  the  contrary,  this  information  renders  the 
mans  language,  feelings,  sentiments,  and  informa- 
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tion,  a  riddle  which  most  itself  be  solved  by  episodes 
of  anecdote  ?  Finally,  when  this,  and  this  alone, 
could  have  induced  a  genuine  poet  to  inweave  in  a 
poem  of  the  loftiest  style,  and  on  subjects  the  loftiest 
and  of  most  universal  interest,  such  minute  mat- 
ters of  fact,  (not  unlike  those  furnished  for  the  obitu- 
ary of  a  magazine  by  the  friends  of  some  obscure 
ornament  of  society  lately  deceased  in  some  obscure 
town,)  as, 

"  Among  the  hills  of  Athol  he  was  bom. 
There,  on  a  small  hereditary  farm, 
An  unproductive  slip  of  rugged  ground, 
Hie  father  dwelt,  and  died,  in  poverty ; 
While  he,  whose  lowly  fortune  I  retrace. 
The  youngest  of  three  sons,  was  yet  a  babe, 
A  little  one — unconscious  of  their  loss. 
But  ere  he  had  outgrown  bis  infant  days. 
His  widow*  d  mother,  for  a  second  mate. 
Espoused  the  teacher  of  the  Village  School ; 
Who  on  her  offspring  zealously  bestowed 
Needful  instruction." 

"  From  his  sixth  year,  the  boy  of  whom  1  speak* 
In  summer,  tended  catUe  on  toe  hills ; 
But  through  the  inclement  and  the  perilous  days 
Of  long-continuing  winter,  be  repaired 
To  his  step-father's  school."- 


For  ail  the  admirable  passages  interposed  in  this 
narration  might,  with  trifling  alterations,  have  been 
far  more  appropriately,  and  with  for  greater  veri- 
similitude, told  of  a  poet  in  the  character  of  a  poet ; 
and  without  incurring  another  defect  which  I  shall 
now  mention,  and  a  sufficient  illustration  of  which 
will  have  been  here  anticipated. 

Third:  an  undue  predilection  for  the  dramatic 
form  in  certain  poems,  from  which  one  or  other  of 
two  evils  results.  Either  the  thoughts  and  diction  are 
different  from  that  of  the  poet,  and  then  there  arises 
an  incongruity  of  style ;  or  they  are  the  same  and 
indistinguishable,  and  then  it  presents  a  species  of 
ventriloquism,  where  two  are  represented  as  talking, 
while,  in  truth,  one  man  only  speaks. 

The  fourth  class  of  defects  is  closely  connected 
with  the  former ;  but  yet  are  such  as  arise  likewise 
from  an  intensity  of  feeling  disproportionate  to  such 
knowledge  and  value  of  the  objects  described,  as  can 
be  fairly  anticipated  of  men  in  general,  even  of  the 
most  cultivated  classes;  and  with  which,  therefore, 
few  only,  and  those  few  particularly  circumstanced, 
can  be  supposed  to  sympathise.  In  this  class  I  com- 
prise occasional  prolixity,  repetition,  and  an  eddying 
instead  of  progression  of  thought  As  instances,  see 
pages  27,  28,  and  62,  of  the  Poems.  Vol.  I.,  and  the 
first  eighty  lines  of  the  Sixth  Rook  of  the  Excursion. 

Fifth,  and  last :  thoughts  and  images  too  great  for 
the  subject.  This  is  an  approximation  to  what  might 
be  called  mental  bombast,  as  distinguished  from  ver- 
bal ;  for,  as  in  the  latter,  there  is  a  disproportion  of 
the  expressions  to  the  thoughts,  so,  in  this,  there  is  a 
disproportion  of  thought  to  the  circumstance  and  oc- 
casion. This,  by-the-by.  is  a  fault  of  which  none  but 
a  man  of  genius  is  capable.  It  is  the  awkwardness 
and  strength  of  Hercules,  with  the  distaffof  Omphale. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  bright  colors  in  motion 
both  make  and  leave  the  strongest  impressions  on  the 
eye.    Nothing  is  more  likely,  too,  than  that  a  vivid 
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imago,  or  visual  i|iectrum,  thus  originated,  may  be- 
come the  link  of  association  in  recalling  the  feelings 
and  images  thai  li;i J  accompanied  the  original  im- 
pression.   Bui.  if  vie  describe  lhii  in  such  line*  u 


in  what  words  shall  we  dseaiba  The  j™ 

sjiortnin,  when  the  miners  unci  virtuous  n 
wliole  well-spent  lire,  joss  liefore  that  i 
which  Ji,  indeed,  the  inuurd  eye ;  which 
Ihe  -hliacf  Klitadtr  Assuredly  viw 
most  abruptly,  not  to  soy  burlcsquely.  and 
in  a  mnllry  from  this  couplet  la — 


The  second  instance  in  from  Vat  II.,  page  13, 
where  Ihe  poel.  having  gone  out  lor  e  day's  lour  af 
pleasure,  meets,  early  in  the  momma,  with  a  knot 
of  pypiitt,  who  had  pitched  their  blanket  lents  ruid 
straw-beds,  together  with  ilifir  children  and  asses., in 
-aim-  Held  liv  the  road-aide.  At  Ihe  close  of  Ihe  day, 
no  his  return,  our  tourat  found  them  in 
place.    -Twelve  houre,"  says  he. 


Whereat  the  poet,  without  seeming  In  reflect  thai  Ibe 
poor  tnwny  wanderers  might  ptvbably  hove  been 
lumping,  lor  weeks  together,  through  road,  lane, 
over  moor  and  mountain,  and.  consequently,  m 
have  been  right  tlad  hi  rwi  themselves,  their  chli- 
dren.  and  cattle,  for  one  whole  day;  mill  BBsjsfatasfssl 
the  obvious  [ruth,  that  such  repose  might  be  quite  as 
necessary  lor  Urn  as  a  walk  of  the  same  continuance 
was  pleasing  or  healthful  for  the  more  fortunate 
poet;  ci presses  his  indignation  in  a  series  of  lines,  the 
dictum  ami  imnw-ry  of  nhii'li  mine  I  have  been  rather 
above  than  below  the  mark,  had  they  been  applied 


Which  we  on  Masai »«  oar  tins  so  U4  ! 
Broods  \ikr  tb«  >lit,  s  muter  o'er  ass  stein  ; 


phor  which  mm 

eels  the  epithets  -  deaJ"  us]  nit; 

with  ihe  a  post  n 

pliiied  rye ;  or  (if  we  are  to  refc 

lo  the  preceding  word,  philosopher.)  ihe  faulty* 

equivocal  sytiu 

i  of  the  passage ;  and  without  i 

smining  (he  pr 

upriety  of  making  a  -  master  s»a 

ihe  day  brood  olal,-  we  will  ear 

ly  ask,  what  dm 

s  all  this  mean  1     Inwhiusrnsr. 

child  of  that  ag 

a  philtirophrr  I     In  w  hat  sense  am 

emal  deep  I"     In  what  sense  ■  ; 

declared  to  be 

-for  rirr  luumtcd  by  the  Svpreas 

BeingT'or  so 

ispired  as  la  deserve  thelilieaof 

mijlttly  prophet 

a  Ueixd  seer  t     By  reilecliaD '  !> 

knowledge  1  by 

conscious  intuition  I  or  by  ■»  da 

or  modification 

of  consciousness  i    These  snnld  at 

pected  as  Having 
mysterious  gifts, 
accompanied  with  consciousness,  who  star  si  cat 
sctous  of  ihcm  I  or  bow  can  it  be  called  Ihe  dull  if  a 
he  no  part  of  the  child's  eunscious  being  f  Furaofht 
1  kumv.  ll:c  ihink;::u  S[.Lnl  v,  iili'ii  me  may  be  is*' 
tiantiiiUf  one  with  Ihe  principle  of  life,  and  of  ves! 
operation.    For  aught  I  knot 
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were  sitting  at  table,  a  showet  of  rain  came  on  unex- 
pectedly. Gleim  oxprewcd  bis  regret  at  the  circum- 
stance, because  they  had  meant  to  drink  their  wine 
in  tne  garden ;  upon  which  Leasing,  in  one  of  his 
half-earnest,  half-joking  moods,  nodded  to  Jacobi,  and 
said.  "  It  is  /,  perhaps,  that  am  doing  that"  i.  e.  rain- 
ing !  and  J.  answered,  uor  perhaps  I."  Gleim  con- 
tented himself  with  staring  at  them  both,  without 
asking  lor  any  explanation. 

So  with  regard  to  this  passage.  In  what  sense  can 
the  magnificent  attributes,  above  quoted,  be  appro- 
priated to  a  child,  which  would  not  make  them 
equally  suitable  to  a  bet,  or  a  dog,  or  a  field  of  corn  t 
or  even  to  a  ship,  or  to  the  wind  and  waves  that  pro- 
pel it?  The  omnipresent  Spirit  works  equally  in 
them,  as  in  the  child ;  and  the  child  is  equally  uncon- 
scious of  it  as  they.  It  cannot  surely  be,  that  the 
lour  lines,  immediately  following,  are  to  contain  the 
explanation  ? 

"  To  whom  the  grave 
Is  bat  s  lonely  bed  without  tbe  sense  or  sight 

Of  day,  or  tbe  warn  light ; 
A  place  of  thought  where  we  in  waiting  lie.** 

Surely,  it  cannot  be  that  this  wonder-rousing  apos- 
trophe is  but  a  comment  on  the  little  poem  of  "  We 
are  Seven  f*  that  the  whole  meaning  of  the  passage 
in  reducible  to  the  assertion,  that  a  child,  who,  by  the 
bye,  at  six  years  old  would  have  been  better  instruct* 
ed  in  most  Christian  families,  has  no  other  notion  of 
death  than  that  of  lying  in  a  dark,  cold  place  ?  And 
still,  I  hope,  not  as  in  a  place  of  thought!  not  the 
frightful  notion  of  lying  awake  in  his  grave!  The 
analogy  between  death  and  sleep  is  too  simple,  too 
natural,  to  render  so  horrid  a  belief  possible  for  chil- 
dren; even  had  they  not  been  in  the  habit,  as  all 
Christian  children  are,  of  hearing  the  latter  term 
used  to  express  the  former.  Rut  if  the  child's  belief 
he  only,  that u  he  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth ;"  wherein 
does  it  differ  from  that  of  his  fother  and  mother,  or  any 
other  adult  and  instructed  person  ?  To  form  an  idea  of 
a  tiling's  becoming  nothing,  or  of  nothing  becoming  a 
thing,  is  impossible  to  all  finite  beings  alike,  of  what- 
ever age,  and  however  educated  or  uneducated. 
Thus  it  is  with  splendid  paradoxes  in  general.  If  the 
words  are  taken  in  the  common  sense,  they  convey 
an  absurdity;  and  if,  in  contempt  of  dictionaries  and 
custom,  they  are  so  interpreted  as  to  avoid  the  absurd- 
ity, the  meaning  dwindles  into  some  bald  truism. 
Thus  you  must  at  once  understand  the  words  con- 
trary to  their  common  import,  in  order  to  arrive  at  any 
sense;  and  according  to  their  common  import,  if  you 
are  to  receive  from  them  any  feeling  of  sublimity  or 
admiration. 

Though  the  instances  of  this  defect  in  Mr.  Words- 
worth's poems  are  so  few,  that  for  themselves  it 
would  have  been  scarcely  just  to  attract  the  reader's 
attention  toward  them;  yet  I  have  dwelt  on  it,  and 
perhaps  the  more  for  this  very  reason.  For  being  so 
very  few,  they  cannot  sensibly  detract  from  the  re- 
putation of  an  author,  who  is  even  characterized  by 
the  number  of  profound  truths  in  his  writings,  which 
will  stand  the  severest  analysis ;  and  yet,  few  as  they 
are',  they  are  exactly  tnose  passages  which  his  blind 
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admirers  would  be  most  likely,  and  best  able,  to  imi- 
tate. But  Wordsworth,  where  he  is  indeed  Words- 
worth, may  be  mimicked  by  copyists,  be  may  be  plun- 
dered by  plagiarists;  but  he  cannot  be  imitated, 
except  by  those  who  are  not  born  to  be  imitators. 
For  without  his  depth  of  feeling  and  his  imaginative 
power,  his  ten$e  would  want  its  vital  warmth  and 
peculiarity;  and  without  his  strong  sense,  his  mysti- 
cism would  become  sickly — mere  fog  and  dimness! 

To  these  defects,  which,  as  appears  by  the  extracts, 
are  only  occasional,  I  may  oppose,  with  far  less  fear 
of  encountering  the  dissent  of  any  candid  and  intelli- 
gent reader,  the  following  (for  the  most  part  corres- 
pondent) excellences.  First,  an  austere  purity  of  lan- 
guage, both  grammatically  and  logically;  in  short,  a 
perfect  appropriateness  of  the  words  to  the  mean- 
ing. Of  how  high  value  I  deem  this,  and  how  par- 
ticularly estimable  I  hold  the  example  at  the  present 
day,  has  been  already  stated ;  and  in  part,  too,  the  rea- 
sons on  which  I  ground  both  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual importance  of  habituating  ourselves  to  a  strict 
accuracy  of  expression.  It  is  noticeable,  how  limited 
an  acquaintance  with  the  masterpieces  of  art  will 
suffice  to  form  a  correct,  and  even  a  sensitive  taste, 
where  none  but  masterpieces  have  been  seen  and 
admired ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  correct 
notions,  and  the  widest  acquaintance  with  the  works 
of  excellence  of  all  ages  and  countries,  will  not  per- 
fectly secure  us  against  the  contagious  familiarity 
with  the  far  more  numerous  offspring  of  tastelesaness 
or  of  a  perverted  taste.  If  this  be  the  case,  as  it  no- 
toriously is,  with  the  arts  of  music  and  painting,  much 
more  difficult  will  it  be  to  avoid  the  infection  of  mul- 
tiplied and  daily  examples  in  the  practice  of  an  art, 
which  uses  words,  and  words  only,  as  its  instruments. 
In  poetry,  in  which  every  line,  every  phrase,  may 
pass  the  ordeal  of  deliberation  and  deliberate  choice, 
it  is  possible,  and  barely  possible,  to  attain  that  ulti- 
matum which  I  have  ventured  to  propose  as  the  in- 
fallible test  of  a  blameless  style:  namely,  its  untrans- 
latableness  in  words  of  the  same  language,  without 
injury  to  the  meaning.  Be  it  observed,  however,  that 
I  include  in  the  meaning  of  a  word,  not  only  its  cor- 
respondent object  alone,  but  likewise  all  the  associa- 
tions which  it  recalls  For  language  is  framed  to  con- 
vey not  the  object  alone,  but  likewise  the  character, 
mood,  and  intentions  of  the  person  who  is  represent- 
ing it  In  poetry  it  is  practicable  to  preserve  the  dic- 
tion, uncorrupted  by  the  affectations  and  misappro- 
priations, which  promiscuous  authorship,  and  reading 
not  promiscuous,  only  because  it  is  disproportionally 
most  conversant  with  the  compositions  of  the  day, 
have  rendered  general.  Yet,  even  to  the  poet,  com- 
posing in  his  own  province,  it  is  an  arduous  work ; 
and  as  the  result  and  pledge  of  a  watchful  good 
sense,  of  fine  and  luminous  distinction,  and  of  com- 
plete self-possession,  may  justly  claim  all  the  honor 
which  belongs  to  an  attainment  equally  difficult  and 
valuable,  and  the  more  valuable  for  being  rare.  It 
in  at  all  times  the  proper  food  of  the  understanding ; 
but,  in  an  age  of  corrupt  eloquence,  it  is  both  food 
and  antidote. 

Iu  prose,  I  doubt  whether  it  be  even  possible  to 
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preserve  our  style.  Khali;  unalloyed  hy  ibe  vicu 
phraseology  which  I— ■>  at  every  w  herefrom  thei 
man  to  the  newspaper,  from  the  hamogue  of  the  lef 
iator  to  the  speech  from  the  convivial  choir,  i 


t.  Ourcli 


rattle.i 


tfBoetic? 

those  of  hi*  t-oniefn|>orano\  n*  Siduniiuo.  ApolLinaris. 
4e.  They  might  even  i.n  referred  to  n  purer  age.  but 
thai  Ihc  pmse  in  which  they  are  Ml,  u  jewels  in  a 

tec  Much,  however,  may  beeffecied  by  education.  I 
believe,  not  only  from  grounds  of  reason,  but  from 
having,  in  great  measure,  assured  myself  of  the  fact 
by  actual  though  limited  cipcrienre.  That,  to  a  youth. 
Jed  from  hit  first  boyhood  to  invejtiEare  the  meaning 
of  avery  word,  and  the  reason  of  its  choice  and  po- 


inter and  more  important  work*,  am  laurel -hw 

Wordsworth 
would  here  be  wholly  out  of  place,  and  nun  I 

jc  who  doubts  sod  would  b»alidi 
justice  of  thu  eulogy  so  applied. 
The  second  charatlerisue  eicelleoce  of  Mi 


•vork?  is.  a  correspondent  Height  and  sanity 

thoughts  and  sentiments — won.  not  from  bod 

from  the  poet's  own  meditative  observsUMv 

s  /rah,  and  have  the  dew  upon  them,     Hh 

lesai  when  in  her  strength  of  wing,  and  wai 


On  tome  future  occasion  more  especially  demand- 
ing ntch  disquisition,  1  shall  attempt  to  provt 
close  connection  between  veracity  and  habii 
menul  accuracy ;  the  beneficial  after-effect*  of  ver- 
bal precision  in  the  preclusion  of  fanaticism,  which 
masters  the  feelings  more  especially  by  indistinct 
watch-words;  and  to  diaplay  the  advantages  v"  ' 
language  alone,  at  lean  which  language  with  it 
parmbly  greater  ease  and  certainty  than  any  < 
means,  present*  to  the  instructor  of  impressing  modes 
of  intellectual  energy  hi  constantly.  «o  imperceptibly, 


in  bleat  compoaiuons ; 


in  give  the  principle  al 


dlhei 


application  mid  eflecnt  must  depend  on  the  judgment: 
when  we  consider,  that  the  greater  port  of  our  i 
reus  and  comfort  in  life  depends  on  di'IiniMirliLu^ 
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i  man !  Dial  from  IBr  fslr  sod  it  mine  roulh 

in  respect  of  Ihrsatidof  the  former  eiccllence, 
irdswerth  strikingly  reeemblea  Samuel  Daniel, 
lie  golden  writers  of  our  golden  Elbabeihian 
x  moat  causelessly  neglected ;  Samuel  Daniel, 
liction  bean  no  mirk  of  time,  do  distinction 
which  hot  been,  and,  ai  long  so  our  language 
it,  will  be,  so  for  Ihe  language  of  today  and 
',  aa  ibal  il  a  more  intelligible  to  u«  than  the 
ry  fashions  of  ourown  particiilor age.  A  simi- 
so  u  due  la  hii  sentiment*.     Ho  frequency  of 

can  deprive  them  of  their  freshnem.     For 

they  are  brought  into  the  full  day-light  of 
eadcr'a  comprehension,  yel  are  they  drawn 
i  depths  which  tew  in  any  age  are  privileged 

into  which  few  in  any  age  hate  courage  or 
ion   to  descend.    If  Mi.  Wordsworth  ia  not 

with  Daniel  alike  intelligible  lo  all  reader) 


nparative  difficulty  doei  not  arise  from  the 
impurity  of  the  ore,  but  from  the  nature  and 
the  metal,  A  poem  ia  not  necessarily  ob- 
iccaiise  it  does  mil  aim  to  be  popular.  It  ia 
.  if  o  work  be  perspicuous,  lo  Ihoae  for  whom 
.nan.  and 

"Fil  sadism*  And,  Uiousri  ftw." 
le  "Ode  on  the  intimation  of  immortality,  from 
tiions  of  early  childhood,"  the  poet  might  have 
I  the  lines  which  Dante  addresses  tonne  of  his 


he  ode  was  intended  lor  such  readers  only  ui 
en  accustomed  lo  watch  the  liui  and  rerlui  uf 
imoat  nature,  to  venture  at  times  into  the  twt- 
?alma  of  consciousness,  and  to  feel  a  deep  in- 
n  modes  of  inmost  being,  to  which  they  know 

■  attributes  of  time  and  apace  are  inapplicable 
En.  but  which  yel  cannot  be  conveyed. save  in 
*  of  time  and  space.     For  auch  readera  the 

■  sufficiently  plain,  and  they  will  be  aa  little 
rf  to  charge  Mr.  Wordsworth  with  believing 
tome  t>re-eii*ieoce  in  the  ordinary  interpretn- 
ihe  words,  aa  I  am  to  believe  that  Plato  hirn- 


Sarl(ti.     £»#»(  i  *ol- 


Third :  (and  wherein  lie  soars  far  above  Daniel,) 
Ihe  sinewy  strength  and  originality  of  single  lines 
oregraphs:  the  frequent  curiosa  falidtaa  of  hi* 
diction,  of  which  I  need  not  here  give  apecimena. 
having  anticipated  them  in  a  preceding  page.  This" 
beauty,  and   sa   eminently  characteristic  of  Words- 

will's  poetry,  his  rudest  assailants  have  Ml  0bbB> 

Ives  com  pel  led  lo  acknowledge  and  n  dm  ire. 

Fourth  :  the  perfect  truth  of  nature  in  his  image* 
and  descriptions,  an  taken  immediately  from  nature, 
ind  proving  a  long  and  genial  intimacy  with  the  very 
pint  which  gives  the  physiognomic  eipreiaion  lo  all 
the  works  of  nature.  Like  a  green  field  reflected  in 
a  calm  and  perfectly  transparent  lake,  the  image  ia 
distinguished  from  the  reality  only  by  its  greater  soft- 
nese  and  lustre.  Like  Ihe  moisture  or  Ihe  polish  on 
a  pebble,  genius  neither  distorts  nor  false-colors  in 
objects ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  brings  out  many  a  vein 
and  many  a  tint,  which  escape  the  eye  of  common 
ohaervorion,  thus  raising  to  the  rank  of  gems  what 
bod  been  often  kicked  away  by  the  hurrying  foot  of 
the  traveller  on  the  dusty  high  road  of  custom. 

I.et  me  refer  to  the  whole  description  of  skating; 
vol.  I.  page  43  lo  47,  especially  to  the  lines. 


wUhuwdia 


wo  concluding  slant 
"  Upon  (on  tult  of  lis 


bo  form  weea  ha  if  id  ftistt 


Or  the  description  of  Ihe  bine  rap.  and  of  ihe  noon- 
ride  silence,  p.  284 ;  or  the  poem  to  the  cuckoo,  pv 
J99;or.  loslly.  though  I  might  multiply  Ihe  references 

Wotdaworthi.  commencing 
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or  even  of  ignorance,  wholly  disguise  the  human  face 
divine.  The  superscription  and  the  image  of  the 
Creator  still  remain  legible  to  him  tinder  the  dark 
lines  with  which  guilt  or  calamity  had  cancelled  or 
cross-barred  it  Here  the  man  and  the  poet  lose  and 
find  themselves  in  each  other,  the  one  as  glorified, 
the  latter  as  substantiated.  In  this  mild  and  philo- 
sophic pathos,  Wordsworth  appears  to  me  without  a 
compeer.  Such  he  u:  so  he  write*.  See  vol  I., 
page  134  to  196,  or  that  most  affecting  composition, 

the  "  Affliction  of  Margaret of ,"  page 

165  to  168,  which  no  mother,  and,  if  I  may  judge  by 
my  own  experience,  no  parent  can  read  without  a 
tear.  Or  turn  to  that  genuine  lyric,  in  the  former 
edition,  entitled,  the  "  Mad  Mother,"  page  174  to  178, 
of  which  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  two  of  the 
stanzas,  both  of  them  for  their  pathos,  and  the  former 
for  the  fine  transition  in  the  two  concluding  lines  of 
the  stanza,  so  expressive  of  that  deranged  state  in 
which,  from  the  increased  sensibility,  the  sufferer's 
attention  is  abruptly  drawn  off  by  every  trifle,  and  in 
the  same  instant  plucked  back  again  by  the  one  des- 
potic thought,  and  bringing  home  with  it,  by  the 
blending  fusing  power  of  Imagination  and  Passion, 
the  alien  object  to  which  it  had  been  so  abruptly  di- 
verted, no  longer  an  alien,  but  an  ally  and  an  inmate. 

"Soek,  little  babe,  oh  raek  atsin! 
It  cools  my  blood ;  it  oools  my  brain : 
Thy  lips,  I  feci  them,  baby  !  they 
Draw  from  my  heart  the  pain  away. 
Oh  !  pram  me  with  thy  little  hand ; 
It  loosena  something  at  my  chest ; 
About  that  tight  and  deadly  band 
I  feel  thy  little  finger*  prett. 
The  breece,  I  see,  ii  in  the  tree; 
It  comes  to  cool  my  babe  and  me.*' 

"Thy  father  caret  not  for  my  breast, 
'T  is  thine,  sweet  baby,  there  to  rest, 
'T  it  all  thine  own !— and  if  its  hoe 
Be  changed,  that  was  to  fair  to  view, 
'T  u  fair  enough  for  thee,  my  dove ! 
My  beauty,  little  child,  is  flown ; 
But  thou  wilt  live  with  me  in  love ; 
And  what  if  my  poor  cheek  be  brown  1 
'T  ia  well  for  me  thou  can'it  not  see 
How  pale  and  wan  it  eke  would  be." 

Last,  and  pre-eminently,  I  challenge  for  this  poet 
the  gift  of  Imagination  in  the  highest  and  strictest 
sense  of  the  word.  In  the  play  of  Fancy,  Words- 
worth,  to  my  feelings,  is  not  always  graceful,  and 
sometimes  recondite.  The  likeness  is  occasionally  too 
strange,  or  demands  too  peculiar  a  point  of  view,  or 
is  such  as  appears  the  creature  of  predetermined  re- 
search, rather  than  spontaneous  presentation.  Indeed, 
his  fancy  seldom  displays  itself,  as  mere  and  unmodi- 
fied fancy.  But  in  imaginative  power,  he  stands 
nearest  of  all  modern  writers  to  Shakspeare  and 
Milton :  and  yet  in  a  kind  perfectly  unborrowed  and 
his  own.  To  employ  his  own  words,  which  are  at 
once  an  instance  and  an  illustration,  he  does  indeed 
jo  all  thoughts  and  to  all  objects — 


-add  the  gleam, 


The  light  that  nover  was  on  sea  or  land, 
The  consecration,  and  the  poet's  dream.*' 

I  shall  select  a  few  examples  as  most  obviously 
manifesting  this  faculty ;  but  if  I  should  ever  be  for- 


tunate enough  to  render  my  analysis  of  inmgrnatina, 
its  origin  and  characters,  thoroughly  intelligible  tomt 
reader,  he  will  scarcely  open  on  a  page  of  this  patfj 
works,  without  recognising,  more  or  leas,  the  preamrs 
and  the  influences  of  this  faculty. 

From  the  poem  on  the  Yew  Trees,  voL  L,  pagei 
303,304. 

"  But  worthier  still  of  note 
Are  those  fraternal  four  of  BorrowdaW, 
Joined  in  one  solemn  and  capacious  grove : 
Huge  trunks ! — and  each  particular  trunk  a  growth 

Of  intertwisted  fibres  serpentine 
Upooiling,  and  inveterately  convolved— 
Not  uninformed  with  phantasy,  and  looks 
That  threaten  the  profane ;— a  pillared  shade. 
Upon  whose  gTassless  floor  of  red-brown  hoe. 
By  aheddings  from  the  pinal  umbrage  tinged 
Perennially — beneath  whose  sable  roof 
Of  bought,  as  if  for  festal  purpose  decked 
With  unrejoicing  berries,  ghostly  shapes 
May  meet  at  noontide— Aer  and  trembling  Apt, 
Silence  and  Foresight— Death,  the  skeleton. 
And  Time,  the  shadow— there  to  celebrate. 
As  in  a  natural  temple  scattered  o'er 
With  altars  undisturbed  of  moat, 

United  worship ;  or  in  mute 
To  he,  and  listen  to  the  mountain  flood 
Murmuring  from  Glaoamara's  inmost  car—  ** 


The  effect  of  the  old  man's  figure  in  the  poem  of 
Resignation  and  Independence,  vol  II,  page  31 

"While  he  was  talking  thus,  the  lonely  place, 
The  old  man's  shape,  and  speech,  all  troubled  nss : 
In  my  mind's  eye  1  seemed  to  see  him  pace 
About  the  weary  moors  continually. 
Wandering  about  alone  and  silently." 

Or  the  8th,  9th,  19th,  26th,  31st  and  33d,  in  the  col- 
lection of  miscellaneous  sonnets — the  sonnet  on  die 
subjugation  of  Switzerland,  page  210,  or  the  last  ode 
from  which  I  especially  select  the  two  following 
stanzas  or  paragraphs,  page  349  to  350. 

"  Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting  : 
The  soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life's  star. 
Hath  had  elsewhere  iti  setting, 

And  comoth  from  afar. 
Not  in  entire  forgetfulness. 
And  not  in  utter  nakedness. 
But  trailing  clouda  of  glory  do  we  come 
From  God  who  is  our  home : 
Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy ! 
Shades  of  the  prison-bouse  begin  to  close 

Upon  the  growing  boy  ; 
But  he  beholds  the  light,  and  whence  it  flows ; 

He  sees  it  in  his  joy ! 
The  youth  who  daily  further  from  the  east 
Must  travel,  still  is  nature's  priest. 

And  by  the  vision  splendid 

Is  on  his  wsy  attended ; 
At  length  the  man  perceives  it  die  away, 
And  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day." 

And  page  352  to  354  of  the  same  ode. 

"  O  joy  that  in  our  embers 
Is  something  that  doth  live, 
That  nature  yet  remembers 
What  was  so  fugitive! 

The  thought  of  our  psst  years  in  me  deth  breed 
Perpetual  benedictions :  not  indeed 
For  that  which  is  most  worthy  to  be  blest- 
Delight  and  liberty  the  simple  creed  * 
Of  childhood,  whether  busy  or  at  rest. 
With  new-fledged  hope  still  fluttering  in  his 
Not  for  these  I  raise 
The  song  of  thanks  and  praise , 
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>ee  obstinate  qnestioningi 

and  outward  things, 

t»m  us,  vanishing*; 

giving*  or  a  creature 

•out  in  worlds  not  realised, 

icts,  before  which  our  mortal  nature 

e  like  a  guilty  thing  surprised '. 

oM  first  affection*, 

dowy  recollections, 

:  they  what  they  may, 

>  fountain  light  of  all  our  day, 

natter  light  of  all  oar  teeing ; 

—cherish — and  have  power  to  make 

yean  teem  momeoti  in  the  betas; 

mal  ailence ;  trotht  that  waka 

rish  never: 

ther  listlessMSS,  nor  mad  endeavor, 

jor  boy, 

it  u  at  enmity  with  joy, 

r  abolish  or  destroy ! 

a  season  of  calm  weather, 

land  far  we  be, 

tare  sight  of  that  immortal  sea 

>ught  as  hither, 

loment  travel  thither— 

e  children  sport  upon  the  shore, 

he  mighty  waters  rolfing  evermore.'* 

it  would  be  unfair  to  conclude  with  an 
ch,  though  highly  characteristic,  must 

nature  of  the  thoughts  and  the  subject, 
;,  or  perhaps  intelligible,  to  but  a  limited 
eaders,  I  will  add  from  the  poet's  last 
yrk  a  passage  equally  Worda worthian ; 
'  of  which,  and  of  the  imaginative  power 
jrein,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  and 

See  White  Doe,  page  & 

hnrcb-yard  Alls;  anon 
a  and  they  are  gone ; 
'  round  the  porch,  and  the  folk 
in  the  shade  of  the  prior*  s  oak  ! 
ily  have  they  diseppear'd 
slosive  hymn  is  beard: — 
consent  the  people  rejoice, 
church  with  a  lofty  voice  ! 
a  service  which  they  feel, 
10  son-rise  of  their  seal, 
and  hope  are  in  their  prime 
iza's  golden  time." 

ends  the  fervent  din, 
bushed  without  and  within ; 
i  the  priest  more  tranquilly 

holy  liturgy, 
roice  which  you  can  hear 

murmuring  near. 
!— the  dusky  trees  between, 
the  path  through  the  open  green, 
o  living  thing  to  be  seen ; 
th  yon  gateway,  where  is  found, 
•  arch  with  ivy  bound, 
tee  to  the  church-yard  ground, 
scroti  the  verdant  sod 
m»  very  house  of  God  ; 
ing  in  with  lovely  gleam, 
ing  in  serene  and  slow, 
lent  as  a  dream, 
doe! 

is  as  lily  of  June, 
tons  as  the  silver  moon 
of  sight  the  clouds  are  driven, 

left  alone  in  heaven  ! 
hip  some  gentle  dsy 

sailing  far  away — 
;  ship  that  bath  the  plain 
ir  her  own  domain. 

EeS 


What  harmonious  pensive  changes 
Wait  upon  her  as  she  ranges 
Round  and  round  this  pile  of  stats. 
Overthrown  and  desolate ! 
Now  a  step  or  two  bar  way 
b  through  space  of  open  day. 
Where  the  enamoured  sunny  light 
Brightens  her  that  was  so  bright : 
Now  doth  a  delicate  shadow  fall. 
Falls  upon  her  like  a  breath 
From  tome  lofty  arch  or  wall, 
Aa  she  passes  underneath. 

The  following  analogy  will,  I  am  apprehensive, 
appear  dim  and  fantastic,  but  in  reading  Bertram's 
Travels,  I  could  not  help  transcribing  the  following 
lines  as  a  sort  of  allegory,  or  connected  simile  and 
metaphor  of  Wordsworth's  intellect  and  genius.  **  The 
soil  is  a  deep,  rich,  dark  mould,  on  a  deep  stratum  of 
tenacious  clay;  and  that  on  a  foundation  of  rocks, 
which  often  break  through  both  strata,  lifting  their 
back  above  the  surface.  The  trees  which  chiefly 
grow  here  are  the  gigantic  black  oak ;  magnolia  mag- 
ninora;  fraximus  excelsior;  platane;  and  a  few 
stately  tulip  trees."  What  Mr.  Wordsworth  will  pro- 
duce, it  is  not  for  me  to  prophesy ;  but  I  could  pro- 
nounce with  the  liveliest  convictions  what  he  is 
capable  of  producing.  It  is  the  First  Genuine  Phi- 
losophic Poem. 

The  preceding  criticism  will  not,  I  am  aware,  avail 
to  overcome  the  prejudices  of  those  who  have  made 
it  a  business  to  attack  and  ridicule  Mr.  Wordsworth's 
compositions. 

Truth  and  prudence  might  be  imagined  as  concen- 
tric circles.  The  poet  may  perhaps  have  passed  be- 
yond the  latter,  but  he  has  confined  himself  far 
within  the  bounds  of  the  former,  in  designating  these 
critics  as  too  petulant  to  be  passive  to  a  genuine  poet, 
and  too  feeble  to  grapple  with  him ; — "  men  of  palsied 
imaginations,  in  whose  minds  all  healthy  action  is  lan- 
guid ;  who,  therefore,  feel  as  the  many  direct  them,  or 
with  the  many  are  greedy  after  vicious  provocatives." 

Let  not  Mr.  Wordsworth  be  charged  with  having 
expressed  himself  too  indignantly,  till  the  wanton- 
ness and  the  systematic  and  malignant  perseverance 
of  the  aggressions  have  been  taken  into  fair  conside- 
ration. I  myself  heard  the  commander  in  chief  of 
this  unmanly  warfare  make  a  boast  of  his  private  ad- 
miration of  Wordsworth's  genius.  I  have  beard  him 
declare,  that  whoever  came  into  his  room  would  pro- 
bably find  the  Lyrical  Ballads  lying  open  on  his 
table,  and  that  (speaking  exclusively  of  those  written 
by  Mr.  Wordsworth  himself)  he  could  nearly  repeat 
the  whole  of  them  by  heart  But  a  Review,  in  order 
to  be  a  saleable  article,  must  be  personal,  tharp,  and 
pointed ;  and,  since  then,  the  Poet  has  made  himself, 
and  with  himself  all  who  were,  or  were  supposed  to 
be,  his  friends  and  admirers,  the  object  of  the  critic's 
revenge— how  ?  by  having  spoken  of  a  work  so  con- 
ducted in  the  terms  which  it  deserved !  I  onco  heard 
a  clergyman  in  boots  and  buckskin  avow,  that  he 
would  cheat  his  own  father  in  a  harm.  A  moral  sys- 
tem of  a  similar  nature  seems  to  have  been  adopted 
by  too  many  anonymous  critics.  As  we  used  to  say 
at  school,  in  reviewing,  they  make  being  rogues :  and 

he,  who  complains,  is  to  be  laughed  at  for  bis  igno» 
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ance  of  the  game.  With  the  pen  out  of  their  hand 
they  are  honorable  men.  They  exert,  indeed,  power 
(which  is  to  that  of  the  injured  party  who  should 
attempt  to  expose  their  glaring  perversions  and  mis- 
statements, as  twenty  to  one)  to  write  down,  and 
(where  the  author's  circumstances  permit)  to  impove- 
rish the  man,  whose  learning  and  genius  they  them- 
selves in  private  have  repeatedly  admitted.  They 
knowingly  strive  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  man 
even  to  publish*  any  future  work,  without  exposing 
himself  to  all  the  wretchedness  of  debt  and  embar- 
rassment. But  this  is  all  in  their  vocation,  and, 
bating  what  they  do  in  their  vocation,  **  who  can  toy 
thai  black  it  the  white  of  their  eye  ?" 

So  much  for  the  detractors  from  Mr.  Wordsworth's 
merits.  On  the  other  hand,  much  as  1  might  wish 
for  their  fuller  sympathy,  I  dare  not  flatter  myself, 
that  the  freedom  with  which  I  have  declared  my 
opinions  concerning  both  his  theory  and  his  defects, 
most  of  which  are  more  or  less  connected  with  his 
theory  either  as  cause  or  effect,  will  be  satisfactory 
or  pleasing  to  all  the  poet's  admirers  and  advocates. 
More  indiscriminating  than  mine  their  admiration 
may  be ;  deeper  and  more  sincere  it  cannot  be.  But 
I  have  advanced  no  opinion  either  for  praise  or  cen- 
sure, other  than  as  texts  introductory  to  the  reasons 
which  compel  me  to  form  it  Above  all,  I  was  fully 
convinced  that  such  a  criticism  was  not  only  wanted, 
but  that,  if  executed  with  adequate  ability,  it  must 
conduce  in  no  mean  degree  to  Mr.  Wordsworth's 
reputation.  His  fame  belongs  to  another  age,  and 
can  neither  be  accelerated  or  retarded.    How  small 


*  Not  many  month*  ago,  an  eminent  bookseller  was  asked 

what  he  thought  of 1    The  answer  was,  "  I  have 

heard  bis  powers  very  highly  spoken  of  by  some  of  our  first- 
rate  men  ;  but  I  would  not  hare  a  work  of  his  if  any  one 
would  give  it  me  :  for  he  is  spoken  but  slightly  of,  or  not  at 
all,  in  the  Quarterly  Review ;  and  the  Edinburgh,  you  know, 
is  decided  to  cut  him  up  !" 


the  proportion  of  the  defects  are  to  the  beauties,  1 
have  repeatedly  declared ;  and  that  no  one  of  men 
originates  in  deficiency  of  poetic  genius.  Had  they 
been  more  and  greater,  I  should  still,  as  a  friend  to 
his  literary  character  in  the  present  age,  consider  an 
analytic  display  of  them  as  pure  gain  ;  if  only  it 
removed,  as  surely  to  all  reflecting  minds  even  the 
foregoing  analysis  must  have  removed,  the  strange 
mistake  so  slightly  grounded,  yet  so  widely  and  in- 
dustriously propagated,  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  torn 
for  simplicity  !  I  am  not  half  as  much  irritated  by 
hearing  his  enemies  abuse  him  for  vulgarity  of  style, 
subject,  and  conception,  as  I  am  disgusted  with  the 
gilded  side  of  the  same  meaning,  as  displayed  by 
some  affected  admirers,  with  whom  he  is,  forsooth, 
a  sweet,  simple  poet !  and  »o  natural,  that  little  master 
Charles,  and  his  younger  sister,  are  so  charmed  with 
them,  that  they  play  at  "  Goody  Blake,  or  at "  John- 
ny and  Betty  Foy!" 

Were  the  collection  of  poems  published  with  the* 
biographical  sketches  important  enough,  (which  I  am 
not  vain  enough  to  believe,)  to  deserve  such  a  dis- 
tinction: EVEN  AS  I  HAVE  DONE,  SO  WOULD  I  BE 
DONE  UNTO. 

For  more  than  eighteen  months  have  the  volume 
of  Poems,  entitled  Sibylline  Leaves,  and  the  pre- 
sent volumes  up  to  this  page  been  printed,  and  ready 
for  publication.  But  ere  I  speak  of  myself  in  the 
tones  which  are  alone  natural  to  me  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  late  years,  I  would  fain  present  my- 
self to  the  reader  as  I  was  in  the  first  dawn  of  my 
literary  life : 

When  Hope  grew  round  me,  like  the  climbing  rine, 
And  fruits  and  foliage  not  my  own  seem'd  mine ! 

For  this  purpose,  I  have  selected  from  the  letters 
which  I  wrote  home  from  Germany,  those  which 
appeared  likely  to  be  the  most  interesting,  and  at  the 
same  time  most  pertinent  to  the  title  of  this  work. 


ut#v*ntft$  JLettevn. 


LETTER  I. 

On  Sunday  morning,  September  16, 1798,  the  Ham- 
burg Pacquet  set  sail  from  Yarmouth :  and  I,  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  beheld  my  native  land  retiring 
from  me.  At  the  moment  of  its  disappearance — in 
all  the  kirks,  churches,  chapels,  and  meeting-houses, 
in  which  the  greater  number,  I  hope,  of  my  country- 
men were  at  that  time  assembled,  1  will  dare  ques- 
tion whether  there  was  one  more  ardent  prayer  offer- 
ed up  tn  heaven  than  that  which  I  then  preferred  for 
my  country.  Now,  then,  (said  I  to  a  gentleman  who 
was  standing  near  me,)  we  are  out  of  our  country. 
Not  yet.  not  yet !  he  replied,  and  pointed  to  the  sea ; 
•  This,  too.  is  a  Briton's  country."  This  bon  root  gave 
a  fillip  to  my  spirits,  I  rose  and  looked  round  on  my 


fellow-passengers,  who  were  nlJ  on  the  deck.  We 
were  eighteen  in  number,  videlicit,  five  Englishmen, 
an  English  lady,  a  French  gentleman  and  his  servant, 
an  Hanoverian  and  his  servant,  a  Prussian,  a  Swede 
two  Danes,  and  a  Mulatto  boy,  a  German  tailor  and 
his  wife,  (the  smallest  couple  I  ever  beheld)  and  a 
Jew.  We  were  all  on  the  deck ;  but  in  a  short  time 
I  observed  marks  of  dismay.  The  lady  retired  to  th? 
cabin  in  some  confusion,  and  many  of  the  faces  ruun-i 
me  assumed  a  very  doleful  and  frog-colored  appear- 
ance; and  within  an  hour  the  number  of  those  on 
deck  was  lessened  by  one  half.  I  was  giddy,  but  not 
sick,  and  the  giddiness  soon  went  owny.  but  left  a 
feverishness  and  want  of  appetite,  which  1  attributed 
in  great  measure,  to  the  sawa  mephitis  of  the  bilge- 
water;  and  it  was  certainly  not  decreased  by  the  ex 
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from  me  cabin.  However,  I  was  well 
enougn  lo  join  the  able-bodied  passengers,  one  of 
whom  observed,  not  inaptly,  that  Momus  might  have 
discovered  an  easier  way  to  aee  a  man's  inside  than 
by  placing  a  window  in  hit  breast  He  needed  only 
have  taken  a  salt-water  trip  in  a  paoquet-boat 

I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  a  pacquet  is  far  supe- 
rior to  a  stage-coach,  as  a  means  of  making  men  open 
oat  to  each  other.    In  the  latter,  the  uniformity  of 
posture  disposes  to  dosing,  and  the  definiteness  of  the 
period  at  which  the  company  will  separate  makes 
each  individual  think  more  of  those  to  whom  he  is 
going,  than  of  those  with  whom  be  is  going.    But  at 
sea,  more  curiosity  is  excited,  if  only  on  this  account, 
that  the  pleasant  or  unpleasant  qualities  of  your  com- 
panions are  of  greater  importance  to  you,  from  the 
uncertainty  how  long  yon  may  be  obliged  to  house 
with  them.  Besides,  if  you  are  countrymen,  that  now 
begins  to  form  a  distinction  and  a  bond  of  brother- 
hood ;  and,  if  of  different  countries,  there  are  new  in- 
citements of  conversation,  more  to  ask  and  more  to 
communicate.     I  found  that  I  had  interested  the 
v.  Danes  in  no  common  degree.    I  had  crept  into  the 
boat  on  the  deck  and  fallen  asleep;  but  was  awaked 
»  i  by  one  of  them  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
m  who  told  me  that  they  had  been  seeking  me  in  every 
■■v  bole  and  comer,  and  insisted  that  I  should  join  their 
sjg  party  and  drink  with  them.    He  talked  English  with 
bjj  such  fluency,  as  left  me  wholly  unable  to  account  for 
j  the  Mngnlaf  and  even  ludicrous  incorrectness  with 
i  which  he  spoke  it    I  went,  and  found  some  excel- 
lent wines  and  a  dessert  of  grapes  with  a  pine-apple. 
The  Danes  had  christened  me  Doctor  Theology,  and 
L  f  dressed  as  I  was  all  in  black,  with  large  shoes  and 
,  black  worsted  stockings,  I  might  certainly  have  pass- 
ed very  well  for  a  Methodist  missionary.    However, 
I  disclaimed  my  title.    What  then  may  you  be  ?    A 
man  of  fortune?    No! — A  merchant?    No! — A  mer- 
J  chant's  traveller?    No!— A  clerk?    No!— Un  Phi- 
loaophe,  perhaps?    It  was  at  that  time  in  my  life,  in 
— •  which,  of  all  possible  names  and  characters,  I  had 
the  greatest  disgust  to  that  of  "  un  Philosophe."   But 
I  was  weary  of  being  questioned,  and  rather  than  be 
Qothing,  or  at  best,  only  the  abstract  idea  of  a  man,  I 
sjubmitted  by  a  bow,  even  to  the  aspersion  implied  in 
the  word  "  un  Philosophe."    The  Done  then  inform- 
ed me,  that  all  in  the  present  party  were  philosophers 
likewise.    Certes  we  were  not  of  the  stoic  school. 
*?"ot  we  drank  and  talked  and  sung,  till  we  talked 
sand  sung  altogether;  and  then  we  rose,  and  danced 
on  the  deck  a  set  of  dances,  which,  in  one  sense  of 
(he  word  at  least,  were  very  intelligibly  and  appro- 
priately entitled  rerft.    Hie  passengers  who  lay  in 
tihe  cabin  below,  in  all  the  agonies  of  sea-si  ckncse, 
miu**  have  found  our  bacchanalian  merriment 


-a  tune 


Harsh  sod  of  dissonant  mood  for  their  complaint. 
I  thought  so  at  the  time ;  and  (by  way,  I  suppose, 
supporting  my  newly-assumed  philosophical  cha- 
racter) I  thought,  too,  how  closely  the  greater  number 
<«jf  our  virtues  are  connected  with  the  fear  of  death, 
sand  how  little  sympathy  we  bestow  on  pain,  where 
there  is  no  danger. 
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The  two  Danes  were  brothers.  The  one  wis  a . 
man  with  a  clear  white  complexion,  white  hair,  and 
white  eye-brows,  looked  silly,  and  nothing  that  he  ut- 
tered gave  the  lie  to  his  looks.  The  other,  whom,  by 
way  of  eminence,  I  have  called  the  Dank,  had  like- 
wise white  hair,  but  was  much  shorter  than  his  bro- 
ther, with  slender  limbs,  and  a  very  thin  face  slight- 
ly pock-fretten.  This  man  convinced  me  of  the  jus- 
tice of  an  old  remark,  that  many  a  faithful  portrait  in 
our  novels  and  forces  has  been  rashly  censured  for 
an  outrageous  caricature,  or  perhaps  nonenity.  I  had 
retired  to  my  station  in  the  boat ;  he  came  and  seat- 
ed himself  by  my  side,  and  appeared  not  a  little  tip- 
By.  He  commenced  the  conversation  in  die  most 
magnific  style,  and  as  a  sort  of  pioneering  to  his  own 
vanity,  he  flattered  me  with  such  grossness!  The 
parasites  of  the  old  comedy  were  modest  in  the  com- 
parison. His  language  and  accentuation  were  so  ex- 
ceedingly singular,  that  I  determined,  for  once  in  my 
life,  to  take  notes  of  a  conversation.  Here  it  follows, 
somewhat  abridged  indeed,  but  in  all  other  respects 
as  accurately  as  my  memory  permitted. 

The  Dane.  Vat  imagination !  vat  language !  vat 
vast  science!  and  vat  eyes!  vat  a  milk-vite  forehead ! 
— O  my  heafen !  vy  you  're  a  Got! 

Answer.    You  do  me  too  much  honor,  sir. 

The  Dane.  O  me !  if  you  should  dink  I  is  flatter- 
ing you ! — No,  no,  no !  I  haf  ten  tousand  a  year !  Veil 
— and  vat  is  dat  ?  a  mere  trifle !  I  'ouldnt  gif  my  sin- 
cere heart  for  ten  times  dhe  money. — Yes,  you  're  a 
Got !  1  a  mere  man !  But,  my  dear  friend !  dhink  of 
me  as  a  man !  Is,  is — I  mean  lo  ask  you  now  my  dear 
friend — is  I  not  very  eloquent?  Is  I  not  speak  Eng- 
lish very  fine  ? 

A nsw.  Most  admirably !  Believe  me,  sir!  I  have 
seldom  heard  even  a  native  talk  so  fluently. 

The  Dane,  (squeezing  my  hand  with  great  vehe- 
mence.)  My  dear  friend !  vat  an  affection  and  fidelity 
we  have  for  each  odher !  But  tell  me.  do  tell  me — Is 
I  not,  now  and  den,  speak  some  fault  ?  Is  I  not  in 
some  wrong  ? 

A  nsw.  Why,  sir,  perhaps  it  might  be  observed  by 
nice  critics  in  the  English  language,  that  yoa  occa- 
sionally use  the  word  "  is"  instead  of  "  am."  In  our 
best  companies,  we  generally  say  I  am,  and  not  I  is, 
or  Ise.    Excuse  me,  sir !    It  is  a  mere  trifle. 

The  Dane.  0 !  is,  is,  am,  am,  am.  Yes,  yes— I 
know,  I  know. 

A  nsw.  I  am,  thou  art,  be  is,  we  are,  ye  are,  they  are. 

The  Dane.  Yes,  yes — I  know,  I  know— Am,  am 
am,  is  do  presens,  and  is,  is  de  perfectum — yes,  yes 
— and  are,  is  dhe  plusquam  perfectum. 

Answ.    And  "  art,"  sir,  is 

The  Dane.  My  dear  friend !  it  is  dhe  plusquam 
perfectum,  no,  no— dhat  is  a  great  lie.  "  Are"  is  the 
plusquam  perfectum — and  "art"  is  dhe  plusquam 
pluepcrfectum — (then  twinging  my  hand  to  and  fro, 
and  cocking  his  little  bright  haul  rys  at  me  that 
danced  with  vanity  and  wine.)  You  see,  my  dear 
friend !  that  I  too  have  some  lehming. 

Answ.  Learning,  sir?  Who  dares  suspect  it? 
Who  can  listen  to  you  for  a  minute ;  who  can  even 
look  at  you,  without  perceiving  the  extent  of  if  ? 
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inM  a  Hidden  tr 
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Tub  Dane.    {A  little  offended.) 


gang* 


J  language  is  gni 


Anbw.    Ten  thousand  pardon* ! 

TheDaxe.    Vell.ond  I  was  only  fourteen  year* 

Anew.    Only  fourteen  yean  old  I 

Tm  Dayk.  No  more.  1  was  fourteen  yean  o 
—and  he  asked  me  all  question*,  religion  and  philc 
ophy.  and  all  in  dhe  Ijiuii  language — nnd  I  inntn 
him  all  every  ono.  my  dear  friend !  all  in  dhe  Lai 
language. 

Asaw.     A  prodigy '.  an  absolute  prodigy ! 

Till  Dine.  No,  no,  no !  he  was  a  bishop,  a  gie 
superintendnnt. 

Am    Yea  I  a  biahop. 

The  Dave.  A  bishop — not  a  mere  predicant,  a 
a  predjger. 

Abb.     My  depr  Sir.  we  hove  niismidrrftwd  eac 


tyonr  i 
i  pro" 


ly,  thai 


a  thing  that 


droll  gestures,  there  remained  one  look  munuduar 
laughter;  and  that  one  look  wh  ike  true  &«.•■ 
others  were  but  iti  monk.  The  Hanoverian  «■< 
pale,  fat,  bloated  young  man.  whose  lather  had  aaaa 
a  large  fortune  in  London,  as  an  amy  mdh 
He  leoitied  Ui  emulate  ibe  nutunen  of  young  La 
glphmen  of  fortune.    lie  tvo*  a  good-natured  ieus*. 


II, 


ii  (fcj  I 


spoken,  ai  he  informed  me,  with  great  applaa* 
debating  society.  For  this  he  appeared  k>haveqw 
fied  himtelf  wilh  laudable  industry,  far  be  ■»■(■ 
feci  in  Walker')  Pronouncing  Dictionary,  and  ■ 
an  accent  which  forcibly  reminded  me  of  Ibe  ****** 
man  in  Roderic  Random,  who  profeaeed  U>  InraBj 
KnglLih  pronunciation,  bo  wai  ccmiiantir  dr/crrif 
to  my  luperior  jndgmenl,  whether  or  no  I  lad  9* 
nounced  thi*  or  lhat  word  vrilh  propriety,  or  -a* 
true  delicacy."  When  he  spoke,  though  it  «e» 
only  half  a  dozen  senlence*.  he  always  r*e;  is 
which  I  could  detect  no  other  motive  than  keaav 
tiality  to  that  elegant  phrase  so  liberally  IMradarrJ 
in  the  oration*  of  our  British  lep.lat.ir-.  -  lVWk  1 
am  on  my  leg*."  The  Swede,  v 
that  will  loon  appear.  I  thai]  distinguish  by  the  aa» 
of  -Nobility,"  wo*  a  strong- featured,  ■oiuiii—' 
roan,  his  completion  resembling,  in  rokrr,  a  n 
poker  beginning  to  cool.  He  appeared  mar 
dependent  on  lha  Dane,  but  w-n*,  however,  a 
pnrably,  the  belt  informed,  and  mow  ntuial  c 
pnny.  Indeed,  hii  manners  and  contenanai 
covered  him  to  be  both  a  man  of  the  world  i 
gentleman.  The  Jew  ™  in  the  hold  ;  ine  Frew 
gentleman  was  lying  on  the  deck,  so  ill  thai  IraaU 
observe  nothing  concerning  him.  except  (he  ai 
alealtenlionsofhissenantlohiin.  The  poor  Mk* 
was  very  sick  himself,  and  every  note  and  then 
to  the  side  of  the  vessel,  still  keeping  ha)  ey*  ao 
muter  but  returned  in  a  moment  nnd  si 
again  by  him.  Dow  supporting  h 
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eyed  Mulatto,  had  a  good-natured  round  face,  exactly 
the  color  of  the  skin  of  the  walnut-kernel.    The 
Dane  and  I  were  again  seated  tete-a-tete  in  the  ship's 
boat    The  conversation,  which  was  now,  indeed, 
miner  an  oration  than  a  dialogue,  became  extravagant 
beyond  all  that  I  ever  heard.    He  told  me  that  he 
bad  made  a  large  fortune  in  the  island  of  Santa 
Cruz,  and  was  now  returning  to  Denmark  to  enjoy 
it    He  expatiated  on  the  style  in  which  he  meant 
to  lire,  and  the  great  undertakings  which  he  pro- 
posed to  himself  to  commence,  till  the  brandy,  aiding 
his  vanity,  and  his  vanity  and  garrulity  aiding  the 
brandy,  he  talked  like  a  madman — entreated  me  to 
accompany  him  to  Denmark— there  I  should  see  his 
influence  with  the  government  and  he  would  intro- 
duce me  to  the  king,  &c.  Ac.    Thus  he  went  on 
dreaming  aloud,  and  then  passing  with  a  very  lyrical 
transition  to  the  subject  of  general  politics,  he  de- 
claimed, like  a  member  of  the  Corresponding  Society, 
about-,  (not  concerning)  the  Rights  of  Man,  and  as- 
sured me  that  notwithstanding  his  fortune,  be  thought 
tbe  poorest  man  alive  his  equal.   "  All  are  equal,  my 
dear  friend!  all  are  equal!   Ve  are  all  Got's  children. 
The  poorest  man  haf  the  same  rights  with  me.  Jack ! 
Jack!  some  more  sugar  and  brandy.    Dhere  is  dhat 
follow  now !    He  is  a  mulatto— but  he  is  my  equal. 
That's  right  Jack!  (taking  the  sugar  and  brandy.) 
Here  you  Sir!  shake  hands  with  dhis  gentleman! 
Shake  hands  with  me,  you  dog !    Dhere,  dhere  !— 
We  are  all  equal,  my  dear  friend  !    Do  I  not  speak 
like  Socrates,  and  Plato,  and  Cato— they  were  all 
philosophers,  my  dear  philosophe!  all  very  great 
men !— and  so  was  Homer  and  Virgil — but  they  were 
poets,  yes,  yes !    I  know  all  about  it ! — But  what  can 
any  body  say  more  than  this  f  we  are  all  equal,  all 
Got's  children.    I  haf  ten  tousond  a  year,  but  I  am 
no  more  than  the  meanest  man  alive.   I  haf  no  pride ; 
end  yet,  my  dear  friend !  I  can  say  do !  and  it  is  done. 
He !  ha !  ha!  my  dear  friend !    Now  dhere  is  dhat 
gentleman,  (pointing  to  "  Nobility,*')  he  is  a  Swedish 
boron — you  shall  see.    Ho !  (calling  to  the  Swede)  get 
me,    will  you,  a  bottle  of  wine  from  the  cabin. 
Swede. — Here  Jack !  go  and  get  your  master  a  bottle 
of  wine  from  the  cabin !    Dane.   No,  no,  no !  do  you 
go  now — you  go  yourself— you  go  now!     Swede. 
Pah  ! — Dane.  Now  go !  Go  I  pray  you.    And  the 

SWEDE   WENT. 

After  this,  the  Dane  commenced  an  harangue  on 
religion,  and  mistaking  me  for  "  un  philosophe"  in 
the  continental  sense  of  the  word,  he  talked  of  Deity 
in  a  declamatory  style,  very  much  resembling  the 
devotional  rants  of  that  rude  blunderer,  Mr.  Thomas 
Paine,  in  his  Age  of  Reason,  and  whispered  in  my 
ear.  what  damned  hypocritm  all  Jesus  Christ's  busi- 
ness was.  I  dare  aver,  that  few  men  have  less  rea- 
son to  charge  themselves  with  indulging  in  persiflage 
than  myself.  I  should  hate  it  if  it  were  only  that  it 
im  a  Frenchman's  vice,  and  feel  a  pride  in  avoiding 
it  because  our  own  language  is  too  honest  to  have  a 
word  to  express  it  But  in  this  instance,  the  tempta- 
tion had  been  too  powerful,  and  I  have  placed  it  on 
tbe  list  of  my  offences.  Pericles  answered  one  of  his 
dearest  friends,  who  had  solicited  him  on  a  case  of 


life  and  death,  to  take  an  equivocal  oath  for  his  pre- 
servation :  Debeo  amicis  opitulari,  ted  usque  ad  Deo*.* 
Friendship  herself  must  place  her  last  and  boldest 
step  on  this  side  the  altar.  What  Pericles  would  not 
do  to  save  a  friend's  life,  you  may  be  assured  I  would 
not  hazard,  merely  to  mill  the  chocolate-pot  of  a 
drunken  fool's  vanity  till  it  frothed  over.  Assuming 
a  serious  look,  I  professed  myself  a  believer,  and  sunk 
at  once  an  hundred  fathoms  in  his  good  graces.  He 
retired  to  his  cabin,  and  I  wrapped  myself  up  in  my 
great-coat  and  looked  at  the  water.  A  beautiful 
white  cloud  of  foam  at  momentary  intervals  coursed 
by  the  side  of  the  vessel  with  a  roar,  and  little  atari 
of  flame  danced  and  sparkled  and  went  out  in  it :  and 
every  now  and  then,  light  detachments  of  this  white 
cloud-like  foam  darted  off  from  the  vessel's  side,  each 
with  its  own  small  constellation,  over  the  sea,  and 
scoured  out  of  sight  like  a  Tartar  troop  over  a  wil- 
derness. 

It  was  cold,  the  cabin  was  at  open  war  with  my 
olfactories,  and  I  found  reason  to  rejoice  in  my  great- 
coat a  weighty,  high-caped,  respectable  rug,  the  col- 
lar of  which  turned  over,  and  played  the  part  of  a 
nightcap  very  passably.  In  looking  up  at  two  or  three 
bright  stars,  which  oscillated  with  the  motion  of  tbe 
sails,  I  fell  asleep,  but  was  awakened  at  one  o'clock, 
Monday  morning,  by  a  shower  of  rain.  I  found  my- 
self compelled  to  go  down  into  the  cabin,  where  I 
slept  very  soundly,  and  awoke  with  a  very  good  ap- 
petite, at  breakfast  time,  my  nostrils,  the  most  placa- 
ble of  all  the  senses,  reconciled  to,  or,  indeed,  insen- 
sible of  the  mephitis. 

Monday,  September  17th,  I  had  a  long  conversa- 
tion with  the  Swede,  who  spoke  with  the  most  poig- 
nant contempt  of  the  Dane,  whom  he  described  as  a 
fool,  puree-mad ;  but  he  confirmed  the  boasts  of  the 
Dane  respecting  the  largeness  of  his  fortune,  which 
he  had  acquired  in  the  first  instance  as  an  advocate, 
and  afterwards  as  a  planter.  From  the  Dane,  and 
from  himself,  I  collected,  that  he  was  indeed  a  Swe- 
dish nobleman,  who  had  squandered  a  fortune  that 
was  never  very  large,  and  had  made  over  his  pro- 
perty to  the  Dane,  on  whom  he  was  now  utterly  de- 
pendent He  seemed  to  suffer  very  little  pain  from 
the  Danes  insolence.  He  was  in  a  high  degree  hu- 
mane and  attentive  to  the  English  lady,  who  suffered 
most  fearfully,  and  for  whom  he  performed  many 
little  offices  with  a  tenderness  and  delicacy  which 
seemed  to  prove  real  goodness  of  heart  Indeed  his 
general  manners  and  conversation  were  not  only 
pleasing,  but  even  interesting;  and  I  struggled  to 
believe  his  insensibility,  respecting  the  Dane,  philo- 
sophical fortitude.  For,  though  the  Dane  was  now 
quite  sober,  his  character  oozed  out  of  him  at  every 
pore.  And  after  dinner,  when  he  was  again  flushed 
with  wine,  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  perhaps 
oftener,  he  would  shout  out  to  the  Swede,  "Ho! 
Nobility,  go — do  such  a  thing!  Mr.  Nobility!  tell 
the  gentlemen  such  a  story,  and  so  forth,"  with  an 
insolence  which  must  have  excited  disgust  and  de- 


*  Translation.— It  behoore*  me  to  tide  with  my  fri 
but  only  u  far  at  the  gods. 
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leaiauon.  if  ho  vulgar  rani*  an  the  acred  righta  of 
equality,  joined  to  ihii  wild  havoc  of  general  gram- 
mar.  do  lea*  than  of  the  Engliih  language,  had  DM 
rendered  it  *>  irmiMibly  laughable. 

At  four  o'clock,  I  observed  a  wild  duck  iwio 
on  the  wave*,  a  single  solitary  wild  duck.  It  b  not 
easy  to  conceive,  how  interesting  a  thing  it  looked  in 
that  round,  ubjertlr**  desert  of  water*.  I  had  n**o- 
ciated  auch  a  feeling  or  immensity  with  the  ocean, 
that  I  felt  exceedingly  disappointed,  when  I  was  out 
of  *igbi  of  all  land,  at  the  narrowness  and  nearness, 
u  it  wen,  of  the  circle  of  the  borimn.  So  little  am 
image*  capable  of  satialying  (he  obscure  feeling*  con- 
nected with  worth.  In  the  evening  the  nils  wen 
lowered,  lot  we  ahould  ran  foul  of  the  land,  which 
can  be  *een  only  at  a  small  diilanre.  At  four 
o'clock,  on  Tueadny  morning,  I  wa*  awakened  by  the) 
cry  of  land!  land!  It  wa*  an  ugly  Mood  rock,  at  a 
diatance  on  our  left,  called  Ileilirn-lainl,  well  known 
to  many  passenger*  from  Yarmouih  to  Hanibuip. 
who  have  been  obliged,  by  stormy  weather,  (o  pa** 
week*  and  week*  in  weary  captivity  on  il,  "ripped 
of  all  their  money  by  [he  exorbitant  demand*  of  [he 
iwVi  tV  mhnhit  '••  S",  nt  l»a*r,  ih»  wi!l^~  •■v 
forroed  me.  About  nine  o'clock  we  taw  the  main 
land,  which  acemed  scarcely  able  to  hold  it*  head 
above  water,  low.  ilul.  and  drfarv.  with  Ught-bouso* 
and  lond-mark*.  which  seemed  to  give  a  character 
and  language  to  the  dreariness.  We  entered  the 
moulh  of  the  Elbe,  passing  Nenwerk  ;  though  mi  yet, 
[be  right  bank  only  of  the  river  was  viaible  to  ua. 
On  this  I  m*  a  church,  end  [honked  God  for  ray  safe 
voyage,  not  without  affcciiooale  (houghia  of  [hogs  1 
had  left  in  England.     At  eleven  o'clock  on  the  some 


i  la- 


it  Cox 


r>.  the  ship  dropped 
d  out  lo  carry  the 


teolher  possenper"  [mid  Inn  tnlf'a  iulii. 


trembling  road  of  moonlight,  which  ray  on  the  w 

dimly  and  obscurely.  We  saw  two  or  three  1 
from  the  right  bank,  probably  from  bed-room*.  1 
the  striking  contrant  between  the  liletice  of  than* 

and  woman  and  children,  and  Sock*  and  herd*— at 
tween  the  silence  by  night  of  [hi*  peopled  river,  s* 
the  ce**eleaa  noise  and  uproar,  and  loud  agitation  a 
the  desolate  aolitude  of  the  ocean.  The  rumen 
below  had  all  retired  to  their  beda:  and  I  Mi  o. 
intenatof  this  quiet  scene  the  more  deeply,  fro*  us 
circumstance  of  having  just  quitted  them.  Form 
Pnindan  bad,  during  tin  whole  of  the  ervrnrhr.ef- 
played  all  hr>  lalenu  to  canti' 
admitted  him  into  [he  train  o 
young  F.nglithmon  continued  lo  interpret  the  Pro- 
Scan's joke*  to  me.  They  were  nil,  wilhoot  nrr? 
lion,  profane  and  abominable,  bat  some  niSaesA 
witty,  and  a  few  incident*,  which  be  related  in  ti 
own  penun,  were  valuable  aa  illuatratirar.  rhe  mi- 
ners of  the  countries  in  which  they  had  taken  pun 
Five  o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning  we  has** 
the  anchor,  but  were  toon  obtured  to  drop  il  too  6 

would  cmitinue  the  whole  day;  but  aboal  Daar  a 
cleared  off  nnd  we  sailed  slowly  silong.  does  In  ia> 
shore  of  a  very  beautiful  ialand,  forty  milea  fitaa  Co- 
haven,  the  wind  cnnlinuing  slock.  That  houa** 
island  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  weirs- 
shaped,  well  wooded,  with  glades  of  the  livrrket 
graa*i|  and  rendered  more  interesting  by  the  nmrt 
nbly  neat  farm-houae  on  iL  It  seemed  made  ftr  n- 
Tircmenl  without  solilude — a  place  that  would  i>at 
i'Ii'.'V  irit'j.dfl  ivlulo  il  [  i  re  eluded  the  impertinent  aa* 
urmcroviaiten.  The  ahorea  of  ths  Elba  now  barra* 
in  DM  I"  iimiliil.  with  rich  rooodowa  and  tree*  Ruane 
like  a  low  wall  along  the  nver'a  edge:  and  peena 
over  them,  ncor  house*  and  (eapecially  on  ths  rar* 
bank)  o  profuiion  of  steeple-spire*,  white,  taadl  » 
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left  bank  rises  at  once  forty  or  fifty  feet, 
1  the  river  with  its  perpendicular  facade 
y  patched  with  tufts  of  green.  The  Elbe 
present  a  more  and  more  lively  spectacle 
ltitude  of  fishing-boats  and  the  flocks  of 
eeling  round  them,  the  clamorous  rivals 
ions  of  the  fishermen ;  till  we  came  to 
a  most  interesting  village  scattered  amid 
tea,  over  three  hills  in  three  divisions. 

three  hills  stares  upon  the  river,  with 

>  sand  with  which  the  boats,  with  their 
landing  in  files  along  the  banks,  made  a 
istic  harmony.     Between  each  facade 

and  woody  dell,  each  deeper  than  the 
iort,  it  is  a  large  village  made  up  of  indi- 
ces, each  cottage  in  the  centre  of  its  own 
>r  orchard,  and  each  with  its  own  sepa- 

village  with  a  labyrinth  of  paths,  or  ra- 
borhood  of  houses!  It  is  inhabited  by 
nd  boat-makers,  the  Blankanese  boats 
it  request  through  the  whole  navigation 
Here  first  we  saw  the  spires  of  Ham- 
>m  hence  at  far  as  Altona,  the  left  bank 
■  uncommonly  pleasing,  considered  as  the 
i  industrious  and  republican  city ;  in  that 
ity,  or  rather  prettiness,  that  might  tempt 
lto  the  country,  and  yet  gratify  the  taste 
d  acquired  in  the  town.  Summer  houses 

>  show-work  are  every  where  scattered 
gh  and  green  banks ;  the  boards  of  the 
left  unplastered  and  gaily  painted  with 
ellow;  and  scarcely  a  tree  not  cut  into 
made  to  remind  the  human  being  of  his 
rod  intelligence  instead  of  the  wisdom  of 
1,  however,  these  are  links  of  connection 
m  and  country,  and  far  better  than  the 
f  tastes  and  enjoyments  for  which  men's 
disqualified  them.  Pass  them  by  on  Sat- 
Sundays  with  the  burghers  of  Hamburg 
ir  pipes,  the  women  and  children  feast- 
coves  of  box  and  yew.  and  it  becomes  a 
;  own.  On  Wednesday,  four  o'clock,  we 
el,  and  passing  with  trouble  through  the 
i  of  shipping  that  seemed  to  choke  the 
nom  Altona  upward,  we  were  at  length 
b  Boom  House,  Hamburg. 


ETTER  n.    (TO  A  LADY.) 

Ratzeburg. 

Freundin, 

Oural  the  German  cornea  from  me,  though 
tret  been  six  weeks  in  the  country! — al- 
»nlly  as  English  from  my  neighbor  the 
>er,  (or  public  secretary,)  who,  as  often  as 
3Ugh  it  should  be  half  a  dozen  times  in 
ly,  never  fails  to  greet  me  with — u  *  * 
phot  unt  eye*,  my  dearest  Englander ! 
f" — which  is  certainly  a  proof  of  great 
q  his  part,  these  words  being  his  whole 


stock  of  English.  I  had,  however,  a  better 
than  the  desire  of  displaying  ray  proficiency ;  for  I 
wished  to  put  you  in  good  humor  with  a  language, 
from  the  acquirement  of  which  I  have  promised  my- 
self much  edification,  and  the  means,  too,  of  commu- 
nicating a  new  pleasure  to  you  and  your  sister,  during 
our  winter  readings.  And  how  can  I  do  this  better 
than  by  pointing  out  its  gallant  attention  to  the  ladies  ? 
Our  English  affix,  ess,  is,  I  believe,  confined  either  to 
words  derived  from  the  Latin,  as  actress,  directress 
Ac.  or  from  the  French,  as  mistress,  duchess,  and  the 
like.  But  the  German,  in,  enables  us  to  designate 
the  sex  in  every  possible  relation  of  life.  Thus  the 
Amptman's  lady  is  the  Frau  Amptmantn — the  secre- 
tary's wife  (by-the-by  the  handsomest  woman  I  have 
yet  seen  in  Germany)  is  Die  allerliebste  Frau  Arnpt- 
scbreiberm — the  colonel's  lady,  Die  Frau  Obristi*  or 
colonelm— and  even  the  pastor's  wife,  Die  Frau  pas- 
tori*.  But  I  am  especially  pleased  with  their  freu nd- 
in,  which,  unlike  the  arnica  of  the  Romans,  is  seldom 
used  but  in  its  best  and  purest  sense.  Now,  I  know 
it  will  be  said,  that  a  friend  is  already  something  more 
than  a  friend,  when  a  man  feels  an  anxiety  to  express 
to  himself  that  this  friend  is  a  female;  but  this  I 
deny — in  that  sense,  at  least,  in  which  the  objection 
will  be  made.  I  would  hazard  the  impeachment  of 
heresy,  rather  than  abandon  my  belief  that  there  is  a 
sex  in  our  boulb  at  well  as  in  their  perishable  gar- 
ments ;  and  he  who  does  not  feel  it,  never  truly  loved 
a  sister— nay,  is  not  capable  even  of  loving  a  wife  as 
she  deserves  to  be  loved,  if  she  indeed  be  worthy  of 
that  holy  name. 

Now,  I  know,  my  gentle  friend,  what  you  are  mur- 
muring to  yourself— " Thit  is  so  like  him!  running 
away  after  the  first  bubble  that  chance  has  blown  off 
from  the  surface  of  bis  fancy,  when  one  is  anxious  to 
learn  where  he  is,  and  what  he  has  seen."  Well, 
then !  that  I  am  settled  at  Ratzeburg,  with  my  mo- 
tives and  the  particulars  of  my  journey  hither, 

will  inform  you.  My  first  letter  to  him,  with  which, 
doubtless,  ho  has  edified  your  whole  fireside,  left  me 
safely  landed  at  Hamburg,  on  the  Elbe  Stairs,  at  the 
Boom  House.  While  standing  on  the  stairs,  1  was 
amused  by  the  contents  of  the  passage  boat  which 
crosses  the  river  once  or  twice  a  day  from  Hamburg 
to  Haarhurg.  It  was  stowed  close  with  all  the  peo- 
ple of  all  nations,  in  all  sorts  of  dresses;  the  men  all 
with  pipes  in  their  mouths,  and  these  pipes  of  all 
shapes  and  fancies— straight  and  wreathed,  simple 
and  complex,  long  and  short,  cane,  clay,  porcelain, 
wood,  tin,  silver,  and  ivory;  most  of  them  with  silver 
chains  and  silver  bole-covers.  Pipes  and  boots  are 
the  first  universal  characteristic  of  the  male  Ham- 
burgers that  would  strike  the  eye  of  a  raw  traveller. 
But  I  forget  my  promise  of  journalizing  as  much  as 
possible.  Therefore — September  19th,  afternoon  — My 
companion,  who,  you  recollect,  speaks  the  French 
language  with  unusual  propriety,  had  formed  a  kind 
of  confidential  acquaintance  with  the  emigrant,  who 
appeared  to  be  a  man  of  sense,  and  whose  manners 
were  those  of  a  perfect  gentleman.  He  seemed 
about  fifty,  or  rather  more.  Whatever  is  unpleasant 
in  French  manners  from  excess  in  the  degree,  had 
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little  i 


cacy  in 

gesticulation,  or  diiproportionale  eagcmera.  H« 
demeanor  ethibited  Iho  tumuie  philanthropy  of  a 
poliihed  Frenchman.  tempered  by  the  sobriety  of  the 

t!r»_ii'-li  i|i  ir.u^-r.ili-'inii'^!  from  its  reverse.  There 
m  inme.ihin^  MrnTiL^rlv  :iirr:n  n\c  in  [he  ilnmcirr  ni 
a  gentleman  when  you  appU'  lli-'  ^'inl  ."rii|.li:ii,.;i'l' . 

easy  to  feel  than  In  define.  Il  neilher  includes  Iho 
possession  of  high  momi  etcellenre.  nor  of  necessity 

in  my  mind's  cyei  a  |«>r*'ii  n  hu*r  his  would  >carrely 
Mind  scrutiny,  even  in  the  court  of  honor,  much  Ice* 

•erved,  would,  of  ihe  two-eicitean  idea  of  awkward. 
arm  rallicr  than  of  elegance ;  end  ye!,  every  one  who 

(lemon.  The  secret  or  the  matter.  1  beltere  to  be 
th» — ■  we  feel  the  gonderoanly  chanw 

intercourse,  the  trivinl   not  lt-s  thnn 
through  the  whole  detail  of  hit  mann< 


•elf    1 


aaalycl 


of  the  feeling  of  equality,  acting 
ible  lo  the  varieties  of  rank,  nnd  mndilled  uiihun 
tnini;  disturbed  or  •  uporscded  hy  them.  Tbii  d«- 
NTi]iEion  will.  |>orhA|>,  eipiiiin  1"  von  the  ground  uf 
one  of  your  own  remarks,  as  1  was  Eii^'li-liine.  m  (<.i; 
the  interesting  dialogue  concerning  the  cnuscs  of  the 
corruption  of  eloquence.     •'  What  perfect  gentlemen 

I  remember,  with  the  some  feeling  at  the  time  1  was 
reading  a  translation  of  L'ieern't  philoeunliicol  dia- 
logues, and  of  his  e|iwlulnry  corres].>iidence:  while 
'tiny'*  Letters  1  seemed  to  have  a  different  fr 


vaa   pleased.  therefore. 
should,  if  possible,  la 

.  h™..    Mr*™! , 

lolel,  and   I   la  deliver  on  w 


I  wtdked  onward  at  a  brisk  pace.  enhrewd  M 
much  by  any  thing  1  actually  saw.  as  by  the  mas 
sense  that  1  Km  fur  the  first  lime  in  my  life  ■ ; 
eonrinrW  of  our  planet.  1  seemed  to  myself  »s 
liberated  bird  that  had  been  hatched  ■,:.  ■■:.  ■■ . 
who  now  after  his  first  soar  of  freedom  pass  a 
self  in  the  upper  air.  Very  naturally  I  b«an 
wonder  at  all  things,  some  for  being  so  like 
for  being  w  unlike  Ihe  things  in  Engtasd— r>sa 
WHinicn  with  l.irpe  umbrella  bars  shooting  «ii  asf  i 
)-ard  before  them,  with  a  prodigal  pJumpnes  «")» 
coat  behind— the  women  of  Hamburg  si-uh  m 
plstnd  on  the  can!  with  silver  or  gold,  or  itA.  a> 
dcred  round  with  stiffened  lace,  which  K. 
flire  their  eyes,  but  not  lower,  ao  that  the  rrsav 
kled  through  il— the  Hanoverian  womea 
fore  port  of  the  head  bare,  then  a  atiff  Ur 
up  like  a  wall  perpendicular  on  the  cap.  ud  its  a 
behind  tailed  with  an  enormous  quantify  of  oao*- 
which  lies  or  tosses  on  the  back  i 


Spread  in  defiuca  of 

The  ladies  all  in  English  dre*s«i,all  rmttat 

all  with  bad  teeth;  which  yc 

cif-reurl  whitenesa,  and  the  r 
of  the  laughing,  loud-ialking  country  maan 
servant  girls,  who.  with  their  clean  white  ** 
and  with  dippers  without  heel-juarXen.  tripped 
the  dirty  streels  »  if  Ihev  were  secured  by  ■ 
from  the  dirt;  with  a  lightneaa,  too,  which  sar 
me.  wbo  had  always  considered   il  as  one oTbtc 
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and  would  have  furnished  to  the  genius  of  Italy  the 
capabilities  of  all  that  is  moat  beautiful  and  magnifi- 
cent in  architecture.  It  might  have  been  the  rival 
st*  Venice,  and  it  is  huddle  and  ugliness,  stench  and 
stagnation.  The  Jungfer  Stieg,  (i.  e.  young  ladies' 
walk.)  to  which  my  letters  directed  me,  made  an  ex- 
ception. It  is  a  walk  or  promenade  planted  with 
treble  rows  of  elm  trees,  which,  being  yearly  pruned 
and  cropped,  remain  slim  and  dwarf-like.  This  walk 
occupies  one  side  of  a  square  piece  of  water,  with 
many  swans  on  it  perfectly  tame ;  and,  moving  among 
the  swans,  showy  pleasure  boats  with  ladies  in  them, 
rowed  by  their  husbands  or  lovers.    *     *    *     •     * 

(Some  paragraph*  have  been  here  omitted.) 
thus  embarrassed  by  sad  and  solemn  politeness,  still 
more  than  by  broken  English,  it  sounded  like  the 
voice  of  an  old  friend  when  I  heard  the  emigrant's 
servant  inquiring  after  me.  He  had  come  for  the 
purpose  of  guiding  me  to  our  hotel.  Through  streets 
and  streets  I  pressed  on  as  happy  as  a  child,  and,  I 
doubt  not,  with  a  childish  expression  of  wonderment 
in  my  busy  eyes,  amused  by  the  wicker  wagons  with 
moveable  benches  across  them,  one  behind  the  other; 
(these  were  the  hackney  coaches;)  amused  by  the 
sign-boards  of  the  shops,  on  which  all  the  articles 
sold  within  are  painted,  and  that,  too,  very  exactly, 
though  in  a  grotesque  confusion ;  (a  useful  substitute 
for  language  in  this  great  mart  of  nations ;)  amused 
with  the  incessant  tinkling  of  the  shop  and  house 
door  bells,  the  bell  hanging  over  each  door,  and 
■truck  with  a  small  iron  rod  at  every  entrance  and 
exit;  and  finally,  amused  by  looking  in  at  the  win- 
dows as  I  passed  along:  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
drinking  coffee  or  playing  cards,  and  the  gentlemen 
all  smoking.  I  wished  myself  a  painter,  that  I  might 
have  sent  you  a  sketch  of  one  of  the  cord  parties. 
The  long  pipe  of  one  gentleman  rested  on  the  table, 
its  bole  half  a  yard  from  his  mouth,  fuming  like  a  cen- 
ser by  the  fish  pool ;  the  other  gentleman,  who  was 
dealing  the  cards,  and,  and  of  course  hod  both  hands 
employed,  held  his  pipe  in  his  teeth,  which,  hanging 
down  between  his  knees,  smoked  beside  his  ancles. 
Hogarth  himself  never  drew  a  more  ludicrous  distor- 
tion both  of  attitude  and  physiognomy,  than  this  effort 
occasioned ;  nor  was  there  wanting  beside  it  one  of 
those  beautiful  female  faces  which  the  same  Hogarth, 
in  whom  the  satirist  never  extinguished  that  love  of 
beauty  which  belonged  to  him  as  a  poet,  so  often  and 
so  gladly  introduces  as  the  central  figure  in  a  crowd 
of  deformities,  which  figure  (such  is  the  power  of 
true  genius !)  neither  acts,  nor  is  meant  to  act,  as  a 
contract ;  but  diffuses  through  all,  and  over  each  of 
the  group,  a  spirit  of  reconciliation  and  human  kind- 
new  ;  and  even  when  the  attention  is  no  longer  con- 
sciously directed  to  the  cause  of  this  feeling,  still 
blends  its  tenderness  with  our  laughter;  and  thus 
prevents  the  instructive  merriment  at  the  whims  of 
nature,  or  the  foibles  or  humors  of  our  fellow  men, 
from  degenerating  into  the  heart-poison  of  contempt 
or  hatred. 

Our  hotel  die  wilde  man,  (the  sign  of  which  was 
no  bad  likeness  of  the  landlord,  who  had  engrafted 
on  a  very  grim  lace  a  restless  grin,  that  was  at  every 
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man's  service,  and  which  indeed,  like  an  actor  re- 
hearsing to  himself,  he  kept  playing  in  expectation  of 
an  occasion  for  it,)  neither  our  hotel,  I  say,  nor  its 
landlord,  were  of  the  genteelest  class.  But  it  baa  one 
great  advantage  for  a  stranger,  by  being  in  the  mar- 
ket place,  and  the  next  neighbor  of  the  huge  church 
of  St.  Nicholas;  a  church  with  shops  and  houses 
built  up  against  it,  out  of  which  wens  and  warte  its 
high  massy  steeple  rises,  necklaced  near  the  top  with 
a  round  of  large  gilt  balls.  A  better  pole-star  could 
scarcely  be  desired.  Long  shall  I  retain  the  impres- 
sion made  on  my  mind  by  the  awful  echo,  so  loud 
and  long  and  tremulous,  of  the  deep-toned  dock 
within  this  church,  which  awoke  me  at  two  in  the 
morning  from  a  distressful  dream,  occasioned,  I  be- 
lieve* by  the  feather  bed,  which  is  used  here  instead 
of  bed  clothes.  I  will  rather  carry  my  blanket  about 
with  me  like  a  wild  Indian,  than  submit  to  this  abo- 
minable custom.  Our  emigrant  acquaintance  was, 
we  found,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  celebrated  Abbe 
de  Lisle ;  and  from  the  large  fortune  which  he  pos- 
sessed under  the  monarchy,  had  rescued  sufficient 
not  only  for  independence,  but  for  respectability.  He 
had  offended  some  of  his  fellow  emigrants  in  Lon- 
don, whom  he  had  obliged  with  considerable  sums, 
by  a  refusal  to  make  further  advances,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  their  intrigues,  had  received  an  order  to 
quit  the  kingdom.  I  thought  it  one  proof  of  his  in- 
nocence, that  he  attached  no  blame  either  to  the  alien 
act,  or  to  the  minister  who  had  exerted  it  against 
him ;  and  a  still  greater,  that  he  spoke  of  London 
with  rapture,  and  of  his  favorite  niece,  who  had  mar- 
ried and  settled  in  England,  with  all  the  fervor  and 
all  the  pride  of  a  fond  parent  A  man  sent  by  force 
out  of  a  country,  obliged  to  sell  out  of  the  stocks  at  a 
great  loss,  and  exiled  from  those  pleasures  and  that 
style  of  society  which  habit  had  rendered  essential 
to  his  happiness,  whose  predominant  feelings  were 
yet  all  of  a  private  nature,  resentment  for  friendship 
outraged,  and  anguish  for  domestic  affections  inter- 
rupted—such a  man,  I  think,  I  could  dare  warrant 
guiltless  of  espionage  in  any  service,  most  ot  all  in 
that  of  the  present  French  Directory.  He  spoke  with 
ecstasy  of  Paris  under  the  monarchy :  and  yet  the 
particular  facts,  which  made  up  his  description,  left 
as  deep  a  conviction  on  my  mind,  of  French  worth- 
iness, as  his  own  tale  had  done  of  emigrant  ingrati- 
tude. Since  my  arrival  in  Germany,  I  have  not  met 
a  single  person,  even  among  those  who  abhor  the  re- 
volution, that  spoke  with  favor,  or  even  charity,  of 
the  French  emigrants.  Though  the  belief  of  their 
influence  in  the  origination  of  this  disastrous  war, 
(from  the  horrors  of  which  North  Germany  deems 
itself  only  reprieved,  not  secured,)  may  have  come 
share  in  the  general  aversion  with  which  they  are 
regarded;  yet  I  am  deeply  persuaded  that  the  far 
greater  part  is  owing  to  their  own  profligacy,  to  their 
treachery  and  hard-hearted ness  t/»  *»ach  other,  and 
the  domestic  misery  or  corrupt  principles  which  so 
many  of  them  have  carried  into  the  families  of  their 
protectors.  My  heart  dilated  with  honest  pride,  as  I 
recalled  to  mind  the  stern  yet  amiable  characters  of 
the  English  patriots,  who  sought  reiuge  on  the  Con 
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tinent  at  the  restoration!  O  lei  no!  our  civil  war 
under  the  firm  Charles,  be  paralleled  with  Ibe  French 
re  vol  uLiun ;  In  ilif  ■  former,  the  chalice  overflowed  bum 
ncmiof  principle;  in  the  latter,  from  tbe  fermenta- 
tion or  Iho  dregi !  The  fanner  Ml  «  civil  war  Be- 
tween the  virtues  and  virtuous  prejudice*  nf  the  two 
partita  i  iho  latter  between  the  view.  The  Venitian 
glass  of  the  Trench  monarchy  shivered  and  Sew 

Srpt.  Wtk.  i  wns  introduced  to  Mr.  Klopeiock.  (he 
brother of  the  poet,  who  again  introduced  me  to  pro- 
fessor Ebeling,  an  intelligent  and  lively  mnn.  though 
deal','  toilbLi^  indeed,  that  it  uiu  i  painful  h1i.il  to 
h  him.  u  we  were  obliged  to  drop  all  our 


nent.    Bot  tbe  lower  part  of  hi*  &c*  and  ha  m 
0  what  on  eiquisite  eipraaton  of  elegance  and  at 
sibibry  !— There  appeared  no  depth.  anagtii.  or 
prehensiveoesa,  in  the   forehead.    TV  whole  a* 
seemed  to  aay.  that  Lesaing  wad  ■  man  of  qukksB 
"  re.  ben  light  nam 


Literati  in  general  may  reset 
I  heard  B  tolerable  Italian 
anecdnie.  When  il.'ii.i;»:,.-i 
been  irritated  byaomo  irtstai 


■5.(1  hope  tl 


I ■ 


boure  and  more  over  a  r 
ner.  at  the  table  d'Hole.  -  Patuescx  or  a  I 
ordinary,  smiting  at  Unit."  The  Gomes™  ■ 
worst  cooks  in  Europe.     There  ia  placed  iinq 


a.  tit  Italia 


.'an  in  Italy,  having 
of  perfidy,  he  saidi  in 
■■i-Lii  niciit  totie.  in  a  public  company — 
pruverli,  l'U  Itul'uui  t'ifii  lodront?' — (i. 
alt  ptwdrrtrl.]     A  lady  had   the  cou- 


leof  a 


•nunded  to  my  can 

thai  micW  Hare  Ik 

valuable,  for  it  instancei  the  ways  and  means  of 

French  insinuation,     iluam  had  received  much  in- 

formation  concerning  the  face  of  the  country.  &om  a 

which,  he  heard,  raided  at  Diisaetdnrf  At  the 
storming  or  Iiii™lil<.r]"  liy  1 1  ir-  t  rcuch  army.  Hot-he 
previously  ordered  tlml  the  house  and  uroMID  aj  AsH 
man  should  be  preserved,  and  entrusicd  ilio  [" M^rm. 
anre  of  the  order  to  an  officer  on  whose  coop  he 
could  rely.    Finding  altcrwarda  that  the  man  had  cs- 

c.-i]ied    Iwlore   Ilie  - : .  ■  r ;    c- hljij.  ln-./.l.   I  [..  »■■[■«>   ci- 

claimed,  "He  bad  no  reason  to  flee!  it  is/or  such 
men.  and  not  agmntr  them,  that  the  Freni 


Claret  alternately  ;  but  in  the  house*  tsf  (he  ass 
during  the  many  and  long  interval*  of  tin  ec 
tbe  servant*  hand  round  glasses  of  richer  wi 
the  Lord  of  Culpin's  they  ct 
gundy — I" 


Bishop,  and  lastly.  Punch.    . 

methinki!    The  tail  dub  at  the  ordinary,  in.  aW 

of  roost  pork,  (lor  all  the  larger  i "    " 

in.  cut  up.  and  tint  handed  round,  and  than  sua 

the  table,)  with  stewed  prunes  and  uth 

mid  tlii*  lollowed  by  cheese  and   butt 

of  apples,  reminded  me  of  Shnkapeere ;  *  and  Stat 

ipeare  put  it  in  my  head  tn  go  to  the  French  tea** 

Blew  me!    Why  it  i>  worse  than  c* 

glish  plays  !    Tbe  first  act  informed  rt 

martial  ia  to  bo  held  on  a  Count  Va 

drawn  hie  sword  on  the  Colonel,  his  brother-tn-W 

The  officers  plead  in  Ida  behalf— in  -rami    H 

tbe  Colonel's  sister,  pleads  with  raa[   lemt 

agonise— in  vain!    She  fall*  ui to  hysteric*  u 
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M  perpetual  falsification  of  tbe  language,  and  of  the 
connexions  and  transitions  of  thought,  which  Nature 
bee  appropriated  to  states  of  passion ;  still,  however, 
the  French  tragedies  are  consistent  works  of  art,  and 
the  oflspring  of  great  intellectual  power.  Preserving 
a  fitness  in  I  he  parts,  and  a  harmony  in  the  whole, 
they  form  a  nature  of  their  own,  though  a  false 
nature.  Still  they  excite  the  minds  of  the  spectators 
to  active  thought,  to  a  striving  after  ideal  excellence. 
The  soul  is  not  stupi/ied  into  mere  sensations  by  a 
worthless  sympathy  with  our  own  ordinary  sufferings, 
jt  an  empty  curiosity  for  the  surprising,  undignified 
by  the  language  or  the  situations  which  awe  and 
lelight  the  imagination.  What,  (1  would  ask  of 
die  crowd,  that  press  forward  to  the  pantomimic 
imgedies  and  weeping  comedies  of  Kolzebue  and 
lis  imitators,)  what  are  you  seeking  ?  Is  it  comedy  f 
But  in  the  comedy  of  Shakspeare  and  Molicre,  the 
■tore  accurate  my  knowledge,  and  the  more  profound- 
y  I  think,  the  greater  is  the  satisfaction  that  mingles 
with  my  laughter.  For  though  the  qualities  which 
iheee  writers  pourtray  are  ludicrous  indeed,  either 
from  the  kind  or  the  excess,  and  exquisitely  ludicrous, 
ret  are  they  the  natural  growth  of  the  human  mind, 
rod  such  as,  with  more  or  less  change  in  the  drapery, 
[  can  apply  to  my  own  heart,  or,  at  least,  to  whole 
classes  of  my  fellow  creatures.  How  often  are  not 
the  moralist  and  the  metaphysician  obliged  for  the 
happiest  illustrations  of  general  truths,  and  the  subor- 
dinate laws  of  human  thought  and  action,  to  quota- 
lions  not  only  from  the  tragic  characters,  but  equally 
from  the  Jacques,  FalstafT,  and  even  from  the  fools 
and  clowns  of  Shakspeare,  or  from  the  Miser,  Hypo- 
chondriaf  t,  and  Hypocrite,  of  Moliere !  Say  not,  that 
[  am  recommending  abstractions :  for  these  class- 
characie  rustics,  which  constitute  the  instructivencss 
of  a  character,  are  so  modified  and  particularized  in 
each  person  of  the  Shaksperian  Drama,  that  life  itself 
does  not  excite  more  distinctly  that  sense  of  indi- 
viduality which  belongs  to  real  existence.  Paradox- 
ical as  it  may  sound,  one  of  the  essential  properties 
:>f  geometry  is  not  less  essential  to  dramatic  excel- 
lence, and  (if  1  may  mention  his  name  without 
pedantry  to  a  lady)  Aristotle  has  accordingly  required 
>f  tho  poet  an  involution  of  the  universal  in  the 
individual.  The  chief  differences  are,  that  in  geome- 
try it  is  the  universal  truth  itself,  which  is  uppermost 
n  the  consciousness;  in  poetry,  the  individual  form 
n  which  the  truth  is  clothed.  With  the  ancients, 
nid  not  less  with  the  elder  dramatists  of  England  and 
Prance,  both  comedy  and  tragedy  were  considered  as 
iinds  of  poetry.  They  neither  sought  in  comedy  to 
nake  us  laugh  merely,  much  less  to  make  us  laugh 
fy  wry  faces,  accidents  of  jargon,  slang  phrases  for 
he  day,  or  the  clothing  of  common-place  morals  in 
iieuipliors,  drawn  from  the  shops  or  mechanic  occu- 
pations of  their  characters ;  nor  did  they  condescend 
n  tragedy  to  wheedle  away  the  applause  of  the 
ipeclators,  by  representing  before  them  facsimiles 
>f  their  own  mean  selves  in  all  their  existing  mean- 
ie««,  or  to  work  on  their  sluggish  sympathies  by  a 
pathos  not  a  whit  more  respectable  than  the  maudlin 
bean  of  drunkenness.    Their  tragic  scenes  were 
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meant  to  affect  us  indeed,  but  within  the  bounds  of 
pleasure,  and  in  union  with  the  activity  both  of  our 
understanding  and  imagination.  They  wished  to 
transport  the  mind  to  a  sense  of  its  possible  greatness, 
and  to  implant  the  germs  of  that  greatness  during 
the  temporary  oblivion  of  the  worthless  M  thing  we 
are,"  and  of  the  peculiar  state  in  which  each  man 
happens  to  be;  suspending  our  individual  recol- 
lections, and  lulling  them  to  sleep  amid  the  music 
of  nobler  thoughts. 

Hold !  (methinks  I  bear  the  spokesman  of  the 
crowd  reply,  and  we  will  listen  to  him.  I  am  the 
plaintiff  and  be  he  the  defendant) 

Defendant.  Hold!  are  not  our  modern  senti- 
mental plays  filled  with  the  best  Christian  morality  t 
Plaintiff.  Yes !  just  as  much  of  it,  and  just  that 
part  of  it  which  you  can  exercise  without  a  single 
Christian  virtue — without  a  single  sacrifice  that  is 
really  painful  to  you !— just  as  much  as  flatters  yon, 
sends  you  away  pleased  with  your  own  hearts,  and 
quite  reconciled  to  your  vices,  which  can  never  be 
thought  very  ill  of,  when  they  keep  such  good  com- 
pany, and  walk  hand  in  hand  with  so  much  compas- 
sion and  generosity ;  adulation  so  loathsome,  that  yon 
would  spit  in  the  man's  face  who  dared  offer  it  to 
you  in  a  private  company,  unless  you  interpreted  it 
as  insulting  irony,  you  appropriate  with  infinite  Sana- 
faction,  when  you  share  the  garbage  with  the  whole 
stye,  and  gobble  it  out  of  a  common  trough.  No 
Caesar  must  pace  your  boards— no  Antony,  no  royal 

Dane,  no  Orestes,  no  Andromache ! 

D.  No:  or  as  few  of  them  as  possible.  What 
has  a  plain  citizen  of  London  or  Hamburg  to  do  with 
your  kings  and  queens,  and  your  school-boy  Pagan 
heroes?    Besides,  every  body  knows  the  stories, 

and  what  curiosity  can  we  feel 

P.  What.  Sir,  not  for  the  manner  t  not  for  the  da 
iightful  language  of  the  poet?  not  for  the  situations 
the  action  and  re-action  of  the  passions  ? 

D.  You  are  hasty,  Sir !  the  only  curiosity  we  feel 
is  the  story ;  and  how  can  we  be  anxious  concerning 
the  end  of  a  play,  or  be  surprised  by  it,  when  we 
know  bow  it  will  turn  out  ? 

P.  Your  pardon  for  having  interrupted  you !  we 
now  understand  each  other.    You  seek,  then,  in  a 
tragedy,  which  wise  men  of  old  held  for  the  highest 
effort  of  human  genius,  the  same  gratification  as  that 
you  receive  from  a  new  novel,  the  last  German  ro- 
mance, and  other  dainties  of  the  day,  which  can  be 
i  enjoyed  but  once.    If  you  carry  these  feelings  to  the 
Bister  art  of  Painting,    Michael  Angelo's    Sestine 
!  Chapel,  and  the  Scripture  Gallery  of  Raphael,  can 
'  expect  no  favor  from  you.     You  know  all  about  them 
,  beforehand ;  and  are,  doubtless,  more  familiar  with 
the  subjects  of  those  paintings  than  with  the  tragic 
'.  tales  of  the  historic  or  heroic  ages.    There  is  a  con- 
sistency, therefore,  in  your  preference  of  contempo- 
rary writers :  for  tho  groat  men  of  former  times, 
those  at  least  who  were  deemed  great  by  our  ances- 
tors, sought  so  little  to  gratify  Mis  kind  of  curiosity, 
that  they  seem  to  have  regarded  the  story  in  a  not 
much  higher  light  than  the  painter  regards  his  can- 
vas ;  an  that  on,  not  by  which  they  were  to  display 
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till  a 


an  the  Dow  QinxoTCof  Cmvas- 

i  reel  ihe  disposition  to  go  lark  and 
■eroding  chapter,  nl  lemrt  Ion  lime* 
C  find  any  eagerneai  to  hurry  ibr- 

■  aa  we  visit  thou  friendi  ofren- 
e  most,  nnd  with  whose  character* 

io9TU,  (m  hii  countrymen  rail  ihis. 
U  1  question  whether  there   be  a 


miner."  I  will  pas*  by  ihe  ancient  Greeks. 
iho.tghl  it  even  necessary  lo  Ihe  fnble  of  a  Ira 
thai  its  auhatance  should  be  previously  known, 
(here  had  been  n:  tain  fifty  tragedies  nilh  Ihe 
title,  would  be  one  uf  ihe  motive,  which  delen 
Sophocles  and  Euripides,  in  the  choice  of  Elec 

.   Ay,  Millon,  indeed!   b 


done  on  Ihe  stage,  is  more  striking  ei 
acted-    I  once  remember  tuclt  a  deafen-in?  cipVaa 
thai  I  could  nul  hear  a  word  of  the  play  far  Ufa 
act  ufier  it;  and  a  little  real  gunpowder  being  n  " 
in  nl  the  name  lime,  and  smelt  by  all  Ihe  torn 
the  naturalness  of  Ihe  scene  wo*  quile  aitonsfcih 
P.  Bui  how  can  you  mnnecl  with  soeh  mm 
inch  anions  lha.1  dependence  t>r thooiand*  no  doit 
of  one.  which  give*  so  lofiy  an  interval  In  the  pa 
agea of Shalupeare.  nnd  Ihe  Greek  'rngediars»' 
can  you  Conner!  with  them  that  auWimeat  rfall  ae 
inga.  the  power  of  deniny  nnd  the  n 


s  irre«isTilile  blow  f 
i    We  aeek  and  End  on  ot 
a  want*  and  passion*. 


.  thai  tiobody  m 


and  other  great  men  tell  L 
Milton  but  as  a  task  I 

P.  So  much  ihe  worse  for  them,  of  whom  thia  I 
be  truly  said  I  But  why  then  do  you  pretend  lo 
mire  Xaqtonwjref  The  greater  part,  if  not  oil.  of 
dramas  were,  as  far  as  the  nnmea  and  the  main  ii 
denla  are  concerned,  already  stock  plays.  All 
cforira.  nl  legal,  on  which  Ihey  are  built,  pte-eiieled 

purnrv  or  preceding  I'nglioh  wrilen.     Why,  I  repea 

do  V»1J  jT-'^ll'l  t"  ",'l'lliri-  ,S7,.;/,-..y«rrr.  >       I*  it,  perh-np 

lhat  yon  only  prrlcnd  lo  admire  liim  1    However,  ai 


i    von  might  nnd  Ihe  fa 


r.  with  all  its  joy*  and  at 


aa  complaisant  as  fortune  i"  eapriaoua.  Be  aafen 
every  Ihing  lorn  cml  eiartly  aa  we  would  «n*  < 
He  gratific*  u«  by  representing  llioae  aa  haleM  a 
rinni'inpiilile  whom  nc  hate  and  «n»b  to  despse. 

P.  [ariilf)  That  it.  he  gralitiea  your  cnty  by  uba> 
ling  your  superior*. 

D.  He  makes  all  thoae  precise  moralists,  w*n*i 
lobe  beller  lhan  their  neighbor*,  turn  outttlMd 
jeel  hypocrite*.  Irairot*.  and  haroVheaned  vium 

data  ^ith  equal  freedom,  pnive  the  true  men  <i 
honour,  and  (thai  no  part  or  the  audience  maytw 
unsaliElied)  reform  in  Ihe  last  acene.  and  )eiv 
doubt  on  ihe  minds  of  Ihaladiea.  that  (hey  will  a 
most  faithful  and  eicellenl  husband*;  ti,  '...,■  .■ 

ihey  should  be  obliged  n>  gel  nd  o 
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nnr  fthose  things,  rather,  which  pass  among  you  for 
*nch)  in  persons  and  in  classes  of  life  where  experi- 
ence teaches  us  least  to  expect  them ;  and  in  reward- 
ing with  all  the  sympathies  that  are  the  dues  of  vir- 
tue, those  criminals  whom  law,  reason,  and  religion, 
have  excommunicated  from  our  esteem ! 

And  now,  good  night !  Truly !  I  might  hnve  writ- 
ten this  last  sheet  without  having  gone  to  Germany, 
but  I  fancied  myself  talking  to  you  by  your  own  fire- 
aide,  and  can  you  think  it  a  small  pleasure  to  me  to 
forget,  now  and  then,  that  I  am  not  there  ?  Besides, 
you  and  my  other  good  friends  have  made  up  your 
minds  to  me  as  I  am,  and  from  whatever  place  I 
write,  you  will  expect  that  part  of  my  u  Travels"  will 
consist  of  the  excursions  in  my  own  mind. 


LETTER  m. 


Ratzeburg. 


No  little  fiah  thrown  back  again  into  the  water,  no 
fly  unim prisoned  from  a  child's  hand,  could  more 
buoyantly  enjoy  its  element,  than  I  this  clean  and 
peaceful  house,  with  this  lovely  view  of  the  town, 
groves,  and  lake  of  Ratzeburg,  from  the  window  at 
which  I  am  writing.  My  spirits,  certainly,  and  my 
health  I  fancied,  were  beginning  to  sink  under  the 
noise,  dirt,  and  unwholesome  air  of  our  Hamburg  ho- 
tel. I  left  it  on  Sunday,  Sept  23d,  with  a  letter  of 
introduction  from  the  poet  Klopstock,  to  the  Ampt- 
man  of  Ratzeburg.  The  A  rapt  man  received  me  with 
kindness,  and  introduced  me  to  the  worthy  pastor, 
who  agreed  to  board  and  lodge  me  for  any  length  of 
time  not  less  than  a  month.  The  vehicle,  in  which  I 
took  my  place,  was  considerably  larger  than  on  Eng- 
lish stage-coach,  to  which  it  bore  much  the  same  pro- 
portion and  rude  resemblance,  that  an  elephant's  car 
doc*  to  the  human.  Its  top  was  composed  of  naked 
hoards  of  different  colors,  and  seeming  to  have  been 
ports  of  different  wainscots.  Instead  of  windows, 
there  were  leathern  curtains  with  a  little  eye  of  gloss 
in  each ;  they  perfectly  answered  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing out  the  prospect,  and  letting  in  the  cold.  I  could 
observe  little,  therefore,  but  the  inns  and  farm-houses 
at  which  we  stopped.  They  were  all  alike,  except 
in  size :  one  great  room,  like  a  barn,  with  a  hay-loft 
over  it,  the  straw  and  hay  dangling  in  tufts  through 
the  boards  which  formed  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  and 
the  floor  of  the  loft.  From  this  room,  which  is  pnved 
like  a  street,  sometimes  one,  sometimes  two  smaller 
ones,  arc  enclosed  at  one  end.  These  are  commonly 
floored.  In  the  large  room,  the  cattle,  pigs,  poultry, 
men,  women  and  children,  live  in  amicable  commu- 
nity ;  yet  there  was  an  appearance  of  cleanliness  and 
rustic  comfort  One  of  these  houses  I  measured.  It 
was  an  hundred  feet  in  length.  The  apartments 
were  taken  off*  from  one  corner;  between  these  and 
the  stalls  there  was  a  small  interspace,  and  hero  the 
breadth  was  forty-eight  feet,  but  thirty-two  where  the 
•tails  were ;  of  course,  the  stalls  were  on  each  side 

eight  feet  in  depth.  The  faces  of  the  cows,  <fcc.  were 
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turned  towards  the  room ;  indeed,  they  were  in  it,  so 
that  they  had  at  least  the  comfort  of  seeing  each 
other's  faces.  Stall  feeding  is  universal  in  this  part 
of  Germany,  a  practice  concerning  which  the  agricul- 
turist and  the  poet  are  likely  to  entertain  opposite 
opinions,  or  at  least  to  have  very  different  feeling*. 
The  wood  work  of  these  buildings  on  the  outside  m 
left  un plastered,  as  in  old  houses  among  us,  and  be- 
ing painted  red  and  green,  it  cuts  and  tessellatea 
the  buildings  very  gayly.  From  within  three  miles 
of  Hamburg  almost  to  Molln,  which  is  thirty  miles 
from  it,  the  country,  as  far  as  I  could  see  it,  waa  a 
dead  flat,  only  varied  by  woods.  At  Molln  it  became 
more  beautiful.  I  observed  a  small  lake  nearly  sur- 
rounded with  groves,  and  a  palace  in  view,  belong- 
ing to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  inhabited  by  the 
Inspector  of  the  Forests.  We  were  nearly  the  same 
time  in  travelling  the  thirty-five  miles  from  Hamburg 
to  Ratzeburg,  as  we  had  been  in  going  from  London 
to  Yarmouth,  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  miles. 

The  lake  of  Ratzeburg  runs  from  sooth  to  norm, 
about  nine  miles  in  length,  and  varying  in  breadth 
from  three  miles  to  half  a  mile.  About  a  mile  from 
the  southernmost  point  it  is  divided  into  two,  of  course 
very  unequal  parts,  by  an  island,  which  being  con- 
nected by  a  bridge  and  a  narrow  slip  of  land  with  the 
one  shore,  and  by  another  bridge  of  immense  length 
with  the  other  shore,  forms  a  complete  isthmus.  On 
this  island  the  town  of  Ratzeburg  is  built  The  pas- 
tor's house  or  vicarage,  together  with  the  Araptman'a, 
Amptschreiber's,  and  the  church,  stands  near  the  sum- 
mit of  a  hill,  which  slopes  down  to  the  slip  of  land  and 
the  little  bridge,  from  which,  through  a  superb  mili- 
tary gate,  you  step  into  the  island-town  of  Ratzeburg. 
This  again  is  itself  a  little  hill,  by  ascending  and  de- 
scending which  you  arrive  at  the  long  bridge,  and  so 
to  the  other  shore.  The  water  to  the  south  of  the 
town  is  called  the  Little  Lake,  which,  however,  al- 
most engrosses  the  beauties  of  the  whole :  the  shores 
being  just  often  enough  green  and  bare  fo  give  the 
proper  effect  to  the  magnificent  groves  which  occupy 
the  greater  part  of  their  circumference.  From  the 
turnings,  windings,  and  indentations  of  the  shore,  the 
views  vary  almost  every  ten  steps,  and  the  whole  has 
a  sort  of  majestic  beauty,  a  feminine  grandeur.  At 
the  north  of  the  Great  Lake,  and  peeping  over  it,  I 
see  the  seven  church  towers  of  Lubec,  at  the  distance 
of  twelve  or  thirteen  miles,  yet  as  distinctly  as  if  they 
were  not  three.  The  only  defect  in  the  view  is,  that 
Ratzeburg  i*  built  entirely  of  red  bricks,  and  all  the 
houses  roofed  with  rod  tiles.  To  the  eye,  therefore, 
it  presents  a  clump  of  brick-dust  red.  Yet  this  even- 
ing. Oct  10th,  twenty  minutes  past  five,  I  saw  the 
town  perfectly  beautiful,  and  the  whole  softened 
down  into  complete  keeping,  if  I  may  oorrow  a  term 
from  the  painters.  The  sky  over  Ratzeburg  and  all 
the  east,  was  a  pure  evening  blue,  while  over  the 
west  it  was  covered  with  light  sandy  clouds.  Hence, 
a  deep  red  light  spread  over  the  whole  prospect  in 
undisturbed  harmony  with  the  red  town,  the  brown- 
red  woods,  and  the  yellow-red  reeds  on  the  skirts  of 
the  lake.  Two  or  three  boats,  with  single  persons 
paddling  them,  floated  up  and  down  in  the  rich  light, 
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which  not  only  was  itself  in  harmony  with  all,  but 
brought  all  into  harmony. 

I  should  have  told  you  that  I  went  back  to  Ham- 
burg on  Thursday,  (Sept  27th.)  to  take  leave  of  my 
friend,  who  travels  southward,  and  returned  hither 
on  the  Monday  following.    From  Empfelde,  a  vil- 
lage half  way  from  Ratzeburg,  1  walked  from  Ham- 
burg through  deep  sandy  roads,  and  a  dreary  flat: 
the  soil  every  where  white,  hungry,  and  excessively 
pulverized ;  but  the  approach  to  the  city  is  pleasing. 
Light   cool   country  houses,  which  you  can  look 
through  and  see  the  gardens  behind  them,  with  ar- 
bors and  trellis  work,  and  thick  vegetable  walls,  and 
trees  in  cloisters  and  piazzas,  each  house  with  neat 
rails  before  it,  and  green  seats  within  the  rails.  Every 
object,  whether  the  growth  of  nature  or  the  work  of 
man,  was  neat  and  artificial.    It  pleased  me  for  bet- 
ter than  if  the  houses  and  gardens  and  pleasure-fields 
bad  been  in  a  nobler  taste ;  for  this  nobler  taste  would 
have  been  mere  apery.    The  busy,  anxious,  money- 
loving  merchant  of  Hamburg  could  only  have  adopt- 
ed, he  could  not  have  enjoyed  the  simplicity  of  na- 
ture.   The  mind  begins  to  love  nature  by  imitating 
human  conveniences  in  nature ;  but  this  is  a  step  in 
intellect,  though  a  low  one — and  were  it  not  so,  yet 
all  around  me  spoke  of  innocent  enjoyment  and  sen- 
sitive comforts,  and  I  entered  with  unscrupulous  sym- 
pathy into  the  enjoyments  and  comforts  even  of  the 
busy,  anxious,  and  money-loving  merchants  of  Ham- 
burg. In  this  charitable  and  Catholic  mood  I  reached 
the  vast  ramparts  of  the  city.    These  are  huge  green 
cushions,  one  rising  above  the  other,  with  trees  grow- 
ing in  the  interspaces,  pledges  and  symbols  of  a  long 
peace.    Of  my  return  I  have  nothing  worth  commu- 
nicating, except  that  I  took  extra  post,  which  answers 
to  posting  in  England.    These  north  German  post- 
chaises  are  uncovered  wicker  carts.    An  English 
dust-cart  is  a  piece  of  finery,  a  chef  d'oeuvre  of  me- 
chanism, compared  with  thorn;  and  the  horses! — a 
savage  might  use  their  ribs  instead  of  his  fingers  for 
a  numeration  table.    Wherever  we  stopped,  the  pos- 
tilion fed  his  cattle  with  the  brown  rye  bread  of 
which  he  eat  himself,  all  breakfasting  together,  only 
the  horses  had  no  gin  to  their  water,  and  the  postilion 
no  water  to  his  gin.   Now  and  henceforward  for  sub- 
jects of  more  interest  to  you,  and  to  the  objects  in 
search  of  which  I  left  you:  namely,  the  literati  and 
literature  of  Germany. 
Believe  me,  I  walked  with  an  impression  of  awe 

on  my  spirits,  as  W and  myself  accompanied 

Mr.  Klopstock  to  the  house  of  his  brother,  the  poet, 
which  stands  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  city 
gate.  It  is  one  of  a  row  of  little  common-place  sum- 
mer houses,  (for  so  they  looked,)  with  four  or  five 
rows  of  young  meagre  elm  trees  before  the  windows, 
beyond  which  is  a  green,  and  then  a  dead  fiat,  inter- 
sected with  several  roads.  Whatever  beauty  (thought 
I)  may  be  before  the  poet's  eyes  at  present,  it  must 
certainly  be  purely  of  his  own  creation.  We  waited 
a  few  minutes  in  a  neat  little  parlor,  ornamented 
with  the  figures  of  two  of  the  muses,  and  with  prints, 
the  subjects  of  which  were  from  Klopstock's  odes. 
The  poet  entered ;  I  was  much  disappointed  in  his 


countenance,  and  recognized  in  it  no  likeness  to  tfes 
bust  There  was  no  comprehension  in  the  forehead, 
no  weight  over  the  eye-brows,  no  expression  of  pee* 
liarity,  moral  or  intellectual,  on  the  eyes,  no  massive- 
nets  in  the  general  countenance.  He  is,  if  any  thing, 
rather  below  the  middle  size.  He  wore  very  large 
half-boots,  which  his  legs  filled,  so  fearfully  wen 
they  swoln.    However,  though  neither  W 


myself  could  discover  any  indications  of  sublimity  or 
enthusiasm  in  his  physiognomy,  we  were  both  equally 
impressed  with  his  liveliness,  and  his  kind  and  read? 
courtesy.  He  talked  in  French  with  my  friend,  and 
with  difficulty  spoke  a  few  sentences  to  me  in  En- 
glish. His  enunciation  was  not  in  the  least  aflected 
by  the  entire  want  of  his  upper  teeth.  The  conver- 
sation began  on  his  part  by  the  expression  of  his  rap- 
ture at  the  surrender  of  the  detachment  of  French 
troops  under  General  Humbert  Their  proceedingi 
in  Ireland  with  regard  to  the  committee  which  they 
had  appointed,  with  the  rest  of  their  organizing  sys- 
tem, seemed  to  have  given  the  poet  great  entertain* 
ment.  He  then  declared  his  sanguine  belief  in  Nel- 
son's victory,  and  anticipated  its  confirmation  with  a 
keen  and  triumphant  pleasure.  His  words,  tones, 
looks,  implied  the  most  vehement  AnU-GallicamniL 
The  subject  changed  to  literature,  and  I  inquired  in 
Latin  concerning  the  history  of  German  Poetry,  and 
the  elder  German  Poets.  To  my  great  astonishment, 
he  confessed  that  he  knew  very  little  on  the  subject 
He  had  indeed  occasionally  read  one  or  two  of  their 
elder  writers,  but  not  so  as  to  enable  him  to  speak  of 
their  merits.  Professor  Ebeling,  he  said,  would  pro- 
bably give  me  every  information  of  this  kind:  the 
subject  had  not  particularly  excited  his  curiosity.  He 
then  talked  of  Milton  and  Glover,  and  thought  Glo- 
ver's blank  verse  superior  to  Milton's.     W and 

myself  expressed  our  surprise ;  and  my  friend  gave 
his  definition  and  notion  of  harmonious  verve,  that  it 
consisted  (the  English  iambic  blank  verse  above  all) 
in  the  apt  arrangement  of  pauses  and  cadences,  and 
the  sweep  of  whole  paragraphs, 

"  with  many  a  winding  boot 


wiin  many  a  winuuig 

Of  linked  sweetness  lung  drawn  out," 


and  not  the  even  flow,  much  less  in  the  prominence 
or  antithetic  vigor  of  single  lines,  which  were  indeed 
injurious  to  the  total  effect,  except  where  they  were 
introduced  for  some  specific  purpose.  Klopstock  as- 
sented, and  said  that  he  meant  to  confine  Glover*! 
superiority  to  single  line*.  Ho  told  us  that  he  had 
read  Milton,  in  a  prose  translation,  when  he  wai 
fourteen.*     I    understood    him    thus    myself,  and 

W interpreted   Klojjstock's  French  as  I  had 

already  construed  it.  He  appeared  to  know  very 
little  of  Milton,  or  indeed  of  our  poets  in  general. 
He  spoke  with  great  indignation  of  the  English 
prose  translation  of  his  Messiah.  All  the  translations 
had  been  bad,  very  bad — but  the  English  was  so 

*  This  was  accidentally  confirmed  to  me  by  an  old  German 
gentleman  at  Ilelmstadt,  who  hod  been  Klopstock**  school 
and  bod- fellow.  Among  other  boyinh  anecdotes,  he  related 
that  thft  young  pout  set  a  particular  value  on  a  translation  of 
tbo  Paradue  Loit,  and  always  slept  with  it  under  his  pillow* 
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a  translation ;  there  were  pages  on  pages  not  in  the 
a,  original— and  half  the  original  wae  not  to  be  found 

a.  in  the  translation.    W told  him  that  I  intended 

*  to  translate  a  few  of  his  odea  aa  specimen*  of  Ger- 
„■  nan  lyrics;  he  then  said  to  me  in  English,  "  I  wish 
r  you  would  render  into  English  some  select  passages 
ic  of  the  Messiah,  and  revenge  me  of  your  country- 
t-  men  f  It  was  the  liveliest  thing  which  he  produced 
ii  in  the  whole  conversation.  He  told  us  that  his  first 
p  ode  was  filry  years  older  than  his  last  I  looked  at 
c  aim  with  much  emotion — I  considered  him  as  the 
v  venerable  rather  of  German  poetry ;  as  a  good  man ; 
.  as  a  Christian;  seventy-four  years  old;  with  legs 
u  enormously  swoln,  yet  active,  lively,  cheerful,  and 
find,  and  communicative.  My  eyes  felt  as  if  a  tear 
swelling  into  them.  In  the  portrait  of  Leasing, 
was  a  toupee  periwig,  which  enormously  in- 
jured the  effect  of  his  physiognomy ;  Klopstock  wore 
same,  powdered  and  frizzled.  By-the-bye,  old 
ought  never  to  wear  powder — the  contrast  be- 
a  large  snow-white  wig  and  the  color  of  an  old 
i'e  skin  is  disgusting,  and  wrinkles  in  such  a  neigh- 
borhood appear  only  channels  for  dirt  It  is  an  honor 
to  poets  and  great  men  that  you  think  of  them  as 
parts  of  nature ;  and  any  thing  of  trick  and  fashion 
wounds  you  in  them  as  much  as  when  you  see  vene- 
ravble  yews  clipped  into  miserable  peacocks.  The  au- 
of  the  Messiah  should  have  worn  his  own  grey 
His  powder  and  periwig  were  to  the  eye, 
^vhsU  Mr.  Virgil  would  be  to  the  ear. 

Klopstock  dwelt  much  on  the  superior  power 
'which  the  German  language  possessed  of  concentrat- 
ansr  meaning.    He  said  be  had  often  translated  parts 
«jf  Homer  and  Virgil,  line  by  line,  and  a  German 
line  proved  always  sufficient  for  a  Greek  or  Latin 
ooe.    In  English  you  cannot  do  this.     I  answered, 
that  in  English  we  could  commonly  render  one  Greek 
heroic  line  in  a  line  and  a  half  of  our  common  he- 
roic metre,  and  I  conjectured  that  this  line  and  a  half 
would  be  found  to  contain  no  more  syllables  than  one 
German  or  Greek  hexameter.    He  did  not  under- 
stand me  ;*  and  I,  who  wished  to  hear  his  opinions, 
not  to  correct  them,  was  glad  that  he  did  not 

*  Klopetoek's  observation  wu  partly  true  and  partly  errone- 
ous.   Id  the  literal  tense  of  his  words,  and  if  we  confine  the 
comparison  to  the  average  of  space  required  for  the  expree- 
•joo  of  toe  same  thought  in  the  two  languages,  it  is  errone- 
ous.   I  have  translated  some  German  hexameters  into  Eng- 
lish hexameters,  and  find,  that  on  the  average,  three  lines 
EoaTish  will  express  four  lines  German.    The  reason  is  evi- 
dent :  our  language  abounds  in  monosyllables  and  dissyllables. 
The  German,  not  less  than  the  Greek,  is  a  polysyllable  Isn- 
•juage.    But  in  another  point  of  view  the  romark  was  not 
without  foundation.    For  the  German,  possessing  the  same 
unlimited  privilege  of  forming  compounds,  both  with  pre- 
positions, and  with  epithets  as  the  Greek,  it  can  express  the 
richest  single  Greek  word  in  a  single  German  one,  and  is 
thus  freed  from  the  necessity  of  weak  or  ungraceful  para- 
phrases.   I  will  content  myself  with  one  example  at  present, 
vis.  the  use  of  the  prefixed  particles,  ver,  xer,  ent,  and  tctg : 
thov,  reiasen  to  rend,  verreissen  to  rend  away,  xcrreissen  to 
rood  to  pieces,  entreiseen  to  rend  off  or  out  of  a  thing,  in 
the  active  sense :  er  schmelxen  to  melt— ver,  xer,  ent,  schmel- 
aea    and  in  kke  manner  through  all  the  verbs  neuter  and 
active.    If  you  consider  only  how  much  we  should  feel  the 
loss  of  lbs  prefix  fa,  as  in  bedropt.  besprinkle,  besot,  espe- 
ciafly  in  our  poetical  language,  and  then  think  that  this  same 
BBode  of  composition  is  earned  through  all  their  simple  and 


We  now  took  our  leave.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
French  Revolution,  Klopstock  wrote  odes  of  congm- 
tulation.  He  received  some  honorary  presents  from 
the  French  Republic,  (a  golden  crown,  I  believe,) 
and,i  like  our  Priestley,  was  invited  to  a  seat  in  the 
legislature,  which  he  declined.  But  when  French 
liberty  metamorphosed  herself  into  a  fury,  he  sent 
back  these  presents  with  a  palinodia,  declaring  his 
abhorrence  of  their  proceedings ;  and  since  then  he 
has  been  perhaps  more  than  enough  an  Anti-Gal* 
lican.  I  mean,  that  in  his  just  contempt  and  detes- 
tation of  the  crimes  and  follies  of  the  Revolutionists, 
he  suffers  himself  to  forget  that  the  revolution  itself 
is  a  process  of  the  Divine  Providence;  and  that  as 
the  folly  of  men  is  the  wisdom  of  God,  so  are  their 
iniquities  instruments  of  his  goodness.  From  Kk>p- 
stock's  house  we  walked  to  the  ramparts,  discoursing 
together  on  the  poet  and  his  conversation,  till  our  at- 
tention was  diverted  to  the  beauty  and  singularity  of 
the  sunset,  and  its  effects  on  the  objects  round  us. 
There  were  woods  in  the  distance.  A  rich  sandy 
light  (nay,  of  a  much  deeper  color  than  sandy)  lay 
over  these  woods  that  blackened  in  the  Ware.  Over 
that  part  of  the  woods  which  lay  immediately  under 
the  intenser  light,  a  brassy  mist  floated.  The  trees 
on  the  ramparts,  and  the  people  moving  to  and  fro 
between  them,  were  cut  or  divided  into  equal  seg- 
ments of  deep  shade  and  brassy  light  Had  the  trees, 
and  the  bodies  of  the  men  and  women,  been  divided 
into  equal  segments  by  a  rule  or  pair  of  compasses, 
the  portions  could  not  have  been  more  regular.  All 
else  was  obscure.  It  was  a  fairy  scene!  and  to  in- 
crease its  romantic  character,  among  the  moving  ob- 
jects thus  divided  into  alternate  shade  and  bright- 
ness, was  a  beautiful  child,  dressed  with  the  elegant 
simplicity  of  an  English  child,  riding  on  a  stately 
goat,  the  saddle,  bridle,  and  other  accoutrements  of 
which  were  in  a  high  degree  costly  and  splendid. 
Before  I  quit  the  subject  of  Hamburg,  let  me  say, 
that  I  remained  a  day  or  two  longer  than  I  otherwise 
should  have  done,  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  feast 
of  St  Michael,  the  patron  saint  of  Hamburg,  expect- 
ing to  see  the  civic  pomp  of  this  commercial  Repub- 
lic. I  was,  however,  disappointed.  There  were  no 
processions ;  two  or  three  sermons  were  preached  to 

compound  prepositions,  and  many  of  their  adverbs;  and 
that  with  most  of  these  the  Germans  have  the  same  privilege 
as  wc  have  of  dividing  them  from  the  verb  snd  placing  them 
at  the  end  of  the  sentence ;  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
comprehending  the  reality  and  the  cause  of  this  superior 
power  in  the  German  of  condensing  meaninr,  in  which  its 
great  poet  exulted.  It  is  impossible  to  read  half  a  doxen 
pages  of  Wieland  without  perceiving  that  in  this  respect  the 
German  has  no  rival  but  the  Greek.  And  yet  I  poem  to  feel, 
that  concentration  or  condensation  is  not  the  happiest  mods 
of  expressing  this  excellence,  which  seems  to  consist  not  so 
much  in  the  less  time  required  for  conveying  an  impression, 
as  in  the  unity  and  simultaneousness  with  which  the  impres- 
sion is  conveyed.  It  tends  to  make  their  language  more 
picturesque  :  it  depictures  images  better.  We  have  obtain- 
ed this  power  in  part  by  our  compound  verbs  derived  from 
the  Latin  ;  and  the  sense  of  its  great  effect  no  doubt  induced 
our  Milton  both  to  the  use  and  the  abuse  of  Latin  derivatives. 
But  still  these  prefixed  particles,  conveying  no  separate  or 
separable  meaning  to  the  mere  English  reader,  cannot  pos- 
sibly act  on  the  mind  with  the  force  or  liveliness  of  an  original 
and  homogeneous  language  such  as  the  German  is,  snd  be 
sides  are  confined  to  certain  words. 
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two  or  ihrae  old  women  in  two  or  three  chnrchea, 

he  aid  before.    He  did  not  viiah  M  apeak  ofhajm 

nnd  Si.  Michael  and  hit  patronage  wished  elsewhere 

to  any  one  till  it  aw  finiebed  ;  but  a*  of  hi*  fnesj 

by  Iha  higher  claaaee,  ill  places  of  entertainment, 

who  bed  wn  what  he  had  finished,  tanrjentec  b 

theatre,  Ac.  being  shut  upon  thiaday.    In  Hamburg, 

till  he  bad  conaenied  10  publbh  a  few  books  ■  > 

ihero  eeeraa  to  be  no  religion  al  all :  in  Lubec  it  a 

journal.    He  waa  then,  I  believe,  very  voting,  ike 

confined  to  me  women.  The  men  aeem  determined  .  twenty-five.  The  real  waa  printed 
Hi  be  divorced  from  their  wivea  in  the  other  world, '  node,  four  hooka  at  a  lime.  The  reception  gitcti 
if  they  cannot  in  thin.  You  will  not  easily  conceive  the  first  specimen  waa  highly  flarienne.  lie  ■> 
a  more  singular  light  than  i<  presented  by  the  vail  nearly  thirty  yean  in  finishing  the  whole  porta  he 
ante  of  iha  principal  church  at  Lubec.  aeen  Irom  the  of  iheae  thirty  yeaia  not  more  than  two  were  e» 
organ-loft,  j  for  being  filled  with  female  servants,  nnd  ployed  in  the  composition.  He  only  composed  a  i> 
persons  in  the  nme  class  of  life,  and  all  their  cape  '  vorable  momenta:  betides,  he  had  other  occupaam 
having  gold  and  silver  cnnls,  it  appean  like  a  rich  i  lie  values  himaelt  upon  the  plan  of  his  odea,  tacts 
pavement  of  gold  ond  rilver.  '  una  the  modem  lyrical  writers  of  groat  deficWui 

1  will  conclude  lliia  letter  with  the  mere  tronscrip-    in  ihia  reaped.    I  laid  the  tame  accusation  uaoc 

lion  of  mires,  which  my  friend  W made  of  hit '  Horace ;  he  would  not  hear  of  it  —  but  waited  * 

comaiaationa  with  Klopelock.  during  the  iotervieua  discussion.  He  called  Rouwau'i  Ode  to  Form  I 
that  look  place  after  my  departure.  On  then  I  shall  moral  dissertation  in  ttanna.  I  apoke  of  Dfidsi 
make  but  one  remark  at  preaent,  and  that  will  appear  St.  Cecilia;  but  he  did  not  aeem  familiar  with  ot- 
a  preaumptnoua  one,  namely,  l hat  Ktoprtock'a  re-  ]  Writer*  He  waned  to  know  the  distinction  brme 
■marks  tmlbe  vr.f- b'.r  *i-rc  cf  Kw!ii;*rm—  :r~.  in   wiTdmniv.rimil  '71c  Mank  ver»e.    He 


my  01 


ikon* 


■dgc.  In,„r 


far  ii  il  from  being  true  that  hit  stater 

up.  thai  throughout  the  Universities  of  Germany  there 

or  a  disciple  of  Fichte,  whose  ayaiem  it  built  on  the 
pre-aupposcs  its  Truth;  or  Inttly.  who. 


thoug 


braced  wholly  01 
rvslem.  and  adopted  pan  of  hit  noro 
stick  having  wished  10  seo  ihe  Ci 
Innd.  and  asked  wha!  was  thought  of  il  in  England, 
1  went  to  Remnant's,  (the  English  bookseller.)  where 
1  procured  Ihe  Analytical  Review, 


part  hit  moral 

loture.  ■  Slop. 

~  Cumbei 


'  of  Con 


membered  10  have  rend  there  tome  >p 
blank  verae  translation  of  Ihe  Messiah.  1  h 
lioned  this  to  Klopttnck,  and  bo  hod  a  great 
see  1  hem.  I  walked  over  to  hit  h 
book  iiiio  hia  hands.    On  adverting 


iia  Herman  before  I  read  either 
aiah  or  the  odea.  Ho  flattered  himself  thai  tea* 
lime  or  other  hit  dramalic  poem*  would  be  bm  a 
England.  He  had  not  heard  of  Co  wpcr.  He  asses! 
that  Vote,  in  hit  translation  of  the  Iliad,  bad  *a» 
violence  In  ihe  lJi'im  of  the  Gennsm,  and  feed  a> 
Msfkaj  it  in  the  Creek,  not  remembehua  tsusceaft 
that  each  language  bna  ita  particular  spirit  tad  ar- 
mor   He  said  Lesaing  wna  the  Una  of  their  dntswr 

mid  there  was  not  enough  of  actum  in  it.  tat  a« 

•poke  favorably  of  Goethe;  bat  said  that  hia  -Se 
rows  of  Werter"  waa  his  beat  work,  better  than  a* 
of  hit  dramaa:  he  preferred  Ihe  lint  written  s>  Br 
real  of  Goethe's  dramas.  Schiller'*  -  Robbna"  k 
lound  to  eitrevaganl  thai  he  could  not  read  a  I 
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a  bog  poem  torn  entirely  upon  animal  gratification. 
He  seemed  at  first  disposed  to  excoee  thia  by  aaying, 
that  then  are  different  aubjecta  for  poetry,  and  that 
poeta  are  not  willing  to  be  restricted  in  their  choice. 
I  ana  wared,  that  I  thought  the  potion  of  love  aa  well 
suited  to  the  purposes  of  poetry  aa  any  other  passion; 
but  that  it  was  a  cheap  way  of  pleasing,  to  fix  the 
attention  of  the  reader  through  a  long  poem  on  the 
mere  appetite.  Well,  but,  said  he,  you  see  that  such 
poems  please  everybody.  I  answered,  that  it  was 
the  province  of  a  great  poet  to  raise  people  up  to  his 
own  level,  not  to  descend  to  theirs.  lie  agreed,  and 
confessed,  that  on  no  account  whatsoever  would  he 
have  written  a  work  like  the  Oberon.  lie  spoke  in 
raptures  of  Wieland's  style,  and  pointed  out  the  pea- 
sage  where  Retxia  ia  delivered  of  her  child,  as  ei- 
quiaitely  beautiful  I  said  that  I  did  not  perceive 
any  very  striking  paasages ;  but  that  I  made  allow- 
ance for  the  imperfections  of  a  translation.  Of  the 
thefts  of  Wieland,  he  said,  they  were  so  exquisitely 
managed,  that  the  greatest  writers  might  be  proud  to 
steal  aa  he  did.  He  considered  the  books  and  fables 
of  old  romance  writers  in  the  light  of  the  ancient 
mythology,  aa  a  sort  of  common  property,  from  which 
a  man  waa  free  to  take  whatever  he  could  make  a 
good  use  of.  An  Englishman  bad  presented  him 
with  the  odes  of  Collins,  which  be  had  read  with 
pleasure.  He  knew  little  or  nothing  of  Gray,  except 
hie  Eaaay  in  the  churchyard.  He  complained  of  the 
Fool  in  Lear.  I  observed,  that  he  seemed  to  give  a 
terrible  wildness  to  the  distress ;  but  still  be  com- 
plained. He  asked  whether  it  was  not  allowed,  that 
Pope  had  written  rhyme  poetry  with  more  skill  than 
any  of  our  writers.  I  said  I  preferred  Dryden,  be- 
cause his  couplets  bad  greater  variety  in  their  move- 
ment He  thought  my  reason  a  good  one ;  but  asked 
whether  the  rhyme  of  Pope  were  not  more  exact 
This  question  I  understood  as  applying  to  the  final 
terminations,  and  observed  to  him  that  I  believed  it 
was  the  case,  but  that  I  thought  it  was  easy  to  excuse  ■ 
some  inaccuracy  in  the  final  sounds,  if  the  general 
nweep  of  the  verse  was  superior.  I  told  him  that 
we  were  not  so  exact  with  regard  to  the  final  endings 
of  lines  as  the  French.  He  did  not  seem  to  know 
that  we  made  no  distinction  between  masculine  and 
feminine  (i.  e.  single  or  double)  rhymes ;  at  least,  he 
put  inquiries  to  me  on  this  subject  He  seemed  to 
think  that  no  language  could  ever  be  so  far  formed 
as  that  it  might  not  be  enriched  by  idioms  borrowed 
from  another  tongue.  I  said  this  was  a  very  danger- 
ous practice;  and  added,  thatl  thought  Milton  had 
often  injured  both  his  prose  and  verse  by  taking  this 
liberty  too  frequently.  I  recommended  to  him  the 
prose  works  of  Dryden  as  models  of  pure  and  native 
English.  I  was  treading  upon  tender  ground,  as  I 
have  reason  to  suppose  that  he  has  himself  liberally 
indulged  in  the  practice. 

The  same  day  I  dined  at  Mr.  Klopstock's,  where  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  a  third  interview  with  the  poet 
We  talked  principally  about  indifferent  things.  I 
asked  him  what  he  thought  of  Kant  He  said  that 
his  reputation  was  much  on  the  decline  in  Germany. 
Fhat  for  his  own  part  he  was  not  surprised  to  find  it 
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so,  as  the  works  of  Kant  were  to  him  utterly  incom- 
prehensible; that  he  had  often  been  pestered  by  the 
Kanteana,  but  was  rarely  in  the  practice  of  arguing 
with  them.  His  custom  waa  to  produce  the  book, 
open  it,  and  point  to  a  passage,  and  beg  they  would 
explain  it  This  they  ordinarily  attempted  to  do,  by 
substituting  their  own  ideas.  I  do  not  want,  I  say,  an 
explanation  of  your  own  ideas,  but  of  the  passage 
which  b  before  us.  In  this  way  I  generally  bring  the 
dispute  to  an  immediate  conclusion.  He  spoke  of 
Wolfe  aa  the  first  metaphysician  they  had  in  Germany. 
Wolfe  bad  followers,  but  they  could  hardly  be  called 
a  sect;  and  luckily  till  the  appearance  of  Kant,  about 
fifteen  years  ago,  Germany  had  not  been  pestered  by 
any  sect  of  philosophers  whatsoever,  but  that  each 
man  had  separately  pursued  his  inquiries  uncontrolled 
by  the  dogmas  of  a  Master.  Kant  had  appeared  am- 
bitious to  be  the  founder  of  a  sect — that  he  bad  suc- 
ceeded, but  that  the  Germans  were  now  coming  to 
their  senses  again.  That  Nicolai  and  Engel  had  in 
different  ways  contributed  to  disenchant  the  nation; 
but,  above  all,  the  incomprehensibility  of  the  philoso- 
pher and  his  philosophy.  He  seemed  pleased  to  hear, 
that  aa  yet  Kant's  doctrines  bad  not  met  with  any  ad* 
mirers  in  England— did  not  doubt  but  that  we  had 
loo  much  wisdom  to  be  duped  by  a  writer,  who  set  at 
defiance  the  common  sense  and  common  understand- 
ings of  men.  We  talked  of  tragedy.  He  seemed  to 
rate  highly  the  power  of  exciting  tears.  I  said  mat 
nothing  was  more  easy  than  to  deluge  an  audience; 
that  it  waa  done  every  day  by  the  meanest  writers.* 
I  must  remind  you,  my  friend,  first,  that  these  notes, 
&c  are  not  intended  as  specimens  of  Klopstock's  in- 
tellectual power,  or  even  "colloquial  prouxu"  to 
judge  of  which,  by  an  accidental  conversation,  and 
this  with  strangers,  and  those  too  foreigners,  would 
be  not  only  unreasonable,  but  calumnious.  Secondly, 
I  attribute  littlo  other  interest  to  the  remarks,  than 
what  is  derived  from  the  celebrity  of  the  person  who 
made  them.  Lastly,  if  you  ask  me  whether  I  have 
read  the  Messiah,  and  what  I  think  of  it?  I  answer, 
as  yet  the  first  four  books  only;  and  as  to  my  opinion, 
(the  reasons  of  which  hereafter,)  you  may  guess  it, 
from  what  I  could  not  help  muttering  to  myself,  when 
the  good  pastor  this  morning  told  me  that  Klopstock 
was  the  German  Milton — "  a  very  Qtrman  Milton 
indeed ! !  .'"—Heaven  preserve  you,  and 

S.  T.  Coleridge. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Quid,  quod  prcfatiooe  praemnnierini  libcllam.  qua  conor 
otnnem  orfeadicuK  loiam  prarcidere  7  Neque  quicquam 
addobito,  quia  ea  caodidU  omnibus  faciat  rati*.  Quid 
antem  facias  istif,  qui  Tel  ob  iocenii  periinaciara  aibi  taUt- 
fieri  nnlent,  vol  itnpidiorea  tint  qnnra  ut  fatiufnctioneni 
inteDifant  1  Nam  qucm  ad  roodum  Bunonide*  dixit,  Thes- 
■aloa  bebetiorea  erne  qaara  nt  posrint  a  so  decipi,  iia  qoos- 
dam  Tides*  stnpidiores  qnam  ut  placari  queant.  Adhax, 
non  minim  eat,  invenire  quod  calomoietur  qui  nihil  aiiud 
qusxit  nisi  quod  calumnietur. 

Erasmui,  ad  Dorpium  Tcolosun. 

In  the  rifacciamento  of  The  Friend,  I  have  in- 
serted extracts  from  the  Condones  ad   Populum* 
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printed,  though  scarcely  published,  in  the  year  1795, 
in  the  very  heat  end  height  of  my  nniiminiiierinl  en- 
thueiasm:  these  in  proof  lhal  my  principle!  ol 'politic* 
bare  suitainwi  no  change.  In  the  present  chapter,  I 
have  annexed  to  ray  Letter*  from  Germany,  with 
particular  reference  to  that  which  containa  a  di«qui- 
sriitm  on  the  modern  drama,  a  critique  on  the  Trage- 
dy of  Bertram,  written  within  the  last  twelve  months : 
in  ptonf.thal  I  have  been  as  falsely  chn rued  with  any 
fickleness  in  my  principles  of  (sate.  The  letter  was 
written  to  a  friend;  and  the  apparent  abruptness  with 
which  it  begins,  is  owing  to  the  omisaion  of  the  intro- 
ductory sentences. 

You  remember,  my  dear  Sir.  that  Sir.  Whitened, 
■hnrtly  before  hia  death,  proposed  ti>  the  assembly 
subscribers  of  Drury-Lane  Theatre,  thai  the  rom-em 
should  ba  farmed  to  some  responsible  individual, 
under  certain condition*  and  limitations;  and  that  hia 
proposal  was  rejected,  not  without  indignation.  «.« 
subversive  of  the  main  object,  for  the  attainment  of 
which,  the  enlightened  and  patriotic  assemblage  of 
philo  dramatists  had  been  induced  to  risk  their  sub- 
scriptions. Now.  this  object  was  avowed  to  be  no 
less  than  the  redemption  of  the  British  singe,  not  only 
from  horse*,  dogs,  elephants,  and  the  like  serological 
rarities,  but  also  from  the  more  pernicious  barbarism* 
and  Kolaebuiami  in  murals  and  taste.  Dniry-Lane 
wa*  to  be  restored  to  its  former  classical  renown; 
Sbakspcare,  Johnsun,  and  Olway.  with  the  eipur- 
gaied  muse*  of  Vanburgh,  Congrcve  and  Wycherly, 

ever  British  audience*;  and  the  Herculean  process 
was  to  commence  by  eiteminating  the  speaking 
TMnwten  iuvpotted  from  'he  banks  of  the  lianulw. 
compared  with  which  their  muto  reunions,  the  emi- 
grants from  Enter  'Change,  and  I'ulito  (late  Pid- 
coek'il show-cans,  weietomeand  inoflensive.  Could 
an  heroic  project,  at  once 
sisfently  entrusted 
tionallv  eipccted    from 


been  a  Rat  and  senile  copy  of  the  French.  It  si 
Leasing  who  first  introduced  the  name  and  the  em 
of  Shakapesie  to  the  admiration  of  the  Crnw 
and  1  should  not.  perhaps,  go  too  but.  if  I  add.  tat: 
wo*  Leasing  who  first  proved  to  all  thinkine  ee 
even  to  Shakanrare's  own  countrymen,  the  rrw  > 
tare  of  hi*  apparent  irregularities.  The*e.  be  o 
rounilrated  were  deviniion*  only  from  the  Amina 
or  the  Greek  Tragedy;  und  from  ouch  arci 
hung  a  heavyweight  on  the  wines  of  the  Gitst 
Poets,  and  narrowed  their  flight  within  the  bora  J 
what  we  may  call  the  Heroic  Optra.  He  prwei 
thai  in  all  the  essentials  of  art.  no  Ins*  thai 
truth  of  nature,  the  plays,  of  Shnkspeare  srerr  s- 
ciHnparably  more  coincident  with  the  principifs  at 
Arisiotle,  than  ihe  productions  of  Cororiile  ■ 
Kariiie,  notwithitnnding  the  beveled  reguisrvri 


I'ndcr  tho. 


liih  of  the 


arieiy  of  the  morals,  and  the  Lri 


iloftoe.     In  than.  t> 


a  been  the  fhit 


v  the  very  nntipodet  of  all  thu*t 


.  of  rata 


ana  to  enjoy  under  the  name  of  the  t 
Ofthi*  latter,  Schiller*  Rosier*  was  the  eerbnt  rsr 
eimen;  the  first  fruits  of  his  youth.  (I  bad  al 
said  of  hia  boyhood)  and,  as  such,  the  pledee 
promise  of  no  ordinary  genius.    Only  a*  nd  da 
maturer  judgment  or  tho    author  tolerate  the  pta 
During  hi*  whole  life  he  e 
inr  thw  pinnne 
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iffll  take  the  author's  wordi  for  it  bat  on  a  level 
aim  the  meanest  ruffians  of  the  condemned  cells,  if 
we  are  to  judge  by  their  actions  and  contrivances) — 
9  add  the  ruined  castles,  the  dungeons,  the  trap 
toon,  the  skeletons,  the  flesh-and-blcod  ghosts,  and 
be  perpetual  moonshine  of  a  modern  author,  (them- 
rives  the  literary  brood  of  the  Castle  of  Otranto,  the 
ranalations  of  which,  with  the  imitations  and  im- 
rovements  aforesaid,  were  about  that  time  beginning 
>  make  as  much  noise  in  Germany  as  their  originals 
rare  making  in  England) — and  as  the  compound  of 
lese  ingredienls  duly  mixed,  you  will  recognise  the 
o-called  German  Drama.  The  Olla  Podrida  thus 
ooked  up,  was  denounced,  by  the  best  critics  in 
lermany,  as  the  mere  cramps  of  weakness,  and  or- 
asms  of  a  sickly  imagination,  on  the  part  of  the 
nthor,  and  the  lowest  provocation  of  torpid  feeling 
a  that  of  the  readers.  The  old  blunder,  however, 
imceroing  the  irregularity  and  wildness  of  Shak- 
ware,  in  which  the  German  did  but  echo  the 
'rencb,  who  again  were  but  the  echoes  of  our  own 
ritics,  was  still  in  vogue,  and  Shakspeare  was  quoted 
i  authority  for  the  most  anu-Shakspearean  Drama. 
Ve  have,  indeed,  two  poets  who  wrote  as  one,  near 
le  age  of  Shakspeare,  to  whom,  (as  the  worst  char- 
cteristic  of  their  writings)  the  Coryphsus  of  the 
resent  Drama  may  challenge  the  honor  of  being  a 
oor  relation,  or  impoverished  descendant  For  if 
re  would  charitably  consent  to  forget  the  comic 
amor,  the  wit  the  felicities  of  style,  in  other  words, 
U  the  poetry,  and  nine-tenths  of  all  the  genius  of 
teanmont  and  Fletcher,  that  which  would  remain 
ecomes  a  Kotzebue. 

The  so-called  German  Drama,  therefore,  is  English 
i  its  origin,  English  in  its  materials,  and  English  by 
^-adoption ;  and  till  we  can  prove  that  Kotzebue,  or 
ay  of  the  whole  breed  of  Kotzebues,  whether 
ramausts  or  romantic  writers,  or  writers  of  romantic 
rarnas,  were  ever  admitted  to  any  other  shelf  in  the 
braries  of  well-educated  Germans  than  were  occu- 
ied  by  their  originals,  and  apes*  apes  in  their  mother 
juntry,  we  should  submit  to  carry  our  own  brat  on 
or  own  shoulders ;  or,  rather,  consider  it  as  a  lack- 
race  returned  from  transportation  with  such  im- 
rovements  only  in  growth  and  manners  as  young 
ansported  convicts  usually  come  home  with. 

I  know  nothing  that  contributes  more  to  a  clear 
slight  into  the  true  nature  of  any  literary  phenome- 
on,  than  the  comparison  of  it  with  some  elder  pro- 
action,  the  likeness  of  which  is  striking,  yet  only 
oparent ;  while  the  difference  is  real.  In  the  present 
i*e  this  opportunity  is  furnished  us  by  the  old  Span- 
fa  play,  entitled  Antkeisla  Fulminato,  formerly,  and 
erhaps  stilt  acted  in  the  churches  and  monasteries 
f  Spain,  and  which,  under  various  names,  (Don 
nan,  the  libertine,  $c)  has  had  its  day  of  favor  in 
very  country  throughout  Europe.  A  popularity  so 
xtenaive,  and  of  a  work  so  grotesque  and  extra va- 
ant,  claims  and  merits  philosophical  attention  and 
lvesagation.  The  first  point  to  be  noticed  is,  that 
ie  play  is  throughout  imaginative.  Nothing  of  it 
•Jongs  to  the  real  world  but  the  names  of  the  places 
nd  persons.    The  comic  parts  equally  with  the 
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tragic ;  the  living,  equally  with  the  defunct  charac- 
ters, are  creatures  of  the  brain ;  as  little  amenable  to 
the  rules  of  ordinary  probability  as  the  Satan  of 
Paradise  Lost,  or  the  Caliban  of  the  Tempest,  and, 
therefore,  to  be  understood  and  judged  of  as  imper- 
sonated abstraction*.  Rank,  fortune,  wit  talent  ac- 
quired knowledge,  and  liberal  accomplishments,  with 
beauty  of  person,  vigorous  health,  and  constitutional 
hardihood — all  these  advantages,  elevated  by  the 
habits  and  sympathies  of  noble  birth  and  national 
character,  are  supposed  to  have  combined  in  Don 
Juan,  so  as  to  give  him  the  means  of  carrying  into 
all  its  practical  consequences  the  doctrine  of  a  god- 
less nature  as  the  sole  ground  and  efficient  cause  not 
only  of  all  things,  events,  and  appearances,  but,  like- 
wise, of  all  our  thoughts,  sensations,  impulses,  and 
actions.  Obedience  to  nature  is  the  only  virtue ;  the 
gratifications  of  the  passions  and  appetites  her  only 
dictate;  each  individual's  self-will  the  sole  organ 
through  which  nature  utters  her  commands,  and 

"  Self-contradiction  is  the  only  wrong ! 
For,  by  tbo  laws  of  vpirii.  in  the  right 
b  every  individual  character 
That  acts  in  strict  oooaiatence  with  itanttV 

That  speculative  opinions,  however  impious  and 
daring  they  may  be,  are  not  always  followed  by  cor- 
respondent conduct  i>  roost  true,  as  well  as  that  they 
can  scarcely,  in  any  instance,  be  systematically  real- 
ized, on  account  of  their  unsuitableness  to  human 
nature,  and  to  the  institutions  of  society.  It  can  be 
hell,  only  where  it  is  all  hell ;  and  a  separate  world  of 
devils  is  necessary  for  the  existence  of  any  one  com- 
plete devil.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  less  clear, 
nor,  with  the  biography  of  Carrier  and  his  follow 
atheists  before  us,  can  it  be  denied,  without  wilful 
blindness,  that  the  (so  called)  system  of  nature,  (i.  e. 
materialism,  with  the  utter  rejection  of  moral  respon- 
sibility, of  a  present  providence  and  of  both  a  present 
and  future  retribution)  may  influence  the  characters 
and  actions  of  individuals,  and  even  of  communities 
to  a  degree  that  almost  does  away  the  distinction 
between  men  and  devils,  and  will  make  the  page  of 
the  future  historian  resemble  the  narration  of  a  mad- 
man's dreams.  1 1  is  not  the  wickedness  of  Don  Juan* 
therefore,  which  constitutes  the  character  an  abstrac- 
tion, and  removes  it  from  the  rules  of  probability ; 
but  the  rapid  succession  of  the  correspondent  acts 
and  incidents,  his  intellectual  superiority,  and  the 
splendid  accumulation  of  his  gifts  and  desirable  qual- 
ities, as  co-existent  with  entire  wickedness  in  one  and 
the  same  person.  But  this  likewise  is  the  very  cir- 
cumstance which  gives  to  this  strange  play  its  charm 
and  universal  interest  Don  Juan  is,  from  beginning 
to  end,  an  intelligible  character,  as  much  so  as  the 
Satan  of  Milton.  The  poet  asks  only  of  the  reader 
what  as  a  poet  he  is  privileged  to  ask,  viz.,  that  tort  of 
negative  faith  in  the  existence  of  such  a  being,  which 
we  willingly  give  to  productions  professedly  ideal, 
and  a  disposition  to  the  same  state  of  feeling  as  that 
with  which  we  contemplate  the  idealized  figures  of 
the  Apollo  Belvidere,  and  the  Fames*  Hercules. 
What  the  Hercules  is  to  the  eye  in  corporeal  strength, 
Don  Juan  is  to  the  mind  in  strength  of  character* 
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.     Tbelo 


individual-   Toundennnnd  thia  completely, 

"  only  recollect  ihe  "pecific  Hale  of  hia  icel- 
ten  in  looking  01  i  picluro  or  the  hiMoric 
(mors  properly  of  ihe  poetic  of  heroic)  plow,  he  ob- 
jects to  m  particular  figure  aa  being  ton  much  of  a 
of  hia  comp 


aiii  of  all  tbeae-     Love  ■ 

lay  be  a  vie*™  and  an  inaone  avian,  hot  il  ia  not  I  ( 

viah  wholly  wiibout  a  meaning. 

Without  power,  virtue  would  be  maufficie 
ocapable  of  revealing  ila  being.  It  would  r 
oafnrc  ~ 


tree,  in  which  ihe  could  only  groan,  bj 
power  a  nee  manly  an  object  of  ot 
our  admiration.)  But  of  nil  power,  il 
ia,  on  every  ac 


it  the 


might  recogniat 

-rr  i-f  \\r  it 


h.  any  peraon  it 
'  i  this  figure. 


»o  fwion  or  clemmis  of  1he  iilenl  ii  in 
clcem  A  timilar  and  more  powerful  objection  he 
would  Feel  towards  a  aelof  figure*  which  were  mere 
atutiaconni.  like  those  of  Cipriani,  and  what  have 
deen  called  Greed  forma  and  facet,  i.  e.  outlinea 
drawn  according  to  a  recipe.  THrar  again  are  not 
ideal,  become  in  iheae  ihe  oArr  el< 

u  the  definition  and  MrfiMfiaaj  of  ideal  art. 

Thia  eicellence  a  ao  happily  achieved  in  the  Den 
Juan,  that  it  »  capable  of  IllllHlffoi  without  poetry, 
□ay.  even  without  words,  a*  in  our  pantnminie  oRbst 

ed ;  and  Ihe  very  ellravagance  of  the  incident*,  and 
the  luper-hilman  ManrMta  of  Dun  Jt,an'i  agency. 
pretenU  the  nichedncH  from  shocking  our  mindi  to 
any  painful  degree.  (We  do  not  Mane  it  enough  for 
ihaeBecti  no,  not  even  with  thai  kind  of  leinuurary 
and  negative  belief  or  acquieaceoce  which  1  have 
dearribed  above.)  Meaniiuie  the  ijualitiH  of  hiacho- 
racter  are  too  deairablc.  loo  Ilallering  to  our  pride  and 
our  wiihea.  not  to  make  up  pa  thi^  >><!<■  as  much  ad- 
ditional faiih  ai  was  lost  on  Ihe  other.  There  ia  no 
danger  (thiuka  the  spectator  or  render  i  of  my  becom- 


waa  and  moat  have  been  the  Ji'raf  temptation , 
ihe  co-eiiatence  of  great  intellectual   lonbaup  < 
guilt  hai  never  been  adequately  repreaeoird  *in 
it'h  ihalaucb    eiciting  the  ttrongnt  intereat,  and  fa  llm  main 
hia  bad  and  helemgcneoi 
lerarisle  the  intellect  of1 


lubordination  lohiaow 


v  being 


„,_^.t.„ 

■>Oae>2l  : 


Thia  ia  tbe  eacred  charm 
meter*  in  general.     They  are  all  caaat  in  tbe  a 
of  Shakapeaiv'i   gigantic  intellect;  and  thai  ■ 
open  auraction  of  hia  Rkiard.  laeo,  f  fmn  W  A 
particular.    But  again:  of  all  intellectual  uuan.  aat 
of  siiporioriiy  to  the  fenr  of  the  invisible  wwU* 
raoBI  dozxling.   fla  influence  ia  abundantly  prove? 
the  one  circumstance,  thai  it  can  bribe  ua  mn  1 1 
untary  aubmuaion  of  our  better  knowledge,  ink)  aa- 
penaion  of  all  our  judgment  derived   C 
cipcrience,  and  enable  ua  to  peruae  will 
interest,  the  wildeN  tales  of  ghuata.  wiaards.  esc 
ami  HH-ret  talisman*     On  this  propcncilr.  ao  deaaV 
rooted  in  oar  nature,  a  specific    * 
may  be   raised  by  a  true  poet,  if  the  whole  vtm 
work  be  in  harmony  ;  a  dramatic   probability,  saf 
cieni  for  dramatic  pleasure,  even  when  tbe  coal 
Ml  characters  and  incidenla  border  on  irapoaaibi 
The  poet  doeo  not  require  ua  to  be  awake  aad 
lieve;  be  aolicita   ua   only  to   yield  ourselves  D 
dream;  and  thia  loo  with  our  eyes   open, and  * 
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•W 


D.Jita.-Tii 

MIS." 


bomlterablsm  a 
!    The  nature  of 


too." 
a  ghost 


Who  also  can  deny  a  portion  of  sublimity  to  the 
tremendous  consistency  with  which  he  stands  out  the 
last  fearful  trial,  like  a  second  Prometheus  ? 

"  Chorus  of  DevuV* 

"  Statut-Gko$t.— Wi\l  you  not  relent  and  feel  remorse  V% 
••  D.  John.— Couldst  thou  bestow  soother  heart  on  me.  I 
amigshL    But  with  this  heart  1  have,  I  cannot." 
*'  D.  Aoprz.— These  thing*  are  prodigious." 
**  I).  Anton.— I  hare  a  sort  of  grudging  to  relent,  but 
something  holds  me  back/* 

"  D.  l*p.—\t  we  could.  *t  is  now  too  late.    I  will  not" 
**  D.  Ant.— We  defy  thee  !" 

•*  Oho$t.— Perish  ye  impious  wretches,  go  sod  find  the  pun- 
isiiaMoU  laid  up  in  store  for  you !" 

(Thunder  and  lightning.    D.  Lop.  and  D.  Ant  are  swallow- 
ed up.) 

**  Ghost  to  D.  John.— Behold  their  dreadful   fates   and 
fcnow  that  thy  last  moment's  come !" 

"£>.  JsA*.— Think  not  to  fright  me,  foolish  ghost;  I'll 
break  your  marble  body  in  pieces,  and  pull  down  your  horse." 
(Thunder  and  lightning— chorus  of  devils,  Ate. 
"  D.  John.— These  things  1  see  with  wonder  but  no  fear. 
Were  all  the  dements  to  be  confounded. 
And  shuffled  all  into  their  former  chaos ; 
Were  seas  of  sulphur  flaming  round  about  me, 
And  all  mankind  roaring  within  those  fires; 
I  could  not  fear,  or  (eel  the  wast  remorse. 
To  the  lest  instant  I  would  dare  thy  power. 
Here  I  stand  firm,  and  all  thy  threats  condemn. 
Thy  ma  rderer  (to  tho  ghost  of  on*  whom  he  had  mwrdsred) 
Bunds  hers !   Now  do  thy  worst  •' ' 

(Ho  it  swallowod  up  in  a  clowd  ofjire.) 

In  fine,  the  character  of  Don  John  consists  in  the 
union  of  every  thing  desirable  to  human  nature  us 
ssieajis,  and  which,  therefore,  by  the  well-known  law 
of  association  become  at  length  desirable  on  their  own 
account,  and  in  their  own  dignity  they  are  here  dis- 
played, as  being  employed  to  ends  so  unhuman,  that 
in  the  effect  they  appear  almost  as  means  without  an 
end.  The  ingredients  too  are  mixed  in  the  happiest 
proportion,  so  as  to  uphold  and  relieve  each  other — 
more  especially  in  that  constant  interpoise  of  wit, 
gaiety,  and  social  generosity,  which  prevents  the 
criminal,  even  in  his  most  atrocious  moments,  from 
•inking  into  the  mere  ruffian,  as  far,  at  least,  as  our 
imagination  sits  in  judgment  Above  all,  tho  fine 
•ufiTusion  through  the  whole,  with  the  characteristic 
manners  and  feelings  of  a  highly  bred  gentleman 
gives  life  to  the  drama.  Thus  having  invited  the 
statue  ghost  of  the  governor  whom  he  had  murdered, 
to  supper,  which  invitation  the  marble  ghost  accept- 
ed by  a  nod  of  the  head,  Don  John  has  prepared  a 
hanquet. 


M  D.  John  — 8osm  wine,  sirrah !  Here's  to  Don  Pedro's 

ghost— he  should  have  been  welcome." 
"  1).  Jsop.—Tbe  rascal  is  afraid  of  you  after  death." 

( On*  knock*  hard  at  the  door. 
"  D.  John.— (to  the  servant)— Rise  and  do  your  duty." 
"  Sen.— Oh  the  deril.  the  devil !"  (marble  ghost  enter*.) 
"  D.  John.—Hn !  't  is  the  ghost  •    Let  '•  rise  and  receive 

him  !    Come  GoTernor  you  are  welcome,  sit  there ;  if  we 

had  thought  you  would  have  come,  we  would  have  staid  for 

you. 

Here  Governor,  your  health  !  Friends,  put  it  about !  Here's 
excellent  meat,  taste  of  this  ragout.  Come  I  'II  help  you, 
eat,  sod  let  old  quarrels  be  forgotten." 

( The  ghost  threatens  him  with  vengeance. 
Gg 


M  D.  John.—Wo  axe  too  sraeh 
dry  discourse.   Corns  here's  to  your  mistress ;  you  had 
when  you  were  living :  not  forgetting  your  sweet  sister." 

(Devil*  entor.) 

"  Z>.  J***.— Are  these  some  of  your  retinue  1  Devils  say 
you?  1  *m  sorry  I  hsve  no  burnt  brandy  to  treat  *em  with  ; 
that's  drink  fit  for  devils."  Ax. 

Nor  is  the  scene  from  which  we  quote  interesting 
in  dramatic  probability  alone ;  it  is  susceptible  like- 
wise of  a  sound  moral ;  of  amoral  that  has  more  than 
common  claims  on  the  notice  of  a  loo  numerous  ciass, 
who  are  ready  to  receive  the  qualities  of  gentlemanly 
courage,  and  scrupulous  honor,  (in  all  the  recognised 
laws  of  honor)  as  the  substitutes  of  virtue,  instead  of 
its  ornaments.  This,  indeed,  is  the  moral  value  of 
the  play  at  large,  and  that  which  places  it  at  a  world's 
distance  from  the  spirit  of  modem  jacobinism.  Tbe 
latter  introduces  to  us  clumsy  copies  of  these  showy 
instrumental  qualities,  in  order  to  reconcile  us  to  vice 
and  want  of  principle;  while  the  Atheista  Fuhninato 
presents  an  exquisite  portraiture  of  the  same  qualities, 
in  all  their  gloss  and  glow ;  but  presents  them  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  displaying  their  hollowness,  and  in 
order  to  put  us  on  our  guard  by  deroomtrating  their 
utter  indifference  to  vice  and  virtue,  whenever  these 
and  the  like  accomplishments  are  contemplated  for 
themselves  alone. 

Eighteen  years  ago  I  observed,  that  the  whole  se- 
cret of  the  modern  Jacobinical  drama,  (which,  and 
not  the  German,  is  its  appropriate  designation)  and  of 
all  its  popularity,  consists  in  the  confusion  and  sub- 
version of  the  natural  order  of  things  in  their  causes 
and  effects :  namely,  in  the  excitement  of  surprise  by 
representing  the  qualities  of  liberality,  refined  feel- 
ing, and  a  nice  sense  of  honor  (those  things  rather 
which  pass  amongst  us  for  such)  in  persons  and  in 
classes  where  experience  teaches  us  least  to  expect 
them;  and  by  rewarding  with  all  the  sympathies 
which  are  the  due  of  virtue,  those  criminals  whom 
law,  reason,  and  religion  have  excommunicated  from 
our  esteem. 

This  of  itself  would  lead  me  back  to  Bertram  or 
the  Carrie  of  St.  Aldobrand ;  but,  in  my  own  mind, 
this  tragedy  was  brought  into  connexion  with  the 
Libertine,  (Shadwell's  adaptation  of  the  Atheista  Ful- 
minato  to  the  English  stage  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second)  by  the  fact,  that  our  modern  drama  is 
taken,  in  the  substance  of  it,  from  the  first  scene  of 
the  third  act  of  the  Libertine.  But  with  what  palpa- 
ble superiority  of  judgment  in  the  original!  Earth 
and  hell,  men  and  spirits,  are  up  in  arms  against  Don 
John :  the  two  former  acts  of  the  Play  have  not  only 
prepared  us  for  the  supernatural,  but  accustomed  us 
to  the  prodigious.  It  is,  therefore,  neither  more  nor 
less  than  we  anticipate,  when  tho  captain  exclaims, 
"  In  all  the  danger*  I  have  been,  such  horrors  I  never 
knew.  I  am  quite  unmanned ;"  and  when  the  her- 
mit says, "  that  he  had  beheld  tho  ocean  in  wildest 
rage,  yet  ne'er  before  saw  a  storm  so  dreadful,  such 
horrid  flashes  of  lightning,  and  such  claps  of  thunder, 
were  never  in  my  remembrance."  And  Don  John's 
burst  of  startling  impiety  is  equally  intelligible  in  its 
motive,  as  dramatic  in  its  effect. 

But  what  is  there  to  account  for  the  prodigy  of  the 
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tfiip  wreck ' 


.villi-,.) 


a  hint  of  ai 


■nper- 


.  Every 


nil  agency;  a  prodigy 

tioned  thai  is  prodigious;  ana  a  miracle 

without  a  ground,  and  ending  without  a  re 

event  and  every  scene  of  (he  play  might 

plot*  a*  well  if  Bertram  and  hii  vessel  had  been 

driven  in  by  a  common  hard  gale,  or  from  want  of 

provisions.    The  lint  act  would  have  indeed  loat  in 

greatest  nod  most  sonorous  picture :  a  scene  fur  lie 

uke  of  a  scene,  without  a  word  spoken;  as  tick. 

therefore,  (a  rarity  without  a  precedent)  we  mint 


if  tha 


■  ord.  the-  ! 


Ibe  play.  1  at 

and  the  steady,  quiet  uprighinera  of  the  flnme  of  ti 
wax-candles  which  the  monks  held  over  the  room 
billows  amid  the  stoim  of  wind  and  rain,  was  ml 
miraculous. 

The  Sicilian  sea  coast  I  a  convent  of  monks :  nigh 
a  most  portentous,  unearthly  storm:    a   veasel 
wrecked:  contrary  to  all  human  eipectation, one  ma 
saves  himself  by  his  prodigious  powers  aBasnimme 
aided  by  the  peculiarity  of  his  deviation — 


Kmtir  3J  .¥***.  tsiMs. 


he  tut*itnd  Uw  brood  w 


■r  four  of  these  half-lun 


f  the  monks ' '  who  had  n 


r  modern  miiao- 


thii  norm  to  be  unseasonable,  and  en  what  be  ceo 
ed  his  prophecy,  (for  the  storm  »  Mill  in  full  fa 
thai  il  would  be  profitless,  and  without  the  phrai 
powers  common  to  all  other  violent  ■eo.-vrcrtds  m  | 
rifytng  the  atmosphere,  we  an  lefi  in  the  dark : 
particular   points  in  artort.  '■ 


that  he  had  been  acquainted  with  in  his  youth.  ' 
are  at  length  introduced  to  the  Lady  Inoginc.  ■ 
we  leant,  bad  not  rested  •'rtnvsfA  "  the  rugfct-nsia 


Silting  at  a  table,  and  looking  ■ 
form*  i»— First,  that  portrait-pa 
portrait  from  memory — 

For  surely  these  words  could  i 
painter  may  have  a  person  sit  to  him.  who  a&ema 
may  leave  Iheroomor  perhaps  the  country r  Seeasi 
that  a  portrait-painter  can  ensb" 


that  the  portrait-painter  cannot,  am)  who  shall— 

The  natural  answer  would   h»Te  bean— Why 
But  this  unreasonable; 
addition,  sundry  tlimga  to  be  painted  in 
k   "" 

"The  lb. 

Which  la 

ttey  nrrr  prctenl  and  nuking  lov«  to  each  otter- 
Theti,  if  (bis  portrait  could  speak,  it  would  *acqcs 
(he  faith  of  womankind."  How  f  tiad  she  reawanl 
constant  I  No,  she  has  been  otarTiod  to  another  « 
whites  wife  she  now  is.  How  then  (  Why.  that  i 
spite  of  her  marriage  vow.  she  had  contused  ■ 
yearn  and  ct 
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and  aflaoce*  against  metre,  would  posscsss  merits  suf- 
ficient ID  outweigh  them,  if  we  could  impend  Ihe 
moral  sense  during  the  perusal.  It  lolli  well  and 
passionately  the  preliminary  circumstances,  and  thus 
overcome*  the  main  difficulty  of  roost  Grit  acta,  via. 
that  of  retrospective  narration.  Il  tella  ua  of  her 
having  been  honorably  add  rowed  by  a  noble  youth, 
of  rank  and  fortune  vastly  superior  to  her  own:  of 
their  mutual  lore,  heightened  on  her  pari  by  grati- 
tude; of  hie  low  of  bis  sovereign's  favor;  hie  dis- 
grace, attainder  and  flight;  that  he  (dim  degraded) 
aunk  into  a  Tile  ruffian,  the  chieftain  of  a  murderous 
banditti ;  and  that  from  the  habitual  indulgence  of 
the  moat  reprobate  habita  and  ferocious  passions,  he 
had  become  so  changed  even  in  his  appearance  and 


She  ia  compelled  by  the  «uent  entreaties  of  a  father, 
perishing  with  "  bilter  shameful  want  on  the  cold 
earth,"  to  give  bar  hand,  with  a  heart  thua  irrevoca- 
bly pre-engaged,  to  Lord  Aldobrand,  tbe  enemy  or 
her  lover,  even  to  the  very  man  who  had  baffled  his 
ambition*  schemes,  and  woe,  at  the  present  tuns,  en- 
trusted with  tbe  elocution  of  Ihe  aentence  of  death 
which  had  been  passed  on  Bertram.  Now,  Ihe  proof 
of  "woman's  love,"  m  induatrionaly  held  forth  for 
Ihe  aympathy,  if  not  the  esteem  of  the  audience,  con- 
sists in  thil:  that  though  Bertram  had  become  a  rob- 
ber and  a  murderer  by  trade,  a  ruffian  in  manner*, 
yea,  with  form  and  features  at  which  his  own  mother 
could  not  but  "recoil,"  yet  she, (Lody  Imogine.)  "the 
wife  of  a  moat  noble,  honored  Lord,"  estimable  as  a 
man.  exemplary  and  aflectjanote  u  a  husband,  and 
the  ibnd  father  of  her  only  child— that  she,  notwith- 
standing all  this,  striking  her  heart,  dares  to  say  it — 
"  But  thou  art  Bertram's  still,  and  Bf  rtrsm's  ever." 
A  monk  now  enters,  and  entreata  in  his  Prior's  name 
for  the  wonted  hospitality,  and  "free  noble  iikk,"  of 
the  Castle  of  St  Aldobrand,  for  nine  wretched  ■hip- 
wrecked  aoula;  and  from  this  we  leant,  for  the  first 
time,  to  our  infinite  surprise,  that  notwithstanding  the 
supematuralnessof  the  storm  albreaaid,  not  only  Ber- 
tram, bat  the  whole  of  his  gang,  had  been  saved,  by 
what  mean!  we  are  left  to  conjecture,  and  can  only 
conclude  that  they  had  all  the  same  desperate  swim- 
ming powers,  end  the  same  saving  destiny  as  the  hero, 
Bertram  himself  80  end*  the  first  act,  and  with  it 
the  tale  or  the  events,  both  those  with  which  Ihe  Tra- 
gedy begins,  and  those  which  hod  occurred  previous 
to  the  date  of  its  commencement.  The  second  dis- 
plays Bertram  in  disturbed  sleep,  which  the  Prior, 
who  hangs  over  him,  prefers  colling  a  "starting 
trance,"  and  with  a  strained  voice,  that  would  have 
awakened  one  of  the  seven  sleepers,  observes  10  the 


Priar.— "  1  will  mil  him  from  Ibis  horrid  irma  ; 

ThisisDaoitunlrieej)!  Ho!  cats  Use,  straaier." 
Thil  ia  rather  a  whimsical  application  of  ihe  verb 
reflex,  we  moat  confess,  though  we  remember  a  simi- 
lar transfer  of  the  scent  t"  the  patient  in  a  manuscript 
Tragedy,  in  which  ihe  Bertram  of  the  piece,  pros- 
trating a  man  with  a  single  blow  of  his  fiat,  exclaim! 
— "  Knock  me  thee  down,  then  ask  thee  if  thou 
lis'st."  Well,  the  stranger  obeys;  and  whatever  his 
aleep  might  have  been,  his  waking  was  perfectly 
natural,  for  lethargy  itself  could  not  withstand  the 
scolding  alentorahip  or  Mr.  Holland,  the  Prior.  We 
next  loom  from  the  beat  authority,  his  own  coofssaion, 
that  the  misanthropic  hero,  whose  destiny  was  incom- 
patible with  drowning,  is  Count  Bertram,  who  not 
only  reveals  his  peat  fortunes,  bat  avows  with  open 
atrocity,  his  ntanic  hatred  oflrnogine's  Lord,  and  hit 
frantic  thirst  of  revenge;  and  so  the  raving  character 
scolds— and  what  else!  Does  not  the  Prior  acti 
Does  he  send  for  a  pease  of  constables  or  thief-takers, 
to  handcuff  the  villain,  and  take  him  either  to  Bed- 
lam or  Newgale  I  Nothing  of  the  kind ;  Ihe  author 
preserves  the  unity  of  character,  and  the  scolding 
Prior  from  first  to  laet  does  nothing  but  scold,  with 
the  exception,  indeed,  of  the  list  scene  of  the  hut 

whines,  weeps,  ond  kneels  10  the  condemned  blas- 
pheming assassin  out  of  pure  affection  to  Ihe  high- 
ity  of  whose  angel-ein  rivals 


■bright  apostol. 


Lucifer, 

nd  m 

wicked  as  the  Devil.)  a 

nd  "had 

thrilled 

im"  (P 

nor   Holland   aforesaid)  w 

admiratio 

rurly.  i 

the  very  next  scene,  we 

ave  this 

with  his  whole  gang,  in  1 

0  Castle 

of  St  At 

ibran.l 

without  any  allempt  on  the  Prior's 

part  either  to  pre 

reus  and 

f  the  Castle  on  their  guard  ogai 

gh  he  (the  Prior)  knew. 

and  con- 

feuseo  that  he  km 
■sis  Bhassoesro  or 

w,  thai  Bertram's  "  feaifu 

male." 

s  wouoded  stst.  h.n.im  hi.  h. 

»d  an. . 

bsnuliful'i 

the  Cham, 

a  which 

lha  Boor  musster'd  Stag j™  lb*  han- 
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m  n  habituated  and  naturalised  to  guilt. 


if  not  wiili  nil  si 


.<]  thiih 


is  follov 


No  sooner  n  our  hero  safely  homed  in  tho  Castle 
of  St.  Aldobrand.  than  he  attracts  the  tuiiicc  of  the 
lady  and  her  confidante,  by  his  "  wild  ami  lorrible 
darkoyes,"  "muffled  Sinn."  -  fearful  form."'  •■  darkly 
wild,"  "proudly  item,"  an.I  the  like  common  j>laie 
indefinites,  seasoned  by  merely  verbal  nnlillnsis.  11 
at  beat,  copied  with  very  slight  change,  (rum  the  C" 
mot  uf  Souther's  Joan  of  Are.  The  lady  Imogine, 
who  baa  been  (as  is  the  rase,  she  tells  us.  n  iilt  nil 


with  hsr  m) 
drops,  that  il 


10  carried  into  act  and  a 
o  describe  the  —if*-*  1 


T  the  n 


on  having  an  interview  with  our  hero,  and  this,  loo. 
tolc-u-lele.  Would  ihe  reader  Ic-om  why  ami  where- 
fore the  confidante  is  excluded,  who  very  properly 

uijIiE.  with  one  wtm  bears  surh  fearful  form  "—Ihe 
reason  follows—  "why,  Ihrrrfort  send  him!"  I  soy 
ftJlimt,  beeansa  the  neit  line,  -all  things  of  fear 
have  lost  their  power  over  me,"  ia  sorviniicil  from  the 
former  by  a  break  or  pause,  and  beside  (hot  it  is  a 
very  poor  answer  to  the  danger— is  no  answer  at  all 
to  the  gross  indrlkwy  "I"  tins  w  ill'ul  eipusure.  Wo 
must,  therefore,  regard  it  us  a  mere  nflt  rtli-.ii  il  it.  iSint 
a  little  softens  the  rudeness,  but  adds  nullum;  Ig  the 
weight  of  that  ciquieite  woman's  reason  aforesaid. 
And  soeiit  Clotilda,  and  enter  Bertram,  who  "  Hands 
without  looking  at  her."  thai  is,  with  his  lower  limbs 
is  akimbo,  his  side  to  the  lady's  front, 
ie  whole  figure  UHHIiliHl|g  an  inverted  Y.  Ho  is 
..in.  however,  roused  from  the  stale  surly  to  Ihe -line 


disgust  with  which 

fourth  act,  considering  ii  as  a  melancholy  proof  of  Si 

depravation  of  the  public  mind.     The  shocking  aas 

of  jacobinism  soemeT 

The  familiarity  with 

appeared  to  have  poisoned  the  faew,  even  when; 

had  not  directly  disorganized  the  moral  psiaosja  | 

and  left  the  feelings  callous  Id  all  the  mild  ipose, 

and  craving  alone  for  the  pqateaj,  and  revet  Dump 

ona  stimulants.    The  very  fact  then  unmiit  »  «o 

senses,  that  a  British  audience  could  remain  mean 

.  ceive  with  a  thunder  of  applause,  a  bursas  bee* 
suppcaed  to  have  come  reeking  Iron  the  cussumut 
linn  of  this  complex  foulness  and  rJaaentss.  thes-a! 
the  like  reflection"  so  nreaaed  as  sviih  the  wssrki  4 
lead  upon  my  hi 
would  have  been  forgotten,  had  it  not  been  steeple 
elderly  man  sitting  beside  me,  who.  with  s  Ten  st- 
ow face,  that  at  once  eipresaed  nirpriae  ana  i«" 
j-iuu.  touched  my  elbow,  and.  pointing  \ 
said  to  me  in  a  half-whisper — ■  r»  you  se 
fellow  there'  he  has  just  been  committing  sdnlarr' 
Somewhat  relieved  by  the  laugh  which  thai  AWIsS 
dress  occasioned.  I  forced  back  my  attention  i  r* 
Maae  suiti  newly  to  leam  that  Bertram  ii  recoifw 
from  a  transient  111  of  remorse,  by  the  infcrtMC: 
lhat  St.  Aldohrand  was  commissioned  (to  do  "I  " 
every  honest  mon  must  have  done  without  nsu 
■ion.  if  he  did  his  duty)  to  seize  him  end  deliver  is 
tn  the  just  vengeance  of  the  law  ;  an  inforss 
which  [as  he  had  long  known  himself  [o  be  si 
tainted  trailor  and  proclaimed  outlaw,  and  not  ce 
trader  in  blood  himself,  bul  □ 
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rowing  up  the  soul  of  hit  wretched  accomplice  in 
guilt,  by  announcing  to  her  with  moat  brutal  and 
blasphemous  execrations,  his  fixed  and  deliberate  re- 
solve to  assassinate  her  husband ;  all  this,  too,  is  for 
no  discoverable  purpose,  on  the  part  of  the  author, 
but  that  of  introducing  a  series  of  super-tragic  starts, 
pauses,  screams,  struggling,  dagger-throwing,  falling 
on  the  ground,  starting  up  again  wildly,  swearing, 
outcries  for  help,  railing  again  on  the  ground,  rising 
strain,  faintly  tottering  towards  the  door,  and,  to  end 
the  scene,  a  most  convenient  fainting  fit  of  our  lady's, 
just  in  time  to  give  Bertram  an  opportunity  of  seek- 
ing the  object  of  his  hatred,  before  she  alarms  the 
house,  which  indeed  she  has  had  full  time  to  have 
done  before,  but  that  the  author  rather  chose  she 
should  amuse  herself  and  the  audience  by  the  above- 
described  ravings  and  starting*.  She  recovers  slowly, 
and  to  her  enter  Clotilda,  the  confidante  and  mother 
confessor;  then  commences  what  in  theatrical  lan- 
guage is  called  the  madness,  but  which  the  author 
more  accurately  entitles  delirium,  it  appearing  in- 
deed a  aort  of  intermittent  fever,  with  fits  of  light- 
headedness off  and  on,  whenever  occasion  and  stage 
•fleet  happen  to  call  for  it.  A  convenient  return  of 
the  storm  (we  told  the  reader  beforehand  how  it 
would  be)  had  changed 

"  The  rivulet  that  bathed  the  Convent  walls. 
Into  a  foaming  flood  ;  upon  its  brink 
The  Lord  and  his  small  train  do  stand  appalled. 
With  torch  and  bell  from  their  high  battlements 
The  monks  do  summon  to  the  pass  in  vain ; 
He  must  return  to-night*'— 

Talk  of  the  devil,  and  his  horns  appear,  says  the 
proverb:  and  sure  enough,  within  ten  lines  of  the 
exit  of  the  messenger  sent  to  stop  him,  the  arrival  of 
Lord  St  Aldobrand  is  announced.  Bertram's  ruffian 
bond  now  enter,  and  range  themselves  across  the 
stage,  giving  fresh  cause  for  Imogine's  screams  and 
madness.  St  Aldobrand  having  received  his  mortal 
wound  behind  the  scenes,  totters  in  to  welter  in  his 
blood,  and  to  die  at  the  feet  of  this  double-damned 
adulteress. 

Of  her,  as  far  as  she  is  concerned  in  this  4th  act, 
we  have  two  additional  points  to  notice:  first,  the 
low  cunning  and  Jesuitical  trick  with  which  she  de- 
ludes her  husband  into  words  of  forgiveness,  which 
he  himself  does  not  understand;  and  secondly,  that 
every  where  she  is  made  the  object  of  interest  and 
sympathy,  and  it  is  not  the  author's  fault,  if  at  any 
moment  she  excites  feelings  less  gentle  than  those 
we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  the  self-accusa- 
tions of  a  sincere,  religious  penitent  And  did  a  Bri- 
tish audience  endure  all  this  ?  They  received  it  with 
plaudits,  which,  but  for  the  rivalry  of  the  carts  and 
hackney-coaches,  might  have  disturbed  the  evening 
prayers  of  the  scanty  week-day  congregation  at  St 
Paul's  cathedral, 

Tempore  mutantnr,  nos  et  mutsmur  in  illis. 

Of  the  5th  act  the  only  thing  noticeable  (for  rant 
and  nonsense,  though  abundant  as  ever,  have,  long 
before  the  last  act  Become  things  of  course)  is  the 
profane  representation  of  the  high  altar  in  a  chapel, 

Gg2 


with  all  the  vessels  and  other  preparations  for  the 
holy  sacrament  A  hymn  b  actually  sung  on  the 
stage  by  the  choirister  boys !  For  the  rest,  Imogine, 
who  now  and  then  talk*  deliriously,  but  who  it  al 
ways  light-headed,  so  far  as  her  gown  and  hair  can 
make  her  so,  wanders  about  in  dark  woods,  with  ca- 
vern-rocks and  precipices  in  the  back  scene ;  and  a 
number  of  mute  dramatis  persona?  move  in  and  out 
continually,  for  whose  presence  there  is  always  at 
least  this  reason,  that  they  afford  something  to  be 
Been,  by  that  very  large  part  of  a  Drury-lane  audi* 
ence,  who  have  small  chance  of  hearing  a  word. 
She  had,  it  appears,  taken  her  child  with  her;  but 
what  becomes  of  the  child,  whether  she  murdered  it 
or  not,  nobody  can  tell,  nobody  can  learn ;  it  was  a 
riddle  at  the  representation,  and,  after  a  most  atten- 
tive perusal  of  the  play,  a  riddle  it  remains. 


u  No  more  1  know,  1  wish  1  did, 
And  I  would  tell  it  all  to  you; 
For  what  became  of  this  poor  child 
There's  none  that  ever  knew.'* 

Wordsworth*  s  Thorn. 

Our  whole  information  *  is  derived  from  the  follow- 
ing words — 

••  Prior.— Where  is  thy  child  1 

Clotil— (Pointing  to  the  cavern  into  which  she  had  look- 
ed] Oh,  he  lies  cold  within  his  cavern  tomb  ! 

Why  dost  thou  urge  her  with  the  horrid  theme  1 

Prior.— {Who  will  not  the  reader  may  observe,  be  dis- 
appointed of  his  dose  of  scolding,! 

It  was  to  make  [quere  wake]  one  living  eord  o*  tk*  heart; 

And  1  will  try,  tho*  my  own  breaks  at  it 

Where  is  i  hy  child? 

Imog.— [With  a  frantic  laugh] 

The  forest-fiend  had  snatched  him — 

lie  [who  ?  tho  fiend  or  the  child  ?]  rides  the  night-sure 
through  the  wiacard  woods." 

Now,  these  two  lines  consist  in  a  senseless  plagiarism 
from  the  counterfeited  madness  of  Edgar  in  Lear, 
who,  in  imitation  of  tho  gipsy  incantations,  puns  on 
the  old  word  Mair,  a  Ha? ;  and  the  no  less  senseless 
adoption  of  Drydcn's  forest-fiend,  and  the  wixzard 
stream  by  which  Milton,  in  his  Lycidos,  so  finely 
characterizes  the  spreading  Deva,  fabuloeus  Amnis. 
Observe,  too,  these  images  stand  unique  in  the 
speeches  of  Imogene,  without  the  slightest  resem- 
blance to  any  thing  she  says  before  or  after.  But  we 
are  wenry.  The  characters  in  this  act  frisk  about, 
here,  there,  and  everywhere,  as  teazingly  as  the  Jack- 
o'lanthorn  lights  which  mischievous  boys,  from  across 
a  narrow  street  throw  with  a  looking-glass  on  the 
faces  of  their  opposite  neighbors.  Bertram  disarmed, 
outheroding  Charles  de  Moor  in  the  Robbers,  befaces 
the  collected  knights  of  St.  Ansel m,  (all  in  complete 
armor,)  and  so,  by  pure  dint  of  black  looks,  he  out- 
dares them  into  passive  poltroons.  The  sudden  revo- 
lution in  the  Prior  s  manners  we  have  before  noticed, 
and  it  is  indeed  so  outre,  that  a  number  of  the  audi- 
ence imagined  a  great  secret  was  to  come  out.  viz. 
that  the  Prior  was  one  of  the  many  instances  of  a 

*  The  child  is  an  important  personage,  for  I  see  not  by 
what  posvible  means  the  suthor  could  have  ended  the  second 
and  third  acts,  bat  for  its  timely  appearance.   Ilow  ungrate 
ful,  then,  not  further  to  notice  its  fate ! 
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youthful  sinner  metamorphosed  i 
thai  i  ii  i-  Bertram  would  appear 
Imogine  re-appears  nl  the  convent,  and  dies  of  bef 
own  accord.  Bertram  slabs  himaelf.  and  (lice  by  ber 
title  ;  and  ilui  the  play  may  conclude  as  il  began, 
viz.  in  a  siipcrfclalion  of  blasphemy  upon  nonsense, 
because  he  bad  snatched  ■  sword  from  a  despicable 
anvmrd.  who  ralreals  in  terror  when  it  is  pointed  to 
wards  him  in  sport ;  thafilo  dt  if.  and  thictca plain, 
this  loathsome  anil  leprous  confluence  of  robbery, 
adultery,  murder,  and  cowardly  assassination,  this 
monster,  whose  best  deed  is,  the  having  saved  his 
butt™  from  the  dpi-nidation  of  hanging;  him,  by  turn- 
ing Jack  Krlrh  to  himself;  lint  recommends  the  cha- 
ritable Monks  and  holy  Prior  lo  pray  for  his  soul,  and 
men  has  Ihe  loily  and  impudence  to  eiclaim. 


CHAPTER  XXtV. 
CONCLCBIOrT. 

•  happens  (hat  we  ore  punished  lor  our 
lent*,  in  the  csusabon  of  which  these 
■bare;  ami  this  I  hare  alu-nn  i;ii  thi- 
ihment.  The  wound,  indeed,  is  uf  Ihe 
ut  the  edges  are  jagged,  and  there 
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in  old  scold,  and    ologians,  whose  delusior 


separate  from  theii 


B  roey  man  i  u  iisfiilaasssf 
■.what 


we  condescend  to  read  Iheir  wot 

sumption  thai  whatever  our  fane 

»nd  too  ofleu  the  odulteraUir  and  mmrerteil  of  sat 

memory)  had  not  made  or  aunt 

ry.  Ihe  Mitt.i  hsn 


i*  0  drill  iiruli 
had  aggravated,  fm 
leeling  that  accotnpai 
between  antecedents 
of  before  and 


after  becomes  both  in 
It.  and  only  when,  w 


lotha 


ns  of  cause  and 
like  the  two  ptilps  in  the  mmrnel.  manifest  the  being 
and  the  unity  or  tlie  one  power  by  relative  nppwiies, 
ond  give,  as  it  were,  a  nihslnuiim  uf  permanence. of 
identity,  and.  therefore,  uf  reality  to  the  shoilowy  flui 
of  time.     It  is  eternity,  revealing  itself  in  the  pheno- 


ined  in  representing  the  i 
a  as  a  dreadful  dream  ii 


But  these  an  depths  which  we  d 
Let  us  turn  to  an  instance  more  on  a  lei  el  with  As 
ordinary  sympnihics  of  mankind.  Here.  then,  sod  s 
this  same  healing  influence  of  ligSt  and  dstinrt  b» 
holding,  we  may  detect  the  final  cause  of  that  av 
•  linct  which,  in  the  great  majority  of  incl 
and  almost  compels  the  afflicted  to  o 
their  sorrows.  Hence,  loo.  flows  Ihe  alleTialicn  Bat 
results  from  "ooourur  out  our  griefe;"  which  an 
thus  presented  in  <!i^in,i;iii-li:i!.lc  li  nam  intlead  of  lb 
miet  through  which  whatever  is  shapeless  bens* 
magnified  and  (literally)  enormous-  Casimir,  m  tf. 
fifth  ode  of  his  third  book,  has  happily  e 
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an  instructive  comment  on  the  chapter  concerning 
authorship  as  a  trade,  addressed  to  young  men  of 
genius  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work.  I  remember 
he  ludicrous  effect  which  the  first  sentence  of  an 
itito-biography,  which,  happily  for  the  writer,  was 
*  meagre  in  incidents  as  it  is  well  possible  for  the 
Je  of  an  individual  to  be — "  The  eventful  life  which 
mm  about  to  record,  from  the  hour  in  which  I  rose 
lto  exist  on  this  planet,"  &c.  Yet  when,  notwiths- 
tanding this  warning  example  of  self-importance 
efbre  me,  I  review  my  own  life,  I  cannot  refrain 
■ora  applying  the  same  epithet  to  it,  and  with  more 
»a\n  ordinary  emphasis — and  no  private  feeling,  that 
fleeted  myself  only,  should  prevent  me  from  pub- 
sking  the  same,  (for  write  it  I  assuredly  shall,  should 
fe  and  leisure  be  granted  me)  if  continued  reflection 
bould  strengthen  my  present  belief,  that  my  history 
rould  add  its  contingent  to  the  enforcement  of  one 
npCNtant  truth,  viz.  that  we  must  not  only  love  our 
eighbors  as  ourselves,  but  ourselves  likewise  as 
or  neighbors ;  and  that  we  can  do  neither,  unless 
re  love  God  above  both. 

Who  liret  that's  not 
Depraved  or  depraves  ?    Who  dies,  that  bear* 
JVfet  m  spurn  is  the  grave — of  their  friends*  gift  1 

Strange  as  the  delusion  may  appear,  yet  it  is  most 
rue,  that  three  years  ago  I  did  not  know  or  believe 
hat  1  had  an  enemy  in  the  world ;  and  now,  even 
ay  strongest  sensations  of  gratitude  are  mingled 
arith  fear,  and  I  reproach  myself  for  being  too  often 
liaposed  to  ask — Have  I  one  friend  7— During  the 
nany  years  which  intervened  between  the  compo- 
ation  and  the  publication  of  the  Christabel.it  became 
ilnvat  as  well  known  among  literary  men,  as  if  it 
dad  been  on  common  sale;  the  same  references 
were  made  to  it,  and  the  same  liberties  taken  with 
t,  even  to  the  very  names  of  the  imaginary  persons 
in  the  poem.  From  almost  all  of  our  most  celebrated 
Poets,  and  from  some  with  whom  I  had  no  personal 
acquaintance,  I  either  received  or  heard  of  expres- 
lions  of  admiration  that  (I  can  truly  say)  appeared  to 
myself  utterly  disproportionate  to  a  work  that  pre- 
tended to  be  nothing  more  than  a  common  Faery 
Tale.  Many,  who  had  allowed  no  ment  to  my  other 
poems,  whether  printed  or  manuscript,  and  who  have 
frankly  told  me  as  much,  uniformly  made  an  excep- 
tion in  favor  of  the  Christabel  and  the  Poem  en- 
titled Love.  Year  after  year,  and  in  societies  of  the 
most  different  kinds,  1  had  been  entreated  to  recite 
it :  and  the  result  was  still  the  same  in  all,  and  alto- 
gether different  in  this  respect  from  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  occasional  recitation  of  any  other  poems 
I  had  composed. — This  before  the  publication.  And 
since  then,  with  very  few  exceptions,  I  have  heard 
nothing  but  abuse,  and  this  too  in  a  spirit  of  bitter- 
nern  at  least  as  disproportionate  to  the  pretensions  of 
the  poem,  had  it  been  the  most  pitiably  below  medi- 
ocrity, as  the  previous  eulogies,  and  far  more  inexpli- 
cable. In  the  Edinburgh  Review,  it  was  assailed 
with  a  malignity  and  a  spirit  of  personal  hatred  that 
ought  to  have  injured  only  the  work  in  which  such 
a  tirade  was  suffered  to  appear ;  and  this  review  was 
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generally  attributed  (whether  rightly  or  no  I  know 
not)  to  a  man  who,  both  in  my  presence  and  m  my 
absence,  has  frequently  pronounced  it  the  finest  poem 
of  its  kind  in  the  language.  This  may  serve  aa  a 
warning  to  authors,  that  in  their  calculations  on  the 
probable  reception  of  a  poem,  they  must  subtract  to 
a  large  amount  from  the  panegyric;  which  may 
have  encouraged  them  to  publish  it,  however  unsus- 
picious and  however  various  the  sources  of  this  pan- 
egyric may  have  been.  And  first,  allowances  must 
be  made  for  private  enmity,  of  the  very  existence  of 
which  they  had  perhaps  entertained  no  suspicion— 
for  personal  enmity  behind  the  mask  of  anonymous 
criticism :  secondly,  for  the  necessity  of  a  certain 
proportion  of  abuse  and  ridicule  in  a  Review,  in  or- 
der to  make  it  saleable ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
if  they  had  no  friends  behind  the  scenes,  the  chance 
roust  needs  be  against  them ;  but  lastly,  and  chiefly, 
for  the  excitement  and  temporary  sympathy  of  feel- 
ing, which  the  recitation  of  the  poem  by  an  admirer, 
especially  if  he  be  at  once  a  warm  admirer  and  a 
man  of  acknowledged  celebrity,  calls  forth  in  the 
audience.  For  this  is  really  a  species  of  Animal 
Magnetism,  in  which  the  enkindling  Reciter  by  per- 
petual comment  of  looks  and  tones,  lends  his  own 
will  and  apprehensive  faculty  to  his  Auditors.  They 
live  for  the  time  within  the  dilated  sphere  of  nil 
intellectual  Being.  It  is  equally  possible,  though 
not  equally  common,  that  a  reader  left  to  himself 
should  sink  below  the  poem,  as  that  the  poem  left  to 
itself  should  flag  beneath  the  feelings  of  the  reader.— 
But  in  my  own  instance,  I  had  the  additional  misfor- 
tune of  having  been  gossipped  about,  as  devoted  to 
metaphysics,  and  worse  than  all,  to  a  system  incom- 
parably nearer  to  the  visionary  flights  of  Plato,  and 
even  to  the  jargon  of  the  mystics,  than  to  the  es- 
tablished tenets  of  Locke.  Whatever,  therefore, 
oppeared  with  my  name,  was  condemned  beforehand, 
as  predestined  metaphysics.  In  a  dramatic  poem, 
which  had  been  submitted  by  me  to  a  gentleman  of 
great  influence  in  the  Theatrical  world,  occurred  the 
following  passage : 

O  we  are  querulous  creatures !    LiUle  lea 
Than  all  thinrs  can  suffice  to  make  us  happy  : 
And  little  more  than  nothing  is  enough 
To  make  us  wretched. 

Ay,  here  now!  (exclaimed  the  Critic)  here  come 
Coleridge's  Metaphysics  !  And  the  very  same  motive 
(that  is.  not  that  the  lines  were  unfit  for  the  present 
state  of  our  immense  Theatres,  but  that  they  were 
Metaphysics  *)  was  assigned  elsewhere  for  the  re- 
jection of  the  two  following  passages.  The  first  is 
spoken  in  answer  to  a  usurper,  who  had  rested  his 
plea  on  the  circumstance,  that  he  had  been  chosen 
by  the  acclamations  of  the  people : 

*  Poor  unlucky  Metaphysics  !  and  what  are  they  7  A  sin- 
gle sentence  expresses  the  object  and  thereby  the  contents  of 
this  science.  TviZSi  slavrov  :  et  Deum  quantum  licet  et  il, 
Deo  omnia  scibis.  Know  thyself:  and  so  sbalt  thou  know 
God.  as  far  as  is  permitted  to  a  creature,  and  in  God  all 
things.— Surely,  there  is  a  strange — nay,  rather  a  too  natural 
aversion  in  many  to  know  themselves. 
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COLERIDGE'S  PROSE  WORKS. 


What  people  1   How  convened  1   Or  if  convened. 

Must  not  that  magic  power  that  charmi  together 

Millions  of  men  in  council,  needi  have  power 

To  win  or  wield  them  7    Rather.  O  far  rather, 

Shout  forth  thy  title*  to  yon  circling  mountains, 

And  with  a  thousandfold  reverberation 

Make  the  rocks  flatter  thee,  and  the  volleying  air 

Unbribed,  shout  back  to  thee.  King  Emerich  ! 

By  wholesome  laws  to  embank  the  Sovereign  Power ; 

To  deepen  by  restraint ;  and  by  prevention 

Of  lawless  will  to  amass  and  guide  the  flood 

In  its  majestic  channel,  is  man's  task 

And  the  truo  patriot's  gloiy !    In  all  else 

Men  safelier  trust  to  Heaven,  than  to  themselves 

VVhon  least  themselves :  even  in  those  whirling  crowds 

Where  folly  is  contagious,  and  too  oft 

Even  wise  men  leave  their  better  sense  at  home 

To  chide  and  wonder  at  them  when  return'd. 

The  second  passage  ia  in  the  month  of  an  old  and 
experienced  Courtier,  betrayed  by  the  man  in  whom 
he  had  most  trusted. 

And  yet  Barolta,  simple,  inexperienced, 
Could  see  him  as  be  was  and  oft  has  warned  me. 
Whence  learnt  she  this  7   O  she  was  innocent. 
And  to  be  innocent  is  Nature's  wisdom. 
The  fledge  dove  knows  the  prowlers  of  the  air, 
Fear'd  soon  as  seen,  and  flutters  back  to  shelter ! 
And  the  young  steed  recoils  upon  his  haunches. 
The  never-yet-seen  adder's  hiss  first  beard  ! 
Ah  !  surer  than  suspicion's  hundred  eyea 
Is  that  fine  sense,  which  to  the  pure  in  heart 
By  mere  oppugoancy  of  their  own  goodness 
Reveals  the  approach  of  evil ! 

As,  therefore,  my  character  as  a  writer  could  not 
easily  be  more  injured  by  an  overt-act  than  it  was  al- 
ready in  consequence  of  the  report,  I  published  a 
work,  a  large  portion  of  which  was  professedly  meta- 
physical. A  long  delay  occurred  between  its  first 
annunciation  and  its  appearance;  it  was  reviewed 
therefore,  by  anticipation,  with  a  malignity,  so  avow- 
edly and  exclusively  personal,  as  is,  I  believe,  unpre- 
cedented even  in  the  present  contempt  of  all  common 
humanity  that  disgraces  and  endangers  the  liberty  of 
the  press.  After  its  appearance,  the  author  of  this 
lampoon  was  chosen  to  review  it  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review;  and  under  the  single  condition,  that  he 
should  have  written  what  he  himself  really  thought, 
and  have  criticised  the  work  as  he  would  have  done 
had  its  author  been  indifferent  to  him.  I  should  have 
chosen  that  man  myself  both  from  the  vigor  and  the 
originality  of  his  mind,  nnd  from  his  particular  acute- 
ness  in  8|>eculative  reasoning,  before  all  others.  I 
remembered  Catullus's  lines, 

Desinc  do  qtioquam  quicquam  bene  vellc  merer 

Aul  aliq'iem  fieri  posse  putare  pium. 
Omnia  sunt  imrata:  nihil  fecifwe  ben i? no  est: 

Into,  eliirn  tn;(let,  taedet  obestque  ma«w. 
Ut  mini,  qucm  nemo  gravius  ncc  aceribus  urjrct 

Quam,  inudo  qui  me  unum  atque  unicum  amicum  habuit. 

But  I  can  truly  say,  that  the  grief  with  which  I 
read  this  rhapsody  of  premeditated  insult,  had  the 
Rhapsodist  himself  for  its  whole  and  sole  object:  and 
that  the  indignant  contempt  which  it  excited  in  me 
was  as  exclusively  confined  to  its  employer  and  su- 
borner. I  refer  to  this  Review  at  present,  in  conse- 
quence of  information  having  been  given  me,  that 
the  innuendo  of  my  "  potential  infidelity,"  grounded 
an  one  passage  of  my  first  Lay  Sermon,  has  been  re- 


ceived and  propagated  with  a  degree  of  credence,  of 
which  I  can  safely  acquit  the  originator  of  the  calm, 
ny.  I  give  the  sentences  as  they  stand  in  the  sermon, 
premising  only,  that  I  was  speaking  exclusively  of 
miracles  worked  for  the  outward  senses  of  men.  "It 
was  only  to  overthrow  the  usurpation  exercised  in 
and  through  the  senses,  that  the  senses  were  miraro- 
iously  appealed  to.  Reason  and  Religion  aki 
their  own  evidence.  The  natural  son  ia  in  tha 
respect  a  symbol  of  the  spiritual  Ere  he  is  folly 
arisen,  and  while  his  glories  are  still  under  veil,  be 
calls  up  the  breeze  to  chase  away  the  usurping  t» 
pore  of  the  night  season,  and  thus  converts  the  air  it* 
self  into  the  minister  of  its  own  purification :  not 
surely  in  proof  or  elucidation  of  the  light  from  heaven, 
but  to  prevent  its  interception. 

"Wherever,  therefore,  similar  circumstances  co- 
exist with  the  same  moral  causes,  the  principles  re- 
vealed, and  the  examples  recorded,  in  the  inspired 
writings,  render  miracles  superfluous:  and  if  we  ne- 
glect to  apply  truths  in  expectation  of  wonders,  or  un- 
der pretext  of  the  cessation  of  the  latter,  we  tempt 
God,  and  merit  the  same  reply  which  our  Lord  gave 
to  the  Pharisees  on  a  like  occasion." 

In  the  sermon  and  the  notes,  both  the  historical 
truth  and  the  necessity  of  the  miracles  are  strongly 
and  frequently  asserted.  "  The  testimony  of  boob 
of  history,  (i.  e.  relatively  to  the  signs  and  wonders 
with  which  Christ  came)  is  one  of  the  strong  and 
stately  pillars  of  the  church;  but  it  is  not  the /ova- 
dalionP'  Instead,  therefore,  of  defending  myselC 
which  I  could  easily  effect  by  a  series  of  passages. 
expressing  the  same  opinion,  from  the  Fathers,  and 
the  most  eminent  Protestant  Divines  from  the  Refor- 
mation to  the  Revolution,  I  shall  merely  stale  here, 
what  my  belief  is,  concerning  the  true  evidences  of 
Christianity.  1.  Its  consistency  with  right  Reason.  I 
consider  as  the  outer  Court  of  the  Temple,  the  cvrn- 
mon  area,  within  which  it  stands.  2.  The  miracle* 
with  and  through  which  the  Religion  was  first  re 
veoled  and  attested,  I  regard  as  the  steps,  the  vesti- 
bule, and  the  portal  of  the  Temple.  3.  The  sen*?, 
the  inward  feeling,  in  the  soul  of  eacli  believer  of  i'* 
exceeding  desirableness — the  experience  that  he  needs 
something,  joined  with  the  strong  foretokening.  tUt 
the  Redemption  and  the  Graces  propounded  to  us  in 
Christ,  are  what  he  needs ; — this  I  hold  to  be  the  trip 
Founoation  of  the  spiritual  Kdifice.  With  the 
strong  a  priori  probability  that  flows  in  from  1  arvi  3 
on  the  correspondent  historical  evidence  of  2,  no  roan 
can  refuse  or  ncclect  to  make  the  experiment  with- 
out guilt.  Rut  4,  it  is  the  cxi>erience  deri\cd  from  a 
practical  conformity  to  the  conditions  of  the  Gosptl— 
it  is  the  opening  Kye;  the  dawning  Light:  the  ter- 
rors and  the  promises  of  spiritual  Growth;  the  hie** 
edness  of  loving  God  as  God,  the  nascent  scr.^  M" 
Sin  hated  as  Sin,  and  of  the  incapability  of  attaining 
to  either  without  Christ ;  it  is  the  sorrow  that  still 
rises  up  from  beneath,  and  the  consolation  that  mcfS 
it  from  above;  the  lx>som  treacheries  of  the  Princ:;al 
in  the  warfare,  and  the  exceeding  faithfulness  ar.-J 
long  suffering  of  the  uninterested  Ally  : — in  a  word, 
it  is  the  actual  Trial  of  the  Faith  in  Christ,  with  iti 
accompaniments  and  results,  that  must  form  the  arch- 
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Roof,  and  Faith  itself  is  the  completing  Key- 
In  order  to  an  efficient  belief  in  Christianity, 
must  have  been  a  Christian,  and  this  is  the 
seeming  argomentum  in  circulo,  incident  to  all  spirit- 
ual Truths,  to  every  subject  not  presentable  under 
the  forms  of  Time  and  Space  as  long  as  we  attempt 
to  master  by  the  reflex  acts  of  the  Understanding, 
what  we  can  only  know  by  the  act  of  becoming.  "  Do 
the  will  of  my  father,  and  ye  shall  know  whether  I 
sun  of  God."  These  four  evidences  I  believe  to  have 
been,  and  still  to  be,  for  the  world,  for  the  whole 
Church,  all  necessary,  all  equally  necessary ;  but  that 
at  present,  and  for  the  majority  of  Christians  bom  in 
Christian  countries,  I  believe  the  third  and  the  fourth 
evidences  to  be  the  most  operative,  not  as  supersed- 
ing, but  as  involving  a  glad  undoubting  faith  in  the 
two  former.  Credidi,  indeoque  intellexi,  appears  to 
me  the  dictate  equally  of  Philosophy  and  Religion, 
even  as  I  believe  Redemption  to  be  the  antecedent 
of  Sanctification,  and  not  its  consequent  All  spirit- 
ual predicates  may  be  construed  indifferently  as  modes 
of  Action,  or  as  states  of  Being.  Thus  Holiness  and 
Blessedness  are  the  same  idea,  now  seen  in  relation 
to  act,  and  now  to  existence.  The  ready  belief  which 
has  been  yielded  to  the  slander  of  my  "  potential  in- 
fidelity ,w  I  attribute  in  part  to  the  openness  with 
which  I  have  avowed  my  doubts  whether  the  heavy 
interdict,  under  which  the  name  of  Benedict  Spin- 
oza lies,  is  merited  on  the  whole,  or  to  the  whole  ex- 
tant. Be  this  as  it  may,  I  wish,  however,  that  I  could 
find  in  the  books  of  philosophy,  theoretical  or  moral, 
which  are  alone  recommended  to  the  present  students 
of  Theology  in  our  established  schools,  a  few  passages 
as  thoroughly  Pauline,  as  completely  accordant  with 
the  doctrines  of  the  established  Church,  as  the  fol- 
lowing sentences  in  the  concluding  page  of  Spinoza's 
Ethics.  Deinde  quo  mens  amore  divino  seu  bcatitu- 
dine  magis  gaudet,  eo  plus  intelligit,  eo  majorem  in 
ailectus  habet  potentiam,  et  eo  minus  ab  aflectibus, 
qui  maii  sunt,  patitur :  atque  adeo  ex  eo,  quod  mens 
hoc  amore  divino  seu  beatitudine  gaudet,  potestatem 
habet  libidines  coercendi,  nemo  beatitudino  gaudet 
quia  aflectus  coercuit;  sed  contra  potestas  libidines 
coercendi  ex  ipsa  beatitudine  oritur. 

With  regard  to  the  Unitarians,  it  has  been  shame- 
lessly asserted,  that  1  have  denied  them  to  be  Chris- 
tians. God  forbid !  For  how  should  I  know  what 
the  piety  of  the  heart  may  be,  or  what  quantum  of 
error  in  the  understanding  may  consist  with  a  saving 
faith  in  the  intentions  and  actual  dispositions  of  the 
whole  moral  being  in  any  one  individual  ?    Never 


will  God  reject  a  soul  that  sincerely  loves  him,  be  his 
speculative  opinions  what  they  may ;  and  whether  in 
any  given  instance  certain  opinions,  be  they  unbelief 
or  misbelief,  are  compatible  with  a  sincere  love  of 
God,  God  only  can  know.  But  this  I  have  said,  and 
shall  continue  to  say ;  that  if  the  doctrines,  the  sum 
of  which  I  believe  to  constitute  the  truth  in  Christ,  be 
Christianity,  then  Unitariantsm  is  not,  and  vice  versa: 
and  that  in  speaking  theologically  and  impersonally, 
L  e.  of  Psilanthropism  and  Theanthropism  as 
schemes  of  belief,  without  reference  to  individuals 
who  profess  either  the  one  or  the  other,  it  will  be  ab- 
surd to  use  a  different  language  as  long  as  it  is  the 
dictate  of  common  sense,  that  two  opposites  cannot 
properly  be  called  by  the  same  name.  I  should  feel 
no  offence  if  an  Unitarian  applied  the  same  to  me, 
any  more  than  if  he  were  to  say,  that  2  and  2  being 
4, 4  and  4  must  be  8. 

AXXa  Ppomv 
Toy  ftcv  KtvoQpovtf  av%ai 

Ef  aya&av  tfiaXov. 
Tov  <5*  av  KaTaptp$$crrt  ayav 
U%vv  oiKCttav  Kare«f>a\tv  icaAtty 
Xupoi  cAffwy  ovissw,  Qvpof  aroA/iof. 

This  has  been  my  object,  and  this  alone  can  be  my 
defence — and  O!  that  with  this  my  personal  as  well 
as  my  literary  life  might  conclude !  the  unquench- 
ed  desire  I  mean,  not  without  the  consciousness  of 
having  earnestly  endeavored  to  kindle  young  minds 
and  to  guard  them  against  the  temptations  of  scorn- 
ers,  by  showing  that  the  scheme  of  Christianity,  as 
taught  in  the  Liturgy  and  Homilies  of  our  Church, 
though  not  discoverable  by  human  Reason,  is  yet  in 
accordance  with  it ;  that  link  follows  link  by  neces- 
sary consequence;  that  Religion  passes  out  of  the  ken 
of  reason  only  where  the  eye  of  reason  has  reached 
its  own  horizon ;  and  that  faith  is  then  but  its  contin- 
uation :  even  as  the  day  softens  away  into  the  sweet 
twilight,  and  twilight,  hushed  and  breathless,  steals 
into  the  darkness.  It  is  night,  sacred  night !  the  up- 
raised eye  views  only  the  starry  heaven  which  mani- 
fests itself  alone ;  and  the  outward  beholding  is  fixed 
on  the  sparks  twinkling  in  the  awful  depth,  though 
suns  of  other  worlds,  only  to  preserve  the  soul  steady 
and  collected  in  its  pure  act  of  inward  adoration  to  the 
great  I  AM,  and  to  the  filial  Word  that  re-affirmeth 
it  from  eternity  to  eternity,  whose  choral  echo  is  the 
universe. 
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ESSAY  I. 


hi,  non  eft  pame  6doc«,  poUiceri  open  decertanuV 
Milium  dubiia,  lumen  obcm  spem  dejectia,  refrigeri- 
».  Magna  quidem  haw  rant  ii  fiant ;  parva,  ai  pro- 
ur.  Verum  ego  non  tam  aliis  legem  ponam,  quam 
tob'ia  mean  propria)  imintia  exponam :  quam  qui  pro- 
teneat;  cui  oon  placuerit,  abjiciat.  Optarem,  fa- 
ll* ease,  qui  prodeate  potaem  quam  plurimia. 

PETRARCH:  " De  Vita  Solitaries" 


cedent  to  all  History,  and  long  glimmering 
it  aa  a  holy  Tradition,  there  presents  itself 
magination  an  indefinite  period,  dateless  as 
,  a  State  rather  than  a  Time.  For  even  the 
*  succession  is  lost  in  the  uniformity  of  the 

i  toward  the  close  of  this  golden  age  (the  me- 
which  the  self-dissatisfied  Race  of  Men  have 
here  preserved  and  cherished)  when  Con- 
acted  in  Man  with  the  ease  and  uniformity 
ict ;  when  Labor  was  a  sweet  name  for  the 
of  sane  Minds  in  healthful  Bodies,  and  all 
in  common  the  bounteous  harvest  produced, 
lered  in,  by  common  effort ;  when  there  ex- 
the  Sexes,  and  in  the  Individuals  of  each  Sex, 
iety  enough  to  permit  and  call  forth  the  gen- 
?8aness  and  final  union  of  chaste  love  and  in- 
attachment,  each  seeking  and  finding  the 
one  by  the  natural  affinity  of  their  Beings ; 
he  dread  Sovereign  of  the  Universe  was 
only  as  the  Universal  Parent,  no  Altar  but 
i  Heart,  and  Thanksgiving  and  grateful  Love 

Sacrifice 

i  blest  age  of  dignified  Innocence  one  of  their 
Elders,  whose  absence  they  were  beginning 
9,  entered  with  hurrying  steps  the  place  of 
rnroon  assemblage  at  noon,  and  instantly  at- 
the  general  attention  and  wonder  by  the  per- 
n  of  his  gestures,  and  by  a  strange  trouble 
his  eyes  and  over  his  whole  countenance, 
short  but  deep  silence,  when  the  buzz  of  va- 
liiiry  was  becoming  audible,  the  old  man 
oward  a  small  eminence,  and  having  ascend- 
c  thus  addressed  the  hushed  and  listening 

y- 

he  warmth  of  the  approaching  mid-day,  as  I 
osing  in  the  vast  cavern,  out  of  which  from 
tern  portal  issues  the  river  that  winds  through 
>,  a  voice  powerful,  yet  not  from  its  loudness, 
y  hailed  me.  Guided  by  my  ear  I  looked  to- 
e  supposed  place  of  the  sound  for  some  Form, 
lich  it  had  proceeded.  I  beheld  nothing  but 
imering  walls  of  the  cavern.  Again,  as  1  was 
round,  the  same  voice  hailed  me :  and  whi- 
ter I  turned  my  face,  thence  did  the  voice 


seem  to  proceed.  I  stood  still  therefore,  and  in  rev- 
erence awaited  its  continuation.  '  Sojourner  of  forth ! 
(these  were  its  words)  hasten  to  the  meeting  of  thy 
Brethren,  and  the  words  which  thou  now  nearest, 
the  same  do  thou  repeat  unto  them.  On  the  thirtieth 
morn  from  the  morrow's  sun-rising,  and  during  the 
space  of  thrice  three  days  and  thrice  three  nights,  a 
thick  cloud  will  cover  the  sky,  and  a  heavy  ruin  fall 
on  the  earth.  Go  ye  therefore,  ere  the  thirtieth  sun 
ariseth,  retreat  to  the  cavern  of  the  river,  and  there 
abide  till  the  clouds  have  passed  away  and  the  rain 
be  over  and  gone.  For  know  ye  of  a  certainty  that 
whomever  that  rain  wettetb,  on  him,  yea,  on  him  and 
on  his  children's  children  will  foil — the  spirit  of  Mad- 
ness.' Yes!  Madness  was  the  word  of  the  voice 
what  this  be,  I  know  not!  But  at  the  sound  of  the 
word  trembling  came  upon  me,  and  a  feeling  which 
I  would  not  have  had ;  and  I  remained  even  as  ye 
beheld  and  now  behold  me." 

The  old  man  ended,  and  retired.  Confused  mur- 
murs succeeded,  and  wonder,  and  doubt  Day  fol- 
lowed day,  and  every  day  brought  with  it  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  awe  impressed.  They  could  attach  no 
image,  no  remembered  sensations  to  the  threat  The 
ominous  morn  arrived,  the  Prophet  had  retired  to  the 
appointed  cavern,  and  there  remained  alone  during 
the  appointed  time.  On  the  tenth  morning,  he  emer- 
ged from  his  place  of  shelter,  and  sought  his  friends 
and  brethren.  But  alas!  how  affrightful  the  change! 
Instead  of  the  common  children  of  one  great  family, 
working  towards  the  same  aim  by  reason,  even  as  the 
bees  in  their  hives  by  instinct,  he  looked  and  beheld, 
here  a  miserable  wretch  watching  over  a  heap  of  hard 
and  unnutritious  substances,  which  he  had  dug  out 
of  the  earth,  at  the  cost  of  mangled  limbs  and  exhaust- 
ed faculties.  This  he  appeared  to  worship,  at  this 
he  gazed,  even  as  the  youths  of  the  vale  had  been 
accustomed  to  gaze  at  their  chosen  virgins  in  the  first 
season  of  their  choice.  There  he  saw  a  former  com- 
panion speeding  on  and  panting  after  a  butterfly,  or 
a  withered  leaf  whirling  onward  in  the  breeze;  and 
another  with  pale  and  distorted  countenance  follow- 
ing close  behind,  and  still  stretching  forth  a  dagger 
to  stab  his  precursor  in  the  back.  In  another  place 
he  observed  a  whole  troop  of  his  fellow-men  famish- 
ing and  in  fetters,  yet  led  by  one  of  their  brethren 
who  had  enslaved  them,  and  pressing  furiously  on- 
wards in  the  hope  of  famishing  and  enslaving  ano- 
ther troop  moving  in  an  opposite  direction.  For  the 
first  time,  the  Prophet  missed  his  accustomed  power 
of  distinguishing  between  his  dreams  and  his  waking 
perceptions.  He  stood  gazing  and  motionless,  when 
several  of  the  race  gathered  around  him,  and  enquir- 
ed of  each  other,  who  is  this  man  ?  how  strangely  he 
looks!  bow  wild! — a  worthless  idler!  exclaims  one : 
assuredly,  a  very  dangerous  madman !  cries  n  second. 
In  short,  from  words  they  proceeded  to  violence:  till 
harassed,  endangered,  solitary  in  a  world  of  forms 
like  his  own,  without  sympathy,  without  object  ol 
love,  he  at  length  espied  in  some  foss  or  furrow 
quantity  of  the  maddening  water  still  uncvaporntca, 
and  uttering  the  last  words  of  reason,  It  is  in  vain 
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leighbon  a 


in  ofTllE  F«JESB  is  comprised  in  the  motto 
in  this  Kssay.'  This  talc  or  allegory  teems  to  me  to 
nmtain  the  objections  lo  iu  practicability  in  all  iheir 
flreiigth.  Either,  says  ihe  Skeplic,  you  are  [he  Blind 
utTering  lo  lead  Ihe  Blind,  or  you  are  miking  ihe  lan- 
pnge  ul  Sight  id  those  who  do  noi  pome™  the  sense 
of  seeing.  If  you  mean  to  be  rend,  try  to  entertain 
[■ml  do  not  pretend  lo  instruct.  To  such  objections 
■  would  be  amply  sufficient,  on  any  system  of  faith, 

hi  distempers  of  "the  menu!  sight."  differing  in  kind 
ami  in  degree  ;  that  though  ill  men  are  in  error,  I  hey 

a rul  that  each  therefore  may  possibly  heal 
oven  as  two  or  more  physicians,  all  disease 
general  health  y. 


■run  ojmiu. 


a.  nattering  hope1  si 
ins  as  one  snsaU,  and  tfct  -i 
a  Father  ealleth  jnein:  hr: 
would  leave  the  minds  of  a  number  of  mra  pw 
shrunken  things,  full  of  melancholy  and  iodispoasr 
and  unpleuing  to  themselves)  V 

venal  truth '. — and 


iable. 


have  been  wittingly  whiten  to  no  peirroe.  : 
1  believe  our  nature  fettered  id  all  this  metcMs- 
of  head  and  bean  by  an  atanluie  and  innate  urn 
airy,  at  least  by  a  tier  easily  which  tw  human  pas* 

~  *  eloquence  nwM  return  •- 


>  eftoru  of  re 


di  IS.' re  nt 


ays,  m 


or   alleviate 


the  mm  plait 

rnfertainin^Btw  of  moral  wirings,  ifii 

lie  included  whatever  delights  the  imagination  or  at- 

fecta  the  generous  passions,  so  far  from  rejecting  such 

a  mean  or  persuading  the  human  soul,  my  very  tya- 

ti-m  rompels  me  to  defend  not  only  the  propriety  but 

the  absolute  necessity  of  adopting  it,  if  we  really  in- 

But  it  is  with  dullness  as  with  obscurity.    It  may 

I'-?  |""M[JYi\  a  nil  [Jiv  Titli'ir'*  fiiill  ;  full  n  rnriv  liki'- 
«iw  be  relative,  and  if  the  author  baa  presented  his 
bill  of  fare  at  the  portal  'he  reader  has  himself  only 
to  blame.  The  main  question  then  is.  of  what  class 
11  re  the  pemnis  i<>  he  entertained  '—"One  of  the  later 
f  hools  of  ihe  Grecians  (savs  Lord  Bacon)  is  at  a  stand 


other  or  higher  object  than  thai  of  ™«hp* 
small  portion  of  the  reading  public 

And  why  not  I  whisper*  w  orldly  pendence.  1 
amuse  though  only  to  amuse  <mr  visiten  i*  wiaisi 
well  as  good-nalure.  where  it  ia  presnimptioa  (h 
tempi  their  amendment-  And  truly  it  snaM  : 
most  convenient  to  me  in  reenechi  of  no  India;  J 
portnnce.  if  I  could  persuade  myself  to  take  a*i 
vice.  Related  by  these  principles  from  allamlt 
ligation,  and  ambitious  of  procuring  pastime  soda 


the  palate  and  ibe  soul;  ass 


living  gauge  and  mete-wand  of  past 
genius.     But  alas!  my   former   studies   would  ^ 
have  left  a  wrong  bios!     If  instead  of  perplrastss 
common  sense  with  the  flights  of  Plato,  and  afaf 
ening  over  the  meditations 
had   been   laboring  to   imbibe   Ibe   gay  spirit 
Cacti,  or  had  employed  my  erudition,  tor  the  b 
of  the  favored  few,  in  elucidating  Ihe 
ibrmities  of  ancient  Greece  and  India,  what 


THE  FRIEND. 
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B  ic  oportet  ad  libram,  prcwrtim  miecellanei  generis,  leceodam 
«ri:atli're  lectorem,  ut  solet  ad  convivium  conviva  civilia. 
Convivator  aanititur  omoibaa  setiifacere:  at  laroeo  ii  quid 
arponitur,  quod  hujus  aut  illiue  palato  non  respondeat,  at 
)>ic  et  illc  urbane  dissimulant,  el  alia  fercula  probaut,  ne 
quid  consistent  conviva  torem.  Quia  enim  eum  coovivara 
ferat,  qui  taotum  hoc  animo  veniat  ad  menaam,  ut  earpens 
quae  apponunlur  nee  vescatur  ipae,  nee  alio*  voaci  sinai  1  at 
iimrn  hi*  quoque  repenas  incivilioree,  qui  palam,  qui  line 
fine  damnent  ac  lacerent  opus,  quod  nunquaro  legerint.  Aat 
hoc  pluaquam  sycopkanticum  eat  damoare  quod  nescia*. 

ERASMUS. 


The  musician  may  tune  his  instrument  in  private, 
ere  his  audience  have  yet  assembled ;  the  architect 
conceals  the  foundation  of  his  building  beneath  the 
superstructure.  But  an  author's  harp  must  be  tuned 
in  the  hearing  of  those,  who  are  to  understand  its  af- 
ter harmonies;  the  foundation  stones  of  his  edifice 
must  lie  open  to  common  view,  or  his  friends  will 
hesitate  to  trust  themselves  beneath  the  roof. 

From  periodical  Literature  the  general  Reader 
deems  himself  entitled  to  expect  amusement,  and 
some  degree  of  information ;  and  if  the  writer  can 
convey  any  instruction  at  the  same  time  and  without 
demanding  any  additional  thought  (as  the  Irishman, 
in  the  hackneyed  jest,  is  said  to  have  passed  off  a 
light  guinea  between  two  halfpence)  this  superero- 
gatory merit  will  not  perhaps  be  taken  amiss.  Now 
amusement  in  and  for  itself  may  be  afforded  by  the 
gratification  either  of  the  curiosity  or  of  the  passions. 
I  use  the  former  word  as  distinguished  from  the  love 
of  knowledge,  and  the  latter  in  distinction  from  those 
emotions  which  arise  in  well  ordered  minds,  from  the 
perception  of  truth  or  falsehood,  virtue  or  vice  .-—emo- 
tions which  are  always  preceded  by  thought,  and 
linked  with  improvement.  Again,  all  information 
pursued  without  any  wish  of  becoming  wiser  or  bet- 
ter thereby,  i  class  among  the  gratifications  of  mere 
curiosity,  whether  it  bo  sought  for  in  a  light  Novel 
■»r  a  grave  History.  We  may  therefore  omit  the  word 
Information,  as  included  either  in  Amusement  or  In- 
*trucliun. 

The  present  Work  is  an  experiment;  not  whether 
a  writer  may  honestly  overlook  the  one,  or  succcusfully 
omit  the  other,  of  the  two  elements  themselves,  which 
>e  riot  is  Readers  at  least  persuade  themselves,  they 
pursue ;  but  whether  a  change  might  not  be  hazard- 
ej  of  the  usual  order,  in  which  periodical  writers 
have  in  general  attempted  to  convey  them.  Having 
myself  experienced  that  no  delight  either  in  kind  or 
degree,  was  equal  to  that  which  accompanies  the  dis- 
tinct {terception  of  a  fundamental  truth,  relative  to 
our  moral  being;  having,  long  after  tho  completion 
of  what  is  ordinarily  called  a  learned  education,  dis- 
covered a  new  world  of  intellectual  profit  opening  on 
me— not  from  any  new  opinions,  but  lying,  as  it  were, 
at  the  roots  of  those  which  I  had  been  taught  in  child- 
hood in  my  Catechism  and  Spelling-book;  there  arose 
a  soothing  hope  in  my  mind  that  a  lesser  Public  might 
be  found,  composed  of  persons  susceptible  of  the 
25  Hb 


same  delight,  and  desirous  of  attaining  it  by  the  same 
process.  I  heard  a  whisper  too  from  within,  (1  trust 
that  it  proceeded  from  Conscience  not  Vanity)  that  a 
duty  was  performed  in  the  endeavor  to  render  it  as 
much  easier  to  them,  than  it  had  been  to  me,  as  could 
be  effected  by  the  united  efforts  of  my  understand- 
ing and  imagination* 

Actuated  by  this  impulse,  the  Writer  wishes,  in 
the  following  Essays,  to  convey  not  instruction  mere- 
ly, but  fundamental  instruction ;  not  so  much  to 
show  my  Reader  this  or  that  fact,  as  to  kindle  his 
own  torch  for  him,  and  leave  it  to  himself  to  choose 
the  particular  objects,  which  he  might  wish  to  ex- 
amine by  its  light  The  Friend  does  not  indeed 
exclude  from  his  plan  occasional  interludes,  and 
vacations  of  innocent  entertainment  and  promiscuous 
information ;  but  still  in  the  main  he  proposes  to  him- 
self the  communication  of  such  delight  as  rewards 
the  march  of  Truth,  rather  than  to  collect  the  flowers 
which  diversify  its  track,  in  order  to  present  them 
apart  from  the  homely  yet  food  Oil  or  medicinal  herbs 
among  which  they  had  grown.  To  refer  men's 
opinions  to  their  absolute  principles,  and  thence 
their  feelings  to  the  appropriate  objects,  and  in  their 
true  degrees ;  and  finally,  to  apply  the  principles 
thus  ascertained,  to  the  formation  of  steadfast  con- 
victions concerning  the  most  important  questions  of 
Politics,  Morality,  and  Religion— these  are  to  be  the 
objects  and  the  contents  of  this  work. 

Themes  like  these  not  even  the  genius  of  a  Plato  or 
a  Bacon  could  render  intelligible,  without  demanding 
from  the  reader  thought  sometimes,  and  attention 
generally.  By  thought  I  here  mean  the  voluntary 
production  in  our  own  minds  of  those  states  of  con- 
sciousness, to  which,  as  to  his  fundamental  facts,  the 
Writer  has  referred  us;  while  attention  has  for 
its  object  the  order  and  connexion  of  Thoughts  and 
Images,  each  of  which  is  in  itself  already  and 
familiarly  known.  Thus  the  elements  of  Geometry 
I  require  attention  only ;  but  the  analysis  of  our  pri- 
mary faculties,  and  the  investigation  of  all  the  abso- 
lute grounds  of  Religion  and  Morals,  ore  im]M)tssible 
without  energies  of  thoucht  in  addition  to  the  effort 
of  Attention.    Tun  Frikni>  will  not  attempt  to  dis- 


*  In  conformity  with  tliif  nnxinus  wish  I  shall  moke  no 
apology  for  subjoining  a  Translation  of  my  Motto  to  litis  Ee- 
■ay. 

( Translation.)    A  reader  should  sit  down  to  a  book,  espe- 
cially of  tho  miscellaneous  kind,  as  a  well-behaved  visiter  does 
to  a  banquet.    The  m niter  of  the  feast  exerts  himself  to  fat 
i*fy  all  his  guests;  but  if  after  all  hit  care  and  pains  there 
i  ihould  i>t ill  be  something  or  other  put  on  tho  ♦aide  that  doea 
!  not  suit  this  or  that  person's  tnMe,  they  politely  pass  it  over 
without  noticing  the  circumstance,  and  commend  other  dishes, 
that  they  may  not  distress  th«*ir  kind  host,  or  throw  any  damp 
on  hi*  spirits.    For  who  could  tolerate  a  guest  that  accepted 
an  invitation  to  your  table  with  no  other  puipose  but  that  of 
finding  fuult  with  every  thing  put  before  him.  neither  eating 
himself,  or  suffering  others  to  eat  in  com'ort.    And  yel  ymi 
may  fall  in  with  a  still  worse  net  than  even  these,— with  churls 
that  in  all  companies  and  without  stop  or  atny  will  condemn 
and  pull  to  pieces  a  work  which  they  had  never  rend,    nut 
this  sinks  below  the  baseness  or  an  Informer,  yea,  though  he 
.  were  a  false  witness  to  boot!    The  man.  who  nbu«ea  a  thing 
1  of  which  he  is  utterly  ignorant,  unites  tho  infamy  of  both 
j  and  in  addition  to  this,  makes  himself  the  pander  and  syeo- 
,  pliant  of  hta  own  and  other  men's  envy  and  malignity 
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i  h.»   Reader 


I   bnih    ! 


:   .!:li;.-i.. 


Thought  arc  FJRirii 
and  laborious  Effort ; 

Babbie  wilh  Ihe  nature  of  the  present  Publication, 
even  were  it  less  incongruous  than  it  unfortunately 
it  with  Ihe  present  habit*  and  pursuit*  uf  English- 

ibo  Numbers  as  few  a>  po»ible,  which  would  re- 
quire Train  a  well-educated  Reader  any  energy  of 
thought  and  voluntary  attraction. 

But  Attention,  I  confess,  will  he  requisite  through- 


i  dim. 


d  feels* 

n  eflort,  becomes 


rotym 


elturl.  I  should  be  quite  al  ease,  could  I  MnWTn  lor 
Ihe  whole  Work  ai  much  of  it,  a*  a  card-party  of 
earnest  whist-players  often  cipend  in  a  ■ingle  even- 

dresa.     Bnl  where  no  interest  previously  eiiste.  al- 

eured  only  by  terror:  which  »  the  true  reoaon  why 
ihe  tiiajiinly  of  mankind  lenm  nothing  Byslcmiilii.iill;  . 
e  ice  pi  aa  school-bovs  or  apprentice*. 

Happy  shall  I  be.  from  other  motive*  besides  those 
at  self-mi  erest,  if  no  fault  or  deficiency  on  my  part 
-:nll  rir.'Lp.'nt  ihe  \\  i,rk  from  furruvhing  a  presump- 
live  proof,  that  there  are  still  to  be  found  among  us 
a  respectable  number  t>[  Reader!  who  ore  deairou* 
10  derive  pleasure  from  tho  consriomnes*  of  being 
instructed  or  oroelioreled,  and  who  fee]  n  sufficient 

III  Literature,  Politics,  Morals.and  Religion,  to  uffonl 
that  degree  of  altenlion.  without  which,  however 
men  mily  deceive  themselves,  no  actual  progrea* 
ever  was  or  ever  can  be  mode  in  that  knowledge, 


nber  I  named  the  pn 
undertaking  an  Erpenmetit.  The  eiplaoaua 
be  found  in  The  following  Letter,  svrinen  to  ■ 
n*|jondent  during  the  first  attempt. end   !*■:  ■-. 

mode  of  circulation,  ai  noticed  in  rhe  Preface- 
To  R.  £ 


When  I  firai  undertook  the  prc 
the  sake  and  with  the  crowd  object  of  Tefemw  I 
in  all  thing*  to  PaiNcirLEs  or  fund a menial  nrre 
iiM  well  awnrenf  the ohttacle*  which  the  riaoiV 


that  part  of  the  Work  where 
to  eecure  the  confidence  of  i 
their  favour.     Though  I  dared 


niiahliii 


■I  road  would,  tea- uV  br  fiexr 


thmugh  countries  of  various  prosawt  aad  a 
at  every  atage  there  would  be  a  change  of  coarser 
it  Hill  remained  ■  heavy  disadvantage,  that  I  b*c 
start  at  the  foot  of  a  high  and  sleep  hill :  ana  I  B 
■a w,  not  without  occasional  feelings  uf  destumfic- 
thai  during  the  tlow  and  lahorioua  ascent  it  in* 

gen  in  good  humour  wilh  the  vehicle  and  is  dnr 

As  for  at  this  inconvenience  could  be  nauaa^ 

10  accuse  myself  of  neglect.     In 
The  Friend,  which  for  this  cau 


THE  FRIEND. 


A  man  long  accustomed  to  silent  and  solitary  medita- 
tion, in  proportion  as  he  increases  the  power  of  think- 
ing in  long  and  connected  trains,  is  apt  to  lose  or  less- 
en the  talent  of  communicating  his  thoughts  with 
grace  and  perspicuity.     Doubtless,  too,  I  have  in 
some  measure  injured  my  style,  in  respect  to  its  faci- 
lity and  popularity,  from  having  almost  confined  my 
reading,  of  late  years,  to  the  works  of  the  Ancients 
and  those  of  the  elder  Writers  in  the  modern  lan- 
guages.   We  insensibly  imitate  what  we  habitually 
admire ;  and  an  aversion  to  the  epigrammatic,  uncon- 
nected periods  of  the  fashionable  Anglo-Oallican 
taste  has  too  often  made  me  willing  to  forget,  that  the 
stately  march  and  difficult  evolutions,  which  charac- 
terise the  eloquence  of  Hooker,  Bacon,  Milton,  and 
Jeremy  Taylor,  are,  notwithstanding  their  intrinsic 
excellence,  still  less  suited  to  a  periodical  Essay. 
This  fault  I  am  now  endeavoring  to  correct ;  though 
I  can  never  so  far  sacrifice  my  judgment  to  the  de- 
sire of  being  immediately  popular,  as  to  cast  my  sen- 
tences in  the  French  moulds,  or  affect  a  style  which 
an  ancient  critic  would  have  deemed  purposely  in- 
vented for  persons  troubled  with  the  asthma  to  read, 
and  for  those  to  comprehend  who  labor  under  the 
snore'pitiable  asthma  of  a  short-witted  intellect.    It 
cannot  but  be  injurious  to  the  human  mind  never  to 
be  called  into  effort ;  the  habit  of  receiving  pleasure 
without  any  exertion  of  thought,  by  the  mere  excite- 
ment of  curiosity  and  sensibility,  may  be  justly  rank- 
ad  among  the  worst  effects  of  habitual  novel  reading. 
It  is  true  that  these  short  and  unconnected  sentences 
are  easily  and  instantly  understood :  but  it  is  equally 
true,  that  wanting  all  the  cement  of  thoughts  as  well 
aa  of  style,  all  the  connections,  and  (if  you  will  for- 
give too  trivial  a  metaphor)  all  the  kookmnd-eyes  of 
the  memory,  they  are  as  easily  forgotten :  or  rather, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  that  they  should  be  remember- 
ed.— Nor  is  it  less  true,  that  those  who  confine  their 
reading  to  such  books  dwarf  their  own  faculties,  and 
finally  reduce  their  understanding  to  a  deplorable 
imbecility:  the  fact  you  mention,  and  which  I  shall 
hereafter  make  use  of,  is  a  fair  instance  and  a  striking 
illustration.  Like  idle  morning  visiters,  the  brisk  and 
breathless  periods  hurry  in  and  hurry  off  in  quick 
and  profitless  succession;  each  indeed  for  the  mo- 
ments of  its  stay  prevents  the  pain  of  vacancy,  while 
it  indulges  the  love  of  sloth ;  but  all  together  they 
leave  the  mistress  of  the  house  (the  soul  I  mean)  flat 
and  exhausted,  incapable  of  attending  to  her  own 
concerns,  and  unfitted  for  the  conversation  of  more 
rational  guests. 

I  know  you  will  not  suspect  me  of  fostering  so  idle 
a  hope,  as  that  of  obtaining  acquittal  by  recrimina- 
tion ;  or  think  that  I  am  attacking  one  fault,  in  order 
that  its  opposite  may  escape  notice  in  the  noise  and 
smoke  of  the  battery.  On  the  contrary,  I  shall  do 
my  best,  and  even  make  all  allowable  sacrifices,  to 
render  my  manner  more  attractive  and  my  matter 
more  generally  interesting.  In  the  establishment  of 
principles  and  fundamental  doctrines.  1  must  of  ne- 
cessity require  the  attention  of  my  reader  to  become 
my  fellow-laborer.    The  primary  facts  essential  to  the 
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intelligibility  of  my  principles  I  can  prove  to  others 
only  as  far  as  I  can  prevail  on  them  to  retire  i*to 
thenuelvcs  and  make  their  own  minds  the  objects  of 
their  steadfast  attention.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
feel  too  deeply  the  importance  of  the  convictions, 
which  first  impelled  me  to  the  present  undertaking, 
to  leave  unattempted  any  honorable  means  of  recom 
mending  them  to  as  wide  a  circle  as  possible. 

Hitherto,  my  dear  Sir,  I  have  been  employed  hi 
laying  the  foundation  of  my  work.    But  the  propel 
merit  of  a  foundation  is  its  massiveness  and  solidity 
The  conveniences  and  ornaments,  the  gilding  and 
stucco  work,  the  sunshine  and  sunny  prospects,  will 
come  with  the  superstructure.    Yet  I  dare  not  flatter 
myself,  that  any  endeavors  of  mine,  compatible  with 
the  duty  I  owe  to  truth  and  the  hope  of  permanent 
utility,  will  render  The  Friend  agreeable  to  the  ma- 
jority of  what  is  called  the  reading  public    I  never 
expected  it.    How  indeed  could  I,  when  I  was  to 
borrow  so  little  from  the  influence  of  passing  events, 
and  when  I  had  absolutely  excluded  from  my  plan 
all  appeals  to  personal  curiosity  and  personal  inte- 
rests f    Yet  even  this  is  not  my  greatest  impediment. 
No  real  information  can  be  conveyed,  no  important 
errors  rectified,  no  widely-injurious  prejudices  rooted 
up,  without  requiring  some  effort  or  thought  on  Ihe 
part  of  the  reader.    But  the  obstinate  (and  toward  a 
contemporary  Writer,  the  contemptuous)  aversion  to 
all  intellectual  effort  is  the  mother  evil  of  all  which 
I  had  proposed  to  war  against,  the  Queen  Bea  in  the 
hive  of  our  errors  and  misfortunes,  both  private  aadf 
national.    To  solicit  the  attention  of  those,  oh  whom 
these  debilitating  causes  have  acted  to  their  soil  ex- 
tent, would  be  no  less  absurd  than  to  recommend 
exercise  with  the  dumb-bells,  as  the  only  mode  of 
cure,  to  a  patient  paralytic  in  both  arms.    You,  my 
dear  Sir,  well  know,  that  my  expectations  were  more 
modest  as  well  as  more  rational.    I  hoped  that  my 
readers  in  general  would  be  aware  of  the  impracti- 
cability of  suiting  every  Essay  to  every  taste  in  any 
period  of  the  work ;  and  that  they  would  not  attribute 
wholly  to  the  author,  but  in  part  to  the  necessity  of 
his  plan,  the  austerity  and  absence  of  the  lighter 
graces  in  the  first  fifteen  or  twenty  numbers.    In  my 
cheerful  moods  I  sometimes  flattered  myself  that  a 
few  even  among  those,  who  foresaw  that  my  lucu- 
brations would  at  all  times  require  more  attention 
than  from  the  nature  of  their  own  employments  they 
could  afford  them,  might  yet  find  a  pleasure  in  sup- 
porting the  Friend  during  its  infancy,  so  as  to  give  it 
a  chance  of  attracting  the  notice  of  others,  to  whom 
its  style  and  subjects  might  be  better  adapted.    But 
my  main  anchor  was  the  hope,  that  when  circum- 
stances gradually  enabled  me  to  adopt  the  ordinary 
means  of  making  tho  publication  generally  known, 
there  might  be  found  throughout  the  Kingdom  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  meditative  minds,  who,  entertain- 
ing umilar  convictions  with  myself,  and  gratified  by 
the  prospect  of  seeing  them  reduced  to  form  and  sys- 
tem, would  take  a  warm  interest  in  the  work  from 
the  very  circumstance  that  it  wanted  those  allure- 
ments of  transitory  interests,  which  render  particular 
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Of  tutor  lull,  ud  licit*  of  msdieiail  power*. 

8.  T.  C. 
In  these  three  introductory  Numbers,  The  Fmeks 
lit  endeavored  10  realize  his  promise  at  giving  an 
honest  bill  of  Are.  both  ai  la  ihe  objects  and  Iba 
file  <ifthe  Work.  With  reference  to  both  I  con- 
rlude  will)  ■  prophecy  or  Simon  Gryruru*.  from  hia 
"  m  10  the  candid  Header,  profiled  to  Ficin- 
Plato.  published  at  Lcyden,  1557. 
n  gradually  fulfilled  in  (hia  cimn- 
in  1W8,  I  leave  to  my  candid 
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I'LL  KINOV.  IXC 


o  Truth  ltd  MorslPanti. 

It  baa  been  remarked  by  the  celebrated  Hum 

bat  ws  are  dear  while  we  Bra  va  wrung.    TV  tear 


iloetB  negliguntur     Ijuod  i|ijidem  propositum  sludi- 

thought,  ha*  been  thoughtfully  treated,  and  ■«*  ■ 

eiacl  and  patient  derivation  fitim   its  pinnaW* 

iin--'iiii!i-njijr:i  i| iiiiit,  .]ii:iin  il-^ilii  bnrlKiriFa  olim.    Per- 

iiibI  be  Killing  ro  evert  a  portion  at  the  nor  (dr. 

liiuu   ret   barbariet   e>[   fivtenr;   ted    minus   potest 

and  to  iMnk  with  the  author,  or  ihe  aathor  snV  ha* 

thought  in  vain  for  0*.     It  roak.es  little  dm%*ran  s> 

•utioib  carei.  sapieotis:  vinirimiun  specie   mnere 

Siirc.edel  iciiiir.  ul   arlntror.  baud   ila  multo  post. 

the  author"!  monuacript.     When   Una  bob  onset 

pro   riWicnna   ntculi    nosin   rudiwte   cttpetrii   ilia, 

the  perusal  of  a  work  of  known  authority  saa)  «e> 

li*h«l   fame.  He  honestly  lay  tbe  iaoli  en  ear  sn 

('JYunria.'iim.)— In  very  trulh.  it  gnereth  me  (hat 

but  ■  hen  it  U  a  mnlrtnponirY  pruiuctsHi.oTsr  start 

Christians,  should  be  so  lokeu  with  the  invert  Haiti 

noiinca  it  irnvjlrratlir  dull  aid  oUaae.     Intra*-* 

of  Literature  that  Ibey  can  endure  to  read  nothing 

charity  begin  at  home,  il  would  be  uiiimamli'r  • 

lull  what   gives   them   immediate   gratification,  no 

eipecl  thai  a  reader  *bould  charge  himself  nils  at 

incitter  Iww  iQwOi  awnl  it  mav  be.    Consequently. 

of  intellect,  when  the  effect  may  be  equally  nils' 

ihe  more  nimcrr   in..l  .:i?n|  iinar^  hrftnrhca  of  phi- 

counted  for  by  declaring  the  author  iiiaiiliflyihk 

1-i-.';i!il  ilfh;  nrc  11I1  in ^t  wlwlk  !.!■■; Ih'rk'd,  even  by 

or  thai  he  thould  accuse  hi*  own  inanenDsn.  mac 

the  learned— A  rmuH)  of  study   [if  aueh   rending. 

by  half  a  doaen  phrase*  of  abuee,  aa  *  tear*  n 
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citnde  to  avoid  the  use  of  oar  first  personal  pronoun 
more  often  has  its  source  in  conscious  selfishness  than 
in  true  self-oblivion.  A  quiet  observer  of  human  fol- 
lies may  often  amuse  or  sadden  his  thoughts  by  de- 
tecting a  perpetual  feeling  of  purest  egotism  through 
•  long  masquerade  of  Disguises,  the  half  of  which, 
had  old  Proteus  been  master  of  as  many,  would  have 
wearied  out  the  patience  of  Menelaus.  I  say,  the 
patience  only :  for  it  would  ask  more  than  the  simpli- 
city of  Folypheme,  with  his  one  eye  extinguished,  to 
be  dectivfd  by  so  poor  a  repetition  of  Nobody.  Yet  I 
can  with  strictest  truth  assure  my  Readers  that  with 
a  pleasure  combined  with  a  sense  of  weariness  I  see 
the  nigh  approach  of  that  point  of  my  labors,  in  which 
I  can  convey  my  opinions  and  the  workings  of  my 
heart  without  reminding  the  Reader  obtrusively  of 
myself.  But  the  frequency,  with  which  I  have  spoken 
in  my  own  person,  recalls  my  apprehensions  to  the 
•eoond  danger,  which  it  was  my  hope  to  guard 
against;  the  probable  charge  of  Arrogance,  or  pre- 
sumption, both  for  daring  to  dissent  from  the  opinions 
of  great  authorities,  and,  in  my  following  numbers 
perhaps,  from  the  general  opinion  concerning  the  true 
value  of  certain  authorities  deemed  great  The  word, 
Presumption,  I  appropriate  to  the  internal  feeling,  and 
Arrogance  to  the  way  and  manner  of  outwardly  ex- 
pressing ourselves. 

As  no  man  can  rightfully  be  condemned  without 
reference  to  some  definite  law,  by  the  knowledge  of 
which  he  might  have  avoided  the  given  fault,  it  is 
necessary  so  to  define  the  constituent  qualities  and 
conditions  of  arrogance,  that  a  reason  may  be  assign- 
able why  we  pronounce  one  man  guilty  and  acquit 
another.   For  merely  to  call  a  person  arrogant  or  most 
arrogant  can  convict  no  one  of  the  vice  except  per- 
haps the  accuser.    I  was  once  present,  when  a  young 
man  who  had  left  his  books  and  a  glass  of  water  to 
join  a  convivial  party,  each  of  whom  had  nearly  fin- 
ished hi*  second  bottle,  was  pronounced  very  drunk 
by  the  whole  party — "  ho  looked  so  strange  and  pale!" 
Many  a  man  who  has  contrived  to  hide  his  ruling 
rri«sion  or  predominant  defect  from  himself,  will  be- 
tray the  snme  to  dispassionate  observers,  by  his  pronc- 
nra>  on  nil  occasions  to  suspect  or  accuse  others  of  it 
Now  arroennce  and  Presumption,  like  all  other  moral 
qualities,  must  be  shown  by  some  act  or  conduct: 
and  thi«  too  must  be  an  act  that  implies,  if  not  an  im- 
mediate* concurrence  of  the  Will,  yet  some  faulty  con- 
stitution of  the  Moral  Habits.   For  all  criminality  sii|>- 
pnses  its  essentials  to  have  been  within  the  jiower  of 
the  A  cent.    Either  therefore  the  facts  adduced  do  of 
themselves  convey  the  whole  proof  of  the  charge, 
and  thf  question  rests  on  the  truth  or  accuracy  with 
which  they  have  been  stated;  or  they  acquire  their 
character  from  the  circumstances.     I  have  looked 
into  a  jionderons  Review  of  the  Corpuscular  Philoso- 
phy by  a  Sicilian  Jesuit,  in  which  the  acrimonious 
Father  frequently  expresses  his  doubt  whether  he 
should   pronounce  Boyle  or  Newton  more  impious 
than  prr*umf*tnous,  or  more  presumptuous  than  impi- 
•vis.     Th'-y  had  both  attacked  the  reigning  opinions 
tin  most  important  subjects,  opinion*  sanctioned  by 
the  created  names  of  antiquity,  and  by  the  general 
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suffrage  of  their  learned  Contemporaries  or  immedi- 
ate Predecessors.  Locke  was  assailed  with  a  foil 
cry  for  his  presumption  in  having  deserted  the  philo- 
sophical system  at  that  time  generally  received  by 
the  Universities  of  Europe ;  and  of  late  yean  Dr. 
Priestley  bestowed  the  epithets  of  arrogant  and  tnao- 
lent  on  Reid,  Beattie,  &c.,  for  presuming  to  arraign 
certain  opinions  of  Mr.  Locke,  himself  repaid  in  kind 
by  many  of  his  own  countrymen  for  his  theological 
novelties.  It  will  scarcely  be  affirmed,  that  these 
accusations  were  all  of  them  just,  or  that  any  of  them 
were  fit  or  courteous.  Must  we  therefore  say,  that 
in  order  to  avow  doubt  or  disbelief  of  a  popular  per- 
suasion without  arrogance,  it  is  required  that  the  dis- 
sentient should  know  himself  to  possess  the  genius, 
and  foreknow  that  he  should  acquire  the  reputation, 
of  Locke,  Newton,  Boyle,  or  even  of  a  Reid  or  Beat- 
tie?  But  as  this  knowledge  and  prescience  are  im- 
possible in  the  strict  sense  of  the  words,  and  could 
mean  no  more  than  a  strong  inward  conviction,  it  is 
manifest  that  such  a  rule,  if  it  were  universally  es- 
tablished, would  encourage  the  presumptuous,  and 
condemn  modest  and  humble  minds  alone  to  silence. 
And  as  this  silence  could  not  acquit  the  individual's 
own  mind  of  presumption,  unless  it  were  accompa- 
nied by  conscious  acquiescence;  Modesty  itself  most 
become  an  inert  quality,  which  even  in  private  soci- 
ety never  displays  its  charms  more  unequivocally 
than  in  its  mode  of  reconciling  moral  deference  with 
intellectual  courage,  and  general  diffidence  with  sin- 
cerity in  the  avowal  of  the  particular  conviction. 

We  must  seek  then  elsewhere  for  the  true  marks, 
l>y  which  Presumption  or  Arrogance  may  be  detect- 
ed, and  on  which  the  charge  may  bo  grounded  with 
little  hazard  of  mistake  or  injustice.  And  as  I  confine 
my  present  observations  to  literature,  I  deem  such 
criteria  neither  difficult  to  determine  or  to  apply. 
The  first  mark,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  a  frequent  Imre 
assertion  of  opinions  not  generally  received,  without 
condescending  to  prefix  or  annex  the  facts  and  rea- 
sons on  which  such  opinions  were  formed  ;  especially 
i  if  this  absence  of  logical  courtesy  is  supplied  by  con- 
•  temptuous  or  abusive  treatment  of  such  as  happen  to 
doubt  of,  or  oppose,  the  decisive  ipse  dixi.  But  to 
assert,  however  nakedly,  that  a  passage  in  a  lewd  no- 
vel, in  which  the  Sacred  Writings  are  denounced  as 
more  likely  to  pollute  the  young  and  innocent  mind 
than  a  romance  notorious  for  its  indecency— to  assert. 
I  say,  that  suck  a  passage  argues  equal  impudence 
and  ignorance  in  its  author,  at  the  time  of  writing  and 
publishing  it — this  is  not  arrogance ;  although  to  a 
vast  majority  of  the  decent  part  of  our  countrymen  it 
would  he  *u|)criluouH  as  a  truism,  if  it  were  exclu- 
1  sively  an  author's  business  to  convey  or  revive  know- 
ledge, and  not  sometimes  his  duty  to  awaken  the  in- 
1  digrmtion  of  his  Render  by  the  expression  of  his  own. 

A  second  species  of  thw  uuamiuhlc  quality,  which 
has  often  been  distinguished  by  the  name  of  War- 
burtonian  arrotrancc.  lie  trays  itself,  not  as  in  the  for- 
mer, by  proud  or  petulant  omishiun  of  pro* if  or  argu- 
ment, but  by  the  habit  of  ascribing  weakness  of 
intellect,  or  want  of  taste  ami  sensibility,  or  hard- 
ness of  heart,  or  corruption  of  moral  principle,  to  all 
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who  deny  tho  truth  or 
of  evidence,  or  the  ' 
ducod  in  its  support 
different  from  the  first. 


Giim™  of  tho   reasoning  i 
ndecd  not  essentially 
Tin  ■  separate  char- 
for  though  bolh  the 


doctrine  and  in  pmofr  muy  nave  ueou  ici 
supplied  by  Ihe  nnilfreliiridiiii;.  yet  the  bitterness  of 
peraanal  crimination  will   resol™  •"— lr  '"'"  ™i>«h 


once,  and   juMilied  0 


horizad  by  eiperi 

uciple  of  self-defenc. 

in  01  Iri billing  it  n 


■nd  by  the  law  or  fair  retaliation. 
a  vicious  temper,  arrogant  from  i 
table  from  arrogance.  This  learned  arrogance  ad- 
mits of  many  gradations,  and  ii  palliated  or  aggra- 
vated, accordingly  as  the  point  in  dispute  lias  been 

greater  or  unalhr  proportion  10  ilie  vimlrncoof  the 
penonal  detraction,  and  as  the  persona  or  ponies, 
who  are  Ihe  objecis  ofit.  are  more  or  law  respected. 


Laaily.  il 


le  admin  ed  as  s 


public  eye.  wilh  all  the  high  pretensions 


he  must  j iU ■  ;>-■  i  » 


mil    nin-n  l!n 


quirted  or  dishonest   plagiarism.     On  Ihc 
— ust  the  writer  be  placed,  who  in  a  disqtnein 
,y  important  subject  prove*,  by  falsehood! 

i  only  of  the  inCon 


those   icqui 
which  d 


e   for   this 


and   that   general  knnwledgi 


pi  office 


bJch  c 


otbe 


procured  gtaliM.  The  induatry.  necessary  for  the 
due  eierciw  of  ill  funciiona,  is  its  purchase-money ; 
nnd  the  ahaence  or  insufficiency  of  Ihc  same  is  ao 
far  a  species  of  dishonesty,  and  implies  a  prrnmp- 
':.;.  io  Lhf  lurml  a*  well  an  in  Iho  ordinary  sense  of 


the  word.     Ha  baa  toltro  a  thing  btirr  be  1 
quired  any  right  or  title-  thereto. 

If  in  addition  to  this  unfitness  which  eteryac 
possesses  the  means  of  ewcertammg.  ha  aim 
be  to  tmseule  a  general  belief,  closely  con 
with  public  and  private  quiet  ;  and  if  his  In 
and  manner  be  avowedly  calculated  far  Ibe  ill 
(and  perhaps  iMnaXMQ  pnrt  of  his  cuunir 
disgusting  as  his  presumption  mast  npprir.  it 

guilt.  That  Hobbes  translated  Homer  in  Enrisa 
verse  and  pub1ii.hi.-d  his  translation,  fumisba 
positive  evidence  of  his  self-conceit,  though  il  i 
plies  a  great  loch  of  self-  knowledge,  and  of  i«jias 
ance  wilh  the  nature  or  poetry.  A  ■Bong  a 
ollcn  impose*  iiselt  no  ilic  mi  ml  for  an  ajetoal  pc 
■r;  the  mistake  is  iavored  by  ihe  innocent  pUssr 
derived  from  Ihe  eiereise  of  verai  firs.  lion.  |«si 
by  ill"  approo'iuon  "f  intimates:  and  ibe  esjsfisi 
asks  from  ronrp  imrsirtial  readers,  that  nsns 
which  .Nature  has  not  enabled  him  to  ananas 
Hut  when  the  philosopher  of  Malmshnrr  ss 
war  with  Willi  and  Ihe  fundamental  trnlis!  us"  pi 
geomeiry.  every  instance  of  his  gross  igumat'.s  s 
urior  misconception  of  the  very  elements  af  I 
science  he  proposed  to  confute,  furnished  sn  ns 
eiverahle  fact  in  proof  of  his  high  preaornrnoa  \  a 
the  confident  and  insulting  language  of  the  aaart 
i'  :ii  i  ■   i.'  ■■  ■:«  mn  1 1 ule  door*  tHa 

gron  arrogance.  An  illiterate  mechanic,  when  at*- 
taking  aims  disturbance  of  his  nerves  for  s  ninrt 
louscall  proceeds  alone  to  convert  a  tribe  of  ssisrsv 
■AMi  language  he  can  have  no  natural  meats  rf 
acquiring,  may  hnvo  been  misled  by  impulses  sen 
dilferent  from  ihose  of  high  self-opinion;  bat  sV 
illiterate  perpelmlor  of  -  Ibe  Ago  of  Reason."  ssai 
have  had  Aii  very  conscienee  siupilred  by  Ihe  h*ss» 
al  in  Imitation  of  presumptuous  arrogance,  and  sa 
er-clouded  by  the  vapors  Iross  hs 


bout 
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to  the  two  best  and  surest  friends  of  til  men,  Tkuth 
sum!  Honesty  ;  I  will  Dot  fear  ao  accusation  of  either 
Presumption  or  Arrogance  from  the  good  and  the 
wise:  1  shall  pity  it  from  the  weak,  and  despise  it 
Iran  the  wicked. 


ESSAY  V. 


In  eodem  pectore  milium  est  honestoram  turpiumqoe  consor- 
tium :  et  oofiure  optima  nmul  et  deterrima  non  mafia  est 
uoiua  *"'■»—  qnam  ejuadem  hfrnwiw  booum  etee  ac  malum* 

UUINTIL1AN. 

There  is  do  fellowship  of  booor  and  baaeneai  in  the  same 
breaat ;  and  to  combine  the  beat  and  tbo  wont  detiina  ia  no 
more  poaeible  in  one  mind,  than  it  ia  for  the  aame  man  to  be 
at  the  aame  inatant  Tirtoout  and  riotous. 

Oognino  reritatis  omnia  nam,  ai  modo  proferantur,  etiam 
qaai  prioa  inaudita  erant,  at  dijudieare  et  eubvertere  idonea 
eat.  AUGU8TLNU8. 

A  knowledfe  of  the  truth  ia  equal  to  the  tank  both  of  die- 
earnioc  and  of  confuting  all  fabe  aewrtiona  and  erronoom 
axfumeota,  though  nerer  before  met  with*  if  only  they  may 
freely  be  brought  forward. 


I  have  said,  that  my  very  system  compels  me  to 
make  every  fair  appeal  to  the  feelings,  the  imagine,- 
tion.  and  even  the  fancy.  If  these  are  to  be  with- 
held from  the  service  of  truth,  virtue,  and  happiness* 
to  wliat  purpose  were  they  given  ?  in  whose  service 
are  they  retained  ?  I  have  indeed  considered  the  dis- 
proportion of  human  passions  to  their  ordinary  ob- 
jects among  the  strongest  internal  evidences  of  our 
future  destination,  and  the  attempt  to  restore  them  to 
their  rightful  claimants,  the  most  imperious  duty  and 
the  noblest  task  of  genius.  The  verbal  enunciation 
of  this  master-truth  could  scarcely  be  new  to  me  at 
any  period  of  my  life  since  earliest  youth ;  but  I  well 
remember  the  particular  time,  when  the  words  first 
became  more  than  words  to  me,  when  they  incorpo- 
rated with  a  living  conviction,  and  took  their  place 
among  the  realities  of  my  being.  On  some  wide 
common  or  open  heath,  peopled  with  Ant-hills, 
during  some  one  of  the  grey-cloudy  days  of  the  late 
ftutumn,  many  of  my  Readers  may  have  noticed  the 
effect  of  a  sudden  and  momentary  flash  of  sunshine 
on  all  the  countless  little  animals  within  his  view, 
aware  too  that  the  selfsame  influence  was  darted  co- 
instanianeously  over  all  their  swarming  cities  as  far 
as  his  eye  could  reach ;  may  have  observed,  with 
what  a  kindly  force  the  gleam  stirs  and  quickens 
them  all !  and  will  have  experienced  no  un pleasur- 
able shock  of  feeling  in  seeing  myriads  of  myriads 
of  living  and  sentient  beings  united  at  the  same  mo- 
ment in  one  gay  sensation,  one  joyous  activity !  But 
awful  indeed  is  the  same  appearance  in  a  multitude 
of  rational  beings,  our  fellow-men,  in  whom  too  the 
effect  is  produced  not  so  much  by  the  external  occa- 
ston  as  from  the  active  quality  of  their  own  thoughts. 
I  had  walked  from  Goitingen  in  the  year  1799,  to 
witness  the  arrival  of  the  Queen  of  Prussia,  on  her 
visit  to  the  Baron  Von  Hartzberg's  seat,  five  miles 


from  the  University.  The  spacious  outer  court  of  the 
palace  was  crowded  with  men  and  women,  a  sea  of 
heads,  with  a  number  of  children  rising  out  of  it 
from  their  fathers'  shoulders.  After  a  buzz  of  two 
hours'  expectation,  the  avant-courier  rode  at  full  speed 
into  the  Court  At  the  loud  cracks  of  his  long  whip 
and  the  trampling  of  his  horse's  hoofs,  the  universal 
shock  and  thrill  of  emotion — I  have  not  language  to 
convey  it— expressed  as  it  was  in  such  manifol 
looks,  gestures,  and  attitudes,  yet  with  one  and  the 
same  feeling  in  the  eyes  of  all !  Recovering  from 
the  first  inevitable  contagion  of  sympathy,  I  involun- 
tarily exclaimed,  though  in  a  language  to  myself 
alone  intelligible,  "O  man!  ever  nobler  than  thy 
circumstances!  Spread  but  the  mist  of  obscure  feel- 
ing over  any  form,  and  even  a  woman  incapable  of 
blessing  or  of  injury  to  thee  shall  be  welcomed  with 
an  intensity  of  emotion  adequate  to  the  reception  of 
the  Redeemer  of  the  world !" 

To  a  creature  so  highly,  so  fearfully  gifted,  who, 
alienated  as  he  is  by  a  sorcery  scarcely  less  mysteri 
ous  than  the  nature  on  which  it  is  exercised,  yet  like 
the  fabled  son  of  Jove  in  the  evil  day  of  his  sensual 
bewitchment,  lifts  the  spindles  and  distaffs  of  Om- 
phaJe  with  the  arm  of  a  giant.  Truth  is  self-restora- 
tion :  for  that  which  is  the  correlative  of  Truth,  the 
existence  of  absolute  life,  is  the  only  object  which 
can  attract  towards  it  the  whole  depth  and  mass  of 
his  fluctuating  Being,  and  alone  therefore  can  uuile 
Calmness  with  Elevation.  But  it  must  be  Truth 
without  alloy  and  unsophisticated.  It  is  by  the  agency 
of  indistinct  conceptions,  as  the  counterfeits  of  the 
Ideal  and  Transcendent,  that  evil  and  vanity  exercise 
their  tyranny  on  the  feelings  of  man.  The  Powers 
of  Darkness  are  politic  if  not  wise ;  but  surely  nothing 
can  be  more  irrational  in  the  pretended  children 
of  Light,  than  to  enlist  themselves  under  the  banners 
of  Truth,  and  yet  rest  their  hopes  on  an  alliance  with 
Delusion. 

Among  the  numerous  artifices,  by  which  austere 
truths  are  to  be  softened  down  into  palatable  false- 
hoods, and  Virtue  and  Vice,  like  the  atoms  of  Epicu- 
rus, to  receive  that  insensible  dinamen  which  is  to 
make  them  meet  each  other  half  way,  I  have  an 
especial  dislike  to  the  expression,  Pious  Frauds. 
Piety  indeed  shrinks  from  the  very  phrase,  as  an  at- 
tempt to  mix  poison  with  the  cup  of  Blessing :  while 
the  expediency  of  the  measures  which  this  phrase 
was  framed  to  recommend  or  palliate,  appears  more 
and  more  suspicious,  as  the  range  of  our  experience 
widens,  and  our  acquaintance  with  the  records  of 
History  becomes  more  extensive  and  accurate.  One 
of  the  most  seductive  arguments  of  Infidelity  grounds 
itself  on  the  numerous  passages  in  the  works  of  the 
Christian  Fathers,  asserting  the  lawfulness  of  Deceit 
for  a  good  purpose.  That  the  Fathers  held,  almost 
without  exception, "  That  wholly  without  breach  of 
duty  it  is  allowed  to  the  Teachers  and  heads  of  the 
Christian  Church  to  employ  artifices,  to  intermix 
falsehoods  with  truths,  and  especially  to  deceive  the 
enemies  of  the  faith,  provided  only  they  hereby  serve 
the  interests  of  Truth  and  the  advantage  of  mar> 
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kind,"*  it  lbs  unwilling  confeaaion  of  Ribof  :  {Pro-  J  at  light,  the  whole  question  of  moral  obligation  » 
gram,  de  Oecmomia  falnim.)  Si  Jerom.ns  bs  Bliown  ipeelmg  the  communication  of '  Truth,  in  enema 
by  'he  citiuona  uf  thia  learned  Theologian,  boldly  ]  condition.  I  would  Tain  obviate  all  apfmhrna 
attribute*  thia  wtmagcmtat  {faltiiattm  dupemalicam)  |  cither  of  my  incaulion  on  tbe  one  band,  or  of  am  ; 
even  to  the  ApoatJos  themaelve*.  Bui  why  apeak  I :  aincere  reserve  on  Ibe  other,  by  pforins;  ihat  ft 
of  iba  ad  vantage  given  10  ihe  opponent!  of  Christian-  more  strictly  vie  adhere  lo  tbe  Ltttrr  of  the  aai 
ityl  Ala*!  to  Ihii  doctrine  chiefly,  and  lo  the  prac-  law  in  this  reapect,  the  more  completely  thai!  n 
urea  derived  from  iL  we  mutt  attribute  the  utler  reconcile  Ibe  law  wilb  prudence; 
corruption  of  the  Religion  itself  fur  eu  many  agea.  and    purity  in  the  principle  without    mu 

world.     By  a  system  of  accommodating  Truth   lo    countrymen  a>  a  Friend,  if  I  might  not  jiMiit  it 

Falsehood,   the    Paaton  of  the   Church   gradually  '  aaaumpuon  of  thai  sacred   ti  " 

changed  the  III*  and  light  of  Ihedoepei  into  the  very    veracity,  by  open-hearted nea 

Riipentitiom  which  they  were  commissioned  In  die-    delusive,  may  " 

perae.  and   Ifana   paganized  Chrinrianhv  in  order  lo    aelf  a  soireresa.  may  pilch 

Otne{ra  Paganism.     At  lliia  very  hour  Europe  gruans    gmund.     But  llappineia  (01 


So  much  in  proof  and  eiemplrlicalkm  of  the  pro- 
bable expediency  of  piuus  deception,  as  auESfsled  by 
in  known  and  recorded  ajajranenoe*.     An  honest 

mirk  ln"i  tver.  posj.,\*i^  rs  clcjn  t  hi^lit  Jhnn  that  of 
History.  He  fauna,  that  by  sacrificing  ihe  law  of 
hii  reaaon  tu  the  maiim  of  pretended  prudi 


fa  tbe  la 


i  of  th 


to  wield  it.    The  dul 
moral   being,  are   the  groun 
other  duliea;  and  to  ret  our 
self  fora  good  purpose,  imp] 

who  should  havo  proposed  I 

ju*.  in  order  to  furnish  fuel  ft 
its  alien.  Truth.  Virtue  a 
distinguished  from  each  other 
They  tubaiil  by  a  mutual  co-inherani 


■aliiion  uf  all 
■irife  with  il- 

le  celebrated 
uple  of  Ephe- 


■  Will  ycsrif.il;  ■  :■ 


Will-Bdso)  ci 


ih  for  : 


eknowt 


i  foundatiro.    ; 


self  insulted  by  an  un»urcessful  attempt  »  {n 
him  ;  and  halea  and  desptaea  the  town  who  h*J 
tempted  it.  What  place  llien  is  left  ui  the  bam 
Virtue  to  build  on,  if  in  any  case  are  may  dare  pc 
tiso  on  olhen  what  we  should  feel  aa  a  msti  i 
conremptuoui  wrong  in  our  own  person;  '  En 
parent  possesses  Ihe  opportunity  of  obscnin*  la 
deeply  children  reaetit  Ihe  injury  uf  a  dclusisa:  ■ 
if  men  laugh  at  Ihe  falsehood*  thai  were  imposed 
themselves  during  their  childhood,  it  a  becaur  u>fi 
ire  not  good  and  w 


e  the  ■■ 


ighlful   sensibility  Ihat   < 
■If-oonsciouincsa.  which  Nan 
'  their  animal   tile.     Ingratitude,   • 
trdneaa  of  heart,  all  II 
c  ungrateful  to  others  only  when  they  have  eaaasl 
look  back  on  their  former  selves  with  joy  and  H 
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Alas!  the  pernicious  influence  of  this  lax  morality  ex- 
tends from  the  nursery  and  the  school  to  the  cabinet  and 
senate.  It  is  a  common  weakness  with  men  in  power, 
'who  have  used  dissimulation  successfully,  to  form  a 
passion  for  the  use  of  it,  dupes  to  the  love  of  duping ! 
A  pride  is  flattered  by  these  lies.  He  who  fancies 
that  he  must  be  perpetually  stooping  down  to  the  pre- 
judices of  his  fellow-creatures,  is  perpetually  remind- 
ing and  re-assuring  himself  of  his  own  vast  superior- 
ity to  them.  But  no  real  greatness  can  long  co-exist 
with  deceit  The  whole  faculties  of  man  must  be 
exerted  in  order  to  noble  energies ;  and  he  who  is  not 
earnestly  sincere  lives  in  but  half  his  being,  self  mu- 
tilated, self-paralyzed. 

The  latter  part  of  the  proposition,  which  has  drawn 
*ne  into  this  discussion,  that  I  mean  in  which  the  mo- 
rality of  intentional  falsehood  is  asserted,  may  safely 
be  trusted  to  the  Reader's  own  moral  sense.    Is  it  a 
groundless  apprehension,  that  the  patrons  and  admi- 
rers of  such  publications  may  receive  the  punishment 
of  their  indiscretion  in  the  conduct  of  their  sons  and 
daughters  ?    The  suspicion  of  methodism  must  be  ex- 
pected by  every  man  of  rank  and  fortune,  who  car- 
ries his  examination  respecting  the  books  which  are 
to  lie  on  his  breakfast-table,  farther  than  to  their  free- 
dom from  gross  verbal  indecencies,  and  broad  avow- 
als of  atheism  in  the  title-page.    For  the  existence  of 
an  intelligent  first  cause  may  be  ridiculed  in  the  notes 
of  one  poem,  or  placed  doubtfully  as  one  of  two  or 
three  possible  hypotheses,  in  the  very  opening  of  an- 
other poem,  and  both  be  considered  as  works  of  safe 
promiscuous  reading  "virginibus  puerisque:"  and 
this  ton  by  many  a  father  of  a  family,  who  would  hold 
himself  culpable  in  permitting  his  child  to  form  hab- 
its of  familiar  acquaintance  with  a  person  of  loose 
habits,  and  think  it  even  criminal  to  receive  into  his 
house  a  private  tutor  without  a  previous  inquiry  con- 
cerning his  opinions  and  principles,  as  well  as  his 
manners  and  outward  conduct    How  little  I  am  an 
enemy  to  free  inquiry  of  the  boldest  kind,  and  where 
the  authors  have  differed  the  most  widely  from  my 
own  convictions  and  the  general  faith  of  mankind, 
provided  only,  the  enquiry  be  conducted  with  that 
seriousness,  which  naturally  accompanies  the  love  of 
truth,  and  that  it  is  evidently  intended  for  the  perusal 
of  those  only,  who  may  be  presumed  to  be  capable 
of  weighing  the  arguments,  I  shall  have  abundant 
occasion  of  proving  in  the  course  of  this  work.    Quin 
ipm  phUosophia  talibus  e  ditputationibut  non  nisi  ben- 
f/irium  recipit.    Nam  si  vera  proponit  homo  ingenio- 
ftn  vrrifatisque  amans,  nova  ad  earn  accetsio  fiet :  tin 
fal*a,  rr/iUatione  eorum  priores  tanto  magis  stabilien- 
tur*    Uaulali  SysL  Cosm.  p.  42. 

thi  y,  »»ut  clouds  sailing  under  clouds  which  impress  shadows 
upon  shadows  7 

Fungum  pelle  procul,  jubeo !  nam  quid  mini  fungo  1 
Conreaiunl  sfomacho  non  minus  ista  suo. 

I  «Rf  always  pleased  with  the  moUo  placed  under  the  figure 
of  the  Rosemary  in  old  Ilerbals : 

Sua,  apage!  Hand  tibo  spiro. 

*  ( TransUt «•».)— MoreoTer,  Philosophy  itself  cannot  but 


The  assertion,  that  truth  is  often  no  less  dangerous 
than  falsehood,  sounds  less  offensively  at  the  first 
hearing,  only  because  it  hides  its  deformity  in  an 
equivocation,  or  double  meaning  of  the  word  truth. 
What  may  be  rightly  affirmed  of  truth,  used  as  sy- 
nonymous with  verbal  accuracy,  is  transferred  to  it 
in  its  higher  sense  of  veracity.  By  verbal  truth  we 
mean  no  more  than  the  correspondence  of  a  given 
fact  to  given  words.  In  moral  truth,  we  involve  like- 
wise the  intention  of  the  speaker,  that  his  words 
should  correspond  to  his  thoughts  in  the  sense  in 
which  he  expects  them  to  be  understood  by  others : 
and  in  this  latter  import  we  are  always  supposed  to 
use  the  word,  whenever  we  speak  of  truth  absolutely, 
or  as  a  possible  subject  of  a  moral  merit  or  demerit 
It  is  verbally  true,  that  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  it  is 
written :  "  As  is  the  good,  so  is  the  sinner,  and  he 
that  sweareth  as  he  that  feareth  an  oath.  A  man 
hath  no  better  thing  under  the  sun,  than  to  eat,  and 
to  drink,  and  to  be  merry.  For  there  is  one  event 
unto  all :  the  living  know  that  they  shall  die,  but  the 
dead  know  not  any  thing,  neither  have  they  any  more 
a  reward."  But  be  who  should  repeat  these  words, 
with  this  assurance,  to  an  ignorant  man  in  the  hour 
of  his  temptation,  lingering  at  the  door  of  the  ale- 
house, or  hesitating  as  to  the  testimony  required  of 
him  in  the  court  of  justice,  would,  spite  of  this  verbal 
truth,  be  a  liar,  and  the  murderer  of  his  brother's  con- 
science. Veracity,  therefore,  not  mere  accuracy ;  to 
convey  truth,  not  merely  to  say  it ;  is  the  point  of 
duty  in  dispute :  and  the  only  difficulty  in  the  mind 
of  an  honest  man  arises  from  the  doubt,  whether  more 
than  veracity  (i.  e.  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth) 
is  not  demanded  of  him  by  the  law  of  conscience ; 
whether  it  does  not  exact  simjUicity ;  that  is,  the  truth 
only,  and  the  whole  truth.  If  we  can  solve  this  dif- 
ficulty, if  we  can  determine  the  conditions  under 
which  the  law  of  universal  reason  commands  the 
communication  of  the  tnith  independently  of  conse- 
quences altogether,  we  shall  then  be  enabled  to  judge 
whether  there  is  any  such  proliability  of  evil  conse- 
quences from  such  communication,  as  can  justify  the 
assertion  of  its  occasional  criminality,  as  can  perplex 
us  in  the  conception,  or  disturb  us  in  the  performance, 
of  our  duty. 

The  conscience,  or  effective  reason,  commands  the 
design  of  conveying  an  adequate  notion  of  the  thing 
spoken  of,  when  this  is  practicable:  but  at  all  events 
a  right  notion,  or  none  at  all-  A  school-master  is 
under  the  necessity  of  teaching  a  certain  rule  in 
simple  arithmetic  empirically,  (do  so  and  so,  and  the 
sum  will  always  prove  true)  the  necessary  truth  of 
the  rule  (i.  e.  that  the  rule  having  been  adhered  to, 
the  sum  must  always  prove  true)  requiring  a  know- 
ledge of  the  higher  mathematics  for  its  demonstra- 
tion. He,  however,  conveys  a  right  notion,  though 
he  cannot  convey  the  adequate  one. 

derive  benefit  from  such  discussions.  For  if  a  man  of  genius 
and  a  lover  of  Truth  brings  just  position*  before  the  Public, 
there  is  a  fresh  accession  to  the  stock  of  Philosophic  Insight ; 
but  if  erroneous  positions,  the  former  Truths  will  by  the  con- 
futation be  established  so  much  the  more  firmly. 
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n.J^oJ.>  «pra  *J»  «0()i(ii,  tier,  y2  (7* Jim  t»« 
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IIuUCLtTUS  apwl 


iii.  A?d.  p.  216.) 
Gtnnl  KowWie  .od  nidi  Tika 


ii  ui  silence  ithc 


e  then.  What  ii  necoMry  h 
luie,  and  whal  may  allowably  accompany, 
though  innrinjiuile  nolion f  And  eefondly,  « 
the  circumsisiKTs,  1mm  which  we  may  dedi 
impracticability  of  conveying  even  n  right 
[lie  presence  or  absence  or  which  rircumiti 
therefore  becomes  our  duly  to  oreertnin  I  In 
to  ihe   first  qneation.  Ihi 

to  convey  Ihe  truth  only 


tba  breach  of  them.  &  It  is  further  required,  *a 
tha  aupuoaurl  error  lhall  not  be  such  as  will  pun' 
or  materially  virisle  Ihe  imperfect  nA.  in  h 
nicaring  which  we  had  ud  willingly,  though  not  jb 
hapa  unwittingly,  aeaiaimtd  it  A  Barbarian  n  ■ 
atnicted  in  the  power  and  intelligence  of  the  In&ar 
Being  as  In  be  left  wholly  ignorant  of  hie  rami  if 
tributes,  would  have  acquired  none  bat  enoima 
notions  area  of  the  former.  At  the  vety  ban  at 
would  gain  only  a  theory  to  satiny  hie  cunoaity  ar±: 
but  more  probably,  would  deduce  the  belief  eft 
Moloch  or  a  Bui.  (Foe  the  idem  of  an  brer** 
invisible  Being  natunilly  produces  term-  in  tit  and 
of  aninatrncted  and  unprotected  man.  and  witti  *rn» 
there  will  be  associated  whatever  had  bees  mci> 

proved  by  the  Mythology  or  all  barbarous  dsdopl 
Tbia  mtut  be  Ihe  one  with  all  organized  niar;  n* 
compooenl  parO  derive  their  significance  inm  ft* 
idea,  of  Ihe  whole.  Balingbroke  removed  Lore,  As. 
lice,  and  Choice,  from  Power  and  fnleihgenn.sal 
pretended  to  have  left  unimpaired  the  cwmmmif 
a  Deity.  He  might  u  eonaiatentlv  hare  narerraal 
tha  optic  nerve,  and  then  eicoaed  himself  bv  iffin* 
ing,  lhai  he  had,  however,  not  touched  the  ere. 

The  third  condition  of  a  right  though  inadeqae 
notion  is,  that  the  error  occasioned  be  greatly  <K> 
weighed  by  the  importance  of  the  truth  couubbb- 
caied.  The  rustic  would  have  little  reaaoo  to  Ass* 
the  philoaopher.  who  should  give  him  troe  coon?- 
Iks*  of  ihe  folly  of  believing  in  ghosts,  oneat 
dreams.  Ac.  al  the  price  of  abandoning  hit  fatti  i 
Providenre  and  in  the  roniinued  eunence  of  ha 
fellow-creatures  after  their  death.  The  teeth  nf  tar 
old  serpent  planted  hy  the  Codrnuse*  of  Fnsra 
literature,  under  Lewis  XV.  produced  a 
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acknowledged  beasts  should  first  act,  and  next  suffer 
themselves  to  be  treated  as  beasts.  We  judge  by 
comparison.  To  exclude  the  great  is  to  magnify  the 
little.  The  disbelief  of  essential  wisdom  and  good- 
ness, necessarily  prepares  the  imagination  for  the 
supremacy  of  cunning  with  malignity.  Folly  and 
vice  have  their  appropriate  religions,  as  well  as  vir- 
tue and  true  knowledge ;  and  in  some  way  or  other 
Jbols  will  dance  round  the  golden  calf,  and  wicked 
men  beat  their  timbrels  and  kettle-drums 

To  Moloch,  horrid  kiof ,  besmeared  with  blood 
Of  human  sacrifice  and  pareot't  tears. 

My  feelings  have  led  me  on,  and  in  my  illustration 

I  had  almost  lost  from  my  view  the  subject  to  be 

illustrated.    One  condition  yet  remains:    that  the 

error  foreseen  shall  not  be  of  a  kind  to  prevent  or 

impede  the  after  acquirement  of  that  knowledge 

1  which  will  remove  it    Observe,  how  graciously 

Nature  instructs  her  human  children.    She  cannot 

1  give  us  the  knowledge  derived  from  sight  without 

'  occasioning  us  at  first  to  mistake  images  of  reflection 

1  for  substances.    But  the  very  consequences  of  the 

r  delusion  lead  inevitably  to  its  detection ;  and  out  of 

'  the  ashes  of  the  error  rises  a  new  flower  of  know- 

*  ledge.  We  not  only  see,  but  are  enabled  to  discover 
!  by  what  means  we  see.  So  too  we  are  under  the 
1  necessity,  in  given  circumstances,  of  mistaking  a 
'  square  for  a  round  object :  but  ere  the  mistake  can 
'■  have  any  practical  consequences,  it  is  not  only  re- 

-  moved,  but  its  removal  gives  us  the  symbol  of  a 
new   lact,  that  of  distance.    In  a  similar  train  of 

-  thought,  though  more  fancifully,  I  might  have  eluci- 

*  dated  the  preceding  condition,  and  have  referred  our 
'  hurrying  enlighteners  and  revolutionary  amputators 
'  to  the  gentleness  of  Nature,  in  the  oak  and  the 

beech,  the  dry  foliage  of  which  she  pushes  off  only 
'  by  the  propulsion  of  the  new  buds,  that  supply  its 
'  place.     My  friends !   a  clothing  even  of  withered 

leaves  is  better  than  bareness. 

Having  thus  determined  the  nature  and  conditions 
of  a  right  notion,  it  remains  to  determine  the  circum- 
stances which  tend  to  render  the  communication  of  it 
irnpnf  tieable,  and  oblige  us  of  course,  to  abstain  from 
the  attempt — oblige  us  not  to  convey  falsehood  under 
'he  pretext  of  saying  truth.  These  circumstances,  it 
!*  plain,  mti«t  consist  either  in  natural  or  moral  impc- 
limenis*  The  former,  including  the  obvious  grada- 
ioixs  <>f  constitutional  insensibility  and  derangement, 
»rerj'ide  all  temptation  to  misconduct,  as  well  as  all 
wobahility  of  ill -consequences  from  accidental  over- 
•ghi.  on  the  part  of  the  communicator.  For  other- 
vise  i.<*  it  with  the  impediments  from  moral  causes. 
rhe*o  demand  all  the  attention  and  forecast  of  the 
genuine  lovers  of  truth  in  the  matter,  the  manner, 
irul  the  time  of  their  communications,  public  and 
>rivate:  and  these  are  the  onlinary  materials  of  the 
rain  and  the  factious,  determine  them  in  the  choice 
>f  their  audiences  and  of  their  arguments,  and  to 
puch  argument  give  powers  not  its  own.  They  are 
distinguishable  into  two  sources,  the  slreunw  from 
which,  however,  must  often  become  confluent,  viz. 
tuutlrances  from  ignorance  (I  here  use  the  word  in 
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relation  to  the  habits  of  reasoning  as  well  at  to  the 
previous  knowledge  requisite  for  the  due  comprehen- 
sion of  the  subject)  and  hindrances  from  predominant 
passions.* 

From  both  these  the  law  of  conscience  commands 
us  to  abstain,  because  such  being  the  ignorance  and 
such  the  passions  of  the  supposed  auditors,  we  ought 
to  deduce  the  impracticability  of  conveying  not  only 
adequate  but  even  right  notions  of  our  own  convic- 
tions: much  less  does  it  permit  us  to  avail  ourselves  of 
the  causes  of  this  impracticability  in  order  to  procure 
nominal  proselytes,  each  of  whom  will  have  a  differ- 
ent, and  all  a  false,  conception  of  those  notions  that 
were  to  be  conveyed  for  their  truth's  sake  alone. 
Whatever  is  (or  but  for  some  defect  in  our  moral  cha- 
racter would  have  been)  foreseen  as  preventing  the 
conveyance  of  our  thoughts,  makes  the  attempt  an 
act  of  self-contradiction:  and  whether  the  faulty 
cause  exist  in  our  choice  of  unfit  words  or  our  choice 
of  unfit  auditors,  the  result  is  the  same  and  so  is  the 
guilt  We  have  voluntarily  communicated  falsehood. 

Thus  (without  reference  to  conseqveiices,  if  only 
one  short  digression  be  excepted)  from  the  sole  prin- 
ciple of  self-consistence  or  moral  integrity,  we  have 
evolved  the  clue  of  right  reason,  which  we  are 
hound  to  follow  in  the  communication  of  truth. 
Now  then  we  appeal  to  the  judgment  and  experi- 
ence of  the  reader,  whether  he  who  most  faithfully 
adheres  to  the  letter  of  the  law  of  conscience  will 
not  likewise  act  in  the  strictest  correspondence  to  the 
maxims  of  prudence  and  sound  policy.  I  am  at  least 
unable  to  recollect  a  single  instance,  either  in  history 
or  in  my  personal  experience,  of  a  preponderance  of 
injurious  consequences  from  the  publication  of  any 
truth,  under  the  observance  of  the  moral  conditions 
above  stated:  much  less  can  I  even  imagine  any 
case,  in  which  truth,  as  truth,  can  be  pernicious. 
But  if  the  asserter  of  the  indifferency  of  truth  and 
falsehood  in  their  own  natures,  attempt  to  justify  his 
position  by  confining  the  word  truth,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  the  correspondence  of  given  words  to  given 
facts,  without  reference  to  the  total  impression  left  by 
such  words ;  what  is  this  more  than  to  as»ert,  that 
articulated  sounds  are  things  of  moral  indifferency  ? 
and  that  we  may  relate  a  fact  accurately  and  never- 
theless deceive  grossly  and  wickedly  ?  Blifll  related 
accurately  Tom  Jones's  riotous  joy  during  his  bene- 
factor's illness,  only  omitting  that  this  joy  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  physician's  having  pronounced  him  out 
of  danger.  Blifil  was  not  the  less  a  liar  for  being  an 
accurate  matter-of-fact  liar.  Tcll-trufhs  in  the  service 
of  falsehood  we  find  every  where,  of  various  names 
I  and  various  occupations,  from  the  clilcrly-young 
!  women  that  discus*  the  love-affairs  of  their  friends 
and  acquaintance  at  the  village  tea-tables,  to  the  ano- 
nymous calumniators  of  literary  merit  in  reviews,  and 
the  more  daring  malignants,  who  dole  out  discon- 
tent, innovation  and  panic,  in  political  journals:  and 
a  most  pernicious  race  of  liars  they  are !  But  who 
ever  doubted  it  ?  Why  should  our  moral  feelings  be 
shocked,  and  the  holiest  words  with  all  their  vene- 


•  See  the  Author' ■  Second  Lay  Sermon. 
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mble  anoCTation*  be  profundi,  in  order  to  bring  forth 
11  Trurmn  r     liul  Ihui  il  it  for  the  mugt  pari  with  the 

1  W  mU  .nn,  thai  word,  will  aww  U>  muar  ■  •* 

hold  nixl  original  ihinker,  they  are  Iklte  even  to  ab- 
lurdity;  and  the  «en»e  in  whirh  Ihey  are  true  and 

harmlow,  ronveya  hi  mere  ■  rcuiam.  thnT  it  even  hor- 

on  Iho  other  Bind.  IhK  «.  The  dum»  of  the  «-d  ■«  B» 

ml  led  upin  in  nnntlie  r  place 


wnrda  n  meaning,  in  which  the  nun 

mnnnrchim 

of 

TmT  our  elder  writer*,  to  Jeremy  Taylor  inch 

their  political   oj>|»:ientB  would  admit   them  10 

bfl 

>iva>  quatrd  k>  exreia,  il  would  be  the  Ten  blind™* 

(liangc,  or  stimulant,  limbing  to  Hatter  the  pride 

lioned,  nhnae  worka  might  be  chamrlerind  in  it 

kindle  (he  poaaioni  of  the  populace. 

worth  of  Milton,  »•-»  paniiyaTnoT  citation*,  (aapnk 
metaphor*,  and  aphorlaming  pedantry."  Onlariidv 

■" 

with  an  aniiety  that  offtncln  in  ihe  contrary  rim*. 

ESSAY  VIL 

Yet  it  ia  the  beauty  and  independent  north  of  ibi  n 



tatiotu  for  more  lhan  their  apprupnatef»  mtri 
have  made  Johnann'a  Dirtionnrr  popular  evre  »  i 

muling  bunk — and  the  mutb*  with  the  innxm 

3,™  mTbI  Jdiui™"™"r(«w  "lu« 

LV'u™!™ 

urn 

of  them  are  known  ni  add   rntwidernblr  to  the  <>1a 

ofiheSpectolor.     With  this  conviction  1  hair  aim 

fa«Si>>  mtoVi  AummitiiHCiintm  M»Mw 

*  R**™*" 

tin  for  the  Friend     and  of  l*ra  Bona*      *    ft    II 

■e  mywlt'  wuh  the  Ihnoy.  now  that  I  *■ 
!  have  mm]  from  oblision  ihe  only  oirikim  patafia 
I  a  whole  volume,  and  ttoiv  that  I  may  have  atintW 
i    notice  to  a  writer  undeservedly 

Id  be  attributed  to  a  ailly  amhiiioo  in  the  <Ua*v 

■f  having  been  to  anuairdi  an*  at 
myself  by  th< 
foolish,  il  ia  at  ihe  aw  aai 
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have  to  my  knowledge  been  sold  by  travelling  ped- 
lars in  villages  and  farm-houses,  not  only  in  a  form 
which  placed  them  within  the  reach  of  the  narrowest 
means,  but  sold  at  a  price  less  than  their  prime  cost, 
and  doubtless  thrown  in  occasionally  as  the  make- 
weight in  a  bargain  of  pins  and  stay-tape.    Shall  I  be 
told,  that  the  publishers  and  reverend  authorizes  of 
these  base  and  vulgar  delusions  had  exerted  no  choice 
as  to  the  purchasers  and  readers  ?    But  waiving  this, 
or  rather  having  first  pointed  it  out,  as  an  important 
exception,  we  further  reply :  that  if  the  Author  have 
clearly  and  rightly  established  in  his  own  mind  the 
class  of  readers,  to  which  he  means  to  address  his 
communications ;  and  if  both  in  this  choice,  and  in 
the  particulars  of  the  manner  and  matter  of  his  work, 
.  he  conscientiously  observes  all  the  conditions  which 
,  reason  and  conscience  have  been  shown  to  dictate, 
in  relation  to  those  for  whom  the  work  was  designed ; 
.  he  will,  in  most  instances,  have  effected  his  design 
,  and  realized  the  desired  circumscription.    The  poe- 
,  thumous  work  of  Spinoza  (Ethica  ordine  geometrico 
t  demons*  rata)  may,  indeed,  accidentally  fall  into  the 
hands  of  an  incompetent  reader.    Rut,  (not  to  men- 
tion, that  it  is  written  in  a  dead  language)  it  will  be 
entirely  harmless,  because  it  must  needs  be  utterly 
unintelligible.    I  venture  to  assert,  that  the  whole 
first  book,  De  Deo,  might  be  read  in  literal  English 
translation  to  any  congregation  in  the  kingdom,  and 
that  no  individual,  who  had  not  been  habituated  to 
die  strictest  and  most  laborious  processes  of  reason- 
ing, would  even  suspect  its  orthodoxy  or  piety,  how- 
ever heavily  the  few  who  listened  would  complain 
of  its  obscurity  and  want  of  interest 

This,  it  may  be  objected,  is  an  extreme  case.    But 
it  is  not  so  for  the  present  purpose.    We  are  speaking 
of  the   probability  of  injurious  consequences  from 
the  communication  of  Truth.    This  I  have  denied, 
if  the  right  means  have  been  adopted,  end  the  neces- 
sary conditions  adhered  to,  for  its  actual  communica- 
tion.    Now  the  truths  conveyed  in  a  book  are  either 
evident  of  themselves,  or  such  as  require  a  train  of 
deductions  of  proof:  end    the  latter  will  be  cither 
such  as  are  authorized  and  generally  received ;  or 
such  as  are  in  opposition  to  received  and  authorized 
opinions;  or  lastly,  truths  presented  for  the  appro- 
priate test  of  examination,  and  still  under  trial  (adhuc 
tub  lite.)    Of  this  latter  class  I  affirm,  that  in  neither 
of  the  three  sorts  can  an  instance  be  brought  of  a 
preponderance  of  ill-consequences,  or  even  of  an 
equilibrium  of  advantage  and  injur}',  from  a  work  in 
winch  the  understanding  alone  has  been  appealed 
to,  by  results  fairly  deduced  from  just  premises,  in 
terms  strictly  appropriate.    Alas!  legitimate  reason- 
ing w  impossible  without  severe  thinking,  and  think- 
ing is  neither  an  easy  or  amusing  employment.    The 
reader,  who  would  follow  a  close  reasoncr  to  the 
summit  and  absolute  principle  of  any  one  important 
subject,  has  chosen  a  Chamois-hunter  for  his  guide. 
Our  guide  will,  indeed,  take  us  the  shortest  way, 
will  save  us  many  a  wearisome  and  perilous  wan- 
dering, and  warn  us  of  many  a  mock  road  that  had 
formerly  led  himself  to  the  brink  of  chasms  and 
precipices,  or  at  best  in  on  idle  circle  to  the  spot 


from  whence  he  started.  But  he  cannot  carry  ua 
on  his  shoulders :  we  must  strain  our  own  sinews, 
as  he  has  strained  his ;  and  make  firm  footing  on  the 
smooth  rock  for  ourselves,  by  the  blood  of  toil  from 
our  own  feet.  Examine  the  journals  of  our  humane 
and  zealous  missionaries  in  Hindostan.  How  often 
and  how  feelingly  do  they  describe  the  difficulty  of 
making  the  simplest  chain  of  reasoning  intelligible  to 
the  ordinary  natives :  the  rapid  exhaustion  of  their 
whole  power  of  attention,  and  with  what  pain  and  dis- 
tressful effort  it  is  exerted,  while  it  lasts.  Yet  it  is 
among  this  class,  that  the  hideous  practices  of  self-tor- 
ture chiefly,  indeed  almost  exclusively,  prevail.  O  if 
folly  were  no  easier  than  wisdom,  it  being  often  so 
very  much  more  grievous,  how  certainly  might  not 
these  miserable  men  be  converted  to  Christianity  ? 
But  alas!  to  swing  by  hooks  passed  through  the 
back,  or  to  walk  on  shoes  with  nails  of  iron  pointed 
upward  on  the  soles,  all  this  is  so  much  less  difficult, 
demands  so  very  inferior  an  exertion  of  the  will 
than  to  think,  and  by  thought  to  gain  Knowledge 
and  Tranquillity ! 

It  is  oot  true,  that  ignorant  persons  have  no  notion 
of  the  advantages  of  Truth  and  Knowledge.  They 
confess,  they  see  those  advantages  in  the  conduct, 
the  immunities,  and  the  superior  powers  of  the  pos- 
sessors. Were  these  attainable  by  Pilgrimages  the 
most  toilsome,  or  Penances  the  most  painful,  we 
should  assuredly  have  as  many  Pilgrims  and  as  many 
Self-tormentors  in  the  service  of  true  Religion  and 
Virtue,  as  now  exist  under  the  tyranny  of  Papal  or 
Brahman  superstition.  This  inefficary  of  legitimate 
Reason,  from  the  went  of  fit  objects,  this  its  relative 
weakness  and  how  narrow  at  all  times  its  immediate 
sphere  of  action  must  be,  is  proved  to  us  by  the  im- 
postors of  all  professions.  What,  I  pray,  is  their  for- 
tress, the  rock  which  is  both  their  quarry  and  thoir 
foundation,  from  which  and  on  which  they  are  built  ? 
The  desire  of  arriving  at  the  end  without  the  effort 
of  thought  and  will,  which  are  the  appointed  means. 
Let  us  look  backwards  three  or  four  centuries. 
Then,  as  now,  the  great  mass  of  mankind  were 
governed  by  three  main  wishes,  the  wish  for  vigor 
of  body,  including  the  absence  of  painful  feelings: 
for  wealth,  or  the  power  of  procuring  the  internal 
conditions  of  bodily  enjoyment:  these  during  life — 
and  security  from  pain  and  continuance  of  happiness 
after  death.  Then,  as  now,  men  were  desirous  to 
attain  them  by  some  easier  means  then  those  of 
Temperance,  Industry,  and  strict  Justice.  They 
gladly  therefore  applied  to  the  Priest,  who  could 
ensure  them  happiness  hereafter  without  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties  here;  to  the  lawyer,  who 
could  make  money  a  substitute  for  a  right  cause;  to 
the  Physician,  whose  medicines  promised  to  take  tho 
sting  out  of  the  tail  of  their  sensual  indulgences, 
and  let  them  fondle  and  play  with  vice,  as  with  a 
charmed  serpent;  to  the  Alchemist,  whose  gold- 
tincture  would  enrich  them  without  toil  or  economy; 
and  to  the  Astrologer,  from  whom  they  could  pur- 
chase foresight  without  knowledge  or  reflection. 
The  established  professions  were,  without  exception, 
no  other  than  licensed  modes  of  witchcraft.    The 
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Wixards,  who  would  now  find  their  due  reward  in 
Bridewell,  and  their  appropriate  honors  in  the  pillory, 
sate  then  on  episcopal  thrones,  candidates  for  Saint- 
ship,  and  already  canonized  in  the  belief  of  their  de- 
luded contemporaries;  while  the  one  or  two  real 
teachers  and  Discoverers  of  Truth  wore  exposed  to 
the  hazard  of  fire  and  fagot,  a  dungeon  the  best 
■brine  that  was  vouchsafed  to  a  Roger  Bacon  and  a 
Galileo! 


ESSAY   VIII. 


Pray,  why  is  it,  that  people  say  that  men  are  not  inch  fools 
now-a-dayi  as  they  were  in  the  dayi  of  yore  t  1  would  Tain 
know,  whether  you  would  have  us  understand  by  thii  same 
aaying,  as  indeed  you  logically  may,  that  formerly  men 
were  fools,  and  in  this  generation  are  grown  wise  ?  How 
many  and  what  dispositions  made  them  fools?  How 
many  and  what  dispositions  were  wanting  to  make  'em 
wise?  Why  were  those  fools  1  How  should  these  be 
wise  1  Pray,  how  came  you  to  know  that  men  were  for- 
merly fools  1  How  did  you  find,  that  they  are  now  wisel 
Who  made  them  fools?  Who  in  Heaven's  name  made  us 
wise  ?  Who  d'ye  think  are  most,  thorn  that  loved  mankind 
foolish,  or  those  that  love  it  wise?  How  long  has  it  been 
wise  ?  How  long  otherwise  ?  Whence  proceeded  the  fore- 
going folly  ?  Whence  the  fallowing  wisdom  ?  Why  did 
the  old  folly  end  now  and  no  .later  ?  Why  did  the  modern 
wisdom  begin  now  and  no  sooner  ?  What  were  we  the 
worse  for  the  former  folly  ?  What  (he  better  for  too  suc- 
ceeding wisdom  ?  How  should  the  ancient  folly  have  come 
to  nothing  ?  How  should  this  same  new  wisdom  be  started 
up  and  established  ?  Now  answer  me,  an't  please  you  ! 
FR.  RABELAIS'  Preface  tokis&k  Book. 


Monsters  and  Madmen  canonized,  and  Galileo 
blind  in  a  dungeon !  It  is  not  so  in  our  times.  Hea- 
ven be  praised,  that  in  this  respect,  at  least,  we  nre, 
if  not  better,  yet  better  off  than  our  forefathers.  But 
to  what,  and  to  whom  (under  Providence)  do  we  owe 
the  improvement?  To  any  radical  change  in  the 
moral  affections  of  mankind  in  general  ?  Perhaps  the 
great  majority  of  men  are  now  fully  conscious  that 
they  are  born  with  the  god-like  faculty  of  Reason, 
and  that  it  is  the  business  of  life  to  develope  and 
apply  it  ?  The  Jacob's  ladder  of  Truth,  let  down 
from  heaven,  with  all  its  numerous  rounds,  is  now 
the  common  highway,  on  which  we  are  content  to 
toil  upward  to  the  object  of  our  desires?  We  are 
ashamed  of  expecting  the  end  without  the  means? 
In  order  to  answer  these  questions  in  the  affirmative, 
I  must  have  forgotten  the  Animal  Magnetists;  the 
proselytes  of  Brothers,  and  of  Joanna  Southcot ;  and 
some  hundred  thousand  fanatics  less  original  in  their 
creeds,  but  not  a  whit  more  rational  in  their  ex- 
pectations! I  must  forgot  the  infamous  Empirics, 
whose  advertisements  pollute  and  disgrace  all  our 
Newspapers,  and  almost  paper  the  walla  of  our  cities; 
and  the  vending  of  whose  poisons  and  poisonous 
drams  (with  shame  and  anguish  bo  it  spoken)  support 
a  shop  in  every  market-town?  I  must  forget  that 
Dther  opprobrium  of  the  nation,  that  Mother-vice,  the 
Lottery!  I  must  forget  that  a  numerous  class  plead 
Prudence  for  keeping  their  fellow-men  ignorant  and 
jicapable  of  intellectual  enjoyments,  and  the  Reve- 


nue for  upholding  such  temptations  g*  men  so  igno- 
rant will  not  withstand—yes !  that  even  senators  gni 
officers  of  state  hold  forth  the  Revenue  aa  a  aufficteat 
plea  for  upholding,  at  every  fiftieth  door  throughout 
the  kingdom,  temptations  to  the  most  pernicious 
vices,  which  fill  the  land  with  mourning,  and  fit  the 
laboring  classes  for  sedition  and  religious  fanaticism! 
Above  all  I  must  forget  the  first  years  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  the  millions  throughout  Europe  who 
confidently  expected  the  best  and  choicest  results  of 
Knowledge  and  Virtue,  namely,  liberty  end  univer- 
sal Peace,  from  the  votes  of  a  tumultuous  Assembly 
— that  is,  from  the  mechanical  agitation  of  the  air  in 
a  large  room  at  Paris — and  this  too  in  the  most  light, 
unthinking,  sensual  and  profligate  of  the  European 
nations,  a  nation,  the  very  phrases  of  whose  language 
are  so  composed,  that  they  can  scarcely  speak  with- 
out lying ! — No !  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  Like 
the  man  who  used  to  pull  off  his  hat  with  great  de- 
monstration of  respect  whenever  he  spoke  of  himselC 
we  are  fond  of  styling  our  own  the  enlightened  age: 
though  as  Jortin,  I  think,  has  wittily  remarked,  the 
golden  age  would  be  more  appropriate.  But  in  spite 
of  our  great  scientific  discoveries,  for  which  praise 
be  given  to  whom  the  praise  is  due,  and  in  spite  of 
that  general  indifference  to  all  the  truths  and  all  the 
principles  of  truth,  that  belong  to  our  permanent 
being,  and  therefore  do  not  lie  within  the  sphere  of 
our  senses,  (that  same  indifference  which  makes  tole- 
ration so  easy  a  virtue  with  us,  and  constitutes  nine- 
tenths  of  our  pretended  illumination)  it  still  remains 
the  character  of  the  mass  of  mankind  to  seek  for  die 
attainment  of  their  necessary  ends  by  any  meant 
rather  than  the  appointed  ones ;  and  for  this  cause 
only,  that  the  latter  imply  the  exertion  of  the  Reason 
and  the  Will.  But  of  all  things  this  demands  the 
longest  apprenticeship,  even  an  apprenticeship  from 
Infancy;  which  is  generally  neglected,  because  an 
excellence,  that  may  and  should  belong  to  all  men.  is 
expected  to  come  to  every  man  of  its  own  accord. 

To  whom  then  do  we  owe  our  ameliorated  condi- 
tion? To  the  successive  Few  in  every  age  (more 
indeed  in  one  generation  than  in  another,  but  rela- 
tively to  the  mass  of  mankind  always  few)  who  by 
the  intensity  and  permanence  of  their  action  ha\e 
compensated  for  the  limited  sphere,  within  which  it 
is  at  any  one  time  intelligible ;  and  whose  good  deed* 
posterity  reverence  in  their  result,  though  the  mode, 
in  which  we  repair  the  inevitable  waste  of  time,  and 
the  style  of  our  additions,  too  generally  furnish  a  sad 
■  proof,  how  little  we  understand  the  principles.  I 
appeal  to  the  Histories  of  the  Jewish,  the  Grecian, 
;  and  the  Roman  Republics,  to  the  Records  of  the 
j  Christian  Church,  to  the  History  of  Kurope  from  the 
Treaty  of  Westphalia  (164$).  What  do  they  contain 
but  accounts  of  noble  structures  raised  by  the  \\  imlom 
of  the  few,  and  gradually  undermined  by  the  igrxv 
ranee  and  profligacy  of  the  many  ?  If  therefore  ih 
deficiency  of  good,  which  everywhere  surrounds  u*. 
originate  in  the  general  unfitness  and  aversions  of 
men  to  the  process  of  thought,  that  is,  to  continuous 
reasoning,  it  must  surely  be  absurd  to  apprehend  a 
preponderance  of  evil  from  works  which  cannot  act 
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:  all  eioept  a*  far  as  they  call  the  reasoning  facul- 
M  into  full  co-exertion  with  them. 
Still,  however,  there  are  truths  so  self-evident  or  so 
■mediately  and  palpably  deduced  from  those  that 
re,  or  are  acknowledged  for  such,  that  they  are  at 
ice  intelligible  to  all  men,  who  possess  the  common 
I  vantage*  of  the  social  state ;  although  by  sophistry, 
f  evil  habits,  by  (he  neglect,  false  persuasions,  and 
ipostures  of  an  anti-christian  priesthood  joined  in 
m  conspiracy  with  the  violence  of  tyrannical  gover- 
ns, the  understandings  of  men  may  become  so  dark- 
led and  their  consciences  so  lethargic,  that  there 
ay  arise  a  necessity  for  the  republication  of  these 
aths,  and  this  too  with  a  voice  of  loud  alarm,  and 
ipassioned  warning.  Such  were  the  doctrines  pro- 
aimed  by  the  first  Christians  of  the  Pagan  world ; 
tch  were  the  lightnings  flashed  by  Wickliff,  Hubs, 
other,  Calvin,  Zuinglius,  Fatimer,  &e.  across  the 
apal  darkness ;  and  such  in  our  own  times  the  agi- 
iting  truths,  with  which  Thomas  Clarkson,  and  his 
ccellent  confederates,  the  Quakers,  fought  and  con- 
tend the  legalized  banditti  of  men-stealcrs,  the  nu- 
aroua  and  powerful  perpetrators  and  advocates  of 
ipine,  murder,  and  (of  blacker  guilt  than  either) 
avery.  Truths  of  this  kind  being  indispensable  to 
an,  considered  as  a  moral  being,  are  above  all  ex- 
idience,  all  accidental  consequences :  for  as  sure  as 
od  is  holy,  and  man  immortal,  there  can  be  no  evil  so 
feat  as  the  ignorance  or  disregard  of  them.  It  is  the 
iry  madness  of  mock  prudence  to  oppose  the  re- 
oral  of  a  poisonous  dish  on  account  of  the  pleasant 
toces  or  nutritious  viands  which  would  be  lost  with 
!  The  dish  contains  destruction  to  that,  for  which 
one  we  ought  to  wish  the  palate  to  be  gratified,  or 
te  body  to  be  nourished. 

The  sole  condition,  therefore,  imposed  on  us  by 
e  law  of  conscience  in  these  cases  is.  that  we  em- 
oy  no  unworthy  and  heterogeneous  means  to  realize 
e  necessary  end,  that  we  entrust  the  event  wholly 
the  full  and  adequate  promulgation  of  the  truth, 
id  to  those  generous  affections  which  the  constitu- 
►n  of  our  moral  nature  has  linked  to  the  full  per- 
ption  of  it  Yet  evil  may.  nay  it  will  be  occasioned. 
eak  men  may  take  offence,  and  wicked  men  avail 
»meelves  of  it;  though  we  must  not  attribute  to  the 
ymulgation,  or  to  the  truth  promulgated,  all  the  evil, 
which  wicked  men  (predetermined,  like  the  wolf 
the  fable,  to  create  some  occasion)  may  choose  to 
ike  it  the  pretext.  But  that  there  ever  was  or  ever 
i  be  a  preponderance  of  evil,  I  defy  either  the  His- 
ian  to  instance  or  the  philosopher  to  prove.  "  I^et* 
ly  away,  all  that  chaff  of  light  faith  that  con  fly 
'  at  any  breath  of  temptation ;  the  cleaner  will  the 
te  grain  be  stored  up  in  the  granary  of  the  Lord," 

•  are  entitled  to  say  with  Tertullian :  and  to  ex- 
im  with  heroic  Luther,  "  Scandal t  and  offence ! 

*  AvoIeDt  quantum  roleot  pafesv  lovi*  fidei  quocunque 
ata  tenutimraai !  eo  parior  mun  fro  merit  i  in  borres 
mini  roponetar.  TERTULLIAN. 

¥  AerfvroiM  hia,  Aergerniai  her !  Noth  brieht  Eiwn,  and 
t  kein  Acneroia.  Icb  toll  der  schwachen  Gewinen 
teoao  ao  (am  n  ohne  Gefahr  nwtinor  Seelen  gescheln  mag. 
o  niciit,  to  aoll  ich  roeiner  Seelen  ratben,  ea  art  ere  sich 
ma  dia  caaas  oder  balbe  Well. 


Talk  not  to  me  of  scandal  and  offence.  Need  breaks 
through  stone  walls,  and  recks  not  of  scandal.  It  is 
my  duty  to  spare  weak  consciences  as  far  as  it  may 
be  done  without  hazard  of  my  soul.  Where  not, 
I  must  take  counsel  for  my  soul,  though  half  or  the 
whole  world  should  be  scandalized  thereby." 

Luther  felt  and  preached  and  wrote  and  acted,  as 
beseemed  a  Luther  to  feel  and  utter  and  act.  The 
truths,  which  had  been  outraged,  he  re-proclaimed  in 
the  spirit  of  outraged  truth,  at  the  behest  of  his  con- 
science and  in  the  service  of  the  God  of  truth.  He 
did  his  duty,  come  good,  come  evil :  and  made  no 
question,  on  which  side  the  preponderance  would  be. 
In  the  one  scale  there  was  gold,  and  the  impress 
thereon  the  image  and  superscription  of  the  Univer- 
sal Sovereign.  In  all  the  wide  and  ever-widening 
commerce  of  mind  with  mind  throughout  the  world, 
it  is  treason  to  refuse  it  Can  this  have  a  counter- 
weight ?  The  other  scale  indeed  might  have  seemed 
full  up  to  the  very  balance-yard ;  but  of  what  worth 
and  substance  were  its  contents  ?  Were  they  capable 
of  being  counted  or  weighed  against  the  former? 
The  conscience  indeed  is  already  violated  when  to 
moral  good  or  evil  we  oppose  things  possessing  no 
moral  interest.  Even  if  the  conscience  dared  waive 
this  her  preventive  veto,  yet  before  we  could  con- 
sider the  twofold  results  in  the  relations  of  loss  and 
gain,  it  must  be  known  whether  their  kind  is  the 
same  or  equivalent  They  must  first  be  valued,  and 
then  they  may  be  weighed  or  counted,  if  they  are 
worth  it  But  in  the  particular  case  at  present  before 
us,  the  loss  is  contingent,  and  alien ;  the  gain  essen- 
tial and  the  tree's  own  natural  produce.  The  gain  is 
permanent,  and  spreads  through  all  times  and  places ; 
the  loss  but  temporary,  and,  owing  its  very  being  to 
vice  or  ignorance,  vanishes  at  the  approach  of  know- 
ledge and  moral  improvement  The  gain  reaches  all 
good  men,  belongs  to  all  that  love  light  and  desire  an 
increase  of  light :  to  all  men  of  all  times,  who  thank 
Heaven  for  the  gracious  dawn,  and  expect  the  noon- 
day ;  who  welcome  the  fust  gleams  of  spring,  and 
sow  their  fields  in  confident  faith  of  the  ripening  sum- 
mer and  the  rewarding  harvest-tide !  But  the  loss  is 
confined  to  the  unenlightened  and  the  prejudiced — 
say  rather,  to  the  weak  and  the  prejudiced  of  a  sin- 
gle generation.  The  prejudices  of  one  age  are  con- 
demned even  by  the  prejudiced  of  the  succeeding 
ages :  for  endless  are  the  modes  of  folly,  and  the  fool 
!  joins  with  the  wise  in  passing  sentence  on  all  modes 
I  but  his  own.  Who  cried  out  with  greater  horror 
I  against  the  murderers  of  the  Prophets,  than  those 
•  who  likewise  cried  out,  crucify  him !  crucify  him ! 
The  truth-haters  of  every  future  generation  will  call 
the  truth  haters  of  the  preceding  ages  by  their  true 
names :  for  even  these  the  stream  of  time  carries  on- 
ward. In  fine,  Truth  considered  in  itself  and  in  the 
effects  natural  to  it  may  be  conceived  as  a  gentle 
spring  or  water-source,  warm  from  the  genial  earth, 
and  breathing  up  into  the  snow-drift  that  is  [tiled  over 
and  around  its  outlet.  It  turns  the  ohstacle  in  its 
own  form  and  character,  and  as  it  makes  its  woy  in- 
creases its  stream.  And  should  it  be  arrested  in  its 
course  by  a  chilling  season,  it  suffers  delay,  not  lost, 
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and  waits  only  for  a  change  in  the  wind  to  awaken 
and  again  roll  onwards. 

I  MtnpHci  partem 

Sill  VMOIO  D6IOM 

Fatti  enrri  ©  caouti, 
D'  alto  stupor  son  muti 
Miraodo  al  fonte  ombroto 

II  Po  con  pocbi  onori, 
Poscia  udendo  f  li  onori 
Dell'  urna  awcusta  e  strotta, 
CheM  Adda  cbe'l  Teaino 
Soterchia  in  suo  cammino, 
Che  ampio  al  mar's  affretta 
Cbe  si  epuma,  e  si  suona, 

Che  f  li  si  da  corona  !•       CHIABRERA. 

Literal  Translation.-" The  simple  shepherds  frown  bent 
and  hoary-headed  on  the  snowy  Vesolo.  are  route  with  deep 
astonishment,  gazinf  in  the  overshadowed  fountain  on  the  Po 
with  his  scanty  waters;  then  hearing  of  the  honors  of  his 
confined  and  narrow  urn,  how  he  receives  as  a  sovereign  the 
Adda  and  the  Tesino  in  hi*  course,  how  ample  be  hastens  on 
to  tho  sea,  how  he  foams,  bow  mighty  his  voice,  and  that  to 
him  the  crown  is  assigned.1  * 


ESSAY  IX. 


Great  men  have  lived  among  us.  Heads  that  plann'd 
And  Tongues  that  atter'd  Wisdom— better  none. 

Even  to  doth  Heaven  protect  us ! 

WORDSWORTH. 


In  the  preceding  Number  I  have  explained  the 
good,  that  is,  the  natural  consequences  of  the  promul- 
gation to  all  of  truths  which  all  are  bound  to  know 
and  to  make  known.  The  evils  occasioned  by  it,  with 
few  and  rare  exceptions,  have  their  origin  in  the  at- 
tempts to  suppress  or  pervert  it;  in  the  fury  and  vio- 
lence of  imposture  attacked  or  undermined  in  her 
strong  holds,  or  in  the  extravagances  of  ignorance  and 
credulity  roused  from  their  lethargy,  and  angry  at  the 
medicinal  disturbance — awakening    not   yet  broad 
awnke,  and  thus  blending  the  monsters  of  uneasy 
dreams  with  the  real  objects,  on  which  the  drowsy 
eye  had  alternately  halfopened  and  closed,  again 
hnlf-opened  and  again  closed.    This  re-action  of  de- 
ceit and  superstition,  with  all  the  trouble  and  tumult 
incident,  I  would  compare  to  a  fire  which  bursts  forth 
from  some  stifled  and  fermenting  mass  on  the  first  ad- 
mission of  light  and  air.    It  roars  and  blazes,  and  con- 
verts the  already  spoilt  or  damaged  stuff  with  all  the 
straw  and  straw-like  near  it,  first  into  flame  and  the 
next  moment  into  ashes.    The  fire  dies  away,  the 
ashes  are  scattered  on  all  the  winds,  and  what  began 
in  worthlessness  ends  in  nothingness.    Such  are  the 
evil,  that  is,  the  casual  consequences  of  the  same  pro- 
mulgation. 

It  argues  a  narrow  or  corrupt  nature  to  lose  the 
general  and  lasting  consequences  of  rare  and  virtu- 

*  I  bivb  literal  translations  of  my  poetic  as  well  as  prose 
quotations  :  becaute  the  propriety  of  their  introduction  often 
depenos  on  the  exact  fence  nnd  order  of  the  words :  which  it 
j»  impossible  always  to  retain  in  a  metrical  version. 


ous  energy,  in  the  brief  accidents,  which  account 
nied  its  first  movements— to  set  lightly  by  the  emu* 
cipation  of  the  human  reason  from  a  legion  of  derm, 
in  our  complaints  and  lamentations  over  the  loss  of  & 
herd  of  swine !  The  Cranmers,  Hampdens,  and  Sid- 
neys :  the  counsellors  of  our  Elizabeth,  and  the  friends 
of  our  other  great  Deliverer,  the  third  William,— •  it 
in  vain,  that  these  have  been  our  countrymen  t    Are 
we  not  the  heirs  of  their  good  deeds?    And  what  are 
noble  deeds  but  noble  truths  realized  ?     As  Protest- 
ants, as  Englishmen,  as  the  inheriters  of  so  ample  an 
estate  of  might  and  right,  an  estate  so  strongly  fenced, 
so  richly  planted,  by  the  sinewy  arms  and  dauntless 
hearts  of  our  forefathers,  we  of  all  others  have  good 
cause  to  trust  in  the  truth,  yea,  to  follow  its  pillar  of 
fire  through  the  darkness  and  the  desert,  even  though 
its  light  should  but  suffice  to  make  us  certain  of  its 
own  presence.    If  there  be  elsewhere  men  jealous 
of  the  light,  who  prophesy  an  excess  of  evil  over  good 
from  its  manifestation,  we  are  entitled  to  ask  them, 
on  what  experience  they  ground  their  bodings  f  Our 
own  country  bears  no  traces,  our  own  history  con- 
tains no  records,  to  justify  them.    From  the  great 
eras  of  national  illumination,  we  date  the  commence- 
ment of  our  main  national  advantages.    The  tangle 
of  delusions,  which  stifled  and  distorted  the  growing 
tree,  have  been  torn  away ;  the  parasite  weeds,  that 
fed  on  its  very  roots,  have  been  plucked  op  with  a 
salutary  violence.    To  us  there  remain  only  quiet 
duties,  the  constant  care,  the  gradual  improvement, 
the  cautious  unhazardous  labors  of  the  industrious 
though  contented  gardener — to  prune,  to  engraft,  sod 
one  by  one  to  remove  from  its  leaves  and  fresh  shoots 
the  slug  and  the  caterpillar.     But  far  be  it  from  us  to 
undervalue  with  light  and  senseless  detraction  the 
conscientious  hardihood  of  our  predecessors,  or  even 
to  condemn  in  them  that  vehemence,  to  which  the 
blessings  it  won  for  us  leave  us  now  neither  tempta- 
tion or  pretext.  That  the  very  terms,  w  ith  which  the 
bigot  or  the  hireling  would  blacken  the  first  publish- 
ers of  political  and  religious  Truth,  are,  and  dc^t  ne 
to  be,  hateful  to  us,  we  owe  to  the  eflects  of  its  puli- 
lication.   We  antedate  the  feelings,  in  ^rder  to  cniw 
nato  the  authors  of  our  tranquillity,  opulence,  and  tc- 
curity.     But  let  us  be  aware.     Eflects  will  not,  iii 
deed,  immediately  disappear  with  their  causes;  b":t 
neither  can  they  long  continue  without  them.    If  l-v 
the  reception  of  Truth  in  the  spirit  of  Truth,  we  be 
came  what  we  are :  only  by  the  retention  of  it  in  the 
same  spirit,  can  wo  remain  what  we  are.     The  nar- 
row seas  that  form  our  boundaries,  what  were  they  in 
times  of  old  ?    The  convenient  highway  for  Danish 
and  Norman  pirates.    What  are  they  now  ?    Slill  but 
"a  Span  of  Water."— Yet  they  roll  at  the  base  of  the 
inisled  Ararat,  on  which  the  Ark  of  the  Hope  of  Eu- 
rope and  of  Civilization  rested  ! 

Even  so  doth  find  protect  u«.  if  we  be 
Virtuous  and  Wine.    Wind*  blow  and  Water*  roll. 
Strength  to  the  Bravo,  nnd  Power  and  Deity  : 
Yet  in  themselves  nre  nothing  !    One  Decree 
Spake  La  we  to  them,  and  «aid  that  by  the  Soul 
Only  tho  Nations  shall  be  great  and  free ! 
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1 6m j  not  but  that  it  is  of  greatest  concernment  in  the  church 
•ad  commonwealth  to  have  a  vigilant  eye  how  books  de* 
■wan  themselves  a*  well  at  men.  For  books  are  not  abso- 
lutely dead  things,  but  do  contain  a  progeny  of  life  in  them 
to  be  as  active  as  that  soul  waa  whose  progeny  they  are. 
I  know  they  are  a*  lively  and  as  vigorously  productive  as 
IhoM  fabulous  dragon's  teeth:  and  being  sown  up  and 
down  may  chance  to  spring  up  armed  men.  And  yot  on 
the  other  hand,  unless  wariness  be  used,  as  good  almost 
kill  a  man  as  kid  a  good  book.  Many  a  man  lives  a  bur- 
then to  the  earth ;  but  a  good  book  is  the  precious  lifo- 
Mood  of  a  master  spirit,  embalmed  and  treasured  up  on 

purpose  to  a  life  beyond  life. MILTON'S  Speech  far 

the  Liberty  ef  unlicensed  Printing. 


Thus  far  then  I  have  been  conducting  a  cause 
between  an  individual  and  his  own  mind.  Proceed- 
ing on  the  conviction,  that  to  man  is  entrusted  the 
nature,  not  the  result  of  his  actions,  I  have  presup- 
posed no  calculations.  1  have  presumed  no  foresight 
—Introduce  no  contradiction  into  thy  own  conscious- 
ness. Acting  or  abstaining  from  action,  delivering 
or  withholding  thy  thoughts,  whatsoever  thou  dost, 
do  it  in  nngleneu  of  heart.  In  all  things  therefore, 
let  thy  means  correspond  to  thy  purpose,  and  let  the 
purpose  be  one  with  the  purport — To  this  principle 
I  nave  referred  the  supposed  individual,  and  from 
this  principle  solely  I  have  deduced  each  particular 
of  his  conduct  As  far,  therefore,  as  the  court  of 
Conscience  extends,  (and  in  this  court  alone  I  have 
been  pleading  hitherto)  I  have  won  the  cause.  It 
has  been  decided,  that  there  is  no  just  ground  for 
apprehending  mischief  from  Truth  communicated 
comscientiouidy,  (i.  e.  with  a  strict  observance  of  all 
the  conditions  required  by  the  Conscience)  —  that 
what  is  not  so  communicated,  is  falsehood,  and  that 
so  the  Falsehood,  not  to  the  Truth,  must  the  ill  con- 
sequences be  attributed. 

Another  and  altogether  different  cause  remains 
now  to  be  pleaded ;  a  different  cause,  and  in  a  dif- 
ferent court.  The  parties  concerned  are  no  longer 
the  well-meaning  Individual  and  his  Conscience,  but 
the  Citizen  and  the  State — The  Citizen,  who  may  be 
a  fanatic  as  probably  as  a  philosopher,  and  the  Stale, 
which  concerns  itself  with  the  Conscience  only  as 
far  an  it  appears  in  the  action,  or  still  more  accurately. 
in  the  fact ;  and  which  must  determine  the  nature 
>f  the  fact  not  merely  by  a  rule  of  Right  formed  from 
the  modification  of  particulur  by  general  conse- 
quences, not  merely  by  a  principle  of  compromise, 
i hat  reduces  the  freedom  of  each  citizen  to  the  com- 
mon measure  in  which  it  becomes  compatible  with 
the  freedom  of  all;  but  likewise  by  the  relation 
which  the  facts  bear  to  its  (the  State'*,  own  instinct- 
vc  principle  of  self-preservation.  For  overy  deposit- 
>rv  of  the  Supreme  Power  must  presume  itself  right- 
"ui :  and  as  the  source  of  law  not  legally  to  be  endan- 
gered. A  form  of  government  may  indeed,  in  reality, 
h?  most  pernicious  to  the  governed,  and  the  highest 
noral  honor  may  await  the  patriot  who  risks  his  life 
n  order  by  its  subversion  to  introduce  a  better  and 
luster  constitution ;  but  it  would  be  absurd  to  blame 
26  I" 


the  law  by  which  his  life  is  declared  forfeit.  It  were 
to  expect  that  by  an  involved  contradiction  the  law 
should  allow  itself  not  to  be  law,  by  allowing  the 
State,  of  which  it  is  a  part,  not  to  be  a  State.  For  as 
Hooker  has  well  observed,  the  law  of  men's  actions 
is  one,  if  they  be  respected  only  as  men ;  and  another, 
when  they  ore  considered  as  parts  of  a  body  politic. 

But  though  every  government,  subsisting  in  law 
(for  pure  lawless  despotism  grounding  itself  wholly 
on  terror  precludes  all  consideration  of  duty)— though 
every  government  subsisting  in  law  must,  and  ought 
to,  regard  itself  as  the  life  of  the  body  politic,  of 
which  it  is  the  head,  and  consequently  must  punish 
every  attempt  against  itself  as  an  act  of  ansault  or 
murder,  i.  e.  sedition  or  treason ;  yet  still  it  ought  so 
to  secure  the  life  as  not  to  prevent  the  conditions  of 
its  growth,  and  of  that  adaptation  to  circumstances, 
without  which  its  very  life  becomes  insecure.  In 
the  application,  therefore,  of  these  principles  to  the 
public  communication  of  opinions  by  the  most  effi- 
cient means,  the  Press — we  have  to  decide,  whether 
consistently  with  them  there  should  be  any  liberty 
of  the  press ;  and  if  this  be  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, what  shall  be  declared  abuses  of  that  liberty, 
and  made  punishable  as  such ;  and  in  what  way  the 
general  law  shall  be  applied  to  each  particular  case. 
First  then,  should  there  be  any  liberty  of  the 
press  f  we  will  not  here  mean,  whether  it  should  be 
permitted  to  print  books  at  all ;  (for  our  Kasay  has 
little  chance  of  being  read  in  Turkey,  and  in  any 
other  part  of  Europe  it  cannot  be  supposed  question- 
able) but  whether  by  the  appointment  of  a  Censor- 
ship the  Government  should  take  ujion  itself  the 
responsibility  of  each  particular  publication.  In 
Governments  purely  monarchical  (i.  e.  oligarchies 
under  one  head)  the  balance  of  the  advantage  and 
disadvantage  from  this  monopoly  of  the  press  will 
undoubtedly  be  affected  by  the  general  state  of  in- 
formation; though  after  reading  Milton's  "Speech 
for  the  liberty  of  unlicensed  Printing*"  wo  shall 
probably  be  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  best  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  licensing,  &c.  under  any  constitution 
is  that,  which  supposing  the  ruler  to  have  a  different 
interest  from  that  of  his  country,  and  even  from 
1  himself  as  a  reasonable  and  moral  creature,  grounds 
j  itself  on  the  incompatibility  of  knowledge  with  folly, 
oppression,  and  degradation.  What  our  prophetic 
Harrington  said  of  religious,  applies  equally  to  liter- 
ary toleration.  "  If  it  lie  said  that  in  France  there  is 
liberty  of  conscience  in  part,  it  is  al&o  plain  that 
while  the  hierarchy  in  standing,  this  liberty  is  fulling ; 
and  that  if  on  the  contrary,  it  comrs  to  pull  down 
the  Hierarchy,  it  pull*  down  that  Monarchy  also; 
wherefore  the  Monarchy  or  Hierarchy  will  \*c  be- 
forehand with  it,  if  they  pee  their  true  interest." 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  sli-jht  danger  from 


*  II  r  a  an  voile  qui  doit  toujour  roimir  tout  re  que  I'uu 
pt-ut  dire  ot  tout  coqu'  on  pent  croim  du  Droit  dr$  prujJri 
rt  de  relui  </&}  prmcr*.  que  p«  s'  accordant  j.-unai*  hi  I  ten  en 
wmble  qua  danj  k>  etltnce. 

Mem.  du  Card,  de  Uctz. 

How  severe  a  satire  when  »t  can  be  justly  applied*  9 
false  and  calumnious  :f  meant  as  a  general  n?«ri*n ; 
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general  ignorance;  and  the  only  choice,  which 
Providence  has  graciously  left  to  a  vicious  Govern- 
ment, is  either  to  fall  by  the  People,  if  they  are 
suffered  to  become  enlightened,  or  with  them,  if  they 
are  kept  enslaved  and  ignorant. 

The  nature  of  our  Constitution,  since  the  revolu- 
tion, the  state  of  our  literature,  and  the  wide  diffusion, 
if  not  of  intellectual  yet  of  literary  power,  and  the 
almost  universal  interest  in  the  productions  of  litera- 
ture, have  set  the  question  at  rest  relatively  to  the 
British  press.     However  great  the  advantages  of 
previous  examination  might  be  under  other  circum- 
stances, in  this  country  it  would  be  both  impracti- 
cable and  inefficient    I  need  only  suggest  in  broken 
sentences — the  prodigious  number  of  licensers  that 
would  be  requisite — the  variety  of  their  attainments, 
and  (inasmuch  as  the  scheme  must  be  made  consist- 
ent with  our  religious  freedom)  the  ludicrous  variety 
of  their  principles  and  creeds — the  numbers  being 
to  great,  and  each  appointed  censor  being  himself  a 
man  of  letters,  quis  custodiet  ipso*  custodes  f — if  these 
numerous  licensers  hold  their  offices  for  life,  and  in- 
dependent of  the  ministry  pro  tempore,  a  new  heter- 
ogeneous, and  alarming  power  is  introduced,  which 
can  never  be  assimilated  to  the  constitutional  powers 
already  existing : — if  they  are  removable  at  pleas- 
ure, that  which  is  heretical  and  seditious  in  1809, 
may  become  orthodox  and  loyal  in  1810 — and  what 
man,  whose  attainments  and  moral  respectability 
gave  him  even  an  endurable  claim  to  this  awful 
trust,  would  accept  a  situation  at  once  so  invidious 
and  so  precarious  ?    And  what  institution  can  retain 
any  useful  influence  in  so  free  a  nation,  when  its 
abuses  have  made  it  contemptible  ? — Lastly,  and 
which  of  itself  would  suffice  to  justify  the  rejection 
of  such  a  plan — unless  all  proportion  between  crime 
and  punishment  were  abandoned,  what  penalties 
could  the  law  attach  to  the  assumption  of  a  liberty, 
which  it  had  denied,  more  severe  than  those  which 
it  now  attaches  to  the  abuse  of  the  liberty,  which  it 
grants?    In  all  those  instances  at  least,  which  it 
would  be  most  the  inclination — perhaps  the  duty — 
of  the  State  to  prevent,  namely,  in  seditious  and  in- 
cendiary publications  (whether  actually  such,  or  only 
such  as  the  existing  Government  chose  so  to  denomi- 
nate, makes  no  difference  in  the  argument)  the  pub- 
lisher, who  hazards  the  punishment  now  assigned  to 
seditious  publications,  would  assuredly  hazard  the 
penalties  of  unlicensed  ones,  especially  as  the  very 
practice  of  licensing  would  naturally  diminish  the 
attention  to  the  contents  of  the  works  published,  the 
chance  of  impunity  therefore  be  so  much  greater, 
and  the  artifice  of  prefixing  an  unauthorized  license 
so  likely  to  escape  detection.     It  is  a  fact,  that  in 
many  of  the  former  German  States  in  which  litera- 
ture flourished,  notwithstanding  the  establishment 
of  censors  or  licensers,  three-fourths  of  the  books 
printed  were  unlicensed — even  those,  the  contents 
of  which  were  unobjectionable,  and  where  the  sole 
motive  lor  evading  the  law,  must  have  been  either 
ne  pride  and  delicacy  of  the  author,  or  the  indolence 
of  the  bookseller.    So  difficult  was  the  detection,  so 
various  were  the  means  of  evasion,  and  worse  than 


all,  from  the  nature  of  the  law  and  the  affront  it  at 
fers  to  the  pride  of  human  nature,  such  was  the  meal 
attached  to  the  breach  of  it — a  merit  commencing 
perhaps  with  Luther's  Bible,  and  other  prohibited 
works  of  similar  great  minds,  published  with  no  d» 
similar  purpose,  and  thence  by  many  an  intermediate 
link  of  association  Anally  connected  with  books,  of 
the  very  titles  of  which  a  good  man  would  wish  to 
remain  ignorant    The  interdictory  catalogues  of  the 
Roman  Hierarchy  always  present  to  my  fancy  the 
muster-rolls  of  the  two  hostile  armies  of  Michael 
and  Satan  printed  promiscuously,  or  extracted  at  hap- 
hazard, save  only  that  the  extracts  from  the  former 
appear  somewhat  the  more  numerous.   And  yet  even 
in  Naples,  and  in  Home  itself,  whatever  difficulty 
occurs  in  procuring  any  article  catalogued  in  these 
formidable  folios,  must  arise  either  from  the  scarcity 
of  the  work  itself,  or  the  absence  of  all  interest  in  it 
Assuredly  there  is  no  difficulty  in  procuring  from  the 
most  respectable  booksellers  the  vilest  provocative* 
to  the  basest  crimes,  though  intermixed  with  graa 
lampoons  on  the  heads  of  the  Church,  the  religions 
orders,  and  on  religion  itself.    The  stranger  is  in- 
vited into  an  inner  room,  and  the  loathsome  warn 
presented  to  him  with  most  significant  looks  and 
gestures,  implying  the  hazard,  and  the  necessity  of 
secrecy.     A  creditable  English  bookseller  would 
deem  himself  insulted,  if  such  works  were  even  in- 
quired after  at  his  shop.    It  is  a  well-known  fact, 
that  with  the  mournful  exception  indeed  of  potitica] 
provocatives,  and  the  ntillations  of  vulgar  envy  pro- 
vided by  our  anonymous  critics;  the  loathsome  ar- 
ticles are  among  us  vended  and  offered  for  sale 
almost  exclusively  by  Foreigners.     Such  are  th* 
purifying  effects  of  a  free  Press,  and  the  dignified 
habit  of  uction  imbibed  from  the  blessed  air  of  Law 
and  Liberty,  even  by  men  who  neither  understand 
the  principle  or  feel  the  sentiment  of  the  dignified 
purity,  to  which  they  yield  obeisanco  from  the  i> 
sunct  of  character.   As  there  is  a   national  guilt 
which  con  be  charged  but  gently  on  each  individual, 
so  ore  there  national  virtues,  which  can  as  little  bf 
imputed  to  the  individuals, — no  where,  however,  but 
in  countries  where  liberty  is  the  presiding  influence, 
the  universal  medium  and  menstruum  of  all  other 
excellence,  moral  and  intellectual.     Admirably  doth      i 
the  admirable  Petrarch*  admonish  us: 

Nee  sibi  vero  quisquam  falso  persuadeat,  eos  qui      I 
pro  libertate  excubant,  alienum  agere  negotium 


*  I  quote  Petrarch  often  in  the  hope  of  drawing  the  ttfra- 
tion  of  scholars  to  his  inostimablo  Latin  Writing*.  Let  a* 
add,  in  the  wioh  of  likewise  recommending  a  Tnmlntioa  of 
select  passages  from  his  Treatises  and  Letters  to  the  Loudon 
Publishers.  If  1  except  the  German  writings  ami  en***! 
Letters  of  the  heroic  Luther,  1  do  not  remember  a  work  fr>xn 
which  so  delightful  and  instructive  a  volume  might  be  com- 
piled. | 

To  give  the  true  bent  to  the  above  extract,  it  is  neceisary 
to  bear  in  mind,  that  ho  who  keeps  watch  and  ward  for  Free-       i 
dom,  has  to  guard  against  two  enemies,  the  Deepoti-m  of  il«      J 
Few  and  the  Dospotism  of  tho  Many — but  especially  ta  Um      ' 
present  day  against  the  Sycophanta  of  the  Populace.  I 

License  they  mean,  when  they  cry  Liberty  ! 
For  who  loves  that,  moat  first  be  wise  and  good. 
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non  mum.  In  hac  una  reponta  sibi  omnia  norint 
omnes,  securitatera  mercator,  gloriam  miles,  utilita- 
tem  agricola.  Postrem6,  in  eadem  libertate  Reli- 
giosi  cttrimonias.  otiura  studiosi,  requiem  senes,  rudi- 
rnenta  disci plinarum  pueri,  nuptias  et  castitatem  pu- 
rl las,  pudicitiara  matrons,  pietatem  et  antiqui  laris 
sacra  patres  familias  spera  atque  gaudium  omnes  in- 
venient.  Huic  uni  igitur  reliqus  cedant  cure.  Si 
hanc  omittius,  in  quanta  libet  occupatione  nihil  agi- 
tis :  si  huic  incumtritis,  et  nihil  agere  videmini,  cumu- 
late tamen  et  civium  et  virorura  iraplevitis  officia. 

Petrarcoa  Horta. 
(Translation.)— Not  let  any  one  falsely  persuade 
himsel£  that  those  who  keep  watch  and  ward  for 
liberty,  are  meddling  with  things  that  do  not  con- 
cern them,  instead  of  minding  their  own  business. 
For  ail  men  should  know  that  all  blessings  are  stored 
and  protected  in  this  one.  as  in  a  common  repository. 
Here  is  the  tradesman's  security,  the  soldier's  honor, 
the  agriculturist's  profit  Lastly,  in  this  one  good  of 
Liberty  the  Religious  will  find  the  permission  of  their 
rites  and  forms  of  worship,  the  students  their  learn- 
ed leisure,  the  aged  their  repose,  boys  the  rudiments 
of  the  several  branches  of  their  education,  maidens 
their  chaste  nuptials,  matrons  their  womanly  honor 
and  the  dignity  of  their  modesty,  and  fathers  of  fami- 
lies the  dues  of  natural  affection  and  the  sacred  privi- 
leges of  their  ancient  home.  To  this  one  solicitude 
therefore  let  all  other  cares  yield  the  priority.  If  you 
omit  this,  be  occupied  as  much  and  sedulously  as  you 
may,  you  are  doing  nothing :  If  you  apply  your  heart 
and  strength  to  this,  though  you  seem  to  be  doing  no- 
thing, you  will,  nevertheless,  have  been  fulfilling  the 
duties  of  citizens  and  of  men,  yea  in  a  measure  press- 
ed down  and  running  over. 


ESSAY  XI. 


Nemo  vero  fallator,  quasi  minors  tint  animorom  contagia 
qosm  corporam.  Majora  sunt ;  gravios  lsdant ;  altias  de- 
scendant, •erpantque  latentins. 

PETRARCH,  de  Fit.  Sola.  L.  1.  s.  3.  e.  4. 

( Translation.)— And  let  no  man  be  deceived  as  if  the  conta- 
gions or  the  soul  were  less  than  those  of  the  body.  They 
are  yet  greater ;  they  convey  more  direful  diseases ;  they 
sink  deeper,  and  creep  on  more  nnsuspectedly. 


We  have  abundant  reason  then  to  infer,  that  the 
Law  of  England  has  done  well  and  concluded  wisely 
in  proceeding  on  the  principle  so  clearly  worded  by 
Milton ;  that  a  book  should  be  as  freely  admitted  into 
the  world  as  any  other  birth ;  and  if  it  prove  a  mon- 
ster, who  denies  but  that  it  may  justly  be  burnt  or 
sunk  into  the  sea  ?  We  have  reason  then,  I  repeat,  to 
rest  satisfied  with  our  Laws,  which  no  more  prevent ! 
a  book  from  coming  into  the  world  unlicensed,  lest  it 
should  prove  a  libel,  than  a  traveller  from  passing 
unquestioned  through  our  turn-pike  gates,  because  it 
is  possible  he  may  be  a  highwayman.  Innocence  is 
presumed  in  both  cases.  The  publication  is  a  part 
of  the  offence,  and  its  necessary  condition.    Words 
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are  moral  acts,  and  words  deliberately  made  public 
the  law  considers  in  the  same  light  as  any  other  cog- 
nizable overt-act. 

Here  however  a  difficulty  presents  itself.  Theft, 
Robbery,  Murder,  and  the  like,  are  easily  defined :  the 
degrees  and  circumstances  likewise  of  these  and  sim- 
ilar actions  are  definite,  and  constitute  specific  offences, 
described  and  punishable  each  under  its  own  name. 
We  have  only  to  prove  the  fact  and  identify  the  oP 
fender.  The  intention  too,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  is  so  clearly  implied  in  the  action,  that  the 
Law  can  safely  adopt  it  as  its  universal  maxim,  that 
the  proof  of  the  malice  is  included  in  the  proof  of  the 
fact :  especially  as  the  few  occasional  exceptions  have 
their  remedy  provided  in  the  prerogative  entrusted 
to  the  supreme  Magistrate.  But  in  the  case  of  Libel, 
the  degree  makes  the  kind,  the  circumstances  consti- 
tute the  criminality;  and  both  degrees  and  circum- 
stances, like  the  ascending  shades  of  color  or  the 
shooting  hues  of  a  dove's  neck,  die  away  into  each 
other,  incapable  of  definition  or  outline.  The  eye  of 
the  understanding,  indeed,  sees  the  determinate  dif- 
ference in  each  individual  case,  but  language  is  most 
often  inadequate  to  express  what  the  eye  perceives, 
much  less  can  a  general  statute  anticipate  and  pre- 
define it  Again;  in  other  overt-acts  a  charge  dis- 
proved leaves  the  Defendant  either  guilty  of  a  dif- 
ferent fault,  or  at  best  simply  blameless.  A  man  hav- 
ing killed  a  fellow-citizen  is  acquitted  of  murder — the 
act  was  Manslaughter  only,  or  it  was  justifiable  Ho- 
micide. But  when  we  reverse  the  iniquitous  sen- 
tence passed  on  Algernon  Sidney,  during  our  perusal 
of  his  work  on  Government ;  at  the  moment  we  deny 
it  to  have  been  a  traitorous  Libel,  our  beating  hearts 
declare  it  to  have  been  a  benefaction  to  our  country, 
and  under  the  circumstances  of  those  times  the  per- 
formance of  an  heroic  duty.  From  this  cause  there- 
fore, as  well  as  from  a  Libel's  being  a  thing  made  up 
of  degrees  and  circumstances  (and  these  too  discrimi- 
nating offence  from  merit  by  such  dim  and  ambulant 
boundaries)  the  intention  of  the  agent,  wherever  it 
can  be  independently  or  exclusively  ascertained, 
must  be  allowed  a  great  share  in  determining  the 
character  of  the  action,  unless  the  Law  is  not  only  to 
be  divorced  from  moral  Justice,*  but  to  wage  open 
hostility  against  it. 

Add  too,  that  Laws  in  doubtful  points  are  to  be  in- 
terpreted according  to  the  design  of  the  legislator, 
where  this  can  be  certainly  inferred.  But  the  Laws 
of  England,  which  owo  their  own  present  supremacy 
and  absoluteness  to  the  good  sense  and  generous  dis- 
positions diffused  by  the  Press  more,  far  more,  than 
to  any  other  single  cause,  must  needs  be  presumed 
favorable  to  its  general  influence.  Even  in  the  pen- 
alties attached  to  its  abuse,  we  must  suppose  the  Le- 
gislature to  have  been  actuated  by  the  desire  of  pre- 
serving its  essential  privileges.  The  Press  is  indif- 
ferently the  passive  instrument  of  Evil  and  of  Good ; 
nay,  there  is  some  good  even  in  its  evil.  "  Good  and 
Evil,"  says  Milton,  in  the  Speech  from  which  I  have 

*  According  to  the  old  adage :  yon  are  not  hung  for  steal- 
ing a  horse,  but  that  horses  may  not  be  stolen.  To  what  ex- 
tent this  is  true,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  examine  hereafter. 
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•elected  the  Motto  of  the  preceding  Essay, M  in  the 
field  of  this  world,  grow  up  together  almost  insepa- 
rably :  and  the  knowledge  of  Good  is  so  intervolved 
and  interwoven  with  the  knowledge  of  Kvil,  and  in 
so  many  cunning  resemblances  hardly  to  be  discern- 
ed, that  those  confused  seeds  which  were  imposed  on 
Psyche  as  an  incessant  labor  to  cull  out  and  sort 
asunder,  were  not  more  intermixed.    As.  therefore, 
the  state  of  man  now  is,  what  wisdom  can  there  be 
to  choose,  what  continence  to  forbear,  without  the 
knowledge  of  Evil  ?    He  that  can  apprehend  and 
consider  Vice  with  all  her  baits  and  seeming  plea- 
sures, and  yet  abstain,  and  yet  distinguish,  and  yet 
prefer  that  which  is  truly  better,  he  is  the  true  way- 
faring Christian.   I  cannot  praise  a  fugitive  and  clois- 
tered virtue,  that  never  sallies  out  and  sees  her  ad- 
versary :— that  which  is  but  a  youngling  in  the  con- 
templation of  Evil,  and  knows  not  the  utmost  that 
Vice  promises  to  her  followers,  and  rejects  it,  is  but  a 
blank  Virtue,  not   a   pure.  —  Since,  therefore,  the 
knowledge  and  survey  of  Vice  is  in  this  world  so  ne- 
cessary to  the  constituting  of  human  Virtue,  and  the 
•canning  of  Error  to  the  confirmation  of  Truth,  how 
can  we  more  safely  and  with  less  danger  scout  into 
the  regions  of  Sin  and  Falsity,  than  by  reading  all 
manner  of  Tractates,  and  hearing  all  manner  of  rea- 
son ?"    Again— but,  indeed  the  whole  Treatise  is  one 
strain  of  moral  wisdom  and  political  prudence  — 
u  Why  should  we  then  affect  a  rigor  contrary  to  the 
manner  of  God  and  of  Nature,  by  abridging  or  scant- 
ing those  means,  which  Books,  freely  permitted,  are 
both  to  tho  trial  of  Virtue  and  the  exercise  of  Truth  ? 
It  would  1)0  better  done  to  learn,  that  the  Law  must 
needs  be  frivolous,  which  goes  to  restrain  things  un- 
certainly, and  yet  equally  working  to  Good  and  to 
Evil.    And  were  I  the  chooser,  a  dram  of  'well-doing 
should  be  preferred  before  many  times  as  much  the 
forcible  hindrance  of  Evil-doing.     For  God  sure  es- 
teems tho   growth  and  completion  of  one  virtuous 
person  more  than  the  restraint  of  ton  vicious." 

Tho  evidence  of  history  is  strong  in  favor  of  the 
same  principles,  even  in  respect  of  their  exj>ediency. 
The  averago  result  of  the  Press  from  Henry  VIII.  to 
Charles  I.  was  such  a  diffusion  of  religious  light  as 
first  redeemed  and  afterwards  saved  this  nation  from 
the  spiritual  and  moral  death  of  Popery ;  and  in  the 
following  period  it  is  to  the  Press  that  we  owe  the 
gradual  ascendency  of  those  wise  political  maxims, 
which  casting  philosophic  truth  in  the  moulds  of  na- 
tional laws,  customs,  and  existing  orders  of  society, 
subverted  the  tyranny  without  suspending  the  go- 
vernment, and  at  length  completed  tho  mild  and  sa- 
lutarv  revolution  hv  tho  establishment  of  the  House 
of  Brunswick.  To  what  must  we  attribute  this  vast 
overbalance  of  Good  in  the  general  effects  of  the 
Press,  but  to  tho  overbalance  of  virtuous  intention 
in  tho.-o  who  employed  the  Pi  ess  ?  Tho  I  <aw,  there- 
fore, will  not  refuse  to  manifest  crood  intention  a  cer- 
tain weight  even  in  cases  of  apparent  error,  lest  it 
should  discourage  and  scare  away  those,  to  whose  ef- 
forts we  owe  the  comparative  in  frequency  and  weak- 
ness of  error  on  the  whole.  The  Law  may  however, 
aay,  it  must  demand,  that  the  external  proofs  of  the 


author's  honest  intentions  should  be  supported  by  the 
general  style  and  matter  of  his  work,  and  by  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  mode  of  its  publication.  A  passate, 
which  in  a  grave  and  regular  disquisition  would  be 
blameless,  might  become  highly  libellous  and  justly 
punishable,  if  it  were  applied  to  present  measures  w 
persons  for  immediate  purposes,  in  a  cheap  and  popu- 
lar tract  I  have  seldom  felt  greater  indignation  than 
at  finding  in  a  large  manufactory  a  sixpenny  pamph- 
let, containing  a  selection  of  inflammatory  paragraph! 
from  the  prose- writings  of  Milton,  without  a  hint 
given  of  the  time,  occasion,  state  of  government,  Ac 
under  which  they  were  written,  not  a  hint  that  the 
Freedom,  which  we  now  enjoy,  exceeds  all  that  Mil- 
ton dared  hope  for,  or  deemed  practicable;  and  that 
his  political  creed  sternly  excluded  the  populace,  and 
indeed  the  majority  of  the  population,  from  all  pre- 
tensions to  political  power.  If  the  manifest  bad  in- 
tention would  constitute  this  publication  a  sedibotu 
libel,  a  good  intention  equally  manifest  canoot  justly 
be  denied  its  share  of  influence  in  producing  a  con- 
trary verdict. 

Here  then  is  the  difficulty.  From  the  very  nature 
of  a  libel  it  is  impossible  so  to  define  it,  but  that  the 
most  meritorious  works  will  be  found  included  in  the 
description.  Not  from  any  defect  or  undue  severity 
in  the  particular  Statute,  but  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  offence  to  be  guarded  against,  a  work  recom- 
mending reform  by  the  only  rational  mode  of  recom- 
mendation, that  is,  by  the  detection  and  exposure  of 
corruption,  abuse,  or  incapacity,  might,  though  it 
should  breathe  the  best  and  most  unadulterated 
Knglish  feelings,  bo  brought  within  the  definition  of 
libel  equally  with  the  vilest  incendiary  Brochcrr, 
1  that  ever  aimed  at  leading  and  misleading  the  multi- 
•  tude.  Not  a  paragraph  in  the  Morning  Post  dunnj 
the  peace  of  Amiens,  (or  rather  the  experimental 
truce  so  called)  though  to  the  immortal  honor  of  th^ 
then  editor,  that  newspaper  was  the  chief  sreomirr- 
means  of  producing  the  unexampled  national  unani- 
mity, with  which  the  war  re-commenced  and  hs* 
since  been  continued — not  a  paragraph  warning  tf> 
nation,  as  need  was  and  most  imperious  duty  com- 
manded, of  the  perilous  designs  and  unsleeping  amo- 
tion of  our  neighbor,  the  mimic  and  caricaturist  of 
Charlemagne,  but  was  a  punishable  libel.  The  *ta-  j 
tute  of  libel  is  a  vast  aviary,  which  inoages  uV 
awakening  cock  and  the  geese  whose  alarum  pre- 
served the  capitol,  no  less  than  the  babbling  magpye 
and  ominous  screech-owl.  And  yet  will  we  avoid 
this  seeming  injustice,  wo  throw  down  nil  fence  and 
bulwark  of  public  decency  and  public  opinion;  poli- 
tical calumny  will  soon  join  hands  with  private  t>!an 
dor;  and  every  principle,  every  feeling,  that  binds  the 
citizen  to  his  country  and  the  spirit  to  its  Creator,  w.'t 
be  undermined — not  by  reasoning,  for  from  that  ther* 
;  is  no  danger;  but — by  the  mere  habit  of  hearing  th^ra 
reviled  and  scoffed  nt  with  impunity.  Were  we  i> 
contemplate  the  evils  of  a  rank  and  unwec-ded  pr^ 
only  in  its  effects  on  tho  manners  of  a  people,  and  en 
the  general  tone  of  thought  and  conversation.  ti»*  j 
greater  tho  love,  which  we  bore  to  literature  and  to 
all  tho  means  and  instruments  of  human  improve-    , 
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ment,  the  greater  would  be  the  earnestness  with 
which  we  should  solicit  the  interference  of  law :  the 
more  anxiously  should  we  wish  for  some  Ithureal 
spear,  that  might  remove  from  the  ear  of  the  public, 
and  expose  in  their  own  fiendish  shape  those  reptiles, 
which  inspiring  venom  and  forging  illusions  as  they 
hst, 

thence  raise. 

At  least  distempered  discontented  thoughts. 
Vain  hopes.  Tain  aims,  inordinate  desires. 

Paradise  Lost. 


ESSAY  XII. 


dnotnodo  autem  id  futoram  sit.  ne  quis  iocredibile  arbitrator, 
Okteodam.  In  primis  mnltiplicabitur  regno m,  et  summa 
rerum  potestas  per  plorimos  dissipata  et  concisa  minuetur. 
Tunc  diseordie  civilee  serentur,  nee  ulla  requies  belles  ex- 
iiialibus  erit,  dum  exercitibus  in  immensuro  coactis,  reges 
di*perdent  omnia,  et  comminuent :  donee  adverius  eos  dux 
potentissimus  a  plebe  orietur.  et  assumetur  in  societatem  a 
eseteris,  et  princeps  omnium  constitoetur.  Hie  insustentabili 
dominatione  vexabit  orbem,  divini  et  humana  miscebit :  in- 
fanda  dictu  et  execrabilia  molietur  :  nova  consilia  in  pec- 
tore  suo  volutabit,  at  propriam  sibi  constituat  imperium : 
leges  eommatabit.  et  suas  sanciet,  contaminabit,  diripiet, 
spoftahit,  oecidet.  Denique  immutatis  nominibus,  et  im- 
perii sede  translata,  confusio  ac  perturbalio  humani  generis 
consequetur.  Turn  vere  detestabile,  et  atque  abominandom 
tempos  existet,  quo  nulli  hominum  sit  rita  jacunda. 

LACTANTIUS  de  Vita  Beat*,  Lib.  vii.  c.  16. 


But  lest  this  should  be  deemed  incredible,  I  show  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  to  take  place.  First,  there  will  be  a  multi- 
tiplication  of  independent  sovereignties;  and  the  supreme 
majrUtrary  of  the  Empire,  scattered  and  cut  up  into  frag- 
ment*, will  be  enfeebled  in  the  exercise  of  power  by  law 
and  Authority.  Then  will  be  sowed  the  seeds  of  civil  discords, 
nor  will  there  be  any  rest  or  pause  to  wasteful  and  ruinous 
war-,  while  the  soldiery  kept  together  in  immense  standing 
srmit'p.  ihe  Kings  will  crash  and  lay  waste  at  their  will; — 
until  st  length  there  will  raise  up  against  them  a  most  puis- 
•not  military  chieftain  of  low  birth,  who  will  have  acceded 
to  him  n  fellowship  with  the  other  Sovereigns  of  tho  earth, 
nncl  will  finally  be  constituted  tho  head  of  all.  This  man  will 
hnrau  the  civilized  world  with  an  insupportable  despotism, 
he  will  confound  and  commix  all  things  spiritual  and  tempo- 
ral, lie  will  form  plana  and  preparations  of  the  most  exo- 
crable  and  sacrilegious  nature.  Ho  will  bo  for  ever  reetlrssly 
turning  over  new  schemes  in  his  imagination,  in  order  that  he 
may  fix  the  imperial  power  over  all  in  his  own  name  and 
posisppiions.  He  will  change  the  former  laws,  he  will  sanction 
a  co«!u  of  his  own,  he  will  contaminate,  pillage,  lay  waste  and 
massacre.  At  length,  when  he  has  succeeded  in  the  change 
of  nami'«  and  titles,  and  in  the  transfer  of  tho  seat  of  Empire, 
there  will  follow  a  confusion  and  perturbation  of  tho  human 
race ;  then  will  there  be  for  a  while  an  era  of  horror  and  abo- 
mination, during  which  no  man  will  enjoy  his  life  in  quiet- 
ness. 


I  interpose  this  Essay  as  an  historical  comment  on 
the  word*  "  mimic  and  caricaturist  of  Charlemagne," 
as  applied  to  the  despot,  whom  since  tho  time  that 
ihc  words  were  first  printed,  we  have,  thank  heaven! 
succeeded  in  incaging.  The  Motto  contains  tho  most 
striking  instance  of  an  uninspired  prophecy  fulfilled 
even  in  its  minutiae,  that  I  recollect  ever  to  have  met 
with :  and  it  is  hoped,  that  as  a  curiosity  it  will  recon- 
cile my  readers  to  its  unusual  length.     But  though 


my  chief  motive  was  that  of  relieving  (by  the  variety 
of  an  historical  parallel)  the  series  of  argument  on 
this  most  important  of  all  subjects,  the  communica- 
bility  of  truth,  yet  the  Essay  is  far  from  being  a  di- 
gression. Having  in  the  preceding  number  given 
utterance  to  quicquid  in  rem  tarn  malefioam  indignalio 
dolorque  didartnU  concerning  the  mischiefs  of  a  law- 
less Press,  I  held  it  an  act  of  justice  to  give  a  portrait 
no  leas  lively  of  the  excess  to  which  the  remorseless 
ambition  of  a  government  might  accumulate  its  op- 
pressions in  the  one  instance  before  the  discovery  of 
Printing,  and  in  the  other  during  the  suppression  of 
its  freedom. 

I  have  translated  the  following  from  a  voluminous 
German  work,  Michael  Ignuz  Schmidt's  History  of 
the  Germans ;  in  which  this  Extract  forms  the  con- 
clusion of  the  second  chapter  of  the  third  book,  from 
Charles  the  Great  to  Conrade  the  First.  The  late 
Tyrant's  close  imitation  of  Charlemagne  waa  suffi- 
ciently evidenced  by  his  assumption  of  the  Iron 
Crown  of  Italy ;  by  his  imperial  coronation,  with  the 
presence  and  authority  of  the  Holy  Father;  by  his 
imperial  robe  embroidered  with  bees  in  order  to  mark 
him  as  a  successor  of  Pepin ;  and  even  by  his  osten- 
tatious revocation  of  Charlemagne's  grants  to  the 
Bishop  of  Rome.  But  that  the  differences  might  be 
felt  likewise,  I  prefaced  the  translation  here  re-print- 
ed with  the  few  following  observations. 

Let  it  be  remembered  then,  that  Charlemagne,  for 
the  greater  part,  created  for  himself  the  means  of 
which  he  availed  himself;  that  his  very  education 
was  his  own  work,  and  that  unlike  Peter  the  Great, 
he  could  find  no  assistants  out  of  his  own  realm ;  that 
the  unconquerable  courage  and  heroic  dispositions  of 
the  nations  he  conquered,  supplied  a  proof  positive 
of  real  superiority,  indeed  the  sole  positive  proof  of 
intellectual   power  in  a  warrior:  for  how  can  we 
measure  force  but  by  the  resistance  of  it  ?    But  all 
was  prepared  for  Buonaparte  ;  Europe  weakened  in 
tho  very  heart  of  all  human  strength,  namely,  in 
moral  and  religious  principle,  and  at  the  same  time 
accidentally  destitute  of  any  one  great  or  command- 
ing mind  :   the  French  people,  on  the  other  hand, 
still  restless  from  revolutionary  fanaticism  ;  their  civic 
enthusiasm  already  passed  into  military  passion  and 
the  ambition  of  conquest;  and  alike  by  disgust,  ter- 
ror, and  characteristic  unfitness  for  freedom,  ripe  for 
the  reception  of  a  despotism.     Add  too,  that  the  main 
obstacles  to  an  unlimited  system  of  conquest,  and  the 
pursuit  of  univeral  monarchy  had  been  cleared  away 
for  him  by  his  pioneers  the  Jacobins,  viz.  the  influ- 
ence of  the  great  land-holders,  of  the  privileged  and 
of*  tho  commercial  classes.    Even  the  naval  successes 
of  Great  Britain,  by  destroying  the  trade,  rendered 
useless  the  colonies,  and  almost  annihilating  the  navy 
of  France,  were  in  some  respects  subservient  to  hi* 
designs  by  concentrating  the  powers  of  the  French 
empire  in  its  armies,  and  supplying  them  out  of  the 
wrecks  of  all  other  employments,  save  that  of  agri- 
culture.    France  had  already  approximated  to  the 
formidable  state  so  prophetically  described   by  Sir 
James  Stuart,  in  his  Political  Economy,  in  which  the 
population  should  consist  chiefly  of  soldiers  and  pea 
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Ilia!  of  ■ 


sued. 


of  the  MM  which  not  he.  bui  il 
I  will  now  proceed  to  my  translation. 

That  Charles  was  an  hero,  bis  eiploits  bear  evi- 
dence. The  lubjugouon  of  the  Lombard.-,  urniecicd 
u  they  were  by  the  Alps,  by  fortresses  and  fortified 
lovvn*.  by  numerous  armies,  and  by  a  great  name ; 
of  Ihe  Ijugni,  secured  by  (heir  savage  resoluteness, 
by  an  tmtameable  love  of  freedom,  by  their  deterl 
plains  and  enormous  foreais.  and  by  thoir  own  pover- 
ty i  the  hnmbling  of  ihe  Dukes  of  Bavaria,  Auuiln- 
uiii.  Bretagne,  and  Goarony ;  proud  or  their  ancestry 

citirpaiion  of  the  Avars,  so  long  the  terror  of  L  urn  pc ; 
are  asauredly  works  which  demand  u  courage  and  a 
firmness  of  mind  >udi  as  Charles  only  possessed. 
How  great  hii  reputation  was,  and  ibii  mo  beyond 

l.i  him  out  of  Persia.  Palestine,  Mauritania,  and  even 
from  the  Celipha  of  Bagdad.  If  al  the  present  day 
an  embassy  from  the  Black  or  Caspian  Sea  come*  to 
h  prince  on  Iho  Baltic,  il  a  not  to  be  wondered  ai, 
since  such  are  now  the  political  relations  of  the  Tour 
quarter!  of  the  world,  tlioi  a  blow  which  is  given  lo 
any  one  of  itieiu  i*.  ft  It  win1  or  lew  I  »v  all  the  othen. 
Whereas  in  Ihe  limes  of  Charlemagne,  Ihe  jnhabif- 
anls  in  one  of  the  known  parti  of  the  n orld  scarcely 
knew  what  was  going  on  in  ihe  rest.  Nothing  bul 
The  oilraordinary.  all-piercing  repon  of  Charles'*  ei- 
ploits could  bring  this  lo  nasi.     IF 


orldii 


wilbtM 


which  begol  in  Ihe  Pope  and  Ihe 
the  lirsl  idea  of  ihe  re-establish™  rut  or  [heir  empire. 
It  is  true,  lhal  a  number  of  thinga  uniled  lo  make 
Charles  a  great  man— favourable  circumstances  of 
time,  a  nation  already  dj-*;iji  lined  lo  ivirlihe  linhnr. 
a  long  life,  and  Ihe  consequent  acquisition  of  eiperi- 
ic  ppasemed  in  his  « hole  realm. 


vading  enemy,  but  U 

profiled  the  Trench  i 

much,  at  length,  for  a 

lor  conierjpn.  who  did  noi  live  only  to  fight,  bui  » 

were  lalhert  of  families',  citizens,  an' 

But  above  all.  it  it  to  bo  wondered  j. 

like  ihe  French,  ihuuld  .<iifl"or  llierrsvt 

as  Chartea  used  Ihem.     But   Ihe  pes 

possessed  any  considerable  share  of  lndnmre.    U 

depended  on  the  great  chieftains,  who  gave  Bwrsa 

ling  suffrage  Sir  endless  warn,  by  which  (in  nr 

always  sure  towin.   They  found  thebesian 

nnd  mighty  al  Ibe  eipeitso  of  the  fi 

ni  ill  in  lli..'  eirile  of  iheir  baronial  ro 

conquests  were  made,  il  was   far  mo 

vantage  than  that  of  Ihe  monarchy.     In  urrussar 

ed  pneincea  (here  was  a  necessity  far  dukes,  aa 

kings,  and  dinereni  high  ollices. ;  all  ihit  fetf  »  ttsi 

I  would  no!  ny  this  if  we  did  not  posses*  ini  uss 
vertihle  original  documents  or  those  hnn.  slri 
prove  clearly  to  us  that  Charles's  gorennneDtwisa 
unhappy  one  for  the  people,  and  thai  this  great  a* 
by  his  actions,  labored  to  the  direct  wbvetsxs)  efts 
IM  ;.  r:n-'i[.l«.  Il  wo  his  first  pretext  in  i  mlttn 
greaier  equality  among  ibe  members  of  ha  tsst<sa> 
inanity,  and  to  make  all  free  and  equal  subject  • 
der  a  common  sovereign.  And  from  the  shbp 
occasioned  by  continual  war,  the  exact  rantrirr  ni 
place.  Nothing  gives  us  a  better  notion  af  the  a 
rior  state  of  the  French  Monarchy.  Il 
pitulir  of  the  year  811.  (Compare  uia  OaStft 
or  fiw  quarto  tell,  ef  Or  smnl  Prrssoi  C 
Code.)  All  is  full  of  complaint;  the  Bob 
Earls  clamoring  against  the  freeholders,  and 
their  turn  against  the  Bishops  and  Earls.  AaJi 
truth  the  freeholders  hud  no  small  rerun  to 
contented  and  to  resist,  as  far  at  they  dared.  e< 
imperial  levies.    A  dependan 
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me  exempt  from  military  service,  sought  for  me- 
employments  in  the  establishments  of  the  Bish- 
AhbotB,  Abbesses,  and  Earls.    Others  made  over 

free  property  to  become  tenants  at  will  of  such 
s,  as  from  their  age  or  other  circumstances,  they 
;ht  would  be  called  to  no  further  military  ser- 
u    Others,  even  privately  took  away  the  life  of 

mothers,  aunts,  or  other  of  their  relatives,  in  or- 
that  no  family  residents  might  remain  through 
an  their  names  might  be  known,  and  themselves 
id ;  others  voluntarily  made  slaves  of  themselves, 
der  thus  to  render  themselves  incapable  of  the 
ary  rank. 

hen  this  Extract  was  first  published,  namely, 
ember  7, 1809, 1  prefixed  the  following  sentence, 
is  passage  contains  so  much  matter  for  political 
ipation  and  well-grounded  hope,  that  I  feel  no  ap- 
ension  of  the  Reader's  being  dissatisfied  with  its 
ih."  I  trust,  that  I  may  derive  the  same  confi- 
e  from  his  genial  exultation,  as  a  Christian ;  and 

his  honest  pride  as  a  Briton ;  in  the  retrospect 
i  completion.  In  this  belief  I  venture  to  conclude 
£ssay  with  the  following  Extract  from  a  "  Com- 
ion  of  the  French  Republic,  under  Buonaparte, 

the  Roman  Empire  under  the  first  Csssars,"  pub- 
d  by  me  in  the  Morning  Post,  Tuesday,  21  Sept., 
i. 

then  there  is  no  counterpoise  of  dissimilar  cir- 
itances,  the  prospect  is  gloomy  indeed.  The  com- 
cement  of  the  public  slavery  in  Rome  was  in  the 
:  splendid  era  of  human  genius.  Any  unusually 
ishing  period  of  the  arts  and  sciences  in  any 
itry,  is,  even  to  this  day,  called  the  Augustan  age 
lat  country.  The  Roman  poets,  the  Roman  his- 
ns,  the  Roman  orators,  rivalled  those  of  Greece ; 
nilitary  tactics,  in  machinery,  in  all  the  conve- 
nes of  private  life,  the  Romans  greatly  surpassed 
Greeks.  With  few  exceptions,  all  the  emperors, 
i  the  worst  of  them,  were,  like  Buonaparte,*  the 
ral  encouragers  of  all  great  public  works,  and  of 
•y  species  of  public  merit  not  connected  with  the 
rtion  of  political  freedom. 

Juvenes,  circumspicK  et  a* Hat  vos, 
sibi  Ducb  indulgcntia  qucrit. 


It  is  even  so,  at  this  present  moment,  in  France. 
Yet,  both  in  France  and  in  Rome,  we  have  learned, 
that  the  most  abject  dispositions  to  slavery  rapidly 
trod  on  the  heels  of  the  most  outrageous  fanaticism 
for  an  almost  anarchical  liberty.    Kuere  in  tervitium 
patres  et  populum.    Peace  and  the  coed  una  tion  of  all 
the  civilized  provinces  of  the  earth  were  the  grand 
and  plausible  pretexts  of  Roman  despotism :  the  de- 
generacy of  the  human  species  itself,  in  all  the  na- 
tions so  blended,  was  the  melancholy  effect.    To- 
morrow, therefore,  we  shall  endeavor  to  detect  all 
those  points  and  circumstances  of  dissimilarity,  which, 
though  they  cannot  impeach  the  rectitude  of  the  par- 
allel, for  the  present,  may  yet  render  it  probable,  that 
as  the  same  Constitution  of  Government  has  been 
built  up  in  France  with  incomparably  greater  rapid- 
ity, so  it  may  have  an  incomparably  shorter  duration. 
We  are  not  conscious  of  any  feelings  of  bitterness  to- 
wards the  First  Consul ;  or,  if  any,  only  that  venial 
prejudice,  which  naturally  results  from  the  having 
hoped  proudly  of  any  individual,  and  the  having  been 
miserably  disappointed.    But  we  will  not  voluntarily 
cease  to  think  freely  and  speak  openly.    We  owe 
grateful  hearts,  and  uplifted  hands  of  thanksgiving  to 
the  Divine  Providence,  that  there  is  yet  one  Europe- 
an country  (and  that  country  our  own)  in  which  the 
actions  of  public  men  may  be  boldly  analyzed,  and 
the  result  publicly  stated.   And  let  the  Chief  Consul, 
who  professes  in  all  things  to  follow  his  fats,  learn 
to  submit  to  it  if  he  finds  that  it  is  still  his  fate  to 
struggle  with  the  spirit  of  English  freedom,  and  the 
virtues  which  are  the  offspring  of  that  spirit !    If  he 
finds  that  the  Genius  of  Great  Britain,  which  blew 
up  his  ^Egyptian  navy  into  the  air,  and  blighted  his 
Syrian  laurels,  still  follows  him  with  a  calm  and 
dreadful  eye ;  and  in  peace,  equally  as  in  war,  still 
watches  for  that  liberty,  in  which  alone  the  Genius 
of  our  Isle  lives,  and  moves,  and  has  his  being ;  and 
which  being  lost,  all  our  commercial  and  naval  great- 
ness would  instantly  languish,  like  a  flower,  the  root 
of  which  had  been  silently  eat  away  by  a  worm ;  and 
without  which,  in  any  country,  the  public  festivals, 
and  pompous  merriments  of  a  nation  present  no  other 
spectacle  to  the  eye  of  Reason,  than  a  mob  of  mani- 
acs dancing  in  their  fetters. 


[mitatots  tooeeed  better  in  copying  (he  vices  than  the  ex- 
noes  or  their  archetypes.  Where  shall  we  find  in  the 
i  Consul  of  France  a  counterpart  to  the  generous  and 
dleas  clemency  of  the  first  Crsar  ?  Aeerbe  loquentibus 
habuit  pro  eonekwe  denunciare.  ne  persevarent.  Au- 
>  Csxumb  cHminonssimo  libro,  et  Pitholai  carminibus  ma- 
cnusaiaBis  laoeratam  existUnationem  suam  civili  animo 

descrres  translation,  for  our  English  readers.  "  If  any 
e  bitterly  against  bhn,  be  held  it  sufficient  to  complain  of 
ibticly.  to  prevent  them  from  persevering  in  the  use  of 
i  language.  His  character  had  been  mangled  in  a  most 
luus  work  of  Auhis  Csxina,  and  be  had  been  grossly  lam- 
led  in  some  verses  by  Phholaus ;  but  be  bore  both  with 
temper  of  a  good  eufecen." 

k  this  part  of  the  Fust  ConsoTs  character,  if  common  re- 
speaks  the  troth,  we  most  seek  a  parallel  in  the  disposi- 
i  of  the  third  Camr,  who  dreaded  the  pen  of  a  paragraph 
er,  bulling  aught  against  bis  morals  and  measures,  with 
roat  anxiety,  and  with  as  vindictive  feelings,  as  if  it  had 
i  the  dagger  of  an  assassin  lined  up  against  bis  life.  From 
trurd  Casar,  too,  be  adopted  the  abrogation  of  all  popular 


ESSAY  XIII. 


Must  there  be  still  some  discord  mixt  among 
The  harmony  of  men.  whose  mood  accords 
Best  with  contention  tun'd  to  notes  of  wrong  1 
That  when  War  fails.  Peace  must  make  war  with 
With  words  unto  destruction  ann'd  more  strong 
Than  ever  were  our  foreign  Foeman's  swords : 
Making  as  deep,  tho'  not  yet  bleeding  wounds  1 
What  War  leu  tear  too,  Calumny  confounds. 

Truth  lies  entrapp'd  where  Cunning  finds  no  bar : 
Since  no  proportion  can  there  be  betwixt 
Our  actions  which  in  endless  motions  are. 
And  ordinances  which  are  always  fixt 
Ten  thousand  Laws  more  cannot  reach  so  fax, 
But  Malice  goes  beyond,  or  lives  commixt 
Bo  dose  with  Goodness,  that  it  ever  will 
Corrupt,  disguise,  or  counterfeit  ft  stall. 
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And  therefore  would  our  glorious  Alfred,  who 
Join'd  with  Iho  King's  the  good  man's  Majesty, 
Not  lea  re  Law's  labyrinth  without  a  due- 
Gave  to  deep  Skill  its  just  authority,— 

But  the  lost  Judgment  (this  his  Jury's  plan) 
Left  to  the  natural  sense  of  Work-day  Man. 

Adapted  from  an  elder  Poet. 


We  recur  to  the  dilemma  stated  in  our  eighth  num- 
ber. How  shall  we  solve  this  problem  ?  Its  solution 
is  to  be  found  in  that  spirit  which,  like  the  universal 
menstruum  sought  for  by  the  old  Alchemists,  can 
blend  and  harmonize  the  most  discordant  elements — 
it  is  found  to  be  in  the  spirit  of  a  rational  Freedom 
diffused  and  become  national,  in  the  consequent  in- 
fluence and  control  of  public  opinion,  and  in  its  most 
precious  organ,  the  jury.  It  is  to  be  found,  where- 
ever  Juries  are  sufficiently  enlightened  to  perceive 
the  difference,  and  to  comprehend  the  origin  and  ne- 
cessity of  the  difference,  between  libels  and  other 
criminal  overt-acts,  and  are  sufficiently  independent 
to  act  upon  the  conviction,  thai  in  a  charge  of  libel, 
the  degree,  the  circumstances,  and  intention,  consti- 
tute (not  merely  modify,)  the  offence,  give  it  its  Being, 
and  determine  its  legal  name.  The  words  "  maliciou* 
ly  and  advisedly,"  must  here  have  a  force  of  their 
own  and  a  proof  of  their  own.  They  will  conse- 
quently consider  the  written  law  as  a  blank  power 
provided  for  the  punishment  of  the  offender,  not  as  a 
light  by  which  they  are  to  determine  and  discrimi- 
nate the  offence.  The  understanding  and  conscience 
of  the  Jury  are  the  Judges,  in  toto :  the  statute  a 
blank  conge"  d'elire.  The  Statute  is  the  Clay  and 
those  tho  Potter's  wheel.  Shame  fall  on  that  Man, 
who  shall  labor  to  confound  what  reason  and  nature 
have  put  asunder,  and  who  at  once,  as  far  as  in  him 
lies,  would  render  the  Press  ineffectual  and  the  Law 
odious;  who  would  lock  up  the  main  river,  the 
Thames  of  our  intellectual  commerce;  would  throw 
a  bar  across  the  stream,  that  must  render  its  naviga- 
tion dangerous  or  partial,  using  as  his  materials  the 
very  banks,  that  were  intended  to  deepen  its  channel 
and  guard  against  inundations .  Shame  fall  on  him, 
and  participation  of  the  infamy  of  those,  who  misled 
an  English  Jury  to  the  murder  of  Algernon  Sidney! 

But  though  the  virtuous  intention  of  the  writer 
must  bo  ullowed  a  certain  influence  in  facilitating 
his  acquittal,  the  degree  of  his  moral  guilt  is  not  the 
true  index  or  mete-wand  of  his  condemnation.  For 
Juries  do  not  sit  in  a  Court  of  Conscience,  but  of 
Law ;  they  are  not  the  representatives  of  religion, 
but  the  guardians  of  external  tranquillity.  The  lead- 
ing principle,  the  Pole  Star,  of  the  judgment  in  its 
decision  concerning  the  libellous  nature  of  a  pub- 
lished writing,  is  its  more  or  less  remote  connection 
with  after  overt-acts,  as  the  cause  or  occasion  of  the 
same.  Thus  the  publication  of  actual  facts  may  be, 
and  most  often  will  be,  criminal  and  libellous,  when 
directed  against  private  characters :  not  only  because 
the  charge  will  reach  the  minds  of  many  who  can- 
not be  competent  judges  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
facts  to  which  themselves  were  not  witnesses,  against 


a  man  whom  they  do  not  know,  or  at  beat  know  im- 
perfectly ;  but  because  such  a  publication  is  of  itself 
a  very  serious  overt-act,  by  which  the  author,  without 
authority  and  without  trial,  has  inflicted  punishment 
on  a  fellow-subject,  himself  being  witness  and  jury, 
judge  and  executioner.  Of  such  publications  there 
can  be  no  legal  justification,  though  the  wrong  may 
be  palliated  by  the  circumstance  that  the  injurious 
charges  are  not  only  true  but  wholly  oat  of  the  reach 
of  the  law.  But  in  libels  on  the  government  there 
are  two  things  to  be  balanced  against  each  other: 
first,  the  incomparably  greater  mischief  of  the  overt- 
acts,  supposing  them  actually  occasioned  by  the  libel 
— (as  for  instance,  the  subversion  of  government  and 
property,  if  the  principles  taught  by  Thomas  Paine 
had  been  realized,  or  if  even  an  attempt  had  been 
made  to  realize  them,  by  the  many  thousands  of  his 
readers;)  and  second,  the  very  great  improbability 
that  such  effects  will  be  produced  by  such  writings. 
Government  concerns  all  generally,  and  no  one  in 
particular.  The  facts  are  commonly  as  well  known 
to  the  readers,  as  to  the  writer :  and  falsehood  there- 
fore easily  detected.  It  is  proved,  likewise,  by  expe- 
rience, that  the  frequency  of  open  political  discussion, 
with  all  its  blameable  indiscretion,  indisposes  a  nation 
to  overt-acts  of  practical  sedition  or  conspiracy.  They 
talk  ill,  said  Charles  the  Fifth,  of  his  Belgian  Pro 
vinces,  but  they  suffer  so  much  the  better  for  it  His 
successor  thought  differently:  he  determined  to  be 
master  of  their  words  and  opinions,  as  well  as  of  their 
actions,  and  in  consequence  lost  one  half  of  those  pro- 
vinces, and  retained  the  other  half  at  an  expense  of 
strength  and  treasure  greater  than  the  original  worth 
of  the  whole.  An  enlightened  Jury,  ihereibre,  will 
require  proofs  of  some  more  than  ordinary  malignity 
of  intention,  as  furnished  by  the  style,  price,  mode  of 
circulation,  and  so  forth  ;  or  of  punishable  iudtscre 
tion  arising  out  of  the  state  of  the  times,  as  of  dearth, 
for  instance,  or  of  whatever  other  calamity  is  likely 
to  render  the  lower  classes  turbulent  and  apt  to  be 
alienated  from  the  government  of  their  country.  For 
the  absence  of  a  right  disposition  of  mind  must  L« 
considered  both  in  law  and  in  morals,  as  nearly  e<,uiv 
alent  to  the  presence  of  a  wrong  disposition.  I  ruler 
such  circumstances  the  legal  paradox,  that  a  libel 
may  be  the  more  a  libel  for  being  true,  liecoiuee 
strictly  just,  and  as  such  ought  to  lie  acted  upon. 

Concerning  the  right  of  punishing  by  law  the  au 
thors  of  heretical  or  deistioal  writings,  I  reserve  my 
remarks  for  a  future  Kssay,  in  which  I  hope  to  *tuie 
the  grounds  and  limits  of  toleration  more  accurately 
j  than  they  seem  to  mc  to  have  been  hitherto  traced 
There  is  one  maxim,  however,  which  I  am  tempted 
to  seize  ns  it  passes  across  me.  If  I  may  trust  ray 
own  memory,  it  is  indeed  a  very  old  truth  :  and  yet 
if  the  fashion  of  acting  in  apparent  ignorance  thereof 
be  any  presumption  of  its  novelty,  it  ought  to  be  new, 
or  at  least  have  become  so  by  courtesy  of  oblivion. 
It  is  this :  that  as  far  as  human  practice  can  realize 
the  sharp  limits  and  exclusive  proprieties  of  Science, 
Law  and  Religion  should  be  kept  distinct  Thexi 
is,  strictly  speaking,  no  proper  opposition  bit  be- 
tween THE  TWO  POLAR   FORCES  OF  ONE  AND  TBI 
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■ami  power.*  If  I  say  then,  that  Law  and  Religion 
amre  natural  opposite,  and  that  the  latter  it  the  requi- 
site counterpoise  of  the  former,  let  it  not  be  inter- 
preted, as  if  I  had  declared  them  to  be  contraries. 
The  Law  has  rightfully  inverted  the  Creditor  with 
the  power  of  arresting  and  imprisoning  an  insolvent 
Debtor,  the  Farmer  with  the  Power  of  transporting, 
wiediately  at  least,  the  Pillagers  of  his  Hedges  and 
Copaea ;  but  the  law  does  not  compel  him  to  exercise 
that  power,  while  it  will  often  happen,  that  Religion 
commands  him  to  forego  it  Nay,  so  well  was  this 
understood  by  our  Grandfathers,  that  a  man  who 
squares  his  conscience  by  the  Law  was  a  common 
paraphrase  or  synonyme  of  a  wretch  without  any 
Dnnacience  at  all  We  have  all  of  us  learnt  from 
Hiatory,  that  there  was  a  long  and  dark  period  during 
which  the  Powers  and  the  Aims  of  Law  were  usurped 
in  the  name  of  Religion  by  the  Clergy  and  the  Courts 
Fpiritual:  and  we  all  know  the  result  Law  and 
Religion  thus  interpenetrating  neutralized  each  other; 
mnd  the  baleful  product,  or  tertium  Aliquid,  of  this 
union  retarded  the  civilization  of  Europe  for  Centu- 
ries. Law  splintered  into  the  minutiae  of  Religion, 
whose  awful  function  and  prerogative  it  is  to  take 
account  of  every  "  idle  word,"  became  a  busy  and 
inquisitorial  tyranny:  and  Religion  substituting  legal 
terrors  for  the  ennobling  influences  of  Conscience  re- 
mained Religion  in  name  only.  The  present  age 
appears  to  me  approaching  fost  to  a  similar  usurpa- 
tion of  the  functions  of  Religion  by  Law:  and  if  it 
were  required,  I  should  not  wont  strong  presumptive 
proofs  in  favor  of  this  opinion,  whether  I  sought  for 
them  in  the  Charges  from  the  Bench  concerning 
Wrongs,  to  which  Religion  denounces  the  fearful 
penalties  of  Guilt,  but  for  which  the  Law  of  the 
Lai*!  assigns  Damages  only:  or  in  sundry  statutes, 
and  (all  praise  to  the  late  Mr.  Windham,  Romano  rum 
ultimo)  in  a  still  greater  number  of  attempts  towards 
new  btatutes,  the  authors  of  which  displayed  the 
most  pitiable  ignorance,  not  merely  of  the  distinction 
between  perfected  and  imperfected  Obligations,  but 
even  of  that  still  more  sacred  distinction  between 
Things  and  Persons.  What  the  Son  of  Sirarh  ad- 
conceming  the  Soul,  every  Senator  should 


•  Every  Power  in  Nature  and  in  Spirit  mutt  etohc  an 
mppostte,  as  the  tolt  meant  and  condition  of  its  manifctta- 
t*»n:  ami  all  oppotttion  is  a  tendency  to  Re-union.  This 
is  the  universal  Law  of  Polarity  or  essential  Dualism,  fimt 
prnmulcakfl  by  Heraelitus,  9000  rears  afterwards  re-publish- 
«mI,  ami  made  the  foundation  both  of  Logic,  of  Phytics,  and 
of  Mo'sphyaics  by  Giordano  Bruno.  The  Principle  may  be 
thud  expressed.  The  Identity  of  Thetis  and  Antithesis  u  (he 
0iih*tnnre  of  all  Bring;  their  Opposition  the  condition  of  all 
Ez'tVn*e.  nx  Wins  manifested ;  and  every  Thing  or  Pheno- 
menon i*  the  Exponent  of  a  Synthesis  as  Ions  s*  the  oppoviic 
•ocr«t™  are  retained  in  that  Synthesis.  Thus  Water  is  nei- 
ther Oxygen  nor  Hydrogen,  nor  yet  is  it  a  commixture  of 
both ;  but  the  Fynthcsis  or  Indifference  of  the  two:  and  a* 
Ions  aa  rhf  copula  endures,  by  which  it  becomes  Water,  or 
rather  which  alone  it  Water,  it  is  not  less  a  simple  Body  than 
•iiher  of  the  imajinary  Elements,  improperly  called  its  In- 
gredients or  Components.  It  is  the  object  of  the  mechanical 
atumittie  Philosophy  to  confound  Syntbenis  with  synartttit, 
or  rather  with  mere  juxta-pusition  of  Corpuscles  separated 
by  invisible  Interhpacea.  I  find  it  difficult  to  determine,  whe- 
ther this  theory  contradicts  the  Reason  or  the  Senses  most: 
for  ii  is  alike  inconceivable  and  unimaginable. 
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apply  to  his  legislative  capacity — Reverence  it  in 
meekness,  knowing  how  feeble  and  how  mighty  a 
Thing  it  is! 

From  this  hint  concerning  Toleration,  we  may  pass 
by  an  easy  transition  to  the,  perhaps,  still  more  inte- 
resting subject  of  Tolerance.  And  here  I  fully  coin- 
cide  with  Frederic  H.  Jacobi,  that  the  only  true  spirit 
of  Tolerance  consists  in  our  conscientious  toleration 
of  each  other's  intolerance.  Whatever  pretends  lo 
be  more  than  this,  is  either  the  unthinking  cant  of 
fashion,  or  the  soul-palsying  narcotic  of  moral  and 
religious  indifference.  All  of  us  without  eiception, 
in  the  same  mode  though  not  in  the  same  degree,  are 
necessarily  subjected  to  the  risk  of  mistaking  positive 
opinions  for  certainty  and  clear  insight  From  this 
yoke  we  cannot  free  ourselves,  but  by  ceasing  to  lie 
men ;  and  this  too  not  in  order  to  transcend  but  to 
sink  below  our  human  nature.  For  if  in  one  point 
of  view  it  be  the  mulct  of  our  rail,  and  of  the  corrup- 
tion of  our  will ;  it  is  equally  true,  that  contemplated 
from  another  point,  it  is  the  price  and  consequence 
of  our  progressiveness.  To  him  who  is  compelled  to 
pace  to  and  fro  within  the  high  walls  and  in  the  nar- 
row courtyard  of  a  prison,  all  objects  may  appear 
clear  and  distinct  It  is  the  traveller  journeying  on- 
ward, full  of  heart  and  hope,  with  an  ever-varying 
horizon,  on  the  boundless  plain,  that  is  liable  to  mis- 
take clouds  for  mountains,  and  the  mirage  of  drought 
for  an  expanse  of  refreshing  w  aters. 

But  notwithstanding  this  deep  conviction  of  our 
general  fallibility,  and  the  most  vivid  recollection  of 
my  own,  I  dare  avow  with  the  German  philosopher, 
that  as  far  as  opinions,  and  not  motives ;  principles, 
and  not  men,  are  concerned ;  I  neither  am  tolerant, 
nor  wish  to  be  regarded  as  such.  According  lo  my 
judgment,  it  is  mere  ostentation,  or  a  poor  trick  that 
hypocrisy  ploys  with  the  cards  of  nonsense,  when  a 
man  makes  protestation  of  being  perfectly  tolerant  in 
respect  of  all  principles,  opinions  and  persuasions, 
those  alone  excepted  which  render  the  holders  intole- 
rant. For  he  either  means  to  say  by  this,  that  he  is 
utterly  indifferent  towards  all  truth,  and  finds  nothing 
so  insufferable  as  the  persuasion  of  there  being  any 
such  mighty  value  or  importance  attached  to  tho  pro- 
fession of  tho  Truth  as  should  give  a  marked  prefer- 
ence to  any  one  conviction  above  any  other ;  or  else 
he  means  nothing,  and  amuses  himself  with  articu- 
lating the  pulses  of  the  air  instead  of  inhabiting  it  in 
the  more  healthful  and  profitable  exercise  of  yawn- 
ing. That  which  doth  not  withstand,  hath  itself  no 
standing  place.  To  fill  a  station  is  to  exclude  or  re- 
pel others — and  this  is  not  less  the  definition  of  moral, 
than  of  material,  solidity.  We  lire  by  continued  acts 
of  defence,  that  involve  a  sort  of  offensive  warfare. 
But  a  man's  principles,  on  which  hegnmnds  his  Hope 
and  his  Faith,  are  tho  life  of  his  life.  We  live  by 
Faith,  says  the  philosophic  A  pontic  ;  and  Faith  with- 
out principles  is  but  a  flattering  phrase  for  wilful  po- 
sitiveness,  or  fanatical  bodily  sensation.  Well,  and 
of  good  right  therefore,  do  we  maintain  with  moral 
zeal,  than  we  should  defend  body  or  estate,  a  deep 
and  inward  conviction,  which  is  the  moon  to  us ;  and 
like  the  moon  with  all  its  massy  shadows  and  decep- 
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tive  gleams,  it  yet  lights  us  on  our  way,  poor  travel- 
lers as  we  are,  and  benighted  pilgrims.  With  all  its 
spots  and  changes  and  temporary  eclipses,  with  all  its 
vain  halos  and  bedimming  vapors,  it  yet  reflects  the 
light  that  t«  to  rise  on  us,  which  even  now  is  rising, 
though  intercepted  from  our  immediate  view  by  the 
mountains  that  enclose  and  frown  over  the  vale  of 
our  mortal  life. 

This  again  is  the  mystery  and  the  dignity  of  our 
human  nature,  that  we  cannot  give  up  our  reason, 
without  giving  up  at  the  same  time  our  individual 
personality.  For  that  must  appear  to  each  man  to  be 
his  reason  which  produces  in  him  the  highest  sense 
of  certainty ;  and  yet  it  is  not  reason,  except  as  far  as 
it  is  of  universal  validity  and  obligatory  on  all  man- 
kind. There  is  a  one  heart  for  the  whole  mighty 
mass  of  Humanity,  and  every  pulse  in  each  particu- 
lar vessel  strives  to  beat  in  concert  with  it.  He  who 
asserts  that  truth  is  of  no  importance  except  in  the 
tense  of  sincerity,  confounds  sense  with  madness,  and 
the  word  of  God  with  a  dream.  Jf  the  power  of 
reasoning  be  the  Gift  of  the  Supreme  Reason,  that 
we  be  sedulous,  yea.  and  militant  in  the  endeavor  to 
reason  aright,  is  his  implied  Command.  But  what  is 
of  permanent  and  essential  interest  to  one  man  must 
needs  be  so  to  all,  in  proportion  to  the  means  and  op- 
portunities of  each.  Woe  to  him  by  whom  these  are 
neglected,  and  double  woe  to  him  by  whom  they  are 
withheld ;  for  he  robs  at  once  himself  and  his  neighbor. 
That  man's  Soul  is  not  dear  to  himself,  to  whom  the 
Souls  of  his  Brethren  are  not  dear.  As  far  as  they 
can  be  influenced  by  him,  they  are  parts  and  proper- 
ties of  his  own  soul,  their  faith  his  faith,  their  errors 
his  burthen,  their  righteousness  and  bliss  his  righte- 
ousness and  his  reward— and  of  their  Guilt  and  Mis- 
ery his  own  will  be  the  echo.  As  much  as  I  love 
my  fellow-men,  so  much  and  no  more  will  I  be  intol- 
erant of  their  Heresies  and  Unbelief— and  I  will  ho- 
nor and  hold  forth  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to 
every  individual  who  is  equally  intolerant  of  that 
which  he  conceives  such  in  me.  We  will  both  ex- 
claim— 1  know  nor,  what  antidotes  among  the  com- 
plex views,  impulses  and  circumstances,  that  form 
your  moral  Being,  God's  gracious  Providence  may 
have  vouchsafed  to  you  against  the  serpent  fang  of 
this  Error — hut  it  is  a  viper,  and  its  poison  deadly, 
although  throuc'i  higher  influences  some  may  take 
the  reptile  to  their  bosom,  and  remain  unstung. 

In  one  of  these  viperous  Journals,  which  deal  out 
Profiineness,  Hate,  Fury,  and  Sedition  throughout  the 
Land,  I  read  the  following  paragraph.  "The  Brah- 
man believes  that  every  man  will  be  saved  in  his 
own  persuasion,  and  that  all  religions  are  equally 
pleasing  to  the  God  of  all.  The  Christian  confines 
salvation  to  the  Believer  in  his  own  Vedahs  and 
Shasters.  Which  is  the  more  humane  and  philoso- 
phic creed  of  the  two  ?"  Let  question  answer  ques- 
tion. Self-complacent  ScofTer!  Whom  meanest  thou 
by  Gon  /  The  God  of  Truth  ?  and  can  lie  be  pleased 
with  falsehood  and  the  debasement  or  utter  suspen- 
sion of  tho  Itcnann  which  ho  gave  to  man  that  he 
might  receive  from  him  the  sacrifice  of  Truth?  Or 
the  God  of  love  and  mercy  ?  And  can  He  be  pleased 


with  the  blood  of  thousands  poured  out  under  the 
wheels  of  Juggernaut,  or  with  the  shrieks  of  children 
offered  up  as  fire  offerings  to  Baal  or  to  Moloch  ?  Or 
dust  thou  mean  the  God  of  holiness  and  infinite  puri- 
ty ?  and  can  He  be  pleased  with  abominations  unut- 
terable and  more  than  brutal  defilements  ?  and  equal- 
ly pleased  too  as  with  that  religion,  which  commandi 
us  that  we  have  no  fellowship  with  the  unfruitful 
works  of  darkness  but  to  reprove  them  T  With  that 
religion,  which  strikes  the  fear  of  the  Most  High  so 
deeply,  and  the  sense  of  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of 
sin  so  inwardly,  that  the  Believer  anxiously  enquires : 
"  Shall  I  give  my  first-born  for  my  transgression,  the 
fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul  f ' — and  which 
makes  me  answer  to  him — "  He  hath  showed  thee, 
O  man,  what  is  good ;  and  what  doth  the  Lord  re- 
quire of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy, 
and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God."  But  I  check 
myself.  It  is  at  once  folly  and  profanation  of  Truth, 
to  reason  with  the  man  who  can  place  before  his  eyei 
a  minister  of  the  Gospel  directing  the  eye  of  the  wi- 
dow from  the  corse  of  her  husband  upward  to  his  and 
her  Redeemer,  (the  God  of  the  living  and  not  of  the 
dead,)  and  then  the  remorseless  Brahmin  goading  oo 
the  disconsolate  victim  to  the  flames  of  her  husband's 
funeral  pile,  abandoned  by,  and  abandoning,  the  help- 
less pledges  of  their  love — and  yet  dare  ask,  which  « 
the  more  humane  and  philosophic  creed  of  the  two? 
No !  No !  when  such  opinions  are  in  question,  I  nei- 
ther am,  or  will  be,  or  wish  to  be  regarded  am,  foie- 
rani. 


ESSAY  XIV. 


Knowing  the  heart  of  Man  is  set  to  be 
The  centre  of  this  world,  about  the  which 
These  revolutions  of  disturbances 
Still  roll;  where  all  th'  aspects  of  misery 
Predominate;  whose  strong  effects  are  such 
As  he  must  bear,  boins;  powerless  to  redress : 
And  that  unless  above  himself  he  can 
Erect  himself,  how  poor  a  thing  is  Man ! 

DANIEL. 


I  have  thus  endeavored,  with  an  anxiety  which 
may  perhaps  ha\o  misled  me  into  prolixity,  to  detail 
and  ground  the  condition  under  which  the  communi- 
cation of  truth  is  commanded  or  forbidden  to  us  as 
individuals,  by  our  conscience ;  and  those  too,  under 
which  it  is  permissible  by  the  law  which  controls  out 
conduct  as  members  of  the  state.     But  is  the  subject 
of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve  so  minute  an  ex- 
amination I   O  that  my  readers  would  look  round  the 
world,  as  it  now  is,  and  make  to  themselves  a  faith- 
ful catalogue  of  its  many  miseries!     From  what  do      I 
these  proceed,  and  on  what  ilo  they  depend  for  their      I 
continuance?     Assuredly  for  the  greater  part  on  the      . 
actions  of  men,  and  those  acain  on  the  want  of  a  v.- 
tal  principle  of  action.     We  live  by  faith.     The  es- 
sence of  virtue  consists  in  the  principle.     And  the      ' 
reality  of  this,  as  well  as  its  importance,  is  believed 
by  all  men  in  fact,  few  as  there  may  be  who  bring 
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the  truth  forward  into  (he  light  of  distinct  conscious- 
naa>  Yet  all  men  feel,  and  at  times  acknowledge  to 
themselves,  the  true  cause  of  their  misery.  There  is 
man  so  base,  but  at  some  lime  or  other,  and  in 
way  or  other,  he  admits  that  he  is  not  what  he 
ought  to  be,  though  by  a  curious  art  of  selfrlelusion, 
by  an  effort  to  keep  at  peace  with  himself  a*  long 
and  as  much  as  possible,  he  will  throw  off  the  blame 
from  the  amenable  part  of  his  nature,  his  moral  prin- 
ciple, to  that  which  is  independent  of  his  will,  name- 
ly* the  degree  of  his  intellectual  faculties.  Hence,  for 
oace  that  a  man  exclaims,  how  dishonest  f  am,  on 
what  base  and  unworthy  motives  I  act,  we  may  hear 
■  hundred  times,  what  a  fool  I  am!  curse  on  my  fol- 
ly f*  and  the  like. 

Yet  even  this  implies  an  ohscure  sentiment,  that 
with  clearer  conceptions  in  the  understanding,  the 
principle  of  action  would  become  purer  in  the  will. 
Thanks  to  the  image  of  our  Maker  not  wholly  oblit- 
erated from  any  human  soul,  we  dare  not  purchase 
tjui  exemption  from  guilt  by  an  excuse,  which  would 
place  our  amelioration  out  of  our  own  power.    Thus 
the  very  man  who  will  abuse  himself  for  a  fool  but 
not  for  a  villain,  would  rather,  spite  of  the  usual  pro- 
fessions to  the  contrary,  be  condemned  as  a  rogue  by 
other  men,  than  be  acquitted  as  a  blockhead.    But 
be  this  as  it  may,  out  of  himself,  however,  he  sees 
plainly  the  true  cause  of  our  common  complaints. 
Doubtless,  there  seem  many  physical  causes  of  dis- 
tress?, of  disease,  of  poverty,  and  of  desolation — tem- 
pests, earthquakes,  volcanoes,  wild  or  venomous  ani- 
mals, barren  soils,  uncertain  or  tyrannous  climates, 
pestilential  swamps,  and  death  in  the  very  air  we 
breathe.    Yet  when  do  we  hear  the  general  wretch- 
edness of  mankind  attributed  to  these?    In  Iceland, 
the  earth  opened  and  sent  forth  three  or  more  vast 
river*  of  fire.    The  smoke  and  vapor  from  them 
dimmed  the  light  of  Heaven  through  all  Europe,  for 
month* ;  even  at  Cadiz,  the  eun  and  moon,  for  seve- 
ral weeks,  seemed  turned  to  blood.    What  was  the 
amount  of  the  injury  to  the  human  race  ?  sixty  men 
were  destroyed,  and  of  these  the  greater  part  in  con- 
sequence of  their  own  imprudence.   Natural  calami- 
ties that  do  indeed  spread  devastation  wide,  (for  in- 
stance, the  Marsh  Fever,)  are  almost  without  excep- 
tion, voices  of  Nature  in  her  all-intelligible  language 
—do  this!  or  cease  to  do  that!    By  the  mere  absence 
of  one  superstition,  and  of  the  sloth  engendered  by 
it.  the  Plague  would  cease  to  exist  throughout  Asia 
and  Africa.     Pronounce  meditatively  the  name  of 
Jenner,  and  ask  what  might  we  not  hope,  what  need 
wo  deem  unattainable,  if  all  the  time,  the  effort,  the 
skill,  which  we  waste  in  making  ourselves  miserable 
through  vice,  ami  vicious  through  misery,  were  em- 
bodied and  marshalled  to  a  systematic  war  against 
the  exiftting  evils  of  nature  ?    No,  **  It  is  a  wirkerl 
world  /*'    This  is  so  generally  the  solution,  that  this 

*  We  do  not  consider  as  exception*  the  thousands  that 
•bote  theraselres  by  rote  with  lip  penitence,  or  the  wild  rav- 
in** of  tanmicMm :  for  thesn  persona  at  the  very  time  they 
»penk  im)  vehemently  of  the  wicked  nes  nnd  rottenness  of  their 
heart* ,  are  then  commonly  tbe  warmest  in  their  own  rood 
•pinion,  covered  round  and  comfortable  in  tbe  vrap-rtucal  I 
of  self-hypocrisy.  j 
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very  wickedness  is  assigned  by  selfish  men,  as  their 
excuse  for  doing  nothing  to  render  it  better,  and  for 
opposing  those  who  would  make  the  attempt.  What 
have  not  Clarkson,  Granville  Sharp,  Wilberfbrce,  and 
the  Society  of  the  Friends,  effected  for  the  honor,  and 
if  we  believe  in  a  retributive  providence,  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  prosperity  of  the  English  nation,  im- 
perfectly as  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  of  tbe 
people  at  large  are  developed  at  present  ?  What  may 
not  be  effected,  if  the  recent  discovery  of  the  means 
of  educating  nations,  (freed,  however,  from  the  vile 
sophistications  and  mutilations  of  ignorant  mounte- 
banks.) shall  have  been  applied  to  its  full  extent? 
Would  I  frame  to  myself  the  most  inspiriting  repre- 
sentation of  future  bliss,  which  my  mind  is  capable 
of  comprehending,  it  would  be  embodied  to  me  in 
the  idea  of  Bell  receiving,  at  some  distant  period, 
the  appropriate  reward  of  his  earthly  labors,  when 
thousands  and  ten  thousands  of  glorified  spirits,  whose 
reason  and  conscience  had,  through  his  efforts,  been 
unfolded,  shall  sing  the  song  of  their  own  redemp- 
tion, and  pouring  forth  praises  to  God  and  to  their  Sa- 
viour, shall  repeat  his  "  New  name"  in  Heaven,  give 
thanks  for  his  earthly  virtues,  as  the  chosen  instru- 
ments of  divine  mercy  to  themselves,  and  not  seldom 
perhaps,  turn  their  eyes  toward  Aim,  as  from  the  sun 
to  its  image  in  the  fountain,  with  secondary  gratitude 
and  the  permitted  utterance  of  a  human  love!  Were 
but  a  hundred  men  to  combine  a  deep  conviction  that 
virtuous  habits  may  be  formed  by  the  very  means  by 
which  knowledge  is  communicated,  that  men  may  be 
made  better,  not  only  in  consequence,  but  by  the 
mode  and  in  the  process,  of  instruction :  were  but  an 
hundred  men  to  combine  that  clear  conviction  of  this, 
which  I  myself  at  this  moment  feel,  even  as  I  feel 
the  certainty  of  my  being,  with  the-perseverance  of  a 
Clarkson  or  a  Bell,  the  promises  of  ancient  pro- 
phecy would  disclose  themselves  to  our  faith,  even 
as  when  a  noble  castle  hidden  from  us  by  an  inter- 
vening mist,  discovers  itself  by  its  reflection  in  the 
tranquil  lake,  on  the  opposite  shore  of  which  we  stand 
gazing.  What  an  awful  duty,  what  a  nurse  of  all 
other,  the  fairest  virtues,  does  not  hope  become!  We 
are  bad  ourselves,  because  we  despair  of  the  good- 
ness of  others. 

If  then  it  be  a  truth,  attested  alike  by  common  feel- 
ing and  common  sense,  that  the  greater  part  of  human 
misery  depends  directly  on  human  vices  and  the  re- 
mainder indirectly,  by  what  means  can  we  act  on 
men  so  as  to  remove  or  preclude  these  vices  and  pu- 
rify their  principle  of  moral  election  7  The  question 
is  not  by  what  means  each  man  is  to  alter  his  own 
character — in  order  to  this,  all  the  means  prescribed 
and  nil  the  aidances  given  by  religion,  may  be  neces- 
sary for  him.    Vain,  of  themselves,  may  be, 


-the  saying*  of  the  wuc 


In  ancient  and  in  modern  books  enrolled 

Unless  he  feel  within 
Some  source  ot'cnn-olatinn  from  above— 
Secret  refreidiinff*,  that  repair  his  strength 
And  fainting  spirits  uphold. 

SAMSON  AGONISTES. 

This  is  not  the  question.    Virtue  would  not  be 
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virtue,  could  it  be  given  by  one  fellow-creature  to 
another.  To  make  use  of  all  the  means  and  appli- 
ances in  our  power  to  the  actual  attainment  of  Rec- 
titude, is  the  abstract  of  the  Duty  which  we  owe  to 
ourselves;  to  supply  those  means  as  far  as  we  can, 
comprises  our  Duty  to  others.  The  question  Ihcn  is, 
what  are  these  means  ?  Can  they  be  any  other  than 
the  communication  of  knowledge,  and  the  removal  of 
those  evils  and  impediments  which  prevent  its  recep- 
tion ?  Tt  may  not  be  in  our  power  to  combine  both, 
but  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  man  to  contribute  to 
the  former,  who  is  sufficiently  informed  to  feel  that 
it  is  his  duty.  If  it  be  said,  that  we  should  endeavor 
not  so  much  to  remove  ignorance,  as  to  make  the  ig- 
norant religious:  Religion  herself,  through  her  sacred 
oracles,  answers  for  me,  that  all  effective  faith  pre- 
supposes knowledge  and  individual  conviction.  If 
the  mere  acquiescence  in  truth,  uncomprehended  and 
un fathomed,  were  sufficient,  few  indeed  would  be 
the  vicious  and  the  miserable,  in  this  country  at  least 
where  speculative  infidelity  is,  Heaven  be  praised, 
confined  to  a  small  number.  like  bodily  deformity, 
there  is  one  instance  here  and  another  there;  but 
three  in  one  place  are  already  an  undue  proportion. 
It  is  highly  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  inspired 
writings  received  by  Christians  are  distinguishable 
from  all  other  books  pretending  to  inspiration,  from 
the  scriptures  of  the  Bramins,  and  even  from  the  Ko- 
ran, in  their  strong  and  frequent  recommendations  of 
truth.  I  do  not  here  mean  veracity,  which  cannot 
but  be  enforced  in  every  code  whicn  appeals  to  the 
religious  principle  of  man ;  but  knowledge.  This  is 
not  only  extolled  as  the  crown  and  honor  of  a  man, 
but  to  seek  after  it  is  again  and  again  commanded  us 
as  one  of  our  most  sacred  duties.  Yea,  the  very  per- 
fection and  final  bliss  of  the  glorified  spirit  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Apostle  as  a  plain  aspect,  or  intuitive 
beholding  of  truth  in  its  eternal  and  immutable  source. 
Not  that  knowledge  can  of  itself  do  all !  The  light 
of  religion  is  not  that  of  the  moon,  light  without  heat; 
but  neither  is  its  warmth  that  of  the  stove,  warmth 
without  light.  Religion  is  the  sun,  whose  warmth 
indeed  swells,  and  stirs,  and  actuates  the  life  of  na- 
ture, but  who  at  the  same  time  beholds  all  the  growth 
of  life  with  a  master  eye,  makes  all  objects  glorious 
on  which  ho  looks,  and  by  that  glory  visible  to  all 
others. 

But  though  knowledge  bo  not  the  only,  yet  that  it 
is  an  indispensablo  and  most  effectual  a^ent  in  the 
direction  of  our  actions,  one  consideration  will  con- 
vince us.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  of  human  nature, 
that  the  sense  of  impossibility  quenches  all  will. 
Sense  of  utter  inaptitude  does  the  same.  The  man 
shuns  the  beautiful  flame,  which  is  eagerly  grasped 
at  by  the  infant.  The  sense  of  a  disproportion  of 
certain  after-harm  to  present  gratification — produces 
effects  almost  equally  uniform  :  though  almost  perish- 
ing with  thirst,  we  should  dash  to  the  earth  a  goblet 
of  wine  in  which  we  had  seen  a  poison  infused, 
though  the  poison  were  without  taste  or  odour,  or 
even  added  to  the  pleasures  of  both.  Are  not  all  our 
vices  equally  inapt  to  the  universal  end  of  human 
Actions,  the  satisfaction  of  the  agent  I    Are  not  their 


pleasures  equally  disproportionate  to  the  after-ham  t 
Yet  many  a  maiden,  who  will  not  grasp  at  the  fire 
will  yet  purchase  a  wreath  of  diamonds  at  the  prke 
of  her  health,  her  honor,  nay  (and  she  herself  knowt 
it  at  the  moment  of  her  choice)  at  the  sacrifice  of  her 
peace  and  happiness.    The  sot  would  reject  the  pni- 
soned  cup,  yet  the  trembling  hand  with  which  be 
raises  his  daily  or  hourly  draught  to  his  lips,  has  not 
left  him  ignorant  that  this  too  is  altogether  a  poison. 
I  know  it  will  be  objected,  that  the  consequences  fore- 
seen are  less  immediate ;  that  they  are  diffused  over 
a  larger  space  of  time ;  and  that  the  slave  of  vice  hopes 
where  no  hope  is.    This,  however,  only  removes 
the  question  one  step  further:  for  why  should  the 
distance  or  diffusion  of  known  consequences  produce 
so  great  a  difference  ?  Why  are  men  the  dupes  of  the 
present  moment?  Evidently  because  the  conceptions 
are  indistinct  in  the  one   case,  and  vivid  in  the 
other ;  because  all  confused  conceptions  render  ut 
restless;  and  because  restlessness  can  drive  us  to 
vices  that  promise  no  enjoyment,  no,  not  even  the  ces- 
sation of  that  restlessnea.    This  is  indeed  the  dread 
punishment  attached  by  nature  to  habitual  vice,  that 
its  impulses  wax  as  its  motives  wane.     No  object,  not 
even  the  light  of  a  solitary  taper  in  the  far  distance, 
tempts  the  benighted  mind  from  before;  but  its  own 
restlessness  dogs  it  from  behind,  as  with  the  iron  goad 
of  Destiny.    What  then  is  or  can  be  the  preventive, 
the  remedy,  the  counteraction,  but  the  habituation  of 
the  intellect  to  clear,  distinct,  and  adequate  concep- 
tions concerning  all  things  that  are  the  possible  ob- 
jects of  clear  conception,  and  thus  to  reserve  the  deep 
feelings  which  belong,  as  by  natural  right,  to  thwe 
obscure  ideas*  that  are  necessary  to  the  moral  perfec- 
tion of  the  human  being,  notwithstanding,  yea.  even 
in  consequence  of,  their  obscurity — to  reserve  there 
feelings,  I  repeat,  for  objects,  which  their  verv  sub- 
limity renders  indefinite,  no  less  than  their  ind<>:'ni;e- 
ness  renders  ihem  sublime :  namely,  to  the  Ideau  of 
Being,  Form.  Life,  the  Reason,  the  law  of  Conscience, 
Freedom,  Immortality,  Cod!     To  connect  with  the 
objects  of  our  senses  the  olwcure  notions  and  conse- 
quent vivid  feelings,  which  arc  due  only  to  immate- 
rial and  permanent  things,  is  profanation  relatively  to 
the  heart,  and  superstition  in  the  understanding.    It 
is   in  this  sense,  that  the  philosophic  Ap»»s;le  call* 
Covetousness   Idolatry.     Could  we  emancipate  our- 
selves from  the  bediming  influences  of  custom,  an-i 
the  transforming  witchcraft  of  early  associations,  we 
should  see  as  numerous  tribes  of  Ftfith-'Wfrshijjyri 
in  the  streets  of  Loudon  and  Paris,  ns  we  hear  of  on 
the  coasts  of  Africa. 


*  I  Inve  nut  rxpn-Mrd  mysoif  ft*  clearly  as  I  could  wi-h. 
Rut  ilie  tru'h  of  the  iiRecrtion,  thai  rb-ep  feeling  hn*  a  t»n«!<  »■ 
cy  to  combine  uith  otarurr  ideas,  in  preference  to  di?tn»ri  aid 
o'eir  notion*,  may  b»»  proved  by  the  history  of  Fnnat;r»  si.l 
Fanaticism  in  nil  ngt-n  and  countries  The  odium  ihwl-  a- 
enm  is  even  proverbial:  and  it  i«  the  common  comprint  «f 
Philosophers  and  philosophic  Historian?,  thnt  the  pn«*n-n*  ef 
the  disputants  ar«  commonly  violent  in  proportion  to  rlit»  en1- 
t'ety  and  obscurity  of  the  questions  in  dispute.  Nor  h  »!>* 
fact  confined  to  professional  theologian*:  for  whol*  nt'x>"« 
have  deployed  the  Mine  aeitntions.  and  have  nacrificerf  m- 
tionol  policy  to  the  more  powerful  intercut  of  a  coniroveitsd 
obscurity. 
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A  palace  when  'tis  that  which  it  •hook!  be 
leaves  growing,  and  stands  such,  or  else  decay*. 
With  him  who  dwell*  there,  'tie  not  to :  for  he 
Should  still  urge  upward,  and  his  fortune  raise. 

Our  bodies  had  (heir  morning,  have  their  noon, 
.And  shall  not  better— the  next  change  is  night; 
But  their  fair  larger  guest,  t*  whom  sun  and  moon 
Are  sparks  and  short-lived,  claims  another  right. 

The  noble  soul  07  age  grows  lustier, 
Her  appetite  and  her  digestion  mend : 
We  must  not  starve  nor  hope  to  pamper  her 
With  woman's  milk  and  pap  unto  the  end. 


Provide  you  manlier  diet ! 


DONNE. 


I  am  fully  aware,  that  what  I  am  writing  and  have 
rif  ten  (in  these  latter  Essays  at  leant)  will  expose  me 
the  censure  of  some,  as  bewildering  myself  and 
with  Metaphysics ;  to  the  ridicule  of  others 
school-boy  dec  I  aimer  on  old  and  worn-out  tru- 
or  exploded  fancies;  and  to  the  objection  of 
asjt  as  obscure.  The  last  real  or  supposed  defect 
ss  already  received  an  answer  both  in  the  preccd- 
y  Numbers,  and  in  page  34  of  the  Appendix  to  the 
nthor's  First  Lay-Sermon,  entitled  the  Statesman's 
Ianual.  Of  the  two  former,  I  shall  take  the  pres- 
tt  opportunity  of  declaring  my  sentiments ;  eepe- 
sJly  as  I  have  already  received  a  hint  that  my 
dot,  Milton,  has  represented  Metaphysics  as  the 
bjecta  which  the  bad  spirits  in  hell  delight  in  dis- 
saving." And  truly,  if  I  had  exerted  my  subtlety 
id  invention  in  persuading  myself  and  others  that 
e  are  but  living  machines,  and  that  (as  one  of  the 
te  followers  of  Hobbes  and  Hartley  has  expressed 
e  system)  the  assassin  and  his  dagger  are  equally 
objects  of  moral  esteem  and  abhorrence ;  or  if  with 
writer  of  wider  influence  and  higher  authority,  I 
id  reduced  all  virtue  to  a  selfish  prudence  eked 
it  by  superstition,  (for  assuredly,  a  creed  which 
kc«  its  central  point  in  conscious  selfishness,  what- 
re>r  be  the  forms  or  names  that  act  on  the  selfinh 
tanon,  a  ghost  or  a  constable,  can  have  but  a  dis- 
jit  relationship  to  that  religion,  which  places  its  es- 
•nce  in  our  loving  our  neighbor  as  ourselves,  and 
od  above  all)  I  know  not,  by  what  arguments  I 
mid  repel  the  sarcasm.  But  what  are  my  mout- 
hy*"* ?  merely  the  referring  of  the  mind  to  its  own 
tfisciousness  for  truths  indispensable  to  its  own  hap- 
incm !  To  what  purposes  do  I,  or  am  I  about  to 
inploy  them?  To  perplex  our  clearest  notions  and 
ving  moral  instincts?  To  deaden  the  feelings  of 
rill  and  free  power,  to  extinguish  the  light  of  love 
rnl  conscience,  to  make  myself  and  others  worthless, 
ml-less.  God-less?  No!  to  expose  the  folly  and  the 
•igerdcmain  of  those  who  have  thus  abused  the 
leased  machine  of  language;  to  support  all  old  and 
enerahle  truths;  and  by  them  to  support,  to  kindle, 
>  project  the  spirit;  to  make  the  reason  spread  light 
rer our  feelings,  to  make  our  feelings,  with  their  vital 
mrmlh,  tftnwlrfff  our  reason :— these  are  my  objects, 
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these  are  my  subjects,  and  are  these  the  metaphysics 
which  the  bad  spirits  in  hell  delight  in  ? 

But  how  shall  I  avert  the  scorn  of  those  critics  who 
laugh  at  the  oldness  of  my  topics,  Evil  and  Good,  Ne- 
cessity and  Arbitrament,  Immortality  and  the  Ulti- 
mate Aim?  By  what  shall  1  regain  their  favor?  My 
themes  must  be  new.  a  French  Constitution ;  a  bal- 
loon ;  a  change  of  ministry ;  a  fresh  batch  of  kings  on 
the  Continent,  or  of  peers  in  our  happier  island ;  or 
who  had  the  best  of  it  of  two  parliamentary  gladia- 
tors, and  whose  speech,  on  the  subject  of  Europe 
bleeding  at  a  thousand  wounds,  or  our  own  country 
struggling  for  herself  and  all  human  nature,  was 
cheered  by  the  greatest  number  of  laughs,  loud  taught* 
and  very  loud  laughs:  (which,  carefully  marked  by 
italics,  form  most  conspicuous  and  strange  parenthe- 
ses in  the  newspaper  reports.)  Or  if  I  must  be  phi- 
losophical, the  last  chemical  discoveries,  provided  I 
do  not  trouble  my  reader  with  ihe  principle  which 
gives  them  their  highest  interest,  and  the  character 
of  intellectual  grandeur  to  the  discoverer ;  or  the  last 
shower  of  stones,  and  that  they  were  supposed,  by 
certain  philosophers,  to  have  been  projected  by  some 
volcano  in  the  moon,  taking  care,  however,  not  to  add 
any  of  the  cramp  reasons  for  this  opinion !  Something 
new,  however,  it  must  be,  quite  new  and  quite  out 
of  themselves!  for  whatever  is  within  them,  what- 
ever is  deep  within  them,  must  be  as  old  as  the  first 
dawn  of  human  reason.  But  to  find  no  contradiction 
in  the  union  of  old  and  new,  to  contemplate  the  an- 
cient of  days  with  feelings  as  fresh,  as  if  they  then 
sprung  forth  at  his  own  Hat,  this  characterizes  the 
minds  that  feel  the  riddle  of  the  world,  and  may  help 
to  unravel  it !  To  carry  on  the  feelings  of  childhood 
into  the  powers  of  manhood,  to  combine  the  child's 
sense  of  wonder  and  novelty  with  the  appearances 
which  every  day  for  perhaps  forty  years  had  render- 
ed familiar, 

With  Sun  and  Moon  and  Stars  throughout  the  rear. 
Awl  Man  and  Woman 

this  is  the  character  and  privilege  of  genius,  and  one 
of  the  marks  which  distinguish  genius  from  talents. 
I  And  so  to  present  familiar  objects  as  to  awaken  the 
minds  of  others  to  a  like  freshness  of  sensation  con- 
cerning them  (that  constant  accompaniment  of  men- 
tal, no  less  than  of  bodily,  convalescence) — to  the 
same  modest  questioning  of  a  self-discovered  and  in- 
telligent ignorance,  which,  like  the  deep  and  massy 
foundations  of  a  Koman  bridge,  forms  half  of  ihe 
whole  structure  (prudens  inlerrogatio  dimidium  *rt- 
ent'xr,  says  Lord  Baron) — this  is  the  prime  merit  of 
genii]?,  and  its  roost  unequivocal  mode  of  manifesta- 
tion. Who  has  not.  a  thousand  times,  seen  it  snow 
upon  water  ?  who  has  not  seen  it  with  a  new  feeling, 
since  he  has  read  Burns's  comparison  of  sensual  plea- 
sure, 


To  snow  that  fall?  upon  a  river. 

A  moment  white— then  cone  for  ever ! 

In  philosophy  equally,  as  in  poetry,  genius  produces 

the  strongest  impressions  of  novelty,  while  it  rescues 

the  stalest  and  most  admitted  truths  from  the  impo- 

\  tence  caused  by  the  very  circumstance  of  their  uni- 
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Tarsal  admission.   Extremes  meet — e  proverb,  by-th 
bye,  to  collect  and  e rplain  all  the  instance*  and  «i.  [ 
emplificaiions  of  which,  would  consulate  and  c 
haust  all  philosophy.    Troth*,  of  all  others  ihe  moat 
awful  and  mysterious,  yet  being  at  [he  same  lime  af 

that  they  lose  all  the  powers  of  truth,  and  lie  bed- 
ridden in  the  dormitory  of  the  ml.  aide  by  aide  with 
the  moat  despised  and  eipluded  errors. 

Bui  as  the  class  of  critics,  whose  contempt  I  hare  | 
anticipated.  cumme.nly  consider  themselves  aa  men  ' 
9f  the  world,  instead  of  hazarding  additional  sneers 
by  appealing  to  the  amlioriiieaof  retluie  philosophers, 
(for  such  in  spite  of  all  tuaiory.  the  men  who  have 
diatinguiahed  themselves  by  profound  thought,  arp 
generally  deemed,  from  Plato  and  Ariatoile  loTull, , 
and  from  Bacon  to  Berkeley)  I  will  refer  them  to  Iho 
Darling  of  Ihe  poliahed  Court  or  Augustus,  to  the 
man.  whoae  worka  have  been  in  all  agea  deemed  the 
models  of  good  aanae,  and  are  still  the  pocket-com- 
panion of  (boae  who  pride  ihemaelvee  on  uniting  the 
scholar  with  the  gentleman.  This  accomplished  mi 
of  the  world  hat  given  ue  an  account  of  the  subjects 
of  convenaiion  between  himaelf  end  the  illnatrioin 
aMesman  who  governed,  and  die  brightest  lurain 
net  who  then  adorned  the  empire  of  the  civilized 


HORAT.  SEEM.  1..  II.  Sat  B.  ».  W.' 
Berkeley  indeed  asserts,  and  ia  supported  in  bis 
assertion  by  Iho  great  auteamen,  Lord  Bacon  and  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  that  without  an  habitual  intcrcsi  m 
these  subjects,  a  man  may  be  a  dcileroue  intriguer, 
but  never  can  be  a  atateamon.  Would  to  Heaven 
(hat  the  verdict  10  be  passed  on  my  labors  depend*  .1 

the  tn  i  dm  of  waters  111  la  up  its  broad  leave*,  and  cv 
panda  ill  petals  at  the  lint  paltering  of  iho  ahowcr, 
and  rejoice*  in  the  rain  with  a  quicker  sympathy. 
than  the  parched  ahrub  in  a  aandy  desert. 

God  created  man  in  his  own  image.  To  be  iho 
image  of  Ilia  own  eternity  crealed  he  man!  Of  eter- 
nity and  aelf-eiistence  what  oilier  likeness  ia  pomib> 
in  a  Unite  being,  but  immortality  and  moral  aelf-dc- 
termination!  In  addition  to  eenaa 
and  practical  judgment  (inatinctive 
concerning  the  notice*  furnished  by  the  organ*  of 
perception,  all  which  in  kind  at  least,  the  dug  po-  ■ 
aeaees  in  common  with  hia  master;  in  addition  H 
theae.  God  gave  oa  reabo>,  and  with  reason  he  gave 


■mi si  universality  end  neceaaily;  and  above  all. 
auprntdding  to  reason  the  mysterious  faculty  of 
s-will  and  consequent  personal  amenabiln 
c-E — that  law  of  conscience.  • 


id  uln  ni(»jt  on  t  legislate 
the  numerous  IDEiB  mathematical  and  philosophical, 
which  the  reason  by  the  necessity  of  its  awn  cicel 
lence  create*  for  itself,  unconditionally  coamsoaes  u 
tu  aiinlin^'  r  <*,f  it  if. and  actual  Cxi  stfec.  to  those  ideal 
and  to  those  only,  without  which  the  conscience  it 
selr would  be  bosrlesa  and  contradictory,  to  Ihe  ideas 
of  Soul,  of  Free-will,  of  [mtooriauty,  and  of  God' 

To  God.  n*  Ihe  reality  of  the  conscience  and  uv 
aourco  of  all  obligation ;  to  Free-will,  a*  tl 
of  the  human  being  to  maintain  the  obedient 
I  i„]  thn>ujfh  the  eiin.i  ience  hai  commanded,  acun-i 
all  the  might  of  nature;  and  to  the  Immortal! 
the  Soul,  as  a  atate  in  which  the  weal  and  m 
man  (hall  be  proportioned  to  hia  moral  worth. 

With  this  faith,  all  nature, 


presents  itself  to  ub,  now  as  Ihe  aggregate  malerm 
nfduty,  and  now  as  a  vision  oftha  Most  High  retell- 
ing to  ub  [ho  mode,  and  time,  and  particular  instant* 
of  applying  and  realizing  that  universal  rule,  pre** 

"The  displeasure  of  some  Reader*  may,  perhaps 
be  incurred  by  my  having  surprised  them  into  cer- 
tain reflectiona  and  inquiries,  for  which  they  hate  no 
curiosity.     But  perhaps  aotue  other*  may  be  pleased 

[hough  they  should  consider  [he  hoary  nutiims.  de- 
fended in  these  Essay*,  barely  as  Hints  to  awaken 
and  axerejaa  the  inquisitive  Reader,  on  points  nut 
beneath  the  atlentiotiof  the  ablest  men.  Those  grant 
men.  Pythagoras.  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  men  the  mort 
consummate  in  pontic*,  who  founded  states,  or  it 
princes,  or  wrote  most  accurately  on  public 


I  the 


lelhe  c 


PLEs,  distinguished  from  Iho 


all  abstracled  und  aublimc  apeculaliuns  :  the  clear- 
1  light  being  over  necessary  to  guide  the  race!  itu- 
irlant  actions.     And  whatever  the  xerbl  any  efssr, 

u-ko  hall,  it'll  much  mr'iitntcd  vpan  God,  the  /inssi.-i 
Vast,  msa]  the  Sitasanoai  Bonum,  may  rwsaiatif  meiti 
riving   F.nrth- utiriu,  hut  nili  Hunt  indubiluoly  mi. 
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not  at  once  understand  every  part  of  the  pre- 
N  umber ;  but  rather  to  consider  it  as  a  mere 
itxnetation  of  a  magnificent  theme,  the  different 
of  which  arc  to  be  demonstrated  and  developed, 
vpfauned,  illustrated,  and  exemplified  in  the  progress 
•f  the  work.    I  likewise  entreat  him  to  peruse  with 
tSootkm  and  with  candor,  the  weighty  extract  from 
ho)  Judicious  Hooker,  prefixed  as  the  motto  to  a  fol- 
awing  Number  of  the  Friend.   In  works  of  reasoning, 
m  distinguished  from  narration  of  evonts  or  statements 
f  tacts ;  but  more  particularly  in  works,  the  object 
■f*  which  is  to  make  us  better  acquainted  with  our 
nature,  a  writer,  whose  meaning  is  everywhere 
prehended  as  quickly  as  his  sentences  can  be 
!,  may  indeed  have  produced  an  amusing  compet- 
ition, nay,  by  awakening  and  re-enlivening  our  re- 
isjUections,  a  useful  one;  but  most  assuredly  ho  will 
tot  have  added  either  to  the  stock  of  our  knowledge, 
Sr  to  the  vigor  of  our  intellect    For  how  can  we 
tether  strength,  but  by  exercise  ?    How  can  a  truth, 
mw  to  us,  be  made  our  own  without  examination 
ind  «el  (^questioning —  any  new  truth.  I  mean,  that 
states  to  the  properties  of  the  mind,  and  its  various 
faculties  and  affections !    But  whatever  demands  ef- 
%vtp  requires  time.     Ignorance  seldom  vaults  into 
knowledge,  but  passes  into  it  through  an  intermediate 
■state  of  obscurity,  even  as  night  into  day  through 
twilight    All  speculative  Truths  begin  with  a  Pos- 
>,  even  the  Truths  of  Geometry.    They  all  sup- 
an  act  of  the  Will ;  for  in  the  moral  being  lies 
source  of  the  intellectual.  The  first  step  to  know- 
ledge, or  rather  the  previous  condition  of  all  insight 
into  truth,  is  to  dare  commune  with  our  very  and 
permanent  self.    It  is  Warburtnn's  remark,  not  the 
Friend's,  that  "  of  all  literary  exercitations,  whether 
designed  for  the  use  or  entertainment  of  the  world, 
there  are  none  of  so  much  importance,  or  so  imme- 
diately our  concern,  as  those  which  let  us  into  the 
knowledge  of  our  own  nature.    Others  may  exerciso 
the  understanding  or  amuse  the  imagination;  but 
these  only  can  improve  the  heart  and  form  the  human 
mind  to  wisdom." 

Tbe  recluse  Hermit  oft- timet  more  doth  know 
Of  the  world's  inmost  wheeli,  than  worldlings  can. 
As  Man  is  of  the  World,  the  Heart  of  Man 
Is  an  Epitome  of  God's  great  Book 
Of  Creatures,  and  Men  need  no  farther  look. 

DONNE. 

The  higher  a  roan's  station,  the  more  arduous  and 
lull  of  peril  his  duties,  the  more  comprehensive 
should  his  Foresight  be,  the  more  rooted  his  tranquil- 
lity concerning  Life  and  Death.  But  these  are  gifts 
which  no  experience  can  bestow,  but  the  experience 
from  within:  and  there  is  a  nobleness  of  the  whole 
pergonal  being,  to  which  the  contemplation  of  all 
events  and  phenomena  in  the  Light  of  the  three 
Master  Ideas,  announced  in  the  foregoing  pages,  can 
alone  elevate  the  spirit  Anima  Sapiens,  (says  Gior- 
dano Bruno,  and  let  the  sublime  piety  of  the  passage 
excuse  some  intermixture  of  error,  or  rather  let  the 
words,  as  they  well  may,  be  interpreted  in  a  safe 
seme)  Anima  sapiens  non  timet  mortem,  iramo  inter- 
dam  ilUm  ultro  appeut,  illi  ultro  occurrit.    Manet 


quippe  subs  ton  tiara  omnem  pro  Duratione  Eternitas, 
pro  Loco  Immensitas,  pro  Actu  Omniformitns.  Non 
levem  igitur  ac  futilem,  atqui  gravissimam  perfeoto- 
que  Homine  dignissimam  Contemplation  is  Pnrtem 
persequimur  ubi  divinitatis,  natunrque  splendorem, 
fusionem,  et  communicationem.  non  in  Cibn.  Potu,  et 
ignobiliore  quadam  materia  com  attonitorum  seculo 
perquirimus;  sed  in  atigusta  Omnipotentis  Regia. 
immenso  cptheris  spacio,  in  infinita  nature:  geminoo 
omnia  hem  is  et  omnia  facientis  potentia,  unde  tot  as- 
trorum,  mundorum  inquam  et  numinum,  uni  altissimo 
concinentium  atque  saltantium  absque  numero  alque 
fine  juxta  prnpositos  unique  fines  atque  ordines,  con- 
templaraur.  Sic  ex  visibilium  setemo,  immenso  et 
innumerabili  effect u,  sempiterna  immensa  ilia  Majes- 
tas  atque  bonitas  intellecta  conspicitur,  pmque  sua 
dignitate  innumerabilium  Deorum  (mundorum  dico) 
adsistentia,  concinentia,  et  glorias,  ipsius  enarralione, 
immo  ad  oculos  expressa  concione  glorificatur.  Cui 
Immenso  mensum  non  quadrabit  Domicilium  atque 
Templum — ad  cujus  majestatis  plenitudinem  agnos- 
cendam  atque  percolendam,  numcrabilium  rainisto- 
rum  nullus  esset  ordo.  Eia  igitur  ad  omniforraia  Dei 
omnifbrmem  Imagincm  conjectemus  oculos,  vivum 
et  magnum  illius  admiremar  simulacrum! — Hinc  mi- 
raculum  magnum  a  Trismegisto  appellabatur  Homo 
qui  in  Deum  transeat  quasi  ipse  sit  Deus  qui  conatur 
omnia  fieri  sicut  Deus  est  omnia ;  ad  objectum  sine 
fine,  ubique  tamem  finiendo,  con tendit,  sicut  infinitus 
est  Deus  immensus,  ubique  totus.* 


*  Translation.  —  A  wise  spirit  dots  not  fear  death,  nay, 
sometimes,  (as  tn  eases  of  voluntary  martyrdom)  treks  and 
goes  forth  to  meet  it,  of  its  own  accord.  For  there  awaits 
all  actual  beings,  for  duration  and  eternity,  for  plneo  immen- 
sity, for  action  otnniformity.  Wc  pursue,  therefore,  a  species 
of  contemplation  not  light  or  futile,  but  tbe  weightiest  and 
most  worthy  of  an  accomplished  man,  while  we  examine  and 
seek  for  the  splendor,  the  interfusion,  and  communication  of 
the  Divinity  and  of  Nature,  not  in  meats  or  drink,  or  in  any 
yet  i«rnobler  matter,  with  tho  race  of  the  thunder-stricken ; 
but  in  the  august  palace  of  the  Omnipotent,  in  the  illimitable 
etherial  space,  in  tbe  infinite  power,  that  creates  all  things, 
and  is  the  abiding  being  of  all  things. 

Thore  we  may  contemplate  the  Host  of  Stars,  of  Worlds 
and  their  guardian  Deities,  numbers  without  number,  each  in 
its  appointed  sphere,  singing  together,  and  dancing  in  adora- 
tion of  the  One  Most  High.  Thus  from  the  perpetual,  im- 
mense, and  innumerable  goings  on  of  tbe  risible  world,  that 
sempiternal  and  absolutely  infinite  Majesty  is  intellectually 
beheld,  and  is  glorified  according  to  his  glory,  by  tbe  attend- 
ance and  choral  symphonies  of  innumerable  gods,  who  uttsr 
forth  the  glory  of  their  ineffable  Creator  in  the  expressive  lan- 
guage of  Vision!  To  him  illimitable,  a  limited  temple,  will 
not  correspond— to  the  acknowledgement  and  due  worship  of 
the  Plenitude  of  his  Majesty  there  would  be  no  proportion  in 
nny  numerable  army  of  ministrant  spirits.  Let  us  then  cast 
our  eyes  upon  the  omniform  image  of  the  Aitribuies  of  the 
all-creating  Supreme,  nor  admit  any  representation  of  his 
Excellency  but  tho  living  Universe,  which  ho  has  created ! — 
Thence  was  man  entitled  by  Trismogistus,  "  the  great  Mira- 
cle," inasmuch  as  ho  has  been  made  capable  of « nterine  into 
union  with  God,  as  if  ho  were  himself  a  divine  n.iture  !  tries 
to  become  all  things,  even  as  in  God  oil  things  arc  ;  and  in 
limitless  progression  of  limited  States  of  Bring,  utto*  onward 
to  the  ultimate  aim,  even  as  God  is  simultaneously  infinite, 
and  everywhere  All ! 

In  the  last  volume  of  the  work,  announced  and  its  nature 
and  objects  explained,  at  the  clow  of  the  prvwnt.  I  purpose 
to  give  an  account  of  the  lifo  of  Giordano  Rrunn,  the  friens 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who  was  burnt  under  pre'enco  of  Alb* 
ism,  at  Rome,  in  the  year  1G00 .  and  of  his  works,  which  art 
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If  this  be  regarded  as  the  fancies  of  an  enthusiast, 
by  such  as 

deem  themselves  most  free, 
Whon  tbejr  within  this  gross  and  risible  sphere 
Chain  down  the  winged  soul,  scoffing  assent. 
Proud  in  their  meanness, 

by  such  as  pronounce  every  man  out  of  his  senses 
who  has  not  lost  his  reason ;  even  such  men  may  find 
some  weight  in  the  historical  fact  that  from  persons, 
who  had  previously  strengthened  their  intellects  and 
feelings  by  the  contemplation  of  Principles — Prin- 
ciples, the  actions  correspondent  to  which  involve 
one  half  of  their  consequences,  by  their  ennobling 
influence  on  the  agent's  own  soul,  and  have  omnipo- 
tence, as  the  pledge  for  the  remainder — we  have  de- 
rived the  surest  and  most  general  maxim*  of  pru- 
dence. Of  high  value  are  they  all.  Yet  there  is  one 
among  them  worth  all  the  rest,  which  in  the  fullest 
and  primary  sense  of  the  word,  is  indeed  the  Maxim, 
(i.  e.  the  Maximum)  of  human  Prudence ;  and  of 
which  History  itself  in  all  that  makes  it  most  worth 
studying,  is  one  continued  comment  and  exemplifica- 
tion. It  is  this :  that  there  is  a  Wisdom  higher  than 
Prudence,  to  which  Prudence  stands  in  the  same  re- 
lation as  the  Mason  and  Carpenter  to  the  genial  and 
scientific  Architect ;  and  from  the  habits  of  thinking 
and  feeling,  that  in  this  Wisdom  had  their  first  forma- 
tion, our  Nelsons  and  Wellingtons  inherit  that  glori- 
ous hardihood,  which  completes  the  undertaking,  ere 
the  contemptuous  calculator  (who  has  left  nothing 
omitted  in  his  scheme  of  probabilities,  except  the 
might  of  the  human  mind)  has  finished  his  pretended 
proof  of  its  impossibility.  You  look  to  Facts  and 
profess  to  take  Experience  for  your  guide.  Well!  I 
too  appeal  to  Experience  :  and  let  Facts  be  the  ordeal 
of  my  position  !  Therefore,  although  I  have  in  this 
and  the  preceding  Numbers  quoted  more  frequently 
and  copiously  than  I  shall  permit  myself  to  do  in  fu- 
ture, I  owe  it  to  the  cause  I  am  pleading,  not  to  deny 
myself  tho  gratification  of  supporting  this  connexion 
of  practical  heroism  with  previous  habits  of  philoso- 
phic thought,  by  a  singularly  appropriate  passage 
from  an  author  whoso  works  can  bo  called  rare  only 
from  their  being,  I  fear,  rarely  read,  however  com- 
monly talked  of.  It  is  the  instance  of  Xenophon  as 
stated  by  Lord  Bacon,  who  would  himself  furnish 
an  equal  instance,  if  there  could  be  found  an  equal 
commentator. 
"  It  is  of  Xenophon  the  Philosopher,  who  went 


perhaps  tho  ecarcei»t  bonk*  over  printed.  .They  are  singularly 
intcn-ttting  as  portraits  of  a  vigorous  mind  Htruggling  after 
truth,  amid  many  prejudice,  which  fiom  the  state  of  the  Ro- 
man Church,  in  which  he  was  horn,  have  a  claim  to  much 
indulgence  One  of  them  (ontitled  Fmber  Week)  is  curious 
fur  it*  lively  accounts  of  the  iude  state  of  London,  at  thai 
time,  both  a  a  to  the  streets  and  the  minrxTd  of  the  citizens. 
The  in'i-t  imluKtiioua  Ui'toriniH  of  speculative  Philosophy, 
hiive  not  lifen  able  to  procure  more  than  a  few  of  his  work*. 
Accidentally  I  have  been  more  ft.rtunate  in  this  respect,  than 
thos-n  who  have  writ'en  hitherto  on  the  unhappy  Philosopher 
o/.Vw/'i:  a.«  out  of  eleven  work«,  the  title*  of  which  are  prc- 
&>rvi'd  to  ii4,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  perusing  six.  1 
wai»  toi'l.  when  in  (JiTinany,  that  there  is  a  complete  collec- 
tion of  them  in  the  Iloy.il  Library  at  Copenhagen.  If  so,  it 
is  unique. 


from  Socrates 's  School  into  Asia,  in  the  ei 
Cyrus  the  younger,  against  King  Artaxerxea.  Tts 
Xenophon,  at  that  time,  was  very  young,  and  neve? 
had  seen  the  wars  before ;  neither  had  any  command 
in  the  army,  but  only  followed  the  war  as  a  volar 
teer,  for  the  love  and  conversation  of  Proxenus.  ha 
friend.  He  was  present  when  Falinus  came  in  mes- 
sage from  the  king  to  the  Grecians,  after  that  Cyrci 
was  slain  in  the  Field,  and  they,  a  handful  of  met. 
left  to  themselves  in  the  midst  of  the  King's  territo- 
ries, cut  off  from  their  country  by  many  navigable 
rivers,  and  many  hundred  miles.  The  message  im- 
ported, that  they  should  deliver  op  their  arms  sod 
submit  themselves  to  the  King's  mercy.  To  whiri 
message,  before  answer  was  made,  divers  of  the  armr 
conferred  familiarly  with  Falinus,  and  amongst  the 
rest  Xenophon  happened  to  say :  Why,  Falinus!  we 
have  now  but  two  things  left,  our  arms  and  out  vir- 
tue ;  and  if  we  yield  up  our  arms,  how  shall  wl  make 
use  of  our  virtue?  Whereto  Falinus,  smiling  on  him, 
said,  *  If  I  bo  not  deceived,  Young  Gentleman,  you 
are  an  Athenian,  and  I  believe,  you  study  Phik» 
phy,  and  it  is  pretty  that  you  say ;  but  you  are  much 
abused,  if  you  think  your  virtue  can  withstand  the 
King's  power.'  Here  was  the  scorn:  the  wonder 
followed — which  was,  that  this  young  Scholar  or 
Philosopher,  after  all  the  Captains  were  murdered 
in  parley,  by  treason,  conducted  those  ten  thousand 
foot  through  the  heart  of  all  the  King's  high  coun- 
tries from  Babylon  to  Grecia,  in  safety,  in  despite  of 
all  the  King's  forces,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  world, 
and  the  encouragement  of  the  Grecians,  in  times  suc- 
ceeding, to  mako  invasion  upon  the  kings  of  Persia. 
as  was  afterwards  purposed  by  Jason  the  Thessalian. 
attempted  by  Agesilaus  the  Spartan,  and  achieved 
by  Alexander  tho  Macedonian,  all  vpon  the  ground 
of  the  act  of  that  t/onng  Scholar." 

Oflen  have  I  reflected  with  awe  on  the  great  and 
disproportionate  power,  which  an  individual  of  no  fi- 
traordinary  talents  or  attainments  may  exert,  hv  men- 
ly  throwing  off  oil  restraint  of  conscience.  WUt 
then  must  not  be  the  power,  where  an  individual,  c:' 
consummate  wickedness,  can  organize  into  the  unr. 
and  rapidity  of  an  individual  will  all  the  natural  a-*-: 
artificial  forces  of  a  populous  and  wicked  natii.:. ' 
And  could  we  bring  within  the  field  of  imaginati- . 
the  devastation  effected  in  the  moral  world,  by  t.1  c 
violent  removal  of  old  customs,  familiar  sympathy, 
willing  reverences,  and  habits  ofsubordinaucnolrr/*: 
naturalized  into  instinct ;  of  the  mild  influences  of 
reputation,  and  tho  other  ordinary  props  and  aidan<r< 
of  our  infirm  virtue,  or  at  least,  if  virtue  he  too  l.i:h 
a  name,  of  our  well-doing ;  and  above  all,  if  we  col  ; 
give  form  and  body  to  all  the  effect*;  produced  on  :-  -1 
principles  and  disj>osiiions  of  nations  by  the  liilcc;*'  < 
feelings  of  insecurity,  and  the  soul-sickcninz  >«  u-c- : 
unsteadiness  in  the  whole  edifice  of  civil  society:  '>''' 
horrors  of  battle,  though  tho  miseries  of  a  wb-de  w~" 
were  brought  together  before  our  eves  in  one  il:«- — 
trous  field,  would  present  but  a  tame  tragedy  in  or  - 
parison.  Nay,  it  would  even  present  a  sieh:  of  ef- 
fort and  of  elevation,  if  this  field  of  carnage  were 
the  sign  and  result  of  a  national  resolve,  of  a  gencn 
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1,  to  to  die,  that  neither  deluge  nor  fire  should 
away  the  name  of  Country  from  their  graves, 
rather  than  to  tread  the  clods  of  earth,  no  longer  a 
country,  and  themselves  alive  in  nature,  but  dead  in 
infamy.  What  is  Greece  at  this  present  moment? 
Jt  »  the  Country  of  the  heroes  from  Codrus  to  Phi- 
lopocmen ;  and  so  it  would  be,  though  all  the  sands 
of  Africa  should  cover  its  corn-fields  and  olive  gar- 
dens, and  not  a  flower  were  left  on  Hymettus  for  a 
to  murmur  in. 
If  then  the  power  with  which  wickedness  can  in- 
est  the  human  being  be  thus  tremendous,  greatly 
it  behove  us  to  enquire  into  its  source  and  causes, 
doing  we  shall  quickly  discover  that  it  is  not  vice, 
mm  vice,  which  is  thus  mighty ;  but  systematic  vice ! 
Vice  self-consistent  and  entire ;  crime  corresponding 
to  crime ;  villany  entrenched  and  barricadoed  by  vil- 
lany ;  this  is  the  condition  and  main  constituent  of  its 
power.  The  abandonment  of  all  principle  of  right 
enables  the  soul  to  choose  and  act  upon  a  principle 
of  wrong,  and  to  subordinate  to  this  one  principle  all 
the  various  vices  of  human  nature.  For  it  is  a  mourn- 
ftil  truth,  that  as  devastation  is  incomparably  an  easier 
work  than  production,  so  may  all  its  means  and  in- 
struments be  more  easily  arranged  into  a  scheme  and 
system.  Even  as  in  a  siege  every  building  and  gar- 
den, which  the  faithful  governor  must  destroy,  as  im- 
peding the  defensive  means  of  the  garrison,  or  fur- 
nishing means  of  offence  to  the  besieger,  occasions  a 
wound  in  feelings  which  virtue  herself  has  fostered  ; 
end  virtue,  because  it  is  virtue,  loses  perforce  part  of 
her  energy  in  the  reluctance  with  which  she  proceeds 
to  a  business  so  repugnant  to  her  wishes,  as  a  choice 
of  evils.  But  He,  who  has  once  said  with  his  whole 
heart,  Evil,  be  thou  my  Good !  has  removed  a  world 
of  obstacles  by  the  very  decision,  that  he  will  have 
no  obstacles  but  those  of  force  and  brute  matter.  The 
toad  of  Justice 

"  Curves  round  the  corn-field  and  the  bill  of  vines 
Honoring  the  holy  bound*  of  property  !" 

But  the  path  of  the  lightning  is  straight :  and  straight ! 
the  fearful  path 

"  Of  the  rannon-ball.    Direct  it  flies  and  rapid, 
Bhatt'ring  that  it  may  reach,  and  shatt'ring  what  it  reach- 
es."* 

Happily  for  mankind,  however,  the  obstacles  which 
a  consistently  evil  mind  no  longer  finds  in  itself,  it 
finds  in  its  own  unsuitableness  to  human  nature.  A 
limit  is  fixed  to  its  power:  but  within  that  limit,  both 
ss  to  the  extent  and  duration  of  its  influence,  there  in 
little  hope  of  checking  its  career,  if  giant  and  united 
vices  are  opposed  only  by  mixed  and  scattered  vir- 


•  Wnllmstcin.  from  Schiller,  by  S.  T.  Coleridge,  t  return 
my  thank*  to  the  unknown  Author  of  Waverlcy,  Guy  Man- 
aering,  fcc,  for  having  quoted  this  free  Truncation  from 
Schiller's  beat  (and  therefore  most  neglected)  Drama  with  ap- 
plause :  and  am  not  ashamed  to  avow,  that  I  have  derived  a 
peculiar  gratification,  that  the  first  men  of  our  apo  have  uni- 
ted in  giving  no  ordinary  praue  to  a  work,  which  our  anony- 
■hmi*  critics  were  equally  unanimous  in  abuiing  ai  below  all 
criticism :  though  they  charitably  added,  that  the  fault  wm, 
docbtleaa,  chiefly  if  not  wholly,  in  the  Translator's  dullness 
asd  iacapacity. 
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tues :  and  those  too,  probably,  from  the  want  of  some 
combining  Principle,  which  assigns  to  each  its  due 
place  and  rank,  at  civil  war  with  themselves,  or  at 
best  perplexing  and  counteracting  each  other.  In  our 
late  agony  of  glory  and  of  peril,  did  we  not  too  often 
hear  even  good  men  declaiming  on  the  horrors  and 
crimes  of  war,  and  softening  or  staggering  the  minds 
of  their  brethren  by  details  of  individual  wretched- 
ness ?  Thus  under  pretence  of  avoiding  blood,  they 
were  withdrawing  the  will  from  the  defence  of  the 
very  source  of  those  blessings  without  which  the  blood 
would  flow  idly  in  our  veins!  thus  lest  a  few  should 
fall  on  the  bulwarks  in  glory,  they  were  preparing  us 
to  give  up  the  whole  state  to  baseness,  and  the  child- 
ren of  free  ancestors  to  become  slaves,  and  the  fathers 
of  slaves ! 

Machiavelli  has  well  observed,  u  Sono  di  tre  gene- 
razione  Cervelli :  Vuno  intrude  per  te ;  Valtro  intende 
qvanto  da  altri  xli  e  mostro ;  il  terzo  nou  intende  ni 
per  se  stesto  ne per  demrmstrazione  d'altri"  M There 
are  brains  of  three  races.  The  one  understands  of 
itself;  the  second  understands  as  much  as  is  shown 
it  by  others ;  the  third  neither  understands  of  itself 
nor  what  is  shown  it  by  others."  I  should  have  no 
hesitation  in  placing  that  man  in  the  third  Class  of 
Brains,  for  whom  the  History  of  the  last  twenty  yean 
has  not  supplied  a  copious  comment  on  the  preceding 
Text.  The  widest  maxims  of  prudence  are  like  arms 
without  hearts,  disjoined  from  those  feelings  which 
flow  forth  from  principle  as  from  a  fountain.  So  little 
are  even  the  genuine  maxims  of  expedience  likely  to 
be  perceived  or  acted  upon  by  those  who  have  been 
habituated  to  admit  nothing  higher  than  expedience* 
that  I  dare  hazard  the  assertion,  that  in  the  whole 
Chapter-of-Oontcnts  of  European  Ruin,  every  article 
might  be  unanswerably  deduced  from  the  neglect  of 
some  maxim  that  had  been  rc|)eated!y  laid  down,  de- 
monstrated, and  enforced  with  a  host  of  illustrations, 
in  some  one  or  other  of  the  works  of  Machiavelli,  Ba- 
con, or  Harrington.?  Indeed  I  enn  remember  no  one 
event  of  importance  whit  h  was  not  distinctly  fore- 
told, and  this  not  by  a  lucky  prize  drawn  among  a 
thousand  blanks  out  of  the  lottery-wheel  of  conjec- 
ture, but  legitimately  deduced  as  certain  consequences 
from  established  premises.  It  would  be  a  melancho- 
ly, but  a  very  profitable  employment,  for  some  vigo- 
rous mind,  intimately  acquainted  with  the  recent  his- 
tory of  Europe,  to  collect  the  weightiest  Aphorisms 
of  Machiavelli  alone,  and  illustrating  by  appropriate 
facts  the  breach  or  observation  of  each,  to  render  lees 
mysterious  the  present  triumph  of  lawless  violence. 
The  apt  motto  to  such  a  work  would  be,  —  "The 
Children  of  Darkness  are  wiser  in  their  Generation 
than  the  Children  of  Light." 

So  grievously,  indeed,  have  men  been  deceived  by 
llic  showy  mock  theories  of  unlearned  mock  thinkers, 
that  there  seems  a  tendency  in  the  public  mind  to 
shun  all  thought,  and  to  expect  help  from  any  quar- 
ter rather  than  from  scriousneRs  and  reflection :  as  if 
some  invisible  power  would  think  for  us,  when  we 


t  See  The  Statesman's  Manual:  a  Lay-Sermon  by  the 
Author. 
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gave  up  the  pretence  of  thinking  for  ourselves.  But 
in  the  first  place,  did  those,  who  opposed  the  theories 
of  invocators,  conduct  their  uniheoretic  opposition  with 
more  wisdom  or  to  a  happier  result?  And  secondly, 
are  societies  now  constructed  on  principles  so  few 
and  so  simple,  that  we  could,  even  if  we  wished  it, 
act  as  it  were  by  instinct,  like  our  distant  Forefathers 
in  the  infancy  of  States  ?  Doubtless,  to  act  is  nobler 
than  to  think :  but  as  the  old  man  doth  not  become  a 
child  by  means  of  his  second  childishness,  as  little 
can  a  nation  exempt  itself  from  the  necessity  of  think- 
ing, which  has  once  learned  to  think.  Miserable  was 
the  delusion  of  the  late  mad  Realizerof  mad  Dreams, 
in  his  belief  that  he  should  ultimately  succeed  in 
transforming  the  nations  of  Europe  into  the  unreason- 
ing hordes  of  a  Babylonian  or  Tartar  Empire,  or  even 
in  reducing  the  age  to  the  simplicity,  (so  desirable  for 
tyrants)  of  those  times,  when  the  sword  and  the 
plough  were  the  sole  implements  of  human  skill. 
Those  are  epochs  in  the  history  of  a  people  which 
having  been  can  never  more  recur.  Extirpate  all 
civilization  and  all  its  arts  by  the  sword,  trample 
down  all  ancient  Institutions,  Rights,  Distinctions,  and 
Privileges,  drag  us  backward  to  our  old  Barbarism, 
as  beasts  to  the  den  of  Cacus— deemed  you  that  thus 
you  could  re-create  the  unexamining  and  boisterous 
youth  of  the  world  when  the  sole  questions  were— 
"  What  is  to  be  conquered  ?  and  who  is  the  most  fa- 
mous leader  ?" 

In  an  age  in  which  artificial  knowledge  is  received 
almost  at  the  birth,  intellect  and  thought  alone  can 
be  our  upholder  and  judge.  Let  the  importance  of 
this  Truth  procure  pardon  for  its  repetition.  Only  by 
means  of  seriousness  and  meditation  and  the  free  in- 
fliction of  censure  in  the  spirit  of  love,  can  the  true 
philanthropist  of  the  present  time,  curb-in  himself 
and  his  contemporaries;  only  by  these  can  he  aid  in 
preventing  the  evils  which  threaten  us,  not  from  the 
terrors  of  an  enemy  so  much  as  from  our  fears  of  our 
own  thoughts,  and  our  aversion  to  all  the  toils  of  re- 
flection ?  For  all  must  now  bo  taught  in  sport — Sci- 
ence, Morality,  yea,  Religion  itself.  And  yet  few 
now  sport  from  the  actual  impulse  of  a  believing  fancy 
and  in  a  happy  delusion.  Of  the  most  influensive 
class,  at  least,  of  our  literary  guides,  (the  anonymous 
authors  of  periodical  publications)  the  most  part  as- 
sume this  character  from  cowardice  or  malice,  till 
having  begun  with  studied  ignorance  and  a  premedi- 
tated levity,  they  at  length  realize  the  lie,  and  end 
indeed  in  a  pitiable  destitution  of  all  intellectual 
power. 

To  many  I  shall  appear  to  speak  insolently,  be- 
causo  the  ruBLic,  (for  that  is  the  phrase  which  has 
succeeded  to  "  The  Town,"  of  the  wits  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  second) — the  public  is  at  present  ac- 
customed to  find  itself  appealed  to  as  the  infallible 
Judge,  and  each  reader  complimented  with  excellen- 


cies, which  if  he  really  possessed,  to  what  purpose  ■ 
he  a  reader,  unless,  perhaps,  to  remind  himself  of  ha 
own  superiority!  I  confess  that  I  think  widely  dif 
fercnt  1  have  not  a  deeper  conviction  on  earth,  than 
that  the  principles  both  of  Taste,  Morals,  and  Reli- 
gion, which  are  taught  in  the  commonest  books  of  re- 
cent  composition,  are  false,  injurious,  and  debasing. 
If  these  sentiments  should  be  just,  the  consequences 
must  be  so  important,  that  every  well-educated  mao, 
who  professes  them  in  sincerity,  deserves  a  patient 
hearing.  He  may  fairly  appeal  even  to  those  whose 
persuasions  are  most  opposed  to  his  own,  in  the  word* 
of  the  Philosopher  of  Nola :  "  Ad  ist  hax  qua  so  tv* 
qualiacunque  primo  videantur  aspect u,  adtendite,  ut 
qui  robis  forsan  insanire  videar,  nJUem  quibtiM  in» 
niam  ralionibtts  cognoscatis."  What  I  feel  deeply, 
freely  will  I  utter.  Truth  is  not  detraction ;  and  as- 
suredly we  do  not  hate  him,  to  whom  we  tell  the 
Truth.  But  with  whomsoever  we  play  the  deceiver 
and  flatterer,  him  at  the  bottom  we  despise.  We  are. 
indeed,  under  a  necessity  to  conceive  a  vilenes*  ic 
him,  in  order  to  diminish  the  sense  of  the  wrong  we 
have  committed  by  the  worthlessnesa  of  the  object 

Through  no  excess  of  confidence  in  the  strength  of 
my  talents,  but  with  the  deepest  assurance  of  the  jus- 
tice of  my  cause,  I  bid  defiance  to  all  the  flatterers  of 
the  folly  and  foolish  self-opinion  of  the  half-instructed 
Many ;  to  all  who  fill  the  air  with  festal  explosions 
and  false  fires  sent  up  against  the  lightnings  of  Hea- 
ven, in  order  that  the  people  may  neither  distinguith 
the  warning  flash  nor  hear  the  threatening  thunder! 
How  recently  did  we  stand  alone  in  the  world !  Acd 
though  tho  one  storm  has  blown  over,  another  may 
even  now  be  gathering:  or  haply  the  hollow  murmur 
of  the  Earthquake  within  the  Bowels  of  our  own 
Commonweal  may  strike  a  direr  terror  than  ever  did 
the  Tempest  of  foreign  Warfare.  Therefore,  though 
the  first  quatrain  is  no  longer  applicable,  yet  the  mo- 
ral truth  and  the  sublime  exhortation  of  the  following 
Sonnet  can  never  be  superannuated.  With  it  I  con- 
clude this  Number,  thanking  Heaven!  that  I  have 
communed  with,  honored,  and  loved  its  wise  and 
high-minded  author.  To  know  that  such  men  air 
among  us,  is  of  itself  on  antidote  against  despondence. 

Another  year : — another  deadly  blow  ! 
Another  mighty  Empire  overthrown  ! 
And  we  are  left,  or  shall  be  left,  alone ; 
The  last  that  dares  to  struggle  with  the  Foe. 
'Tis  well !  from  this  day  forward  we  shall  know 
That  in  ourselves  our  safety  must  be  sought ; 
That  by  our  own  right  hands  it  must  be  wrought; 
That  we  must  stand  unpropt  or  be  laid  low. 
O  Dastard  !  whom  such  foretastu  doth  not  cheer' 
We  shall  exult,  if  They,  who  rule  the  land, 
Be  Men  who  hold  its  many  blessings  dear. 
Wise,  upright,  valiant ;  not  a  venal  Bond, 
Who  are  to  judgo  of  danger  which  they  fear, 
And  honor,  which  they  do  not  understand. 
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WAYS   INTERPOSED   FOR  AMUSEMENT,  RETROSPECT,  AND   PREPARATION. 


MISCELLANY    THE    FIRST. 


a  stasis  si  qoando  animnm  panHsper  abdacamus,  apod  Mosas  nibilominos  feriamnr 
mm  him  at  ittaa  inter  ae  libera  oolloqueotes. 


at  reclines  quidem,  at  otiosae. 


ESSAY  I. 


O  blessed  Letters !  that  combine  in  one 
All  ages  past,  and  make  one  live  with  all : 
By  yon  we  do  confer  with  who  are  fone 
And  the  Dead-tiring  onto  Council  call ! 
By  you  the  Unborn  shall  bare  communion 
Of  what  we  (eel  and  what  doth  oa  befall. 

Since  Writings  are  the  Veins,  the  Arteries, 
And  ondeeaying  Life-strings  of  those  Hearts, 
That  still  shaU  pant  and  still  shall  exercise 
Their  mightiest  powers  when  Nature  none  imparts . 
And  the  strong  constitution  of  their  Praise 
Wear  out  the  infection  of  distetnper*d  days. 

DANIEL'S  Musopkilus. 


The  Intelligence,  which  produces  or  controls  ha- 
action*  and  occurrences,  is  often  represented  by 
Mystics  under  the  name  and  notion  of  the  su- 
Harmonist  I  do  not  myself  approve  of  these 
•taphors :  they  seem  to  imply  a  restlessness  to  un- 
watmnd  that  which  is  not  among  the  appointed 
ajects  of  our  comprehension  or  discursive  faculty. 
tat  certainly  there  is  one  excellence  in  good  music, 

>  which,  without  mysticism,  we  may  find  or  moke 
a  analogy  in  the  records  of  History.  I  allude  to 
sat  sense  of  recognition,  which  accompanies  our 
Mise  of  novelty  in  the  most  original  passages  of  a 
real  composer.  If  we  listen  to  a  Symphony  of 
imarosa,  the  present  strain  still  seems  not  only  to 
>cal,  but  almost  to  renew,  some  past  movement, 
oof  her  and  yet  the  same !  Each  present  movement 
ringing  back,  as  it  were,  and  embodying  the  spirit 
f  some  melody  that  had  gone  before,  anticipates  and 
lems  trying  to  overtake  something  that  is  to  come : 
rid  the  musician  has  reached  the  summit  of  his  art, 
iien  having  thus  modified  the  Present  by  the  Past, 
e  at  too  same  time  weds  the  Past  in  the  Present 

>  some  prepared  and  corresponsive  Future.  The 
uditor's  thoughts  and  feelingB  move  under  the  same 
ifluence:  retrospect  blends  with  anticipation,  and 
[ope  and  Memory  (a  female  Janus)  become  one 
trwer  with  a  double  aspect.  A  similar  effect  the 
Mder  may  produce  for  himself  in  the  pages  of  His- 
try,  if  he  will  be  content  to  substitute  an  intellec- 
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tual  complacency  for  pleasurable  sensation.  The 
events  and  characters  of  one  age,  like  the  strains  in 
music,  recal  those  of  another,  and  the  variety  by 
which  each  is  individualized,  not  only  gives  a  charm 
and  poignancy  to  the  resemblance,  but  likewise  ren- 
ders the  whole  more  intelligible.  Meantime  ample 
room  is  afforded  for  the  exercise  both  of  the  judgment 
and  the  fancy,  in  distinguishing  cases  of  real  resem- 
blance from  those  of  intentional  imitation,  the  analo- 
gies of  nature,  revolving  upon  herself,  from  the 
masquerade  figures  of  cunning  and  vanity. 

It  is  not  from  identity  of  opinions,  or  from  similar- 
ity of  events  and  outward  actions,  that  a  real  resem- 
blance can  be  deduced.  On  the  contrary,  men  of 
great  and  stirring  powers,  who  are  destined  to  mould 
the  age  in  which  they  are  born,  must  first  mould 
themselves  upon  it'  Mahomet  born  twelve  centuries 
later,  and  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  would  not  have 
been  a  false  Prophet ;  nor  would  a  false  Prophet  of 
the  present  generation  have  been  a  Mahomet  in  the 
sixth  century.  I  have  myself,  therefore,  derived  the 
deepest  interest  from  the  comparison  of  men,  whose 
characters  at  the  first  view  appear  widely  dissimilar 
who  yet  have  produced  similar  effects  on  their  differ- 
ent ages,  and  this  by  the  exertion  of  powers  which 
on  examination  will  be  found  far  more  alike,  than 
the  altered  drapery  and  costume  would  have  led  us 
to  suspect.  Of  the  heirs  of  fame  few  are  more  re- 
spected by  me,  though  for  very  different  qualities, 
than  Erasmus  and  Luther :  scarcely  any  one  has  a 
larger  share  of  my  aversion  than  Voltaire ;  and  even 
of  the  better-hearted  Rousseau  I  was  never  more 
than  a  very  lukewarm  admirer.  I  should  perhaps 
too  rudely  affront  the  general  opinion,  if  I  avowed 
my  whole  creed  concerning  the  proportions  of  real 
talent  between  the  two  purifiers  of  revealed  Religion, 
now  neglected  as  obsolete,  and  the  two  modern  con- 
spirators against  its  authority,  who  are  still  the  Alpha 
and  Omega  of  Continental  Genius.  Yet  when  I  ab- 
stract the  questions  of  evil  and  good,  and  measure 
only  the  effects  produced  and  the  mode  of  producing 
them,  I  have  repeatedly  found  the  idea  of  Voltaire, 
Rousseau,  and  Robespierre,  recal  in  a  similar  cluster 
and  connection  that  of  Erasmus,  Luther,  and  Mtia- 
ster. 
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dial  by  his. 
lodge  iuln(i 
by  anticipation 


lo  ivork!  of  EraaaiB,  |  feolinpi 
;  and   who  likewise   I, 


dded   to  I  he  vi 


large  8  pari  or  the  polite  am]  J 
Protestant  pany;  will  he  at  noli 
t  intended   counterpart   in  [he  I 
rid  writings  of  the  veteran  Frenchman.     They  w 
indeed,  that  Ihe  knowledge  of  the  one  mi  to 

i,  by  ils  superficiality;  Ihsl  the  i 


uf  ihe  one 

cndlcai  variely  of  ditlinc 
id  that ' 


..I,.-.-    I! 


d  of  Ihe  render  with  in 
er  is  every  where 


d  weiglitv  truth;  i 


Iranslalauli 
wit  uf  ihe  Frem 
racier,  and  without  Ihsl  pathos  which  give*  Ihe  inn. 
Bic  tlmnn  lo  genuine  humor,  mu-isis.  when  il  inmost 
perfect,  in  happy  turns  of  phisssi ,  bui  for  loo  often 
in  fsjilastic  incidents,  outrages  of  the  pure  imagina- 
tion, and  Ihe  poor  low  trick  of  combining  ihe  ridien- 
l"i»  wilh  Ihe  venerable,  where  ho.  who  don  not 
laugh,  sbhora.  ,\"eilhar  will  lliey  have  iWolieii.  ih.ii 
Ihe  object  of  ihe  one  MM  to  drive  the  thieves  arid 
mummers  out  of  tlie  temple,  while  the  other  was 
propelling  a  noun  banditti,  first  tu  pr>>f:me  mut  pil- 
Use,  and  ultimately  lo  raze  it.  Vet  not  ihe  lew  will 
they  perceive,  that  the  rffifli  remain  parallel,  the  dr- 

In  each  case  the  cjfcrtj  I  llmlafl  over  F.uru(.e.  were 

■,ir,'.ip-.l  mill  MiiL-mi/H'inI  by  ihe  pr.ii'c  md  palmuace 

nfihroi 

but  by  extraordinary  industry  and  a 

in  both  instances  the  ciVciuiuMntti 

uti  age  of  hope'  and  promises— the 

restless  from  ide  first  vernal  influent 

ledge,  that  of  Voltaire  from  the  lie 

superiority. 


From  what  pate  af  iai 

I     And  truly  had  1  ana  seeks 

characters  thai,  taken  as   they  really  waui.  d 

ible  each  other,  aritl   lliia   tooanoortnti 

graphical  comparison.  1  could  icandy  kai*  ■ 

more  unlucky  choice  :   unless   I  bad  taint  ■■ 

parallel  uf  the  German  -  Son  of  Tin  idn"  on 

V  isionory  of  lionevn.  should   nil  on  Ae  m*m  IsM 

wilh  hones!  rluelten's  of  Alexander  la*  Greats 

Marry  of  Moorooiiih.     Still,  b 

li'.-v  would  bold  as  in  my  fori 

feru  produced  on  their  several  ages  by  Learral 

Itousseau,  were  commemiu 

were  produced  in  both  csts 

pomrieii  fell  am)  serious  and 

■nelevaled  tone  of  mors}   reeling:  and  ixBnr.a 

slilioui  hatred  of  m  pe  rati  lion,  sod  a  turbubat  aa> 
dice  againsl  prejudices.     In  the  relaa 
ilicir  animo  severally  bore  lo  those  oi 
Voltaire,  and  the  way  in  which  the  Ian 

own  class  of  admii 
complete, 

I  cannot,  however,  rest  here!  Spire  of lusts 
inronjiruiiica,  I  am  disposed   to  plead  far  t  s» 
Nonce  in  the  Men  themselves,  for  thai  be   " 
their  radirnl  natures,  which  I  abandoned  a 


and  Proselytes,  the  j» 


am.  Bui  then  my  readers  rami  t^at 
Bt  as  he  really  was.  but  as  he  rattsl  an 
le  had  been  bom  in  the  ace  and  motf  ar 


is  natural  weaknesses  u  w ell  as  m  Hi e» 
gth.     Fact)  referred  all   thing! 
a  indeed   widely  di 
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of  hit  faith,  and  steered  by  the  compels  of  unaided 
reason,  ignorant  of  the  hidden  currents  that  were 
bearing  him  out  of  his  course,  and  too  proud  to  con- 
sult the  faithful  charts  prized  and  held  sacred  by  his 
forefathers.  But  the  strange  influences  of  his  bodily 
temperament  on  his  understanding;  his  constitutional 
melancholy  pampered  into  a  morbid  excess  by  soli- 
tude; his  wild  dreams  of  suspicion;  his  hypochon- 
driacal fancies  of  hosts  of  conspirators  all  leagued 
against  him  and  his  cause,  and  headed  by  some  arch- 
enemy, to  whose  machinations  he  attributed  every 
trifling  mishap,  (all  as  much  the  creatures  of  his  ima- 
gination, as  if  instead  of  Men  he  had  conceived  them 
to  be  infernal  Spirits  and  Beings  preternatural)  — 
these,  or  at  least  the  predisposition  to  them,  existed  in 
the  ground-work  of  his  nature :  they  were  parts  of 
Rousseau  himself.  And  what  corresponding  in  kind 
to  these,  not  to  speak  of  degree,  can  we  detect  in  the 
character  of  his  supposed  parallel  ?  This  difficulty 
will  suggest  itself  at  the  first  thought,  to  those  who 
derive  all  their  knowledge  of  Luther  from  the  mea- 
gre biography  met  with  in  "  The  Lives  of  eminent 
Reformers,"  or  even  from  the  ecclesiastical  Histories 
of  Mosheim  or  Milner:  for  a  life  of  Luther,  in  extent 
and  style  of  execution  proportioned  to  the  grandeur 
and  interest  of  the  subject,  a  Life  of  the  Man  Luther, 
as  well  as  of  Luther  the  Theologian,  is  still  a  deside- 
ratum in  English  Literature,  though  perhaps  there  is 
no  subject  for  which  so  many  unused  materials  are 
extant,  both  printed  and  in  manuscript* 


Protectant  Christian  worthy  of  his  baptismal  dedication  wiD 
deny  its  truth)  surely  we  ought  not  to  be  hard  and  over-atom 
in  oar  censures  of  the  mistakes  and  infirmities  of  those,  who 
pretending  to  no  warrant  of  extraordinary  Inspiration  have 
been  raited  up  by  God's  providence  to  be  of  highest  power 
and  eminence  in  the  reformation  of  his  Church.  Far  rather 
does  it  behove  us  to  consider,  in  how  many  instances  the  nee- 
cant  humor  native  to  the  man  had  been  wrought  upon  by  the 
faithful  study  of  that  only  faultless  Model,  and  corrected  into 
an  unsinning,  or  at  least  a  venial,  Predosoimance  in  the 
Writer  or  Preacher.  Yea,  that  not  seldom  the  Infirmity  of 
a  lealous  Soldier  in  the  Warfare  of  Christ  has  been  made 
the  very  mould  and  ground-work  of  that  man's  peculiar  gifts 
and  virtues.  Grateful  too  we  should  be,  that  the  very  Faults 
of  famous  Men  have  been  fitted  to  the  age  on  which  they 
were  to  act :  and  that  thus  the  folly  of  man  has  proved  the 
wisdom  of  God,  and  been  made  the  instrument  of  his  mercy 
to  mankind.  ANON. 


ESSAY   II. 


Is  it,  1  ask,  most  important  to  the  best  interests  of  Man- 
kind, temporal  as  well  as  spiritual,  that  certain  Work*,  the 
names  and  number  of  which  are  fixed  and  unalterable,  should 
be  distinguished  from  all  other  Works,  not  in  a  degree  only 
bat  evi*n  in  kind  ?  Ami  that  thctc  coll«etively  should  form 
the  book,  to  which  in  all  the  concerns  of  Faith  and  Morality 
the  last  recourse  is  lo  be  made,  and  from  the  decisions  of 
which  no  man  dnre  appeal  1  If  the  mere  existence  of  a  Book 
so  called  and  charactered  be,  as  the  Koran  itself  suffices  to 
evince,  a  mirhly  Bond  of  Union,  among  nation*  whom  all 
other  causes  tend  to  separate ;  if  moreover  the  Book  revered 
by  us  and  our  forefathers  has  been  the  Foster-nurse  of  Learn- 
ing in  the  darkest,  and  of  Civilization  in  the  rudest,  times : 
and  lastly,  if  this  so  vast  and  wide  a  Blessing  is  not  to  be 
founded  in  a  Delusion,  and  doomed  therefore  to  tho  Imper- 
manence  and  Scorn  in  which  sooner  or  later  all  delusions 
must  end  ;  how,  I  pray  you,  is  it  conceivable  that  this  should 
be  brought  about  and  secured,  otherwise  than  by  a  special 
vouches  Cement  to  this  one  Book,  exclusively,  of  that  Divine 
Mean,  that  uniform  and  perfect  middle  teay,  which  in  all 
points  is  at  safe  and  equal  distance  from  all  errors  whether 
of  excels  or  defect  1  But  again  if  this  be  true,  (and   what 

*  The  affectionate  respect  in  which  I  hold  the  name  of  Dr. 
Jurtin  (one  of  the  many  illustrious  Nurslings  of  the  Collego 
to  which  I  deem  it  no  small  honor  to  have  belongod — Jesus, 
Cambridge}  renders  it  painful  to  me  to  assert,  that  the  above 
remark  holds  almost  equally  true  of  a  Life  of  Erasmus.  But 
every  Scholar  well  read  in  the  writings  of  Erafmus  and  his 
illustrious  Contemporaries,  must  have  discovered,  that  Jortin 
bad  neither  collected  sufficient,  nor  the  best,  materials  for  his 
work :  and  (perhaps  from  that  venr  causa)  he  grew  weary 
of  his  task,  before  he  had  made  s  full  use  of  the  scanty  ma- 
terials which  be  had  collected. 

LI 


Whoever  has  sojourned  in  Eisenach,*  will  as> 
suredly  have  visited  the  Warteburg,  interesting  by 
so  many  historical  associations,  which  stands  on  a 
high  rock,  about  two  miles  to  the  south  from  the  City 
Gate.  To  this  Castle  Luther  was  taken  on  hie  re- 
turn from  the  Imperial  Diet,  where  Charles  the  Fifth 
had  pronounced  the  ban  upon  him,  and  limited  hit 
safe  convoy  to  one-and- twenty  days.  On  the  last  but 
one  of  these  days,  as  he  was  on  hie  way  to  Walter- 
shausen  (a  town  in  the  dutchy  of  Saxe  Gotha,  a  few 
leagues  to  tho  south-east  of  Eisenach)  he  was  stop- 
ped in  a  hollow  behind  the  Castle  Altenstein,  and 
carried  to  the  Warteburg.  The  Elector  of  Saxony, 
who  could  not  have  refused  to  deliver  up  Luther,  at 
one  put  in  the  ban  by  the  Emperor  and  the  Diet,  had 
ordered  John  of  Berleptsch  the  governor  of  the  War- 
teburg and  Burckhardt  von  Hundt,  the  governor  of 
Altcnstein,  to  take  Luther  to  one  or  other  of  these 
Castles,  without  acquainting  him  which ;  in  order 
that  he  might  be  able,  with  safe  conscience,  to  de- 
clare, that  he  did  not  know  where  Luther  was.  Ac- 
cordingly they  took  him  to  the  Warteburg,  under  the 
nnme  of  the  Chevalier  (Ritter)  George. 

To  this  friendly  imprisonment  the  reformation 
owes  many  of  Luther's  most  important  labors.  In 
this  place  he  wrote  his  works  against  auricular  con- 
fession, against  Jacob  Latronum,  the  tract  on  the 
abuse  of  Masses,  that  against  clerical  and  monastic 
vows,  composed  his  Exposition  of  the  22,  27,  and  68 
Psalms,  finished  his  Declaration  of  the  Magnificat, 
began  to  write  his  Church  Homilies,  and  translated 
the  New  Testament.  Here  too,  and  during  this  time, 
he  is  said  to  have  hurled  his  ink-stand  at  the  Devil, 
tho  black  spot  from  which  yet  remains  on  the  stone 
wall  of  the  room  he  studied  in ;  which  surely,  no 
one  will  have  visited  the  Warteburg  without  having 
had  pointed  out  to  him  by  the  good  Catholic  who  is, 
or  at  least  some  few  years  ago  was,  the  V\Tarden  of 
the  Castle.  He  must  havo  been  either  a  very  super- 
cilious or  a  very  incurious  traveller  if  he  did  not,  for 
tho  gratification  of  his  guide  at  least,  inform  himself 
by  means  of  his  pen-knife,  that  the  said  marvellous 
blot  bids  defiance  to  all  the  toils  of  the  scrubbing 
brush,  and  is  to  remain  a  sign  for  ever ;  and  with 


*  Durchfluge  durch  Duetchland,  die  Niederlande  und  Frank 
reicb :  xweit— Theil.  p.  198. 
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Ihis  adiinttgg  ove 

m«l  or  in  kindred,  that  being 

capable  of  a  doub 

int^rprr-tAtiiHi.  il  it  equally  flat- 

terms  lo  the  Prote* 

ant  and  the-  Papist, and  it  regard- 

ed by  the  wooderl 

ing  zealots  of  both  panics,  with 

Whether  the  great  man  ever  did  throw  bin  ink- 
stand at  hii  Satanic  Mnjesty.  whether  heeverhnoaled 
of  Ihe  eiploit.  and  himself  declared  the  dark  blotch 
do  his  Stgdj-Wall  aa  the  Worlehure,  lo  he  the  reaull 
and  relict  of  this  author-like  hand  grenado.  [happily 
lor  mtnkin'l  he  used  hu  ink-smnd  at  other  timea  to 
better  purpose,  and  with  more  effective  hostility 
against  the  arch-fiend)  I  leave  to  my  reader'!  own 
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Bishops  mod  Theologians    to 
and  catch  lb*  poor  litlla 
■ira  pie  and  credulous  sat 
before  my  eyes.    Therel 
mystery:  M 


i-  n->r 


utile  I 


candioi 


il  he  hi 


ously  perused  Luthi 
of  the  same  stump,  or  some  of  hit  mm  illustrious 
coolempontnes,whithconlnin  furls  still  moretlrange 
and  wbimaica],  related  by  themselves  am]  of  thctn- 
eelvea,  and  accompanied  with  solemn,  pmwatalioiia 
of  the  Trnth  of  their  itntemems.  Lulhers  table-talk, 
which  lo  a  truly  philosophic  mind,  will  not  be  less 
interesting  than  Rousseau's  coniesaiona,  I  have  not 
myself  the  means  of  consulting  at  present,  and  cannot 
therefore  say.  whether  this  ink-pot  adventure  is.  or  is 
not,  told  or  referred  to  lo  it ;  bm  many  coruiderations 
incline  me  lo  give  credit  to  the  story. 

Luther's  unrein  i  nine  lilemrv  labor  and  his  seden- 
tary mode  of  life,  during  his  confinement  in  the 
Wartebi.rg,  where  he  was  treated  with  the  greatest 
kindness,  and  enjoyed  every  liberty  consistent  with 
his  own  safely,  had  begun  lo  undermine  his  former 
unusually  strong  health.  He  suffered  many  and 
most  distressing  effects  of  indigestion  and  a  deranged 
state  ofthe  digestive  organs.  Metoncihon.  whom  be 
had  desired  to  consult  the  Physicians  at  Erftmh.wnt 
him  some  de-obstruent  medicines,  and  the  advice  to 
lake  regular  and  severo  eiercise.  At  first  he  lid- 
towed  the  advice,  sole  and  laboured  less,  and  spent 
whole  days  in  Ihe  chase;  but  like  the  young  Pliny, 


ly  great  coat,  and  has!  atssu, 
short  distance  from  it,  the  dogs  in  the  ssssss  asas  fssi 
the  poor  hare-  Such.  loo.  ia  the  fury  of  ass  IVoi  ss> 
Satan,  that  he  destroys  event  the  (oak)  nasi  tasl  ssi 
saved,  and  troubles  himself  lilt le  absatl  aas  asssitl 
enlrealies.  Of  such  hunting  then  I  have  asd  sassrl' 
In  another  (•stage  he  tell-  hie  corrtsjssrdssS.-ss 


t  hard  to 


a  Print 


.  laaa  .-. 


gree  a  Robber,  and  Ihe  greater  a  Prases  a*  asai 
Robber."     Of  our    Henry   the  Eighth,  hs  sa'< 

Esn|  of  Kueland.  The  ignorance  in  uH  cast  t 
such  as  one  naturally  eippclsi  from  a  Kmr,;  a*  k 
less  and  impudent  faleehml  ia  quire  lesass 


And  in 
of  in,.  Pea 


>  laagaags  ss  ta 


welln 


■l;,:..l. 


Had  Luther  been  himself  a  Prince,  be  «ssM 
have  desired  hetter  treatment  [had  he  recen  eJ  * 
ha  eight  months- alay  in  Ihe  Wanehtirg ;  assl  ■ 
sequence  of  a  more  luiurious  diet  than  he  aa.'  ! 

from  the  "Flesh  and  Ihe  Devil"  It  ■  evident 
his  leiteis*  that  he  suffered  under  great  imtalA 
his  nervous  system,  the  common  effect  of  dens 
digestion  in  men  of  sedentary  ha  bin.  who  are  a 

added  to.  and  revivifying,  the  impressions  nsstt  t 

him  in  early  life,  and  fiaiered  by  ihe  id 

terns  of  hb  manhood,  is  nhnndamlr  «. 

plain  all  his  apparitions  and  all  his  nightly  osassr 

wilh  evil  ipirils.    1  see  nothing  improbable  a  " 
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regulated  by  the  proportion  of  its  distinctness  to  that 
of  the  objects  really  impressed  on  the  outward  semes. 
If  this  Christian  Hercules,  this  heroic  Cleanser  of 
the  Augean  Stable  of  Apostasy,  had  been  born  and 
educated  in  the  present  or  the  preceding  generation, 
he  would,  doubtless,  have  held  himself  for  a  man  of 
genius  and  original  power.    But  with  this  faith  alone 
he  would  scarcely  have   removed  the  mountains 
which  he  did  remove.    The  darkness  and  supersti- 
tion of  the  age,  which  required  such  a  Reformer,  had 
moulded  his  mind  for  the  reception  of  ideas  concern- 
ing himself,  better  suited  to  inspire  the  strength  and 
enthusiasm  necessary  for  the  task  of  reformation, 
ideas  more  in  sympathy  with  the  spirits  whom  he  was 
to  influence.    He  deemed  himself  gifted  with  super- 
natural influxes,  an  especial  servant  of  Heaven,  a 
eboaen  Warrior,  fighting  as  the  General  of  a  small 
but  faithful  troop,  against  an  Army  of  evil  Beings 
heeded  by  the  Prince  of  the  Air.    These  were  no 
metaphorical  Beings  in  his  apprehension.    He  was  a 
iPoet  indeed,  as  great  a  Poet  as  ever  lived  in  any  age 
or  country ;  but  his  poetic  images  were  so  vivid,  that 
they  mastered  the  Poet's  own  mind  !    He  was  pos- 
sessed with  them,  as  with  substances  distinct  from 
himself:   Lutuer  did  not  write,  he  acted  Poems. 
The  Bible  was  a  spiritual  indeed  but  not  a  figurative 
armoury  in  his  belief;  it  was  the  magazine  of  his 
warlike  stores,  and  from  thence  he  was  to  arm  him- 
esiC  and  supply  both  shield  and  sword,  and  javelin, 
to  the  elect    Methinks  I  see  him  sitting,  the  heroic 
Student,  in  his  Chamber  in  the  Warteburg,  with  his 
midnight  Lamp  before  him,  seen  by  the  lute  Travel- 
ler in  the  distant  Plain  of  Bisdwfsroda,  as  a  Star  on 
the  Mountain !    Below  it  lies  the  Hebrew  Bible  open, 
on  which  he  gazes,  his  brow  pressing  on  his  palm, 
brooding  over  some  obscure  Text,  which  he  desires 
to  make  plain  to  the  simple  Boor  and  to  the  humble 
Artisan,  and  to  transfer  its  whole  force  into  their  own 
natural  and  living  Tongue !    And  he  himself  does 
not  understand  it!    Thick  darkness  lies  on  the  origi- 
nal Text,  he  counts  the  letters,  he  calls  up  the  roots 
of  each  separate  word,  and  questions  them  as  the  fa- 
miliar Spirits  of  an  Oracle.    In  vain !  thick  darkness 
continues  to  cover  it !  not  a  ray  of  meaning  dawns 
through  it    With  sullen  and  angry  hope  he  reaches 
for  the  VrtUATE,  his  old  and  sworn  enemy,  the 
treacherous  confederate  of  the  Roman  Antichrist, 
which  he  so  gladly,  when  he  can,  re-rebukes  for 
idolatrous  falsehoods,  that  had  dared  place 

"  Within  the  sanctuary  itself  their  shrines. 
Abominations !" 

Now — O  thought  of  humiliation — he  must  intreat  its 
aid.  See !  there  has  the  sly  spirit  of  apostasy  work- 
ed-in  a  phrase  which  favors  the  doctrine  of  purgatory, 
the  intercession  of  Saints,  or  the  efficacy  of  Prayers 
for  the  Dead.  And  what  is  worst  of  all,  the  interpre- 
tation is  plausible.  The  original  Hebrew  might  be 
forced  into  this  meaning:  and  no  other  meaning 
seems  to  lie  tit  it,  none  to  hover  above  it  in  the  heights 
of  Allegory,  none  to  lurk  beneath  it  even  in  the  depths 
of  Cabala !  This  is  the  work  of  the  Tempter !  it  is  a 
cloud  of  darkness  conjured  up  between  the  truth  of 


the  sacred  letters  and  the  eyes  of  his  understanding, 
by  (he  malice  of  the  evil  one,  and  for  a  trial  of  hie 
faith !  Must  he  then  at  length  confess,  must  he  sob* 
bcribe  the  name  of  Luther  to  an  Exposition  which 
consecrates  a  weapon  for  the  hand  of  the  idolatrous 
Hierarchy?    Never!  never! 

There  still  remains  one  auxiliary  in  reserve,  the 
translation  of  the  seventy.  The  Alexandrine  Greeks, 
anterior  to  the  Church  itself,  could  extend  no  support 
to  its  corruptions — the  Septuagint  will  have  profaned 
the  Altar  of  Truth  with  no  incense  for  the  Nostrils 
of  the  universal  Bishop  to  snuff  up.  And  here  again 
his  hopes  are  baffled!  Exactly  at  this  perplexed 
passage  had  the  Greek  Translator  given  his  under- 
standing a  holiday,  and  made  his  pen  supply  its  place. 
O  honored  Luther !  as  easily  mightest  thou  convert 
the  whole  City  of  Rome,  with  the  Pope  and  the  con- 
clave of  Cardinals  inclusive,  as  strike  a  spark  of  light 
from  the  words,  and  nothing  but  words,  of  the  Alex- 
andrine Version.  Disappointed,  despondent,  enraged, 
ceasing  to  think,  yet  continuing  his  brain  on  the 
stretch  in  solicitation  of  a  thought;  and  gradually 
giving  himself  up  to  angry  fancies,  to  recollections  of 
past  persecutions,  to  uneasy  fears  and  inward  defi- 
ances and  floating  Images  of  the  evil  Being,  their 
supposed  personal  author;  he  sinks,  without  perceiv- 
ing it,  into  a  trance  of  slumber :  during  which  his 
brain  retains  its  waking  energies,  excepting  that  what 
would  have  been  mere  thoughts  before  now  (the  action 
and  counterweight  of  his  senses  and  of  their  impres- 
sions being  withdrawn)  shape  and  condense  them- 
selves into  things*  into  realities!  Repeatedly  half- 
wakening,  and  his  eye-lids  as  often  re-closing,  the 
objects  which  really  surrounded  him  form  the  place 
and  scenery  of  his  dream.  AH  at  once  he  sees  the 
Arch-fiend  coming  forth  on  the  wall  of  the  mom, 
from  the  very  spot  perhaps,  on  which  his  eyes  had 
been  fixed  vacantly  during  the  perplexed  moments 
of  his  former  meditation :  the  Ink-stand,  which  he 
had  at  the  same  time  been  using,  becomes  associated 
with  it :  and  in  that  struggle  of  rage,  which  in  theso 
distempered  dreams  almost  constantly  precedes  the 
helpless  terror  by  the  pain  of  which  we  are  fully 
awakened,  he  imagines  that  he  hurls  it  at  the  intru- 
der, or  not  improbably  in  the  first  instant  of  awaken- 
ing, while  yet  both  his  imagination  and  his  eyes  are 
possessed  by  the  dream,  he  actually  hurls  it  Some 
weeks  after,  perhaps,  during  which  interval  lie  had 
often  mused  on  the  incident,  undetermined  whether 
to  deem  it  a  visitation  of  Satan  to  him  in  the  body  or 
out  of  the  body,  he  discovers  for  the  first  time  the 
dark  spot  on  his  wall,  and  receives  it  as  a  sign  and 
pledge  vouchsafed  to  him  of  the  event  having  ac- 
tually taken  place. 

Such  was  Luther  under  the  influences  of  the  ago 
and  country  in  and  for  which  he  was  born.  Conceive 
him  a  citizen  of  Geneva,  and  a  contemporary  of  Vol- 
taire :  suppote  the  French  language  his  mother- 
tongue,  and  the  political  and  moral  philosophy  of  En- 
glish Free-thinkers  re-modelled  by  Parisian  Fort 
Esprits,  to  have  been  the  objects  of  his  study ;— con- 
ceive this  change  of  circumstances,  and  Luther  will 
no  longer  dream  of  Fiends  or  of  Antichrist  —  but 
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will  we  havo  no  dreams  in  their  place  f  Ilia  melan- 
choly will  have  changed  its  drapery ;  but  will  it  find 
no  new  costume  wherewith  to  clothe  itself?  His 
impetuous  temperament,  his  deep-working  mind,  his 
busy  and  vivid  imaginations — would  they  not  have 
been  a  trouble  to  him  in  a  world,  where  nothing  was 
to  obey  his  power,  to  cease  to  be  that  which  had 
been,  in  order  to  realize  his  pre-conceptions  of  what 
_t  ought  to  be  ?  His  sensibility,  which  found  objects 
for  itself,  and  shadows  of  human  suffering  in  the 
harmless  Brute,  and  even  the  Flowers  which  he  trod 
upon — might  it  not  naturally,  in  an  unspi ritualized 
age,  have  wept,  and  trembled,  and  dissolved,  over 
scenes  of  earthly  passion,  and  the  struggles  of  love 
with  duty?  His  pity,  that  so  easily  passed  into  rage, 
would  it  not  have  found  in  the  inequalities  of  man- 
kind,  in  the  oppressions  of  governments  and  the  mi- 
series of  the  governed,  an  entire  instead  of  a  divided 
object  f  And  might  not  a  perfect  constitution,  a  gov- 
ernment of  pure  reason,  a  renovation  of  the  social 
contract,  havo  easily  supplied  the  place  of  the  reign 
of  Christ  in  the  new  Jerusalem,  of  the  restoration  of 
the  visible  Church,  and  the  union  of  all  men  by  one 
faith  in  one  charity?  Henceforward  then,  we  will 
conceive  his  reason  employed  in  building  up  anew 
the  edifice  of  earthly  society,  and  his  imagination  as 
pledging  itself  for  the  possible  realization  of  the 
structure.  We  will  lose  the  great  reformer,  who 
was  born  in  an  age  which  needed  him,  in  the  Philo- 
sopher of  Geneva,  who  was  doomed  to  misapply  his 
energies  to  materials  the  properties  of  which  he  mis- 
understood, and  happy  only  that  he  did  not  live  to 
witness  the  direful  effects  of  his  system. 


ESSAY   III. 

Pectora  cui  credam  1  quis  me  leniro  docibit 
Morducc*  curai,  qui*  lonnaa  ftillcro  nodes 
Ex  quo  minima  diei  tulerit  Damona  tub  umbras? 
Omnia  paulatim  ennuumit  longior  n-tns, 
Vivendoquo  nimul  morimur,  rapimurque  manendi. 
Ite  tamen,  lucrymtu !  purum  colia  a-thera,  Damon  ! 
Nee  mihi  conveniunt  I  aery  ma?.    Xon  omnia  terrm 
Obruta !  vivit  amor,  vivit  dolor !  ora  negator 
Dulcia  conspicero :  flero  et  meminisso  relic  turn  est. 

The  two  following  Essays  I  devote  to  elucidation, 
the  first  of  the  theory  of  Luther's  Apparitions  stated 
perhaps  too  briefly  in  the  preceding  JVumher:  the 
second  for  the  purjKwe  of  removing  the  only  difficul- 
ty, which  I  can  discover  in  the  next  section  of  the 
Friend  to  the  Reader's  ready  comprehension  of  the 
principles,  on  which  the  arguments  are  grounded. 
First,  I  will  endeavor  to  make  my  Ghost-Theory 
more  clear  to  those  of  my  readers,  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  find  it  obscure  in  consequence  of  their  own 
good  health  and  unshattered  nerves.  The  window 
of  ray  library  at  Keswick  is  opposite  to  the  fire-place, 
and  looks  out  on  the  very  large  garden  that  occupies 
the  whole  slope  of  the  hill  on  which  the  house 
stands.  Consequently,  the  rays  of  the  light  transmit- 
ted through  the  glass,  (i.  e.  the  rays  from  the  garden, 
Jie  opposite  mountains,  and  the  bridge,  river,  lake, 
and  vale  interjacent)  and  the  rays  reflected  from 


it,  (of  the  fire-place,  &c.)  eater  the  eye  at  the  saw 
moment  At  the  coming  on  of  evening,  it  was  m 
frequent  amusement  to  watch  the  image  or  reflectiot 
of  the  fire,  that  seemed  burning  in  the  bushes  or  be- 
tween the  trees  in  different  parts  of  the  garden  or  the 
fields  beyond  it,  according  as  there  was  more  or  lea 
light ;  and  which  still  arranged  itself  among  the  real 
objects  of  vision,  with  a  distance  and  magnitude 
proportioned  to  its  greater  or  leaser  faintness.  For 
still  as  the  darkness  increased,  the  image  of  the  fiit 
lessened  and  grew  nearer  and  more  distinct ;  till  the 
twilight  had  deepened  into  perfect  night,  when  all 
outward  objects  being  excluded,  the  window  becanw 
a  perfect  looking-glass :  save  only  that  my  books  <n 
the  side  shelves  of  the  room  were  lettered,  as  it  «ere. 
on  their  backs  with  stars,  more  or  fewer  as  the  sky 
was  more  or  less  clouded,  (the  rays  of  the  stars  being 
at  that  time  the  only  ones  transmitted.)  Now  substi- 
tute the  Phantom  from  Luther's  brain  for  the  image* 
of  reflected  light  (the  fire  for  instance)  and  the  forms  of 
his  room  and  his  furniture  for  the  transmitted  nm. 
and  you  have  a  fair  resemblance  of  an  apparitirx. 
and  a  just  conception  of  the  manner  in  which  it  a 
seen,  together  with  real  objects.  I  have  long  wished 
to  devote  an  entire  work  to  the  subject  of  Dreams. 
Visions,  Ghosts,  Witchcraft,  <kc.  in  which  I  might 
first  give,  and  then  endeavor  to  explain  the  most  in- 
teresting and  best  attested  fact  of  each,  which  ho* 
come  within  my  knowledge,  either  from  books  or 
from  personal  testimony.  I  might  then  explain  in  a 
more  satisfactory  way  the  mode  in  which  our  thoughts 
in  states  of  morbid  slumber,  become  at  times  perfect- 
ly dramatic  (for  in  certain  sorts  of  dreams  the  dullest 
Wight  becomes  a  Shakspeare)  and  by  what  law  the 
Form  of  the  vision  appears  to  talk  to  us  its  own 
thoughts  in  a  voice  as  audible  as  the  shape  is  vi#ii»!e : 
and  this  too  oftentimes  in  connected  trains,  and  net 
seldom  even  with  a  concentration  of  power  whit !: 
may  easily  impose  on  the  soundest  judgments,  unin- 
strucied  in  the  Optics  and  Acoustics  of  the  iwirr 
sense,  for  Revelations  and  gifts  of  Prescience.  In  a:-i 
of  the  present  case,  I  will  only  remark,  that  it  w<»i:J<i 
appear  incredible  to  persons  not  accustomed  to  the*1 
subtle  notices  of  self-observation,  what  small  and  re- 
mote resemblances,  what  mere  hints  of  likened  frus 
some  real  external  object,  especially  if  the  sbu\-e  be 
aided  bv  color,  will  suffice  to  make  a  vi\id  thoucht 
,  consubstantiate  with  the  real  object,  and  derive  iron 
j  it  an  outward  perceptibility.  Kven  when  we  an-' 
;  broad  awake,  if  we  are  in  anxious  expectutinn.  h-.'W 
often  will  not  the  most  confused  sounds  of  mtuiv  b*5 
heard  by  us  as  inarticulate  sounds  ?  For  m.-tar.iv. 
;  the  babbling  of  a  brook  will  appear  for  a  moment  lit 
voice  of  a  Friend,  for  whom  we  are  waiting.  cul'iM 
out  our  own  names.  Arc.  A  short  meditation.  uVre- 
'  fore,  on  the  great  law  of  the  imagination,  that  a  like 
ness  in  port  tends  to  become  a  likeness*  of  the  wh»l* 
will  make  it  not  only  conceivable  but  probable,  tha: 
the  ink-stand  itself,  and  the  dark-colored  stone  on  the 
wall,  which  Luther  perhaps  had  never  till  then  no- 
ticed, might  have  a  considerable  influence  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Fiend,  and  of  the  hostile  act  by  which 
his  obtrusive  visit  was  repelled. 
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A  lady  once  asked  me  if  I  believed  in  ghosts  and 
Apparitions.  I  answered  with  truth  and  simplicity : 
Ao,  madam  !  I  have  teen  far  too  many  myfdf.  I  have 
indeed  a  whole  memorandum  book  filled  with  records 
of  these  Phenomena,  many  of  them  interesting  as  facts 
and  data  for  Psychology,  and  affording  some  valuable 
materials  for  a  theory  of  perception  and  its  depend- 
ence  on  the  memory  and  imagination.  "  In  oronem 
actnm  Perceptionis  imaginatio  influet  efficienter." 
Wolfe.  But  He  is  no  more,  who  would  have  real- 
ized this  idea :  who  had  already  established  the  found- 
ations and  the  law  of  the  theory ;  and  for  whom  I  hod 
eo  often  found  a  pleasure  and  a  comfort,  even  during 
the  wretched  and  restless  nights  of  sickness,  in  watch- 
ing and  instantly  recording  these  experiences  of  the 
world  within  us,  of  the  "gemina  nature,  q  us  fit  et 
fecit,  et  creat  et  creator!"  He  is  gone,  my  friend! 
my  munificent  co-patron,  and  not  less  the  benefactor 
of  my  intellect! — He  who,  beyond  all  other  men 
known  to  me,  added  a  fine  and  ever-wakeful  sense 
of  beauty  to  the  most  patient  accurary  in  experimental 
Philosophy  and  the  prouder  researches  of  metaphys- 
ical science ;  he  who  united  all  the  play  and  spring 
of  fancy  with  the  subtlest  discrimination  and  inexora- 
ble judgment ;  and  who  controlled  an  almost  painful 
exquinteness  of  taste  by  a  warmth  of  heart,  which  in 
the  practical  relations  of  Ufa  made  allowances  for 
mulls  as  quick  as  the  moral  taste  detected  them ;  a 
warmth  of  heart,  which  was  indeed  noble  and  pre- 
eminent, for  alas!  the  genial  feelings  of  health  con- 
tributed no  spark  toward  it!  Of  these  qualities  I  may 
speak,  for  they  belonged  to  all  mankind. — The  high- 
er virtues,  that  were  blessings  to  his  friends,  and  the 
still  higher  that  resided  in  and  for  his  own  soul,  are 
themes  for  the  energies  of  solitude,  for  the  awfulness 
of  prayer! — virtues  exercised  in  the  barrenness  and 
desolation  of  his  animal  being ;  while  he  thirsted  with 
the  full  stream  at  his  lips,  and  yet  with  unwearied 
goodness  poured  out  to  all  around  him,  like  the  mas- 
ter of  a  feast  among  his  kindred  in  the  day  of  his  own 
gladness !  Were  it  but  for  the  remembrance  of  him 
alone  and  of  his  lot  here  below,  the  disbelief  of  a  fu- 
ture state  would  sadden  the  earth  around  me,  and 
blight  the  very  grass  in  the  field. 


ESSAY   IV. 


X*XnroV,  uT  tat/to'vie,  un"  *apafo(ypaei  jfl>w>rvov 
{xavciTc  IvitUvvffSal  n  rw  v  jm^o'vuv.  Kivtvvcv'u 
yap  ri'p<av  lica?of  oJov  "ovap,  lifu*c  ^avavra,  vanf 
a""e  ira'Atv  »"<nrtp  'virap  ayvotlv. 

Plato,  PoliU  p.  47.  Ed.  Bip. 

Translation.— It  is  difficult,  excellent  friend  !  to  make  any 
comprehensive  truth  completely  intelligible,  unlets  we  avail 
ourselves  of  an  example.  Otherwise  we  may  as  in  a  dream, 
•rem  to  know  all,  and  then  an  it  were,  awaking  find  that 
we  know  nothing . PLATO. 


Among  my  earliest  impressions  I  still  distinctly  re- 
member that  of  my  first  entrance  into  the  mansion  of 
a  neighboring  Baronet,  awfully  known  to  me  by  the 
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name  of  The  Great  House,  its  exterior  having  oeen 
long  connected  in  my  childish  imagination  with  the 
feelings  and  fancies  stirred  up  in  me  by  the  perusal 
of  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments.*  Beyond 
all  other  objects,  I  was  most  struck  with  the  magnifi- 
cent staircase,  relieved  at  well  proportioned  intervals 
by  spacious  landing-places,  this  adorned  with  grand  or 
showy  plants,  the  next  looking  out  on  an  extensive 
prospect  through  the  stately  window  with  its  side- 
panes  of  rich  blues  and  saturated  amber  or  orange 
tints:  while  from  the  last  and  highest  the  eye  com- 
manded the  whole  spiral  ascent  with  the  marbled 
pavement  of  the  great  hall  from  which  it  seemed  to 
spring  up  as  if  it  merely  used  the  ground  on  which  it 
rested.  My  readers  will  find  no  difficulty  in  trans- 
lating these  forms  of  the  outward  senses  into  their  in- 
tellectual analogies,  so  as  to  understand  the  purport 
of  the  Friend's  Landing-places,  and  the  objects,  he 
proposed  to  himself,  in  the  small  groups  of  Essays  in- 
terposed tinder  this  title  between  the  main  divisions 
of  the  work. 

My  best  powers  would  have  sunk  within  me,  had 
I  not  soothed  my  solitary  toils  with  the  anticipation 
of  many  readers — (whether  during  the  Writer's  life, 
or  when  his  grave  shall  have  shamed  his  detractors 
into  a  sympathy  with  its  own  silence,  formed  no  part 
in  this  self-flattery)  who  would  submit  to  any  reason- 
able trouble  rather  than  read  M  as  in  a  dream  seeming 
to  know  all,  to  find  on  awaking  that  they  know 
nothing."  Having,  therefore,  in  the  three  preceding 
numbers  selected  from  my  conservatory  a  few  plants, 
of  somewhat  gayer  petals  and  a  livelier  green,  though 
like  the  Geranium  tribe  of  a  sober  character  in  the 
whole  physiognomy  and  odor,  I  shall  first  devote  a 
few  sentences  to  a  catalogue  raisonne  of  my  intro- 
ductory lucubrations,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
Essay  to  the  prospect,  as  far  as  it  can  be  seen  distinct- 
ly from  our  prevent  site.  Within  a  short  distance 
several  ways  meet :  and  at  that  point  only  docs  it 
appear  to  me  that  the  render  will  he  in  danger  of 
mistaking  the  road.  Dropping  the  metaphor.  I  would 
say  that  there  is  one  term,  the  meaning  of  which  hn* 
become  unsettled.  To  different  persons  it  conveys  n 
different  idea,  and  not  seldom  to  tho  .same  person  nt 
different  times;  while  the  force,  and  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, the  intelligibility  of  the  following  sections  de- 
pend on  its  being  interpreted  in  one  pchno  exclusively. 

Essays  from  i.  to  IV.  inclutuvc  convey  the  design 
and  contents  of  the  work:  the  Friend's  judgment 
respecting  the  style,  and  his  defence  of  himself  fan  a 
the  charges  of  Arrogance  and  presumption.  fc\iy 
rather,  that  such  are  the  personal  threads  of  the  dis- 
course: for  it  will  not  have  escaped  the  Reader*.'* 


*  Ai  I  had  read  one  volume  of  these  tales  over  and  over 
again  before  mr  fifth  birth-day,  it  mar  be  readily  conjectured 
of  what  sort  theae  fancies  and  feelings  must  have  been.  The 
book,  I  well  remember,  used  to  lie  in  a  certain  corner  of  the 
parlour-window  at  my  dear  Father's  Vicarage-house :  nnd  I 
can  never  forget  with  what  a  strange  mixture  of  obscure  dread 
and  intense  desire  I  used  to  look  at  the  volume  and  watch  it, 
till  the  morning  sunshine  had  reached  and  nearly  covered  it. 
when,  and  not  before,  I  felt  tho  courage  givon  me  to  seise  lbs 
precious  treasure  and  hurry  off  with  it  to  some  sunny  oomer 
in  oar  plsy-f  round. 
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observation,  that  even  in  these  prefatory  pages  prin- 
ciples and  truths  of  general  interest  form  the  true 
contents,  and  that  amid  all  the  usual  compliments 
and  courtesies  of  The  Friend's  Brat  presentation  of 
himself  to  the  Reader's  acquaintance  the  substantial 
object  is  still  to  assert  the  practicability,  without  dis- 
guising the  difficulties,  of  improving  the  morals  of 
mankind  by  a  direct  appeal  to  their  Understandings : 
and  to  show  the  distinction  between  Attention  and 
Thought,  and  the  necessity  of  the  former  as  a  habit 
or  discipline  without  which  the  very  word,  Thinking, 
must  remain  a  thoughtless  substitute  for  dreaming 
with  our  eyes  open ;  and  lastly,  the  tendency  of  a 
certain  fashionable  style  with  all  its  accommodations 
to  paralyse  the  very  faculties  of  manly  intellect  by  a 
series  of  petty  stimulants.  After  this  preparation, 
The  Friend  proceeds  at  once  to  lay  the  foundations 
common  to  the  whole  work  by  an  inquiry  into  the 
duty  of  communicating  Truth,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  it  may  be  communicated  with  safety, 
from  the  Fifth  to  the  Sixteenth  Essay  inclusive. 
Each  Essay  will,  he  believes,  be  found  complete  in 
itself,  yet  on  organic  part  of  the  whole  considered  as 
one  disquisition.  First,  the  inexpediency  of  pious 
Frauds  is  proved  from  History,  the  shameless  asser- 
tion of  the  indifference  of  Truth  and  Falsehood  ex- 
posed to  its  deserved  infamy,  and  an  answer  given 
to  the  objection  derived  from  the  impossibility  of 
conveying  an  adequate  notion  of  the  truths  we  may 
attempt  to  communicate.  The  conditions  are  then 
detailed,  under  which,  right  though  inadequate  no- 
tions may  be  taught  without  danger,  and  proofs  given, 
both  from  facto  and  from  reason,  that  he,  who  fulfils 
the  conditions  required  by  Conscience,  takes  the 
surest  way  of  answering  the  purposes  of  Prudence. 
This  is,  indeed,  the  main  characteristic  of  the  moral 
system  taught  by  the  Friend  throughout,  that  the  dis- 
tinct foresight  of  Consequences  belongs  exclusively 
to  that  infinite  Wisdom  which  is  one  with  that  Al- 
mighty Will,  on  which  all  consequences  depend ; 
but  thnt  for  Man — to  obey  the  simple  unconditional 
commandment  of  eschewing  every  act  that  implies 
o  self-contradiction,  or  in  other  words,  to  produce  and 
maintain  the  greatest  possible  Harmony  in  the  com- 
ponent impulses nnd  faculties  of  his  nature,  involves 
the  effects  of  Prudence.  It  is,  as  it  were,  Prudence 
in  short-hand  or  cypher.  A  pure  Conscience,  that 
inward  something,  that  $cos  oixao?,  which  being  ab- 
solute Miiqiie  no  man  can  describe,  because  every 
man  is  bound  to  know,  and  even  in  the  eye  of  the 
Law  is  held  to  lie  a  person  no  longer  than  he  may 
be  supposed  to  know  it — the  Conscience,  I  Ray,  bears 
the  same  relation  to  God,  as  an  accurate  Time-piece 
bears  to  the  Sun.  The  Time-piece  merely  indicates 
the  relative  path  of  the  Sun,  yet  we  can  regulate  our 
plans  and  proceedings  by  it  with  the  same  confidence 
as  if  it  was  itself  the  efficient  cause  of  light,  heat, 
and  the  revolving  seasons ;  on  the  self-evident  axiom, 
thnt  in  whatever  sense  two  things  (for  instance,  A. 
and  C.  I).  E.)  are  both  equal  to  a  third  thing  (B.) 
they  are  in  the  same  sense  equal  to  each  other. 
Cunning  is  circuitous  folly.  In  plain  English,  to  act 
the  knave,  is  but  a  roundabout  way  of  playing  the 


fool ;  and  the  man,  who  will  not  permit  himself  id 
call  an  action  by  its  proper  name  without  a  previooi 
calculation  of  all  its  probable  consequences,  may  be 
indeed  only  a  coxcomb,  who  is  looking  at  his  fingers 
through  an  opera-glass ;  but  he  runs  no  small  risk  of 
becoming  a  knave.  *  The  chances  are  against  him. 
Though  he  should  begin  by  calculating  the*  conse- 
quences in  regard  to  others,  yet  by  the  mere  habit  of 
never  contemplating  an  action  in  its  own  proportion* 
and  immediate  relations  to  his  moral  being,  it  u 
scarcely  possible  but  that  he  must  end  in  selfishness : 
for  the  you,  and  the  they  will  stand  on  different  oc- 
casions for  a  thousand  different  persons,  while  the  I 
is  one  only,  and  recurs  in  every  calculation.  Or 
grant  that  the  principle  of  expediency  should  prompt 
to  the  same  outward  deeds  as  are  commanded  by  the 
law  of  reason;  yet  the  doer  himself  is  debased 
But  if  it  be  replied,  that  the  re-action  on  the  ageot'i 
own  mind  is  to  form  a  part  of  the  calculation,  then 
it  is  a  rule  that  destroys  itself  in  the  very  propound- 
ing, as  will  be  more  fully  demonstrated  in  the  second 
or  ethical  division  of  the  Friend,  when  we  shall  have 
detected  and  exposed  the  equivoque  between  an 
action  and  the  series  of  motions  by  which  the  deterau- 
nations  of  the  Will  are  to  be  realised  in  the  world 
of  the  senses.  What  modification  of  the  latter  cor 
responds  to  the  former,  and  is  entitled  to  be  called  by 
the  same  name,  will  off  en  depend  on  time,  place, 
persons,  and  circumstances,  the  consideration  of 
which  requires  an  exertion  of  the  judgment ;  but 
the  action  itself  remains  the  same,  and  like  all  other 
ideas  pre-exists  in  the  reason,*  or  (in  the  more  ex 
pressive  and  perhaps  more  precise  and  philosophical 
language  of  Su  Paul)  in  the  spirit,  unalterable  be- 
cause unconditional,  or  with  no  other  than  that  most 
awful  condition,  as  sure  as  God  liveth.  it  is  so! 
These  remarks  are  inserted  in  this  place,  because 
the  principle  admits  of  easiest  illustration  in  the  in- 
stance of  veracity  and  the  actions  connected  with  the 
same,  and  may  then  be  intelligibly  applied  to  other 
departments  of  momlity,  all  of  which  Wollaston  in- 
deed considers  as  only  so  many  different  forms  of 
truth  and  falsehood.  So  fnr  the  Friend  has  treated 
j  of  oral  communication  of  the  truth.  The  applicabil- 
ity of  the  same  principle  is  then  tried  and  affirmed  in 
publications  by  the  Press,  first  as  between  the  indi- 
vidual and  his  own  conscience  and  then  between  the 
publisher  and  the  state:  and  under  this  head  the 
Friend  has  considered  at  large  the  questions  of  a  free 
Press  and  the  law  of  libel,  the  anomalies  and  pecu- 
liar difficulties  of  tho  latter,  and  the  only  possible  so- 
lution compatible  with  the  continuance  of  the  former: 
a  solution  rising  out  of  and  justified  by  the  necessarily 
anomalous  and  unique  nature  of  the  Inw  itself.  He 
confesses,  that  he  looks  back  on  this  discussion  con- 
cerning the  Press  and  its  limits  with  a  sntwfartion 
unusual  to  him  in  the  review  of  his  own  labor*:  ami 
if  tho  date  of  their  first  publication  (September,  l&tf 
be  remembered,  it  will  not  perhaps  be  denied  on  an 
impartial  comparison,  that  he  has  treated  this  mart 
important  subject  (so  especially  interesting  in  the  pre- 
sses the  Statesman's  Manual,  p  23. 
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times)  more  fully  and  more  systematically  than 
kt  had  hitherto  been.  Interum  turn  recti  conscientia, 
turn  illo  me  consolor,  quod  octimis  quibusque  certe 
nan  improbaraur,  fortassis  omnibus  placituri,  siinul 
atque  Uvor  obitu  conquieverit. 

Lastly,  the  subject  is  concluded  even  as  it  com- 
Dhonoed.and  as  beseemed  a  disquisition  placed  as  the 
slaps  and  vestibule  of  the  whole  work,  with  an  en- 
forcement of  the  absolute  necessity  of  principles 
grounded  in  reason  as  the  basis  or  rather  as  the  living 
loot  of  all  genuine  expedience.    Where  these  are 
despised  or  at  best  regarded  as  aliens  from  the  actual 
business  of  life,  and  consigned  to  the  ideal  world  of 
speculative  philosophy  and  Utopian  politics,  instead 
of  atate- wisdom  we  shall  have  state-craft,  and  for  the 
talent  of  the  governor  the  cleverness  of  an  ember- 
spendthrift — which  consists  in  tricks  to  shift 
difficulties  and  dangers  when  they  close  upon  us, 
to  keep  them  at  arm's  length,  not  in  solid  and 
grounded  courses  to  preclude  or  subdue  them.    We 
■mat  content  ourselves  with  expedient-makers— with 
lire -engines  against  fires.  Life-boats  against  inunda- 
tions ;  but  no  houses  built  fire-proof,  no  dams  that  rise 
above  the  water-mark.    The  reader  will  have  ob- 
served that  already  has  the  term,  reason,  been  fre- 
quently contradistinguished  from  the  understanding, 
and  the  judgment    If  the  Friend  could  succeed  in 
lolly  explaining  the  sense  in  which  the  word  Reason, 
m  employed  by  him,  and  in  satisfying  the  reader's 
mind  concerning  the  grounds  and  importance  of  the 
distinction,  he  would  feel  little  or  no  apprehension 
concerning  the  intelligibility  of  these  Essays  from 
first  to  last  The  following  section  is  in  part  founded 
this  distinction :  the  which  remaining  obscure,  all 
will  be  so  as  a  system,  however  clear  the  com- 
ponent paragraphs  may  be,  taken  separately.    In  the 
appendix  to  his  first  Lay  Sermon,  the  Author  has  in- 
deed treated  the  question  at  considerable  length,  but 
chiefly  in  relation  to  the  heights  of  Theology  and 
Metaphysics.    In  the  next  number  he  attempts  to 
explain  himself  more  popularly,  and  trusts  that  with 
no  great  expenditure  of  attention  the  reador  will  sat- 
isfy his  mind,  that  our  remote  ancestors  spoke  as  men 
acquainted  with  the  constituent  parts  of  their  own 
•joral  and  intellectual  being,  when  they  described 
one  man  as  being  out  of  his  senses,  another  as  out  of 
his  wit*,  or  deranged  in  his  understanding,  and  a  third 
is  having  lost  hit  reason.    Observe,  the  understand- 
ing may  be  deranged,  weakened,  or  perverted ;  but  the 
feaeon  is  either  lost  or  not  lost  that  is,  wholly  present ! 
Or  wholly  absent  I 


ESSAY    V. 


fan  mar  rather  be  defined  a  religious  than  a  rational  charac- 
ter, in  retard  that  in  other  creature*  there  mar  be  some- 
things of  Reaaoo,  bat  there  is  nothing  of  Relici<wi. 

HARRINGTON. 


|v  the  Header  will  substitute  the  word  "Under- 
landing  "  for  u  Reason,"  and  the  word  "  Reason  "  for 
•  Religion/'  Harrington    has   here  completely  ex- 1 

?4 


pressed  the  Truth  for  which  the  Friend  is  contend- 
ing. But  that  this  was  Harrington's  meaning  is 
evident  Otherwise  instead  of  comparing  two  facul- 
ties with  each  other,  he  would  contrast  a  faculty  with 
one  of  its  own  objects,  which  would  involve  the  some 
absurdity  as  if  he  had  said,  that  man  might  rather  be 
defined  an  astronomical  than  a  seeing  animal,  because 
other  animals  possessed  the  sense  of  Sight  but  were 
incapable  of  beholding  the  satellites  of  Saturn,  or  the 
nebula?  of  fixed  stars.  If  further  confirmation  be 
necessary,  it  may  be  supplied  by  the  following  reflec- 
tions, the  leading  thought  of  which  I  remember  to 
have  read  in  the  works  of  a  continental  Philosopher. 
It  should  seem  easy  to  give  the  definite  distinction  of 
the  Reason  from  the  Understanding,  because  we  con- 
stantly imply  it  when  we  speak  of  the  difference  be- 
tween ourselves  and  the  brute  creation.  No  one, 
except  as  a  figure  of  speech,  ever  speaks  of  an  animal 
reason  ,■*  but  that  many  animals  possess  a  share  of 
Understanding,  perfectly  distinguishable  from  mere 
instinct,  we  all  allow.  Few  persons  have  a  favorite 
dog  without  making  instances  of  its  intelligence  an 
occasional  topic  of  conversation.  They  call  for  our 
admiration  of  the  individual  animal,  and  not  with  ex- 
clusive reference  to  the  Wisdom  in  Nature,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  storge  or  maternal  instinct  of  beasts ;  or 
of  the  hexangular  cells  of  the  bees,  and  the  wonder- 
ful coincidence  of  this  form  with  the  geometrical  de- 
monstration of  the  largest  possible  number  of  rooms 
in  a  given  space.  Likewise,  we  distinguish  various 
degrees  of  Understanding  there,  and  even  discover 
from  inductions  supplied  by  the  Zoologists,  that  the 
Understanding  appears  (as  a  general  rule)  in  an  in- 
verse proportion  to  the  Instinct  We  hear  little  or 
nothing  of  the  instincts  of  "  the  half-reasoning  ele- 
phant," and  as  little  of  the  Understanding  of  Cater- 
pillars and  Butterflies.  (N.  B.  Though  reasoning 
does  not  in  our  language,  in  the  lax  use  of  words  na- 
tural in  conversation  or  popular  writings,  imply  sci- 
entific conclusion,  yet  the  phrase  "  half-reasoning  "  u 
evidently  used  by  Pope  as  a  poetic  hyperbole.)  But 
Reason  is  wholly  denied,  equally  to  the  highest  as  to 
the  lowest  of  the  brutes ;  otherwise  it  must  be  wholly 
attributed  to  them,  and  with  it  therefore  Self-consci- 
ousness, and  personality \  or  Moral  Being. 

I  should  have  no  objection  to  define  Reason  with 
Jacobi,  and  with  his  friend  Hemsterhuis,  as  an  organ 

*  I  have  this  moment  looked  over  a  Translation  ofRlumeo- 
bach's  Physiology  by  Dr.  Elliotsoo,  which  furma  a  flaring 
exception,  p.  45.  I  do  not  know  Dr.  Elliotsnn,  but  I  do  know 
Professor  Blutnenbach,  and  was  an  assiduous  attendant  oo 
the  Lecture*,  of  which  this  classical  work  wu  the  text-book : 
and  I  know  that  that  food  and  great  man  would  start  back 
with  surprise  and  indignation  at  the  cross  materialism  mor- 
ticed on  to  bis  work  :  the  more  so  because  during  the  whom 
period,  in  which  the  identification  of  Man  with  the  Brute  in 
kind  was  tho  fashion  of  Naturalists,  Blumonlikcb  remained 
ardent  and  instant  in  controverting  the  opinion,  and  exposing 
its  fallacy  and  fal*eh<»od,  both  as  a  man  of  sense  and  as  a 
Naturalist.  I  may  truly  say,  that  it  was  uppermost  in  his 
heart  and  foremost  in  his  speech.  Thsrtfore,  and  from  no 
hostile  feeling  to  Dr.  Elliotson  (whom  I  hear  spnkr-n  of  with 
great  regard  and  respect,  and  to  whom  I  mysulf  give  credit 
for  his  manly  openness  in  the  avowal  of  his  opinions)  1  have 
frit  the  present  animadversion  a  duty  of  justice  as  well  m 
gratitude  S.  T.  C.  8 April*  1817, 
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bearing  the  tame  relation  to  spiritual  objects,  the 
Universal,  the  Eternal,  and  the  Necessary,  as  the 
eye  bears  to  material  and  contingent  phenomena. 
But  then  it  must  be  added,  that  it  is  an  organ  identi- 
cal with  its  appropriate  objects.  Thus,  God,  the  Soul, 
eternal  Truth,  &c.,  are  the  objects  of  Reason;  but 
they  are  themselves  reason.  We  name  God  the  Su- 
preme Reason ;  and  Milton  says,  M  Whence  the  Soul 
Reason  receives,  and  Reason  is  her  Being."  What- 
ever is  conscious  Se7/-knowledge  is  Reason ;  and  in 
this  sense  it  may  be  safely  defined  the  organ  of  the 
Supersensuous ;  even  as  the  Understanding  wherever 
it  does  not  possess  or  use  the  Reason,  as  another  and 
inward  eye,  may  be  defined  the  conception  of  the 
Sensuous,  or  the  faculty  by  which  we  generalize  and 
arrange  the  phenomena  of  perception :  that  faculty, 
the  functions  of  which  contain  the  rules  and  consti- 
tute the  possibility  of  outward  Experience.  In  short, 
the  Understanding  supposes  something  that  is  under- 
stood. This  may  be  merely  its  own  acts  or  forms, 
that  is,  formal  Logic ;  but  real  objects,  the  materials 
of  substantial  knowledge,  must  be  furnished,  we 
might  safely  say  revealed,  to  it  by  Organs  of  Sense. 
The  understanding  of  the  higher  Brutes  has  only  or- 
gans of  outward  sense,  and  consequently  material  ob- 
jects only ;  but  man's  understanding  has  likewise  an 
organ  of  inward  sense,  and  therefore  the  power  of 
acquainting  itself  with  invisible  realities  or  spiritual 
objects.  This  organ  is  his  Reason.  Again,  the  Un- 
derstanding and  Experience  may  exist*  without  Rea- 
son. But  Reason  cannot  exist  without  Understand- 
ing; nor  does  it  or  can  it  manifest  itself  but  in  and 
through  the  understanding,  which  in  our  elder  wri- 
ters is  often  called  discourse,  or  the  discursive  faculty, 
as  by  Hooker,  Ix>rd  Bacon,  and  Hobbes :  and  an  un- 
derstanding enlightened  by  reason  Shakspeare  gives 
as  the  contra-distinguishing  character  of  man,  under 
the  name  discourse  of  reason.  In  short,  the  human 
understanding  possesses  two  distinct  organs,  the  out- 
ward sense,  and  "  the  mind's  eye,"  which  is  reason  : 
wherever  we  use  that  phrase  (the  mind's  eye)  in  its 
proper  sense,  and  not  as  a  mere  synonyme  of  ihe  me- 
mory or  the  fancy.  In  this  way  we  reconcile  the  pro- 
mise of  Revelation,  that  the  blessed  will  see  God, 
with  the  declaration  of  St  John,  God  hath  no  one 
seen  at  any  time. 

We  will  add  one  other  illustration  to  prevent  any 
misconception,  as  if  we  were  dividing  the  human  soul 
into  different  essences,  or  idcnl  persons.  In  this  piece 
of  steel  I  acknowledge  the  properties  of  hardness,  brit- 
tleness,  high  polish,  and  the  capability  of  forming  a 
mirror.  I  find  all  these  likewise  in  the  plate  gloss  of 
a  friend's  carriage;  but  in  addition  to  all  these,  I  find 
the  quality  of  transparency,  or  the  power  of  transmit- 


*  Of  thi»  no  one  would  feci  inclined  to  doubt,  who  had  icn 
the  poodle  dug  whom  the  celebrated  lilumenbach.  a  nnmo  no 
dear  to  noience,  ap  a  physiologist  rind  Comparative  Anatomist, 
and  not  leas  dear  as  a  man,  to  all  Englishmen  who  have  ever 
resided  at  Gottingun  in  the  courcc  of  their  education,  trained 
ap,  not  only  to  hatch  the.  egps  of  the  hen  with  all  the  mother's 
caro  and  patience,  but  to  attend  the  chicken  afterwards,  and  ' 
find  the  food  for  them.    I  have  myself  known  a  Newfound-  i 
and  doc.  who  watched  and  guarded  a  family  of  young  child-  , 
so  with  all  the  intelligence  of  a  ouree,  during  their  walks.      j 


ting  as  well  aa  of  reflecting  the  rays  of  light    TWi 
application  is  obvious. 

If  the  reader  therefore  will  take  the  trouble  of 
bearing  in  mind  these  and  the  following  explanation, 
he  will  have  removed  beforehand  every  possible  dif 
ficutty  from  the  Friend's  political  section.  For  time 
is  another  use  of  the  word,  Reason,  arising  out  of  the 
former  indeed,  but  less  definite,  and  more  exposed  tu 
misconception.  In  this  latter  use  it  means  the  under- 
standing considered  as  using  the  Reason,  to  far  at  by 
the  organ  of  Reason  only  we  possess  the  ideas  of  the 
Necessary  and  the  Universal ;  and  this  is  the  more 
common  use  of  the  word,  when  it  is  applied  with**? 
attempt  at  clear  and  distinct  conceptions.  In  tb> 
narrower  and  derivative  sense  the  best  definition  of 
Reason  which  I  can  give,  will  be  found  in  the  thml 
member  of  the  following  sentence,  in  which  the  un- 
derstanding is  described  in  its  three-fold  operation, 
and  from  each  receives  an  appropriate  name.  The 
sense,  (vis  sensitiva  vel  intuitiva)  perceives:  Vbre- 
gulatrix  (the  understanding,  in  its  own  peculiar  ope- 
ration) conceives:  Vis  rational  is  (the  Reason  urn 
tionalized  understanding)  comprehend*.  The  first  n 
impressed  through  the  organs  of  sense,  the  second 
combines  these  multifarious  impressions  into  individ- 
ual Notions,  and  by  reducing  these  notions  to  Rolen, 
according  to  the  analogy  of  all  its  former  notice), 
constitutes  Experience:  the  third  subordinates  bo:h 
theso  notions  and  the  rules  of  experience  to  absolute 
Principles  or  necessary  Laws:  and  thus  concerning 
objects,  which  our  experience  has  proved  to  have 
real  existence,  it  demonstrates  moreover,  in  whst 
way  they  are  possible,  and  in  doing  this  constitute* 
Science.  Reason  therefore,  in  this  secondary  set.*, 
and  used  not  as  a  spiritual  Organ  but  as  a  Facvb* 
(namely,  the  Understanding  or  Soul  enliphlentd  by 
lhat  organ) — Reason,  I  say,  or  the  scientific  Faculty, 
is  the  Intellection  of  the  possibility  or  essmfHil  pro- 
perties of  things  by  means  of  the  Laws  that  conm- 
ttito  them.  Thus  the  rational  idea  of  a  Circle  w  lhat 
of  a  figure  constituted  by  the  circumvolution  of  a 
straight  line  with  its  one  end  fixed. 

Every  man  must  feel,  that  though  he  may  not  be 
exerting  his  faculties  in  a  different  way,  when  in  one 
instance  he  begins  with  some  one  self-evident  truth, 
(that  the  radii  of  a  circle,  for  instance,  are  all  equal.: 
and  in  consequence  of  this  being  true  sees  at  onre. 
without  any  actual  experience,  that  some  other  thin? 
must  be  true  likewise,  and  that,  this  being  true,  wme 
third  thing  must  be  equally  true,  and  to  on  till  he 
comes,  we  will  say,  to  the  properties  of  the  lewr. 
considered  as  the  spoke  of  a  circle:  which  iscapnhie 
of  having  all  its  marvellous  powers  demonfetra:«i 
even  to  a  savage  who  had  never  seen  a  levtr.  nnJ 
without  fliipixjsinfl:  any  other  previous  knowledge  in 
his  mind,  but  this  one,  that  there  is  a  concmah'e 
figure,  all  possible  lines  from  the  middle  to  the  cir- 
cumference of  which  are  of  the  same  leneth:  if 
when,  in  the  second  instance,  he  brings  together  the 
facts  of  experience,  each  of  which  has  its  own  «»f«- 
rate  value,  neither  increased  nor  diminished  bv  the 
truth  of  any  other  fact  which  may  have  preceded  it: 
and  making  these  several  facts  bear  upon  some  pan> 
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cnlar  project,  and  rinding  some  in  favor  of  it,  and 
■one  against  the  project,  according  aa  one  or  the 
other  class  of  facta  preponderate:  as,  for  instance, 
whether  it  would  be  better  to  plant  a  particular  spot 
of  ground  with  larch,  or  with  Scotch  fir,  or  with  oak 
in  preference  to  either.  Surely  every  man  will  ac- 
knowledge, that  his  mind  was  very  differently  em- 
ployed in  the  first  case  from  what  it  waa  in  the  se- 
cond, and  all  men  have  agreed  to  call  the  results  of 
the  flint  class  the  truths  of  science,  such  as  not  only 
ira  tnie,  but  which  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  other- 
wise :  while  the  results  of  the  second  class  are  called 
facts*  or  things  of  experience :  and  as  to  these  latter 
we  must  often  content  ourselves  with  the  greater 
probability,  that  they  are  so,  or  so,  rather  than  other- 
wise— nay,  even  when  we  have  no  doubt  that  they 
are  so  in  the  particular  case,  we  never  presume  to 
■avert  that  they  must  continue  so  always,  and  under 
all  circumstances.  On  the  contrary,  our  conclusions 
depend  altogether  on  contingent  circumstance*.  Row 
when  the  mind  is  employed,  as  in  the  case  first  men- 
tioned, I  call  it  Reasoning,  or  the  use  of  the  pure 
Reason ;  but  in  the  second  case,  the  Understanding 
Or  Prudence. 

This  reason  applied  to  the  motives  of  our  conduct, 
and  combined  with  the  sense  of  our  moral  responsi- 
bility, is  the  conditional  cause  of  Conscience*  which 
ia  a  spiritual  sense  or  testifying  state  of  the  coinci- 
dence or  discordance  of  the  free  will  with  the 
Reason.  But  as  the  Reasoning  consists  wholly  in  a 
wad's  power  of  seeing,  whether  any  two  ideas, 
which  happen  to  be  in  his  mind,  are,  or  are  not  in 
contradiction  with  each  other,  it  follows  of  necessity, 
only  that  all  men  have  reason,  but  that  e\ery 
has  it  in  the  same  degree.  For  Reasoning  (or 
Reason,  in  this  its  secondary  sense)  does  not  consist  in 
the  Ideas,  or  in  their  clearness,  but  simply,  when 
they  are  in  the  mind,  in  seeing  whether  they  contra- 
dict each  other  or  no. 

And  again,  as  in  the  determinations  of  Conscience 
the  only  knowledge  required  is  that  of  my  own  inten- 
tion— whether  in  doing  such  a  thing,  instead  of  leav- 
ing it  undone,  I  did  what  I  should  think  right  if  any 
other  person  had  done  it;  it  follows  that  in  the  mere 
question  of  guilt  or  innocence,  all  men  have  not  only 
Reason  equally,  but  likewise  all  the  materials  on 
which  the  reason,  considered  as  Conscience,  is  to 
work.  But  when  we  pass  out  of  ourselves,  and  speak, 
not  exclusively  of  the  agent  as  meaning  well  or  ill, 
bat  of  the  action  in  its  consequences,  then  of  course 
experience  i*  required,  judgment  is  making  use  of  it, 
ami  all  those  other  qualities  of  the  mind  which  are 
so  differently  dispensed  to  different  persons,  both  by 
nature  and  education.  And  though  the  reason  itself 
is  the  same  in  all  men,  yet  the  means  of  exercising 
it,  and  the  materials  (i.  e.  the  facts  and  idea*)  on 
which  it  is  exercised,  being  possessed  in  very  differ- 
ent degrees  by  different  persons,  the  practical  Result 
is.  of  course,  equally  different— end  the  whole  ground 
work  of  Rousseau's  Philosophy  ends  in  a  mere  No- 
thing wm.  —  Even  in  that  branch  of  knowledge,  on 
which  the  ideas,  on  the  congruity  of  which  with  each 


other,  the  Reason  is  to  decide,  are  all  possessed  alike 
by  all  men,  namely,  in  Geometry,  (for  all  men  in  their 
senses  possess  all  the  component  images,  viz.  simple 
curves  and  straight  lines)  yet  the  power  of  attention 
required  for  the  perception  of  linked  Truths,  even 
of  such  Truths,  is  so  very  different  in  A  and  in  B, 
that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  professed  that  it  was  in  this 
power  only  that  he  was  superior  to  ordinary  men. 
In  short,  the  sophism  is  as  gross  as  if  I  should  say — 
The  Souls  of  all  men  have  ihe  faculty  of  sight  in  an 
equal  degree— forgetting  to  add,  that  this  faculty  can- 
not be  exercised  without  eyes,  and  that  some  men  art 
blind  and  others  short-sighted,  &c. — and  should  then 
take  advantage  of  this  my  omission  to  conclude 
against  the  use  or  necessity  of  spectacles,  micro- 
scopes, Ac.— or  of  choosing  the  sharpest  sighted  men 
for  our  guides. 

Having  exposed  this  great  sophism,  I  must  warn 
against  an  opposite  error  —  namely,  that  if  Reason, 
distinguished  from  Prudence,  consists  merely  in 
knowing  that  Black  cannot  be  White — or  when  a 
man  has  a  clear  conception  of  an  inclosed  figure,  and 
another  equally  clear  conception  of  a  straight  line,  his 
Reason  teaches  him  that  these  two  conceptions  are 
incompatible  in  the  same  object,  i.  e.  that  two  straight 

lines  cannot  include  a  space the  said  Reason  must 

be  a  very  insignificant  faculty.  But  a  moment's 
steady  self-reflection  will  show  us,  that  in  the  simple 
determination  "  Black  is  not  White"— or  "  that  two 
straight  lines  cannot  include  a  space" — all  the  pow- 
ers are  implied,  that  distinguish  Man  from  Animals- 
first,  the  power  of  reflection — 2d.  of  comparison — 3d. 
and  therefore  of  suspension  of  the  mind — 4  th.  there- 
fore of  a  controlling  will,  and  the  power  of  acting 
from  notions,  instead  of  mere  images  exciting  appe- 
tites ;  from  motives,  and  not  from  mere  dark  instincts. 
Was  it  an  insignificant  thing  to  weigh  the  Planets,  to 
determine  alt  their  courses,  and  prophesy  every  pos- 
sible relation  of  the  Heavens  a  thousand  years  hence  I 
Yet  all  this  mighty  claim  of  science  is  nothing  but  a 
linking  together  of  truths  of  the  same  kind,  as  ihe 
whole  is  greater  than  its  part  .—-or,  if  A  and  B  =  C, 
then,  A  =  B—  or  3  +  4=7,  therefore  7  +  5  =  12, 
and  so  forth.  X  is  to  be  found  either  in  A  or  B,  or 
C  or  D :  It  is  not  found  in  A,  B,  or  C,  therefore  it  is 
to  be  found  in  D. — What  can  be  simpler?  Apply 
this  to  an  animal— a  Dog  misses  his  master  where 
four  roads  meet — he  has  come  up  one,  smells  to  two 
of  the  others,  and  then  with  his  head  aloft  darts  for- 
ward to  the  fourth  road  without  any  examination.  If 
this  was  done  by  a  conclusion,  the  Dog  would  have 
Reason — how  comes  it  then,  that  he  never  shows  it 
in  his  ordinary  habits  \  Why  does  this  story  excite 
either  wonder  or  incredulity  ? — If  the  story  be  a  feet, 
and  not  a  fiction,  I  should  say — the  Breeze  brought 
his  Master's  scent  down  the  fourth  Road  to  the  Dog's 
nose,  and  that  therefore  he  did  not  put  it  down  to  the 
Road,  as  in  the  two  former  instances.  So  awful  and 
almost  miraculous  does  the  simple  act  of  concluding, 
that  take  3  from  4,  there  remains  one,  appear  to  us 
when  attributed  to  the  roost  sagacious  of  all  ani- 
mal*. 
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SECTION     THE     FIRST. 


ON   THE   PRINCIPLES  OF   POLITICAL   KNOWLEDGE 


LI  mihi  pltoe  pirnu ■<].?[».   Kv|..-ii-'i 


""™dj™:  I       ON   THE   PRINCIPLES   OF   POLmCil 
'"tl^u"  PHILOSOPHY. 

nihil     ...J         AuMhe  different  phUotophi<^»T*t«w  of  ("** 

c"um  d?"!  J™<i™.»H  the  Theories  on  the  rightful  Cm* 
dflnwaitraie  GovemTiient.  are  reducible  in  the  end  to 
■An.  lninuli.  Mi  rorrwpondenl  to  the  three  diifleceol  pai 
™°"  "™  in  which  the  Human  Being  ilaeir  mar  I 
.tfi.  *w  PlHlcJ-  The  first  deniea  all  truth  and  duvl  ■■» 
lurititHi  w  ing  to  the  words.  Right  and  Dinr.  aad 
■Mat*  of  nothing 
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d  bot  one  told  so  many  timet  over  without  addi- 
ng as  an  idiot  would  tell  the  clock  at  noon— one, 
•v  one,  &c.  But  when,  in  the  first  instance*,  the 
■eondants  of  one  family  joined  together  to  attack 
mm  of  another  family,  it  is  impossible  that  their 
ief  or  leader  should  have  appeared  to  them  strong- 

than  all  the  rest  together:  they  must  therefore 
we  chosen  him,  and  this  as  lor  particular  purposes, 
doubtless  under  particular  conditions,  expressed  or 
derstood.  Such  we  know  to  be  the  case  with  the 
arth  American  tribes  at  present ;  such  we  are  in- 
mod  by  History,  was  the  case  with  our  own  remote 
osjetora.  Therefore,  even  on  the  system  of  those 
bo,  in  contempt  of  the  oldest  and  most  authentic 
sotde,  consider  the  savage  as  the  first  and  natural 
tte  of  man,   government  must   have  originated 

choice  and  an  agreement  The  apparent  ex- 
prions  hi  Africa  and  Asia  are,  if  possible,  still 
m  subversive  of  this  system :  for  they  will  be 
nd  to  have  originated  in  religious  imposture,  and 
t  first  chiefs  to  have  secured  a  willing  and  enthu- 
•lie  obedience  to  themselves,  as  Delegates  of  the 

Bat  the  whole  Theory  is  baseless.  We  are  told  by 
istory,  we  learn  from  our  experience,  we  know  from 
r  own  hearts,  that  fear,  of  itself,  is  utterly  incapa- 
I  of  producing  any  regular,  continuous  and  calcu- 
bIo  effect,  even  on  an  individual ;  and  that  the  fear, 
aich  does  act  systematically  upon  the  mind  always 
arapposes  a  sense  of  duty,  as  its  cause.  The  most 
wardly  of  the  European  nations,  the  Neapolitans 
d  Sicilians,  those  among  whom  the  fear  of  death 
•rosea  the  most  tyrannous  influence  relatively  to 
sir  own  persons,  are  the  very  men  who  least  fear 
take  away  the  life  of  a  fellow-citizen  by  poison  or 
SMstnation :  while  in  Great  Britain,  a  tyrant  who 
a  abased  the  power,  which  a  vast  property  has 
ran  him,  to  oppress  a  whole  neighborhood,  can  walk 
safely  unarmed,  and  unattended,  amid  a  hundred 
so,  each  of  whom  feels  his  heart  burn  with  rage 
d  indignation  at  the  sight  of  him.  "  It  was  this 
to  who  broke  my  Father's  heart"— or  "it  is 
oogh  Him  that  my  Children  are  clad  in  rags,  and 
r  for  the  Food  which  I  am  no  longer  able  to  pro- 
le lor  them."  And  yet  they  dare  not  touch  a  hair 
his  head !  Whence  does  this  arise  ?  Is  it  from  a 
vmrdice  of  sensibility  that  makes  the  injured  man 
rider  at  the  thought  of  shedding  blood  ?  Or  from 
owardice  of  stljukneu  which  makes  him  afraid 
Hoarding  his  own  life !  Neither  the  one  or  the 
or !  The  Field  of  Waterloo,  as  the  most  recent 
in  hundred  equal  proofs,  has  borne  witness, 

That  M  bring  a  Briton  fra  hk>  hill, 
•  •  ♦  »         » 

Bay,  such  is  Royal  George's  will. 
And  there's  the  foe, 
He  be*  me  thought  bat  how  to  kill 

Twa  ate  blow. 
Nae  eaald,  faint-hearted  doublings  tesse  him ; 
Death  comes,  wi*  fearleai  eye  he  sees  him, 
Wi'  bloody  hand,  a  welcome  gies  him : 

And  when  be  fa's 
His  latest  draught  o'  breathio  leaves  him 

In  faint  faunae." 

Tboooe  then  arises  the  difference  of  feeling  in  the 


former  case  ?  To  what  does  the  oppressor  owe  his 
safety?  To  the  spirit-quelling  thought,  the  laws  of 
God  and  of  my  country  have  made  his  life  sacred . 
I  dare  not  touch  a  hair  of  his  head!— "Tie  Con- 
science that  makes  Cowards  of  us  all," — but !  oh !  it 
is  Conscience  too  which  makes  Heroes  of  us  all 


ESSAY  II. 


Le  phis  fort  n'est  jamais  asses  fort  poor  etre  toojoars  Is 
maitre,  s'il  ne  tromforme  sa  force  en  droit  et  1'obeiasanee 
en  devoir. ROUSSEAU. 

Viribus  parantor  provincial,  jars  retinentur.  Igitor  brt—  id 
gaodium,  qnippe  Germani  victa  mag  is,  quam  domiti. 

FLOR.  it.  1*. 

Translation.— The  strongest  ■  never  strong  enough  to  be 
a/ ways  the  matter,  an  less  he  transform  his  Power  into 
Right  and  Obedience  into  Doty. ROUSSEAU. 

Provinces  are  taken  by  force,  but  they  are  kept  by  right.  This 
exultation  therefore  was  of  brief  continuance,  maemoeh  as 
the  Germans  had  been  overcome,  but  not  subdued. 

FLORUB. 


A  trult  great  man,  (the  best  and  greatest  public 
character  that  I  had  ever  the  opportunity  of  making 
myself  acquainted  with)  on  assuming  the  command 
of  a  man-of-war,  found  a  mutinous  crew,  more  than 
one  half  of  them  uneducated  Irishmen,  and  of  the 
remainder  no  small  portion  had  become  sailors  by 
compromise  of  punishment.  What  terror  cou  Id  effect 
by  severity  and  frequency  of  acts  of  discipline,  had 
been  already  effected.  And  what  vat  this  effect? 
Something  like  that  of  a  polar  winter  on  a  flask  of 
brandy.  The  furious  spirit  concentered  itself  with 
tenfold  strength  at  the  heart;  open  violence  was 
changed  into  secret  plots  and  conspiracies ;  and  the 
consequent  orderliness  of  the  crew,  as  far  as  they 
were  orderly,  was  but  the  brooding  of  a  tempest 
The  new  commander  instantly  commenced  a  system 
of  discipline  as  near  as  possible  to  that  of  ordinary 
law — as  much  as  possible,  he  avoided,  in  his  own 
person,  the  appearance  of  any  will  or  arbitrary  power 
to  vary,  or  to  remit,  punishment.  The  rules  to  be 
observed  were  affixed  to  a  conspicuous  part  of  the 
ship,  with  the  particular  penalties  for  the  breach  of 
each  particular  rule ;  and  care  was  taken  that  every 
individual  of  the  ship  should  know  and  understand 
this  code.  With  a  single  exception  in  the  case  of 
mutinous  behavior,  a  space  of  twenty-four  hours  was 
appointed  between  the  first  charge  and  the  second 
hearing  of  the  cause,  at  which  time  the  accused  per- 
son was  permitted  and  required  to  bring  forward 
whatever  he  thought  conducive  to  his  defence  or  pal- 
liation.  If,  as  was  commonly  the  case  (for  the  officers 
well  knew  that  the  commander  would  seriously  re- 
sent in  them  all  caprice  of  will,  and  by  no  means 
permit  to  others  what  he  dented  to  himself)  if  no 
answer  could  be  returned  to  the  three  questions— Did 
you  not  commit  the  act  f  Did  you  not  know  that  it 
was  in  contempt  of  such  a  rule,  and  in  defiance  of 
such  a  rale,  and  in  defiance  of  such  a  punishment  ? 
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And  was  it  not  wholly  in  your  own  power  to  have 
obeyed  the  one  and  avoided  the  other? — the  sentence 
won  then  passed  with  the  greatest  solemnity,  and 
another,  hut  shorter,  space  of  time  was  again  inter* 
posed  between  it  and  its  actual  execution.  During 
this  space  the  feelings  of  the  commander,  as  a  man, 
were  so  well  blended  with  his  inflexibility,  as  the 
organ  of  the  taw;  and  how  much  he  suffered  previ- 
ous to  and  during  the  execution  of  the  sentence  was 
so  well  known  to  the  crew,  that  it  became  a  common 
saying  with  them,  when  a  bailor  was  about  to  be  pun- 
ished, "  The  captain  takes  it  mora  to  heart  than  the 
fellow  himself."  But  whenever  the  commander  per- 
ceived any  trait  of  pride  in  the  offender,  or  the  germs 
of  any  noble  feeling,  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  saying, 
"  It  is  not  the  pain  that  you  are  about  to  suffer  which 
grieves  me!  You  are  none  of  you,  I  trust,  such  cow- 
ards as  to  turn  faint-hearted  at  the  thought  of  (hat ! 
but  that,  being  a  man  and  one  who  is  to  fight  for  bis 
king  and  country,  you  should  have  made  it  necessary 
to  treat  you  as  a  vicious  beast,  it  is  this  that  grieves 
me." 

I  have  been  assured,  both  by  a  gentleman  who  was 
a  lieutenant  on  board  that  ship  at  the  time  when  the 
heroism  of  its  captain,  aided  by  his  characteristic 
calmness  and  foresight,  greatly  influenced  the  deci- 
sion of  the  most  glorious  battle  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  our  naval  glory;  and  very  recently  by  a  grey- 
headed sailor,  who  did  not  even  know  my  name,  or 
could  have  suspected  that  I  was  previously  acquaint- 
ed with  the  circumstances — I  have  been  assured,  I 
say,  that  the  success  of  this  plan  was  such  as  aston- 
ished the  oldest  officers,  and  convinced  the  most  in- 
credulous. Ruffians,  who  like  the  old  Buccaneers, 
had  been  used  to  inflict  torture  on  themselves  for 
BjKjrt.  or  in  order  to  harden  themselves  beforehand, 
were  turned  and  overpowered,  how  or  why  they 
themselves  knew  not.  From  the  fiercest  spirits  were 
heard  (lie  most  earnest  entreaties  for  the  forgiveness 
of  their  commander;  not  brfore  the  punishment,  for 
it  was  too  well  known  that  then  they  would  have 
been  to  no  purple,  but  days  affer  it,  when  the  bodily 
|)ain  was  rcmcmliercd  but  as  a  dream.  An  invisihlc 
power  it  was,  that  quelled  them,  a  power,  which  was 
there (iire  irresiMible,  because  it  took  away  the  very 
will  of  resisting.  It  was  the  awful  power  of  Law, 
actini*  on  natures  pre-confii»urcd  to  it*  influences.  A 
faculty  was  appealed  to  in  the  Offender's  own  being; 
a  Faculty  and  a  Trocnce,  of  which  he  had  not  been 
previously  made  aware — but  it  answered  to  the  ap- 
peal! its  real  existence  therefore  could  not  l>e  doubt- 
ed, or  its  reply  rendered  inaudible!  and  the  very 
►trundle  of  the  wilder  passions  to  keep  uppermost 
counteracted  its  own  pur|iose,  by  wasting  in  internal 
contest  that  energy,  which  More  had  acted  in  its 
cntireue-s  on  external  resistance  or  provocation. 
Siren«.'tli  uny  be  met  with  strength;  the  power  of  in- 
ffictin-:  p.i:n  m  iv  he  baffled  by  the  pride  of  endu- 
rance the  eve  of  ra-re  may  !*•  answered  by  the  stare 
of  detiauce.  or  the  downcast  ItMik  of  dark  and  re- 
vciiirefiil  ns.,lve:  and  with  all  this  there  is  an  out- 
ward and  determined  nhjert  to  which  the  mind  can 
attach  its  passions  and  purposes,  and  bury  its  own 


disquietudes  in  the  full  occupation  of  the 
But  who  dares  struggle  with  an  invinble  combats**) 
with  an  enemy  which  exist*  and  makes  as  know  ■ 
existence,  but  where  it  is,  we  ask  in  Tain. — Xo  spar* 
contains  it — time  promises  no  control  over  it — it  an 
no  ear  for  my  threats— it  hat  no  substance,  that  m 
hands  can  grasp,  or  my  weapons  find  vulnerable— fl 
commands  and  cannot  be  commanded — it  acts  and  w 
insusceptible  of  my  reaction — the  more  I  strive  id 
subdue  it,  the  more  am  I  compelled  to  think  of  ii— 
and  the  more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  do  I  find  it  to 
possess  a  reality  out  of  myself,  and  not  to  be  a  phan- 
tom of  ray  own  imagination ;  that  all,  but  the  aw* 
abandoned  men,  acknowledge  its  authority,  and  that 
the  whole  strength  and  majesty  of  my  country  are 
pledged  to  support  it ;  and  yet  that  for  me  its  power 
is  the  same  with  that  of  my  own  permanent  Self,  sad 
that  all  the  choice,  which  is  permitted  to  me.  rousiisj 
in  having  it  for  my  Guardian  Angel  or  my  avengnsi 
Fiend!  This  is  the  Spirit  of  Law!  The  Lute  of 
Arophion,  the  Harp  of  Orpheus !  This  is  the  true 
necessity,  which  compels  man  into  the  social  stair. 
now  and  always,  by  a  still-beginning,  nrrrr  rrasinf 
force  of  moral  cohesion. 

Thus  is  man  to  be  governed,  and  thus  only  can  at 
be  governed.  For  from  his  creation  the  objects  of  a* 
senses  were  to  become  his  subjects,  and  the  task  al- 
lotted to  him  was  to  subdue  the  visible  world  whin 
the  sphere  of  action  circumscribed  by  those  senm 
as  far  as  they  could  act  in  concert  What  the  erf 
beholes  the  hand  strives  to  reach  ;  what  it  reaches. 
it  conquers  and  makes  the  instrument  of  further  «o- 
qucsl.  We  can  be  subdued  by  that  alone  which  * 
analogous  in  kind  to  that  by  which  we  snbdur 
therefore  by  the  invisible  powers  of  our  nature,  who* 
immediate  presence  is  disclosed  to  our  inner  sen*, 
and  only  as  the  sy  minis  and  language  of  which  i! 
shapes  and  modifications  of  matter  become  feminist-!* 
to  us. 

A  machine  continues  to  move  by  the  force  wh:«l. 
first  set  it  in  motion.     If  only  the  smallest  nt.mU-r  v.. 
any  state,  properly  so  called,  hold  together  throne' 
!  the  influence  of  any  fear  that  does  not  its*  It  prem;- 
\  pose  the  sense  of  duty,  it  is  evident  that  the  state  .- 
:  self  could  not  have  commenced  through  animal  fes* 
We  hear,  indeed,  of  conquests;  but  how  dues  Hisfc-rv 
represent  these  ?    Almost  without  cxrrpiinn  as  iU 
substitution  of  one  set  of  governor*  for  another:  ou 
so  far  is  the  conqueror  from  relying  on  fair  :i!«me  i - 
secure  the  obedience  of  the  conquered,  tint  In*  tlN 
step  is  to  demand  an  oath  of  fealty  from  tVin.  K 
which  he  would  impose  upon  them  the  N-hif.  ii#: 
they  become  su/ijiets:  for  who  would  tlr.nk  of  £■:■ 
ministering  an  oath  to  a  gang  of  slaves  ?     l'.:;i  w!«: 
i  can  make  the  difference  between  sla\c  r»r.d  M.hi*i\ 
I  if  not  the  existence  of  an  implied  contract  in  the  o.^ 
case,  and  not  in  the  other !    And  to  what  purj«v 
]  would  a  contract  serve  if,  however  it  iniiiht  hcn.-.'c-e 
1  info  through  fear,  it  were  deemed    bindnej  only  • 
consequence  of  fear  ?    To  refieat  my  former  illustra- 
tion—where  fear  alone  is  relied  on,  as  in  a  ^n\c  »hi;. 
the  chains  that  bind  the  poor  victims  must  be  mat*- 
,  rial  chains :   for  these  only  can  act  upon  feelinp 
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have  their  source  wholly  in  the  material  or- 

Hobbes  has  said  that  Laws  without  the 

are  but  bits  of  parchment.    How  far  this  is 

ftrnr,  every  honest  man's  heart  will  best  tell  him,  if 

jm  will  content  himself  with  asking  his  own  heart, 

Kifld  not  falsify  the  answer  by  his  notions  concerning 

tthm  hearts  of  other  men.    But  were  it  true,  still  the 

Jnr  answer  would  be — Well !  but  without  the  Laws 

^is0  sword  is  but  a  piece  of  iron.    The  wretched  ty- 

gUfct,  who  disgraces  the  present  age  and  human  na- 

jMttm  itself,  had  exhausted  the  whole  magazine  of  ani- 

■ftl  terror,  in  order  to  consolidate  his  truly  satanic 

H3overnment.    But  look  at  the  new  French  catechism, 

in  it  read  the  misgivings  of  the  monster's  mind, 

i  the  insufficiency  of  terror  alone !    The  system, 

which  I  have  been  confuting,  is  indeed  so  inconsist- 

tBt  with  the  facts  revealed  to  us  by  our  own  mind, 

and  so  utterly  unsupported  by  any  facts  of  History, 

Jtmi  I  should  be  censurable  in  wasting  my  own  time 

"sud  my  Reader's  patience  by  the  exposure  of  its 

"'JUnhood,  but  that  the  arguments  adduced  have  a 

falue  of  themselves  independent  of  their  present  ap- 

"  plication.    Else  it  would  have  been  an  ample  and 

rSafiafrctory  reply  to  an  asserter  of  this  bestial  Theory 

-Government  is  a  thing  which  relates  to  men,  and 

'What  you  say  applies  only  to  beasts. 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  second  of  the  three  Sys- 
let  me  remove  a  possible  misunderstanding  that 
have  arisen  from  the  use  of  the  word  Contract  : 
saa  if  1  had  asserted,  that  the  whole  duty  of  obedience 
'  to  Governors  is  derived  from,  and  dependent  on,  the 
'/met  of  an  original  Contract.  I  freely  admit,  that  to 
'■ake  this  the  cause  and  origin  of  political  obligation, 
*W  not  only  a  dangerous  but  an  absurd  Theory ;  for 
*what  could  give  moral  force  to  the  Contract  ?  The 
<eame  tense  of  Duty  which  binds  us  to  keep  it,  must 
'nave  pre-existed  as  impelling  us  to  make  it.  For 
3  what  man  in  his  senses  would  regard  the  faithful  ob- 
*servation  of  a  contract  entered  into  to  plunder  a 
neighbor's  house  but  as  a  treble  crime  ?  First  the 
'act,  which  is  a  crime  of  itself; — secondly,  the  enter- 
?mg  into  a  contract  which  it  is  a  crime  to  observe,  and 
■*yet  a  weakening  of  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  human 
'•  confidence  not  to  observe,  and  thus  voluntarily 
> placing  ourselves  under  the  necessity  of  choosing 
ffcttween  two  evils; — and  thirdly,  the  crime  <>f 
'choosing  the  greater  of  two  evils,  by  the  unlawful 
ance  of  an  unlawful  promise.  But  in  my 
the  word  Contract  is  merely  synonymous  with 
the  sense  of  duty  acting  in  a  specific  direction,  i.  e. 
ietcrmining  our  moral  relation?,  as  members  of  a  t>ody 
(otitic.  If  I  have  referred  to  a  supjxwed  origin  of 
Government,  it  has  been  in  courtesy  to  a  common 
ot ion :  for  I  myself  regard  the  supposition  as  no 
lore  than  a  means  of  simplifying  to  our  apprrhen- 
on  the  ever-continuing  causes  of  social  union,  even 
i  the  conservation  of  the  world  may  Ik-  represented 
i  an  act  of  continued  Creation.  For,  what  if  an 
-igrinal  Contract  had  really  been  entered  into,  and 
enrol  ly  recorded  ?  Still  it  could  do  no  more  than 
ind  the  contracting  parties  to  act  for  the  general 
jod  in  the  best  manner,  that  the  existing  relations 
toong  themselves,  (state  of  property,  religion,  &c) 
2«  Mm 


on  the  one  hand,  and  the  external  circumstances  on 
the  other  (ambitious  or  barbarous  neighbors,  &c.)  re- 
quired or  permitted.  In  after  times  it  could  be  ap- 
pealed to  only  for  the  general  principle,  and  no  more 
than  the  ideal  Contract,  could  it  affect  a  question  of 
ways  and  means.  As  each  particular  age  brings 
with  it  its  own  exigencies,  so  must  it  rely  on  its  own 
prudence  for  the  specific  measures  by  which  they 
are  to  be  encountered. 

Nevertheless,  it  assuredly  cannot  be  denied,  that 
an  original  (in .  reality,  rather  an  ever-originating) 
Contract  is  a  very  natural  and  significant  mode  of 
expressing  the  reciprocal  duties  of  subject  and  sove- 
reign. We  need  only  consider  the  utility  of  a  real 
and  formal  State  Contract,  the  Bill  of  Rights  for  in- 
stance, as  a  sort  of  est  demonstratum  in  politics ;  and 
the  contempt  lavished  on  this  notion,  though  suffici- 
ently compatible  with  the  tenets  of  a  Hume,  will 
seem  strange  to  us  in  the  writings  of  a  Protestant 
clergyman,  who  surely  owed  some  respect  to  a  mode 
of  thinking  which  God  himself  had  authorized  by  his 
own  example,  in  the  establishment  of  the  Jewish 
constitution.  In  this  instance  there  was  no  necessity 
for  deducing  the  will  of  God  from  the  tendency  of 
the  Laws  to  the  general  happiness :  his  will  was  ex- 
pressly declared.  Nevertheless,  it  seemed  good  to 
the  divine  wisdom,  that  there  should  be  a  covenant, 
an  original  contract,  between  himself  as  sovereign, 
and  the  Hebrew  nation  as  subjects.  This,  I  admit, 
was  a  written  and  formal  Contract ;  but  the  relations 
of  mankind,  as  members  of  a  body  spiritual,  or  reli- 
gious commonwealth,  to  the  Saviour,  as  its  head  or 
regent — is  not  this  too  styled  a  covenant,  though  it 
would  be  absurd  to  ask  for  the  material  instrument 
that  contained  it,  or  the  time  when  it  was  signed  or 
voted  by  the  members  of  the  church  collectively  * 

With  this  explanation,  the  assertion  of  an  original 
(still  better,  of  a  jterpctnal)  Contract  is  rescued  from 
nil  rational  objection  ;  and  however  speciously  it  may 
be  urged,  that  History  can  scarcely  produce  a  single 
example  of  a  state  dating  its  primary  establishment 
from  a  free  and  mutual  covenant,  the  answer  is 
ready:  if  there  be  any  difference  between  a  Govern- 
!  merit  and  a  band  of  robbers,  an  act  of  consent  must 
be  supposed  on  the  part  of  the  people  governed. 


ESSAY    III. 


Human  institution*  cannot  bo  wholly  constructed  on  princi- 
ple* of  Science,  which  is  proper  to  immutable  obj|*pN.  In 
th««  government  or  the  visible  world  the  supreme  Wisdom 
itvHf  •tihmits  to  be  the  Author  of  the  Better :  not  of  the 
\\>  «i.  but  of  the  Beat  possible  in  the  subsisting  Relations. 
Much  more  must  all  human  Legislators  rive  war  to  many 
Hvils  rniiirr  than  encourage  the  Discontent  that  would  lead 
to  worso  Remedies.    If  it  i*  not  in  tho  power  of  man  to 


I  *  It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted,  that  the  word*.  Old  and  N  ew 
Testament,  they  having  lost  the  sense  intended  by  lite  trans- 
lators of  tho  Bible,  have  not  been  changed  into  tlin  Old  and 
Now  Covenant.    We  cannot  too  carefully  keep  in  sight  a  no- 

,  tion,  which  appeared  to  the  primitive  church  the  fittest  and 
most  scriptural  mode  of  representing  the  sum  of  the  contents 
of  the  sacred  writings. 
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construct  eva  « tbe  arch  of  a  Bridge  that  shall  exactly  cor- 
respond in  iti  strength  to  tbe  calculation*  of  Geometry,  how 
much  let*  ca  *  human  Science  construct  a  Constitution  ex- 
cept by  rendi  fine  itself  flexiblo  to  Experience  and  Expedi- 
ency :  when  ao  many  thins*  matt  Tall  out  accidentally,  and 
come  not  int  *  any  compliance  with  tbe  preconceived  ends; 
bat  men  art  forced  to  comply  subsequently,  and  to  strike 
in  with  tbrafs  as  they  Tall  out,  by  after  applications  of  them 
to  their  p*  votes,  or  by  framing  their  purposes  to  them. 

SOUTH. 


The  aeooH  system  corresponds  to  the  second  point 
of  view  under  which  the  human  being  may  be  con- 
sidered, namely,  as  an  animal  gifted  with  under- 
standing, or  the  faculty  of  suiting  measures  to  circum- 
stances. According  to  this  theory,  every  institution 
of  national  origin  needs  no  other  justification  than  a 
proof,  that  under  the  particular  circumstances  it  is 
expedient.  Having  in  my  former  Numbers  ex- 
pressed myself  (so  at  least  I  am  conscious  I  shall  have 
appeared  to  do  to  many  persons)  with  comparative 
alight  of  the  understanding  considered  as  the  sole 
guide  of  human  conduct,  and  even  with  something 
like  contempt  and  reprobation  of  the  maxims  of  ex- 
pedience, when  represented  as  the  only  steady  light 
of  the  conscience,  and  the  absolute  foundation  of  all 
morality ;  I  shall  perhaps  seem  guilty  of  an  inconsis- 
tency, in  declaring  myself  an  adherent  of  this  second 
system,  a  zealous  advocate  for  deriving  the  origin  of 
all  government  from  human  prudence,  and  of  deeming 
that  to  be  just  which  experience  has  proved  to  be 
expedient.      From  this  charge  of  inconsistency*  1 


*  Diftinct  PiUiont  do  not  suppose  different  tkinc*.  When 
we  make  a  threefold  distinction  in  human  nature,  we  aro 
fully  aware,  that  it  in  a  distinction  not  a  division,  and  thnt  in 
every  urt  nf  Mind  the  Man  unites  the  proper! ion  of  Serine, 
l*iii)cr*l'ini!iiiir.  and  Hesson.  Nevertheless,  it  i«  of  prcat 
practical  importance,  that  there  distinctions  should  be  mnde 
and  understood,  the  iirnnrance  or  peivervion  of  them  bcine 
alike  injurious  ;  a*  the  fir*t  French  Constitution  has  mo»t  la- 
mentably proved.  It  wan  fashion  in  the  proflipatc  times  of 
Charle*  ill.-  .-v-c-uid.  to  laurh  at  the  Presbyterian*,  for  diniu* 
puichiii::  b-'wi'i-n  tin-  P»  rvon  ami  the  Kuiir :  while  in  fnctthiy 
were,  r.iioulin.*  the  mo#t  venerable  maxim*  of  Knglirih  liw  ;— 
(the.  Kins  never  die* — the  Kine  can  do  no  wroriz,  &i\)  and 
subverting  tin-  principle*  of  ccnuinc  loyalty,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare tin;  mi  in!*  of  the  people  for  detpotiom. 

Und.*r  tin*  term  Sense,  I  comprise,  whatever  is  pa*»i\c  in 
our  lieinf,  without  any  reference  to  the  question*  of  Mu'crial- 
hiu  or  Imiii:i«<Tii!:-m  ;  ull  that  man  it  in  common  with  aut- 
m;iU,  in  kiri'l  at  !•  *i-t — Inn  i-cmation*.  and  impression*,  whe- 
ther of  Im>  outw.-.nl  neii-i's  or  the  inner  sense  of  imacinitinn. 
Thi*  in  the  laiiTini'i'  of  the  School*,  whh  called  the  vis  tecep- 
tiva,  or  rrtij.i,  r.t  propeity  of  the  tout,  from  the  oricin'il  cui- 
stitution  of  wlidi  we  pi-rceivi*  mid  imnsine  all  thincn  under 
the  foniH  of*;*  .!••■  and  tune.  By  the  umlirntnn'iini:.  I  mean 
the  n.t-ul'y  of  ctiinkinjr  nml  forminc  iutlmnmtt  on  the  notices 
furnishe.i  hy  tlm  serine,  ih  cording  to  rertaiu  rulen  cxi*tinjr.  in 
iUelf,  which  ini«  ■»  roii-titute  its  distinct  nnture.  By  the  pure 
Jiraymi,  I  un  .m  the  power  by  which  we  become  possessed 
of  principle.  .'Hie  eternal  verities  of  Plato  and  Descartes)  and 
of  idea-,  '  N.  I?.  not  imnai'-i  tin  the  idea*  of  a  point,  a  line,  a 
circle,  in  Matl.'-mrt'ir* ;  and  of  Justice.  Ilolinex*,  Free- Will, 
&c.  in  Murals.  Hence  in  works  of  pure  science  the  dufini- 
.ioiis  of  i.i'r.  -  ity  preeide  the  reasoning:,  in  other  works  they 
iiore  npilj'  tin  in  the  coni'iuniun. 

To  iiiiiiv  ot  my  reider-  it  will,  I  truM.be  some  recommen- 
dation of  the..;  distinction*,  that  they  are  more  than  once 
expr:--.l.  :i»:  |  everywhere  niipposcd.  in  the  writings  of  8t. 
Prtijl.  I  h:ite  no  limitation  in  undertakmr  ro  prove,  that 
e\eiy  Hin-v  wiurn  hn*  diMjuietcd  the  Chriftiitn  Church, 
rMMii  Terhi  -in  to  Sociuiauifio.  has  originated  in.  and  mid- 
ported  it*-t-il    by.  arguments  rendered  plausible  only  by  tbe 


shall  best  exculpate  myself  by  the  rail  statement  si 
tbe  third  system,  and  by  the  exposition  of  ils  gruaodi 
and  consequences. 

The  third  and  last  system  then  denies  all  rightful 
origin  to  government,  except  aa  far  as  they  are  deriv- 
able from  principles  contained  in  the  season  of  Mao, 
and  judges  all  the  relations  of  men  in  Society  by  tbe 
Laws  of  moral  necessity,  according  to  ideas  (1  here 
use  the  word  in  its  highest  and  primitive  sense,  sad 
as  nearly  synonymous  with  the  modern  word  inW. 
according  to  archetypal  ideas  co- essential  with  tbe 
Reason,  and  the  consciousness  of  which  is  the  ejga 
and  necessary  product  of  its  full  development.  The 
following  then  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  tha 
theory :  Nothing  is  to  be  deemed  rightful  in  civil  so- 
ciety, or  to  be  tolerated  as  such,  but  what  is  capable 
of  being  demonstrated  out  of  the  original  laws  of  the 
pure  Reason.  Of  course,  as  there  is  but  one  system 
of  Geometry,  so  according  to  this  theory  there  can  be 
but  one  constitution  and  one  system  of  legislation,  and 
this  consists  in  the  freedom,  which  is  the  common 
right  of  all  men,  under  the  control  of  that  moral  ne- 
cessity, which  is  the  common  duty  of  all  men.  What- 
ever is  not  every  icAcre  necessary,  is  no  wkrrt  right 
On  this  assumption  the  whole  theory  is  built.  To 
state  it  nakedly  is  to  confute  it  satisfactorily.  So  si 
least  it  should  seem !  But  in  how  winning  and  spe- 
cious a  manner  this  system  may  be  represented  even 
to  minds  of  the  loftiest  order,  if  undisciplined  and  on- 
humbled  by  practical  experience,  has  been  proved 
by  the  general  impassioned  admiration  and  rnomeot- 
otis  effects  of  Rousseau's  lhi  Control  Social,  and  the 
writings  of  the  French  economists,  or  as  they  more 
appropriately  entitled  themselves.  Phyriocratic  Phi- 
losopher* :  and  in  how  tempting  and  dangerous  t 
manner  it  may  be  represented  to  the  populace,  ha* 
been  made  too  evident  in  our  own  country  bv  tbe 
temporary  effects  of  Faine's  Hightn  of  Man.  Rela- 
tively, however,  to  this  latter  work  it  should  be  ob- 
served, that  it  is  not  a  Unitimatt  offspring  of  any  one 
theory,  but  a  con  fusion  of  the  immorality  of  the  fix*: 
system  with  the  misupphed  universal  principles  of 
the  lost :  and  in  this  union,  or  rather  lawless  a  I  term- 
tion,  consists  the  essence  of  Jacobinism,  as  far  as  Ja- 
cobinism w  any  I  hum  but  a  tenn  of  abuse,  or  hi*  snv 
meumng  of  it*  own  distinct  from  democracy  and  sec- 
tion. 

A  constitution  equally  suited  lo  China  and  Araeri- 


confusion  of  thei»e  fuculii<«.  nnd  thus  demanding  for  the  i<> 
ject*  «f  one,  a  sort  of  evidence  appropriated  to  th-«*  el 
nnother  faculty.— These  diMjuifeition-i  have  the  muforur*  *a 
b*W  in  ill-report,  us  dry  and  umiiititfac'ory  :  hur  I  «•»»*. "' 
the  course  of  the  work,  to  y.\\i\  thi-m  a  Utter  cham  trr— \« 
if  elucidations  of  their  praciicul  iinportunce  fr.-m  tr*  m-*' 
momentous  event*  of  History,  can  render  them  iiifere^in*.  ■» 
give  them   that  interest   at  leant.     KeiH'Ic.    the-r    i-  sorrr 

some  pood  in  the  knowledge  of  Truth.  as  Tru'h >r  «<» 

not  made  to  live  by  Bit  ad  alone!  and  in  the  sirrnrthf  n>fur  «•: 
the  intellect.    It  is  an  excellent  Remark  of  S.  *  hnji  r»— ,-  H  - 
mm  indagatio  Subtil ttatum,  rtsi  n»n  rst  urif,.-  .u!  nnr\w 
farinarias  conjdacTidag,  t suit  annum   tanirm  in-nd:  r«. 
bizine  acuitque  ad  alia."    SCAUt;.  Kxerc.  :r07  »'f.  x  ,.  • 
The  inventuration  of  thew  i-uhtle:ie«,  though  u  »  ».f  r.o  ** 
to  the  eonstruction  of  machines  to  {trind  corn  with.  }d  atkr, 
the  mind  from  the  rust  of  ignorance,  and  sharpens  it  fur  o»s*r 
things. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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luwia  and  Great  Britain,  must  rarely  be 
fit  for  both,  and  deserve  as  little  respect  in 
i  a  quack's  panacea  in  medical  practice. 
re  three  weighty  motives  for  a  distinct  expo- 
is  theory,*  and  of  the  ground  on  which  its 
i  are  bottomed :  and  I  dare  affirm,  that  for 
eosons  there  are  few  subjects  which  in  the 
te  of  the  world  have  a  fairer  claim  to  the 
f  every  serious  Englishman,  who  is  likely, 

indirectly,  as  partizan  or  as  opponent,  to 
nself  in  schemes  of  Reform. 

motive  is  derived  from  the  propensity  of 
3  mistake  the  feelings  of  disappointment, 
1  abhorrence  occasioned  by  the  unhappy 
iccompaniments  of  a  particular  system  for 
into  the  falsehood  of  its  principles  which 
secure  its  permanent  rejection.  For  by  a 
ince  of  nature  our  feelings  have  no  abid- 
n  our  memory,  nay  the  more  vivid  they 
moment  of  their  existence  the  more  dim 
It  to  be  remembered  do  they  make  the 
rhich  accompanied  them.  Those  of  my 
o  at  any  time  of  their  life  have  been  in 
f  reading  novels  may  easily  convince  them- 
lis  Truth  by  comparing  their  recollections 
>ries,  which  most  excited  their  curiosity 
ainfully  affected  their  feelings,  with  their 
is  of  the  calm  and  meditative  pathos  of 

and  Milton.  Hence  it  is  that  human  ex- 
ke  the  stern-lights  of  a  ship  at  sea,  iliu- 
'  the  path  which  we  have  passed  over. 
'  of  the  Peasants'  War  in  Germany,  and 

effects  of  the  Anabaptist  tenets,  which 
nominally  different  from  those  of  Jacobin- 
substitution  of  religious  for  philosophical 
ick  all  Europe  for  a  time  with  affright, 
lore  than  a  century  was  sufficient  to  ob- 

eflective  memory  of  those  events:  the 
iples  budded  forth  anew  and  produced  the 
i  from  the  imprisonment  of  Charles  the 

restoration  of  his  Son.  In  the  succeeding 
,  to  the  follies  and  vices  of  the  European 

to  the  oppressive  privileges  of  the  nobil- 
gain  transferred  those  feelings  of  disgust 

which  for  a  brief  while  the  multitude  had 

the  crimes  and  extravagances  of  political 
is  fanaticism :  and  the  same  principles  aid- 
instances,  and  dressed  out  in  the  ostenta- 
>f  a  fashionable  philosophy,  once  more  rose 
,  and  effected  the  French  Revolution, 
tias  reflected  little  on  human  nature  who 
rceive  that  the  detestable  maxims  and  cor- 
crimes  of  the  existing  French  despotism, 
ly  dimmed  the  recollections  of  the  demo- 


ctaphwiic*"  are  the  science  which  determine* 
id  what  cannot,  be  known  of  Being  and  the  Laws 
priori  (that  is  from  those  necessities  of  the  mind 
sinking,  which,  though  first  revealed  to  us  by  ex- 
st  yet  have  pre-existed  in  order  to  make  experi- 
osible,  even  as  the  eye  must  exist  previous  to  an? 
;t  of  seeing,  though  by  sight  only  can  we  know 
>  eyes) — so  might  the  philosophy  of  Rousseau  and 
i  not  inaptly  be  entitled  MttapoUtic*,  and  the 
lis  School,  Metapoliitcians. 
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cratic  phrenzy  in  the  minds  of  men;  by  little  and  lit- 
tle, have  drawn  off  to  other  objects  the  electric  force 
of  the  feelings,  which  had  massed  and  upheld  those 
recollections;  and  that  a  favorable  concurrence  of 
occasions  is  alone  wanting  to  awaken  the  thunder 
and  precipitate  the  lightning  from  the  opposite  quar- 
ter of  the  political  Heaven. t  The  true  origin  of  hu- 
|  man  events  is  so  little  susceptible  of  that  kind  of  evi- 
dence which  can  compel  our  belief  even  against  our 
will ;  and  so  many  are  the  disturbing  forces  which 
modify  the  motion  given  by  the  first  projection;  and 
every  age  has,  or  imagines  it  has,  its  own  circum- 
stances which  render  past  experience  no  longer  ap- 
plicable to  the  present  case;  that  there  will  never 
be  wanting  answers  and  explanations,  and  specious 
flatteries  of  hope.  I  well  remember,  that  when  the 
examples  of  former  Jacobins,  Julius  Caesar,  Cromwell, 
&c,  were  adduced  in  France  and  England  at  the 
commencement  of  the  French  Consulate,  it  was  ridi 
culed  as  pedantry  and  pedants'  ignorance,  to  fear  a 
repetition  of  such  usurpation  at  the  close  of  the  en- 
lightened eighteenth  century.  Those  who  possess  the 
Moniteurs  of  that  date  will  find  set  proofs,  that  such 
results  were  little  less  than  impossible,  and  that  it 
was  an  insult  to  so  philosophical  an  age,  and  so  en- 
lightened a  nation,  to  dare  direct  the  public  eye  to- 
wards them  as  lights  of  admonition  and  warning. 

It  is  a  common  foible  with  official  statesmen,  and 
with  those  who  deem  themselves  honored  by  their 
acquaintance,  to  attribute  great  national  events  to  the 
influence  of  particular  persons,  to  the  errors  of  one 
man  and  to  the  intrigues  of  another,  to  any  possible 
spark  of  a  particular  occasion,  rather  than  to  the  true 
cause,  the  predominant  state  of  public  opinion.  I 
have  known  men  who,  with  the  roost  significant  nods, 
and  the  civil  contempt  of  pitying  half  smiles,  have 
declared  the  natural  explanation  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, to  be  the  mere  fancies  of  Garretteer*,  and  then 
with  the  solemnity  of  Cabinet  Ministers,  have  pro- 
ceeded to  explain  the  whole  by  anecdotes.  It  is  so 
stimulant  to  the  pride  of  a  vulgar  mind,  to  be  per- 
suaded that  it  knows  what  few  others  know,  and  that 
it  is  the  important  depository  of  a  sort  of  state  secret, 
by  communicating  which  it  confers  an  obligation  on 
others !  But  I  have  likewise  met  with  men  of  intel- 
ligence, who  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution 
were  travelling  on  foot  through  the  French  provinces, 
and  they  bear  witness,  that  in  the  remotest  villages 
every  tongue  was  employed  in  echoing  and  enforcing 
the  doctrines  of  the  Parisian  Journalists,  that  the  pub- 
lic highways  were  crowded  with  enthusiasts,  some 
shouting  the  watch-words  of  the  revolution,  others 
disputing  on  the  most  abstract  principles  of  the  uni- 
versal constitution,  which  they  fully  believed,  that 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  shortly  to  adopt ;  the 
most  ignorant  among  them  confident  of  his  fitness  for 
the  highest  duties  of  a  legislator ;  and  all  prepared 
to  shed  their  blood  in  defence  of  the  inalienable  sove 
reignry  of  the  self-governed  people.  The  more  ab- 
stract the  notions  were,  with  the  closer  affinity  did 
they  combine  with  the  most  fervent  feelings  and  ail 


t  The  Reader  will  recollect  that  these  Essays  were  first  psk> 
usbed  in  1809. 
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the  immediate  impulses  to  action.  The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Bacon  lived  in  an  age  of  court  intrigues,  and 
was  familiarly  acquainted  with  all  the  secrets  of  per- 
sonal influence.  He,  if  any  man,  was  qualified  to 
take  the  gauge  and  measurement  of  their  compara- 
tive power,  and  he  has  told  us,  that  there  is  one,  and 
but  one  infallible  source  of  political  prophecy,  the 
knowledge  of  the  predominant  opinions  and  the  specu- 
lative principles  of  men  in  general,  between  the  age 
of  twenty  and  thirty.  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  the  favorite 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  paramount  gentleman  of  Eu- 
rope, the  nephew,  and  (as  far  as  a  good  man  could 
be)  the  confidant  of  the  intriguing  and  dark-minded 
Earl  of  Leicester,  was  so  deeply  convinced  that  the 
principles  diffused  through  the  majority  of  a  nation 
•re  the  true  oracles  from  whence  statesmen  are  to 
learn  wisdom,  and  that  "when  the  people  speak 
loudly  it  is  from  their  being  strongly  possessed  either 
by  the  godhead  or  the  demon,"  that  in  the  revolution 
of  the  Netherlands  he  considered  the  universal  adop- 
tion of  one  set  of  principles,  as  a  proof  of  the  divine 
presence.  "If  her  majesty,'*  says  he,  "were  the 
fountain,  I  would  fear,  considering  what  I  daily  find, 
that  we  should  wax  dry.  But  she  is  but  a  means 
which  God  useth."  But  if  my  Readers  wish  to  see 
the  question  of  the  efficacy  of  principles  and  popular 
opinions  for  evil  and  for  good  proved  and  illustrated 
with  an  eloquence  worthy  of  the  subject,  I  can  refer 
them  with  the  hardiest  anticipation  of  their  thanks, 
to  the  late  work  "  concerning  the  relations  of  Great 
Britain,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  by  my  honored  friend, 
William  Wordsworth*  quern  quoties  lego,  non  verba 
mihi  videor  and  ire,  srd  tonitrua  ! 

*  I  consider  this  reference  to,  and  strong  recommendation 
of  the  Work  above  mentioned,  not  as  a  voluntary  tribute  of 
admiration,  but  as  an  act  of  mere  justice  both  to  myself  and 
to  the  readers  of  The  Friend.  My  own  heart  bears  me  wit- 
ness, that  I  am  actuated  by  the  deepest  sense  of  the  truth  of 
the  principles,  which  it  hns  been  and  still  more  will  be  my  en- 
deavor to  enforce,  and  of  their  paramount  importance  to  the 
well-being  of  Society  at  tho  present  juncture ;  and  that  the 
duty  of  making  the  attempt,  and  the  hope  of  not  wholly  fall- 
ins;  in  it,  are,  far  more  than  the  wish  for  the  doubtful  good  of 
literary  reputation,  or  any  yet  meaner  object,  my  great  and 
ruling  motives.  Mr.  Wordsworth  I  deem  a  fellow-laborer  in 
the  same  vineyard,  actuated  by  the  same  motivi*  and  teach- 
ing the  same  principles,  but  with  far  greater  powers  of  mind, 
snd  an  eloquence  more  adequate  to  the  importance  and  ma- 
jesty of  the  cause.  I  am  strengthened  too  by  the  knowledge, 
that  I  am  not  unauthorized  by  the  sympathy  of  many  wimj  and 
good  men,  and  men  acknowledged  as  such  by  the  Public,  in 
my  admiration  of  his  pamphlet, — JSTcque  enim  debet  openbus 
ejus  obesse,  quod  vtvit.  Jin  si  inter  (os,  quos  nunquam  vidi- 
mus, jioruisset,  non  solum  libros  ejus,  verum  ctiam  imagines 
conquircTtmus,  ejusdem  nunc  honor  prascntts,  et  gratia  qua- 
si satietate  lantruesut  ?  Jit  hoc  praoum,  malignumquc  est, 
non  admirari  kominem  admirahone  dicnissimum,  quia  ri- 
der e,  rompUrti,  nee  laudan  tantum,  rerun  etiam  amare  con- 
tin^it. PL1N.  Epist.  Lib.  I. 

lr  is  hardly  possible  for  a  man  of  ingenuous  mind  to  act  un- 
der the  fear  that  it  shall  be  suspected  by  honcn  men  of  the 
vik-negs  of  praising  a  work  to  the  public,  merely  because  ho 
happens  to  be  personally  acquainted  with  the  Author.  That 
this  it  so  commonly  done  in  Reviews,  furnishes  only  an  addi- 
tions proof  of  the  morbid  hardness  produced  in  tho  moral 
sense  by  the  habit  of  writing  anonymous  criticisms,  especially 
under  the  further  dihiuitc  of  a  pretended  board  or  association 
of  Critic*,  each  man  expressing  himself,  to  use  tho  words  of 
Andrew  Marvel,  as  a  synodieal  indinduum.  With  regard 
*ow«vcr.  to  the  probability  of  the  judgment  being  warped  by 


That  erroftfous  political  notions  (they  having  k* 
come  general  and  a  part  of  the  popular  creed)  haw 
practical  consequences,  and  these,  of  cour&e,  of  i 
most  fearful  nature,  is  a  truth  aa  certain  as  historic 
evidence  can  make  it :  and  that  when  the  feelinp 
excited  by  these  calamities  have  passed  away,  sod 
the  interest  in  them  has  been  displaced  by  more  re- 
cent events,  the  same  errors  are  likely  to  be  started 
afresh,  pregnant  with  the  same  calamities,  is  an  evil 
rooted  in  Human  Nature  in  the  present  state  of  gen- 
eral information,  for  which  we  have  hitherto  found 
no  adequate  remedy.  (It  may  perhaps,  in  the  scheme 
of  Providence,  be  proper  and  conducive  to  its  ends, 
that  no  adequate  remedy  should  exist :  for  the  fbtlr 
of  men  is  the  wisdom  of  God.)  But  if  there  be  any 
means,  if  not  of  preventing,  yet  of  palliating  the  die- 
ease,  and,  in  the  more  favored  nations,  of  checking 
its  progress  at  the  first  symptoms ;  and  if  these  mews 
are  to  be  all  compatible  with  the  civil  and  intellec- 
tual freedom  of  mankind ;  they  are  to  be  found  only 
in  an  intelligible  and  thorough  exposure  of  the  error, 
and,  through  that  discovery,  of  the  source,  from 
which  it  derives  its  speciousneaa  and  powers  of  in- 
fluence on  the  human  mind.  This  therefore  is  my 
first  motive  for  undertaking  the  disquisition. 

The  second  is,  that  though  the  French  code  of 
revolutionary  principles  is  generally  rejected  as  a 
tyotem,  yet  every  where  in  the  speeches  and  writmgi 
of  the  English  reformers,  nay,  not  seldom  in  'h"f  of 
their  opponents,  I  find  certain  maxima  nsarnrd  or 
appealed  to,  which  are  not  tenable,  except  as  con- 
stituent parts  of  that  system.  Many  of  the  men 
specious  arguments  in  proof  of  the  imperfection  ar>' 
injustice  of  the  present  constitution  of  our  leeiristur* 
will  be  found,  on  closer  examination,  to  pre-suppo** 
the  truth  of  certain  principles,  from  which  the  se- 
ducers of  these  arguments  loudly  profess  their  dis- 
sent. But  in  political  changes  no  permanence  r^r> 
bo  hoped  for  in  the  edifice,  without  consistency  ic 
the  foundation. 

The  third  motive  is,  that  by  detecting  the  trie 
source  of  the  influence  of  these  principles,  we  shall  | 
at  the  same  time  discover  their  natural  place  artJ. 
object:  and  that  in  themselves  they  are  not  or.!v  | 
Truths,  but  most  important  and  sublime  Truths ;  art 
that  their  falsehood  and  their  danger  consist  alto- 
gether in  their  misapplication.    Thus  the  dignitv  of 


partiality,  I  can  only  say  that  I  judge  of  all  Works  indiffr 
ently  by  certain  fixed  rules  previously  formed  in  my  mind  ■* 
all  tho  power  ami  vigilance  of  my  judgment ;  and  that  I  saou:u 
certainly  of  the  two  apply  them  with  greater  rigor  to  the  pr^ 
duction  of  a  friend  than  that  of  a  perron  indifferent  to  »* 
But  wherever  I  find  in  any  Work  all  the  conditions  of  eirrl- 
lence  in  its  kind,  it  is  not  the  accident  of  the  Author'*  twit* 
my  contemporary  or  even  my  friend,  or  the  sneers  of  bad-bur: 
ed  men,  that  shall  prevent  me  from  speaking  of  it,  as  ic  mj 
inmost  convictions  I  deem  it  deserves. 


-no,  friend 


Though  it  be  now  the  fashion  to  commend. 
As  men  of  strong  minds,  those  alone  who  can 
Censure  with  judgment,  no  such  piece  of  man 
Make*  up  my  spirit :  where  desert  does  live. 
There  will  I  plant  my  wonder,  and  there  give 
My  best  endeavor*  to  build  op  bis  glory. 
That  truly  merits ! 

Recommendatory  Vcrst*  to  one  of  the  old  Pits*. 
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Nature  will  be  secured,  and  at  the  same 
a  lesson  of  humility  taught  to  each  individual, 
whan  we  are  made  to  aee  that  die  univenal  neces- 
sary Laws,  and  pure  ideas  of  Reason,  were  given  us, 
not  lor  the  purpose  of  nattering  our  Pride  and  en- 
abling us  to  become  national  legislators  ;  but  that  by 
am  energy  of  continued  self-conquest,  we  might  es- 
tablish a  free  and  yet  absolute  government  in  our 
own  spirits. 


ESSAY  IV. 


Albeit  therefore,  much  of  what  wo  are  to  speak  in  this 
present  cause,  may  seem  to  a  number  perhaps  tedious,  por- 
Jsaps  obscui e,  dark  and  intricate,  (for  many  talk  of  the  Truth, 
which  never  sounded  the  depth  from  whence  it  springeth: 
■jBd  therefore,  when  the?  are  led  thereunto,  they  are  soon 
wsjarv,  as  men  drawn  from  those  beaten  paths,  wherewith 
tbey  hare  been  insured  ;)  yet  ibis  may  not  so  Tar  prevail,  as 
as»  cot  off  that  which  the  matter  itself  requireth,  howsoever 
the  nice  humor  of  some  be  therewith  ploascd  or  no.  They 
SHHo  whom  we  shall  seem  tedious,  are  in  no  wise  injured  by 
sjs,  because  it  is  in  their  own  hands  to  spare  that  labor  which 
they  are  not  willing  to  endure.  And  if  any  complain  of  ob- 
scurity, they  must  consider,  that  in  these  matters  it  cometh  no 
otherwise  to  pass,  than  in  sundry  the  works  both  of  Art,  and 
also  of  Nature,  where  that  which  bath  greatest  force  in  the 
very  things  we  see,  is,  notwithstanding,  itself  oftentimes  not 
seen.  The  stateliness  of  houses,  the  goodliness  of  trees,  when 
we  behold  them,  delighteih  the  eye :  but  the  foundation 
wftrieh  beareth  up  the  one,  that  root  which  ministeretb  unto 
the  other  nourishment  and  life,  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth 
concealed,  and  if  there  be  occasion  at  any  time  to  soared 
rato  H.  such  labor  is  then  more  necessary  than  pleasant,  both 
•o  them  which  undertake  it  and  for  the  lookers-on.  In  like 
■tanner,  the  use  and  benefit  of  good  laws,  all  that  live  under 
them,  may  enjoy  with  delight  and  comfort,  albeit  the  grounds 
and  first  original  causes  from  whence  they  have  sprung,  be 
unknown,  as  to  too  greatest  part  of  men  they  are.  But  when 
they  who  withdraw  their  obedience,  pretend  that  the  laws 
which  they  should  obey  are  corrupt  and  vicious :  for  better 
examination  of  their  quality,  it  beboveth  the  very  foundation 
end  root,  the  highest  well-spring  and  fountain  of  them  to  be 
discovered.  Which  because  we  are  not  oftentimes  accustom- 
ed to  do,  when  wo  do  it,  the  pains  we  take  are  more  needful 
a  great  deal  than  acceptable,  and  the  matters  which  we 
handle,  seem  by  reason  of  newness,  (till  the  mind  stow  better 
acquainted  with  them)  dark,  intricate,  and  unfamiliar.  For 
an  much  help  whereof,  as  may  be  in  this  case.  I  have  en- 
deavored throughout  the  body  of  this  whole  Discourse,  that 
every  former  part  might  give  strength  to  all  that  follow,  and 
evrry  latter  bring  some  light  to  all  before:  so  that  if  the 
judgments  of  men  do  but  hold  themselves  in  suspense,  as 
touching  these  first  more  general  Meditations,  till  in  order 
they  have  perused  the  rest  that  ensue,  what  may  seem  dark 
at  the  fir»t,  will  afterwards  be  found  more  plain,  even  as  the 
latter  particular  decisions  will  appear,  I  doubt  not,  more 
strong  when  the  other  have  been  read  before. 

HOOKER'S  EeelesiatU  Polity. 


ON  THE  GROUNDS  OF  GOVERNMENT  AS  LAID  EXCLU- 
SIVELY IX  THE  PURE  REASON  ,'  OR  A  STATEMENT 
AND  CRITIQUE  OF  THE  THIRD  8  T  STEM  OF  POLITI- 
CAL PHILOSOPHY,  VIZ.  THE  THEORY  OF  ROUSSEAU 
AND  THE  FRENCH  ECONOMISTS. 

I  return  to  my  promise  of  developing  from  its  em- 
bryo principles  the  Tree  of  French  Liberty,  of  which 
the  declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  and  the  Con- 
stituii-m  of  1791  were  the  leaves,  and  the  succeeding 

Mnii 


and  present  state  of  France  the  fruits.  Let  me  not 
be  blamed,  if,  in  the  interposed  Essays,  introductory 
to  this  Section,  I  have  connected  this  system,  though 
only  in  the  imagination,  though  only  as  a  possible 
case,  with  a  name  so  deservedly  reverenced  as  that 
of  Luther.  It  is  some  excuse,  thai  to  interweave 
with  the  Reader's  recollection  a  certain  life  and  dra- 
matic interest,  during  the  perusal  of  the  abstract  rea- 
sonings that  are  to  fellow,  is  the  only  means  I  possess 
of  bribing  his  attention.  We  have  most  of  us,  at 
some  period  or  other  of  our  lives,  been  amused  with 
dialogues  of  the  dead.  Who  is  there  that  wishing  to 
form  a  probable  opinion  on  the  grounds  of  hope  and 
fear  for  an  injured  people  warring  against  mighty  ar- 
mies, would  not  be  pleased  with  a  spirited  fiction, 
which  brought  before  him  an  old  Numantian  dis- 
coursing on  that  subject  in  Elysium,  with  a  newly- 
arrived  spirit  from  the  streets  of  Saragoasa  or  the 
walls  of  Gerona  ? 

But  I  have  a  better  reason.    1  wished  to  give  every 
fair  advantage  to  the  opinions,  which  I  deemed  it  of 
importance  to  confute.    It  is  bad  policy  to  represent 
a  political  system  as  having  no  charms  but  for  rob- 
bers and  assassins,  and  no  natural  origin  but  in  the 
brains  of  fools  or  madmen,  when  experience  has  pro- 
ved, that  the  great  danger  of  the  system  consists  in 
the  peculiar  fascination  it  is  calculated  to  exert  on 
noble  and  imaginative  spirits ;  on  all  those,  who  in 
the  amiable  intoxication  of  youthful  benevolence,  are 
apt  to  mistake  their  own  best  virtues  and  choicest 
powers  for  the  average  qualities  and  attributes  of  the 
human  character.    The  very  minds,  which  a  good 
man  would  most  wish  to  preserve  or  disentangle  from 
the  snare,  are  by  these  angry  misrepresentations  ra- 
ther lured  into  it.    Is  it  wonderful,  that  a  man  should 
reject  the  arguments  unheard,  when  his  own  heart 
proves  the  falsehood  of  the  assumptions  by  which 
they  are  prefaced  ?  or  that  he  should  retaliate  on  the 
aggressors  their  own  evil  thoughts  ?  I  am  well  aware, 
that  the  provocation  was  great,  the  temptation  almost 
inevitable;  yet  still  I  cannot  repel  the  conviction 
from  my  mind,  that  in  part  to  this  error  and  in  part  to 
a  certain  inconsistency  in  his  fundamental  principles, 
we  are  to  attribute  the  small  number  of  converts 
made  by  Burke  during  his  life-time.    Let  me  not  be 
misunderstood.    I  do  not  mean,  that  this  great  man 
supported  different  principles  at  different  eras  of  his 
political  life.    On  the  contrary,  no  man  was  ever 
more  like  himself!    From  his  first  published  speech 
on  the  American  colonies  to  his  last  posthumous 
Tracts,  wo  sec  the  same  man,  the  same  doctrines,  thu 
same  uniform  wisdom  of  practical  councils,  the  same 
reasoning  and  the  same  prejudices  against  all  alv 
street  grounds,  against  all  deduction  of  Practice  from 
Theory.    The  inconsistency  to  which  I  allude,  is  of  a 
different  kind:  it  is  the  want  of  congruity  in  the 
principles  appealed  to  in  different  ports  of  the  same 
Work,  it  is  an  apparent  versatility  of  the  principle 
with  the  occasion.    If  his  opponents  are  Theorists, 
then  every  thing  is  to  be  founded  on  Prudence,  on 
mere  calculations  of  Expediency  :  and  every  man  is 
represented  as  acting  according  to  the  state  of  his 
own  immediate  self-interest.    Are  his  opponents  cai- 
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culatora  ?  Then  calculation  itself  is  represented  as  a 
sort  of  crime.  God  has  given  us  Feelings,  and  we 
are  to  obey  them!  and  the  most  absurd  prejudices 
become  venerable,  to  which  these  Feelings  have 
given  consecration.  I  have  not  forgotten,  that  Burke 
himself  dessudad  these  half  contradictions,  on  the 
pretext  of  rwjaaatng  the  too  much  on  the  one  side  by 
a  too  much  on  the  other.  But  never  can  I  believe, 
but  that  the  straight  line  must  needs  be  the  nearest; 
and  that  where  there  is  the  most,  and  the  most  unal- 
loyed truth,  there  will  be  the  greatest  and  most  per- 
manent power  of  persuasion.  But  the  feet  was,  that 
Burke  in  his  public  character  found  himself,  as  it 
were,  in  a  Noah's  Ark,  with  a  very  few  men  and  a 
great  many  beasts !  He  felt  how  much  his  immedi- 
ate power  was  lessened  by  the  very  circumstance  of 
his  measureless  superiority  to  those  about  him:  he 
acted,  therefore,  under  a  perpetual  system  of  compro- 
mise— a  compromise  of  greatness  with  meanness ;  a 
compromise  of  comprehension  with  narrowness;  a 
compromise  of  the  philosopher  (who  armed  with  the 
twofold  knowledge  of  History  and  the  Laws  of  Spi- 
rit, as  with  a  telescope,  looked  far  around  and  into 
the  for  distance)  with  the  mere  men  of  business,  or 
with  yet  coarser  intellects,  who  handled  a  truth, 
which  they  were  required  to  receive,  as  they  would 
handle  an  ox,  which  they  were  desired  to  purchase. 
But  why  need  I  repeat  what  has  been  already  said 
in  so  happy  a  manner  by  Goldsmith  of  this  great  man : 

"  Who,  born  for  the  universe,  narrow'd  his  mind, 
And  to  party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind. 
Tho*  fraught  with  all  learning,  ret  straining  his  throat. 
To  persuade  Tommy  Townsend  to  give  him  a  vote ; 
Who  too  deep  for  bis  hearers,  still  went  on  refining. 
And  thought  of  convincing,  while  they  thought  of  dining." 

And  if  in  consequence  it  was  his  fate  to  "  cut  blocks 
with  a  razor,"  1  may  be  permitted  to  add,  that  in  re- 
spect of  Truth  though  not  of  Genius,  the  weapon  was 
injured  by  the  misapplication. 

The  Friend,  however,  acts  and  will  continue  to 
act  under  the  belief,  that  the  whole  truth  is  the  best 
antidote  to  falsehoods  which  are  dangerous  chiefly 
because  they  are  half-truths :  and  that  an  erroneous 
system  is  best  confuted,  not  by  an  abuse  of  Theory  in 
general,  nor  by  an  absurd  opposition  of  Theory  to  Prac- 
tice, but  by  a  detection  of  the  errors  in  the  particular 
Theory.  For  the  meanest  of  men  has  his  Theory : 
and  to  think  at  all  is  to  theorize.  With  these  convic- 
tions I  proceed  immediately  to  the  system  of  the 
economists  and  to  the  principles  on  which  it  is  con- 
structed, and  from  which  it  must  derive  all  its 
strength. 

The  system  commences  with  an  undeniable  truth, 
and  an  important  deduction  therefrom  equally  unde- 
niable. All  voluntary  actions,  say  they,  having  for 
their  objects  good  or  evil,  are  moral  actions.  But  all 
morality  is  grounded  in  the  reason.  Every  man  is 
bom  with  the  faculty  of  Reason :  and  whatever  is 
without  it,  be  the  shape  what  it  may,  is  not  a  man  or 
I'ERSo.v,  but  a  thing.  Hence  the  sacred  principle, 
recognized  by  all  Laws,  human  and  divine,  the  prin- 
ciple, indeed,  which  is  the  ground-work  of  all  law  and 
iustice,  that  a  person  can  never  become  a  thing,  nor  be 


treated  as  such  without  wrong.  But  the 
between  person  and  thing  consists  herein,  that  tot 
latter  may  rightfully  be  used,  altogether  and  merelr, 
as  a  means;  but  the  former  must  always  be  included 
in  the  end,  and  form  a  part  of  the  final  cause.  We 
plant  the  tree  and  we  cut  it  down,  we  breed  the  sheep 
and  we  kill  it,  wholly  as  means  to  our  own  ends.  Tbe 
wood-cutter  and  the  hind  are  likewise  employed  si 
means,  but  on  an  agreement  of  reciprocal  advantage, 
which  includes  them  as  well  as  their  employer  in  th« 
end.  Again :  as  the  (acuity  of  Reason  implies  five- 
agency,  morality,  (i.  e.  the  dictate  of  Reason)  gives  to 
every  rational  being  the  right  of  acting  as  a  free 
agent,  and  of  finally  determining  his  conduct  by  ha 
own  will,  according  to  his  own  conscience :  and  mis 
right  is  inalienable  except  by  guilt,  which  is  an  *n 
of  self-forfeiture,  and  the  consequences  therefore  (o 
be  considered  as  the  criminal's  own  moral  election. 
In  respect  of  their  Reason*  ail  men  are  equal  The 
measure  of  the  Understanding  and  of  all  other  facul- 
ties of  man,  is  different  in  different  persons:  but  Rea- 
son is  not  susceptible  of  degree.  For  since  it  merely 
decides  whether  any  given  thought  or  action  is  or  » 
not  in  contradiction  with  the  rest,  there  can  be  no 
reason  better,  or  more  reason,  than  another. 

Reason  !  best  and  holiest  gift  of  Heaven  and  bond 
of  union  with  the  Giver!  The  high  title  by  which 
the  majesty  of  man  claims  precedence  above  ail 
other  living  creatures !  Mysterious  faculty,  the  mother 
of  conscience,  of  language,  of  tears,  and  of  smiles! 
Calm  and  incorruptible  legislator  of  the  soul,  without 
whom  all  its  other  powers  would  "  meet  in  mere  or> 
pugnancy."  Sole  principle  of  permanence  amid  end- 
less change !  in  a  world  of  discordant  appetites  and 
imagined  self-interests  the  one  only  common  measure! 
which  taken  away, 

"  Force  should  be  right ;  or.  rather  right  and  wrong 
(Between  whose  endless  jar  justice  resides) 
Should  loso  their  names,  and  so  should  justice  too. 
Then  every  thing  includes  itself  in  power, 
Power  into  will,  will  into  appetite ; 
And  appetite,  an  universal  wolf,  i 

So  doubly  seconded  with  will  and  power,  ■ 

Must  make  perforce  an  universal  prey  !'* 

Thrice  blessed  faculty  of  Reason!  all  other  pf:«. 
though  goodly  and  of  celestial  origin,  health,  strencil:, 
talents,  all  the  powers  and  all  the  means  of  envv- 
merit,  seem  dispensed  by  chance  or  sullen  caprice—      ! 
thou  alone,  more  than  even  the  sunshine,  more  than 
the  common  air,  art  given  to  all  men,  and  to  every 
man  alike!    To  thee,  who  being  one  art  tho  «-ime  n 
all,  we  owe  the  privilege,  that  of  all  we  can  be<\r;.f 
one,  a  living  whole!  that  we  have  a  Country  '.   \Vh«»      i 
then  shall  dare  prescribe  a  law  of  moral  anion  i>r      ' 
any  rational  Being,  which  does  not  flow  immf>l:a;<  i.* 
from  that  Reason,  which  is  the  fountain  of  all  moral- 
ity?   Or  how  without  breach  of  conscience  can  v 
limit  or  coerce  the  powers  of  a  free  agent,  except  r  y 
coincidence  with  that  law  in  his  own  mind,  which  a      ' 
at  once  the  cause,  the  condition,  and  the  measure.  •  ■:       I 
his  free  agency?    Man  must  be  free  ;  or  to  what  p*ir- 

*  This  position  has  been  already  explained,  and  the  enrhi*- 
try  grounded  on  it  detected  and  expeoed,  in  the  lust  Esmj « ( 
the  l«anding-Place,  in  this  volume. 
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I  was  he  made  a  Spirit  of  Reason,  and  not  a  Ma- 
de of  Instinct?    Man  most  cibey;  or  wherefore 

he  a  conscience  f  The  powers,  which  create  this 
icuity,  contain  its  solution  likewise :  for  their  ser- 
i  is  perfect  freedom.  And  whatever  law  or  sys- 
i  of  law  compels  any  other  service,  disennobles 
nature,  leagues  itself  with  the  animal  against  the 
like,  kills  in  us  the  very  principle  of  joyous  well- 
*g,  and  fights  against  humanity. 
fy  the  application  of  these  principles  to  the  social 
e  there  arises  the  following  system,  which  as  far 
respects  its  first  grounds  is  developed  the  most 
y  by  J.  J.  Rousseaa  in  his  work  Du  Central  Social. 
hen  no  individual  possesses  the  right  of  prescrib- 
any  thing  to  another  individual,  the  rule  of  which 
lot  contained  in  their  common  Reason,  Society, 
ich  is  but  an  aggregate  of  individuals,  can  com- 
nicate  this  right  to  no  one.  It  cannot  possibly  make 
t  rightful  which  the  higher  and  inviolable  law  of 
nan  nature  declares  contradictory  and  unjust. 
t  concerning  Right  and  Wrong,  the  Reason  of 
h  and  every  man  is  the  competent  judge :  for  how 
i  could  he  be  an  amenable  Being,  or  the  proper 
jject  of  any  law  ?  This  Reason,  therefore,  in  any 
i  man,  cannot  even  in  the  social  state  be  rightfully 
I ogated  to  the  Reason  of  any  other.  Neither  an 
ividuml,  nor  yet  the  whole  multitude  which  con- 
atea  the  state,  can  possess  the  right  of  compelling 
i  to  do  any  thing,  of  which  it  cannot  be  demon- 
ited  that  his  own  Reason  must  join  in  prescribing 
If  therefore  society  is  to  be  under  a  rightful  con- 
ation of  government,  and  one  that  can  impose  on 
onal  Beings  a  true  and  moral  obligation  to  obey 
t  must  be  framed  on  such  principles  that  every 
i vidua!  follows  his  own  Reason  while  he  obeys 
laws  of  the  constitution,  and  performs  the  will 
the  state  while  he  follows  the  dictates  of  his  own 
sson.  This  is  expressly  asserted  by  Rousseau, 
o  states  the  problem  of  a  perfect  constitution  of 
eminent  in  the  following  words:  Trouver  une 
me  d*  Association— par  laqueUe  ckacun  $'  unissant 
ms,  n'obeitse  paarta.nl  qud  ltd  meme,  el  reste  aussi 
re  qu'auparavant,  I  e.  To  find  a  form  of  society 
sording  to  which  each  one  uniting  with  the  whole 

II  yet  obey  himself  only  and  remain  as  free  as 
ore.  This  right  of  the  individual  to  retain  his 
ole  natural  independence,  even  in  the  social  state, 
bsolutely  inalienable.  He  cannot  possibly  concede 
compromise  it :  for  this  very  Right  is  one  of  his 
st  sacred  Duties.  He  would  sin  against  himself, 
i  commit  high  treason  against  the  Reason  which 
i  Almighty  Creator  has  given  him,  if  he  dared 
indon  its  exclusive  right  to  govern  his  actions. 
Jaws  obligatory  on  the  conscience,  can  only  there- 
9  proceed  from  that  Reason  which  remains  always 
»  and  the  same,  whether  it  speaks  through  this  or 
t  person :  like  the  voice  of  an  external  Ventrilo- 
st,  it  is  indifferent  from  whose  lips  it  appears  to 
le,  if  only  it  be  audible.  The  individuals  indeed 
subject  to  errors  and  passions,  and  each  man  has 
own  defects.  But  when  men  are  assembled  in 
son  or  by  real  representatives,  the  actions  and  re- 
looa  of  individual  Self-love  balance  each  other ; 


errors  are  neutralized  by  opposite  errors;  and  the 
winds  rushing  from  all  quarters  at  once  with  equal 
force,  produce  for  the  time  a  deep  calm,  during  which 
the  general  will  arising  from  the  general  Reason  dis- 
plays itself  "  It  is  fittest,"  says  Burke  himself,  (see 
his  Note  on  his  Motion  relative  to  ■§'  gaeoch  from 
the  Throne,  Vol.  II.  Page  647,  4to.  Idrt.)  M  It  is  fit- 
test  that  sovereign  authority  should  be  exercised 
where  it  is  most  likely  to  be  attended  with  the  most 
effectual  correctives.  These  correctives  are  furnish- 
ed by  the  nature  and  course  of  parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings, and  by  the  infinitely  diversified  characters 
who  compose  the  two  Houses.  The  fulness,  the 
freedom,  and  publicity  of  discussion,  leave  it  easy  to 
distinguish  what  are  acts  of  power,  and  what  the 
determinations  of  equity  and  reason.  There  preju- 
dice corrects  prejudice,  and  the  different  asperities 
of  party  zeal  mitigate  and  neutralize  each  other.'* 

This,  however,  as  my  readers  will  have  already 
detected,  is  no  longer  a  demonstrable  deduction  from 
Reason.  It  is  a  mere  probability,  against  which  other 
probabilities  may  be  weighed :  as  the  lust  of  authority, 
the  contagious  nature  of  enthusiasm,  and  other  of 
the  acute  or  chronic  diseases  of  deliberative  assem- 
blies. But  which  of  these  results  is  the  more  preba- 
ble,  the  correction  or  the  contagion. of  evil,  must 
depend  on  circumstances  and  grounds  of  expediency ; 
and  thus  we  already  find  ourselves  beyond  the 
magic  circle  of  the  pure  Reason,  and  within  the 
sphere  of  the  understanding  and  the  prudence.  Of 
this  important  fact  Rousseau  was  by  no  means  una- 
ware in  his  theory,  though  with  gross  inconsistency 
he  takes  no  notice  of  it  in  his  application  of  the 
theory  to  practice.  He  admits  the  possibility,  he  is 
compelled  by  History  to  allow  even  the  probability, 
that  the  most  numerous  popular  assemblies,  nay  even 
whole  nations,  may  at  times  be  hurried  away  by  the 
same  passions,  and  under  the  dominion  of  a  common 
error.  This  will  of  all  is  then  of  no  more  value, 
than  the  humors  of  any  one  individual :  and  must 
therefore  be  sacredly  distinguished  from  the  pure 
will  which  flows  from  universal  Reason.  To  this 
point  then  I  entreat  the  Reader's  particular  attention : 
for  in  this  distinction,  established  by  Rousseau  him- 
self between  the  Volenti  de  Tone  and  the  Volenti 
generate,  (i.  e.  between  the  collective  will,  end  a 
casual  overbalance  of  wills)  the  falsehood  or  nothing- 
ness of  the  whole  system  becomes  manifest  For 
hence  it  follows,  as  an  inevitable  consequence,  that 
all  which  is  said  in  the  Control  Social  of  that  sove- 
reign will,  to  which  the  right  of  universal  legislation 
appertains,  applies  to  no  one  Human  Being,  to  no 
Society  or  assemblage  of  Human  Beings,  and  least 
of  all  to  the  mixed  multitude  that  makes  up  the 
people:  but  entirely  and  exclusively  to  Reason 
itself,  which,  it  is  true,  dwells  in  every  man  poten- 
tially, but  actually  and  in  perfect  purity  is  found  in  no 
man  and  in  no  body  of  men.  This  distinction  the 
latter  disciples  of  Rousseau  chose  completely  to  for- 
get and,  (a  far  more  melancholy  case !)  the  constituent 
legislators  of  France  forgot  it  likewise.  With  a 
wretched  parrotry  they  wrote  and  harangued  with- 
out ceasing  of  the  Volonti  generate — the  inalienable 
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Bcvemgnty  of  the  people :  and  by  theae  high-sound- 
ing phrases  led  on  the  vain,  ignorant,  and  intoxicated 
populace  to  wild  excesses  and  wilder  expectations, 
which  entailing  on  them  the  bitterness  of  disappoint- 
ment cleared  the  way  for  military  despotism,  for  the 
satanic  Government  of  Horror  under  the  Jacobins, 
and  of  Terror  under  the  Corsican. 

Luther  lived  long  enough  to  see  the  consequences 
of  the  doctrines  into  which  indignant  pity  and  abstract 
ideas  of  right  had  hurried  Aim — to  see,  to  retract,  and 
to  oppose  them.  If  the  same  had  been  the  lot  of 
Rousseau,  I  doubt  not  that  his  conduct  would  have 
been  the  same.  In  his  whole  system  there  is  be- 
yond controvery  much  that  is  true  and  well  reasoned, 
if  only  its  application  be  not  extended  further  than 
the  nature  of  the  case  permits.  But  then  we  shall 
find  that  little  or  nothing  is  won  by  it  for  the  institu- 
tions of  society :  and  least  of  all  for  the  constitution 
of  Governments,  the  Theory  of  which  it  was  his  wish 
to  ground  on  it  Apply  his  principles  to  any  case,  in 
which  the  sacred  and  inviolable  Laws  of  Morality 
are  immediately  interested,  all  becomes  just  and  per- 
tinent No  power  on  earth  can  oblige  me  to  act 
against  my  conscience.  No  magistrate,  no  monarch, 
no  legislature,  can  without  tyranny  compel  me  to  do 
anything  which  the  acknowledged  laws  of  God  have 
forbidden  me  to  do.  So  act  that  thou  mayest  be  able, 
without  involving  any  contradiction,  to  will  that  the 
maxim  of  thy  conduct  should  be  the  law  of  all  intel- 
ligent Beings  —  is  the  one  universal  and  sufficient 
principle  and  guide  of  morality.  And  why?  Be- 
cause the  object  of  morality  is  not  the  outward  act, 
but  the  internal  maxim  of  our  actions.  And  so  far  it 
is  infallible.  But  with  what  show  of  Reason  ran  we 
pretend,  from  a  principlo  by  which  we  are  to  deter- 
mine the  purity  of  our  motives,  to  deduce  the  form 
and  matter  of  a  rightful  Government,  the  main  office 
of  which  is  to  regulate  the  outward  actions  of  parti- 
cular boilies  of  men,  according  to  their  particular  cir- 
cumstances? Can  we  hope  letter  of  constitutions 
framed  by  ourselves,  than  of  that  which  was  given 
by  Almighty  Wisdom  itself?  The  laws  of  the  He- 
brew commonwealth,  which  flowed  from  the  pure 
Reason,  remain  anil  are  immutable  ;  but  the  regula- 
tions dictated  by  Prudence,  though  by  the  Divine 
prudence,  and  though  given  in  thunder  from  the 
Mount,  have  passed  away ;  and  while  they  lasted, 
were  binding  only  for  that  one  state,  the  particular 
circumstances  of  which  rendered  them  expedient. 

Rousseau  indeed  asserts,  that  there  is  an  inaliena- 
ble sovereignty  inherent  in  every  human  being  pos- 
sessed of  Reason  :  and  from  this  the  frumers  of  ihe 
constitution  of  1791  deduce,  that  the  people  itself  is 
its  own  sole  rightful  legislator,  and  at  most  dare  only 
recede  so  far  from  its  right  as  to  delegaie  to  chosen 
deputies  tho  power  of  representing  and  declaring  the 
general  will.  But  this  is  wholly  without  proof:  for 
it  has  already  been  fully  shown,  that  according  to  the 
principle  out  of  which  this  consequence  h»  atlempted 
to  be  drawn,  it  is  not  the  actual  man,  but  the  ohstmct 
Reason  alone,  that  is  the  sovereign  and  rightful  law- 
giver. The  confusion  of  two  things  *>  different  is  so 
grew  an  error,  that  tho  Constituent  Assembly  could 


scarce  proceed  a  step  in  their  declaration  of  rigfaft. 
without  some  glaring  inconsistency.  Children  are 
excluded  from  all  political  power— ore  they  not  hu- 
man beinga  in  whom  the  faculty  of  Reason  resides' 
Yes !  bat  in  them  the  faculty  is  not  yet  adequately 
developed.  But  are  not  gross  ignorance,  inveterate 
superstition,  and  the  habitual  tyranny  of  passion  and 
sensuality,  equal  preventives  of  the  development 
equal  impediments  to  the  rightful  exercise  of  the 
Reason,  as  childhood  and  early  youth  f  Who  would 
not  rely  on  the  judgment  of  a  well-educated  English 
lad,  bred  in  a  virtuous  and  enlightened  family,  in 
preference  to  that  of  a  brutal  Russian,  who  believes 
that  he  can  scourge  his  wooden  idol  into  good  humor, 
or  attributes  to  himself  the  merit  of  perpetual  prayer, 
when  he  has  fastened  the  petitions,  which  his  pnest 
has  written  for  bim,  on  the  wings  of  a  windmill ' 
Again:  women  are  likewise  excluded— a  full  half. 
and  that  assuredly  the  most  innocent,  the  most  amia- 
ble half,  of  the  whole  human  race,  is  excluded,  and 
this  too  by  a  constitution  which  boosts  to  have  no 
other  foundations  but  those  of  universal  Reason  ?  I* 
Reason  then  an  affair  of  sex  ?  No !  but  women  are 
commonly  in  a  state  of  dependence,  and  are  not  likely 
to  exercise  their  Reason  with  freedom.  Well !  and 
does  not  this  ground  of  exclusion  apply  with  equal  ur 
greater  force  to  the  poor,  to  the  infirm,  to  men  in  em 
barrassed  circumstances,  to  all  in  short  whose  main- 
tenance, bo  it  scanty  or  be  it  ample,  depends  on  the 
will  of  others?  I  low  for  are  we  to  go?  Where 
must  we  stop?  What  classes  should  we  admit' 
Whom  must  we  disfranchise  ?  The  objects,  conferr- 
ing whom  we  arc  to  determine  these  question*,  art 
all  human  beings  and  differenced  from  each  other !  v 
dvpre.es  only,  these  degrees  too  oftentimes  chanum: 
Yet  the  principle  on  w  hich  the  whole  system  re*:*  :«. 
that  Reuson  is  not  susceptible  of  degree.  lSoth::i: 
therefore,  which  sulsists  wholly  in  degree*,  it' 
changes  of  which  do  not  obey  any  necessary  law.  rv 
be  subjects  of  pure  science,  or  determinable  by  mm 
Reason.  For  these  things  we  must  rely  on  our  !'*• 
der standings,  enlightened  by  past  experience  nr.ii 
immediate  observation,  and  determining  our  cho-e 
by  comparisons  of  cxj»ediency. 

It  is  therefore  altogether  n  mistaken  nn»irm.  th*.: 
the  theory  which  would  deduce  the  social  R;j*r«  ■  '• 
Man  and  the  sole  richtful  form  of  government  frm 
principles  of  Reason,  involves  a  necessary  prelVnr?' 
of  the  democratic,  or  even  the  representative,  c-  ro- 
tations.    Accordingly,  several  of  the  French  er -■••■■*■ 
mists,  although  devotees  of  Rousseau  and  the  j-':;*  - 
cratic  system,  and  assuredly  not  the  least  rfs;«;tiM^     i 
of  their  party  either  in  morals  or  in  intellect;  a* ■:     I 
these  too,  men  who  lived  and  wrote  under  the  ■  -     I 
limited  monarchy  of  France,  and  who  were  thereto      | 
well  acquainted  with  the  evils  cnnnect«Hl  with  ths: 
system ;  did  yet  declare  themselves  for  a  pure  rr-  u- 
archy  in  preference  to  the  aristocratic,  the  [mpolr 
or  the  mixed  form.    These  men  argued,  that  lU'"*^' 
laws  being  allowable  but  those  which  are  dciro?*srn-     i 
bly  just,  and  founded  in  the  simplest  ideas  of  Ren***.     | 
J  and  of  which  every  man's  reason  is  the  competed 
judge,  it  is  indifferent  whether  one  man,  or  one  at 
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mblies  of  men,  give  form  and  publicity  to 

For  being  matter*  of  pore  and  simple  science, 

require  no  experience  in  order  to  see  their  Truth, 

among  an  enlightened  people,  by  whom  this  sya- 

had  been  once  solemnly  adopted,  do  sovereign 

■jsrauld  dare  to  make  other  laws  than  those  of  Reason. 

aTbey  further  contend,  that  if  the  people  were  not  en* 

(tightened,  a  purely  popular  govenment  could  not  co- 

with  this  system  of  absolute  justice ;  and  if  it 

adequately  enlightened,  the  influence  of  public 

^opinion  would  supply  the  place  of  formal  fepresenta- 

s^soo,  while  the  form  of  the  government  would  be  in 

^sarmooy  with  the  unity  and  simplicity  of  its  princi- 

ajflsjsj.   This  they  entitle  Je  Despotism*  legal  sous  V  Em- 

^fin  de  V  Evidence.    (The  best  statement  of  the  the- 

scry  thus  modified,  may  be  found  in  Mercier  delaRi- 

Bsfjssrc,  Vordrt  naturel  et  essentiel  des  socielis  politique*.) 

^Fram  the  proofs  adduced  in  the  preceding  paragraph, 

^.so  which  many  others  might  be  added,  I  have  no  hesi- 

vmtkm  in  affirming  that  this  latter  party  are  the  more 

-f  consistent  reaaoneia. 

j^g    It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  influence  of  these 

I  writings  contributed  greatly,  not  indeed  to  raise  the 

<t  present  emperor,  but  certainly  to  reconcile  a  numer- 


class  of  politicians  to  his  unlimited  authority :  and 
[„  as  sir  as  his  lawless  passion  for  war  and  conquest  al- 
^  lows  him  to  govern  according  to  any  principles,  he 
f  savors  those  of  the  physiocratic  philosophers.    His 
carry  education  must  have  given  him  a  predilection 
f  fcr  a  theory  conducted  throughout  with  mathematical 
,  precision;  its  very  simplicity  promised  the  readiest 
v  and  most  commodious  machine  for  despotism,  for  it 
9  moulds  a  nation  into  as  calculable  a  power  as  an 
4  army ;  while  the  stem  and  seeming  greatness  of  the 
^  whole,  and  its  mock-elevation  above  human  feelings, 
.  flattered  his  pride,  hardened  his  conscience,  and  aid- 
,,  ed  the  efforts  of  self-delusion.    Reason  is  the  sole 
..  sovereign,  the  only  rightful  legislator:  but  Reason  to 
^  art  on  man  must  be  impersonated.    The  Providence 
6  which  had  so  marvellously  raised  and  supported  him, 
\   had  marked  him  out  for  the  representative  of  Reason, 
r  and  had  armed  him  with  irresistible  force,  in  order  to 
t  realize  its  laws.    In  Him  therefore  Might  becomes 
Right,  and  his  cause  and  that  of  destiny  (or  as  the 
wretrh  now  chooses  to  word  it,  exchanging  blind 
nonsense  for  staring  blasphemy)  his  cause  and  the 
cause  of  God  are  one  and  the  same.    Excellent  pns- 
4   tulate  fur  a  choleric  and  self-willed  tyrant!    What 
/   avails  the  impoverishment  of  a  few  thousand  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  f    What  even  the  general 
„    wretchedness  of  millions  of  perishable  men,  for  a 
\    hhort  generation  ?    Should  these  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  chosen  conqueror,  the  '•  Innovator  Mundi.  et  Stu- 
.    par  Sarulorum,"  or  prevent  a  constitution  of  things, 
,    which  erected  on  intellectual  and  perfect  foundations, 
,    u  groweth  not  old,"  but  like  the  eternal  Justice,  of 
which  it  is  the  living  image, 

"may  despise 

The  stroke*  of  Fat*,  sod  vce  the  World's  last  boar !" 

For  Justice,  austere  unrelenting  Justice,  is  every 
where  held  up  as  the  one  thing  needful:  and  the 
only  duty  of  the  citizen,  in  fulfilling  which  he  obeys 
all  the  laws,  is  not  to  encroach  on  another's  sphere 


of  action.  The  greatest  possible  happiness  of  a  peo- 
ple is  not,  according  to  this  system,  the  object  of  a 
governor;  but  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  all,  by  co- 
ercing within  the  requisite  bounds  the  freedom  of 
each.  Whatever  a  government  does  more  than  this, 
comes  of  evil:  and  its  best  employment  is  the  repeal 
of  laws  and  regulations,  not  the  establishment  of  them. 
Each  man  is  the  best  judge  of  his  own  happiness, 
and  to  himself  must  it  therefore  be  entrusted.  Re- 
move all  the  interferences  of  positive  statutes,  all  mo- 
nopoly, all  bounties,  all  prohibitions,  and  all  encour- 
agements of  importation  and  exportation,  of  particular 
growth  and  particular  manufactures:  let  the  Reve 
nues  of  the  State  be  taken  at  once  from  the  Produce 
of  the  Soil ;  and  all  things  will  find  their  level,  an 
irregularities  will  correct  each  other,  and  an  inde- 
structible cycle  of  Itarmonious  motions  take  place  in 
the  moral  equally  as  in  the  natural  world.  The  bu- 
siness of  the  Governor  is  to  watch  incessantly,  that 
the  State  shall  remain  composed  of  individuals,  act- 
ing as  individuals,  by  which  alone  the  freedom  of  all 
can  be  secured.  Its  duty  is  to  take  care  that  itself 
remain  the  sole  collective  power,  and  that  all  the 
citizens  should  enjoy  the  same  rights,  and  without 
distinction  be  subject  to  the  same  duties. 

Splendid  promises!   Can  any  thing  appear  more 
equitable  than  the  last  proposition,  the  equality  of 
rights  and  duties  ?  Can  any  thing  be  conceived  more 
simple  in  the  idea?    But  the  execution — f  let  the 
four  or  five  quarto  volumes  of  the  Conscript  Code  be 
the  comment!  But  as  briefly  as  possible  I  shall  prove, 
that  this  system,  as  an  exclusive  total,  is  under  any 
form  impracticable ;  and  that  if  it  were  realized,  and 
as  far  as  it  were  realized,  it  would  necessarily  lead 
to  general  tnrbarisra  and  the  most  grinding  oppres- 
sion; and  that  the  final  result  of  a  general  attempt  to 
introduce  it.  must  be  a  military  despotism  inconsistent 
with  the  peace  and  safety  of  mankind.   That  Reason 
should  be  our  guide  and  governor  is  an  undeniable 
Truth,  and  all  our  notion  of  richt  and  wrong  is  built 
thereon :  for  the  whole  moral  nature  of  man  originated 
and  subsists  in  his  Reason.    From  Reason  alone  can 
we  derive  the  principles  which  our  Understandings 
are  to  apply,  the  Ideal  to  which  by  means  of  our  Un- 
derstandings we  should  endeavor  to  approximate. 
This  however  gives  no  proof  that  Reason  alone  ought 
to  govern  and  direct  human  beings,  either  as  Individ- 
uals or  as  States.    It  ought  not  to  do  this,  because  it 
cannot.    The  taws  of  Reason  are  unable  to  satisfy 
the  first  conditions  of  Human  Society.    We  will  ad- 
mit that  the  shortcut  code  of  law  is  the  best,  and  that 
the  citizen  finds  himself  most  at  ease  where  the  (So- 
vernment   least  intermeddles  with  his  affairs,  nnd 
confines  its  eflorta  to  the  preservation  of  public  tran- 
quillity—we  will  suffer  this  to  pa**  at  present  undis- 
puted, though  the  examples  of  England,  and  before 
the  late  events,  of  Holland  and  Switzerland.  («nrely 
the  three  happiest  nations  of  the  world)  to  which  per- 
haps we  might  add  the  major  part  of  the  former  (Ger- 
man free  towns,  furnish  Mubborn  facts  in  presump- 
tion of  the  contrary— yet  still  the  i»roof  is  wanting 
that  the  first  and  most  general  applications  and  exei 
i  tions  of  the  power  of  roan  can  be  definitely  regulated 
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by  Reason  unaided  by  the  positive  and  conventional 
laws  in  the  formation  of  which  the  Understanding 
must  be  our  guide,  and  which  become  just  because 
they  happen  to  be  expedient 

The  chief  object  for  which  men  first  formed  them- 
selves into  a  State  was  not  the  protection  of  their 
lives  but  of  their  property.  Where  the  nature  of  the 
soil  and  climate  precludes  all  property  but  personal, 
and  permits  that  only  in  its  simplest  forms,  as  in 
Greenland,  men  remain  in  the  domestic  state  and 
form  Neighborhoods,  but  not  Governments.  And  in 
North  America,  the  Chiefs  appear  to  exercise  govern- 
ment in  those  tribes  only  which  possess  individual 
anded  property.  Among  the  rest  the  Chief  is  their 
General ;  but  government  is  exercised  only  in  Fami- 
lies by  the  Fathers  of  Families.  But  where  individ- 
ual landed  property  exists,  there  must  be  inequality 
of  property:  the  nature  of  the  earth  and  the  nature 
of  the  mind  unite  to  make  the  contrary  impossible. 
But  to  suppose  the  Land  the  property  of  the  State, 
and  the  labor  and  the  produce  to  be  equally  divided 
among  all  the  Members  of  the  State,  involves  more 
than  one  contradiction :  for  it  could  not  subsist  with- 
out gross  injustice,  except  where  the  Reason  of  all 
and  of  each  was  absolute  master  of  the  selfish  pas- 
sions of  sloth,  envy,  &c.:  and  yet  the  same  state 
would  preclude  the  greater  part  of  the  means  by 
which  the  Reason  of  man  is  developed.  In  what- 
ever state  of  society  you  would  place  it,  from  the 
most  savage  to  the  most  refined,  it  would  be  found 
equally  unjust  and  impossible ;  and  were  there  a  race 
of  men,  a  country,  and  a  climate,  that  permitted  such 
en  order  of  things,  the  same  causes  would  render  all 
Government  superfluous.  To  properly,  therefore,  and 
to  its  inequalities,  all  human  laws  directly  or  indi- 
rectly relate,  which  would  not  bo  equally  laws  in  the 
state  of  Nature.  Now  it  is  impossible  to  deduce  the 
Right  of  Property*  from  pure  Reason.  The  utmost 
which  Reason  could  give  would  be  a  property  in  the 
form*  of  things,  as  liir  as  the  forms  were  produced  by 
individual  power.  In  tho  matter  it  could  give  no 
property.  We  regard  angels,  ond  glorified  spirits  as 
Beings  of  pure  Reason:  and  whoever  thought  of  pro- 
perty in  Heaven  I  Even  the  simplest  and  most  moral 
form  of  ii,  namely,  Marriage,  (we  know  from  the 
highest  authority)  is  excluded  from  the  stato  of  pure 
reason.  Rousseau  himself  expressly  admits,  that  Pro- 
perly cannot  Ik?  deduced  from  the  I.aws  of  Reason 
and  Nature;  and  he  ought  therefore  to  have  admitted 
at  the  same  time,  that  his  whole  theory  was  a  thing 
of  air.  In  the  most  respectable  point  of  view  he 
could  regard  his  system  as  analogous  to  Geometry. 
(If  indeed  it  bo  purely  scientific,  how  could  it  be 
otherwise?)  Geometry  holds  forth  an  Ideal  which 
can  never  be  fully  realized  in  Nature,  even  because 


*  I  mean,  practically  and  with  the  inequalities  inieparable 
from  tho  actuul  existence  of  Property.  Abstractedly,  the 
Right  to  Property  it  (Inducible  from  the  Free-agency  of  man. 
If  to  act  freely  bo  a  Bight,  a  sphere  of  action  must  be  so  too. 


it  is  Nature :  because  bodies  are  more  man  extension, 
and  to  pure  extension  of  space,  only  the  mathematical 
theorems  wholly  correspond.  In  the  same  manner  the 
moral  laws  of  the  intellectual  world,  as  far  as  they  are 
deducible  from  pure  Intellect,  are  never  perfectly  ap- 
plicable to  our  mixed  and  sensitive  nature,  because 
Man  is  something  besides  Reason ;  because  his  Reason 
never  acts  by  itself,  but  must  clothe  itself  in  the  sub- 
stance  of  individual  Understanding  and  specific  Incli- 
nation, in  order  to  become  a  reality  and  an  object  of 
consciousness  and  experience.  It  will  be  seen  here- 
after that  together  with  this,  the  key-stone  of  the  arch, 
the  greater  part  and  the  most  specious  of  the  popular 
arguments  in  favor  of  universal  suffrage,  mil  in  and 
are  crushed.  I  will  mention  one  only  at  present 
Major  Cartwright,  in  his  deduction  of  the  Rights  of 
the  Subject  from  Principles,  "  not  susceptible  of  proof 
being  self-evident — if  one  of  which  be  violated  all 
are  shaken,**  affirms  (Principle  98th;  though  the 
greater  part  indeed  are  moral  aphorisms,  or  blank 
assertions,  not  scientific  principles)  "that  a  power 
which  ought  never  to  be  used  ought  never  to  exist"* 
Again  he  affirms  that M  Laws  to  bind  all  most  be  as- 
sented to  by  all,  and  consequently  every  man,  area 
the  poorest,  has  an  equal  right  to  suffrage :**  and  tho 
for  an  additional  reason,  because  "  all  without  excep- 
tion are  capable  of  feeling  happiness  or  misery,  ac- 
cordingly as  they  are  well  or  ill-governed"  But  an 
they  not  then  capable  of  feeling  happiness  or  misery 
according  as  they  do  or  do  not  possess  the  means  of  s 
comfortable  subsistence  ?  and  who  is  the  judge,  what 
is  a  comfortable  subsistence,  but  the  man  himself? 
Might  not  then,  on  the  same  or  equivalent  principles, 
a  Leveller  construct  a  right  to  equal  property  ?  The 
inhabitants  of  this  country  without  property  form, 
doubtless,  a  great  majority :  each  of  these  has  a  right 
to  a  suffrage,  and  the  richest  man  to  no  more :  and  the 
object  of  this  suffrage  is,  that  each  individual  mar 
secure  himself  a  true  efficient  Representative  of  ha 
Will.  Here  then  is  a  legal  power  of  abolishing  or 
equalizing  property :  and  according  to  himself,  a 
power  which  ought  never  to  be  used  ought  not  to 
exist. 

Therefore,  unless  he  carries  his  system  to  the 
whole  length  of  common  labor  and  common  posses- 
sion, a  right  to  universal  suffrage  cannot  exi»t ;  but  if 
not  to  universal  suffrage,  there  can  exist  no  natural 
right  to  suffrage  at  all.  In  whatever  way  he  would 
obviate   this  objection,   he    must   admit   exjtedimct 

|  founded  on  exjterience  and  particular  circumstances 
which  will  vary  in  every  different  nntion.  and  in  the 
same  nation  at  different  times,  as  the  maxim  of  all 
Legislation  and  the  ground  of  all  Legislative  Power. 

!  For  his  universal  principles,  as  far  as  they  are  princi- 
ples and  universal,  necessarily  supple  uniform  and 
perfect  subjects,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Id*-as 
of  pure  Oometry  and  (I  trust)  in  the  IZralitits  of 
Heaven,  but  never,  never  in  creatures  of  flesh  and 
blood. 
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ESSAY  I.» 

PHE  ERRORS  OF  PARTY  SPIRIT:  OR 
EXTREMES  MEET. 


it  waa  no  wonder  if  some  Rood  and  innocent  meo,  es- 
Hy  such  as  be  (Lifktfoat)  who  waa  generally  more 
nroed  about  wbat  was  done  in  Judea  many  centuries 
than  wbat  waa  transacted  in  bis  own  time  in  his  own 
ry— it  is  no  wonder  if  some  such  were  for  a  while 
»  away  to  tbe  approval  of  opinions  which  they  after 
sedate  reflection  dirowned.  Yet  his  innocency  from 
elf  interest  or  design,  together  with  his  learning,  se- 
him  from  tbe  extraTacnnoies  of  demagogues,  tbe  peo- 

oracles." LIGHTFOOTS  Works,  Publisher's 

ice  to  the  Reader. 


ve  never  seen  Major  Cartwright,  much  less  en- 
e   honor  of  bis  acquaintance;  but  I  know 
i  of  his  character  from  the  testimony  of  others 
>m  his  own  writings,  to  respect  his  talents,  and 
the  purity  of  his  motives.    I  am  fully  per- 
I,  that  there  are  few  better  men,  few  more  fer- 
»r  disinterested  adherents  of  their  country  or 
vs  of  their  country,  of  whatsoever  things  are 
of  whatsoever  things  are  honorable !  It  would 
e  great  pain  should  I  be  supposed  to  have  in- 
»d,  disrespectfully,  a  name,  which  from  my 
outh  1  never  heard  mentioned  without  a  feel- 
iflectionate  admiration.    I  have  indeed  quoted 
lis  venerable  patriot,  as  from  the  most  respect- 
rig  lis  h  advocate  for  the  Theory  which  derives 
hts  of  government,  and  the  duties  of  obedi- 
>  it,  eiclusively  from  principles  of  pure  Rea- 
t   was  of  consequence  to  my  cause  that  I 
not  be  thought  to  have  been  waging  war 
a  straw  image  of  my  own  setting  up,  or  even 
a  foreign  idol  that  had  neither  worshippers 
vocatee  in  our  own  country ;  and  it  was  not 
r  object  to  keep  my  discussion  aloof  from  those 
*,  which  more  unpopular  names  might  have 
1  therefore  introduce  the  name  of  Cart- 
,  as  I  had  previously  done  that  of  Luther,  in 
o  give  every  fair  advantage  to  a  theory,  which 
fht  it  of  importance  to  confute ;  and  as  an  in- 
thnt  though  the  system  might  be  made  tempt* 
he  Vulgar,  yet  that,  taken  unmixed  and  entire, 
chiefly  fascinating  for  lofty  and  imaginative 
who  mistook  their  own  virtues  and  powers  for 
.-rage  character  of  men  in  general. 


h  this  Essay  commences  the  second  volume  of  the 
«it  it  ion  of  The  Friend,  to  which  the  following  quo- 
prvfixed  as  a  motto  : 

n*,  roehercule  foref,  omnia  urbis  alicuju*  sdiftcia  di- 
rt hoc  solum  ut,  iisdem  pottea  meliori  ordine  et  forma 
i.  ejus  plates;  pulchiores  evaderent.  At  certe  non  in* 
»t  dorainura  uoius  domus  ad  illnm  drstruendam  adhor- 
cjus  toco  meliorem  aedificet.  Immo  stepe  mulli  hoc 
o-runter  netnpe  cum  ados  habent  vetustate  jam  fntis* 
tcI  qua  inrtrmis  fundamentis  superstructo  ruinam 
j. CARTES1U9  de  Metkodo. 
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Neither  by  fair  statements  nor  by  fair  reasoning, 
should  I  ever  give  offence  to  Major  Cartwright  him- 
self, nor  to  his  judicious  friends.    If  I  am  in  danger 
of  offending  them,  it  must  arise  from  one  or  other  of 
two  causes;  either  that  I  have  falsely  represented  his 
principles,  or  his  motives  and  the  tendency  of  his 
writings.    In  the  book  from  which  I  quoted  ; '  The 
People's  Barrier  against  undue  Influence,  Ac."  the 
only  one  of  Major  Cartwright's  which  I  possess)  I  am 
conscious  that  there  are  six  foundations  stated  of  con- 
stitutional Government    Therefore,  it  may  be  urged, 
the  Author  cannot  be  justly  classed  with  those  who 
deduce  our  social  Rights  and  correlative  Duties  ei- 
clusively from  principles  of  pure  Reason,  or  unavoid- 
able conclusions  from  such.    My  answer  is  ready. 
Of  these  six  foundations  three  are  but  different  words 
for  one  and  the  same,  viz.  the  Law  of  Reason,  tbe 
Law  of  God,  and  first  Principles :  and  the  three  that 
remain  cannot  be  taken  as  different,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  afterwards  affirmed  to  be  of  no  validity  except  as 
for  as  they  are  evidently  deduced  from  the  former  ; 
that  is,  from  the  Principles  implanted  by  God  in  the 
universal  Reason  of  man.    These  three  latter  foun- 
dations are,  the  general  customs  of  the  realm,  parti- 
cular  customs,  and  acts  of  Parliament    It  might  be 
supposed  that  the  Author  had  not  used  his  terms  in 
the  precise  and  single  sense  in  which  they  are  defined 
in  my  former  Essay :  and  that  self-evident  Principles 
may  be  meant  to  include  the  dictates  of  manifest 
Expedience,  the  Inductions  of  the  Understanding  as 
well  as  the  Prescripts  of  the  pure  Reason.    But  no ! 
Major  Cartwright  has  guarded  against  the  possibility 
of  this  interpretation,  and  has  expressed  himself  as  de- 
cisively, and  with  as  much  warmth,  against  founding 
Governments  on  grounds  of  Expedience,  as  the  Edi- 
tor of  The  Friend  has  done  against  founding  Morality 
on  the  same.    Euclid  himself  could  not  have  defined 
his  words  more  sternly  within  the  limit  of  pure  Sci- 
ence: For  instance,  see  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  and  4th  pri- 
mary Rules.    "  A  Principle  is  a  manifest  and  simple 
proposition  comprehending  a  certain  Truth.    Princi- 
ples are  the  proof  of  every  thing :  but  are  not  sus- 
ceptible of  external  proof,  being  self-evident    If  one 
Principle  be  violated,  all  are  shaken.    Against  him, 
who  denies  Principles,  all  dispute  is  useless,  and  rea- 
son unintelligible,  or  disallowed,  so  far  as  he  denies 
them.    The  Laws  of  Nature  are  immutable."    Nei- 
ther could  Rousseau  himself  (or  his  predecessors,  the 
fifth-Monarchy  Men)  have  more  nakedly  or  emphati- 
cally identified  the  foundations  of  government  in  the 
concrete  with  I  hose  of  religion  aixl  morality  in  the 
abstract:  see  Major  Cartwright's  Primary  Rules  from 
31  to  39,  and  from  44  to  83.    In  these  it  is  affirmed  : 
that  the  legislative  Rights  of  Every  Citizen  are  in- 
herent in  his  nature;  that  being  natural  Rights  they 
must  be  equal  in  all  men ;  that  a  natural  right  is  that 
right  which  a  Citizen  claims  as  being  a  Man*  and 
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that  it  hath  no  other  foundation  but  his  Personality  or 
Reason ;  that  Property  can  neither  increase  or  modify 
any  legislative  Right;  that  every  one  Man,  however 
rich,  to  have  any  more  than  one  Vote,  is  against  na- 
tural Justice,  and  an  evil  measure ;  that  it  is  better 
for  a  nation  to  endure  all  adversities,  than  to  assent 
to  one  evil  measure ;  that  to  be  free  is  to  be  governed 
by  Laws,  to  which  we  have  ourselves  assented,  either 
in  Person  or  by  Representatives,  for  whose  election 
we  have  actually  voted ;  that  all  not  having  a  right 
of  Suffrage  are  Slaves,  and  that  a  vast  majority  of 
the  People  of  Great  Britain  are  Slaves !  To  prove 
the  total  coincidence  of  Major  Cartwright's  Theory 
with  that  which  I  have  staled  (and  I  trust  confuted) 
in  the  preceding  Number,  it  only  remains  for  me  to 
prove,  that  the  former,  equally  with  the  latter,  con- 
founds the  sufficiency  of  the  conscience  to  make 
every  person  a  moral  and  amenable  Being,  with  the 
sufficiency  of  judgment  and  experience  requisite  to 
the  exercise  of  political  Right  A  single  quotation 
will  place  this  out  af  all  doubt,  which  from  its  length 
1  shall  insert  in  a  Note.* 

Great  stress,  indeed,  is  laid  on  the  authority  of  our 
ancient  Laws,  both  in  this  and  the  other  works  of  our 
patriotic  author;  and  whatever  his  system  may  be,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  feel,  that  the  author  himself  pos- 
sesses the  heart  of  a  genuine  Englishman.  But  still 
hit  system  can  neither  be  changed  nor  modified  by 
these  appeals :  for  among  the  primary  maxims,  which 
form  the  ground-work  of  it,  we  are  informed  not  only 

*  "  Bat  the  equality  (observe,  that  Major  Cnrtwiight  ii  here 
speaking  of  the  natural  right  to  universal  Suffrage  and  con- 
sequently of  the  universal  runt  of  eligibility,  as  well  as  of 
election,  independent  of  character  or  property)— the  equality 
and  dignity  of  human  nature  in  all  men,  whether  rich  or  poor, 
is  placed  in  the  highest  point  of  viow  by  St.  Paul,  when  he 
reprehends  the  Corinthian  believers  for  their  litigations  one 
with  another,  in  the  Courts  of  Law  where  unlx-licvers  pre- 
sided ;  and  as  an  argument  of  the  competency  of  all  mm  to 
judge  for  themselves,  he  alludes  to  that  elevation  in  th»  king- 
dom of  heaven  which  is  promised  to  every  nmn  who  shall  be 
virtuous,  in  the  language  of  that  time,  a  Saint.  Do  ye  not 
know,'  says  he, '  that  the  Saints  shall  judge  the  world  7  And 
if  the  world  shall  be  judged  by  you.  aie  ye  unworthy  to 
judge  the  smallest  matters  ?  Know  ye  not  that  ye  ehnll  judge 
the  angels  1  How  much  more  thine: s  that  pertain  to  this 
life?'  If  after  such  authorities,  such  manifestations  of  Uuth 
as  these,  any  Christian,  through  those  prejudices  which  are 
the  effects  of  long  habits  of  injustice  and  oppression,  and  roach 
us  to  '  despise  the  poor,'  shnll  still  think  it  rinht  to  exclude 
that  part  of  the  commonalty,  contutiiu  of  '  Tradesnv.n,  Ar- 
tificers, and  Laborers,'  or  any  of  them,  from  voiinp  in  elec- 
tions of  members  to  serve  in  parliament,  I  muni  sincerely 
lament  such  a  persuasion  as  a  in'mfortune  both  to  himself  and 
his  country.  And  if  any  man,  (not  having  given  himwlf  the 
trouble  to  consider  whether  or  not  the  Scripture  bo  an  au'hor- 
ity,  but  who,  nevertheless,  is  a  friend  to  the  rights  of  mankind)  ' 
upon  grounds  of  mero  prudence,  policy,  or  expediency,  shall  ! 
think  it  advisable  to  go  ngninst  the  whole  current  of  our  con-  j 
stitutional  and  law  maxims,  by  which  it  is  ttlf-ccident  that  i 
every  man,  as  being  a  man,  is  created  free,  born  to  freedom, 
and,  without  it,  a  Thing,  a  Slave,  a  lieast ;  and  shall  contend 
for  drawing  a  lino  of  exclusion  at  freeholders  of  forty  pounds 
a  year,  or  forty  shillings  a  year,  or  havsc-hollers,  or  pot- 
boilers, so  that  all  who  are  below  that  line  shnll  not  have  a 
vote  in  the  election  of  a  legislative  guardian, — which  is  taking 
from  a  citizen  the  power  even  of  solf- preservation,— such  a 
man.  I  venture  to  pay,  is  bolder  than  he  who  wrestled  with  the 
angel;  for  ho  wrestles  with  God  himself,  who  established 
those  principles  in  the  eternal  laics  of  nature,  never  to  be 
violated  by  any  of  his  Creatures." 


that  Law  in  the  abstract  is  the  perfection  of  Reason 
but  that  the  Law  of  God  and  the  Law  of  the  Land 
are  all  one !  What  ?  The  statutes  against  Witches  ( 
Or  those  bloody  Statutes  against  Papists,  the  abolition 
of  which  gave  rise  to  the  infamous  Riots  in  1780' 
Or  (in  the  author's  own  opinion)  the  Statutes  of  D* 
franchisement  and  for  making  Parliaments  septen- 
nial ? — Nay !  but  (Principle  28)  M  an  unjust  Law  is  do 
Law :"  and  (P.  22.)  against  the  Law  of  Reason  neither 
prescription,  statute,  nor  custom,  may  prevail ;  and  if 
any  such  be  brought  against  it,  they  be  not  prescrip- 
tions, statute,  nor  customs,  but  things  void :  and  (P. 
29)  "  What  the  Parliament  doth  shall  be hold t*  for 
naught,  whensoever  it  shall  enact  that  which  is  con- 
trary to  a  natural  Right!"  We  dare  not  suspect  s 
grave  writer  of  such  egregious  trifling,  as  to  mesa  no 
more  by  these  assertions,  than  that  what  is  wrong  is 
not  right ;  and  if  more  than  this  be  meant,  it  must  be 
that  the  subject  is  not  bound  to  obey  any  Act  of  Par- 
liament, which  according  to  his  own  conviction  en- 
trenches on  a  Principle  of  Natural  Right ;  which  na- 
tural Rights  are,  as  we  have  seen,  not  confined  to  the 
man  in  his  individual  capacity,  but  are  made  to  cno» 
fer  universal  legislative  privileges  on  every  subject 
of  every  stale,  and  of  the  extent  of  which  every  man 
is  competent  to  judge,  who  is  competent  to  be  the 
object  of  Law  at  all,  i.  e.  every  man  who  has  not  lost 
his  Reason. 

In  the  statement  of  his  principles  therefore.  I  hare 
not  misrepresented  Major  Cartwrigbx  Have  I  then 
endeavored  to  connect  public  odium  with  his  honored 
name,  by  arraigning  his  motives,  or  the  tendency  of 
his  Writings  ?  The  tendency  of  his  Writings,  in  ray 
inmost  conscience  I  believe  to  be  perfectly  harmle>s. 
and  I  dare  cite  them  in  confirmation  of  the  opiuioid 
which  it  was  the  object  of  my  introductory  Kssavs  :«> 
establish,  and  as  an  additional  proof,  that  no  go.*!  man 
communicating  what  he  believes  to  be  the  Truth  fir 
the  sake  of  Truth  and  according  to  the  rules  of  Con- 
science, will  be  found  to  have  acted  injuriously  to  the 
peace  or  interests  of  Society-  The  veneiable  State- 
Moralist  (for  this  is  his  true  character,  and  in  th  < 
title  is  conveyed  the  whole  error  of  his  system)  is  in- 
capable of  aiding  his  arguments  by  the  poignant  evn- 
diment  of  pergonal  slander,  incapable  of  appealing  it. 
the  envy  of  the  multitude  by  bitter  declamation 
against  the  follies  and  oppressions  of  the  lusher 
classes!  He  would  shrink  with  horror  from  the 
thought  of  adding  a  false  and  unnatural  influence  tj 
the  cause  of  Truth  and  Justice,  by  details  of  present 
calamity  or  immediate  stifle  ring,  fitted  to  excite  the 
fury  of  the  multitude,  or  by  promises  of  turniijc  the 
current  of  the  public  Revenue  into  tho  channel**  »! 
individual  Distress  and  Poverty,  so  as  to  brilie  tae 
populace  by  selfish  hopes !    It  does  not  belong  to  m»n 


t  I  mu6t  a?ain  remind  tho  Reader,  that  these  Essays  wer* 
written  October,  IP09.  If  Major  Cartwripht,  however,  no.-* 
then  acted  in  a  different  spirit,  and  tampered  pcrsonaMy  win 
the  dirttrei-ses.  ond  consequent  irritability  of  the  ljrnornnr.  t:>« 
inconsistency  is  his,  not  the  Author's.  If  what  1  then  S- 
lii-ved  and  avowed  should  now  nppcar  a  severe  satire  in  '<bf 
shape  of  a  false  prophecy,  any  shnroc  I  mijrbt  feel  for  myUck 
of  penetration  would  be  lost  in  tho  sincerity  of  my  ret; ret. 
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of  bis  character  to  delude  the  uninstructed  into  the 
belief  that  their  shortest  way  of  obtaining  the  good 
dungs  of  this  life,  is  to  commence  busy  Politicians, 
ioatoad  of  remaining  industrious  Laborers.  He 
knows,  and  acts  on  the  knowledge,  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  enlightened  Philanthropist  to  plead  for  the 
tbe  poor  and  ignorant,  not  to  them. 

No! — From  Works  written  and  published  under 
tbe  control  of  austere  principles,  and  at  the  impulse 
oft  lofly  and  generous  enthusiasm,  from  Works  ren- 
dered attractive  only  by  the  fervor  of  sincerity,  and 
imposing  only  by  the  Majesty  of  Plain  Dealing,  no 
danger  will  be  apprehended  by  a  wise  man,  no  of- 
fence received  by  a  good  man.    I  could  almost  ven- 
ture to  warrant  our  Patriot's  publications  innoxious, 
stood  the  single  circumstance  of  their  perfect  freedom 
from  pergonal  themes  in  this  age  op  personality, 
i  Ibis  age  of  literary  and  political  Gossiping,  when 
the  meanest  insects  are  worshipped  with  a  sort  of 
Egyptian  superstition,  if  only  the  brainless  head  be 
atoned  for  by  the  sting  of  personal  malignity  in  the 
tail ;  when  the  most  vapid  satires  have  become  the 
objects  of  a  keen  public  interest  purely  from  the 
number  of  contemporary  characters  named  in  the 
patch-work  Notes  (which  possess,  however,  the  com- 
parative  merit  of  being  more  poetical  than  the  Text,) 
and  because, to  increase  the  stimulus,  the  Author  has 
sagaciously  left  his  own  name  lor  whispers  and  con- 
jectures ! — In  an  age,  when  even  Sermons  are  pub- 
lished with  a  double  Appendix  stuffed  with  name* — 
to  a  generation  so  transformed  from  the  characteris- 
tic reserve  of  Britons,  that  from  tbe  ephemeral  sheet 
of  a  London  Newspaper  to  the  everlasting  Scotch 
Professorial  Quarto,  almost  every  publication  exhibits 
or  flutters  the  epidemic  distemper:  that  the  very 
M  Last  year's  Rebuses"  in  the  Lady's  Diary,  are  an- 
swered in  a  serious  Elegy  "On  my  Father's  Death" 
with  tho  name  and  habitat  of  the  elegiac  (Edipu* 
tiibacribcd: — and  u  other  ingenious  solutions  were 
likewise  given"  to  the  said  Rebuses — not,  as  heretofore, 
yy  Crito,  Philander,  A  B,  X  Y,  Ac.,  but  by  fifty  or 
fixty  plain  English  surnames  at  full  length,  with  their 
«veral  places  of  abode !    In  an  age,  when  a  bashful 
Pkilalethes  or  Phileleutkeros  is  as  rare  on  the  title- 
smgea  and  among  the  signatures  of  our  Magazines,  as 
i  real  name  used  to  be  in  the  days  of  our  shy  and 
lotice-ehunning  grandfathers !  When  (more  exquisite 
ban  all)  I  see  an  Eric  Poem  (Spirits  of  Man)  and 
if  seonides,  make  ready  to  welcome  your  new  com- 
wer  ?)  advertised  with  the  special  recommendation, 
hat  the  said  Epic  Poem  contains  more  than  a  hun- 
Ired  names  of  living  persons!     No  —  if  Works  as 
ibhnrrent.  as  those  of  Major  Cartwright,  from  all  un- 
worthy  provocatives  to  the  vanity,  the  envy,  and  the 
leltlsh  passions  of  mankind,  could  acquire  a  sufficient 
influence  on  the  public  mind  to  bo  mischievous,  the 
plans  proposed  in  his  pamphlets  would  cease  to  be 
altogether  visionary :  though  even  then  they  could 
not  ground  their  claims  to  actual  adoption  on  self-evi- 
dent principles  of  pure  Reason,  but  on  the  happy  ac- 
cident of  the  virtue  and  good  seitse  of  that  public, 
for  whose  suffrages  they  were  presented.     (Indeed 
with  Major  Cartwrighfs  plans  I  have  no  present 
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concern;   but  with   the   principles,  on  which  he 
grounds  the  obligations  to  adopt  them.) 

But  I  must  not  sacrifice  Truth  to  my  reverence  for 
individual  purity  of  intention.  The  tendency  of  one 
good  man's  writings  is  altogether  a  different  thing 
from  the  tendency  of  the  system  itself,  when  seasoned 
and  served  up  for  the  unreasoning  multitude,  as  it 
has  been  by  men  whose  names  I  would  not  honor  by 
writing  them  in  the  same  sentence  with  Major  Cart* 
wright's.  For  this  system  has  two  sides,  and  holds 
out  very  different  attractions  to  its  admirers  that  ad- 
vance towards  it  from  different  points  of  the  com- 
pass. It  possesses  qualities,  that  can  scarcely  fail  of 
winning  over  to  its  banners  a  numerous  host  of  shal- 
low heads  and  restless  tempers,  men  who  without 
learning  (or,  as  one  of  my  Friends  has  forcibly  ex- 
pressed it,  "  Strong  Book-mindedness")  live  as  alma- 
folks  on  the  opinions  of  their  contemporaries,  and  who, 
(well  pleased  to  exchange  the  humility  of  regret  for 
the  selfcomplacent  feelings  of  contempt)  reconcile 
themselves  to  the  san+culotterie  of  their  Ignorance, 
by  scoffing  at  the  useless  fox-brush  of  Pedantry.* 
The  attachment  of  this  numerous  class  is  owing  nei- 
ther to  the  solidity  and  depth  of  foundation  in  this 
theory,  or  to  the  strict  coherence  of  its  arguments; 
and  still  less  to  any  genuine  reverence  of  humanity 
in  the  abstract  The  physiocratic  system  promises 
to  deduce  all  things,  and  everything  relative  to  law 
and  government,  with  mathematical  exactness  and 
certainty,  from  a  few  individual  and  self-evident 
principles.  But  who  so  dull,  as  not  to  be  capable  of 
apprehending  a  simple  self-evident  principle,  and  of 
following  a  short  demonstration?  By  this  system, 
the  system,  as  its- admirers  were  wont  to  call  it,  even 
ns  they  named  the  writer  who  first  applied  it  in  sys- 
tematic detail  to  the  whole  constitution  and  adminis- 
tration of  civil  policy,  D.  Quesnoy  to  wit,  le  Docteur, 
or  Tire  Teacher  ;  by  this  system  the  observation  of 
Times,  Places,  relative  Bearings,  History,  national 
Customs  and  Character,  is  rendered  superfluous :  all, 
in  short,  which  according  to  the  common  notion  makes 
the  attainment  of  legislative  prudence  a  work  of  dif- 
ficulty and  long-continued  effort,  even  for  the  acutest 
and  most  comprehensive  minds.  The  cautious  hoi 
ancing  of  comparative  advantages,  the  painful  cal 
dilation  of  forces  and  counter-forces,  the  preparation 
of  circumstances,  the  lynx-eyed  watching  for  oppor- 
tunities, are  all  superseded ;  and  by  the  magic  ora- 
cles of  certain  axioms  and  definitions  it  is  revealed 
how  the  world  with  all  its  concerns  should  be  mech- 
anized, and  then  let  go  on  of  itself.    All  the  positive 


*  "  lie  {CharltB  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk)  knowing  that 
learning  hath  no  enemy  but  Ignonnce,  did  suspect  always 
tho  want  of  it  in  those  men  who  derided  tbe  habit  of  it  in 
othera:  liko  tho  Pot  in  tho  Fable,  who  being  without  a  Tail, 
would  porsuade  other*  to  rut  off*  theirs  as  a  burthen.  But  he 
liked  well  the  Philosnjdier's  division  of  men  into  three  ranka 
— aome  who  knew  good  and  were  willing  to  teach  othera ; 
these  he  said  were  like  Gods  among  men — othera  who  though 
they  knew  not  much  yet  wore  willing  to  learn :  the**  he  raid 
were  like  Men  among  Beasts— and  some  who  know  not  good 
and  yet  despised  auch  an  thould  teach  them;  thoee  be  es- 
teemed ai  Beasts  among  Men.'* 

hloy<T$  Stmts  WirthUs,  p.  A 
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Institutions  and  Regulations,  which  the  prudence  of 
our  ancestors  had  provided,  are  declared  to  be  erro- 
neous or  interested  perversions  of  the  natural  rela- 
tions of  man :  and  the  whole  is  delivered  over  to  the 
faculty,  which  all  men  possess  equally,  i.  e.  the  com- 
mon sense  or  universal  Reason.  The  science  of  Poli- 
tics, it  is  said,  is  but  the  application  of  the  common 
sense,  which  every  man  possesses,  to  a  subject  in 
which  every  man  is  concerned.  To  be  a  Musician, 
an  Orator,  a  Painter,  a  Poet,  an  Architect,  or  even  to 
be  a  good  Mechanist,  presupposes  Genius ;  to  be  an 
excellent  Artisan  or  Mechanic,  requires  more  than 
an  average  degree  of  Talent ;  but  to  be  a  legislator 
requires  nothing  but  common  Sense.  The  commonest 
numan  intellect  therefore  suffices  for  a  perfect  insight 
js  the  whole  science  of  civil  Polity,  and  qualifies  the 
possessor  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  constitution  and 
administration  of  his  own  country,  and  of  all  other 
nations.  This  must  needs  be  agreeable  tidings  to  the 
great  mass  of  mankind.  There  is  no  subject,  which 
men  in  general  like  better  to  harangue  on,  than  Poli- 
tics :  none,  the  deciding  on  which  more  flatters  the 
sense  of  self  importance.  For  as  to  what  Doctor 
Johnson  calls  plebeian  envy,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
mass  of  men  are  justly  chargeable  with  it  in  their 
political  feelingB ;  not  only  because  envy  is  seldom 
excited  except  by  definite  and  individual  objects,  but 
still  more  because  it  is  a  painful  passion,  and  not 
likely  to  co-exist  with  the  high  delight  and  self-com- 
placency with  which  the  harangues  on  States  and 
Statesmen,  Princes  and  Generals,  are  made  and  lis- 
tened to  in  ale-house  circles  or  promiscuous  public 
meetings.  A  certain  portion  of  this  is  not  merely  de- 
sirable, but  necessary  in  a  free  country.  Heaven 
forbid!  that  the  most  ignorant  of  my  countrymen 
should  be  deprived  of  a  subject  so  well  fitted  to 


impart 


Ad  hour's  importance  to  tbe  poor  man's  heart !" 
But  a  system  which  not  only  flatters  the  pride  and 
vanity  of  men,  but  which  in  so  plausible  and  intelli- 
gible a  manner  persuades  them,  not  that  this  is  wrong 
and  that  thai  ought  to  have  been  managed  otherwise ; 
or  that  Mr.  X.  is  worth  a  hundred  of  Mr.  Y.  as  a  Min- 
ister or  Parliament  Man,  &c.  &c. ;  but  that  all  is 
wrong  and  mistaken,  nay,  all  most  unjust  and  wick- 
ed, and  that  every  man  is  competent,  and  in  contempt 
of  all  rank  and  property,  on  the  mere  title  of  his  Per- 
sonality, possesses  the  Right,  and  is  under  the  most 
solemn  moral  obligation,  to  give  a  helping  hand  to- 
ward overthrowing  it :  this  confusion  of  political  with 
religious  claims,  this  transfer  of  the  rights  of  Religion 
disjoined  from  the  austere  duties  of  self-denial,  with 
which  religious  rights  exercised  in  their  proper  sphere 
cannot  fail  to  be  accompanied ;  and  not  only  disjoin- 
ed from  self-restraint,  but  united  with  the  indulgence 
of  those  passions  (self-will,  love  of  power,  &c.,)  which 
it  is  the  principal  aim  and  hardest  task  of  Religion  to 
correct  and  restrain — thi*.  I  say,  is  altogether  differ- 
ent from  the  Village  Politic*  of  yore,  and  may  be 
pronounced  alarming  and  of  dangerous  tendency  by 
the  boldest  Advocates  of  Reform  not  less  consistently 
than  the  most  timid  cschewere  of  popular  disturbance. 
Still,  however,  the  system  hud  its  golden  side  for 


the  noblest  minds:  and  I  should  act  the  part  of  t 
coward,  if  I  disguised  my  convictions,  that  the  erron 
of  the  Aristocratic  party  were  full  as  gross,  and  Jar 
less  excusable.     Instead  of  contenting  themselves 
with  opposing  the  real  blessings  of  English  law  to  the 
splendid  promisee  of  untried  theory ,  too  large  a  part 
of  those,  who  called  themselves  AnH-Jacobins,  did  sH 
in  their  power  to  suspend  those  blessings ;  and  that 
furnished  new  arguments  to  the  advocates  of  innova- 
tion, when  they  should  have  been  anrwering  the  old 
ones.    The  most  prudent,  as  well  as  the  most  honest 
mode  of  defending  the  existing  arrangements,  would 
have  been,  to  have  candidly  admitted  what  could  not 
with  truth  be  denied,  and  then  to  have  shown  that 
though  the  things  complained  of  went  evils,  they 
were  necessary  evils;  or  if  they  were  removable,  yet 
that  the  consequences  of  the  heroic  medicines  recom- 
mended by  the  Revolutionists  would  be  far  more 
dreadful  than  the  disease.    Now  either  tbe  one  or 
the  other  point,  by  the  double  aid  of  History  and  s 
sound  Philosophy,  they  might  have  established  with 
a  certainty  little  short  of  demonstration,  and  with  such 
colors  and  illustrations  as  would  have  taken  stronc 
hold  of  the  very  feelingB  which  had  attached  to  the 
democratic  system  all  the  good  and  valuable  men  of 
the  party.    But  instead  of  this  they  precluded  the 
possibility  of  being  listened  to  even  by  the  gentlest 
and  most  ingenuous  among  the  friends  of  the  French 
Revolution,  denying  or  attempting  to  palliate  facts, 
that  were  equally  notorious  and  unjustifiable,  and 
supplying  the  lack  of  brain  by  an  overflow  of  gill. 
While  they  lamented  with  tragic  outcries  the  injured 
Monarch  and  the  exiled  Noble,  they  displayed  the 
most  disgusting  insensibility  to  the  privations,  suffer- 
ings, and  manifold  oppressions  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  Continental  population,  and  a  blindness  or  cal- 
lousness still  more  offensive  to  the  crimes*  and  unut- 
terable abominations  of  their  oppressors.    Not  only 
was  the  Bastilc  justified,  but  the  Spanish  Inquisition 
itself— and  this  in  a  pamphlet  passionately  extolled 
and  industriously  circulated  by  the  adherents  of  the 
then  ministry.    Thus,  and  by  their  infatuated  pane- 
gyrics on  the  former  state  of  France,  they  played  into 
the  hands  of  their  worst  and  most  dangerous  antago- 
nists.   In  confounding  the  conditions  of  the  English 
and  the  French  peasantry,  and  in  quoting  the  author- 
ities of  Milton,  Sidney,  and  their  immortal  compeers, 
as  applicable  to  the  present  times  and  the  existing  go- 
vernment, the  Demagogues  appeared  to  talk  only  the 
same  language  as  the  Anti-jacobins  themselves  em- 
ployed.   For  if  the  vilest  calumnies  of  obsolete  hie- 
ot8  were  applied  against  these  great  men  by  the  on* 
party,  with  equal  plausibility  might  their  authorities 
be  adduced,  and  their  arguments  for  increasing  the 
power  of  the  people  be  re-applied  to  the  existing  p>- 
vernmenU  by  the  other.    If  the  most  disgusting  forms 
of  despotism  were  spoken  of  by  the  one  in  the  same 
respectful  language  as  the  executive  power  of  on 


*  I  do  not  mean  tbe  Sovereigns,  but  the  ok)  Nobility  of  ho'h 
Germany  and  France.  The  extravagantly  fnl*e  and  flat'em* 
picture,  which  Burke  Rave  of  the  French  Nobility  and  Hier- 
archy, hat  alway?  appeared  to  me  tho  greatest  defect  of  hfe* 
io  so  many  respect*,  invaluable  Work. 
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ctb  country,  what  wonder  if  the  irritated  partisans 
)f  the  other  were  able  to  impose  on  the  populace  the 
mverse  of  the  proposition,  and  to  confound  the  exe- 
ttttive  branch  of  the  English  sovereignty  with  the 
of  leas  happy  lands?  The  first  duty  of  a 
advocate  is  to  convince  his  opponents,  that  he 
understands  their  arguments  and  sympathizes  with 
their  just  feelingB.  But  instead  of  mis,  these  pretend- 
ed Constitutionalists  recurred  to  the  language  of  in* 
mlt,  and  to  measures  of  persecution.  In  order  to  op- 
pose) Jacobinism,  they  imitated  it  in  its  worst  features ; 
in  personal  slander,  in  illegal  violence,  and  even  in 
the  thirst  for  blood.  They  justified  the  corruptions 
of  the  state  in  the  same  spirit  of  sophistry,  by  the 
▼ague  arguments  of  general  Reason,  and  the 
disregard  of  ancient  ordinances  and  established 
with  which  the  state  itself  had  been  attack- 
ed by  the  Jacobins.  The  wages  of  state-dependence 
wore  represented  as  sacred  as  the  property  won  by 
industry  or  derived  from  a  long  line  of  ancestors. 

It  was,  indeed,  evident  to  thinking  men,  that  both 
parties  were  playing  the  same  game  with  different 
counters.  If  the  Jacobins  ran  wild  with  the  Rights 
of  Man,  and  the  abstract  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
their  antagonists  new  off  as  extravagantly  from  the 
sober  good  sense  of  our  forefathers,  and  idolized  as 
■ore  an  abstraction  in  the  Rights  of  Sovereigns. 
Nor  was  this  confined  to  Sovereigns.  They  defend- 
ed the  exemptions  and  privileges  of  all  privileged 
orders  on  the  presumption  of  their  inalienable  right 
to  them,  however  inexpedient  they  might  have  been 
bond,  as  universally  and  abstractly  as  if  these  privi- 
egeo  had  been  decreed  by  the  Supreme  Wisdom, 
osiead  of  being  the  offspring  of  chance  or  violence, 
r  the  inventions  of  human  prudence.  Thus,  while 
toy  deemed  themselves  defending,  they  were  in 
BoJity  blackening  and  degrading  the  uninjurious  and 
sjeftil  privileges  of  our  English  nobility,  which 
bsuik  Heaven !)  rest  on  nobler  and  securer  grounds. 
'ho*  too,  the  necessity  of  compensations  for  de- 
ironed  princes  was  affirmed  as  familiarly,  as  if 
iogdoms  had  been  private  estates:  and  no  more 
(^approbation  was  expressed  at  the  transfer  of  five 
r  ten  millions  of  men  from  one  proprietor  to  another, 
isui  of  as  many  score  head  of  cattle.  This  most  de- 
railing and  superannuated  superstition,  or  rather 
lis  ghost  of  a  defunct  absurdity  raised  up  by  the 
ecromancy  of  a  violent  re-action  (such  as  the  ex- 
•eroe  of  one  system  is  sure  to  occasion  in  the  ad- 
erents  of  its  opposite)  was  more  than  once  allowed 
>  regulate  our  measures  in  the  conduct  of  a  war  on 
rhich  the  independence  of  the  British  empire  and 
te  progressive  civilization  of  all  mankind  depended. 
could  mention  possessions  of  paramount  and  indis- 
eneable  importance  to  first-rate  national  interests, 
he  nominal  sovereign  of  which  had  delivered  up  all 
lis)  sea-ports  and  strong-holds  to  the  French,  and 
nuintained  a  French  army  in  his  dominions,  and  had 
herefore,  by  the  law  of  nations,  made  his  territories 
"rench  dependencies— which  possessions  were  not  to 
■jm  touched,  though  the  natural  inhabitants  were 
mgar  to  place  themselves  under  our  permanent  pro- 
tection—and  why  t— They  were  the  property  of  the 


king  of !    All  the  grandeur  and  majesty  of  the 

law  of  nations,  which  taught  our  ancestors  to  distin- 
guish between  a  European  sovereign  and  the  miser- 
able despots  of  oriental  barbarism,  and  to  consider 
the  former  as  the  representative  of  the  nation  which 
ho  governed,  and  as  inextricably  connected  with  its 
fortunes  as  Sovereign,  were  merged  in  the  basest 
personality.  Instead  of  the  interest  of  mighty  nations, 
it  seemed  as  if  a  mere  law-suit  were  carrying  on  be- 
tween John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe !  The  happiness 
of  millions  was  light  in  the  balance,  weighed  against 
a  theatric  compassion  for  one  individual  and  his  fam- 
ily, who,  (I  speak  from  facts  that  J  myself  know) 
|  if  they  feared  the  French  more,  hated  us  worse, 
j  Though  the  restoration  of  good  sense  commenced 
during  the  interval  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  yet  it 
was  not  till  the  Spanish  insurrection  that  Englishmen 
of  all  parties  recurred,  in  toto,  to  the  old  English 
principles,  and  spoke  of  their  Hampdens,  Sidneys, 
and  Miitons,  with  the  old  enthusiasm.  During  the 
last  war,  an  acquaintance  of  mine  (least  of  all  a  po- 
litical zealot)  had  tkriatened  a  vessel  which  he  had 
just  built— The  Liberty  ;  and  was  seriously  admon- 
ished by  his  aristocratic  friends  to  change  it  for  some 
other  name.  What?  replied  the  owner  very  inno- 
cently—should I  call  it  The  Freedom?  That  fit 
was  replied)  would  be  for  better,  as  people  might 
then  think  only  of  Freedom  of  Trade;  Whereas 
Liberty  has  &  Jacobinical  sound  with  it  ?  Alas !  (and 
this  is  an  observation  of  Sir  J.  Denham  and  of  Burke) 
is  there  no  medium  between  an  ague-fit  and  a  fren- 
zy-fever. 

I  have  said  that  to  withstand  the  arguments  of  the 
lawless,  the  Anti-jacobins  proposed  to  suspend  the 
Law,  and  by  the  interposition  of  a  particular  statute 
to  eclipse  the  blessed  light  of  the  universal  Sun,  that 
spies  and  informers  might  tyrannize  and  escape  in 
the  ominous  darkness.  Oh !  if  these  mistaken  men, 
intoxicated  with  alarm  and  bewildered  by  that  panic 
of  property,  which  they  themselves  were  the  chief 
agents  in  exciting,  had  ever  lived  in  a  country  where 
there  was  indeed  a  general  disposition  to  change  and 
rebellion !  Had  they  ever  travelled  through  Sicily, 
or  through  France  at  the  first  coming  on  of  the 
Revolution,  or  even,  alas!  through  too  many  of  the 
provinces  of  a  sister- island,  they  could  not  but  have 
shrunk  from  their  own  declarations  concerning  the 
state  of  feeling  and  opinion  at  that  time  predominant 
throughout  Great  Britain.  There  was  a  time  (Heaven 
grant  that  that  time  may  have  passed  by)  when  by 
crossing  a  narrow  strait  they  might  have  leamt  the 
true  symptoms  of  approaching  danger,  and  have  se- 
cured themselves  from  mistaking  the  meetings  and 
idle  rant  of  such  sedition  as  shrunk  appalled  from  the 
sight  of  a  constable,  for  the  dire  murmuring  ond 
strange  consternation  which  precede  the  storm  or 
earthquake  of  national  discord.  IVot  only  in  Coffee- 
houses and  public  Theatres,  but  even  at  the  tnbles 
of  the  wealthy,  they  would  have  heard  the  advocates 
of  existing  Government  defend  their  cause  in  the 
!  language  and  with  the  tone  of  men,  who  are  con 
1  scious  that  they  are  in  a  minority.  But  in  England, 
when  the  alarm  was  at  the  highest,  there  was  not  a 
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city,  no,  not  a  town  in  which  ■  man  suspected  of 
holding  democratic  principles  could  move  abroad 
without  receiving  some  unpleasant  proof  of  the 
haired  in  which  hi)  supposed  opinions  wore  held  by 
(he  ureal  majority  of  Ihc  people:  and  the  only  in- 
(iiincen  of  popular  eicess  and  indignation  wore  on 
i'ii-  ride  of  the  Government  and  the  Km  a  Wished 
Church.  Bui  why  need  I  appeal  la  their  invidious 
( "jc:s  '  Turn  over  the  pages  of  lliatory,  and  seek  for 
a  "incle  instance  of  a  revolution  having  bet  ~ 
ed  without  the  concurrence  of  either  the  Jinbles.  or 
.he  KcclefiatlicK.  or  the  moneyed  tlimw,  in  any 
country  in  which  the  influences  of  property  had  ever 
»r-n  predominant,  and  where  (bo  inlereaU  of  the 
proprietor!  were  interlinked  !  Examine  the  revolu- 
tinn of  the  Belgic  province!  under  Philip  the  Second; 
the  civil  wan  of  France  in  the  preceding  generation, 
the  hiatory  of  [In  American  revolution,  or  the  yet 
more  recent  event*  in  Sweden  and  Spain ;  and  il 
* il)  be  atBTte'y  possible  mil  to  pen-rive,  that  in  Eng- 
land, from  1731  to  the  peace  of  Amiens,  there  were 
neither  tendencies  to  confederacy  nor  actual  confed- 
eracies, against  which  the  eiating  Laws  bad  not 
presided  boih  mfficiani  safeguards  and  an  ample 
piinubmettl.  Rut  olsa!  the  panic  of  property  had 
been  struck  in  the  fim  instance  ibr  parry  purposes: 
and  when  it  became  genera),  iis  propagators  caught 

even  as  our  bulls  in  Burrowdnlc  ■otnotimea  run  mad 
with  the  echo  of  their  own  bellowing.    The  couse- 

cemrated  to  a  monster  which  could  not  survive  the 
convulsions  in  which  it  hod  been  brought  forth,  even 
the  enlightened  Bill  I  ■  himself  too  often  talking  and 
reasoning  as  if  a  pcrpotual  and  organised  anarchy  hod 
been  a  poanble  thine?  Thin  while  wo  were  warring 
ngoinat  French  doctrines,  we  look  little  heed  whether 
the  means  by  which  we  had  aitcroptcd  to  overthrow 


the  activities  of  Industry,  tlue  eecuntt  of  Liie 
Property,  the  peaceful  energies  of  Gesra  and  □ 
fold  Talent,  the  development  of  muni  nrti.pi. 
the  independence  and  dignity  of  the  nauoa  s,  ;a 
lotions  In  foreign  power* :  and  thai  ncttber  then 
Liberty  itself  could  subsist  in  a  country  » lam. 
ils  soils,  so  lung  inhabited  and  ao  fullv  p«[M-: 
Greal  Britain,  without  difference  of  ranks  aid  * 
out  law*  which  recognized   end  protected  the? 

!  leges  of  each.  Bui  insicodof  ihu*  winning  theta  b 
from  the  snore,  they  too  often  drove  thru  iau  3 

j  angry  uontumeliea,  which  being;  in  rjunrndicIkA  t 
each  other  could  only  eicite  contempt  for  that : 
uttered  Ihem.  To  prove  the  (oily  of  fte  :.pt..,i» 
they  were  represented  as  the  crude  armor: 
lledeed  wit  ond  school-boy  statesmen;  but  r 
horrencewns  to  beeipressed.  the  self-same  oidr.T. 
achool-boy*  were  invested  with  all  the  atict^is 
brooding  conspiracy  and  hoary-headed  treosuD-  . 
n  soMenre  of  slwolntr  reprobation  was  pane? 

equalized  to  the  mysterious  sin  in  Scripture,  mi* 
some  inexplicable  manner  deludes,  not  aalfB 
hut  oven  repentance.  It  became  the  «:-,:.:■-■■ 
ihe  pany,  -onci  s  Jacobin.  ,ith;  <  in  • 
And  wherefore  r*  (We  will  suppose  lim  .  - 
ntkcd  by  an  individual,  who  in  bis  youth  -i  -v 
manhood  had  been  enamoured  of  ■  syataaa.  shir*  h 


once  with  all  the  light  and  colours  of 
and  with  all  Ibe  warmth  of  wide  relic 
and  who,  overlooking  its  ideal  ease  nee, 
of  actually  building  a  Government  on  p 
natural  rights  alone.)     And  wherefore  I 

delect  it  wilh?  Is  it  productive  of  all  raramsai. 
horrors,  and  have  we  no  natural  humanity  to  oast 
lum  uway  with  indignation  and  loathing  ft"*  ' 
Uproar  and  coufuuon,  insecurity  of  penw  mi 
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expect  unwisely  ?  It  it,  became  it  deceive*  the  mind 
in  to  purest  and  most  flexible  period  f  Is  it,  because 
it  is  an  error,  that  every  day's  experience  aids  to  de- 
tect ?  An  error  against  which  all  history  is  full  of 
warning  examples  ?  Or  is  it  because  the  experiment 
has  been  tried  before  our  eyes  and  the  error  made 
palpable? 

From  what  source  are  we  to  derive  this  strange 
phenomenon,  that  the  young  and  the  enthusiastic, 
who.  as  our  daily  experience  informs  us,  are  deceived 
in  their  religious  antipathies,  and  grow  wiser;  in  their 
friendships,  and  grow  wiser;  in  their  modes  of  plea- 
sure, and  grow  wiser;  should,  if  once  deceived  in  a 
question  of  abstract  politics,  cling  to  the  error  for  ever 
and  ever?  And  this  too,  although  in  addition  to  the 
natural  growth  of  judgment  and  information  with  in- 
crease of  years,  they  live  in  the  age  in  which  the  te- 
nets have  been  acted  upon ;  and  though  the  conse- 
quences have  been  such,  that  every  good  man's  heart 
sickens,  and  his  head  turns  giddy  at  the  retrospect 


ESSAY  II. 


Troth  I  pursued,  as  Fancy  sketeb'd  the  way, 
And  wiser  men  than  I  went  worse  astray.       M88. 


I  was  never  myself,  at  any  period  of  my  life,  a  con- 
vert to  the  system.  From  my  earliest  manhood,  it 
was  an  axiom  in  Politics  with  me,  that  In  every  coun- 
try where  property  prevailed,  property  must  be  the 
grand  basis  of  the  government;  and  that  that  govern- 
ment was  the  best,  in  which  the  power  or  political 
influence  of  the  individual  was  in  proportion  to  his 
property,  provided  that  the  free  circulation  of  proper- 
ty was  not  impeded  by  any  positive  laws  or  customs, 
nor  the  tendency  of  wealth  to  accumulate  in  abiding 
masses  unduly  encouraged.  I  perceived,  that  if  the 
people  at  large  were  neither  ignorant  nor  immoral, 
there  could  be  no  motive  for  a  sudden  and  violent 
change  of  government;  and  if  they  were,  there 
could  be  no  hope  but  of  a  change  for  the  worse. 
"  The  Temple  of  Despotism,  like  that  of  the  Mexican 
God,  would  be  rebuilt  with  human  skulls,  and  more 
firmly,  though  in  a  different  architecture."*  Thanks 
to  the  excellent  education  which  I  had  received,  my 
reason  was  too  dear  not  to  draw  this  "  circle  of  pow- 
er*' round  me,  and  my  spirit  too  honest  to  attempt  to 
break  through  it  My  feelings,  however,  and  imagi- 
nation did  not  remain  unkind  led  in  this  general  con- 
flagration ;  and  I  confess  I  should  be  more  inclined  to 
be  ashamed  than  proud  of  myself  if  they  had !  I  was 
a  sharer  in  the  general  vortex,  though  my  little  world 
described  the  path  of  its  revolution  in  an  orbit  of  its 
own.  What  I  dared  not  expect  from  constitutions  of 
government  and  whole  nations,  I  hoped  from  Reli- 
gion and  a  small  company  of  chosen  individuals,  and 
formed  a  plan,  as  harmless  as  it  was  extravagant,  of 
trying  the  experiment  of  human  perfectibility  on  the 
banks  of  the  Susquehannah ;  where  our  little  society, 

*  To  too  best  of  my  recollection,  these  were  Mr.  Souther* ■ 
worde  in  the  year  1791. 
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in  its  second  generation,  was  to  have  combined  the 
innocence  of  the  patriarchal  age  with  the  knowledge 
and  genuine  refinements  of  European  culture :  and 
where  I  dreamt  that,  in  the  sober  evening  of  my  life. 
I  should  behold  the  Cottages  of  Independence  in  the 
undivided  Dale  of  Industry, 

*'  And  on,  soothed  sadly  by  some  dirgeful  wind 
Muse  on  the  sore  ilia  I  bad  leA  behind  •" 

Strange  fancies !  and  as  vain  as  strange !  yet  to  the 
intense  interest  and  impassioned  zeal,  which  called 
forth  and  strained  every  faculty  of  my  intellect  for 
the  organization  and  defence  of  this  scheme,  I  owe 
much  of  whatever  I  at  present  possess,  my  clearest 
insight  into  the  nature  of  individual  man,  and  my 
most  comprehensive  views  of  his  social  relations,  of 
the  true  uses  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  how  for 
the  wealth  and  relative  power  of  nations  promote  or 
impede  their  welfare  and  inherent  strength.  Nor 
were  they  less  serviceable  in  securing  myself;  and 
perhaps  some  others,  from  the  pitfalls  of  sedition :  and 
when  we  gradually  alighted  on  the  firm  ground  of 
common  sense,  from  the  gradually-exhausted  balloon 
of  youthful  enthusiasm,  though  the  air-built  castles, 
which  we  had  been  pursuing,  had  vanished  with  all 
their  pageantry  of  shifting  forms  and  glowing  colon, 
we  were  yet  free  from  the  stains  and  imparities 
which  might  have  remained  upon  us,  had  we  been 
travelling  with  the  crowd  of  less  imaginative  mal- 
contents, through  the  dark  lanes  and  foul  bye-roads 
of  ordinary  fanaticism. 

But  oh !  there  were  thousands  as  young  and  as  in- 
nocent as  myself  who,  not  like  me,  sheltered  in  the 
tranquil  nook  or  inland  cove  of  a  particular  fancy, 
were  driven  along  with  the  general  current!  Many 
there  were,  young  men  of  loftiest  minds,  yea  the 
prime  stuff  out  of  which  manly  wisdom  and  practi- 
cable greatness  is  to  be  formed,  who  had  appropriated 
their  hopes  and  the  ardor  of  their  souls  to  mankind  at 
large,  to  the  wide  expanse  of  national  interests, 
which  then  seemed  fermenting  in  the  French  Repub- 
lic as  the  main  outlet  and  chief  crater  of  the  revolu- 
tionary torrent* ;  and  who  confidently  believed,  that 
these  torrents,  like  the  lavas  of  Vesuvius,  were  to 
subside  into  a  soil  of  inexhaustible  fertility  on  the  cir- 
cumjacent lands,  the  old  divisions  and  mouldering 
edifices  of  which  they  had  covered  or  swept  away — 
Enthusiasts  of  kindliest  temperament,  who,  to  use 
the  words  of  the  Poet,  (having  already  borrowed  the 
meaning  and  the  metaphor)  had  approached 


the  shield 


Of  human  nature  from  ibe  golden  side. 

And  would  have  fought  even  to  the  death  to  attest 

The  quality  of  the  metal  which  they 


«t 


My  honored  friend  has  permitted  me  to  give  a  value 
and  relief  to  the  present  Essay,  by  a  quotation  from 
one  of  his  unpublished  Poems,  the  length  of  which  I 
regret  only  from  its  forbidding  me  to  trespass  on  his 
kindness  by  making  it  yet  longer.  I  trust  there 
are  many  of  my  Readers  of  the  same  age  with  my- 
self who  will  throw  themselves  back  into  the  state 
of  thought  and  feeling  in  which  they  were  when 
France  was  reported  to  have  solemnized  her  first  sa- 
crifice of  error  and  prejudice  on  the  bloodless  altar 
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of  Freedom,  by  an  oath  of  peace  and  good-will  to  all 
mankind. 

Oh '  pleasant  exercise  of  hope  and  joy ! 

For  mighty  were  the  auxiliaries,  which  then  stood 

Upon  our  side,  we  who  were  strong  in  love 

Bliss  was  it  in  that  dawn  to  be  alive. 

But  to  be  young  was  very  heaven  !  oh !  times 

In  which  the  meagre,  stale,  forbidding  ways 

Of  custom,  law,  and  statute,  took  at  once 

The  attraction  of  a  country  in  Romance ! 

When  Reason  seem'd  the  most  to  assert  ber  rights, 

When  most  intent  on  making  of  herself 

A  prime  Enchanter  to  assist  the  work. 

Which  then  was  going  forward  in  ber  name ! 

Not  favor'd  spots  alone,  but  the  whole  earth. 

The  beauty  wore  of  promise — that  wbicb  lets 

(To  take  an  image  which  was  felt  no  doubt 

Among  the  bowers  of  Paradise  itself) 

The  budding  rose  above  the  rose  full  blown. 

What  temper  at  the  prospect  did  not  wake 

To  happiness  unthought  of?   The  inert 

Were  roused,  and  lively  natures  rapt  away ! 

They  who  had  fed  their  childhood  upon  dreams, 

The  play-fellows  of  fancy,  who  had  made 

All  powers  of  swiftness,  subtlety,  and  strength 

Their  ministers,  used  to  stir  in  lordly  wise 

Among  the  grandest  objects  of  the  sense. 

And  deal  with  whatsoever  tbey  found  there 

As  if  they  had  within  some  lurking  right 

To  yield  it ;— they  too,  who  of  gentle  mood 

Had  watch'd  all  gentle  motions,  and  to  these 

Had  fitted  their  own  thoughts,  schemers  more  mild 

And  in  the  region  of  their  peaceful  selves ; — 

Now  was  it  that  both  found,  the  Meek  and  Lofty 

Did  both  find  helpers  to  their  heart's  desire. 

And  stuff  at  hand,  plastic  as  they  could  wish ! — 

Were  call'd  upon  to  exercise  their  skill 

Not  in  Utopia,  subterraneous  fields. 

Or  some  secreted  island,  heaven  knows  where! 

But  in  the  very  world,  which  is  the  world 

Of  all  of  us,  the  place  where  in  the  end 

We  find  our  happiness,  or  not  at  all ! 

WORDSWORTH. 

The  Peace  of  Amiens  deserved  the  name  of  peace, 
for  it  gave  us  unanimity  at  home,  and  reconciled  Eng- 
lishmen with  each  other.  Yet  it  would  be  as  wild  a 
fancy  as  any  of  which  we  have  treated,  to  expect  that 
the  violence  of  party  spirit  is  never  more  to  return. 
Sooner  or  later  the  same  causes,  or  their  equivalents, 
will  call  forth  the  same  opposition  of  opinion,  and 
bring  the  same  passions  into  play.  Ample  would  be 
my  recompense,  could  I  foresee  that  this  present  Es- 
say would  be  the  means  of  preventing  discord  and 
bi i happiness  in  a  single  family ;  if  its  words  of  warn- 
ing, aided  by  its  tones  of  sympathy,  should  arm  a  sin- 
gle roan  of  genius  against  the  fascinations  of  his  own 
ideal  world,  a  single  philanthropist  against  the  enthu- 
siasm of  his  own  heart !  Not  less  would  be  my  sat- 
isfaction, dared  I  flatter  myself  that  my  lucubrations 
would  not  be  altogether  without  effect  on  those  who 
deem  themselves  Men  of  Judgment,  faithful  to  the 
light  of  Practice,  and  not  to  be  led  astray  by  the  wan- 
dering fires  of  Theory !  If  I  should  aid  in  making 
these  aware,  that  in  recoiling  with  too  incautious  an 
abhorrence  from  the  bugbears  of  innovation,  they  may 
sink  all  at  once  into  the  slough  of  slavishness  and 
corruption.  Let  such  persons  recollect  that  the 
charms  of  hope  and  novelty  furnish  some  palliation 
for  the  idolatry  to  which  they  seduce  the  mind ;  but 
that  the  apotheosis  of  familiar  abuses  and  of  the  er- 
rors of  selfishness  is  the  vilest  of  superstitions.  Let 
hem  recollect  too,  that  nothing  can  be  more  incon- 1 


gruous  than  to  combine  the  pusillanimity,  which  de- 
spairs of  human  improvement,  with  the  arrogance, 
supercilious  contempt,  and  boisterous  anger,  whkfc 
have  no  pretensions  to  pardon  except  as  the  overflow- 
ings of  ardent  anticipation  and  enthusiastic  faith 
And  finally,  and  above  all.  let  it  be  remembered  b? 
both  parties,  and  indeed  by  controversialists,  on  ail 
subjects,  that  every  speculative  error  which  boasts  a 
multitude  of  advocates,  has  its  golden  aa  well  as  it? 
dark  side ;  that  there  is  always  some  Truth  connect- 
ed with  it,  the  exclusive  attention  to  which  has  mo- 
led the  Understanding,  some  moral  beauty  which  has 
given  it  charms  for  the  heart.    Let  it  be  remembered, 
that  no  Assailant  of  an  Error  can  reasonably  hope  id 
be  listened  to  by  its  Advocates,  who  has  not  proved 
to  them  that  he  has  seen  the  disputed  subject  in  the 
same  point  of  view,  and  is. capable  of  conternpUriag 
it  with  the  same  feelings  as  themselves:  (for  «hj 
should  we  abandon  a  cause  at  the  persuasions  of  one 
who  is  ignorant  of  the  reasons  which  has  attached  ui 
to  it  T)  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  to  write,  however 
ably,  merely  to  convince  those  who  are  already  con- 
vinced, displays  but  the  courage  of  a  boaster;  and  in 
any  subject  to  rail  against  the  evil  before  we  hare 
inquired  for  the  good,  and  to  exasperate  the  passion 
of  those  who  think  with  us,  by  caricaturing  the  opt- 
ions and  blackening  the  motives  of  our  ajitagoniste,  a 
to  make  the  Understanding  the  pander  of  the  pas- 
sions; and  even  though  we  should  have  defend*} 
the  right  cause,  to  gain  for  ourselves  ultimately,  from 
the  good  and  the  wise  no  other  praise  than  the  su- 
preme Judge  awarded  to  the  friends  of  Job  for  their 
partial  and  uncharitable  defence  of  his  justice ;  "  Mr 
wrath  is  kindled  against  you,  for  ye  have  not  spoken 
of  me  rightfully." 


ESSAY  III. 


ON  THE  VULGAR  ERRORS  RESPECTING 
TAXES  AND  TAXATION.* 


'Onep  yd,  pbt  rag  ty%i\tts  $rjpw  ptvoi  xtirot&ar 
rOrav  p(v  i)  \tfivfi  waraj-ij,  Xapftd  vovaiv  6vih 
"Edv  c"  &v(a  rt  Kai  Kdru)  rdv  (ioppopov  kvk&oiv, 
Aipovai'  Ktit  av  Xapfidvtis,  fjv  rf/v  ndXtv  rapdrrra. 

Translation. — It  is  with  you  as  with  those  that  are  huntioc 
for  eels.  While  the  pond  is  clear  and  settled,  they  uk* 
nothing;  but  if  they  stir  up  the  mud  high  and  low,  then,  they 
bring  up  tho  fish : — and  you  succeed  only  as  far  as  you  cao 
sot  the  State  in  tumult  and  confusion. 


In  a  passage  in  the  Inst  Essay,  I  referred  to  the 
second  port  of  the  "Rights  of  Man,"  in  which 
Paine  assures  his  Readers  that  their  Poverty  >> 
the  consequence  of  Taxation:  that  taxes  are  ren- 
dered necessary  only  by  wars  and  state  corruption, 
that  war  and  corruption  are  entirely  owing  to  mon- 
archy and  aristocracy;  that  by  a  revolution  and 


*  For  tho  moral  effects  of  our  present  System  of  Finsrci. 
and  its  consequences  on  the  velfart  of  tho  Nation,  a*  dwus- 
guished  from  its  wealth,  the  Reader  is  referred  to  the  AauWi 
Second  Lay  Sermon,  and  to  the  Section  of  Morals  in  a  sub- 
sequent part  of  this  Work. 
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m  brotherly  alliance  with  the  French  Republic, 
our  land  and  sea  forces,  oar  revenue  officers,  and 
three-fourths  of  our  pensioners,  placemen,  &c.  &c. 
would  be  rendered  superfluous ;  and  that  a  small  pert 
of  the  expenses  thus  saved,  would  suffice  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  poor,  the  infirm,  and  the  aged,  through- 
out the  kingdom.  Would  to  Heaven!  that  this  infa- 
mode  of  misleading  and  flattering  the  lower 
were  confined  to  the  writings  of  Thomas 
i  none.  But  how  often  do  we  hear,  even  from  the 
■oaths  of  our  parliamentary  advocates  for  popularity, 
the  taxes  stated  as  so  much  monoy  actually  lost  to  the 
people;  and  a  nation  in  debt  represented  as  the  same 
•iboth  in  kind  and  consequences,  as  an  individual 
on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy  f  It  is  scarcely 

ible,  that  these  men  should  be  themselves  de- 
lved ;  that  they  should  be  so  ignorant  of  history  as 

to  know  that  the  freest  nations,  being  at  the  same 
commercial,  have  been  at  all  times  the  most 
rheavily  taxed :  or  so  void  of  common  sense  as  not  to 
mm  that  there  is  no  analogy  in  the  case  of  a  tradesman 
mad  his  creditors,  to  a  nation  indebted  to  itself. 
.fiurely,  a  much  fairer  instance  would  be  that  of  a 
fcoabend  and  wife  playing  cards  at  the  same  table 
gagainst  each  other,  where  what  the  one  loses  the 
jother  gains.  Taxes  may  be  indeed,  and  often  are  in- 
:  jarious  to  a  country :  at  no  time,  however,  from  their 
gOfltoant  merely,  but  from  the  time  or  injudicious  mode 
in  which  they  are  raised.  A  great  Statesman,  lately 
deceased,  in  one  of  his  antiministerial  harangues 
,againct  some  proposed  impost,  said :  the  nation  has 
been  already  bled  in  every  vein,  and  is  faint  with 
tJosa  of  blood.  This  blood,  however,  was  circulating 
,B  the  mean  time  through  the  whole  body  of  the  state, 
and  what  was  received  into  one  chamber  of  the  heart 
Was  instantly  sent  out  again  at  the  other  portal.  Had 
be  wanted  a  metaphor  to  convey  the  possible  injuries 
if  Taxation,  he  might  have  found  one  less  opposite 
o  the  fact,  in  the  known  disease  of  aneurism,  or  re- 
axation  of  the  coats  of  particular  vessels,  by  a  disp- 
roportionate accumulation  of  blood  in  them,  which 
Mxtetiraea  occurs  when  the  circulation  has  been  sud- 
enly  and  violently  changed,  and  causes  helplem- 
eav,  or  even  mortal  stagnation,  though  the  total  quali- 
ty of  blood  remains  the  same  in  the  system  at  large. 
But  a  fuller  and  fairer  symbol  of  Taxation,  both  in 
i  passable  good  and  evil  effects,  is  to  be  found  in  tho 
evaporation  of  waters  from  the  surface  of  tho  planet. 
•he  son  may  draw  np  the  moisture  from  tho  river. 
ie  morass,  and  the  ocean,  to  be  given  back  in  geninl 
lowers  to  the  garden,  the  pasture,  and  the  corn- 
eld  ;  but  it  may  likewise  force  away  the  moisture 
om  the  fields  of  tillage,  to  drop  it  on  the  stagnant 
ool,  the  saturated  swamp,  or  tho  unprofitable  sand- 
rmmte.  The  gardens  in  the  south  of  Europe  supply, 
erhsipe*  a  not  less  apt  illustration  of  a  system  of  Fi- 
ance judiciously  conducted,  where  the  tanks  or  re- 
arvoirs  would  represent  the  capital  of  a  nation,  and 
tie  hundred  rills  hourly  varying  their  channels  and 
under  the  gardener's  sonde,  give  a  pleasing 
of  the  dispersion  of  that  capital  through  the 
vbole  population,  by  the  joint  effect  of  Taxation  and 
[Yade.     For  Taxation  itself  is  a  part  of  Commerce, 
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and  the  Government  may  be  fairly  considered  aa  a 
great  manufacturing  house  carrying  on  in  different 
places,  by  means  of  its  partners  and  overseen,  the 
trades  of  the  ship-builder,  the  clother,  the  iron-found- 
er, &c.  &c. 

There  are  so  many  real  evils,  so  many  just  causes 
of  complaint  in  the  Constitution  and  Administration 
of  Governments,  our  own  not  excepted,  that  it  be- 
comes the  imperious  Duty  of  every  Well-wisher  of 
his  country,  to  prevent,  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  the 
feelings  and  efforts  of  his  compatriots  from  losing 
themselves  on  a  wrong  scent.  Whether  a  System  of 
Taxation  is  injurious  or  beneficial  on  the  whole,  is  to 
be  known,  not  by  the  amount  of  the  sum  taken  from 
each  individual,  but  by  that  which  remains  behind. 
A  war  will  doubtless  cause  a  stagnation  of  certain 
branches  of  Trade,  and  severe  temporary  distress  in 
the  places  where  those  branches  are  carried  on ;  but 
are  not  the  same  effects  produced  in  time  of  Peace 
by  prohibitory  edicts  and  commercial  regulation!  of 
foreign  powers,  or  by  new  rivals  with  superior  ad- 
vantages in  other  countries,  or  in  different  parts  of 
the  same  ?  Bristol  has,  doubtless,  been  injured  by 
the  rapid  prosperity  of  Liverpool  and  its  superior 
spirit  of  Enterprise ;  and  the  vast  Machines  of  Lan- 
cashire have  overwhelmed  and  rendered  hopeless 
the  domestic  industry  of  the  females  in  the  Cottages 
and  small  farm-houses  of  Westmoreland  and  Cum- 
berland. But  if  Peace  has  its  stagnations  as  well  aa 
War,  does  not  War  create  or  re-enliven  numerous 
branches  of  Industry  as  well  as  Peace  ?  Is  it  not  a 
fact,  that  not  only  our  own  military  and  naval  forces, 
but  even  a  part  of  those  of  our  enemy  are  armed  and 
clothed  by  British  manufacturers  I  It  cannot  be 
doubted,  that  tho  whole  of  our  immense  military 
force  is  better  and  more  expensively  clothed,  and 
both  these  and  our  sailors  better  fed  than  the  same 
persons  would  be  in  their  individual  capacities :  and 
this  forms  one  of  the  real  expenses  of  War.  Not,  I 
say.  that  so  much  more  money  is  raised,  but  that  so 
much  more  of  the  means  of  comfortable  existence 
are  consumed,  than  would  otherwise  have  been. 
But  does  not  this,  like  oil  other  luxury,  act  as  a  stim- 
ulus on  the  producing  classes,  and  this  in  the  most 
useful  maimer,  and  on  the  most  important  branches 
of  production,  on  the  tiller,  on  the  grazier,  the 
clothier,  and  the  maker  of  arms?  Had  it  been  other- 
wise, is  it  possible  that  the  receipts  from  the  Property 
Tux  should  have  increased  instead  of  decreased, 
notwithstanding  all  the  rage  of  our  enemy  I 

Surely,  never  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
was  such  a  tribute  of  admiration  paid  by  one  power 
to  another,  oh  Bonaparte  within  the  lost  years  has 
paid  to  the  British  Kmpirc!  With  ail  the  natural 
and  artificial  powers  of  almost  the  whole  of  con- 
tinental Europe,  with  all  the  fern  es  and  olwtarlcs  ot 
public  and  private  morality  broken  down  before  him. 
with  a  mighty  empire  of  fifty  millions  of  men.  near- 
ly two-thirds  of  whom  speak  the  same  language,  and 
are  as  it  were  fused  together  by  the  intenw-sl  nation- 
ality ;  with  this  mighty  and  swarming  empire, organ- 
ized in  all  its  part*  for  w.ir,  and  forming  one  huge 
camp,  and  himself  combining  in  his  own  person  the 
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two-fold  power  of  Monarch  and  OownMindw  in 
0*6  with  all  these  advantages,  with  all  these  atn- 
peridous  UMtranents  and  mcllianstible  resources  of 
ofenoa,  this  mighty  Being  finds  himself  imprisoned 
by  the  enemy  whom  he  moet  bates  and  would  lain 
despise,  intuited  by  every  wave  that  break*  upon  his 
shores,  and  eondemned  to  behold  his  vast  flotillas  as 
worthleai  and  idle  aa  the  eeaweed  that  rots  around 
their  keek!  After  yean  of  haughty  menace  and 
eipensive  preparation!  for  the  invasion  of  an  island, 
Ihe  trees  and  buildings  of  which  are  visible  from 
the  room  of  his  naval  store-booses,  be  is  at  length 
emnpsiled  to  make  open  oonfoation,  that  he  pomsmss 
one  mean  only  of  ruining  Gnat  Britain.  And  what 
bait  f  H»  rain  of  his  own  ensured  subjects !  To 
undermine  the  resources  of  one  enemy,  be  redness 
Ihe  Continent  of  Europe  to  the  wretched  state  in 
which  it  was  before  the  wide  diffusion  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  deprives  its  inhabitants  of  comforts  and 
advantages  to  which  they  and  their  miners  bad  been 
for  mere  than  a  century,  habituated,  and  thus  de- 
satvjs,aa  fares  his  power  extends,  a  principal  source 
of  crvilhmtion,  the  origin  of  a  middle  da$a  through- 
out Cbjristendom,  and  with  it  the  true  balance  of 
society,  the  parent  of  tatenstfional  law,  the  foster- 
nurse  of  general  hwaanity,end  (to  sum  up  all  in  one) 
the  main  principle  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  by 
which  the  nations  were  rapidly  though  insensibly 
drawing  together  into  one  system,  and  by  which 
alone  they  could  combine  the  manifold  hi  timings  of 
distinct  character  and  national  independence,  with 
the  needful  stimulation  and  general  influences  of 
intercommunity,  and  be  virtually  united  without  be- 
ing crushed  together  by  conquest,  in  order  to  waste 
away  under  the  tabes  and  slow  putrefaction  of  a 
universal  monarchy.  This  boasted  Pacificator  of  the 
World,  this  earthly  Providence,*  as  his  Catholic  Bish- 
ops blasphemously  call  him,  professes  to  entertain  no 
hope  of  purchasing  the  destruction  of  Great  Britain 
at  a  less  price  than  that  of  the  barbarism  of  all 
Europe !  By  the  ordinary  war  of  government  against 
government,  fleets  against  fleets,  and  armies  against 
armies,  he  could  effect  nothing.  His  fleets  might  as 
well  have  been  built  at  his  own  expense  in  our 
Dock-yards,  as  tribute-offerings  to  the  masters  of  the 
Ocenn :  and  his  Army  of  England  lay  encamped  on 
his  Coasts  like  Wolves  baying  the  Moon ! 

Delightful  to  humane  and  contemplative  minds 
was  the  idea  of  countless  individual  efforts  working 
together  by  common  instinct  and  to  a  common  object, 
under  the  protection  of  an  unwritten  code  of  religion, 
philosophy,  and  common  interest  which  made  peace 
and  brotherhood  co-exist  with  the  most  active  hostil- 
ity.   Not  in  the  untamed  Plains  of  Tartary,  but  in 


Ihe 
to  its 
Ihe 
me 


of  civilinmen, 
fostering  care  for  his 
of  his  elevation 
old 


.dsdthis 


*  It  has  been  well  remarked,  that  thore  is  something;  far 
more  shocking  in  the  tyrant's  pretentions  to  the  jrraciotis 
attributes  or  the  Supreme  Ruler,  than  in  his  most  remorseless 
cruelties.  There  is  n  sort  or  wild  grandeur,  not  unf  ratifying 
In  ihe  imagination,  in  the  answer  of  Timor  Khan  to  one  who 
ren*on*trnted  with  him  on  the  inhumanity  of  his  devastations : 
cur  mo  hominem  putas,  et  non  potius  iraro  Dei  in  terns  agen- 
fem  ob  pftmiriem  humani  generis  T  Why  do  you  deem  me 
a  man,  and  not  rather  the  incarnate  wrath  of  God  acting  on 
to*  •silk  for  the  ruin  of  mankind  ? 


the  quiet  growth  of  the  world,  iasravi vsanont.  hi  aa 
erapJmtfc  sense  the  enemy  of  ato  heaaam  race!  b> 
mesa  means  only  he  deems  Great  Britain 
Ca  strong  presnmption,  that  oar  ssuapoiiiy  ■ 
the  norsmon  interests  nf  mankind  *)  ibis  he 
ledges  to  be  his  only  hope  airf  a  tasa  hope  he 
bean  utterly  baffled! 

Tn  what  then  do  we  owe  our  ationgth  and 
immunity  f  TV  sovereignty  of  law :  the 
nam  of  its  adminaMranoo;  the  nsnaiber  aa 
importance  of  oar  religions  sects,  which  in  en 
eomble  degree  have  added  to  the  dignity  of  the  e> 
mbUshment;  the  pnrity,  or  at  leant  too  e^earam  of 
private  morals,  and  the  indepan^enon,  as*ivisr,a*i 
weight,  of  pabBc  opinion  f  These  and 
vantages  are  donbtless  the  aaaswaab  of  the 
hot  what  baa  been  the  cement?  What  bat 
them  together?  What  baa  rendered  Great 
from  the  Orkneys  to  the  Bocks  of  Scslly,  indeed  aoJ 
with  more  than  mwwraWinal  mupisety  m  boot  iet> 
tic,  our  Roads,  Rivets,  end  Caneb  nen^aotreJyssi 
veins,  arteries,  end  nerves,  of  the  smste;  that  even/ 
pulse  in  the  sactropolis  prodojces  a  oorres^oaaWm  sal- 
■atfon  in  the  remotest  village  on  its 
What  made  the  stoppage  of  Ihe  neJsonai 
conversation  of  a  day  without 
throb,  or  the  stagnation  of  the 
the  minutest  vessel?  I  answer  without 
that  the  cause  and  mother  principle  of 
pled  confidence,  of  this  ft/stem  of  credit,  which  ■  si 
much  stronger  than  mere  positive  possessions,  as  the 
soul  of  man  is  than  his  body,  or  aa  the  force  oft 
I  mighty  mass  in  free  motion,  than  the  pressure  of  is 
separate  component  ports  would  be  in  a  state  of  rest 
— the  main  cause  of  this,  I  say,  has  been  our  ratios- 
al  debt.  What  its  injurious  effects  on  the  Litera- 
ture, the  Morals,  and  religious  Principles,  have  been. 
I  shall  hereafter  develope  with  the  same  boldaee. 
But  as  to  our  political  strength  and  circtzsastanasl 
prosperity,  it  is  the  national  debt  which  has  wedded 
in  indissoluble  union  all  the  interests  of  the  state,  ike 
landed  with  the  commercial,  and  the  man  of  inde- 
pendent fortune  with  the  stirring  tradesman  and  re- 
posing annuitant.  It  is  the  National  Debt,  which  by 
the  rapid  nominal  rise  in  the  value  of  things,  ksi 
made  it  impossible  for  any  considerable  number  of 
men  to  retain  their  own  former  comforts  without 
joining  in  the  common  industry,  end  adding  to  the 
stock  of  national  produce ;  which  thus  first  necesn- 
tales  a  general  activity,  and  then  by  the  immednte 
and  ample  credit,  which  is  never  wanting  to  has. 
who  has  any  object  on  which  his  activity  can  emptor 
itself,  gives  each  man  the  means  not  only  of  preserv- 
ing but  of  increasing  and  multiplying  all  his  fonarr 
enjoyments,  and  all  the  symbols  of  the  rank  in  which 
he  was  born.  It  is  this  which  has  planted  the  naked 
hills  and  enclosed  the  bleak  wastes,  in  the  lowland* 
of  Scotland,  not  less  than  in  the  wealthier  dsanesi 
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it  is  this,  which  leaving  all  the 
itriotism  and  national  fervor  undi- 
njured,  hat  added  to  our  public 
?ling  of  necessity,  the  same  sense 
interest,  which  in  other  countries 
ere  of  a  single  family  in  their  con- 
>iher. 

than  a  year  ago,  I  happened  to  be 
riend,  in  a  small  market-town  in 
England,  when  one  of  the  compa- 
versation  to  the  weight  of  Taxes 
t  hardness  of  the  times.  I  answer- 
es  were  a  real  weight,  and  that  in 
amount,  we  must  have  been  ruin- 
lr.  Hume,  who  had  proceeded,  as 
riom,  on  the  hypothesis,  that  a  debt 

>  same  as  a  debt  of  an  individual, 
uin  arithmetically  demonstrable,  if 
increased  beyond  a  certain  sum. 
is  more  than  quintupled  that  sum, 
iwered  my  Friend,  but  the  princi- 
though  he  might  have  been  rais- 

But  still,  I  rejoined,  if  the  princi- 

>  nearer  we  came  to  that  given 
ter  and  the  more  active  the  perni- 
3,  the  more  manifest  would  its  ef- 
;ht  not  be  absolutely  ruined,  but 
s  would  increase  in  some  propor- 

Whereas  instead  of  being  poorer 
richer  and  richer.  Will  any  man 
id,  that  the  actual  labor  and  pro- 
r  has  not  only  been  decupled  with- 
but  increased  so  prodigiously  be- 
is  to  make  six  hundred  millions  a 
tan  fifty  millions  were  in  the  days 
i  ?  But  if  it  really  be  so,  to  what 
lis  stupendous  progression  of  na- 
t,  but  to  that  system  of  credit  and 
which  the  National  Debt  is  both 
le  water- works  ?  A  constant  cause 
int  effects;  but  if  you  deem  that 
ly,  some  strange  exception  to  the 
in  its  mode  of  operation,  make  it 
>w  a  cause  acting  on  a  whole  na- 
regular  and  rapid  increase  of  pros- 
point,  and  then  all  at  once  pass 
jght  into  a  Demon  of  Destruction  ? 
house  may  live  more  and  more 
orrowed  funds,  and  that  when  the 
:redhors  are  awakened,  and  their 
I,  the  luxurious  spendthrift  may  all 
lis  Palace  for  a  Prison — this  I  can 
ly :  for  I  understand,  whence  the 
produced  for  the  consumption  of 
«,  and  who  the  creditors  might  he, 
>e  both  their  inclination  and  their 
1  the  debt,  and  to  punish  the  insol- 
t  who  are  a  Nation's  Creditors  f 
rerj  Man  to  every  Man.  Whose 
ould  it  be  either  to  demand  the 
use  his  share  toward  the  means  of 
st?  Not  the  Merchant's:  for  he 
* a  crash  of  Bankruptcy,  in  which 


his  own  House  would  as  necessarily  be  included,  as 
a  single  card  in  a  house  of  cards!  Not  the  landhold- 
er's :  for  in  the  general  destruction  of  all  credit,  how 
could  he  obtain  payment  for  the  Produce  of  hie  Es- 
tates? Not  to  mention  the  improbability  that  he 
would  remain  the  undisturbed  Possessor  in  so  dire- 
ful a  concussion — not  to  mention,  that  on  him  must 
fell  the  whole  weight  of  the  public  necessities— not 
to  mention  that  from  the  merchant's  credit  depends 
the  ever-increasing  value  of  his  land  and  the  readiest 
means  of  improving  it  Neither  could  it  be  the  labo- 
rer's interest:  for  he  most  be  either  thrown  out  of 
employ,  and  lie  like  the  fish  in  the  bed  of  a  River 
from  which  the  water  has  been  diverted,  or  have  the 
value  of  his  labor  reduced  to  nothing  by  the  irrup- 
tion of  eager  competitors.  But  least  of  all  could  it 
be  the  wish  of  the  lovers  of  liberty,  which  must  needs 
perish  or  be  suspended,  either  by  the  horrors  of  anar- 
chy, or  by  the  absolute  Power,  with  which  the  Go- 
vernment must  be  invested,  in  order  to  prevent  them. 
In  short,  with  the  exception  of  men  desperate  from 
guilt  or  debt,  or  mad  with  the  blackest  ambition, 
there  is  no  class  or  description  of  men  who  can  have 
the  least  Interest  in  producing  or  permitting  a  Bank- 
ruptcy. If  then,  neither  experience  has  acquainted 
us  with  any  national  impoverishment  or  embarrass- 
ment from  the  increase  of  National  Debt,  nor  theory 
renders  such  effects  comprehensible,  (for  the  predic- 
tions of  Hume  went  on  the  false  assumption,  that  a 
part  only  of  the  Nation  was  interested  in  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Public  Credit)  on  what  authority  are  we 
to  ground  our  apprehensions  ?  Does  History  record  a 
single  Nation,  in  which  relatively  to  Taxation  there 
were  no  privileged  or  exempted  classes,  in  which 
there  were  no  compulsory  prices  of  labor,  and  in 
which  the  interest  of  all  the  different  classes  and  all 
the  different  districts,  were  mutually  dependent  and 
vitally  co-organized,  as  in  Great  Britain — has  History, 
I  say,  recorded  a  single  instance  of  such  a  Nation 
mined  or  dissolved  by  the  weight  of  Taxation  ?  In 
France  there  was  no  public  credit,  no  communion  of 
Interests :  its  unprincipled  Government  and  the  pro- 
ductive and  taxable  Classes  were  as  two  Individuals 
with  separate  Interests.  Its  Bankruptcy  and  the  con- 
sequences of  it  are  sufficiently  comprehensible.  Yet 
the  Cahiers.  or  the  instructions  and  complaints  sent 
to  the  National  Assembly,  from  the  Towns  and  Pro- 
vinces of  France,  fan  immense  mass  of  documents  in- 
deed, but  without  examination  and  patient  perusal  of 
which,  no  man  is  entitled  to  write  a  History  of  the 
French  Revolution)  these  proved,  beyond  contradic- 
tion, that  the  amount  of  the  Taxes  was  one  only,  and 
that  a  subordinate  cause  of  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment Indeed,  if  the  amount  of  the  Taxes  could  be 
disjoined  from  the  mode  of  raiding  them,  it  might  be 
fairly  denied  to  have  been  a  cause  at  all.  Holland 
was  taxed  as  heavily  and  as  equally  as  oureelves ; 
but  was  it  by  Taxation  that  Holland  was  reduced  to 
its  present  miseries  ? 

The  mode  in  which  Taxes  are  supposed  to  act  on 
the  marketableness  of  our  manufactures  in  foreign 
marts,  I  shall  examine  on  some  future  occasion,  when 
I  shall  endeavor  to  explain  in  a  more  satisfactory  wav 
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la  toy  apprehension  al 
'nies  act,  and  bow  and 
why  and  to  what  client  they  affect  the  wealth,  and 
what  is  of  more  consequence,  the  well-being  of  a  na- 
tion. Bui  in  (he  present  eiigency,  when  (he  safety 
of  (he  nation  depcnils.  on  the  one  hand,  on  (he  sense 
which  the  peojile  at  larire  have  of  the  comparative 
eieellenciea  of  ihe  Lows  and  Government,  and  on 
the  firomemi  and  wisdom  of  the  legiirlalora  and  en. 
Inhumed  climes  in  detecting,  eipoeing.  and  removing 
iis  many  particular  abuse*  and  corruptions  mi  ti.v 
other,  right  views  on  this  subject  of  Taiaiion  are  of 
such  especial  importance ;  and  1  have  besides  in  my 
inmost  nature  such  o  loathing  of  factious  falsehoods 
and  raob-jjeopiawv,  i.  e,  the  flattering  of  the  multi- 
tude by  informing  against  their  hellers ;  that  I  cannot 
but  revert  to  that  point  of  the  subject  from  which  1 
began,  namely,  thai  the  weight  of  Taxes  is  to  ie 


■  pays  ■ 


lime*  more  Taies  than  his  father  did,  if.  riotwiib- 
Manding.  he  with  (he  same  portion  of  cirrsion  MfOaf. 
twice  the  comforts  which  his  father  did  1  Now  this 
1  solemnly  affirm  to  be  the  case  in  general,  through- 
out rngland.  nccurding  lu  all  (he  facia  which  I  hove 
collecied  during  on  einminnlion  uf  years,  wherever 
I  have  (ravelled,  ami  wherever  I  have  been  resident. 
(I  do  not  speak  of  Ireland,  or  lho  lowlands  of  Scot- 
land: and  if  I  may  trust  to  what  1  rnvst-lf  sni  and 
heard  there.  1  must  even  W.7J.'  llie  Highland.*.'.  In 
(he  conversation  whjch  1  have  spoken  of  as  taking 
jJace  in  the  south-west  of  England,  by  the  assistance 
of  one  or  other  of  the  company,  we  wenl  through 
every  family  in  the  r..w(i  and  !i,i-lil.irhood,  and  my 

place  liod  tto  one  advantage  over  others,  and  many 


Human  Virtne— A  system,  by  which  m 
of  receiving  knowledge-,  the  best  vim 
useful  ouahu'esof  the  moral  character  m 
developed,  and   formed   into  habits.    rVrrs  'L— ■ 
Bishop  of  Durham  {no  odds  whether  a  sensor 
spiritual  Lord;  in  every  county  or  half  comm. 
Clergyman  enlightened  with  Ihe  t-jesrs  and  am 
with  the  spirit  of  Dr.  Bell,  in  every  parish,  as 
bid  defiance  to  the   present  weigh!  of  Tut 
boldly  challenge  the  whole  world  n  "to"  i 
tanuy  as  well  fed  and  clothed  as  the  Enrlat.  o 
equal  chances  of  improving  their  sirrrstioo.  si, 
curing  an  old  age  of  repose  and  cmnsun  » i 
cheerful  industry. 

I  will  add  another  anecdote,  as  it  decamsra 
.■■■■■■ir.iwiir.ii.  the  error  uf  the  vulgar  optou 
Tain  make  things  really  dear,  taking  in  the  at 
a  man',  eipenditure.      A  friend  of  run*,  >*k 

American  Tradesman,  in  one  of  Iheir  auessfw 
cond  clnsa,  concerning  the  names  nod  number  sin 
Tales  and  rales.  The  answer  seemed  perfaskt 
id  him :  and  he  clclairned.  ■  [ion  b  it  sssssl 
nen  can  live  in  such  a  country  •  InAuhadsT 

hear  of  a  duty  eicopt  in 

bianco  or  taming  off  the  coi 

jeel:  and  (hen,  without  any  apparent 

(lie  former  (opic,  asked  the  American,  lor  aha  sss 

he  thought  a  man  could  live  in  such  and  sack  a  s)k 


■iving  and  respectable  shtyUrw 
in  different  parts  of  flngssai.  aa 
i  reside   in    Philadelphia  •,: 


ojjii  huii'i-h'.IJcr 
supposing  him 
York,  and  then 
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my  from  the  American's  wages  all  the  Taxes 
lich  his  insolence,  sloth,  and  attachment  to  spirit- 
■  liquors  impose  on  him,  and  judge  of  the  remain- 
r  by  his  house,  his  household  furniture  and  utensils 
and  if  I  have  not  been  grievously  deceived  by 
we  whose  veracity  and  good  sense  I  "have  found 
questionable  in  all  other  respects,  the  cottage  of  an 
nest  English  husbandman,  in  the  service  of  an  en- 
htened  and  liberal  Farmer,  who  is  paid  for  his  la- 
r  at  the  price  usual  in  Yorkshire  or  Northumber- 
td.  would  in  the  mind  of  a  man  in  the  same  rank 
life,  who  had  seen  a  true  account  of  America,  ex- 
e>  no  ideas  favorable  to  emigration.  This  however, 
on  fees,  is  a  balance  of  morals  rather  than  of  cir- 
rnsjtances ;  it  proves,  however,  that  where  foresight 
]  good  morals  exist,  the  Taxes  do  not  stand  in  the 
ly  of  an  industrious  man's  comforts. 
Dr.  Price  almost  succeeded  in  persuading  the  En- 
th  nation  (for  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  fancy  of 
r  calamitous  situation  is  a  sort  of  necessary  sauce 
thout  which  our  real  prosperity  would  become  in- 
id  to  us)  Dr.  Price,  I  say,  alarmed  the  country  with 
itended  proofs  that  the  island  was  in  a  rapid  state 
depopulation,  that  England  at  the  Revolution  had 
»n.  Heaven  knows  how  much!  more  populous; 
i  that  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  or  about  the  Re- 
mation,  (!!!)  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  England 
gbt  have  been  greater  than  even  at  the  Revolu- 
a.  My  old  mathematical  master,  a  man  of  an  un- 
nmonly  clear  head,  answered  this  blundering  book 
the  worthy  Doctor's,  and  left  not  a  stone  unturned 
the  pompous  cenotaph  in  which  the  effigy  of  the 
Mi ving  and  bustling  English  prosperity  lay  inter- 

I.  And  yet  so  much  more  suitable  was  the  Doc- 
's) book  to  the  purposes  of  faction,  and  to  the  No- 
il her  mood  of  (what  is  called)  the  Public,  that 
>.  Wales's  pamphlet,  though  a  master-piece  of  per- 
cecity  as  well  as  perspicuity,  was  scarcely  heard 

This  tendency  to  political  nightmares  in  our 
intrymen  reminds  me  of  a  superstition,  or  rather 
rvous  disease,  not  uncommon  in  the  highlands  of 
Dtland,  in  which  men,  though  broad  awake,  inl- 
ine they  see  themselves  lying  dead  at  a  small  dis- 
ice  from  them.  The  act  of  Parliament  for  ascer- 
ning  the  population  of  the  empire  has  laid  forever 
m  uneasy  ghost :  and  now,  forsooth !  we  are  on  the 
nk  of  ruin  from  the  excess  of  population,  and  he 
-would  prevent  the  poor  from  rotting  away  in 
,  misery,  and  wickedness,  is  an  enemy  to  his 
untry !  A  lately  deceased  miser,  of  immense 
»alth,  is  reported  to  have  been  so  delighted  with 
m  splendid  discovery,  as  to  have  offered  a  hand- 
ne  annuity  to  the  Author,  in  part  of  payment,  for 
m  new  and  welcome  piece  of  heart-armor.  This, 
•wever,  we  may  deduce  from  the  fact  of  our  in- 
sased  population,  that  if  clothing  and  food  had  ac- 
tUy  become  dearer  in  proportion  to  the  means  of 
ocuring  them,  it  would  be  as  absurd  to  ascribe  this 
feet  to  increased  Taxation,  as  to  attribute  the  scan- 
lese  of  fare,  at  a  public  ordinary,  to  the  landlord's 

II,  when  twice  the  usual  number  of  guests  had  sat 
i«m  to  the  same  number  of  dishes.  But  the  fact  is 
jtoriouaJy  otherwise,  and  every  man  has  the  means 


of  discovering  it  in  his  own  house  and  in  that  of  his 
neighbor,  provided  that  he  makes  the  proper  allow- 
ances for  the  disturbing  forces  of  individual  vice  and 
imprudence.  If  this  be  the  case,  I  put  it  to  the  con- 
sciences  of  our  literary  demagogues,  whether  a  lie, 
for  the  purposes  of  creating  public  disunion  and  de- 
jection, is  not  as  much  a  lie,  as  one  for  the  purpose 
of  exciting  discord  among  individuals.  I  entreat  my 
readers  to  recollect,  that  the  present  question  does 
not  concern  the  effects  of  taxation  on  the  public  inde- 
pendence and  on  the  supposed  balance  of  the  free 
constitutional  powers,  (from  which  said  balance,  as 
well  as  from  the  balance  of  trade,  I  own,  I  have 
never  been  able  to  elicit  one  ray  of  common  sense.) 
That  the  nature  of  our  constitution  has  been  greatly 
modified  by  the  funding  system,  I  do  not  deny :  whe- 
ther for  good  or  for  evil,  on  the  whole,  will  form  part 
of  my  Essay  on  the  British  Constitution  as  it  actually 
exists. 

There  are  many  and  great  public  evils,  all  of 
which  are  to  be  lamented,  some  of  which  may  be, 
and  ought  to  be  removed,  and  none  of  which  can 
consistently  with  wisdom  or  honesty  be  kept  con- 
cealed from  the  public.  As  far  as  these  originate  in 
false  Principles,  or  in  the  contempt  or  neglect  of 
right  ones  (and  as  such  belonging  to  the  plan  of  The 
Friend,)  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  make  known  my  opi- 
nions concerning  them,  with  the  same  fearless  sim- 
plicity with  which  I  have  endeavored  to  expose  the 
errors  of  discontent  and  the  artifices  of  faction.  But 
for  the  very  reason  that  there  are  great  evils,  the 
more  does  it  behove  us  not  to  open  out  on  a  false 
scent. 

I  will  conclude  this  Essay  with  the  examination  of 
an  article  in  a  provincial  paper  of  a  recent  date, 
which  is  now  lying  before  me ;  the  accidental  peru- 
sal of  which,  occasioned  the  whole  of  the  preceding 
remarks.  In  order  to  guard  against  a  possible  mis- 
take, I  must  premise,  that  I  have  not  the  most  distant 
intention  of  defending  the  plan  or  conduct  of  our  late 
expeditions,  and  should  be  grossly  calumniated  if  I 
were  represented  as  an  advocate  for  carelessness  or 
prodigality  in  the  management  of  the  public  purse. 
The  money  may  or  may  not  have  been  culpably 
wasted.  I  confine  myself  entirely  to  the  general 
falsehood  of  the  principle  in  the  article  here  cited ; 
for  I  am  convinced,  that  any  hopes  of  reform  origina- 
ting in  such  notions,  must  end  in  disappointment  and 
public  mockery. 

"ONLY  A  FEW  MILLIONS! 

We  have  unfortunatoly  of  late  bees  so  raaeb  accustomed 
to  read  of  millions  being  spent  in  one  expedition,  and  millions 
being  spent  in  another,  that  a  comparative  insignificance  is 
attached  to  an  immense  sum  of  money,  by  calling  it  only  a 
few  millions.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  may  bare  their 
judgment  a  little  improved  by  making  a  few  calculations, 
like  those  below,  on  the  millions  which  it  has  been  estimated 
will  be  lost  to  the  nation  by  the  late  expedition  to  Holland : 
and  then  perhaps,  they  will  be  led  to  reflect  on  the  many  mil- 
lions which  are  annually  expended  in  expeditions,  which  have 
almost  invariably  ended  in  absolute  loss. 

In  the  first  place,  with  less  money  than  it  coat  the  nation  to 
tnhe  Walchercn,  &c.  with  the  view  of  taking  or  destroying 
the  French  fleet  at  Antwerp,  eontistinc  of  nine  tail  of  the 
line,  we  could  have  completely  built  and  equipped,  ready  for 
tea,  a  fleet  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  wail  of  the  tins, 
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not,  no  less  than  for  the  re-acting  of  thoie  that  have 
been,  repealed.    If  the  authority  of  the  men,  who 
first  enacted  the  Lewi  in  question,  la  to  weigh  with 
us,  it  must  be  on  the  presumption  that  they  were  wise 
men.    But  the  wisdom  of  Legislation  consists  in  the 
adaptation  of  Laws  to  circumstances.    If  then  it  can 
be  proved,  that  the  circumstances,  under  which  those 
laws  were  enacted,  no  longer  exist;  and  that  other 
circumstances  altogether  different,  and  in  some  in- 
stances opposite,  have  taken  their  place;  we  have 
the  best  grounds  for  ■apposing,  that  if  the  men  were 
now  alive,  they  would  not  pass  the  same  statutes.  In 
other  words,  the  spirit  of  the  statute  interpreted  by 
the  intention  of  the  Legislator  would  annul  the  letter 
of  it    It  is  not  indeed  impossible,  that  by  a  rare  feli- 
city of  accident  the  same  law  may  apply  to  two  sets 
of  circumstances.    But  surely  the  presumption  is,  that 
regulations  well  adapted  for  the  manners,  the  social 
distinctions,  and  the  state  of  property,  of  opinion,  and 
of  external  relations  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Al- 
fred, or  even  in  that  of  Edward  the  First,  will  not  be 
well  suited  to  Great  Britain  at  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  George  the  Third.    For  instance:  at  the  time 
when  the  greater  part  of  the  cottagers  and  inferior 
farmers  were  in  a  state  of  villenage,  when  Sussex 
alone  contained  seven  thousand,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight 
twelve  hundred  families  of  bondsmen,  it  was  the  law 
of  the  land  that  every  freeman,  should  vote  in  the  As- 
sembly of  the  Nation  personally  or  by  his  representa- 
tive.   An  act  of  Parliament  in  the  year  1660  confirm- 
ed what  a  concurrence  of  causes  had  previously  ef- 
fected .—every  Englishman  is  now  born  free,  the  laws 
of  the  land  are  the  birth-right  of  every  native,  and 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  honorary  privileges  all 
classes  obey  the  same  Laws.    Now,  argues  one  of 
our  political  writers,  it  being  made  the  constitution 
of  the  land  by  our  Saxon  ancestors,  that  every  free- 
man should  have  a  vote,  and  all  Englishmen  being 
now  born  free,  therefore,  by  the  constitution  of  the 
land,  every  Englishman  has  now  a  right  to  vote.  How 
shall  we  reply  to  this  without  breach  of  that  respect, 
to  which  the  Reasoner  at  least,  if  not  the  Reasoning, 
is  entitled  ?  If  it  be  the  definition  of  a  pun,  that  it  is 
the  confusion  of  two  different  meanings,  under  the 
same  or  similar  sound,  we  might  almost  characterize 
this  argument  as  being  grounded  on  a  grave  pun. 
Our  ancestors  established  the  right  of  voting  in  a  par- 
ticular class  of  men,  forming  at  that  time  the  middle 
rank  of  society,  and  known  to  be  all  of  them,  or  al- 
most all.  legal  proprietors— and  these  were  then  call- 
ed the  Freemen  of  England :  therefore  thoy  establish- 
ed it  in  the  lowest  classes  of  society,  in  those  who  pos- 
sess no  property,  because  these  too  are  now  called  by 
the  same  name ! !    Under  a  similar  pretext,  grounded 
on  the  same  precious  logic,  a  Mameluke  Bey  extort- 
ed a  large  contribution  from  the  Egyptian  Jews: 
"These  books  (the  Pentateuch)  are  authentic?"— 
Yet !    "  Well,  the  debt  then  is  acknowledged :— end 
now  the  receipt,  or  the  money,  or  your  heads !     The 
Jews  borrowed  a  large  treasure  from  the  Egyptians; 
but  you  are  the  Jew,  and  on  you,  therefore,  I  call  for 
the  repayment."    Besides,  if  a  law  is  to  be  interpret- 
ed by  the  known  intention  of  its  makers,  the  Parlia- 
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ment  in  1660,  which  declared  all  the  natives  of  Eng- 
land freemen,  but  neither  altered  nor  meant  thereby 
to  alter  the  limitations  of  the  right  of  election,  did  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  except  that  right  from  the 
common  privileges  of  Englishmen,  as  Englishmen. 

A  moment's  reflection  may  convince  us,  that  every 
single  Statute  is  made  under  the  knowledge  of  all 
the  other  Laws,  with  which  it  is  meant  to  co-exist, 
and  by  which  its  action  is  to  be  modified  and  de- 
termined.   In  the  legislative  as  in  the  religious  code, 
the  text  must  not  be  taken  without  the  context. 
Now,  I  think,  we  may  safely  leave  it  to  the  Reform- 
ers themselves  to  make  choice  between  the  civil  and 
political  privileges  of  Englishmen  at  present,  con- 
sidered as  one  sum  total,  and  those  of  our  Ancestors 
in  any  former  period  of  our  History,  considered  as 
another,  on  the  old  principle,  take  one  and  leave  the 
other;  but  whichever  you  take,  take  it  all  or  none. 
Laws  seldom  become  obsolete  as  long  as  they  are 
both  useful  and  practicable;  but  should  there  be  an 
exception,  there  is  no  other  way  of  reviving  its  val- 
idity, but  by  convincing  the  existing  Legislature  of 
its  undimiaished  practicability  and  expedience ;  which 
in  all  essential  points  is  the  same  as  the  recommend- 
ing of  a  new  Law.    And  this  leads  me  to  the  third 
class  of  the  advocates  of  Reform,  those,  namely,  who 
leaving  ancient  statutes  to  Lawyers  and  Historians, 
and  universal  principles  with  the  demonstrable  de- 
ductions from  them  to  the  Schools  of  Logic,  Mathe- 
matics, Theology,  and  Ethics,  rest  all  their  measures, 
which  they  wish  to  see  adopted,  wholly  on  their  ex- 
pediency.   Consequently,  they  must  hold  themselves 
prepared  to  give  such  proof,  as  the  nature  of  com- 
parative expediency  admits,  and  to  bring  forward 
such  evidence,  as  experience  and  the  logic  of  proba- 
bility can  supply,  that  the  plans  which  they  recom- 
mend for  adoption,  are :  first,  practicable ;  secondly, 
suited  to  the  existing  circumstances ;  and  lastly,  ne- 
cessary, or  at  least  requisite,  and  such  as  will  enable 
the  Government  to  accomplish  more  perfectly  the 
ends  for  which  it  was   instituted.    These  are  the 
three  indispensable  conditions  of  all  prudent  change, 
the  credentials,  with  which  Wisdom  never  fails  to 
furnish  her  public  envoys.    Whoever  brings  forward 
a  measure  that  combines  this  threefold  excellence, 
whether  in  the  Cabinet,  the  Senate,  or  by  means  of 
the  Press,  merits  emphatically  the  title  of  a  patriotic 
Statesman.    Neither  are  they  without  a  fair  claim  to 
respectful  attention  as  State-Counsellors,  who  fully 
aware  of  these  conditions,  and  with  a  due  sense  of 
the  difficulty  of  fulfilling  them,  employ  their  time 
and  talents  in  making  the  attempt.    An  imperfect 
plan  is  not  necessarily  a  useless  plan :  and  in  a  com- 
plex enigma  the  greatest  ingenuity  is  not  always 
shown  by  him  who  first  gives  the  complete  solution. 
The  dwarf  sees  farther  than  the  giant,  when  he  has 
the  giant's  shoulders  to  mount  on. 

Thus,  as  perspicuously  as  I  could,  I  have  exposed 
the  erroneous  principles  of  political  Philosophy,  and 
pointed  out  the  one  only  ground  on  which  the  con- 
stitution of  Governments  can  be  either  condemned 
or  justified  by  wise  men. 

If  I  interpret  aright  the  signs  of  the  tunes,  that 
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branch  of  politics  which  resales  to  the  necessity  and 
prsrtioability  of  iniining  new  life  into  our  Legisla- 
ture, aa  the  beet  means  of  securing  talent  andwis- 
dom  in  the  Cabinet,  will  shortly  occupy  the  pubUo 
attention  with  a  paramoont  interest*  I  would  glad- 
ly iherefcre  tnggeet  the  proper  elate  of  feeling  and 
the  right  preparatory  notion*  with  which  this  disqui- 
sition should  be  entered  upon :  and  I  do  not  know 
how  I  can  efleet  this  more  naturally,  than  by  relating 
the  fects  end  rircomstances  which  influenced  my 
own  mind.  I  can  scarcely  be  accused  of  egotism,  as 
in  die  communications  end  oooverntions  which  I 
am  about  to  mention  as  having  occurred  to  me  daring 
my  residence  abroad,  I  am  no  otherwise  the  hero  of 
the  tale,  than  as  being  the  passive  receiver  or  audi- 
tor. But  above  all,  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  in  the 
Allowing  paragraphs  I  speak  as  a  Christian  Moralist, 
not  as  a  Statesman. 

To  examine  any  thing  wisely,  two  conditions  are 
requisite:  first,  a  distinct  notion  of  the  desirable 
mm,  in  the  complete  accomplishment  of  which 
would  consist  the  perfection  of  such  a  thing,  or  its 
ideal  excellence;  and,  secondly,  a  calm  and  kindly 
mode  of  feeling,  without  which  we  shall  hardly  mil 
either  to  overlook,  or  not  to  make  due  allowances  for, 
the  ciroomstancee  which  prevent  these  ends  from 
being  all  perfectly  realised  in  the  particular  thing 
which  we  are  to  examine.  For  instance,  we  must 
have  a  general  notion  what  a  Man  can  be  and  ought 
to  be,  before  we  can  fitly  proceed  to  determine  on 
Ike  merits  or  demerits  of  any  one  individual.  For 
the  examination  of  our  own  Government,  I  prepared 
my  mind,  therefore,  by  a  short  Catechism,  which  I 
shall  communicate  in  the  next  Essay,  and  on  which 
the  letter  and  anecdotes  that  follow,  will,  I  flatter 
myself,  be  found  an  amusing,  if  not  an  instructive 
commentary. 


ESSAY  V. 


Hoe  pofiseimum  pacto  feKcem  ae  magnum  regem  ae  fore  ja- 
dicans :  noa  hi  quam  plnrimia  eed  ai  quam  optimia  imperet. 
Proinde  parom  ewe  put  at  juatia  pne*idiia  regnum  auutn  mu- 
nikae,  nisi  idem  viria  eruditione  juxta  ae  vita*  integritate 
prtecellentibusditet  atque  honestet.  Nimiram  io  tell  iff  it  haw 
demum  «*o  vera  regni  decora,  haa  veraa  opea :  hanc  verara 
el  ouilia  unquam  peculis  cesauramgloriam. — ERAS.  Rot.  R. 
S.  Ponekerio,  Ephc.  PaHsien.  Eputola. 

Tronolation.— Judging  that  he  will  have  employed  the  moat 
effectual  meana  of  being  a  hnppy  and  powerful  king,  not  by 
governing  the  nvrct  numeroua  but  the  moat  moral  people. 
He  deemed  of  small  sufficiency  to  have  protected  the  coun- 
try by  fleets  and  garrison,  unless  he  ahould  at  the  aame 
time  Hnrich  and  ornament  it  with  men  of  eminent  learning 
and  aanetity. 


In  what  do  all  States  agree?    A  number  of  men — 
exert—power— in  union.     Wherein  do  they  differ? 

•  I  am  in  doubt  whether  the  five  hundred  petitions  present- 
ed at  the  aame  time  to  the  Houie  of  Commons  by  the  Member 
for  Westminster,  are  to  be  considered  as  a  fulfilment  of  this 
prophecy.    I  have  heard  the  echoes  of  a  single  blunderbuss,  ' 
on  one  of  our  Cumberland  lakee,  imitate  the  volley  from  a  j 
whole  regiment.  | 


1st,  In  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 


Ost 


Jim  0/  Seism,-  and  (As  arcs  0/ 
iUCXtttmumlsvaUy  strong  and  0/ 
AMothtr  Smtie  assy  possess  same  or  afs^sjemly  of  thess, 
or  lae  asms  more  imperfscdy.  Or  of  too  Steies  me- 
mo* tat  offer,  as  Prunes  ami  Switwrimd 
Sd.  In  to  niore  or  lem  perfect  ositon  of  these  povrat 

^hsVvS^pwvaj^^w  ay     ^b^w  a    ^■^sas^pajs^s^ss^  s»     ^ss^^s^sa^s^s^s^s^^s'     sjaavs^s^nr     ^^^^sssea^p^s^sw^pssspus'    ^ 

satats  respecting  the  stale  0/  Sicily  with  tikepiecsiing 

^SH^asa^sstasss/   as^s^p    ^a  ^BSB^saaasasaa^aw  a         as^sje  a^s/  a     svsasi    wsaessjs'  sak  si  wp^sbsjpss^b   ^s^a     sf^^sb^sv   ^bbsm^ 

tovity  of  exertion.  Think  oftheacclenmmtiesi  Skmtwmi 
tut  riTfrif  iriffrfwrffft 1.  ens?  than  ofthn  fmntjt  tf  Mjsntwh 
fffr  fmaf  fasffMtnr  rtf  Mtmchttttr  and  jferaiyotif  What 
k  tb^  condition  of  powers  exerted  m  onion  bye nomv 
berofmeo?  A  Government.  Whe^  s^e  she  ends  ef 
Government?  They  are  of  two  Udob,  negative  and 
positive.  The  negative)  ends  of  Goyerniaertt  are  tht 
protection  office,  of  personal  freeonni,  of  pfopsrly,of 
reputation,  and  of  religion,  front  xbreign  and  fisn 

the  means  of  subsistence  more  easy  to  each  hsdrrid- 
ual:  9d.  that  in  addition  to  the  neeesnarias  of  lift  hi 
ahould  derive  fiom  die  union  and  division  of  labor 
a  share  of  the  oomxbrts  end  conveniencee  which  b* 
menize  end  ennoble  his  nature;  and  at  the)  saxeeunw 
the  power  of  perfecting  himself  in  his  own  farsnea 
of  industry  by  having  those  things  which  he 
provided  for  him  by  other  among 
including  the  tools  end  raw  or  tnannxejctuted 
als  necessary  lor  his  own  employment  /  Haa  s 
profound  mathematician  in  Sicily,  who  had  devoted  a 
full  third  of  his  life  to  the  perfecting  the  discovery  cf 
the  Longitude,  and  who  had  convinced  not  only  himself 
but  the  principal  mathematicians  of  Messina  and  Pa- 
lermo that  he  had  succeeded ;  but  neither  throughout 
Sicily  or  Naples  could  he  find  a  single  Artist  capable 
of  constructing  the  instrument  which  he  had  invented.^ 
3dly.  The  hope  of  bettering  his  own  condition  and 
that  of  his  children.  The  civilized  man  girts  up  those 
stimulants  of  hope  and  fear  which  constitute  the  chief 
charm  of  the  savage  life :  and  yet  his  maker  has  dis- 
tinguished him  from  the  brute  that  perishes,  by  making 
Hope  an  instinct  of  his  nature  and  an  indispensable 
condition  of  his  moral  and  intellectual  progression. 
But  a  natural  instinct  constitutes  a  natural  right,  st 
far  as  its  gratification  is  compatible  with  the  equal 
rights  of  others.  Hence  our  ancestors  classed  those 
who  were  bound  to  the  soil  {addlcti  glebe)  and  incaps- 


t  The  good  man.  who  is  poor,  old,  and  blind,  universally 
esteemed  for  the  innocence  nnd  austerity  of  hie  life  not  Un 
than  for  hia  learning,  and  yet  uni verbally  neglected,  except  by 
persons  almost  aa  poor  as  himself,  strongly  reminded  me  of  a 
German  epigram  on  Kepler,  which  may  be  thus  translated: 

No  mortal  spirit  yet  had  clomb  so  high 
Aa  Kepler— yet  his  country  saw  him  die 
For  very  want !  the  mind*  alone  he.  fed. 
And  so  the  bodies  left  him  without  bread. 

The  good  old  man  presented  me  with  the  hook  in  which  ha 
has  described  and  demonstrated  his  invention:  and  I  shoots' 
with  great  pleaaure  transmit  it  to  any  mathematician  vraa 
would  feel  an  interest  in  examining  it  and  couamunicatinf  as 
opinions  00  its  mania. 
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taw  of  altering  their condition  /ran  that  of their 
r,  ut  bondsmen  or  vilieirtt.  howccer  adoanfage- 
hfj  mig't'  orheruite  he  situated.  Reject  an  the 
effects  >f  ante*  in  Hindattan,  and  then  transfer 
If  infants  f  "n  English  collage. 


«U|«  bu  fa'd  hci  wi.Jir.il  LIT." 

r/o-jj  mother  dreamt  of  her  child 

,  future  for- 

like enchauncl  or  be  a  bishop  or  a 

judge?    The 

act  indeed  feu  and  rare ;  but  stilt 

they  are  pas- 

■irtd  the  hope  is  universal,  and  per, 

api  occasion, 

iappinesi  than  even  ill  fulfilment 

man  nature  by  the  knowledge  or 

ia  moral  and 

ble  with  the 

ends  ef  liia  nodal  union,  and  don 

diction,    'tnt  poorest  Briton  paste 

set  much  and 

'ant  knowledge,  tchich  he  would  not 

hare  had,  if 

n,  Luttitr.  Calvin,  and  their  tomp 

errt  had  not 

! ;  eW  il  is  evident  thai  the  meant  of  science  and 

,/r  could  not  exitl,  if  all  men  had 

a  right  la  be 

profound  Mathematicians  or  men 

an.    StiUinttructioniioncofthe 

endt  of  Gov- 

nl :  for  it  it  that  only  which  make 

the  abandon- 

if  the  encage  Male  an  ABSOLUT*  d 

'alien  is  the  beet,  under  iihirh  the 

fat  hnndalge  it  the  greatest,  and  the  causes  that 

and  gen, 


.    The 


*M?  were  my  preparatory  n 

under  which  I  proceeded  10  rc-eiamme 
'nnniiiiiiisn,  were  the  following,  which  I  \ 

actly  ai  they  occurred,  but  in  the  orde 
they  will  be  illustrative  or  the  different 
"  (he  preceding  paragraph.  That  we  arc  b 
ippier  than  others  ia  indeed  no  reaaon  ibi 

u  individuals,  not  to  he  progrcsaive  ia  10  b 
de.  Tat  the  companion  will  usefully  let 
eire  of  improvement  with  love  and  a  aere 
ide  for  what  we  already  are. 


UEND.  441 

On  entering  and  pairing  the  afreet*  of  Alexandria. 
I  o™ld  not  but  notice  the  very  marked  saliifHCtion, 

denominations  of  people,  Turk*  and  Frenchmen  only 
eicepted.  manifested  under  (be  impreaiion  thai  we 
were  the  nvant-couner  of  an  English  army.  They 
had  conceived  thie  from  observing  the  English  jack 
at  our  main,  taking  our  flag  perhapa  fct  that  of  a 


they  wore  ready  to  believe  what  they  wished.  It 
would  have  been  cruel  to  have  undeceived  them: 
consequently  without  poaitively  aaauming  it,  we 
pueed  in  the  character  of  Englishmen  among  the 
middle  and  lower  orden  of  society ,  and  oa  their  aluec. 
"  among  those  of  better  information.  Wherever  we 
,  entered  or  wherever  halted,  we  were  aummnded  by 
the  wretched  inhabitants;  and  "tunned  with  their 
benediction*  end  prayer*  lor  blessings  on  oa.  "  Will 
the  Eugiiah  come'  Are  they  coming  I  God  giant 
tbe  English  may  come!  we  have  DO  commerce — we 
have  no  money— We  have  no  breed!  When  will  the 
Engliah  arrive!"  My  enawer  waa  uniformly,  Pa- 
tience! The  aame  tone  waa  heard  at  Roaetta  as 
among  the  Aleiandriana,  indicative  of  the  aame  die- 
porition*;only  it  was  not  so  loud,  becauae  the  inhab- 
itants are  lea*  miaerable.  although  without  any  train 
of  happineaa.  On  the  fourth  we  left  that  village  for 
Cairo,  and  for  our  aecurity  aa  well  aa  to  facilitate  our 
procurement  of  accommodationa  during  our  voyage, 
aa  well  aa  our  atay  there,  the  redden!  directed  hi* 

eecretary,  Cant  V ,  to  accompany  ua,  and  to  give 

ua  lodging*  in  hie  houae.  We  ascended  the  Nile  lei- 
aurely.'ond  calling  at  several  villager,  it  waa  plainly 
perceivable  that  the  rational  partiality,  the  atrong  and 
open  eipreaaion  of  which  proclaimed  ao  loudly  the 
feeling*  of  the  Egyptian*  of  the  aea  coaat,  waa  gene- 
ral throughout  tho  country;  and  the  prayen  for  Bio 
return  of  the  English  a*  eamcat  aa  univeraal. 

On  the  morning  or  the  aiith  we  went  on  ahoreat 
the  village  of  Sabour.    The  villager*  expressed  en 


rami  hall 


i     Two  ■ 


e  French.  I  belie. 
r>  before 


an  deaerten  from  the  Viceroy'*  ormy  h*tf  pillaged 

left  thia  village;  at  which  they  had  lived  ut  free 

rtcra  ahout  four  weeka. — The  famiahini!  inhnbi- 

,„,,■  were  now  distressed  with  apprehension*  from 

rranean.  encampod  in  eight.    They  dreaded  their  ravages  and 

Grand  Came,  Dec.  13,1904.  I  apprised  uaofdonger  from  them.  We  were  eighteen 
The  aame  reaaon,  which  induced  me  to  re- :  in  the  party,  well  ermed ;  and  a  pretty  bnah  fife 
ten  of  iniroduction  lo  hia  Britannic  Maje*-  which  we  raised  around  the  numerous  uWka  of  pi- 
.l*here,a.igge«edtheproprieiyiB-*hoKing  geona  and  other  small  fowl  in  the  environ*,  must 
sh  jackal  the  main-top-gullnnl  ma     '  '      '  '' 

the  port  of  Aleianclrin  on  the  Sfitl 
«  recognaed ;  end  Mr.  B w 


id  in  port,  ■  Turk  isli  Vi. 
e  line,  and  ail  frigates 
a  llalioned  there  to  pre 


>  Admiral,  with 


F  the  country;  with  jurt  ut  much  influence  t 
ime  number  of  Pelican*  would  have  on  Ih 


hnvo  dot 

rred  them  from  mischief,  i 

na  it  i*  most 

probable 

they  had  meditated  any  oga 

mi  us.  Scarce- 

ly.  howe 

cr,  wore  we  on  board  an 

saw  these  mounted  maniu 

cm  of  the  de- 

sen  fall 

furiously  upon  tho  herd*  of 

cnmels.  buna- 

mtllr  of  the  village,  and 

them  off 

wholly  unannoyed  on  ihe  |« 

rt  of  Ihe  unre- 

nhnbiiants.   unless    their   aa 

irhi  could   be 

deemed 

an  annoyance.    They  afterwords  attacked 

and  robbed  several  unarmed  boat*. 

which  were  a 
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ftw  boon  Mtoro  oTim.   TTie  most  insensible  mutt  or  lUw,  ii  w  atfonl  as  it  te  simple, ends* 

enrely  have  beta  moved  by  the  situation  of  the  pen-  oe  natural    -The  English,**  any  they,  -pery  fa 

w*  of  that  village.    The  while  we  were  listening  every  thing— the  French  pey  nothing,  end  tew 

to  their  complains*  they  kneed  our  hands,  end  with  everything."   They  do  not  like  Ihhi  kind  of  defi- 

prostrations  to  the  ground,  rendered  more  affecting  verers.    — — 

by  the  inflamed  atate  of  the  eyea  almoet  universal  ..... 

•mongit  them,  ^  wh*ch  the  ww  trmvelkr  might  ^W*  *jf»  ]•■•■■ '*•  iietnenl  of  tlna  LeOrr, 

veniaUy  imagine  to  have  been  the  immediate  efleet  f»  £??  S,d?  (whlchJ^d.!1?C.,^n.b?1  •**** 

of  weeping  end  anguish,  they  all  implored  Engiuk  »  *  «"IW  ««»>.  ■»  Asjfa*  iniqxntyland  to««> 

succor.    Their  ahrieka  at  the  assault  of  the  wild  *"mm!?™*  ^  W  eonwteion  and  parln- 

Aimhateeti^  to  implore  the  ■ainettiU  more  feebly,  »«J«nr  °™-,l0n  «  *  Utf«^  «^  mhomamly, 

while  U  testified  what  multiplied  reasons  they  hadto  "•  rf  r**«We,  stUl  blacker  guilt    Would  that  oar 

implore  it  I  coofim  I  foU  an  almoet  inwrmoantable  d"«»«««»  were  for  a  while  confined  to  onr  moral 

impale*  to  bring  our  little  party  to  their  relief,  and  wants!  whatever  may  be  the  defects  of  onrCam* 

might  perhaps  have  done  a  rash  act,  had  it  not  been  te^  we  Imve  at  least  ail  e»eiiv»  Oe^naneai 

for  the  calm  and  just  observation  of  Captain  V %  •«  thet  too  cemi»oaBd  of  nien  who  wew  bora  wiA 

that "  these  were  common  ooturremsem,  end  that  any  ■■  "*J  ™  * *™ [  •momi  m '    Wa  "•  -t  Wm  ** 

renef  which  we  ooold  aflbrd,  would  not  merely  be  ™rf9d  Tnm  ?"  in^nH0IM  •»  foreign  enemies;  ths 

only  temporary,  bat  would  exasperate  the  planderers  >n*»rcommonion  of  interests  precludes  a  cfvfl  war, 

lostffl  more  atrocious  ootrages  after  our  departure."  "™  the  ^Bntow  *■* «»  the  nation  equally  w£ 

On  the  momuig  of  the  seventh  we  landed  near  a  *  __?*  P™  *  ™*  "™*  "»—  «  oor  cnmdel 
village.    At  our  approada  the  villagem  M :  s^^ 

of  friendship  brooght  some  of  them  to  us.    When  ™|^  **•«»»«■  ^ 

they  were  told  that  we  were  Englishmen. they  flockr  *  his  mud  hovel! 

ed  around  us  wi&demonstmumieofjoy,offired  their  yot  w§t  n$Uwd  ntr  rlrffr  sits. 


and  raised  loud  ejaculations  for  our  estab-  O  Albino,  O  my  mother  bfa ! 

Kshment  in  the  country.    Here  we  could  not  procure  J*?  *******  *****  **  E^*0*1  a***"* 

a  pint  of  milk  for  our  ooflee.    The  inhabitants  had  r^j^^iir!!^!1!^ 

been  plundered  end  r  hosed  from  their  habitations  by  Echo  to  the  Meat  of  floeka ; 

the  Albanians  end  Desert  Arabs,  and  it  was  but  the  (Time  flamy  faille,  those  gUtt'riac  dees 

preceding  day,  they  had  retting  to  their  risked  cot-  ^T"'  ~"?«J?  whk  *■*■> 

J~  ■      *         *  And  0ctc*'9u4  ku  npr0*r  wild 

"eT8*"  Speak*  to/lets'  to  ku  itlamd-ehiU. 

Grand  Cairo  differs  from  the  places  already  passed,  Hence  for  many  a  (VarleM  age 

only  as  the  presence  of  the  tyrant  stamps  silence  on  Hm  •oc'*1  Quiet  lov'd  thy  ihore ; 

the  lips  of  misery  with  the  seal  of  terror.    Wretch-  J?or  •?VTM*id  warrior>  »■•     ___ 

.      ^.  7         «■_     r  riLiu  Orsaca'd  tliy  towers  or  staio'd  thy  fiekb  -....«._ 

edness  here  assumes  the  form  of  melancholy ;  but  COLERIDGE'S  p< 

the  few  whispers  that  are  hazarded,  convey  the  same  

feelings  and  the  seme  wishes.    And  wherein  does 

this  misery  and  consequent  spirit  of  revolution  con-  "•  Anecdote  of  Buonaparte. 

sist  ?    Not  in  any  form  of  government  but  in  a  form-  Buonaparte,  during  his  short  slay  at  Malta.  ratted 


despotism,  an  anarchy  indeed!  for  it  amounts  out  the  Maltese  regiments  raised  by  the  Knifhn, 

literally  to  an  annihilation  of  every  thing  that  can  amounting  to  fifteen  hundred  of  the  stoutest  young 

merit  the  name  of  government  or  justify  the  use  of  men  of  the  islands.    As  they  were  drawn  up  on  the 

the  word  even  in  the  laxest  sense.    Egypt  is  under  parade,  he  informed  them,  in  a  bombastic  harangue, 

the  most  frightful  despotism,  yet  has  no  master !  The  that  he  had  restored  them  to  liberty ;  but  in  proof 

Turkish  soldiery,  restrained  by  no  discipline,  seize  that  his  attachment  to  them  was  not  bounded  by  this 

every  thing  by  violence,  not  only  all  that  their  neces-  benefaction,  he  would  now  give  them  an  opportunity 

sides  dictate,  but  whatever  their  caprices  suggest,  of  adding  glory  to  freedom — and  concluding  by  s>k- 

The  Mamelukes,  who  dispute  with  these  the  right  of  ing  who  of  them  would  march  forward  to  be  his  frl- 

domination,  procure  themselves  subsistence  by  means  low-soldier  on  the  bonks  of  the  Nile,  and  contribute 

as  lawless  though  less  insupportably  oppressive.  And  a  flower  of  Maltese  heroism  to  the  immortal  wreaths 

the  wild  Arabs  availing  themselves  of  the  occasion,  of  fame,  with  which  he  meant  to  crown  the  pvn- 

plunder  the  defenceless  wherever  they  find  plunder,  raids  of  Egypt!    Not  a  man  stirred  :  all  gnve  a  «!ent 

To  finish  the  whole,  the  talons  of  the  Viceroy  fix  on  refusal.    They  were  instantly  surrounded  by  a  rrcn 

every  thing  which  can  be  changed  into  currency,  in  ment  of  French  soldiers,  marched   to  the  MarirA 

order  to  find  the  means  of  supporting  an  ungovcrned,  forced  on  board  the  transports,  and  threatened  wiia 

disorganized  banditti  of  foreign  troops,  who  receive  death  if  any  one  of  them  attempted  hia  escape  nr 

the  harvest  of  his  oppression,  desert  and  betray  him.  should  be  discovered  in  any  part  of  the  islands  of 

Of  all  this  rapine,  robbery,  and  extortion,  the  wretch-  Malta  or  Goza.    At  Alexandria  they  were  aluavs 

ed  cultivators  of  the  soil  are  the  perpetual  victims. —  put  in  front,  both  to  save  the  French  soldiery,  and  :o 

A  spirit  of  revolution  is  the  natural  consequence.  prevent  their  running  away :  and  of  the  whole  num 

The  reason  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  give  for  her,  fifty  only  survived  to  revisit  their  native  comvr? 

preferring  the  English  to  the  French,  whether  true  From  one  of  these  survivors  I  first  learned  thai  fort, 
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s  afterwards  confirmed  to  roe  by  several 
taining  comrades,  as  well  as  by  the  most 
e  inhabitants  of  Vale tte. 

ecdote  recalled  to  my  mind  an  accidental 
on  with  an  old  countryman  in  a  central 

Germany.  I  purposely  omit  names  be- 
day  of  retribution  has  come  and  gone  by. 
ting  at  a  strong  fortress  in  the  distance, 
mod  a  highly  interesting  object  in  a  rich 
1  landscape,  and  asked  the  old  man,  who 
ed  to  gaze  at  me,  its  name,  &c.  adding — 
tiful  it  looks!  It  may  be  well  enough  to 
iswered  he,  but  God  keep  all  Christians 
g   taken  thither!     He  then  proceeded  to 

curiosity  which  he  had  thus  excited,  by 

me  that  the  Baron had  been  taken 

Dod  at  midnight  and  carried  to  that  fortress 

was  not  heard  of  for  nearly  two  years, 
)ldier  who  had  fled  over  the  boundaries 
lation  to  his  family  of  the  place  and  mode 
>risonment  As  I  have  no  design  to  work 
ings  of  my  readers,  I  pass  over  the  shock- 
:  had  not  the  language  and  countenance 
rmant  precluded  such  a  suspicion,  I  might 
wed  thnt  he  had  been  repeating  some  tale 
rom  a  Romance  of  the  dark  ages.  What 
ime !  I  asked — The  report  is,  said  the  old 
in  his  capacity  as  minister  he  had  remon- 

h  the concerning  the  extravagance 

rest,  an  outlandish  countess  ;  and  that  she 

persuaded  the  sovereign,  that  it  was  the 
>  had  communicated  to  a  professor  at  Got- 

particulars  of  the  infamous  sale  of  some 
f  his  subjects  as  soldiers.  On  the  same 
jvered  in  the  landlord  of  a  small  public 
of  the  men  who  had  been  thus  sold.  He 
jhly  delighted  in  entertaining  an  English 
,  and  in  once  more  talking  English  after  a 

many  years.  He  was  far  from  regretting 
tit  in  his  life,  but  his  account  of  the  manner 
they  were  forced  away,  accorded  in  so 
cu lore  with  Schiller's  impassioned  descrip- 

same,  or  a  similar  scene,  in  his  Tragedy 
ind  Love,  as  to  leave  a  perfect  conviction 
d.  that  the  dramatic  pathos  of  that  descrip- 
nt  greater  than  its  historic  fidelity. 
s  thus  reflecting.  I  glanced  my  eye  on  the 
ragraph  of  a  London  newspaper,  containing 
y  declamation,  and  some  bitter  truths,  re- 
ir  military  arrangements.  It  were  in  vain, 
to  deny  that  the  influence  of  parliamentary 
hich  prevents  the  immense  patronage  of 
from  becoming  a  despotic  power,  is  not  the 
'  to  secure  the  ablest  commune] ere  or  the 
>n*  for  the  management  of  our  foreign  em- 
-ever,  thank  Heaven!  if  we  fight,  we  fight 
n  king  and  country :  and  grievances  which 
blicly  complained  of,  there  is  some  chance 
emedied. 

elebrateri  Professor  in  a  German  Univer- 
d  me  a  very  pleasing  print,  entitled,  u  ToU 
OoS 


eration." — A  Catholic  Priest,  a  Lutheran  Divine,  a 
Calvinist  Minister,  a  Quaker,  a  Jew,  and  a  Philoso- 
pher, were  represented  sitting  around  the  same  Table, 
over  which  a  winged  figure  hovered  in  the  attitude 
of  protection.  For  this  harmless  print,  said  my  friend, 
the  artist  was  imprisoned,  and  having  attempted  to 
escape,  was  sentenced  to  draw  the  boats  on  the  banks 
of  the  Danube,  with  robbers  and  murderers:  and 
there  died  in  less  than  two  months,  from  exhaustion 
and  exposure.  In  your  happy  country,  sir,  this  print 
would  be  considered  as  a  pleasing  scene  from  real 
life :  for  in  every  great  town  throughout  your  empire 
you  may  meet  with  the  original.  Yes,  I  replied,  aa 
far  as  the  negative  ends  of  Government  are  concerned 
we  have  no  reason  to  complain.  Our  Government 
protects  us  from  foreign  enemies,  and  our  Laws  se- 
cure our  lives,  our  personal  freedom,  our  property, 
reputation,  and  religious  rights,  from  domestic  attacks. 
Our  taxes,  indeed  are  enormous — Oh!  talk  not  of 
taxes,  said  my  friend,  till  you  have  resided  in  a  coun- 
try where  the  boor  disposes  of  his  produce  to  stran- 
gers for  a  foreign  mart,  not  to  bring  back  to  his  fami- 
ly the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  foreign  manufac- 
tures, but  to  procure  that  coin  which  his  lord  is  to 
squander  away  in  a  distant  land.  Neither  can  I  with 
patience  hear  it  said,  that  your  laws  act  only  to  the 
negative  ends  of  government  They  have  a  manifold 
positive  influence,  and  their  incorrupt  administration 
gives  a  color  to  all  your  modes  of  thinking,  and  is  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  your  superior  morality  in  pri- 
vate as  well  as  public  life.* 

My  limits  compel  me  to  strike  out  the  different  in- 
cidents which  I  had  written  as  a  commentary  on  the 
three  former  of  the  positive  ends  of  Government.  To 
the  moral  feelings  of  my  Readers  they  might  have 
been  serviceable;  but  for  their  understanding  they 
are  superfluous.  It  is  surely  impossible  to  neruso 
them,  and  not  admit  that  all  three  are  realized  under 
our  Government  to  a  degree  unexampled  in  any  other 
old  and  long  peopled  country.  The  defects  of  our 
Constitution  (in  which  word  I  include  the  taws  and 
Customs  of  the  Land  as  well  as  its  scheme  of  Legis- 
lative and  Executive  Power)  must  exist,  therefore,  in 
the  lotirth,  namely,  the  production  of  the  highest  aver- 
age of  general  information,  of  general  moral  and  reli- 
gious principles  and  the  excitements  and  opportuni- 
ties which  it  affords  to  paramount  genius  and  heroic 

*  "  The  administration  of  justice  throughout  the  Continent 
is  pnrtiul,  venal,  and  infamnu*.    I  harp,  in  conversation  with 
rnnny  *cn«ihlfi  men,  met  with  something  of  content  with  th»ir 
government*  in   all  other  retpects  than   this;  but  upon  the 
qne«ti>n  of  expecting  justice  to  1>p  really  and  fairly  adminis- 
tered, every  one  eonfeiw-d  there  war  no  Mich  thing  to  be  look- 
ed for.   Tue  conduct  of  the  judges  is  proflifate  and  atrocious. 
Upon  aim-iat  every  cause  that  conva  before  them  interest  ia 
openly  made  with  the  judges;  and  woe  betide  the  man,  who, 
j  with  a  cause  t»  support  had  no  mean*  of  conciliating  favor. 
■  either  by  the  beauty  of  a  handsome  wife,  or  by  other  me> 
I  thnd*." — This  quotation  is  confined  in  the  original  to  France 
!  under  the  monarchy ;  I  have  extended  the  applica'inn,  and 
adopted  the  words  as  comprising  the  result  of  my  own  expe- 
rience: and  1  take  this  opportunity  of  declaring,  that  the  moat 
important  parts  of  Mr.  Leckie'a  statement  concerning  f  icily  I 
myself  know  to  be  accurate,  and  am  authorised  by  what 
myself  saw  there,  to  rely  on  the  whole  aa  a  fair  and  onsxag 
J  g er&ted  representation. 
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e  poina  in  which 


tlimi  lUhf-r*,  if  we  are  a 


These 
uundt-d. 


The  Brat  question  then  is.  what  u 
(be  rsirl  The  eorroid.  nppaak^  o  defect  or  d«G- 
'  lencv  in  'me  or  nil  ul  Ihese  [oiftt*r  and  thai  lo  a  de- 
gree which  may  affect  our  June*  and  prosperity,  if 
not  our  absolute  salcly,  are  the  plain  of  Legislative 
Reform  dull  have  hitherto  been  proposed  fir  or  likely 
To  remove  such  deled,  and  !upidy  such  dcilciency ! 
The  third  and  hut  lueslion  is— Should  there  appear 
reasou  lo  daiiy  or  douhl  this,  are.  there  then  any  other 
meant,  and  wbot  are  ili.-y  !—<H  Ihese  puinu  in  ihe 
concluding  Kjiay  of  this  Set 


A  1'roi 


the  French  a: 


wign 


■  J-Leu: 


I  English  H 


ulllli. 


place  by  every  Englishman's  fire-aide;  ad  *: 
feelings  and  math*  which  give  dignity  ttti  i 
end  tranquillity  la  Ihe  dcn!h-I>ed,  oartJut* 
and  influcncive  in  the  cabinet  and  ntk* 


mmentwy  ta.i!«i:l 
e  takc-n  a  review  atAas 
the  Treaty  of  Asa* 


In  a  rich  commercial  state,  a  w-ar*rldoia 
tecome  unpopular  by  length  of  cocnruiuin 
int.  or  revolution  war,  which  ttmxrrii  ia  d 
lecome  just  and  necessary,  perhaps  hryiaWi 
ner  ciamnle.  had  yet  cause*  of  unpopularity  pnfcr 
a  itself.  Ethaustioti  is  rhe  natural  nnawn 
IWMiN  .[iimilation,  in  ihe  feelintrs  of  iUu 

i  loose  of  individual*.     Weaned  em  brow 


(replied  an  Englishman  belter  versed  in  Ihe  pi 
pics  of  Freedom  than  the  canons  uf  rrilinsm)  I 
ere  bul  Itvo  subjects  worthy  ihe  human  inicl 
1'oijticb  and  IV'TtTT  our  stale  here  and  our 
hereafter;  and  on  neither  of  these  dare  you  V 
Long  may  the  envied  privilege  be  preserved  u 
countrymen  of  writing  and  talking  concerning  I 
Nevertheless,  it  behoves  us  all  lo  consider,  Ih 
write  or  talk  concerning  any  subject,  without  hn 
previously  taken  the  paim  to  undrmand  it, 
breach  of  duly  which  we 
may  be  no  olfence  against 
[Til  ile^e  hi"  talking  and  e 
necessary  in  *  free  stale; 
make  use  of  it.  the  better. 


■  ■ 


helming  novelties 


it  of  die  land.  The 
dishing  noisome  is 
more  sparingly  we 


too  of  hope  max  rWar-t- 
qihJ  uncertain  as  lo  Ihe  real  object  and  (Bathe  ■  •» 
war.  from  the  rapid  change  and  general  Juan*! 
its  oatenaible  object!  and  motives;  (mi  parabasal 
for  many  months  preceding  the  signing  of  tie  » 
linunories.  had  lost  all  iu  tone  and  elasudti  Tsi 
consciousness  of  mutual  e 
pointmeiits,  disposed  the  great  majority  of  all  sins 
lo  a  spinlof  diffidence  and  toleration.  whicB.i=  " 
as  it  may  be  in  individuala,  yet  in  a  cation,  sad  i 
all  in  an  opulent  and  luiuhous  nation,  is  ahvirt  «• 
nearly  akin  to  apathy  and  sellab,  iadulgem.  ii 
unmanly  imfum  ncc  for  peace  became  only  at*  ss- 
versal.  After  as  long  a  resistance  as  iht  Bsnstst 
niir  Ci.iisniuiLiiii  and  national  character  penBiOeie 
even  endured,  the  government  applied  si  bngrksa 
only  remedy  adequale  to  the  gtralneai  of  tor  mi.  i 
remedy  which  ihe  magnitude  of  theevil  jasnanLtM 

justify.    AI  a  high  jirica  they  purchased  Irub 
name  of  peace,  ain  time  when  the  views  of  Fnan 
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*  night  have  dictated ;  they  would  have  been  signed 
1  with  as  much  sincerity  and  observed  with  as  much 
"'  good  faith  as  the  article  actually  inserted  in  the 

I  Treaty  of  Amiens,  respecting  the  integrity  of  the 
'"  Turkish  empire.  This  article  indeed  was  wisely 
'"  insisted  upon  by  us,  because  it  affected  both  our  na- 
:  tional  honor,  and  the  interests  of  our  Indian  empire 
~  immediately ;  and  still  more,  perhaps,  because  this 

II  of  all  others  was  the  most  likely  to  furnish  an  early 

*  proof  of  the  First  Consul's  real  dispositions.  But 
'*  deeply  interested  in  the  fate  of  the  Continent,  as  we 
11  are  thought  to  be,  it  would  nevertheless  have  been 
f  most  idle  to  have  abandoned  a  peace,  supposing  it  at 
B  all  desirable,  on  the  ground  that  the  French  govern- 
?*ent  had  refused  that  which  would  have  been  of 
'no  value  had  it  been  granted. 

Indeed  there  results  one  serious  disadvantage  from 
insisting  on  the  rights  and  interests  of  Austria,  the 
Cmpire,  Switzerland,  &c.  in  a  treaty  between  Eng- 
land and  France :  and,  as  it  should  seem,  no  advan- 
tage to  counterbalance  it  For  so,  any  attack  on 
those  rights  instantly  pledges  our  character  and 
national  dignity  to  commence  a  war,  however  inex- 
pedient it  might  happen  to  be, and  however  hopeless: 
while  if  a  war  were  expedient,  any  attack  on  these 
countries  by  France  furnishes  a  justifiable  en  use  of 
tvar  in  its  essential  nature,  and  independently  of  all 
^oaiiive  treaty.  Seen  in  this  light,  the  defects  of  the 
iremty  of  Amiens  become  its  real  merits.  If  the 
government  of  France  made  peace  in  the  spirit  of 
peace,  then  a  friendly  intercourse  and  the  human- 
izing influences  of  commerce  and  reciprocal  hospital- 
ity would  gradually  bring  about  in  both  countries 
he  dispositions  necessary  for  the  calm  discussion  and 
rincere  conclusion  of  a  genuine,  efficient,  and  com- 
prehensive treaty.  If  the  contrary  proved  the  fact, 
the  Treaty  of  Amiens  contained  in  itself  the  prin- 
ciples of  its  own  dissolution.  It  was  what  it  ought 
to  be.  If  the  First  Consul  had  both  meant  and  dealt 
fairly  by  us,  the  treaty  would  have  led  to.  a  true  sct- 
l  lenient :  but  he  acting  as  all  prudent  men  expected 
that  he  would  act,  it  supplied  just  reasons  for  the 
commencement  of  war — and  at  its  decease  left  us, 
a*  a.  legacy,  blessings  that  assuredly  far  outweighed 
our  losses  by  the  peace.  It  left  us  popular  enthusi- 
asm, national  unanimity,  and  simplicity  of  object : 
and  removed  one  inconvenience  which  cleaved  to 
the  last  war,  by  attaching  to  the  right  objects,  and 
enlisting  under  their  proper  banners,  the  scorn  and 
hatred  of  slavery,  the  passion  for  freedom,  all  the 
high  thoughts  and  high  feelings  that  connect  us  with 
the  honored  names  of  past  ages ;  and  inspire  senti- 
ments and  language,  to  which  our  Ilampdens,  Sid- 
neys, and  Russets,  might  listen  without  jealousy. 

The  late  Peace  then  was  negotiated  by  the  Govern- 
ment, ratified  by  the  Legislature,  and  received  by  the 
nation,  as  an  experiment :  as  the  only  means  of  exhi- 
biting such  proof  as  would  be  satisfactory  to  the 
people  in  their  then  temper;  whether  Buonaparte 
devoting  his  ambition  and  activity  to  the  re-establish- 
ment of  trade,  colonial  tranquillity,  and  social  morals, 
in  France,  would  abstain  from  in  sidling,  alarming 
and  endangering  the  British  empire.     And  these 


1  thanks  at  least  were  due  to  the  First  Consul,  that  he 

:  did  not  long  delay  the  proof.  With  more  than  pafKil  in- 
solence he  issued  edicts  of  anathema  against  us,  and 

'  excommunicated  us  from  all  interference  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Continent.   He  insulted  us  still  more  indecently 

,  by  pertinacious  demands  respecting  our  constitutional 
I*aw*  and  Rights  of  Hospitality;  by  the  official  pub- 
lication of  Sebastiani's  Report ;  and  by  a  direct  per- 
sonal outrage  offered  in  the  presence  of  all  the  foreign 
ministers  to  the  king,  in  the  person  of  his  ambassador. 
He  both  insulted  and  alarmed  us  by  a  display  of  the 
most  perfidious  ambition  in  the  subversion  of  the  in- 
dependence of  Switzerland,  in  the  avowal  of  designs 
against  Egypt,  Syria,  and  the  Greek  Islands,  and  in 
the  mission  of  military  spies  to  Great  Britain  itself. 
And  by  forcibly  maintaining  a  French  army  in  Hol- 
land, he  nt  once  insulted,  alarmed,  and  endangered 
us.  What  can  render  a  war  just  (presupposing  its 
expedience)  if  insult,  repeated  alarm,  and  danger  do 
not  ?  And  how  can  it  be  expedient  for  a  rich,  united, 
and  powerful  Island-empire  to  remain  in  nominal 
peace  and  unresenting  passiveness  with  an  insolent 
neighbor,  who  has  proved  that  to  wage  against  it  an 
unmitigated  war  of  insult,  alarm,  and  endangerment 
is  both  his  temper  and  his  system  ? 

Many  attempts  were  made  by  Mr.  Fox  to  explain 
away  the  force  of  the  greater  number  of  the  facts 
here  enumerated :  but  the  great  fact,  for  which  alone 
they  have  either  force  or  meaning,  the  great  ultimate 
fact,  that  Great  Britain  had  been  insulted,  alarmed, 
and  endangered  by  France,  Mr.  Fox  himself  ex- 
pressly admitted.  But  the  opposers  of  the  present 
war  concentre  the  strength  of  their  cause  in  the  fol- 
lowing brief  argument.  Supposing,  say  they,  the 
grievances  set  forth  in  our  manifesto  to  bo  as  notori- 
ous as  they  arc  asserted  to  be,  yet  more  notorious 
they  cannot  be  than  that  other  fact  which  utterly 
annuls  them  as  reasons  for  a  war — the  fact,  that  min 
isters  themselves  regard  them  only  as  the  pompous 
garnish  of  the  dish.  It  stands  on  record,  that  Buona- 
parte might  have  purchased  our  silenco  for  ever,  re- 
specting these  insults  and  injuries,  by  a  mere  acqui- 
escence on  his  part  in  our  retention  of  Malta.  The 
whole  treaty  of  Amiens  is  little  more  than  a  per- 
plexed bond  of  compromise  respecting  Malta.  On 
Malta  we  rested  the  peace :  for  Malta  we  renewed 
the  war.  So  say  the  opposers  of  the  present  war. 
As  its  advocates  we  do  not  deny  the  fact  as  stated  by 
them ;  but  we  hope  to  achieve  all,  and  more  than  all 
the  purposes  of  such  denial,  by  an  explanation  of  the 
(act.  The  difficulty  then  resolves  itself  into  two  ques- 
tions :  first,  in  what  sense  of  the  words  can  we  be 

j  said  to  have  gone  to  war  for  Malta  alone?  Secondly, 
wherein  does  the  importance  of  Malta  consist  ?  Tho 
answer  to  the  second  will  be  found  in  the  Life  of  tho 
Liberator  and  Political  Father  of  the  Malte-e:  while 
the  attempt  to  settle  the  first  question,  so  at  the  same 
time  to  elucidato  the  Law  of  Nations  and  its  iden- 
tity with  the  Law  of  Conscience,  will  occupy  the 
remainder  of  the  present  Essay. 
I.  In  what  sense  can  ur  be  affirmed  to  hare  renewed 
the  war  for  Malta  alone  f 
If  we  had  known  or  could  reasonably  have  be* 
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Mr7.Ti.11v!.  nor  Ll,"  inn  ni.ri.n  !<-•:■  i>f  a  I' rem  li  finny 
lliilland,  would  hue  furnished  any  prudent 
mind  for  war.  F«  ihe  only  way  by  which  we 
ijured  France,  namely,  the  destruction 


of  her 


mnins  of  axiunenlal  conquests,  by  concenlraling  nil 
Ihe  resources  and  energies  uf  ihe  French  empire  in 
her  miliiary  powers;  while  the  losses  arid  miseries 
which  ihe  French  people  would  suffer  in  conse- 
queues,  end  their  magnitude,  compiml  with  any  ad- 
vaiiioges  that  might  accrue  In  them  i'rimi  the  eilen- 
sion  of  the  name  Fron«.  were  facts  which,  we  knew 
by  eipenence.  would  neigh  as  nothing  with  the-  el- 
i*ling  Government,  la  attacks  on  the  independence 
uf  rL*  eulitiilcnt.ll  neighbor-  N'C..]ili'  ili.'I.W-.^  trj  n.»  i-i 
the  re-commence  input  of  hostility,  wily  as  for  as  they 
give  proofs  of  a  hostile  inieution  toward  ourselves, 
and  facilitate  the  realizing  of  such  intention.  If  any 
(•venn  had  taken  place,  increasing  the  inani  of  in- 
juring this  country,  even  though  theae  events  fur- 
tiished  no  moral  ground  of  complaint  against  France, 
(such  tor  instance,  might  be  the  great  eilenaiou  of 
her  population  and  revenue,  from  freedom  and  a  wise 
government)  much  more,  ir  thoy  were  the  fruit*  of 

vnlved  Ihe  probability  of  an  hostile  intention  to  us— 
then.  1  »ay.  every  afler  occurrence  becomes  import- 
ant, and  both  a  jn*t  ami  expedient  ground  of  war.  in 
proportion,  not  to  the  imparlance  of  the  thing  in  itaetf 
but  to  ihe  qniiuiirv  uf  omiIi'til  jtiv./  nllorded  by  Ll  of 
an  hostile  design  in  the  Gov  cm  men  t,  by  whose  power 
our  interests  are  endangered.  If  by  demanding  the 
immediate  evacuation  of  Malta,  when  he  had  him- 
self done  away  the  security  of  its  actual  uidepen- 

promitet  rested  as  on  their  sole  foundation)  and  this 


whole-     Which  of  them  m   id  rfiim—  as 
must  be  decided  by  other  end  pradasaal  ca 
bora.    Had  the  Firsl  Consul  acq  mated  a  cor  das 
boo  of  Malta,  he  would  thereby  have  fcsxat 
proof  of  pacific  intentions,  as  would  lasts  fed  Baa 
ther  hopes,  as  would  have  lessened  osa  shea  I 
his  former  act*  of  ambition,  and  restate)?  »  w  | 

It  sliould  never  be  forgutten.  that  a  riiiian 
national  Council  is  essentially  itilli  ml  ftssa  a  l 
of  Justine,  alike  in  its  objects  and  is  dsaaas.  a 
latter,  the  Juror  lays  aside  tua  private  fcauwwaei 
liis  privale  connections,  and  judges  iiii—nl 
entiling  to  evidence  adduced  in  use  Coart:  a 
Ibrmer.  the  Senator  acts  upon  bis  on  smissi 


adding  10  the  probability  of  his  ha  sine  or  sea  ssis| 
committed  the  one  particular  nciiuo  tbsaiBf 
The  Senator,  on  the  contrary,  when  bt  a  « 
mine  on  the  conduct  of  a  foreign  Poww.  ae 
particular  actions,  chiefly  in  proof  of  ckaasr 
ensung  intentions.  Now  there  am  cssar  sat  wr 
powerful  Reasons  why.  though  appeaanf  » 
ibrmer  actions  of  Buonaparte,  as  -lifistisaarf 
hostile  spirit  and  alarming  ambition,  we  shnH  as 
Ihelesa  make  Malta  the  direct  object  and  tsaJ  soar 
minanl  of  the  war.  Had  we  gone  lo  si 
for  the  independence  of  Holland  and  S 
we  should  have  furnished  Buonaparte  with  a  ras- 
obit  prrlrxi  for  anneiing  both  conn 
to  the  French  empire.!  which,  if  hi 
his  power  conlimies  he  mm  assuredly  will  sasars 
loler)  by  a  mere  act  of  violence,  and  si  " 
ranny,  there  will  Pillow  a  moral  weal 
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countries  of  which  we  had  elected  ourselves  the 
champions;  and  the  war  would  have  appeared  a 
mere  war  of  revenge  and  reprisal,  a  circumstance 
always  to  be  avoided  where  it  is  possible.  The  ablest 
and  best  men  in  the  Batavian  Republic,  those  who 
felt  the  insults  of  France  most  acutely,  and  were  suf- 
fering from  her  oppressions  the  most  severely,  entreat- 
ed our  Government,  through  their  minister,  that  it 
would  not  make  the  state  of  Holland  the  great  osten- 
sible reason  of  the  war.  The  Swiss  patriots,  too,  be- 
lieved that  we  could  do  nothing  to  assist  them  at  that 
time,  and  attributed  to  our  forbearance  the  compara- 
tively timid  use  which  France  has  hitherto  made  of 
her  absolute  power  over  that  country.  Besides,  Aus- 
tria, whom  the  changes  on  the  Continent  much  more 
nearly  concerned  than  England,  having  refused  all 
co-operation  with  us,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  an 
opinion  (destructive  of  the  one  great  blessing  purcha- 
sed by  the  peace,  our  national  unanimity)  would  have 
taken  root  in  the  popular  mind,  that  these  charges 
were  mere  pretexts.  Neither  should  we  forget,  that 
the  last  war  had  left  a  dislike  in  our  countrymen  to 
continental  interference,  and  a  not  unplausible  per- 
suasion, that  where  a  nation  has  not  sufficient  sensi- 
bility to  its  wrongs  to  commence  a  war  against  the 
aggressor,  unbhbed  and  ungoaded  by  Great  Britain, 
a  war  begun  by  the  Government  of  such  a  nation,  at 
the  instance  of  our  Government,  has  little  chance  of 
other  than  a  disastrous  result,  considering  the  charac- 
ter and  revolutionary  resources  of  the  enemy.  What- 
ever may  be  the  strength  or  weakness  of  this  argu- 
ment, it  is  however  certain,  that  there  was  a  strong 
predilection  in  the  British  people  for  a  cause  indis- 
putably and  peculiarly  British.  And  this  feeling  is 
not  altogether  ungrounded.  In  practical  politics  and 
the  great  expenditures  of  national  power,  we  must 
not  pretend  to  be  too  far-sighted :  otherwise  even  a 
transient  peace  would  be  impossible  among  the  Eu- 
ropean nations.  To  future  and  distant  evils  we  may 
always  oppose  the  various  unforeseen  events  that  are 
ripening  in  the  womb  of  the  future.  Lastly,  it  is 
chiefly  to  immediate  and  unequivocal  attacks  on  our 
own  interests  and  honor,  that  we  attach  the  notion  of 
Right  with  a  full  and  efficient  feeling.  Now,  though 
we  may  be  first  stimulated  to  action  by  probabilities 
and  prospects  of  advantage,  and  though  there  is  a 
perverse  restlessness  in  human  nature,  which  renders 
almost  all  wars  popular  at  their  commencement,  yet 
a  nation  always  needs  a  sense  of  positive  Right  to 
steady  its  spirit  There  is  always  needed  some  one 
reason,  short,  simple,  and  independent  of  complicated 
calculation,  in  order  to  give  a  sort  of  muscular 
strength  to  the  public  mind,  when  the  power  that  re- 
sults from  enthusiasm,  animal  spirits,  and  the  charm 
of  novelty,  has  evaporated. 

There  is  no  feeling  more  honorable  to  our  nature, 
few  that  strike  deeper  root  when  our  nature  is  hap- 
pily circumstanced,  than  the  jealousy  concerning  a 
positive  right,  independent  of  an  immediate  interest. 
To  surrender  in  our  national  character,  the  merest 
trifle,  that  is  strictly  our  right,  the  merest  rock  on 
which  the  waves  will  scarcely  permit  the  seafowl  to 
lay  its  eggs,  at  the  demand  of  an  insolent  and  power- 
30 


ful  rival,  on  a  shopkeeper's  calculation  of  loss  and 
gain,  is  in  its  final,  and  assuredly  not  very  distant 
consequences,  a  loss  of  every  thing— of  national  spi- 
rit, of  national  independence,  and  with  these,  of  the 
very  wealth  for  which  the  low  calculation  was  made. 
This  feeling  in  individuals,  indeed,  and  in  private 
life,  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  religion.  Say  rather,  that 
by  religion,  it  is  transmuted  into  a  higher  virtue, 
growing  on  an  higher  and  engrafted  branch,  yet  nou- 
rished from  the  same  root :  that  it  remains  in  its  es- 
sence the  same  spirit,  but 

Made  pure  by  Thought,  and  naturalised  in  Heaven ; 
and  he  who  cannot  perceive  the  moral  differences  of 
national  and  individual  duties,  comprehends  neither 
the  one  or  the  other,  and  is  not  a  whit  the  better 
Christian  for  being  a  bad  patriot  Considered  nation- 
ally, it  is  as  if  the  captain  of  a  man-of-war  should 
strike  and  surrender  his  colors  under  the  pretence, 
that  it  would  be  folly  to  risk  the  lives  of  so  many 
good  Christian  sailors  for  the  sake  of  a/eio  yards  of 
coarse  canvas!  Of  such  reasoners  we  take  an  in- 
dignant leave  in  the  words  of  an  obscure  poet 

Fear  never  wanted  arguments :  you  do 
Reason  yourselves  into  a  careful  bondage. 
Circumspect  only  to  your  Misery. 
I  could  urge  Freedom,  Charters,  Country,  Laws, 
Gods,  and  Religion,  and  such  precious  names- 
Nay,  what  you  value  higher,  Wealth!  But  that 
You  sue  for  bondage,  yielding  to  demands 
As  impious  as  they're  insolent,  and  have 
Only  this  sluggish  name — to  perish  full! 

cartWright. 

And  here  we  find  it  necessary  to  animadvert  on  a 
principle  asserted  by  Lord  Minto,  (in  his  speech,  June 
6th,  1803,  and  afterwards  published  at  full  length)  that 
France  had  an  undoubted  right  to  insist  on  our  aban- 
donment of  Malta,  a  right  not  given,  but  likewise  not 
abrogated,  by  the  Treaty  of  Amiens.  Surely  in  this 
effort  of  candor,  his  Lordship  must  have  forgotten  the 
circumstances  on  which  he  exerted  it.  The  case  is 
simply  thus :  the  British  government  was  convinced, 
and  the  French  government  admitted  the  justice  of 
the  conviction,  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  our  interests,  that  Malta  should  remain  uninflu- 
enced by  France.  The  French  government  binds 
itself  down  by  a  solemn  treaty,  that  it  will  use  its 
best  endeavors  in  conjunction  with  us,  to  secure  this 
independence.  This  promise  was  no  act  of  liberality, 
no  generous  free-gift  on  the  part  of  France,  No !  we 
purchased  it  at  a  high  price.  We  disbanded  our 
forces,  we  dismissed  our  sailors,  and  we  gave  up  the 
best  part  of  the  fruits  of  our  naval  victories.  Can  it 
therefore  with  a  shadow  of  plausibility  be  affirmed, 
that  the  right  to  insist  on  our  evacuation  of  the  island 
was  unaltered  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  when  this 
demand  is  strictly  tantamount  to  our  surrender  of  all 
the  advantages  which  we  had  bought  of  France  at 
so  high  a  price  ?  Tantamount  to  a  direct  breach  on 
her  part,  not  merely  of  a  solemn  treaty,  but  of  an  ab- 
solute bargain  ?  It  was  not  only  the  perfidy  of  un- 
principled ambition — the  demand  was  the  fraudulent 
trick  of  a  sharper.  For  what  did  France  ?  She  sold 
us  the  independence  of  Malta:  then  exerted  her 
power,  and  annihilated  the  very  possibility  of  that 
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hfcpMdww»  and  lastly,  demanded  of  us  that  we 
should  leave  it  bound  hand  end  foot  for  her  to  seise 
without  trouble,  whenever  her  ambitious  project!  led 
her  to  regard  each  seizure  as  expedient  We  bound 
ourselves  to  enrrender  it  to  the  Knights  of  Malta— 
not  sorely  to  Joseph,  Robert,  or  Nicolas,  bat  to  a 
known  order,  clothed  with  certain  powers,  and  capa- 
ble of  exerting  them  in  consequence  of  certain  reve- 
atjea.  We  found  no  each  order.  Hie  men  indeed 
end  die  name  we  found :  and  even  so,  if  we  had  pur- 
chased Sardinia  of  its  sovereign  for  so  many  millions 
of  money,  which  through  oar  national  credit,  and 
xsom  the  equivalence  of  oar  national  paper  lo  gold 
and  silver,  he  had  agreed  to  receive  in  bank  notes, 
and  if  he  had  received  them— doubtless,  he  would 
have  the  bank  notes,  even  though  immediately  after 
oar  payment  of  them  we  had  for  this  very  purpose 
fined  the  Bank  Company  to  break.  Bat  would  he 
hove  received  the  debt  doe  to  him?  *lt  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  practical  pun,  as  wicked,  though 
not  quite  so  ludicrous,  as  the  (in  all  senses)  exeermbU 
pan  of  Earl  Godwin,  who  requesting  baaUm  (i.  e.  a 
loss)  from  the  archbsmop,  thereupon  seized  on  the 
arehbishopa  manor  of  Baseham. 

A  Treaty  is  a  writ  of  mutual  promise  between  two 
independent  States,  and  the  Law  of  Promise  is  the 
same  to  natkMks  as  to  individuals.  It  is  to  be  sacredly 
performed  by  each  party  in  that  sense  in  which  it 
knew  and  permitted  the  other  party  to  understand  it, 
at  the  time  of  the  contract  Anything  short  of  this 
is  criminal  deceit  in  individuals,  and  in  governments 
impioas  perfidy.  After  the  conduct  of  France  in  the 
aflkir  of  the  guarantees,  and  of  the  revenues  of  the 
order,  we  had  the  same  right  to  preserve  the  island 
independent  of  France  by  a  British  garrison,  as  a 
lawful  creditor  has  to  the  household  goods  of  a  fugi- 
tive and  dishonest  debtor. 

One  other  assertion  of  hi*  Lordship's,  in  the  same 
speech,  bean  eo  immediately  on  the  plan  of  The 
FancND,  as  for  as  it  proposed  to  investigate  the  prin- 
ciple of  international,  no  less  than  of  private  morality, 
that  I  feel  myself  in  some  degree  under  an  obligation 
to  notice  it  A  Treaty  (says  his  Lordship)  ought  to 
be  strictly  observed  by  a  nation  in  its  literal  sense, 
even  though  the  utter  ruin  of  that  nation  should  be 
the  certain  and  fore-known  consequence  of  that  ob- 
servance. Previous  to  any  remarks  of  my  own  on 
this  high  flight  of  diplomatic  virtue,  we  will  hear 
what  Harrington  has  said  on  this  subject  "  A  man 
may  devote  himself  to  death  or  destruction  to  save  a 
nation ;  but  no  nation  will  devote  itself  to  death  or 
destruction  to  save  mankind.  Machiavel  is  decried 
for  saying. '  that  no  consideration  is  to  be  had  of  what 
is  just  or  unjust,  of  what  is  merciful  or  cruel,  of  what 
is  honorable  or  ignominious,  in  case  it  bo  to  save  a 
state  or  to  preserve  liberty :'  which  as  to  the  manner 
of  expression  may  perhaps  be  crudely  spoken.  But 
to  imagine  that  a  nation  will  devote  itself  to  death  or 
destruction  any  more  after  faith  given,  or  an  engage- 
ment thereto  tending,  than  if  there  had  been  no  en- 
gagement made  or  faith  given,  were  not  piety  but 
folly." Crudely  spoken  indeed.'   and   not  less  I 


crudely  thought:  nor  is  the  matter  monk  mended  by 
the  commentator.  Yet  every  man,  who  is  at  all  at 
quainted  with  the  world  and  its  past  history,  knows 
that  the/art  hself  is  truly  stated :  and  what  is  mom 
important  in  the  present  argument,  bo  cammt  find  is 
his  heart  a  foil,  deep,  and  downright  verdict,  that  it 
etottJi  be  otherwise.  The  consequences  of  this  per 
pleiiry  in  the  moral  feelings,  are  not  seldom  exten- 
sively injurious.  For  men  hearing  the  duties  vrhicfc 
would  be  binding  on  two  individuals  living  under  the 
same  laws,  insisted  on  as  equally  ohlfcentory  on  tea 
independent  states,  in  extreme  rosea,  whore  they  sat 
clearly  the  impracticability  of  realising  sncb  a  ittioa; 
and  having  at  the  same  time  a  dim  hntfumw  fcaasaw, 
that  two  States  can  never  be  placed  exactly  en  tat 
same  ground  as  two  individuals;  relieve  theseseirei 
from  their  perplexity  by  catling  what  they  caveat 
untie,  and  assert  that  national  policy  cannot  in  all 
cases  be  subordinated  to  the  laws  of  morality:  n 
other  words,  that  a  government  may  act  with  inje> 
dee.  and  yet  remain  blameless,  line  aseertkm  wai 
hazarded  (I  record  it  with  unfeigned  regret)  by  t 
Minister  of  8tate,  on  the  affiur  of  Cupunhagan  Tre- 
mendous assertion!  that  would  render  every  eam> 
plaint,  which  we  make,  of  the  ahonriimtjona  of  fit 
French  tyrant,  hypocrisy,  or  mere  hwirndiary  deckv 
manon  for  the  simple-headed  multitude!  Bnttaaak 
heaven!  it  is  as  unnecessary  and  unsounded,  as  it  a 
tremendous.  For  what  is  a  treaty  f  a  voiaflray  con- 
tract between  two  aafiow*.  So  we  wiU  state  it  in  fit 
first  instance.  Now  itasnimposnbtooaaa^matasr 
nation  can  be  supposed  by  any  other  to  have  intended 
its  own  absolute  destruction  in  a  treaty,  which  ib  in- 
terests alone  could  have  prompted  it  to  make.  The 
very  thought  is  self-contradictory.  Not  only  Athent 
(we  will  say)  could  not  have  intended  this  to  have 
been  understood  in  any  specific  promise  made  t> 
Sparta ;  but  Sparta  could  never  have  imagined  that 
Athens  had  so  intended  it  And  Athena  itself  most 
have  known,  that  hod  she  even  affirmed  the  contrary. 
Sparta  could  not  have  believed — nay,  would  have 
been  under  a  moral  obligation  not  to  have  believed 
her.  Were  it  possible  to  suppose  such  a  case  for 
instance,  such  a  treaty  made  by  a  single  besieged 
town,  under  an  independent  government  as  that  of 
Numantium — it  becomes  no  longer  a  state,  but  the 
act  of  a  certain  number  of  individuals  voluntarily 
sacrificing  themselves,  each  to  preserve  his  separate 
honor.  For  the  state  was  already  destroyed  by  the 
circumstances  which  alone  could  make  such  an  en- 
gagement conceivable. — But  we  have  said,  natkmi— 
Applied  to  England  and  France,  relatively  to  treaties 
this  is  but  a  form  of  speaking.  The  treaty  is  well? 
made  by  some  half  dozen,  or  perhaps  half  a  hundred 
individuals,  possessing  the  government  of  these  coun- 
tries. Now  it  is  a  universally  admitted  part  of  the 
Law  of  Nations,  that  an  engagement  entered  into  by 
a  minister  with  a  foreign  power,  when  it  was  known 
to  this  power  that  the  minister  in  so  doing  had  ex- 
ceeded and  contravened  his  instructions,  is  altoeetber 
nugatory.  And  is  it  to  be  supposed  for  a  moment, 
that  a  whole  nation,  consisting  of  perhaps  twees; 
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os  of  human  souls,  could  ever  have  invested  a 
id  i  vidua  Is — whom  altogether  for  the  promotion 
welfare,  it  had  intrusted  with  its  government— 
the  right  of  signing  away  its  existence  ? 


ESSAY  VII. 


m  repreheusiooes  grathwirne  accipiamus,  oportet:  etiam 
preaendi  noo  meruit  opinio  nostra,  vel  haoc  propter 
am,  quod  recto  defendi  potett.  Si  vcro  infirmitas  vel 
ana  vel  propria,  etiam  cum  veraciter  arguitur,  non  po- 
aon  aliquantolum  eontristari,  melius  tumor  dolet  cum 
tar,  quam  dum  ei  parcitur  et  non  sanatur.  Hoc  enim 
ood  acute  vidit,  qui  dixit :  utiliorea  ease  baud  raro  inimi- 
objurgantes,  quam  arnicas  objurgare  metuentes.  Ilia 
i  dum  rizontur,  dicunt  aliquando  vera  qua  corrigamus : 
lutein  aunorem,  quam  oportot,  exhibcnt  just i tie  liber- 
al dum  amiciuv  timent  exa«perare  dulcedinem.  —  AU- 
ITINUS  HIERONYMO:  Epist.  xciu.  Huron  Opera. 
i.  ii.  p.  233. 

r/otum— Censures  offered  in  friendliness,  we  ought  to 
re  with  gratitude:  Tea,  though  our  opinions  did  not 
t  censure,  we  should  still  be  thankful  for  the  attack  on 
u  were  it  oolj  that  it  give*  us  an  opportunity  of  success- 
defending  the  same.  (For  never  doth  an  important 
I  spread  its  root*  »o  wide  or  clasp  the  soil  so  stubborn- 
s  when  it  has  braved  tke  winds  of  controversy.  There 
stirring  mmi  a  far-heard  music  sent  forth  from  the 
of  sound  knowledge*  when  its  branches  are  fighting 
the  storm,  which  passing  onicard  shrills  out  at  once 
th's  triumph  and  its  own  defeat.)  Dut  if  the  infirmity 
iman  nature,  or  of  our  own  constitutional  temperament, 
tot,  even  when  we  have  been  fairly  convicted  of  error, 
rafter  some  small  mortification,  yet  better  suffer  pain 
its  exlirpation,  than  from  the  consequences  of  its  Con- 
ine*, and  of  the  false  tenderness,  that  had  withheld  the 
idy.  This  is  what  the  acute  observer  had  in  his  mind, 
said,  that  upbraiding  enemies  were  not  seldom  more 
table  than  friends  afraid  to  find  fault.  For  the  former 
1st  their  quarrelsome  invectives  may  chance  on  some 
e  truths,  which  we  may  amend  in  consequence ;  while 
itter,  from  an  over-delicate  apprehension  of  ruffling  the 
rth  surface  of  friendship,  shrink  from  its  duties,  and 
the  manly  freedom  which  Truth  and  Justice  demand. 


ly  a  few  privileged  individuals  are  authorized 
s  into  the  theatre  without  slopping  at  the  door- 
r'n  box ;  but  every  man  of  decent  appearance 
pat  down  the  play-price  there,  and  thencefor- 
haa  as  good  a  right  as  the  managers  themselves 
ily  to  see  and  hear,  as  far  as  his  place  in  the 
,  and  his  own  ears  and  eyes  permit  him,  but 
ise  to  express  audibly  his  approbation  or  disap- 
tion  of  what  may  be  going  forward  on  the  stage, 
feelings  happen  to  be  in  unison  with  those  of 
idience  in  general,  he  may  without  breach  of 
um  persevere  in  his  notices  of  applause  or  dis- 
ill  the  wish  of  the  house  is  complied  with.  If 
da  himself  unsupported,  he  rests  contented  with 
g  once  exerted  his  common  right,  and  on  that 
ion  at  least  gives  no  further  interruption  to  the 
ement  of  those  who  feel  differently  from  him. 
is,  or  so  it  should  be,  in  Literature.  A  few  ex- 
I i nary  minds  may  be  allowed  to  pass  a  mere 
wi ;  though  in  point  of  fact  those,  who  alone  are 
ed  to  this  privilege,  are  ever  the  last  to  avail 
•elves  of  it.  Add  too,  that  even  the  mere  opin- 
rf  such  men  may  in  general  be  regarded  either 
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as  promissory  notes,  or  as  receipts  referring  to  a  for- 
mer payment  But  every  man's  opinion  has  a  right 
to  pass  into  the  common  auditory,  if  bis  reason  for  the 
opinion  is  paid  down  at  the  same  time:  for  arguments 
are  the  sole  current  coin  of  intellect.  The  degree  of 
influence  to  which  the  opinion  is  entitled,  should  be 
proportioned  to  the  weight  and  value  of  the  reasons 
for  it;  and  whether  these  are  shillings  or  pounds 
sterling,  the  man,  who  has  given  them,  remains 
blameless,  provided  he  contents  himself  with  the 
place  to  which  they  have  entitled  him,  and  does  not 
attempt  by  the  strength  of  lungs  to  counterbalance  its 
disadvantages,  or  expect  to  exert  as  immediate  an  in- 
fluence in  the  back  seats  of  the  upper  gallery,  as  if 
he  had  paid  in  gold  and  been  seated  in  the  stage  box. 

But  unfortunately  (and  here  commence  the  points 
of  difference  between  the  theatric  and  the  Literary 
Public)  in  the  great  theatre  of  Literature  there  are 
no  authorizes}  door-keepers :  for  our  anonymous  crifr 
ics  are  self-elected.  I  shall  not  fear  the  cnarge  of 
calumny  if  I  add,  that  they  have  lost  all  credit  with 
wise  men,  by  unfair  dealing :  such  as  their  refusal  to 
receive  an  honest  man's  money,  (that  is,  his  argu- 
ment) because  they  anticipate  and  dislike  his  opinion, 
while  others  of  suspicious  character  and  the  most  un- 
seemly appearance,  are  suffered  to  pass  without  pay- 
ment, or  by  virtue  of  orders  which  they  have  them- 
selves distributed  to  known  partisans.  Sometimes 
the  honest  man's  intellectual  coin  is  refused  under 
pretence  that  it  is  light  or  counterfeit,  without  any 
proof  given  either  by  the  money  scales,  or  by  sound- 
ing the  coin  in  dispute  together  with  one  of  known 
goodness.  We  may  carry  the  metaphor  still  farther. 
It  is  by  no  means  a  rare  case,  that  the  money  is  re- 
turned because  it  had  a  different  sound  from  that  of 
a  counterfeit,  the  brassy  blotches  on  which  seemed 
to  blush  for  the  impudence  of  the  silver  wash  in  which 
they  were  misled,  and  rendered  the  mock  coin  a  live- 
ly emblem  of  a  lie  self-detected.  Still  oftener  does 
the  rejection  take  place  by  a  mere  act  of  insolence, 
and  a  blank  assertion  that  the  candidate's  money  is 
light  or  bad,  is  justified  by  a  second  assertion,  that  he 
is  a  fool  or  knave  for  offering  it. 

The  second  point  of  difference  explains  the  pre- 
ceding, and  accounts  both  for  the  want  of  established 
door-keepere  in  the  auditory  of  Literature,  nnd  for  the 
practices  of  those,  who  under  the  name  of  Reviewers 
volunteer  this  office.  There  is  no  royal  mintage  for 
arguments,  no  ready  means  by  which  all  men  alike, 
who  possess  common  sense,  may  determine  their 
value  and  intrinsic  worth  at  the  first  sight  or  sound. 
Certain  forms  of  natural  Logic  indeed  there  are,  the 
inobservance  of  which  is  decisive  against  an  argu- 
ment ;  but  the  strictest  adherence  to  them  is  no  proof 
of  its  actual  (though  an  indispensable  condition  of  its 
possible)  validity;  in  tho  arguer's  own  conscience 
there  is,  no  doubt,  a  certain  value,  and  an  infallible 
criterion  of  it,  which  applies  to  all  arguments  equal- 
ly :  and  this  is  the  sinrero  conviction  of  the  mind  it- 
self. But  for  those  to  whom  it  is  offered,  these  are 
only  conjectural  marks;  yet  such  as  will  seldom  mis- 
lead any  man  of  plain  sense,  who  is  both  honest  and 
observant.    These  characteristics  the  Fmend  at» 
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tempted  to  comprise  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of 
the  Fourth  Essay  of  the  Volume,  and  has  described 
them  more  at  large  in  the  Kssays  that  follow,  "  On 
the  communicating  of  Truth."  If  the  honest  warmth, 
which  results  from  the  strength  of  the  particular  con- 
viction, be  tempered  by  the  modesty  which  belongs 
to  the  sense  of  general  fallibility ;  if  the  emotions, 
which  accompany  all  vivid  perceptions,  are  pre- 
served distinct  from  the  expression  of  personal  pas- 
sions, and  from  appeals  to  them  in  the  heart  of  others ; 
if  the  Reosoner  asks  no  respect  for  the  opinion,  as  his 
opinion,  but  only  in  proportion  as  it  is  acknowledged 
by  that  Reason,  which  is  common  to  all  men ;  and, 
lastly,  if  he  supports  an  opinion  on  no  subject  which 
he  has  not  previously  examined,  and  furnishes  proof 
both  that  he  possesses  the  means  of  inquiry  by  his 
education  or  the  nature  of  his  pursuits,  and  that  he 
has  endeavored  to  avail  himself  of  those  means;  then, 
and  with  these  conditions,  every  human  Being  is  au- 
thorized to  make  public  the  grounds  of  any  opinion 
which  he  holds,  and  of  course  the  opinion  itself,  as 
the  object  of  them.  Consequently,  it  is  the  duty  of 
all  men,  not  always  indeed  to  attend  to  him,  but,  if 
they  do,  to  attend  to  him  with  respect,  and  with  a 
sincere  as  well  as  apparent  toleration.  I  should  of- 
fend against  my  own  Laws,  if  I  disclosed  at  present 
the  nature  of  my  convictions  concerning  the  degree, 
in  which  this  virtue  of  toleration  is  possessed  and  prac- 
tised by  the  majority  of  my  contemporaries  and  coun- 
trymen. Rut  if  the  contrary  temper  is  felt  and  shown 
in  instances  where  all  tho  conditions  have  been  ob- 
served, which  have  been  stated  at  full  in  the  preli- 
minary numbers  that  form  the  Introduction  of  this 
Work,  and  the  chief  of  which  I  have  just  nowrocaj)- 
itulated ;  I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  what- 
ever the  opinion  may  be,  and  however  opimsite  to 
the  hearer's  or  reader's  previous  persuasions,  one  or 
other  or  all  of  the  follow  inn  defects  must,  be  taken 
for  granted.  Either  the  intolerant  person  is  not  mas- 
ter of  the  grounds  on  which  his  own  faith  is  built: 
which  therefore  neither  is  or  can  bo  his  own  faith, 
though  it  may  very  easily  be  his  imagined  interest, 
and  his  hifrit  of  thought.  In  this  case  he  is  angry, 
not  at  the  opposition  to  Truth,  hut  at  the  interruption 
of  his  own  indolence  and  intellectual  slumber,  or 
possibly  at  the  apprehension,  that  his  temporal  advan- 
tage are  threatened,  or  at  least  tho  ease  of  mind,  in 
which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  enjoy  them.  Or, 
secondly,  ho  has  no  love  of  Truth  for  itn  own  sake; 
no  reverence  for  the  divine  command  to  seek  ear- 
neMly  after  it,  which  command,  if  it  had  not  been  so 
often  and  solemnly  given  by  Revelation,  is  yet  in- 
volved and  expressed  in  the  gift  of  Reason  and  in  the 
dej»eiidcnce  of  all  our  virtues  on  its  development. 
He  h-is  no  moral  and  religious  awe  for  freedom  of 
thought,  though  acconifiauied  both  by  sincerity  and 
humility;  nor  for  the  right  of  free  communication 
which  is  ordained  by  (.Jod,  together  with  that  freedom, 
il  it  he  true  that  (Jod  has  ordained  us  to  live  in  soci- 
ety, and  has  made  the  progressive  improvement  of 
nil  and  each  of  us  depend  on  the  reciprocal  aids, 
which  directly  or  indirectly  each  supplies  to  all,  and 
Ji  ;o  each.    But  if  his  alarm  and  his  consequent  in- 


tolerance, are  occasioned  by  his  eternal  rather  this 
temporal  interests,  and  if  as  is  most  commonly  the 
case,  he  does  not  deceive  himself  on  this  point, 
gloomy  indeed,  and  erroneous  beyond  idolatry,  most 
have  been  his  notions  of  the  Supreme  Being!  For 
surely  the  poor  Heathen  who  represents  to  himself 
the  divine  attributes  of  wisdom,  justice,  and  mercy 
under  multiplied  and  forbidden  symbols  in  the  pow- 
ers of  Nature  or  the  souls  of  extraordinary  men,  prac- 
tises a  superstition  which  (though  at  once  the  cause 
and  effect  of  blindness  and  sensuality)  is  less  incom- 
patible with  inward  piety  and  true  religious  feeling, 
than  the  creed  of  that  man,  who  in  the  spirit  of  his 
practice,  though  not  in  direct  words,  loses  sight  of  til 
these  attributes,  and  substitutes  "servile  and  thrall- 
like fear  instead  of  the  adoptive  and  cheerful  bold- 
ness, which  our  new  alliance  with  God  requires  of 
us  as  Christians."*  Such  fear-ridden  and  thence 
angry  believers,  or  rather  acquiescents,  would  do  well 
to  re-peruse  the  book  of  Job,  and  observe  the  sen- 
tence passed  by  the  all-just  on  the  friends  of  the  suf- 
ferer, who  had  hoped,  like  venal  advocates,  to  pur- 
chase the  favor  of  deity  by  uttering  truths  of  which 
in  their  own  hearts  they  had  neither  conviction  nor 
comprehension.  The  truth  from  the  Lira  did  not 

ATONE  FOR  THE  LIE  IN   THE  HEART,  while  the  ISSh- 

ness  of  agony  in  the  searching  and  bewildered  com- 
plainant, was  forgiven  in  consideration  of  his  since- 
rity and  integrity  in  not  disguising  the  true  dictate 
of  his  Reason  and  Conscience,  but  avowing  his  inca- 
pability of  solving  a  problem  by  his  Reason,  which 
before  the  Christian  dispensation  the  Almighty  wv 
pleased  to  solve  only  by  declaring  it  to  be  beyoiuiihr 
limits  of  human  Reason.  Having  insensibly  postfrt 
into  n  higher  and  more  serious  style  than  I  had  t'N 
intended,  I  will  venture  to  appeal  to  these  self-orwcu* 
rants,  whose  faith  dwells  in  tho  Land  of  the  Shadow 
of  Darkness,  these  Papists  without  Pope,  and  Protf- 
tnnts  who  protest  only  against  all  protesting ;  and  n:!l 
appeal  to  them  in  words  which  yet  more  immedialclv 
concern  them  as  Christians,  in  the  hope  that  they  will 
lend  a  fearless  ear  to  the  learned  apostle,  when  h« 
both  assures  and  labors  to  persuade  thom  that  they 
were  called  in  Christ  to  all  jterfevtness  in  spiritual 
knowledge  and  full  assurance.  t>f  understand  iuc  in  ;v 
mystery  of  Hod.  There  can  foe  no  end  witfor.:: 
means:  and  fJod  furnishes  no  means  that  exempt  u« 
from  the  task  and  duty  of  joining  our  own  best  en- 
deavors. The  original  stock,  or  wild  olive-tree  ol'our 
natural  powers,  was  not  piven  us  to  be  burnt  or 
blighted,  but  to  be  prafttd  on.  We  are  not  only  no: 
forbidden  to  examine  and  propose  our  doubts,  so  it  he 
done  with  humility  and  proceed  from  a  real  desire 

*  Milton's  Htformatwn  in  En  p  land.  "  Fur  in  »<** 
(lo<'<l.  tho  MiperMitiout  m. in  hjr  hu  tfotxt  will  m  mt  Ath-'i*' 
but  beiriK  warnl  fn»m  ihi>nc«>by  tlmpmur*  (>f  rnn*«-.cM;vvtF?;u> 
tlfp  up  to  himM'lf  kucIi  n  (Jod  and  such  a  Worship  as  :«  •*■*' 
accordant  to  hi*  fi*ar:  uhuh  fair  of  hi*  a*  a!  km  hi*  h<.;>*.  :•  ri 
fivrl  only  upon  tho  llivh,  rrnri<<r»  likewi-r  tho  wl.,.!i>  rVur-j 
of  hi*  npprehciwion  rarnril,  ami  a'l  the  mr  ird  mt"  1/  =*■ 
*hi;>  i-ruiner  from  the  nitirr  strttiffth  of  thr.  Xo..'.  mr.  c%: 
lacishlv  to  the  upper  fkm,  rrw,/  thtrr  hanhn  m'v  1?  rtiff 
formality.  Hence  men  caino  to  pr-in  tin;  Srrni'um  \<f  *b» 
Icttrr,  ami  in  the  covenant  of  our  ndompiion  mncrnfiul  UK 
external  *ign*  more  than  tho  quickening  power  of  the  *>rrtt 
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>w  the  Truth ;  bat  we  are  repeatedly  command- 
ad  m>  to  do:  and  with  a  moat  unchristian  spirit  must 
man  have  read  the  preceding  passages,  if  he  can 
any  one  sentence  aa  having  for  its  object  to 
noose  a  too  numerous  class,  who,  to  use  the  words 
»f  St.  Augustine,  quarunt  non  utfdcm  $ed  ut  infiddi- 
invrniant:  i.  e.  such  as  examine  not  to  find 
for  faith,  but  pretexts  for  infidelity. 


ESSAY  VIII. 


fcs  tbs  iniquity  of  men,  that  they  sack  in  opinions  si  wild 

do  the  wind,  without  distingubhia*;  the  wholesome 

the  corrupted  sir,  and  then  live  upon  it  at  a  venture : 

when  all  their  confidence  ie  built  upon  zeal  and  mistake, 

therefore  because  they  are  zealous  and  mistaken  they 

fan patimt  of  contradiction. TAYLOR'S   Epist. 

Dmdic.  to  ike  Ubertu  •/  Propkutin*. 


m  IX"  (observes  the  eloquent  Bishop  in  the  13th 
asjetion  of  the  work,  from  which  my  motto  is  select- 
fed)  •*  an  opinion  plainly  and  directly  brings  in  a  crime, 
isj  if  at  man  preaches  treason  or  sedition,  his  opinion 
sj  not  his  excuse.  A  man  is  nevertheless  a  traitor 
wiisn  he  believes  it  lawful  to  commit  treason ;  and 
a  maui  is  a  murtherer  if  he  kills  his  brother  unjustly, 
although  he  should  think  that  he  was  doing  God  good 
'ice  thereby.  Matters  of  fact  are  equally  judi- 
\  whether  Ike  principle  of  them  be  from  within  or 
nthovL" 
To  dogmatize  a  crime,  that  is,  to  teach  it  as  a  doc- 
\,  is  itself  a  crime,  great  or  small  as  the  crime 
dogmatized  is  more  or  less  palpably  so.  You  say 
[—id  Sir  John  Choke  addressing  himself  to  the  Pa- 
piatt  of  his  day)  that  you  rebel  for  your  religion. 
pint  tell  me,  what  religion  is  that  which  teaches  you 
to  rebel.  As  my  object  in  the  present  section  is  to 
of  Tolerance  and  Intolerance  in  tho  public 
ring*  of  opinions  and  their  propagation,  I  shall 
ibrace  this  opportunity  of  selecting  the  two  pas- 
i,  which  I  have  been  long  inclined  to  consider 
■B  the  most  eloquent  in  our  English  Literature, 
though  each  in  a  very  different  style  of  eloquence, 
aa  indeed  the  authors  were  as  dissimilar  in  their  bias, 
IT  not  in  their  faith,  as  two  bishops  of  the  same 
church  can  woll  be  supposed  to  have  been.  I  think 
too,  I  may  venture  to  add,  that  both  the  extracts  will 
bo  new  to  a  very  great  majority  of  my  readers.  For 
Lhe  length  I  will  make  no  apology.  It  was  a  part  of 
my  plan  to  allot  two  numbers  of  The  Friend,  the  one 
to  a  selection  from  our  prose  writors,  and  the  other 
from  our  poets ;  but  in  both  copcs  from  works  that 
do  not  occur  in  our  ordinary  reading. 

The  following  passages  are  both  on  the  same  sub- 
ject :  the  first  from  Taylor'B  Dissuasivo  from  Popery: 
— the  second  from  a  Letter  of  Bishop  Bedell's  to  an 
unhappy  friend  who  had  deserted  the  church  of  Eng- 
land for  that  of  Rome. 

1 .  The  Rise  and  Progress  of  n  controversy,  from 
the  speculative  Opinion  of  an  Individual  to  the  Revo- 
lotion  or  Intestine  War  of  a  Nation. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  inseparable  characters  of 

Pp 


a  heretic;  he  sets  his  whole  communion  and  all  his 
charity  upon  his  article ;  for  to  be  zealous  in  the 
schism,  that  is  the  characteristic  of  a  good  man,  that 
is  his  note  of  Christianity ;  in  all  the  rest  he  excuses 
you  or  tolerates  you,  provided  you  be  a  true  believer; 
then  you  are  one  of  the  faithful,  a  good  man  and  a 
precious,  you  are  of  the  congregation  of  the  saints, 
and  one  of  the  godly.  All  Solifidians  do  thus ;  and 
all  that  do  thus  are  Solifidians,  the  church  of  Rome 
herself  not  excepted ;  for  though  in  words  she  pro- 
claims the  possibility  of  keeping  all  the  command- 
ments ;  yet  she  dispenses  easier  with  him  that  breaks 
them  all,  than  with  him  that  speaks  one  word  against 
any  of  her  articles,  though  but  ifee  least;  even  the 
eating  of  fish  and  forbidding  Mean  in  Lent  So  that 
it  is  faith  they  regard  more  than  charity,  a  right  be- 
lief more  than  a  holy  life ;  and  for  this  you  shall  be 
with  them  upon  terms  easy  enough,  provided  you  go 
not  a  hair's  breadth  from  any  thing  of  her  belief 
For  if  you  do,  they  have  provided  for  you  two  deaths 
and  two  fires,  both  inevitable  and  one  eternal.  And 
this  certainly  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils,  of  which 
tho  church  of  Rome  is  guilty :  for  this  in  itself  is  the 
greatest  and  unworthiest  uncharitableness.  But  the 
procedure  is  of  great  use  to  their  ends.  For  the 
greatest  part  of  Christians  are  those  that  cannot  con- 
sider things  leisurely  and  wisely,  searching  their 
bottoms  and  discovering  their  causes,  or  foreseeing 
events  which  are  to  come  after;  but  are  carried 
away  by  fear  and  hope,  by  affection  and  preposses- 
sion :  and  therefore  the  Roman  doctors  are  careful  to 
govern  them  as  they  will  be  governed.  If  you  dis- 
pute, you  gain,  it  may  be,  one,  and  lose  five ;  bat  if 
you  threaten  them  with  damnution,  you  keep  them 
in  fetters ;  for  they  that  are, •  in  fear  of  death,  are  all 
their  lifetime  in  bondage*41  (saith  the  Apostle:)  and 
there  is  in  the  world  nothing  so  potent  as  fear  of  the 
two  deaths,  which  are  the  two  arms  and  grapples  of 
iron  hy  which  the  church  of  Rome  takes  and  keeps 
her  timorous  or  conscientious  proselytes.  The  easy 
Protestant  calls  upon  you  from  scripture  to  do  your 
duty,  to  build  a  holy  life  upon  a  holy  faith,  the  faith 
of  the  Apostles  and  first  disciples  of  our  Lord ;  he 
tells  you  if  you  err,  and  teaches  ye  the  tmth ;  and 
if  ye  will  obey.it  is  well ;  if  not,  he  tells  you  of  your 
sin,  ami  that  all  sin  deserves  the  wrath  of  God ;  but 
judges  no  man's  person,  much  less  any  stales  of  men. 
He  knows  that  God's  judgments  are  righteous  and 
true;  but  he  knows  aim,  that  his  mercy  absolves 
many  persons,  who,  in  his  just  judgment,  were  con- 
demned :  and  if  he  had  a  warrant  from  God  to  say, 
that  ho  should  destroy  all  the  Papiits,  as  Jonas  had 
concerning  the  Kinevites;  yet  he  remembers  that 
every  repentance,  if  it  be  sincere,  will  do  more,  and 
prevail  greater,  and  last  longer  than  Cud's  anger 
will.  Hetfidcs  these  things,  there  is  a  ttrnngo  spring, 
and  secret  principle  in  every  man's  understanding, 
that  b«  oftenlimcs  turned  about  by  such  impulses,  of 
which  no  man  can  give  an  account.  But  we  all  re- 
member a  most  wonderful  instance  of  it,  in  the 
disputation  tat  ween  Ihe  two  Reynolds's,  John  and 
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William ;  the  former  of  which  being  a  Papist,  end 
the  latter  a  Protestant,  met  and  disputed,  with  a  pm> 
pOM  to  confute,  and  to  convert  each  other.  And  so 
they  did:  for  thow  argmnento,  which  were  wed, 
prevailed  fully  against  their  adversary,  and  yet  did 
not  prevail  with  themselves.  The  Papist  tamed 
Protestant,  and  the  Protestant  became  a  Papist,  and 
so  remained  to  their  dying  day.  Of  which  some 
fry5"—  person  gave  a  most  handsome  account  in 
the  following  excellent  Epigram, 


ofrilia,  ftatm 
Trexwml  ambignsa  Rdls>OBis  spex. 
fle  itfenaaf)  Idei  imipaiUbos  fcatst: 


st  ■■•^ssjssbbsjSjbj  sssasassssj  jsaeaassaosssBBf  9   assessa    WjssssassesBi 


Oood  fait  Is  rem,  ftmtraoi  eapit  alter  vtara: 

Qood  fatt  la  fads,  pardit  tttenjoe  aaan. 
Oapthfi  gassM  aioa  csbqvsssi  tsarsst,  *^ 
EtTfetorvietiuajMfacaeaatrapatk.    W- 

i  art.  obi  viataa  sandal 
dokxl 


But  fhrther  yet,  he  considers  the  natural  and  regu- 
lar  infirmities  of  taankind;  and  God  considers  them 
ranch  more;  he  knows  that  in  man  there  is  nothing 
admirable  hot  ha  ignorance  and  weakness;  his  pre- 
judice, and  the  infallible  certainty  of  being  deceived 
in  many  things;  he  sees,  that  wicked  menoftonthnes 
know  much  more  than  many  very  good  men;  and 
that  the  understanding  is  not  of  itself  considerable  in 
morality,  and  effects  nothing  in  rewards  and  punish* 
meats;  it  is  the  will  only  mat  rules  man,  and  can 
obey  God.  He  sees  and  deplores  it,  that  men  study 
hard,  and  understand  little,  that  they  dispute  earnest- 
ly, and  understand  not  one  another  at  all ;  that  affec- 
tions creep  so  certainly,  and  mingle  with  their  argu- 
ing, that  the  argument  is  lost,  and  nothing  remains 
but  the  conflict  of  two  adversaries'  affections;  that  a 
man  is  so  willing,  so  easy,  so  ready,  to  believe  what 
makes  for  his  opinion,  so  hard  to  understand  an  argu- 
ment against  himself,  that  it  is  plain,  it  is  the  princi- 
ple within,  not  the  argument  without,  that  determines 
him.  He  observes  also  that  all  the  world  (a  lew  in- 
dividuals excepted)  are  unalterably  determined  to 
the  religion  of  their  country,  of  their  family,  of  their 
society ;  that  there  is  never  any  considerable  change 
made,  but  what  is  made  by  war  and  empire,  by  fear 
and  hope.  He  remembers  that  it  is  a  rare  thing,  to 
see  a  Jesuit  of  the  Dominican  opinion ;  or  a  Domini- 
can  (until  of  late)  of  the  Jesuit ;  but  every  order  gives 
laws  to  the  understanding  of  their  novices,  and  they 
never  change.  He  considers  there  is  such  ambiguity 
in  words,  by  which  all  Lawgivers  express  their  mean- 
ing; that  there  is  such  abstruseness  in  mysteries  of 
religion,  that  some  things  are  so  much  too  high  for 
us,  that  we  cannot  understand  them  rightly ;  and  yet 
they  are  so  sacred,  and  concerning,  that  men  will 
think  they  are  bound  to  look  into  them,  as  far  as  they 
can ;  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  quickly  go  too  far, 
where  no  understanding,  if  it  were  fitted  for  it,  could 
go  far  enough ;  but  in  these  things  it  will  be  hard  not 
to  be  deceived ;  since  our  words  cannot  rightly  ex- 
press those  things.  That  there  is  such  variety  of  hu- 
man understandings,  that  men's  feces  differ  not  so 


mochas  their  souk;  and  that  If' 
mochdimVmltym  things,  vat  they  eoaU  not  bat  hi 

variously  apprehended  by  several  smb.   And 

no  consMiers,  metm  twenty  opnsssns,*  saav  no 

not  one  of  them  is  tree;  nay, 

ed,  that  among  the  old  I%ikisopheta 

nunuren  opmsons  concern  _ 

that  yet  not  one  of  mom  hit  the  fight    Ha 

tint  maU  religions,  msJlsocifJt^ 

in  all  things,  opinions  differ;  and 

too  often  begot  by  cession,  by 

they  are  kept;  and  every  inanfe  too  apt  to  ovetvahc 

bis  own  opinion;  and  out  of  a  deaiio  matt  evefy  ass 

should  conform  his  judgment  to  has  that  i 

are  apt  to  be  earnest  in  their 

the  proposition;  and  from  being  true  as  ho  i 

he  will  think  it  profitable;  and  if; 

either  with  confidence  or  opposition*  ho  quackly  Mb 

yon  it  is  necessary ;  and  as  he  loves  those  that  tsnk 

es  he  does,  so  he  is  toady  to  hate  theea  that  do  tat; 

and  then  escieffyfiom  wishing  evil  to  man,  he  k  apt 

to  believe  evil  wiUcome  to  him;  and  that**  jot 

it  should;  andbythwtimetheoranionwonam 

end  puts  other  men  upon  their  gnaid  agsJast  it;  aai 

then  while  passion  reigns,  and  reason  is 

patient,  and  talks  not  loud  like  a  atom 

more  regarded  than  truth,  and  men  call  Gad  new  tat 

party,  and  his  judgments  are  used  for  aigum— is,  mi 

the  threatening^  of  the  Scriptnre  are  snatched  uea 

baste,  and  men  throw  arresos,  Jsrv4tojsd^esslaass\ 

and  by  this  time  ail  the  world  is  in  an  upmar.   AD 

this,  and  a  thousand  things  mora  die  Emgiuk  uisiia 

ants  considering  deny  not  their  communion  to  any 

Christian  who  desires  it,  and  believes  the  Apostiei' 

Creed,  and  is  of  the  religion  of  the  four  first  general 

councils;  they  hope  well  of  alt  that  live  well;  tbrr 

receive  into  their  bosom  all  true  believers  of  what 

church  soever;  and  for  them  that  err.  they  imtrurt 

them,  and  then  leave  them  to  their  liberty,  to  rtand 

or  fall  before  their  own  master. — 

2.  A  doctrine  not  the  less  safe  for  being  the  mors 
charitable. 

M  Christ  our  Lord  hath  given  us,  amongst  other* 
two  infallible  notes  to  know  the  church."  -Mr 
sheep,'*  saith  be,  "  hear  my  voice :"  and  again,  *  Br 
this  shall  all  men  know  that  you  are  my  disciples,  if 
ye  love  one  another." — What,  shall  we  stand  upon 
conjectural  arguments  from  that  which  men  ear' 
We  are  partial  to  ourselves,  malignant  to  our  opr* 
sites.  Let  Christ  be  heard  who  be  his,  who  nor.  And 
for  the  hearing  of  his  voice— -O  that  it  might  be  th* 
issue!  But  I  see  you  decline  it,  therefore  I  leer*  ii 
also  for  the  present.  That  other  is  that  which  now  1 
stand  upon :  "  the  badge  of  Christ's  sheep."  Not  a 
likelihood,  but  a  certain  token  whereby  mnr  sjm 
may  know  them :  "by  this,"  saith  he,  M shall  all  own 
know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  charity  one 
towards  another/'— Thanks  be  to  God.  this  mark  <rf 
our  Saviour  is  in  us  which  you  with  our  schwmmoi 
and  other  enemies  want.  As  Solomon  found  the  trw 
mother  by  her  natural  affection,  that  chose  rather  * 
yield  to  her  adversary's  plea,  claiming  her  child,  tbta 
eodurothrtitskHiJd  be  cut  in  pieces;  so  may  it  soot 
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at  this  day  whether  ia  the  true  mother. 
saith,  give  her  the  living  child  and  kill  him 
urs,  that  if  the  may  not  have  it,  is  content 
sd  rather  than  want  of  her  will.  Alas! 
even  of  those  that  leave  her)  these  be  my 
I  have  borne  them  to  Christ  in  baptism :  I 
rished  them  as  1  could  with  mine  own 
s  testaments.  I  would  have  brought  them 
's  estate,  as  their  ftee  birth  and  parentage 
Whether  it  be  their  lightness  or  discontent, 
icing  words  and  gay  shows,  they  leave  me  : 
found  a  better  mother.  Let  them  live  yet, 
bondage.  I  shall  have  patience ;  I  permit 
f  them  to  their  father,  I  beseech  him  to  keep 
they  do  no  evil.  If  they  make  their  peace 
I  am  satisfied :  they  have  not  hurt  me  at 
,  but  saith  yours,  I  sit  alone  as  Queen  and 
f  Christ's  Family,  he  that  hath  not  me  for 
r,  cannot  have  God  for  his  Father.  Mine 
are  these,  either  born  or  adopted:  and  if 
not  be  mine  they  shall  be  none.  So  with- 
ting  Christ's  sentence  she  cuts  with  the 
sword,  hangs,  burns,  draws,  those  that  she 
inclined  to  leave  her,  or  have  left  her  al- 
3  she  kills  with  the  spiritual  sword  those 
ct  not  to  her,  yea  thousands  of  souls  that 
ave  no  means  so  to  do,  but  many  which  ne- 
ch  as  have  heard,  whether  there  be  a  Pope 
>r  no.  Let  our  Solomon  be  judge  between 
,  judge  you,  Mr.  Waddesworth !  more  seri- 
maturely,  not  by  guesses,  but  by  the  very 
hrist,  which  wanting  yourselves  you  have 
discovered  in  us :  judge,  I  say,  without  pas- 
artiality,  according  to  Christ's  word :  which 
l,  which  is  his  church. 


ESSAY  IX. 
)N  THE  LAW  OF  NATIONS. 


ui;-  IvSatpovtav  Kai  tiKaio<rivrjv  vdvra  Ui&rov 
cvr/ranrai  <piffd'  rdvvutv  it  rcL  ftiv  'avSpwiriva 
r«a,  ra  $i$cid  li^rbv  '^yf/idva  N3uv  £ vpiravra 
jtciv,  &v%  «$•  rpoj"  dpfrTir  r?  popotov,  a\^a 
4rrtv  iv  optrai?  act  hnofttvouoav,  <!>?  rpd$* 
va  vofioStrd  vvra. 

JXXariav  irtpi  No/iwv. 

n.— For  all  things  that  regard  the  well-being  and 
a  Stats  are  pre-oidained  and  established  in  the 
the  individual.  Of  these  it  bf  hove*  that  the  mero- 
(tke  temporal  end  fluzional)  should  be  referred 
-dioated  to  the  Divine  in  man,  and  the  Divine  in 
icr  to  the  Supreme  Mind,  so  however  that  the  State 
-egulate  its  actions  bj  reference  to  any  particular 
fragment  of  virtue,  but  must  fix  its  eye  on  that 
Kich  is  the  abiding  spirit  and  (as  it  were)  substra* 
I  the  virtues,  as  on  a  law  that  ia  itself  legislative. 


» absurd  to  suppose,  that  individuals  should 
a  law  of  Moral  obligation,  and  yet  that  a 
the  same  individuals  acting  collectively  or 


through  representatives,  should  be  exempt  from  alt 
law :  for  morality  is  no  accident  of  human  nature,  out 
its  essential  characteristic.  A  being  absolutely  with- 
out morality  is  either  a  beast  or  a  fiend,  according  as 
we  conceive  this  want  of  conscience  to  be  natural  or 
self-produced ;  or  (to  come  nearer  to  the  common  no- 
tion, though  with  the  sacrifice  of  austere  accuracy) 
according  as  the  being  is  conceived  without  the  law, 
or  in  unceasing  and  irretrievable  rebellion  to  it  Yet 
were  it  possible  to  conceive  a  man  wholly  immoral, 
it  would  remain  impossible  to  conceive  him  without 
a  moral  obligation  to  be  otherwise ;  and  none  but  a 
madman  will  imagine  that  the  essential  qualities  of 
any  thing  can  be  altered  by  its  becoming  part  of  an 
aggregate ;  that  a  grain  of  corn,  for  instance,  shall 
cease  to  contain  flour,  as  soon  as  it  is  part  of  a  peck 
or  bushel.  It  is  therefore  grounded  in  the  nature  of 
the  thing,  and  not  by  a  mere  fiction  of  the  mind,  that 
wise  men,  who  have  written  on  the  law  of  nations, 
have  always  considered  the  several  states  of  the  civi- 
lized world,  as  so  many  individuals,  and  equally  with 
the  latter  under  a  moral  obligation  to  exercise  their 
free  agency  within  such  bounds,  as  render  it  compa- 
tible with  the  existence  of  free  agency  in  others.  We 
may  represent  to  ourselves  this  original  free  agency, 
as  a  right  of  commonage,  the  formation  of  separate 
states  as  an  enclosure  of  this  common,  the  allotments 
awarded  severally  to  the  co-proprietors  as  constituting 
national  rights,  and  the  law  of  nations  as  the  common 
register  office  of  their  title  deeds.  But  in  all  morality, 
though  the  principle,  which  is  the  abiding  spirit  of 
the  law,  remains  perpetual  and  unaltered,  even  as 
that  supreme  reason  in  whom  and  from  whom  it  has 
its  being,  yet  the  letter  of  the  law,  that  is,  the  appli- 
cation of  it  to  particular  instances,  and  the  mode  of 
realizing  it  in  actual  practice  must  be  modified  by 
the  existing  circumstances.  Wkat  we  should  desire 
to  do,  the  conscience  alone  will  inform  us ;  but  how 
and  token  we  are  to  make  the  attempt,  and  to  what 
extent  it  is  in  our  power  to  accomplish  it,  are  ques- 
tions for  the  judgment,  and  require  an  acquaintance 
with  facts  and  their  bearings  on  each  other.  Thence 
the  improvement  of  our  judgment  and  the  increase 
of  our  knowledge,  on  all  subjects  included  within 
our  sphere  of  action,  are  not  merely  advantages  re- 
commended  by  prudence,  but  absolute  duties  imposed 
on  us  by  conscience. 

As  the  circumstances  then,  under  which  mon  act 
as  Statesmen,  are  different  from  those  under  which 
they  act  as  individuals,  a  proportionate  difference 
must  be  expected  in  the  practical  rules  by  which 
their  public  conduct  is  to  be  determined.  Let  me  not 
be  misunderstood:  I  speak  of  a  difference  in  the 
practical  rules,  not  in  the  moral  law  itself  which 
these  rules  point  out,  the  means  of  administering  in 
particular  cases,  and  under  given  circumstances. 
The  spirit  continues  one  and  the  same,  though  it  may 
vary  its  form  according  to  the  element  into  which  it 
is  transported.  This  difference  with  its  grounds  and 
consequences  it  is  the  province  of  the  philosophical 
juspublicist  to  discover  and  display  :  and  exactly  in 
this  point  (I  speak  with  unfeigned  diffidence)  it  ap- 
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pears  to  me  that  the  Writers  on  the  Law  of  Nations,* 
whose  works  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  studying, 
have  been  least  successful.  In  what  does  the  Law 
of  Nations  differ  from  the  Laws  enacted  by  a  parti- 
cular State  for  its  own  subjects  ?  The  sol u lion  is  evi- 
dent. The  Lew  of  Nations,  considered  apart  from 
the  common  principle  of  all  morality,  is  not  fixed  or 
positive  in  itself  nor  supplied  with  any  regular  means 
of  being  enforced.  Like  those  duties  in  private  life 
which,  for  the  same  reasons,  moralists  have  entitled 
imperfect  duties  (though  the  most  atrocious  guilt  may 
be  involved  in  the  omission  or  violation  of  them.)  the 
Law  of  Nations  appeals  only  to  the  conscience  and 
prudence  of  the  parlies  concerned.  Wherein  then 
does  it  differ  from  the  moral  laws  which  the  Heoson, 
considered  as  Conscience,  dictates  for  the  conduct  of 
individuals?  This  is  a  more  difficult  question ;  but 
my  answer  would  be  determined  by,  and  grounded 
on  the  obvious  differences  of  the  circumstances  in 
the  two  cases.  Remember  then,  that  we  are  now 
reasoning,  not  as  sophists  or  sysLcui-mongers,  but  as 
men  anxious  to  discover  what  is  right  in  order  that 
we  may  practise  it,  give  our  suffrage  and  the  influ- 
ence of  our  opinion  in  recommending  its  practice. 
We  must  therefore  confine  the  question  to  those 
cases  in  which  honest  men  and  real  |K\t  riots  rati  sup- 
pose any  controversy  to  exist  between  real  patriotism 
and  common  honesty.  The  objects  of  the  patriot  are, 
that  his  countrymen  should  as  far  as  circumstances 
permit,  enjoy  what  the  Creator  designed  for  the  en- 
joyment of  animals  endowed  with  reason,  and  of 
course  developed  those  faculties  which  were  given 
them  to  be  developed.  He  would  do  his  best  that 
ever)'  one  of  his  countrymen  should  possess  whatever 
all  men  may  and  should  possess,  and  tlyit  a  sufficient 
number  should  be  enabled  and  encouraged  to  acquire 
those  excellencies  which,  though  not  necessary  or  pos- 
sible/or all  men,  arc  yet  to  all  men  useful  and  honor- 
able. Me  knows,  that  jMitriotism  itself  is  a  necessary 
link  in  the  golden  chain  of  our  affections  and  virtues, 
and  turns  away  with  indignant  scom  from  the  false 
Philosophy  or  mistaken  Religion,  which  would  per- 
suade him  that  Cosmopolitism  is  nobler  than  National- 
ity, and  the  human  race  a  sublimer  object  of  love  than 
a  people;  that  Plato,  Luther,  Newton,  and  their  equals, 
formed  themselves  neither  in  the  market  nor  the  sen- 
ate, but  in  the  world,  and  for  all  men  of  all  ages.  True! 
But  where,  and  among  whom  are  these  giant  excep- 
tions produced  I  In  the  wide  empires  of  Asia,  where 
millions  of  human  beings  acknowledge  no  other  bond 
but  that  of  a  common  slavery,  and  are  distinguished 
on  the  map  but  by  a  name  which  themselves  iwrhaps 
never  heard,  or  hearing  abhor  I    No !     In  a  circle 


*  Grotiufl,  I3ykon<>liock.  FulFeudorf,  Wolfe,  nod  Vatel  ;  to 
who*o  works  I  must  add.  a*  comprNine  whatever  i*  iroM  valu- 
able in  the  preceding  Author*,  with  many  important  improve- 
ment* ami  addition*,  Robinson'*  Report*  of  the  (.'alined  of  the 
Court  of  Admiralty  under  Sir  W.  Scott  :  to  whom  internation- 
al law  Li*  under  no  I*'**  obligation  than  the  law  (ifronnnerri.il 
proceedings  wm  to  the  lite  Lord  M.iu*field.  As  I  have  m-ver 
•son  Sir  W.  Scott,  nor  cither  br  mywelf  or  my  connections  en- 
joy  the  honor  of  the  remotest  acquaintance  with  him,  I  trust 
that  oven  by  thovc  who  may  think  my  opinion  erroneous,  I 
shall  at  leunt  not  be  suspected  of  international  flattery. 


defined  by  human  affections,  the  first  firm  sod  wife 
which  becomes  sacred  beneath  the  quickened  steps* 
the  returning  citizen — here,  where  the  powers  s* 
interests  of  men  spread  without  confusion  through  i 
common  sphere,  like  the  vibrations  propagated  in  fa 
air  by  a  single  voice,  distinct  yet  coherent,  and  iii 
uniting  to  express  one  thought  and  the  same  feelutr 
here,  where  even  the  common  soldier  dares  fort*  t 
passage  for  bis  comrades  by  gathering  up  the  bayo- 
nets of  the  enemy  into  his  own  breast :  because  hs 
country  "  expected  every  man  to  do  his  dutyf  and  the 
not  after  he  has  been  hardened  by  habit,  bat  as  pro- 
bably, in  his  first  battle ;  not  reckless  or  hopeless,  bo: 
braving  death  from  a  keener  sensibility  to  tbu* 
blessings  which  make  life  dear,  to  those  qualitw 
which  render  himself  worthy  to  enjoy  them  1  titn 
where  the  royal  crown  is  loved  and  worshipped  a*  i 
glory  around  the  sainted  head  of  Freedom  !  When 
the  rustic  at  his  plough  whistles  with  equal  entbun- 
asm,  "  God  rave  the  King"  and  "BriU,n$  nrrer  ffafc 
lie  slaves;"  or,  perhaps,  leaves  one  thistle  unueeded 
in  his  garden,  because  it  is  the  symbol  of  his  dear  at. 
live  land  !t  Here,  from  within  this  circle  defined,  »» 
light  by  shape,  or  rather  as  light  within  light,  by  in 
intensity,  here  alone,  and  only  within  these  magic  cir- 
cles, rise  up  the  awful  spirits,  whose  words  are  ora- 
cles for  mankind,  whose  love  embraces  all  coontne*. 
and  whose  voice  sounds  through  all  ages!  Here,  art 
here  only,  may  we  confidently  expect  those  nuearr 
minds  to  be  reared  and  ripened,  whose  name*  &re 
naturalized  in  foreign  lands,  the  sure  fellow-travellers 
of  civilization!  and  yet  render  their  own  country 
dearer  and  more  proudly  dear  to  their  own  ctxm:rr- 
men.  This  is  indeed  Cosmopolitism,  at  once  i.-.» 
nursling  and  the  nurse  of  patriotic  affection  !  'Hi*, 
and  this  alone,  is  genuine  Philanthropy,  whuh  I ■** 
the  olive  tree,  sacred  to  Concord  and  to  \V;m!.iik.  iV- 
tens  not  exhausts  the  soil,  from  which  it  s|»ra:i£.  .i:  ■: 
in  which  it  remains  rooted.  It  is  feeble  nc^  ■ :.'.. 
which  cannot  be  generous  without  injustice,  or  j  .*. 
without  ceasing  to  be  generous.  Jh  the  ruoruii.j  *r. :  i 
less  brilliant,  or  docs  a  ray  les*  fall  on  the  j  ...irn  / 
fruitage  of  the  earth,  because  the  moons  of  Nniurr. 
too  leed  their  lamps  from  the  same  Sun  f  Kvc:i  <i?*- 
many,  though  curst  with  a  base  and  hatt-fiil  hr-> ■•;  i 
nobles  and  princelings,  cowardly  and  rn\  ciiom>  .. ■•■ 
als  to  the  very  flocks  ininMcd  to  them  a-*  in  -/■> 
herds,  who  hunt  f"r  the  tiii^r  and  whine  an:  v\  : 
their  tails  for  his  bloody  <»ilal — even  ( Jen a.-inv,  \\;.>f 
ever-changing  boundaries  superannuate  ihe  la?:  M-r-* 


t  I  cannot  hero  rol'u-j-  my.-  If  tin-  ploj,ur.'  nf  >.  ",■.•  . 
•ip.-i'rh  of  the.  Poet  Hum*,  rr'-i'cd  to  m>-  by  i|,-»  In!-,-  \>  « ■  - 
it  w:ih  nihil i'**-)!.  Ilaiiiv  hern  a-knl  by  her.  uhy  iii  ;.  ■  ■>> 
wrmiM  pioini  ht»  h:td  nut  rliatuci.-il  the  two  or  tr.ri  ■•  S  rt 
w.irds  whirh  sec-mod  only  to  «lis!nrt)  the  purity  of  rh,«  -ij  ■ 
the  Hoot  with  pi  eat  sweetness,  nnd  in  hi*  u«u:»l  h  ify-jri^r  r. 
reply,  aunwtred.  why  in  truth  it  would  hive,  been  butter,  dui- 

Tho  rough  bur-thistle  ppro.-.ding  wide 

Arnunc  the  bearded  bear. 
I  turn'd  the  weeder-clip*  a>ide 

Au'  kpar'd  the  itymbol  dear. 

An  author  may  be  allowed  to  quote  from  hi*  own  no*.-* 
when  he  does  it  with  an  much  modesty  and  felicity  u  Bcft> 
did  in  thin  instance. 
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and  are  altered  aa  easily  aa  the  hurdle*  of  a  tem- 
aheep-fbld,  ta  still  remembered  with  filial  love 
a  patriot's  pride,  when  the  thoughtful  German 
the  names  of  Luther  and  Leibnitz.     "Ah! 
why,"  he  sighs,  •<  why  for  herself  in  vain  should  my 
country  have  produced  such  a  host  of  immortal 
minds!"    Yea,  even  the  poor  enslaved,  degraded, 
and  harbarixcd  Greek,  can  still  point  to  the  harbour 
at'  Tenedos,  and  say,  «*  there  lay  our  fleet  when  we 
were  besieging  Troy."    Reflect  a  moment  on  the 
part  history  of  Out  wonderful  people!    What  were 
they  while  they  remained  free  and  independent? 
when  Greece  resembled  a  collection  of  mirrors  set  in 
a\  single  frame,  each  having  its  own  focus  of  patriot- 
yet  all  capable,  as  at  Marathon  and  Platea,  of 
verging  to  one  point  and  of  consuming  a  common 
f    What  were  they  then  ?  The  fountains  of  light 
civilization,  of  truth  and  of  beauty,  to  all  man- 
kind !  they -were  the  thinking  head,  the  beating  heart 
of  the  whole  world !    They  lost  their  independence, 
auid  with  their  independence  their  patriotism;  and 
became  the  cosmopolites  of  antiquity.    It  has  been 
truly  obsorved  (by  the  author  of  the  work  for  which 
Palm  was  murdered)  that,  after  the  first  acts  of  seve- 
rity, the  Romans  treated  the  Greeks  not  only  more 
mildly  than  their  own  slaves  and  dependants,  they 
behaved  to  them  oven  affectionately  and  with  muni- 
ficence.   The  victor  nation  felt  reverentially  the  pro- 
of the  visible  and  invisible  deities  that  give 
ttity  to  every  grove,  every  fountain,  and  every 
forum.    "Think  (writes  Pliny  to  one  of  bis  friends) 
that  you  are  sent  into  the  province  of  Achnia,  that 
true  and  genuine  Greece,  where  civilization,  letters, 
even  com,  are  believed  to  have  been  discovered; 
that  you  are  sent  to  administer  the  affairs  of  free 
plates,  that  is,  to  men  eminently  free,  who  have  re- 
tained their  natural  right  by  valor,  by  services,  by 
friendship,  lastly  by  treaty  and  by  religion.    Revere 
the  Gods,  their  founders,  the  sacred  influences  repre- 
sented in  those  Gods,  revere  their  ancient  glory  and  this 
very  old  age  which  in  man  is  venerable,  in  cities  sacred. 
Cherish  in  thyself  a  reverence  of  antiquity,  a  reverence 
for  their  great  exploits,  a  reverence  even  for  their  fables. 
Detract  nothing  from  the  proud  pretension*  of  any  state ; 
keep  bofbrr  thine  eyes  that  this  is  the  land  which  sent 
ua  our  institutions,  which  gave  ns  our  lawn,  not  after 
it  was  subjugated,  but  in  compliance  with  our  peti- 
tion."*   And  what  came  out  of  these  men,  who  were 
eminently  free  without  patriotism,  because  without 
national    independence?  (which  eminent  freedom, 
however,  Pliny  himself,  in  the  very  next  sentence, 
■tyleii  the  shadow  and  residuum  of  liberty.)    While 
they  were  intense  patriots,  they  were  the  benefactors 
of  all  mankind,  legislators  for  the  very  nation  that 
afterwards  subdued  and  enslaved  them.     When, 
therefore,  they  became  pure  cosmopolites,  and  no  par- 
tial affections  interrupted  their  philanthropy,  and 
when  yet  they  retained  their  country,  their  language, 
and  their  arts,  what  noble  works,  what  mighty  dis- 
coveries may  we  not  expect  from  them  ?    If  the  ap- 
plause of  a  little  city  (a  first-rate  town  of  a  country 
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not  much  larger  than  Yorkshire)  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  a  Pericles,  produced  a  Phidias,  a  Sophocles, 
and  a  constellation  of  other  stars  scarcely  inferior  in 
glory,  what  will  not  the  applause  of  the  world  effect, 
and  the  boundless  munificence  of  the  world's  impe- 
rial master  ?  Alas!  no  Sophocles  appeared,  no  Phid- 
ias was  born!  individual  genius  fled  with  national  in- 
dependence, and  the  best  products  were  cold  and 
laborious  copies  of  what  their  fathers  had  thought 
and  invented  in  grandeur  and  majesty.  At  length 
nothing  remained  but  dastardly  and  cunning  slaves, 
who  avenged  their  own  ruin  and  degradation  by  as- 
sisting to  degrade  and  ruin  their  conquerors ;  and  the 
golden  harp  of  their  divine  language  remained  only 
as  the  frame  on  which  priests  and  monks  spun  their 
dirty  cobwebs  of  sophistry  and  superstition ! 

If  then  in  order  to  be  men  we  must  be  patriots, 
and  patriotism  cannot  exist  without  national  indepen- 
dence, we  need  no  new  or  particular  code  of  morals 
to  justify  us  in  placing  and  preserving  our  country  in 
that  relative  situation  which  is  more  favorable  to  its 
independence.  Rut  the  true  patriot  is  aware  that 
this  subject  is  not  to  lx»  accomplished  by  a  system  of 
general  conquest,  such  as  was  pursued  by  Philip  of 
Maccdon  and  his  son.  nor  yet  by  the  political  anni- 
hilation of  the  one  state,  which  happens  to  be  its 
most  formidable  rival:  the  unwise  measure  recom- 
mended by  Cato,  and  carried  into  effect  by  the  Ro- 
mans, in  the  instance  of  Carthage.  Not  by  the  latter: 
for  rivalry  between  two  nations  conduces  to  the  in- 
dependence of  both,  calls  forth  or  fosters  all  the 
virtues  by  which  national  security  is  maintained. 
Still  less  by  the  former :  for  the  victor  nation  itself 
must  at  length,  by  the  very  extension  of  its  own  con- 
quests, «ink  into  a  mere  province ;  nny,  it  will  most 
probably  become  the  most  abject  portion  of  the  Em- 
pire, and  the  most  cruelly  oppressed,  both  because 
it  will  bo  more  feared  nnd  suspected  by  the  common 
tyrant,  and  because  it  will  be  the  sink  and  centre  of 
his  luxury  and  corruption.  Even  in  cases  of  actual 
injury  and  just  alarm  the  Putriot  sets  bounds  to  the 
reprisal  of  national  vengeance,  nnd  contents  himself 
with  such  securities  as  arc  compatible  with  the  wel- 
fare, though  not  with  the  ambitious  projects  of  the 
nation,  whine  aggressions  had  given  the  provocation: 
for  as  patriotism  inspires  no  super-human  faculties, 
neither  can  it  dictate  uny  conduct  which  would  re- 
quire surh.  He  i*  too  conscious  of  his  own  ignorance 
of  the  future,  to  dare  extend  hix  calculations  into  re- 
mote iieriods;  nor,  because  he  is  a  statesman,  arro- 
gate* to  liiiii*clf  the  cares  of  Providence  and  the 
eovernment  of  tho  world.  How  doe*  he  know,  hut 
that  the  very  independence  and  consequent  virtues 
of  the  nation,  which  in  the  anger  of  cowardice  he 
'  would  fain  reduce  to  absolute  insignificance,  and  rob 
;  even  of  its  ancient  name,  may  m  wrnie  future  emer- 
gence be  the  destined  guardians  of  his  own  country; 
and  that  tho  power  which  now  alarms,  may  herea£ 
ter  protect  and  preserve  it?  The  experience  of 
History  authorises  not  only  the  possibility,  but  even 
the  proliahility  of  such  an  event  An  American 
commander,  who  has  deserved  and  received  the 
highest  honors  which  bis  grateful  country,  through 
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her  assembled  Representatives,  could  bestow  upon 
him.  once  said  to  me  with  a  sigh :  In  an  evil  hour 
lor  my  country  did  the  French  and  Spaniards  aban- 
don Louisiana  to  the  United  States.  We  were  not 
sufficiently  a  country  before ;  and  should  we  ever 
be  mad  enough  to  drive  the  English  from  Canada 
and  her  other  North  American  Provinces,  we  shall 
soon  cease  to  be  a  country  at  all.  Without  local 
attachment,  without  national  honor,  we  shall  resem- 
ble a  swarm  of  insects  that  settle  on  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  to  corrupt  and  consume  them,  rather  than  men 
who  love  and  cleave  to  the  land  of  thoir  forefathers. 
After  a  shapeless  anarchy,  and  a  series  of  civil  wars, 
we  shall  at  lost  be  formed  into  many  countries ;  un- 
less the  vices  engendered  in  the  process  should  de- 
mand further  punishment,  and  we  should  previously 
fall  beneath  the  despotism  of  some  military  adven- 
turer, like  a  lion,  consumed  by  an  inward  disease, 
prostrate  and  helpless,  beneath  the  beak  and  talons 
of  a  vulture,  or  yet  meaner  bird  of  prey. 


ESSAY   X. 


O,  rt  piv  irpij-  rbv  t3  SXov  trX3vrov,  paMov  Si  frpb?  n 
favravpa  no\tu>?  Airdorj?,  8  vavra^Jl  Kal  ovSaftff  c^tt 
fipti  fidZrifta  Kal  irriTlficvpa,  tovto  xpfatpov  Kal 
9o$ov  ti  &oZao$r}<rtrac  tvv  o7  AXXutv  KaraycXa  6 
iroMriroj-  rairijv  rfjv  atria v  ^pfi  <pdvai  rod  fijjrc 
a\\o  KaXovj  vf;TC  Tit  rpdj-  rbv  rdXrfiov  ptyaXovplrruif 
Sktkuv  rci?-  r^fij-,  riov  roX/rwv  ftdY  iilort  6vk 
a<f>vwv  ovTtoi'i  fvcTv^ofvTtiit  yt  ptjv.  Tito?  X/yij- ; 
ITwr  fiv  oi~v  .»' rot; s*  6v  X/yoi/i'  av  to  mpdrav  ivar- 
t'\'^S"i  <»r  Yc  nvdyKti  cla  j'iiov  ruvwot  r;>  i^v^ffv 
Ah  r»/v  avrrjv  fis^c^cuv.  IlXarwv. 

Translation.— Whatever  -turfy  or  doctrine  bears  upon  the 
wealth  <>f  the  whi.»i\  -ii>"  rather  on  a  rertnin  Phnntom  of  a 
Stati-  in  into,  which  .4  (  wry  where  and  nowhere,  thin  shall 
be  deemed  mimt  u«ful  and  wine ;  and  all  elm?  it  the  rtate- 
critfrrimii'g  M*nrn.  TnU  we  dure  pronounce  the  rau^e  why 
n;i(ion«  toipiil  011  their  di?n:ry  in  Krnerul.  coinlurt  their 
ward  u.i  littl..-  in  a  trr.ind  nml  nmgnnriiinous  npirif .  while  the 
Citi/enn  are  too  nJVn  wretched,  though  endowed  with  hi^li 
e&paliilineii  I  v  Nature.  How  say  you  ?  Nay.  how  should 
I  not  call  ii.e'ii  wretche  I,  who  are  under  the  unrelenting 
nero«>ny  <>f  wan  in?  nwny  t !■•  ir  life  in  the  rnero  *careh  after 
the  mean*  of  »u:>poriin:i  it  7 PLATO,  dc  Iczibua,  viii. 

I\  the  preceding  Essay  wo  treated  of  what  maybe 
wisely  desired  in  respect  to  our  foreign  relations. 
The  same  sanity  of  mind  will  the  Into  Patriot  display, 
in  all  that  regard*  the  internal  prosperity  of  his  coun- 
try. He  will  reverence  not  only  whatever  tends  to 
make  the  component  individuals  more  happv,  and 
more  worthy  of  happiucs.* :  hut  likewise  whatever 
tends  to  hind  ihem  more  closely  together  as  a  people; 
that  as  a  multitude  of  parts  and  functions  make  up 
one  human  Iwidy.so  the  whole  muliitude  of  his  coun- 
trymen may.  by  the  visible  and  invisible  influences  of 
religion,  lanirua«ic,  laws,  customs,  and  the  reciprocal 
dependence  and  reaction  of  trade  and  agriculture,  be 
trganized  into  one  body  politic.    But  much  as  he  , 


desires  to  see  aU  become  a  whole,  he  places  lias* 
even  to  this  wish,  and  abhors  that  system  of  policy, 
which  would  blend  men  into  a  state  by  the  dissoh> 
tion  of  all  those  virtues  which  make  then  happy  and 
estimable  at  individuals.  Sir  James  Sloan  (Pokt 
Econ.  Vol.  I.  p.  88,)  after  stating  the  case  of  the  vine- 
dresser, who  is  proprietor  of  a  bit  of  land,  on  wbiea 
grain  (enough,  and  no  more)  is  raised  for  himself  sad 
family— and  who  provides  for  their  other  wants  of 
clothing,  salt,  &c.  by  his  extra  labor,  as  a  vine-dresser, 
observes — "  From  this  example  we  discover  the  dif- 
ference between  Agriculture  exercised  at  a  (rase, 
and  as  a  direct  meant  of  subsisting.  We  have  ths 
two  species  in  the  vine-dresser :  he  labors  the  vine- 
yard as  a  trade,  and  his  spot  of  ground  lor  sabsjsfeaee. 
We  may  farther  conclude,  that  as  to  the  last  part  he 
is  only  useful  to  himself;  but  at  to  the  first,  he  n  nss- 
ful  to  the  society  and  becomes  a  member  of  it ;  con- 
sequently were  it  not  for  his  trade  the  state  would 
lose  nothing,  although  the  vine-dresser  and  his  hod 
were  both  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake." 

Now  this  contains  the  sublime  philosophy  of  the 
sect  of  Economists.  They  worship  a  kind  of  non-en- 
tity, under  the  different  words,  the  State,  the  Whois, 
the  Society,  Ac.  and  to  this  idol  they  make  bloodier 
sacrifices  than  ever  the  Mexicans  did  to  Tescalipoca. 
Ally  that  is,  each  and  every  sentient  Being  in  a  gives 
tract,  are  made  diseased  and  vicious,  in  order  that 
each  may  become  useful  to  all,  or  the  State,  or  the 
Society,— that  is,  to  the  word,  all,  the  Word,  State,  or 
the  word,  Society.  The  absurdity  may  be  easily 
perceived  by  omitting  the  words  relating  lo  this  kW 
— as  for  instance — in  a  former  paragraph  of  the  same 
(in  most  respects)  excellent  work:  "If  it  therefore 
happens  that  an  additional  number  produced  no  more 
than  feed  themselves,  then  I  perceive  no  advantage 
gained  from  their  production."  What!  no  advantage 
gained  by,  for  instance,  ten  thousand  happy,  intelli- 
gent, and  immortal  licings  having  been  produced  '— 

O  yes !  but  no  advantage  "  to  this  Society." What  11 

this  Society?  this  M  Whole  f"  this  "Stater  la  it 
anything  else  but  a  word  of  convenience  to  eipreM 
at  once  the  aggregate  of  confederated  individuals  In- 
ing  in  a  certain  district  t  Let  the  sum  total  of  each 
man's  happiness  be  KiipiKMcd— 1UJ0;  and  suppose  tea 
thousand  men  produced,  who  neither  made  swim!* 
or  poison,  or  found  torn  or  clothes  tor  those  who  did 
— but  who  procured  by  iheir  labor  food  and  raiment 
for  themselves,  and  for  their  children — would  not  that 
Society  be  richer  by  10.<XH).<i<X)  txirls  of  happine*"? 
And  think  you  it  possible,  that  ten  thousand  hap;* 
human  Beings  can  exist  together  without  increases: 
each  other's  happiness,  or  th.it  it  will  not  overflow 
into  countless  channels,*  and  diir.ise  itself  through  tbe 
rest  of"  the  Society. 


*  WpII,  and  in  the  Mniit  uf  z.-iuiiio  ;»!nioao|ihy,  does  tbe 
poet  docribo  puch  brim:*  ni«  iim-ii 

"  Who  btf.ns  inuo«*i>nt  do  fur  tint  cnuwj 
Bestir  thnn  in  j:oo«I  tli-n!?." 

Wordsworth. 

Providence,  by  the  cpi«i*1p«h  ariivi»y  win-'i  ii  hi*  im^'in'fi 
io  our  nature.  hn«  uuiliciently  ruurdud  ajr>un»t  an  uinoceoct 
without  virtue. 
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poor  vine-dresser  rises  from  sweet  sleep,  wor- 
kup* his  Maker,  goes  with  his  wife  and  children 
iio  Hut  little  plot — returns  to  his  hut  at  noon,  and  eats 
tm  produce  of  the  similar  labor  of  a  former  day.    Is 

9  useful  ?  No !  not  yet.  Suppose  then,  that  during 
LSI  remaining  hours  of  the  day  he  endeavored  to 
rovidc  for  hiB  moral  and  intellectual  appetites,  by 
lyaical  experiments  and  philosophical  research,  by 
squiring  knowledge  for  himself,  and  communicating 

to  hi*  wife  and  children.  Would  he  be  useful 
tea  T  "  lie  useful  f  The  state  would  lose  nothing 
trio  ugh  the  vine-dresser  and  his  land  were  both 
v  ml  lowed  up  by  an  earthquake !"  Well  then,  in- 
of  devoting  the  latter  half  of  each  day  to  his 
l,  liis  laboratory,  or  to  neighborly  conversation, 
ippoae  he  goes  to  the  vineyard,  and  from  the  ground 
•bich  would  maintain  in  health,  virtue,  and  wisdom, 
verity  of  his  fellow-creatures,  helps  to  raise  a  quan- 
ty  of  liquor  that  will  disease  tho  bodies,  and  debauch 

10  eoula  of  an  hundred — is  he  useful  now? — O  yes! 
-a  very  useful  man,  and  a  mist  excellent  citizen !! 

In  what  then  dots  the  law  between  state  and 
ate  differ  from  that  between  man  and  man  ?  For 
itherto  we  seem  to  have  discovered  no  variation. 
'he  law  of  nations  is  the  law  of  common  honesty, 
od  tiled  by  the  circumstances  in  which  States  differ 
om  individuals.  According  to  the  Friend's  best 
ndervtanding,  the  differences  may  be  reduced  to 
lis  one  point:  that  the  influences  of  example  in  any 
ttraordinary  case,  as  the  possible  occasion  of  an  ac- 
m  apparently  like,  though  in  reality  very  different, 

of  considerable  importance  in  the  moral  calcula- 
ting of  an  individual;  but  of  little,  if  any,  in  those 
f  a  nation.  The  reason*  are  evident.  In  the  first 
lace,  in  cases  concerning  which  there  can  be  any 
iapute  between  an  honest  man  and  a  true  patriot, 
ie  circumstances,  which  at  once  authorize  and  dis- 
riminate  the  measure,  are  so  marked  and  peculiar 
nd  notorious,  that  it  is  incapable  of  being  drawn 
ito  a  precedent  by  any  other  state,  under  dissimilar 
irenmatnnces ;  except  perhaps  as  a  mere  pretext  for 
n  action,  which  had  been  predetermined  without  j 
pierenre  to  this  authority,  and  which  would  have 
tken  place,  though  it  had  never  existed.  But  if  so 
rranare  a  thing  should  happen,  as  a  second  coinci- 
ence  of  the  same  circumstances,  or  of  circumstances 
ruTictently  similar  to  render  the  prior  measure  a  fair  . 
recedenl ;  then  if  the  one  action  was  justifiable,  so  | 
till  the  other  be;  and  without  any  reference  to  the 
i>rm#»r.  which  in  this  case  may  bo  useful  as  a  light, ' 
list  cannot  be  requisite  as  an  authority.  Secondly,  in 
jxtraordinary  caws  it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  the  , 
vmdurt  of  stales  will  be  determined  by  example. 
We  know  that  they  neither  will,  nor  in  the  nature  of 
liinar*  can  he  determined  by  any  other  consideration  > 
but  th.it  of  tho  imperious  circumstances  which  ren- 
der a  (virlit'ular  measure  advisable  But  lastly,  and 
more  important  than  all.  individuals  are  and  must  be 
under  positive  law*:  and  so  very  great  is  the  advan- 
which  results  from  the  regularity  of  legal  deci- 
i.  and  their  consequent  capability  of  being  forc- 
Jmnnn  and  relied  upon,  that  equity  itself  must  some- 
be  sacrificed  to  it    For  the  very  letter  of  a  , 
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positive  law  is  part  of  its  spirit    But  stales  neither 
are,  nor  can  be,  under  positive  laws.    The  only  fixed 
part  of  the  law  of  nations  is  the  spirit :  the  letter  of 
I  the  law  consists  wholly  in  the  circumstances  to  which 
i  the  spirit  of  the  law  is  applied.    It  is  mere  puerile 
I  declamation  to  rail  against  a  country,  as  having  imi- 
,  fated  the  very  measures  for  which  it  had  most  blamed 
|  its  ambitious  enemy,  if  that  enemy  had  previously 
i  changed  all  the  relative  circumstances  which  had 
existed  tor  him.  and  therefore  rendered  his  conduct 
iniquitous;  but  which,  having  been  removed,  how- 
ever iniquitously,  cannot  without  absurdity  be  sup- 
posed any  longer  to  control  the  measures  of  an  inno- 
cent  nation,  necessitated  to  struggle  for  its  own 
safety:  especially  when  the  measures  in  question 
were  adopted  for  the  very  purpose  of  restoring  those 
circumstances. 

There  are  times  when  it  would  be  wise  to  regard 
patriotism  as  a  light  that  is  in  danger  of  being  blown 
out,  rather  than  as  a  fire  which  needs  to  be  fanned 
by  the  winds  of  party  spirit  There  are  timet  when 
party  spirit,  without  any  unwonted  excess,  may  yet 
become  faction ;  and  though  in  general  not  less  useful 
than  natural  in  a  free  government,  may  under  partic- 
ular emergencies  prove  fatal  to  freedom  itself.  I  trust 
I  am  writing  to  those  who  think  with  me,  that  to  have 
blackened  a  ministry,  however  strong  or  rational  our 
dislike  may  bo  of  the  persons  who  composo  it,  is  a 
poor  excuse  and  a  miserable  compensation  for  the 
crime  of  unnecessarily  blackening  the  character  of 
our  country.  Under  this  conviction,  I  request  my 
reader  to  cast  his  eye  back  on  my  last  argument,  and 
then  to  favor  me  with  his  patient  attention  while  I 
attempt  at  once  to  explain  its  purport  and  to  show  its 
cogency. 

Let  us  transport  ourselves  in  fancy  to  the  age  and 
country  of  the  Patriarchs,  or,  if  the  reader  prefers  it, 
to  some  small  colony  uninfluenced  by  the  mother 
country,  which  has  not  organized  itself  into  a  state, 
or  agreed  to  acknowledge  any  one  particular  gover- 
nor. We  will  suppose  this  colony  to  consist  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  households  or  separate  establish- 
ments, differing  greatly  from  each  other  in  the  num- 
ber of  retainers  and  in  extent  of  possessions.  Kach 
household,  however,  possesses  its  own  domain,  the 
least  equally  with  the  greatest,  in  full  right;  and  its 
master  is  an  independent  sovereign  w  ithin  his  own 
boundaries.  This  mutual  understanding  and  tacit 
agreement  we  may  well  suppose  to  have  been  the 
gradual  result  of  many  feuds,  which  hod  produced 
misery  to  all  and  real  advantages  to  none:  and  that 
the  same  sober  and  reflecting  persons,  dispersed 
through  the  different  establishments,  who  had  brought 
about  this  state  of  things,  had  likewise  coincided  in 
the  propriety  of  some  other  prudent  and  humane  reg- 
ulations, which  from  the  authority  of  thc!*e  wi»e  men 
on  points,  in  which  they  were  unanimous,  and  from 
the  evident  good  nenso  of  the  rules  themselves,  were 
acknowledged  throughout  the  whole  colony,  though 
the  determination  of  the  rose*,  to  which  thcye  rules 
were  applieable,  had  not  been  intrusted  to  any  recog- 
nized judge,  nor  their  enforcement  delegated  to  any 
particular  magistrate.    Of  these  virtual  laws,  this,  we 
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s*«y  safety  coo*lDdc,v«ooM  be  the  chief  t  that  anno 
am  ought  to  interfere  In  the  anaim  of  another 
■faint  ha  will.  so  if  any  nMr  of  a  hoasehokl,in- 
ataad  of  occupying  himaalf  with  the  improvement  of 
Ida  own  fields  and  flocks,  or  with  die  bettor  regula- 
tion of  hfc  own  esmbuabmwrt,  should  be  foolish  and 
wicked  enough  to  employ  hie  children  and  aanranli 
in  breaking  down  the  fences  and  taking  pomeminn 
af  die  kndi  and  property  of  a  mUow-coloniit.  or  in 
taming  the  head  of  the  family  oat  of  hie  house,  and 
fating  thaw  that  remained  to  acknowledge  himaalf 
« their  governor  inatead,  and  to  obey  whomever  he 
seeee  to  appoint  aa  hie  deputy  that  it  then 
the  duty  and  internet  of  too  other  colotriats 
to  Join  againat  the  aggressor,  end  to  do  all  in  their 
newer  to  prevent  him  from  accomplishing  hie  bad 
purposes,  or  to  compel  him  to  make  restitution  and 

w^w^aae  bjs^pOjs^bbjbjsjsmsvsm        o*  ae^B'  one  ss&  w^bi     ^mw/  obbk^k  a  w^sss^s^nv  e  oeaswn    was^v 

the  injared  party,  the  move  cogent  would  the 
•come  for  retraining  the  one  and  protecting 
mo  other.  For  it  wee  plain  that  he  who  waoeufibred 
to  overpower,  one  by  one,  the  weaker  proprietor!, 
and  render  the  member*  of  their  eetobliehment  sub- 
servient to  ha  will,  most  eoon  become  an  overmatch 
fir  those  who  were  formerly  hie  equale:  and  the 
smightiest  would  differ  from  the  meanest  only  by 
naing  the  last  victim. 

Hub  allegorical  feble  faithfully  pourtraya  the  law 
of  neiione  and  the  balance  of  power  among  the  Eo- 
lepeanstalee.  Let  us  proceed  with  it  in  the  form  of 
History.  In  the  eeoond  or  third  generation  the  pro- 
prietor! too  generally  disregarded  the  good  old 
opinion,  that  what  injured  any  could  be  real  advan- 
tage to  none ;  and  treated  those,  who  trill  professed 
it,  as  fit  only  to  instruct  children  in  their  catechism. 
By  the  avarice  of  some,  the  cowardice  of  others,  and 
by  the  corruption  and  want  of  foresight  in  the  great- 
er part,  the  former  state  of  things  had  been  complete- 
ly changed,  and  the  tacit  compact  set  at  nought  the 
general  acknowledgment  of  which  had  been  so  in- 
strumental in  producing  this  state  and  in  preserving 
it,  as  long  as  it  lasted.  The  stronger  hod  preyed  on 
the  weaker,  whose  wrongs,  however,  did  not  remain 
long  unavenged.  For  the  same  selfishness  and  blind- 
ness to  the  future,  which  had  induced  the  wealthy  to 
trample  on  the  rights  of  the  poorer  proprietors,  pre- 
vented them  from  assisting  each  other  effectually, 
when  they  were  themselves  attacked,  one  alter  the 
other,  by  the  most  powerful  of  all :  and  irom  a  con- 
currence of  circumstances  attacked  so  successfully, 
that  of  the  whole  colony  few  remained,  that  were 
not,  directly  or  indirectly,  tho  creatures  and  depend- 
ants of  one  overgrown  establishment.  Say  rather, 
of  its  new  master,  an  adventurer  whom  chance  and 
poverty  had  brought  thither,  and  who  in  better  times 
would  have  been  employed  in  the  swine-yard,  or  the 
slaughter-house,  from  his  moody  temper  and  his  aver- 
sion to  ail  the  Art  that  tended  to  improve  either  the 
land  or  thoso  that  were  to  be  maintained  by  its  pro- 
duce, lie  was  however  eminent  for  other  qualities, 
which  were  still  better  suited  to  promote  bis  power 
among  those  degenerate  colonists:  for  he  feared  nei- 
ther God  nor  his  own  conscience.    The  most  solemn 


oaths  ooold  not  bind  him;  ton 
ndtiea  could  not  awaken  kas  pity; 
were  asiaon*.  he  waa  all 
scheme  of  robbery  or  murder;  or 
banditti  actually  employed  ia  laying 
dot's  sencas,or  in  undennininaj  the) 
bouses.    His  natural  «—— *-sy_ 

ther  in  his  band  or  heart,  and  above  oB* 
quickened  and  atmngthaned  by  < 
fevered  by  the  times  with  all 
ties,  ripened  at  last  into  a 
pression  and  tyranny;  nod,  on  we 
him  by  some  name,  we  will  oail  hsm  Mi 
only  estate,  which  remained  onto 
this  common  enemy,  waa  that  of  Pi 
to  MJastes  in  wealth,  and  hm 
though  not  in  the  power  of  doing 
less  in  the  wish.    Their  rhemrton 
fectly.  oontrastedt  for  it  may/  be 
thioaghoat  the  whom  colony  there 
esmbuehmeot  which  did  not  own 
buildings,  dm  increased  produce  of 
proved  implements  of  industry,  nod  the 
decent  appearance  of  its  memheiB,  to  in* 
given  and  the  encouragements  sd&rdednyhsnjswm 
and  those  of  bis  household.    Whoever 
than  they  wanted  for  their  own 
aura  to  find  a  ready  purchaser  in  l^ainailai.  md 
oftentimes  for  articles  which  they  hod 
bean  before  accustomed  to  regard  on 
even  aa  nuisances:  they  received  in 
necessary  or  agreeable,  and  always  in  one  respect  si 
least  useful,  that  they  roused  the  purchaser  to  indo> 
try  and  its  accompanying  virtues.    In  this  mtercen- 
m  union  all  were  benefited ;  for  the  wealth  of  Foe* 
philus  was  increased  by  the  increasing  industry  of 
his  fellow-colonists,  and  their  industry  needed  u> 
support  and  encouraging  influences  of  Pampbilotf 
capital.    To  this  good  man  and  his  estimable  how* 
hold  Misetes  bore  the  most  implacable  haired,  sod 
had  publicly  sworn  that  he  would  root  him  oat;  the 
only  sort  of  oath  which  he  was  not  likely  to  break  by 
any  want  of  will  or  effort  on  his  own  part    But  for- 
tunately for  Pamphilus,  his  main  property  conritftd 
of  one  compact  estate  divided  from  Misetes  and  the 
rest  of  the  colony  by  a  wide  and  dangerous  river, 
with  the  exception  of  one  small  plantation  which  U* 
longed  to  an  independent  proprietor  whom  we  wiD 
name  Latiiiodac.nus  .-  a  man  of  no  influence  in  tt* 
colony,  but  much  respected   by  Pamphilus.    Thtr 
were  indeed  relations  by  blood  originally  and  slier- 
wards  by  intermarriages ;  and  it  was  to  the  powtr 
and  protection  of  Pamphilus  that  Lathrodacoot  owed 
his  independence  and  prosperity,  amid  the  grnenl 
distress  and  slavery  of  the  other  proprietors.  Not  It* 
fortunately  did  it  happen,  that  the  means  of  paawsf 
the  river  were  possessed  exclusively  by  Pamphilci 
and  bis  above  mentioned  kinsman ;  and  not  only  the 
boats  themselves,  but  all  the  mesne  of  constructs* 
and  navigating  them.    As  the  very  existence  of  1> 
throdacnus,  as  an  independent  colonist,  had  no  soW 
ground,  but  in  the  strength  and 
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•  and  as  the  interests  of  the  one  in  no  respect  ii> 
with  those  of  the  other,  Pamphilus  for  a  con- 
feiderable  timo  remained  without  any  anxiety,  and 
looked  on  the  river-craft  of  Lathrodocnus  with  as 
Kale  alarm,  as  on  those  of  his  own  establishment  It 
did  not  disquiet  him,  that  Lathrodacnus  had  remained 
neutral  in  the  quarrel.  Nay,  though  many  ad  van- 
which  in  peaceful  times  would  have  belonged 
Pamphilus,  were  now  transferred  to  his  Neighbor, 
had  more  than  doubled  the  extent  and  profit  of 
his  concern,  Pamphilus,  instead  of  repining  at  this, 
was  glad  that  some  good  at  least  to  some  one  came 
oat  of  the  general  evil.  Great  then  was  his  surprise, 
when  he  discovered,  that  without  any  conceivable 
reason  Lathrodacnus  had  employed  himself  in  build- 
ing and  collecting  a  very  unusual  number  of  such 
boots,  as  were  of  no  use  to  him  in  his  traffic,  but  de- 
signed exclusively  as  ferry-boats:  and  what  was  still 
stranger  and  more  alarming,  that  ho  chose  to  keep 
these  in  a  bay  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  opposite 
Id  the  one  small  plantation,  alongside  of  Pamphilus '■ 
estate,  from  which  plantation  Lathrodacnus  derived 
the  materials  for  building  them.  Willing  to  believe 
this  conduct  a  transient  whim  of  his  neighbor's  oc- 
casioned partly  by  his  vanity,  and  partly  by  envy  (to 
which  latter  passion  the  want  of  liberal  education, 
and  the  not  sufficiently  comprehending  the  grounds 
of  his  own  prosperity,  had  rendered  him  subject) 
Pamphilus  contented  himself  for  a  while  with  urgent 
yet  friendly  remonstrances.  The  only  answer  which 
Lathrodacnus  vouchsafed  to  return,  was,  that  by  the 
lew  of  the  colony,  which  Pamphilus  had  made  so 
many  professions  of  revering,  every  proprietor  was 
an  independent  sovereign  within  his  own  boundaries; 
that  the  boats  were  his  own.  and  the  opposite  shore, 
to  which  they  wore  fattened,  part  of  a  field  which 
belonged  to  him ;  and,  in  short,  that  Pamphilus  had 
no  right  to  interfere  with  the  management  of  his  pro- 
perly, which,  trifling  as  it  might  1m;,  compared  with 
that  of  Pamphilus,  was  no  less  sacred  by  the  law  of 
the  colony.  To  this  uncourleous  rebuff  Pamphilus 
replied  with  a  fervent  wish,  that  Lathrodacnus  could 
with  more  propriety  have  appealed  to  a  law,  as  still 
subsisting,  which,  he  well  knew,  had  been  effectually 
annulled  by  the  unexampled  tyranny  and  success  of 
Misctes,  together  with  the  circumstances  which  had 
(riven  occasion  to  the  law,  and  made  it  w  ise  and 
practicable.  He  further  urged,  that  this  low  was  not 
made  for  the  benefit  of  any  one  man,  but  for  the  <*>m- 
mnn  safety  and  advantage  of  all :  that  it  was  absurd 
to  suppose  that  either  he  (Pamphilus*)  or  that  Lathro- 
daenns  himself,  or  any  other  proprietor,  ever  did  or 
could  acknowledge  this  law  in  the  sense  that  it  was 
to  survive  the  very  circumstances,  of  which  it  was 
the  mere  reflex.  Much  less  could  they  have  even 
tacitly  assented  to  it.  if  they  had  ever  understood  it 
as  authorizing  one  neighbor  to  endanger  the  absolute 
ruin  of  another,  who  had  perha[w  fifty  times  the  pro- 
perty to  lose,  and  perhaps  ten  times  the  number  of 
souls  to  answer  for,  and  yet  forbidding  tho  injured 
person  to  take  any  steps  in  his  own  defence ;  and 
lastly,  that  this  law  gave  no  right  without  imposing  a 
ipooding  duty.    Therefore  if  Lathrodacnus  in- 


sisted on  the  rights  given  him  by  the  law,  he  ought 
at  the  same  time  to  perform  the  duties  which  it  re- 
quired, and  join  heart  and  hand  with  Pamphilus  in 
his  endeavors  to  defend  his  independence,  to  restore 
the  former  state  of  the  colony,  and  with  this  to  re-en- 
force the  old  law  in  opposition  to  Misetes  who  bod 
enslaved  the  one  and  set  at  nought  the  other.  So  ar- 
dently was  Pamphilus  attached  to  the  law,  that  ex- 
I  cepting  his  own  safety  and  independence  there  waa 
1  no  price  which  he  would  not  pay,  no  sacrifice  which 
he  would  not  make  for  its  restoration.  His  reverence 
for  the  very  memory  of  the  law  was  such,  that  the 
.  mere  appearance  of  transgressing  it  would  be  a  heavy 
!  affliction  to  him.  In  hope  therefore  of  gaining  from 
|  the  avarice  of  Lathrodacnus  that  consent  which  he 
could  not  obtain  from  his  justice  or  neighborly  kind- 
ness, he  offered  to  give  him  in  full  right  a  plantation 
ten  times  the  value  of  all  his  boats,  and  yet,  when- 
ever the  colony  should  once  more  be  settled,  to  re- 
store the  boats :  if  he  would  only  permit  Pamphilus 
to  secure  them  during  the  present  state  of  things,  on 
his  side  of  the  river,  retaining  whatever  he  really 
wanted  fur  the  passage  of  his  own  household.  To 
all  these  [xrsuasions  and  entreaties  Lathrodacnus 
turned  a  deaf  ear;  and  Pamphilus  remained  agitated 
and  undetermined,  till  at  length  he  received  certain 
intelligence  that  Lathrodacnus  had  called  a  council 
of  tho  chief  members  of  his  establishment,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  threats  of  Misetes,  that  he  would  treat 
him  as  the  friend  and  ally  of  Pamphil'is,  if  he  did 
not  declare  himself  his  enemy.  Partly  for  the  soke 
of  a  large  meadow  belonging  to  him  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river  which  it  was  not  easy  to  secure  from 
the  tyrant,  but  still  more  from  envy  und  the  irritable 
temper  of  a  proud  inferior,  Lathrodacnus,  and  with 
hiin  the  majority  of  his  advisers  (though  to  the  great 
discontent  of  the  few  wise  heads  among  them)  settled 
it  finally  that  if  he  should  be  again  pressed  on  this 
point  by  Misetes.  he  would  join  him  ami  commence 
hostilities  against  his  old  neighbor  and  kinsman.  It 
is  indeed  hut  too  probable  that  he  had  long  brooded 
over  this  scheme;  for  to  what  other  end  could  he 
have  strained  his  income,  and  over-worked  his  ser- 
vants in  building  and  fitting  up  such  a  number  of 
paxsage-bonis  I  As  soon  as  this  information  was  re- 
ceived by  Pamphilus,  and  this  from  a  quarter  which 
it  was  impossible  fir  him  to  discredit,  he  obeyed  the 
dictates  of  pel f-prc^ervation,  took  posstwqon  of  the 
passage- boats  by  force,  and  brought  them  over  to  his 
own  ir  rounds;  but  without  any  further  injury  to  La- 
throdncuus.  und  still  urging  him  to  accept  a  conden- 
sation and  continue  in  that  amity  which  was  so  man- 
ifestly their  common  interest.  Instantly  a  great  out- 
er}' was  raised  againM  Pamphilus,  who  was  charged 
in  the  bitterest  terms  with  having  first  abused  Mise- 
tes, and  then  imitated  him  in  hit  worst  acts  of  vio- 
lence In  the  calmness  of  a  good  conscience  Pam- 
philus contented  himself  with  tho  following  reply : 
|  "  Even  so,  if  I  were  out  on  a  shooting  party  with  a 
.  Quaker  for  my  companion,  and  saw  coming  toward* 
'  us  an  old  footpad  and  murderer,  who  had  made 
known  his  intention  of  killing  me  wherever  ho  might 
,  meet  me ;  and  if  my  companion  the  Quaker  would 
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neither  give  up  his  gun,  nor  even  discharge  it  as  (we 
will  suppose)  I  had  just  before  unfortunately  dis- 
charged my  own;  if  he  would  neither  promise  to  as- 
sist me  nor  even  promise  to  make  the  least  resistance 
to  the  robber's  attempt  to  disarm  himself;  you  might 
call  me  a  robber  for  wresting  this  gun  from  my  com- 
panion, though  for  no  other  purpose  but  that  I  might 
at  least  do  for  by  myself,  what  he  ought  \o  have  done, 
but  would  not  do  either  for  or  with  me !  Even  so, 
and  as  plausibly,  you  might  exclaim,  O  the  hypocrite 
Pamphilus!  Who  has  not  been  deafened  with  his 
complaints  against  robbers  and  footpads  ?  ami  lo !  he 
himself  has  turned  footpad,  and  commenced  by  rob- 
bing his  peaceful  and  unsuspecting  companion  of  his 
double-barrelled  gun!"  It  is  the  business  of  The 
Friend  to  lay  down  principles,  not  to  make  the  appli- 
cations of  them  to  particular,  much  less  to  recent 
cases.  If  any  such  there  be  to  which  these  principles 
are  fairly  applicable,  the  reader  is  no  less  master  of 
the  (acts  than  the  Writer  of  the  present  Essay.  If 
not,  the  principles  remain ;  and  The  Friend  has  fin- 
ished the  task  which  the  plan  of  his  work  imposed 
on  him,  of  proving  the  identity  of  international  law 
and  the  law  of  morality  in  spirit,  and  the  reasons  of 
their  difference  in  practice,  in  those  extreme  cases  in 
which  alone  they  have  been  allowed  to  differ. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

The  preceding  Essay  has  more  than  its  natural  in- 
terest for  the  author  from  the  abuse,  which  it  brought 
down  on  him  as  the  defender  of  the  attack  on  Copen- 
hagen, and  ihe  seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet.  The 
odium  of  the  measure  rested  wholly  on  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  without  a  previous  procla- 
mation of  war.  Now  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  a  work 
published  many  years  before  this  event  Professor 
Beck  had  made  this  very  point  the  subject  of  a  par- 
ticular chapter  in  his  admirable  Comments  on  the 
Law  of  Nations:  and  every  one  of  the  circumstances 
stated  by  him  as  forming  an  exception  to  the  moral 
necessity  of  previous  proclamation  of  war.  concurred 
in  the  Copenhagen  expedition.  I  need  mention  two 
only.  First  by  the  act  or  act?,  which  provoked  the 
expedition,  the  party  attacked  had  knowingly  placed 
himself  in  a  stale  of  war.  Let  A  stand  for  the  Dan- 
ish, B  for  the  British,  government.  A  had  done  that 
which  ho  himself  was  fully  aware  would  produce 
immediate  hostilities  on  the  part  of  B,  the  moment  it 
enrno  to  the  knowledge  of  the  latter.  The  act  itself 
was  a  waging  of  war  against  B  on  the  part  of  A.  B 
therefore  was  the  party  attacked :  and  common  sense 
dictates,  that  to  resist  and  baffle  an  aggression  re- 
quires no  proclamation  to  justify  it.  I  perceived  a 
dageer  aimed  at  my  back,  in  consequence  of  a  warn- 
ing given  me,  just  time  enough  to  prevent  the  blow, 
knock  the  assassin  down,  and  disarm  him:  and  ho 
reproaches  me  with  treachery,  because  forsooth  I  had 
not  sent  him  a  challenge  !  Secondly,  when  the  ob- 
ject which  justifies  and  necessitates  the  war  would 
be  frustrated  by  the  proclamation.  For  neither  State 
or  Individual  can  be  presumed  to  have  given  cither 
a  formal  or  a  tacit  assent  to  any  such  modification  of  i 


a  positive  Right,  as  would  suspend  and  virtually  am 
nul  the  Right  itself:  the  Right  of  self-preservation  for 
instance.  This  second  exception  will  often  depend 
on  the  existence  of  the  first,  and  must  always  receive 
additional  sense  and  clearness  from  it  That  both  of 
these  exceptions  appertained  to  the  case  in  question, 
is  now  notorious.  But  at  the  time  I  found  it  nero 
sary  to  publish  the  following  comment,  which  I  adapt 
to  the  present  rifacciamento  of  The  Friend,  as  illu* 
trativeof  the  fundamental  principle  of  public  justice; 
viz.  that  personal  and  national  morality,  ever  one  and 
the  same,  dictate  the  same  measures  under  the  same 
circumstances,  and  different  measures  only  as  far  si 
the  circumstances  are  different. 

As  my  limits  will  not  allow  me  to  do  more  in  the 
second,  or  ethical  section  of  The  Friend,  than  Jo 
propose  and  develops  my  own  system,  without  con- 
troverting the  systems  of  others,  I  shall  therefore  de- 
vote the  Essay,  which  follows  this  Postscript,  to  the 
consideration  of  the  problem :  How  far  is  the  moral 
nature  of  an  action  constituted  by  its  individual  cir- 
cumstances ? 

It  was  once  said  to  me,  when  the  Copenhagen  af- 
fair was  in  dispute, "  You  do  not  see  the  enormity, 
because  it  is  an  affair  between  state  and  state :  con- 
ceive a  similar  case  between  man  and  man,  and  yoa 
would  both  see  and  abhor  it"  Now,  I  was  neither 
defending  or  attacking  the  measure  itself  My  argu- 
ments were  confined  to  the  grounds  which  had  been 
taken  both  in  the  arraigning  of  that  measure  and  m 
its  defence,  because  I  thought  both  equally  untenable. 
I  was  not  enough  master  of  facts  to  form  a  decisive 
opinion  on  the  enterprise,  even  for  my  own  raiml ; 
but  I  had  no  hesitation  in  affirming,  that  the  prim- 
pies,  on  which  it  was  defendrrl  in  the  legislature,  ap- 
peared to  mo  fitter  objects  of  indignant  reprohatiijn 
than  the  act  itself.  This  having  been  premised.  1 
replied  to  the  assertion  above  stated,  by  assorting  the 
direct  contrary :  namely,  that  were  a  similar  fa.'* 
conceived  between  man  and  man,  the  severesl  ar- 
raieners  of  the  measure,  would,  on  (heir  grounds  fir>l 
nothing  to  blame  in  it.  How  was  I  to  prove  this  as- 
sertion? Clearly,  by  imagining  some  case  between 
individuals  living  in  the  same  relations  toward  rnc'i 
other,  in  which  the  several  states  of  Europe  exist  «-r 
existed.  My  allegory,  therefore,  so  far  from  beins  a 
disguise,  was  a  necessary  part  of  the  main  anrrnncM. 
a  case  in  point,  to  prove  the  identity  of  the  lnw  of 
nations  with  the  law  of  conscience.  We  have  nn!v 
to  conceive  individuals  in  the  same  relations  nssWe*. 
in  order  to  learn  that  the  rules  emanating  from  inter- 
national law,  differ  from  those  of  private  honestv. 
solely  through  the  difference  of  the  circumstance*. 

But  why  did  not  The  Friend  avow  the  apjJir-ifi'* 
of  the  principle  to  the  seizure  of  the  Danish  flat ' 
Because  I  did  not  possess  sufficient  evidence  to  pnvr 
to  others,  or  even  to  decide  for  myself,  that  my  rn.- 
ciple  was  applicable  to  this  particular  act.  In  \\ 
case  of  Pamphilus  and  Lathrodacnus.  the  prudenrr 
and  necessity  of  the  measure  was  certain  ;  aud.  tiii> 
taken  for  granted,  I  nhowed  its  |*>rfcct  righifukir*" 
In  the  affair  of  Coprnhaecn.  I  had  no  doubt  of  our 
right  to  do  as  we  did,  supposing  the  necessitv,  or  si 
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the  extreme  prudence  of  the  measure;  taking 
ror  granted  that  there  existed  a  motive  adequate  to 
l»  action,  and  that  the  action  was  an  adequate 
■est m  of  realizing  the  motive. 

But  this  I  was  not  authorized  to  take  for  granted 
i  the  real,  as  I  had  been  in  the  imaginary  case.  I 
iw  many  reasons  for  the  affirmative,  and  many  for 
M*  negative.  For  the  former,  the  certainty  of  an 
ovale  design  on  the  part  of  the  Danes,  the  alarming 
tata  of  Ireland,  that  vulnerable  heel  of  the  British 
kchillea!  and  the  immense  difference  between  mili- 
ary and  naval  superiority.  Our  naval  power  collec- 
ively  might  have  defied  that  of  the  whole  world ; 
at  it  was  widely  scattered,  and  a  combined  opera- 
ion  from  the  Baltic,  Holland,  Brest,  and  Lisbon, 
night  easily  bring  together  a  fleet  double  to  that 
trhich  we  could  have  brought  against  it  during  the 
bort  time  that  might  be  necessary  to  convey  thirty 
r  forty  thousand  men  to  Ireland.  On  the  other  hand, 
t  seemed  equally  clear  that  Buonaparte  needed  sail- 
in  rather  than  ships ;  and  that  we  took  the  ships  and 
eft  him  the  Danish  sailors,  whose  presence  in  the 
leet  at  Antwerp  turned  the  scale,  perhaps,  in  favor 
►f  the  wo/se  than  disastrous  expedition  to  Walcheren. 

Bat  I  repeat,  that  The  Friend  had  no  concern 
with  tho  measure  itself:  but  only  with  the  grounds 
ir  principles  on  which  it  had  been  attacked  or  de- ! 
fended.  Those  who  attacked  it  declared  that  a  right 
led  been  violated  by  us,  and  that  no  motive  could 
justify  such  violation,  however  imperious  that  motive 
might  be.  In  opposition  to  such  reasoners.  I  proved 
that  no  such  right  existed,  or  is  deducible  either  from 
international  law  or  tho  law  of  private  morality. 
Those  again  who  defended  tho  seizure  of  the  Danish 
Beet  conceded  that  it  was  a  violation  of  right ;  but 
•JRrmed.  that  such  violation  was  justified  by  the  ur- 
gency of  the  motive.  It  was  asserted  (as  I  have  be- 
fore noticed  in  the  introduction  to  the  subject)  that  j 
national  policy  cannot  in  all  cases  be  subordinated  to  ' 
the  laws  of  morality :  in  other  words,  that  a  govern- ' 
roent  may  act  with  injustice,  and  yet  remain  blame- 
less. To  prove  this  assertion  as  groundless  and  un- 
necessary as  it  is  tremendous,  formed  the  chief  object 
of  the  whole  disquisition.  I  trust  then,  that  my  can- 
did judges  will  rest  satisfied  that  it  is  not  only  the 
profession  and  pretext  of  The  Friend,  but  his  con- 
stant plan  and  nctual  intention,  to  establish  Princi- 
ples ;  that  he  refers  to  particular  facts  for  no  other 
purpose  than  that  of  giving  illustration  and  interest 
to  those  principles:  and  that  to  invent  principles 
with  a  view  to  particular  cases,  whether  with  the 
motive  of  attacking  or  arraigning  a  transitory  cabi- ' 
net.  is  a  baseness  which  will  scarcely  be  attributed  ■ 
to  The  Friend  by  any  one  who  understands  the 
work,  even  though  the  suspicion  should  not  have 
been  precluded  by  a  knowledge  of  the  author. 


ESSAY  XI. 


Desdtmona  sterbend  loir ;  lugen  und  betrugen  will,  wie  del 
fur  Orest  rich  darstellendo  Pylades ;  Tcrapeliaub  unterneh. 
men,  wie  David  ;  ja,  Aebren  ausraufen  am  Sabbath,  auch 
nur  da  ram,  weil  mich  hungert,  und  das  Geieti  wn  des 
tnenschen  willen  gemacht  ist,  nieht  der  Mensch  urn  de* 
Octettes  willen. JACOB1  an  FICHTE. 

Translation-Yet.  I  am  that  Atheist,  thnt  godless  person, 
who  in  opposition  to  an  imaginary  Doctrine  of  Calculation, 
to  a  mere  ideal  Fabric  of  general  Consequence*,  that  can 
never  be  realized,  would  lie,  as  the  dying  Desdrmona  lied  ;* 
lie  and  deceive  as  Pylades  when  he  personated  Oret-tet ; 
would  commit  sacrilege  with  David ;  70a  and  pluck  ears 
of  corn  on  the  Sabbath,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  I  was 
fainting  from  lack  of  food,  and  that  the  Law  tea*  made  for 
Man,  and  not  Man  for  the  Law. 

JACOBI'S  Utter  to  FICHTE. 


is.  ieh  bin  der  Atheist  uo  Gottlnve.  der  einer  imajrinarcn 
Bsrsjehaongslebre.  einer  blown  Kinbildung  ron  allgemeinen 
Foftfsn,  dm  nit  folgeo  koanen,  xuwidcr  —  lugen  will,  wie 


If  there  be  no  better  doctrine,  I  would  add — Much 
and  often  have  I  suffered  from  having  ventured  to  avow 
my  doubts  concerning  the  truth  of  certain  opinions, 
which  had  been  sanctified  in  the  minds  of  many  hear- 
ers, by  the  authority  of  some  reigning  great  name ; 
even  though  in  addition  to  my  own  reasons,  I  hod  all 
the  greatest  names  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Revo- 
lution on  my  side.  I  could  not,  therefore,  summon 
courage,  without  some  previous  pioneering,  to  declare 
publicly,  that  the  principles  of  morality  taught  in  the 
present  work  will  be  in  direct  opposition  to  the  sys- 
tem of  the  late  Dr.  Paley.  This  confession  I  should 
have  deferred  to  future  time,  if  my  opinions  on  the 
grounds  of  international  morality  had  not  been  con- 
tradictory to  a  fundamental  point  in  Paley 's  System 
of  moral  and  political  Philosophy.  I  mean  that  chap- 
ter which  treats  of  general  consequences,  as  the 
chief  and  best  criterion  of  the  right  or  wrong  of  par- 
ticular actions.  Now  this  doctrine  I  conceive  to  b* 
neither  tenable  in  reason  nor  safe  in  practice:  am 
the  following  are  the  grounds  of  my  opinion. 

First;  this  criterion  is  purely  ideal,  and  so  far  poa 
sesses  no  advantages  over  the  former  systems  of  Mo 
rality:  while  it  labors  under  defects,  with   whicl 
those  are  not  justly  chargeable.    It  is  ideal :  for  it  de 
pends  on,  and  must  vary  with,  the  notions  of  the  indi- 
vidual, who  in  order  to  determine  the  nature  of  an  ac- 
tion is  to  make  the  calculation  of  its  general  conse- 
quences.   Here,  as  in  all  other  calculation,  the  result 
depends  on  that  faculty  of  the  soul  in  tho  degrees  of 
which  men  most  vary  from  each  other,  and  which 
is  itself  most  affected  by  accidental  advantages  or  dis- 
advantages of  education,  natural  talent,  and  acquired 
knowledge — the  faculty,  I  mean,  offorcfieht  and  sys- 
tematic comprehension.     But  surely  morality,  which 
is  of  equal  importance  to  all  men,  ought  to  1h>  ground- 
ed, if  possible,  in  that  part  of  our  nature  which  in  all 
men  may  and  ought  to  be  the  same :  in  the  conscience 
and  the  common  sense.   Secondly :  this  criterion  con- 
founds morality  with  law ;  and  when  the  author  adds, 
that  in  all  probability  the  divine  Justice  w  ill  be  recu- 


*  JKmilia.—O  who  hath  done 
This  deed  7 

Desd.  Nobody.     1  myself.    Farewell. 

Commend  me  to  my  kind  Lord—  O—  faro  well. 

Of  he  llo.— You  beard  her  fay  yourself,  it  wns  not  I. 

.^mi'/ia.— She  said  so.   I  must  needs  report  the  truth. 

Othello. — She 's  like  a  liar  gone  to  burning  hell ! 

Two*  I  that  killed  her ' 

Emilia.— The  more  angel  nhe  ' 
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obedience  personified )  '-  A'nosr  Mar  ■ 

Hit  Rod,  sal  At  ROOT  rAor"— a  m 

thinks,  should  have  rendered  all  da 


*  


by  the  necessary  i ■- 1""  ihuto  1,1  ouiw  .ml  and  temporal 
welfare  must  be  reguloled  by  our  outward  actions, 
which  alone  ran  be  llie  ohjerls  and  guides  ol  human 
law.  there  mux  yet  needs  come  a  junior  and  mi 
appropriate  sentence  heresJler,  in  whieh  our  ial 
lioni  Mill  be  considered,  and  our  happmcsa  and  mis- 
ery made  to  accord  with  the  grounds  or  our  actio™. 
Our  fellow-creatures  can  only  judge  what  we  art  by 
what  we  do;  but  in  the  eye  of  our  Maker  what  we 
rfoiiofno  worth,  eicept  m  il  dona  from  what  we  are. 
Though  the  fig-tree  should  posture  no  visible  fruit, 
yet  if  the  living  rap  »  in  it.  and  if  it  has  struggled  to 
put  forth  buds  and  blossoms  which  have  been  pre- 
vented from  maiming  by  inevitable  tuiilingencier.  of 
torapeata  or  untimely  fi-oda.  the  virtuous  aap  will  be 
accounted  aa  fruit:  and  the  cum  of  barronnes*  Rill 
hght  on  uianv  ;i  inr.  I'mui  llie  Iniu^Iij  of  which  hun- 
dreds have  been  satisfied,  because  the  omniscient 
judge  knows  that  the  frails  were  threaded  to  Ihe 
houghs  artilirially  by  the  outward  working  of  base 
fear  and  selfish  hones,  and  were  neither  nourished  by 
the  love  of  God  or  of  man.  nor  grew  out  of  the  graces 
engrafted  on  iho  *i.»  k  l-v  religion.  This  is  not.  in- 
deed, all  that  is  meant  in  Ihe  a  jm tie's  use  oflhc  word. 
FAiTN.  BB  the  sole  prim  - 1 ;  -1  -  -  of  justification;  butitii 
n,  l:jipij  in  tn*  meaning,  and  forms  an  essential  part 
of  it.  and  1  ran  conceive  nothing  more  groundless, 
than  the  alarm,  that  this  doctrine  mny  be  prejudicial 
to  outward  uulily  and  active  well-doing.  To  sup- 
nose  that  a  man  should  erase  to  be  hrnrjitrnt  by  be- 
coming btntunUnt,  neems  to  me  scarcely  leva  absurd. 
than  to  fear  that  *  lira  may  prevent 


eil.de  u 


firofea  lo  take  the  Scripture 
would  appear  incredible,  il  the  tact  sseia  am  mm 
ous,  that  (wo  sects  should  Enxjrhd  and  ssst^  as 
opposition  lo  each  other,  ihe  one  on  the  nts  if* 
apostle,  that  we  are  justified  by  faith,  i.  a,  oh  m 
and  absolute  ground  of  our  actum* ;  and  usr  ecsra 
the  declaration  of  Christ,  that  be  will  jodrt  ■  e 

either  good  or  bad  disjoined  from  its  prusaab' 
it  could  be.  in  the  Christian  and  only  reaper  *n 
the  word. an orttoa  at  all.  and  not  rubers  ax 
teriea  of  lucky  or  unlucky  morions'     Vet  u  a 

ny  of  these  twin  truth*,  or  rather  of  thai  eat  as* 
truth  considered  in  id  two  principal  beams*.  &• 
will  judge  each  man  before  all  aneo:  eaansjsssst 

not  ihe  heart  of  man ;  scarcely  doe*  any  ass  tasi 
lusown.  There  must  therefore  be  outward nslnv 
ble  liens,  by  which  men  may  he  able  »  jades*"  Is 
inward  slate:  and  thereby  justify  lbs-  any*  af  (ail 
their  own  spirits,  in  the  reward  or  uttaaaaesid 
themselves  and  i heir  fellow. men.  Now  {sod  aa* 
are  these  signs,  and  as  *i 
short  there  arc  two  partiea.  Cod  and  the  bouse  is* 
and  hoth  are  to  be  satisfied  1  fim.  Goo!,  who  mat  ■ 
nut  and  knowcth  the  heart  i  therefore  them  assist 
Quth.ur  Iheentirennd  absolute  principle.  Tastes* 
who  ran  judge  only  by  Ihe  fruit*:  then-fore  last  a* 
must  bear  fruit*  of  righleouniesst.  that  priacisM  as* 
iiMai/rsl  itself  by  action*.  But  that  whsraGolasa 
Ika  alone  justifies!  What  (nan  sees,  does  ■■  a*  r» 
tli-n  thai  ilie  justifying  principle  nay  be  the  iwd 
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led,  if  he  were  supposed  to  value  the  service- 
offices  equally  with  the  love  that  produced 
;  or  if  ho  were  thought  to  value  the  love  for  the 
asfca  of  the  services,  and  not  the  services  for  the  soke 
•jf  the  love  t 

I  return  to  the  question  of  general  consequences, 
jaonaidered  as  the  criterion  of  moral  actions.    The 
-admirer  of  Paley's  System  is  required  to  suspend  for 
lime  the  objection,  which,  I  doubt  not,  he  has 
made,  that  general  consequences  are  stated 
■by  Paley  aa  the  criterion  of  the  action,  not  of  the 
:*genL    I  will  endeavor  to  satisfy  him  on  this  point, 
when  I  have  completed  my  present  chain  of  argu- 
•nL    It  has  been  shown,  that  this  criterion  is  no 
ideal  titan  that  of  any  former  system :  that  is,  it 
no  lew  incapable  of  receiving  any  external  experi- 
ital  proof,  compulsory  on  the  understandings  of  all 
i.auch  as  the  criteria  exhibited  in  chemistry.   Yet, 
•alike  the  elder  Systems  of  Morality,  it  remains  in 
Jbm  world  of  the  senses,  without  deriving  any  evi- 
jtenee  therefrom.    The  agent's  mind  is  compelled  to 
p>  out  of  itself  in  order  to  bring  back  conjecture*,  the 
'probability  of  which  will  vary  with  the  shrewdness 
"j£  toe  individual   But  this  criterion  is  not  only  ideal : 
it  •■  likewise  imaginary.    If  we  believe  in  a  scheme 
ef   Providence,  all  actions  alike  work   for   good. 
_  There  is  not  the  least  ground  for  supposing  that  the 
~  uirocs  of  Nero  were  less  instrumental  in  bringing 
'about  our  present  advantages,  than  the  virtues  of  the 
,  Antonines.    Lastly :  the  criterion  is  either  nugatory 
w  false.  It  is  demonstrated,  that  the  only  real  conse- 
~quences  cannot  be  meant     The  individual  is  to 
imagine  what  the  general  consequences  would  be,  all 
~  other  things  remaining  the  same,  if  all  men  were  to 
act  aa  be  is  about  to  act.    I  scarcely  need  remind  the 
'  reader,  what  a  source  of  self-delusion  and  sophistry 
st  hero  opened  to  a  mind  in  a  state  of  temptation. 
Will  it  not  say  to  itself,  I  know  that  all  men  will  not 
•ct  so:  and  the  immediate  good  consequences  ure 
imaginary  and  improbable  f    When  the  foundations 
1  of  morality  have  onco  been  laid  in  outward  conse- 
"  quences,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  recall  to  the  mind,  what 
:  the  consequences  would  be.  were  all  men  to  reason 
"  in  the  same  way:  for  the  very  excuse  of  this  mind  to 
"  itself  is,  that  neither  its  action  nor  its  reasoning  is 
~  likely  to  have  any  consequences  at  all,  its  immediate 
"  object  excepted.    But  suppose  the  mind  in  its  sanot 
state.    How  can  it  possibly  form  a  notion  of  the  na- 
ture of  an  action  considered  ns  indefinitely  multi- 
plied, unless  it  has  previously  a  distinct  notion  of  the 
nature  of  the  single  action  itself,  which  is  the  multi- 
plicand ?  If  I  conceive  a  crown  multiplied  a  hundred 
Ibid,  the  single  crown  enables  me  to  understand  what 
a  hundred  crowns  are;  but  how  can  tho  notion  hun- 
dred teach  me  what  a  crown  is  ?   For  the  crown  sub- 
'  atitute  X.  Y.  or  abracadabra,  and  my  imagination  may 
multiply  it  to  infinity,  yet  remain  as  much  at  a  loss 
41  before.    But  if  there  be  any  means  of  ascertaining 
the  action  in  and  for  itself,  what  further  do  we  want  ? 
Would  wo  give  light  to  the  sun,  or  look  nt  our  fingers 
through  a  telescope  ?    The  nature  of  every  action  is 
determined  by  all  its  circumstances :  alter  the  circum- 
and  a  similar  set  of  motion*  mny  be  repeated, 
31  «Q 


but  they  ore  no  longer  the  same  or  similar  action. 
What  would  a  surgeon  say,  if  he  were  advised  not  to 
cut  off  a  limb,  because  if  all  men  were  to  do  tho 
same,  the  consequences  would  be  dreadful  ?  Would 
not  his  answer  be — "  Whoever  does  the  same  under 
the  same  circumstances,  and  with  the  same  motives, 
will  do  right;  but  if  the  circumstances  and  motives 
are  different,  what  have  I  to  do  with  it V  I  confess 
myself  unable  to  divine  any  possible  use,  or  even 
meaning,  in  this  doctrine  of  general  consequence*, 
unless  it  be,  that  in  all  our  actions  we  are  bound  to 
consider  the  effect  of  our  example,  and  to  guard  aa 
much  as  possible  against  the  hazard  of  their  being 
misunderstood.  I  will  not  slaughter  a  lamb,  or  drowr 
a  litter  of  kittens  in  the  presence  of  my  child  of  four 
years  old,  because  the  child  cannot  understand  my 
action,  but  will  understand  that  his  father  haa  inflict 
ed  pain,  and  taken  away  life  from  beings  that  had 
never  offended  him.  All  this  is  true,  and  no  man  in 
his  senses  ever  thought  otherwise.  But  methinka  it 
is  strange  to  state  that  as  a  criterion  of  morality 
which  is  no  more  than  an  accessary  aggravation  of  an 
action  bad  in  its  own  nature,  or  a  ground  of  caution 
as  to  the  mode  and  time  in  which  we  are  to  do  or 
suspend  what  is  in  itself  good  or  innocent. 

The  duty  of  setting  a  good  example  is  no  doubt  a 
most  important  duty ;  but  the  example  is  good  or  bad, 
necessary  or  unnecessary,  according  as  the  action 
may  be,  which  has  a  chance  of  being  imitated.  I 
once  knew  a  small,  but  (in  outward  circumstances  at 
least)  respectable  congregation,  four-fifths  of  whom 
professed  that  they  went  to  church  entirety  for  the 
example's  sake;  in  other  words  to  cheat  each  other 
and  act  a  common  lie  f  These  rational  Christiana 
had  not  considered,  that  example  may  increase  the 
good  or  evil  of  an  action,  but  can  never  constitute 
either.  If  it  was  a  fuJinh  thing  to  kneel  when  they 
were  not  inwardly  praying,  or  to  sit  and  listen  to  a 
diHCourxe  of  which  they  believed  little  and  cared 
nothing,  they  were  setting  a  foolish  example.  Per- 
sons in  their  n$}n.ctnN<  circumstances  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  clean  shoes,  that  by  their  example  they 
may  encourage  the  fihoe-Muck  in  continuing  hit  occu- 
pation :  and  ( 'hrintianity  docs  not  think  so  meanly  of 
herself* us  to  tear  that  the  poor  and  afflicted  will  be  a 
whit  the  lc>s  pious,  thouzh  they  should  seo  reason  to 
believe  that  those,  who  possessed  the  good  things  of 
the  present  life,  were  determined  to  leave  all  the 
blessinp*  of  the  future  for  their  more  humble  inferi- 
or*. If  I  have  spoken  with  bitterness,  let  it  be  recol 
lected  that  my  subject  is  hypocrisy. 

It  is  likewise  fit,  that  in  all  our  actions  we  should 
have  considered  how  far  they  are  likely  to  be  misun- 
derstood, and  from  superficial  resemblances  tn  he  con- 
founded with,  and  so  appear  to  authorize  action*  of  a 
very  different  character.  But  if  this  caution  1)6  in 
tended  for  a  moral  rule,  the  misunderstanding  must 
be  such  as  mieht  be  made  by  persons  who  are  nei- 
ther very  weak  nor  very  wicked.  Tho  apparent  re- 
semblances between  the  good  action  we  were  about 
to  do  and  the  bad  one  which  might  possibly  be  done 
in  mistaken  imitation  of  it,  must  be  obvious :  or  that 
which  makes  them  essentially  different,  must  be 
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subtle  or  recondite.  For  what  is  there  which  a 
wicked  roan  blinded  by  his  passions  may  not,  and 
which  a  madman  will  not,  misunderstand  ?  It  is  ridi- 
culous to  frame  rules  of  morality  with  a  view  to  those 
who  are  fit  objects  only  for  the  physician  or  the  ma- 
gistrate. 

The  question  may  bo  thus  illustrated.  At  Florence 
there  is  an  unfinished  bust  of  Brutus,  by  Michael 
Angelo,  under  which  a  Cardinal  wrote  the  following 
distich : 

Dum  Broti  efficiem  sculptor  de  marmore  finxit, 
In  mentem  scctoris  wait ;  et  abstinuit. 

As  the  Sculptor  was  forming  the  effigy  of  Brutus,  in  mar- 
ble, he  recollected  his  act  of  guilt  and  refrained. 

An  English  Nobleman,  indignant  at  this  distich, 
wrote  immediately  under  it  the  following : 

Brut  urn  ofBnximet  sculptor.  »ed  meotc  rocursat 
Malta  viri  virtus ;  »teiitet  obstupuiL 

The  Sculptor  would  have  framed  a  Brutus,  but  the  vast 
and  manifold  virtue  of  the  man  Joshed  upon  his 
thought :  he  stopped  and  remained  in  aston- 
ished admiration. 

Now  which  is  the  nobler  and  more  moral  senti- 
ment, the  Italian  Cardinal's,  or  the  English  Noble- 
man's ?  The  cardinal  would  appeal  to  the  doctrine 
of  general  consequences,  and  pronounce  the  death  of 
Caesar  a  murder,  and  Brutus  an  assassin.  For  (he 
would  say)  if  one  man  may  be  allowed  to  kill  ano- 
ther because  he  thinks  him  a  tyrant,  religious  or  po- 
litical phrenzy  may  stamp  the  name  of  tyrant  on  the 
best  of  kings ;  regicide  will  be  justified  under  the 
pretence  of  tyrannicide,  and  Brutus  be  quoted  as  au- 
thority for  the  Cloments  and  Ilavilliacs.  From  kings 
it  may  pass  to  generals  and  statesmen,  and  from  these 
to  any  man  whom  an  enemy  or  enthusiast  may  pro- 
nounce unlit  to  live.  Thus  we  may  have  a  cobbler 
of  Messina  in  every  city,  and  bravos  in  our  common 
fi  reels  as  common  as  in  those  of  Naples,  with  the  name 
Brutus,  on  their  stilettos. 

The  Englishman  would  commence  his  answer  by 
commenting  on  the  words  "  because  he  t/tiriks  him  a 
tyrant."  No!  he  would  reply,  not  because  the  pa- 
triot thirds  him  a  tyrant;  but  because  he  knows  him 
to  be  so,  and  knows  likewise,  that  the  vilest  of  his 
►laves  cannot  deny  the  fact  that  he  has  by  violence 
raised  himself  above  the  laws  of  his  country — be- 
caaso  ho  knows  that  all  good  and  wise  men  equally 
with  himself  abhor  the  fact !  If  there  be  no  such 
state  as  that  of  being  broad  awake,  or  no  means  of 
distinguishing  it  when  it  exists;  if  becauso  men 
sometimes  dream  that  they  are  awake,  it  must  follow 
that  no  man,  when  awake,  can  be  sure  that  he  is  not 
dreaming;  if  because  an  hypochondriac  is  positive 
that  his  legs  arc  cylinders  of  glass,  all  other  men  are 
to  learn  modesty,  and  cease  to  be  so  positive  that  their 
legs  are  legs;  what  possible  advantage  can  your  cri- 
terion of  okneral  consequences  possess  over  any 
other  rule  of  direction  ?  If  no  man  can  be  sure  that 
what  he  thinks  a  robber  with  a  pistol  at  his  breast  de- 
manding his  purse,  may  not  be  a  good  friend  enquir- 
ing after  his  health ;  or  that  a  tyrant  (the  son  of  a 
cobbler  perhaps,  who  at  the  head  of  a  regiment  of 
perjured  traitors,  has  driven  the  representatives  of 


his  country  out  of  the  senate  at  the  point  of  the  lay 
onet,  subverted  the  constitution  which  had  trusted, 
enriched,  and  honored  him,  trampled  on  the  lain 
which  before  God  and  Man  he  had  sworn  to  obey, 
and  finally  raised  himself  above  all  law)  may  not,  n 
spite  of  his  own  and  his  neighbors'  knowledge  of  the 
contrary,  be  a  lawful  king,  who  baa  received  his 
power,  however  despotic  it  may  be,  from  the  kinga 
his  ancestors,  who  exercises  no  other  power  than 
what  had  been  submitted  to  fiir  centuries,  and  been 
acknowledged  as  the  law  of  the  coon  try;  on  whai 
ground  can  you  possibly  expect  less  fallibility,  or  a 
result  more  to  be  relied  upon  in  the  same  man's  cal- 
culation Of  your  GENERAL  CONSEQUENCES  f     WouW 
he,  at  least,  find  any  difficulty  in  converting  your  civ 
terion  into  an  authority  for  bis  act  7     What  sbouk! 
prevent  a  man,  whose  perceptions  and  judgments  are 
to  strangely  distorted,  from  arguing,  thai  nothing  it 
more  devoutly  to  be  wished  for,  as  a  general  conse- 
quence, than  that  every  man,  who  by  violence  placet 
himself  above  the  laws  of  his  country,  should  in  all 
ages  and  nations  be  considered  by  mankind  as  placed 
by  his  own  act  out  of  the  protection  of  law,  and  t* 
treated  by  them  as  any  other  noxious  wild  beast 
would  be  ?    Do  you  think  it  necessary  to  try  sdden 
by  a  jury  ?    Do  you  hesitate  to  shoot  a  mad  doe.  be- 
cause it  is  not  in  your  power  to  have  him  first  tried 
and  condemned  at  the  Old  Bailey  ?    On  the  other 
hand,  what  consequence  can  be  conceived  more  de- 
testable, than  one  which  would  set  a  bounty  on  a> 
most  enormous  crime  in  human  nature,  and  enablsa 
as  a  law  of  religion  and  morality  that  the  accomplitb- 
ment  of  tho  most  atrocious  guilt  invests  the  perpetra- 
tor with  impunity,  and  renders  his  person  forever  sa- 
cred and  inviolable  ?     For  madmen  and  enthusiasts 
what  avail  your  moral  criterion*?     But  as  to  your 
Neapolitan  Bravos,  if  the  act  of  Brutus  who  "  In  ju'y 
to  the  general  wrong  of  Rome,  Sl-ew  his  best  later  for 
the  good  of  Rome,"  authorized  by  the  laws  of  bis 
country,  in  manifest  opposition  to  all  selfish  intern!* 
in  the  face  of  the  Senate,  and  instantly  presenunj 
himself  and  his  cause  first  to  that  Senate,  and  thentu 
tho  assembled  commons,  by  them  to  stand  acquitted 
or  condemned — if  such  un  act  as  this,  with  all  j* 
vast  out-jutting  circumstances  of  distinction,  can  be 
confounded  by  any  mind,  not  frantic,  with  the  crime 
of  a  cowardly  skulking  assassin   who  hires  out  ha 
dagger  for  a  few  crowns  to  gratify  a  haired  not  !ji« 
own,  or  even  with  the  deed  of  that  man  who  raakt* 
a  compromise  between  his  revenge  and  his  coward- 
ice, and  stalls  in  the  dark  the  enemy  w  horn  he  dsrvd 
not  meet  in  the  open  field,  or  summon  before  the 
laws  of  his  country — what  actions  can  be  so  dilit-rvnt. 
that  they  may  not  be  equally  confounded  ?    The  ::m- 
bushed  soldier  must  not  lire  his  musket.  le*t  A  ^ex- 
ample should  be  quoted  by  the  villain  who,  to  make 
sure  of  his  booty,  discharges  his  piece  at  the  inaus- 
picious passenger  from  behind  a  hedge.     The  p"i>>s- 
cian  must  not  administer  a  solution  of  arsenic  10  the 
leprous,  lest  his  example  should  be  quoted  bv  j<n>tt*- 
sional  poisoners.     If  no  distinetion,  full  and  mi:*:.i-.- 
tory  to  the  conscience  and  common  sense  of  mankind 
be  afforded  by  the  detestation  and  horror  excited  ia 
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leanest  and  most  vicious,  if 
sters)  by  the  act  of  the  as- 
e  fervent  admiration  felt  by 
1  ages  when  they  mention 
ntrasted  with  the  fact  that 
with  which  that  name  was 
Jtoric  criterion  of  a  noble  or 
n  vain  that  our  own  hearts 
' the  Poet 

Dentine  spheres 

nigh  the  boundless  void, 

ch  majesty  can  fill 

then  Brutus  rose 

ke  of  Cawar's  fate 

riots ;  and  hia  arm 

»roal  Jove, 

1  the  thunder,  call'd  aloud 

ihook  his  crimson  sword, 

'  his  Country,  Hail ! 

•ate  on  the  dust, 

»!" 


ous  and  insufficient,  can  we 
on  a  cold  ideal  calculation 
consequences,   which,  if 
not  be  consequences  at  all : 
i  of  the  frenzy  or  frenzied 
could  confound  actions  so 
(would  the  ennobled  do- 
or Sidneys  conclude)  No! 
yet  did  a  human  being  be- 
own  or  the  general  admi- 
s;  but  I  dare  not  warrant, 
j  encouraged  in  their  trade 
ng  their  own  guilt  attribu- 
,  and  might  not  conclude, 
r  than  an  assassin,  an  assas- 
Brutus. 

xling  be  not  interpreted  as 
innicide.  I  think  with  Ma- 
or  many  and  weighty  reasons 
phers,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
i  a  good  man  would  attempt 
difficult  to  conceive  one.  in 
recommend  it  In  a  small 
walls  of  a  single  city,  and 
intoined  by  foreign  guards, 
in  a  nation  or  empire  it  is 
at  the  circumstances  which 
should  not  likewise  render 
jseleas.  The  patriot's  sword 
lead;  but  he  possesses  no 
ve  corruption  of  the  body, 
se  a  successor, 
rords  answer  the  objection 
argument  (for  to  that  part 
,)  namely,  that  the  doctrine 
was  stated  as  the  criterion 
gent.  I  might  answer,  that 
i  some  measure  justified  me 
iction  by  holding  forth  the 
erne  Judge  will  proceed  by 
it  may  then  safely  be  inclu- 
here  and  hereafter  the  ac- 
xmsequencee  will  be  attend- 
rand  of  justification  is  that 
61 


the  distinction  itself  is  merely  logical,  not  real  and 
vital.  The  character  of  the  agent  is  determined  by 
his  view  of  the  action :  and  that  system  of  morality 
is  alone  true  and  suited  to  human  nature,  which 
unites  the  intention  and  the  motive,  the  warmth  and 
the  light,  in  one  and  the  same  act  of  mind.  This 
alone  is  worthy  to  be  called  a  moral  principle.  Such  a 
principle  may  be  extracted,  though  not  without  diffi- 
culty and  danger,  from  the  ore  of  the  stoic  philoso- 
phy ;  but  it  is  to  be  found  unalloyed  and  entire  in  the 
Christian  system,  and  is  there  called  Faith. 


ESSAY  XII. 


The  following  address  was  delivered  at  Bristol  ia  the  rear 
1794-95.  The  only  omissions  regard  the  names  of  persons: 
and  1  insert  them  here  in  support  of  the  assertion  made  by 
me  in  a  former  Lecture,  and  because  this  rery  Lectors  has  bean 
referred  to  in  an  infamous  Libel  in  proof  of  the  Author's 
former  Jacobinism.  Different  as  my  present  convictions  are 
on  the  subject  of  philosophical  Necessity.  1  have  for  this 
reason  left  the  last  page  unaltered. 


An  yas  rift  EXcv&piaf  c0u/iat*  voXXa  it  t»  *eu  rrti 
$i\t\sv$tpois  unnjrtay  errcAcv&pa. 

Translation.  —For  I  am  always  a  lorer  of  Liberty  ;  bat  io 
those  who  would  appropriate  the  Title,  I  find  too  many 
points  destructive  of  Liberty  and  hateful  to  bar  genuine 
advocates. 


Companies  resembling  the  present  will,  from  a  va- 
riety of  circumstances,  consist  chiefly  of  the  lealous 
Advocates  for  Freedom.  It  will  therefore  be  our  en- 
deavor, not  so  much  to  excite  the  torpid,  as  to  regu- 
late the  feelings  of  the  ardent:  and  above  all,  to 
evince  the  necessity  of  bottoming  on  fixed  Principles, 
that  so  we  may  not  be  the  unstable  Patriots  of  Pas- 
sion or  Accident,  nor  hurried  away  by  names  of  which 
we  have  not  sifted  the  meaning,  and  by  tenets  of 
which  we  have  not  examined  the  consequences.  The 
Times  are  trying ;  and  in  order  to  he  prepared  against 
their  difficulties,  we  should  have  acquired  a  prompt 
facility  of  adverting  in  all  our  doubts  to  some  grand 
and  comprehensive  Truth.  In  a  deep  and  strong  soil 
must  that  tree  fix  its  roots,  the  height  of  which  is  to 
•*  reach  to  Heaven,  and  the  sight  of  it  to  the  ends  of 
all  the  Earth." 

The  example  of  France  is  indeed  a  "  Warning  to 
Britain."  A  nation  wading  to  their  rights  through 
blood,  and  marking  the  track  of  Freedom  by  Devas- 
tation !  Yet  let  us  not  embattle  our  Feelings  against 
our  Reason.  Let  us  not  indulge  our  malignant  pas- 
sions under  the  mask  of  Humanity.  Instead  of  rail- 
ing with  infuriate  declamation  against  these  excesses, 
we  shall  be  more  profitably  employed  in  develop- 
ing the  sources  of  them.  French  Freedom  is  the  bea- 
con which  if  it  guides  to  Equality  should  show  us 
likewise  the  dangers  that  throng  the  road. 

The  annals  of  the  French  Revolution  have  record- 
ed in  letters  of  blood,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  few 
cannot  counteract  the  ignorance  of  the  many ;  that 
the  light  of  philosophy,  when  it  is  confined  to  a  small 
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niinorily.  pulnii  out  il 

triois  or  France  oiltii 
and  gignnlrc  error  of 
■  ,:   .  ■: i : ■  i iii.  1 1 r  L'-»'    ■ 


,.  ,1,  » 


hasloned  into  Ihe  dangerous 
were  sacrificed  by  ihe  mob, 


-  I»" ■ 


ilate.  Like  Sampson, 
[h*  people  were  strong — like  Sampsnn,  itie  people 
wore  Minrl.  Those  two  imr  pillars  of  Ihe  temple 
of  Oppression,  their  Monarchy  and  Aristocracy, 


rer,  were  men  of  enlarged  view*  anil  great  liier- 
11  in  thai  vigor  ami  daring  activity,  which  cirrum- 


lespoaaed  in  all  OH 
irioiiim.  and  masqueraded  on  the  bin 
revolution.!  Caligula  with  the  cap  of! 

It  hoe  been  ■(finned,  and  I  bebeve  ■■ 


>■» 


the  operations  of  ilir  Republic,  which  hat1 
erro  unknown,  and  without  which  il  eoaal 
been  preferred.    The  system  depended  i 

it  had  answered  in  end.  it  ma  ama  dem 
•rime  power  that  had  given  il  bint— papal 
It  must  not  however  be  disguised,  taoj  at 
hut  more  especially  when  the  public  fi 
navy  and  rnmultuoua.  artful  di 
thin  ..;. m I,-.] i    i  ihey.  who  are  a 


duct.    Their  early  hnbi 
pbitite  indolence;  iin.i 


and  practicable  Duufaeja,  Brisaor.  the  leader  of  the 
llirondc  party,  it  enliilH  to  the  elm  meter  of  ■  virtu- 
O'ji  inan.  and  an  lltl(— Il  speaker;  hut  he  was  rather 

hit  eicellencej  equally  with  hn  faults  rendered  him 
unfit  for  the  helm  in  Ihe  stormy  hour  of  Revolution. 
Robespierre,  «lio  displaced  him.  post-cased  a  glowing 
ardor  that  still  remembered  the  ttid,  and  a  tool  fern. 

Arm*.     What  lhat  end  we*,  is  not  known;  thnt  it 

rather  think,  that  the  distant  pimpert.  to  which  he 
iv:t«  IrrsccUiTi':.  n  1 1  p.- [it  i'.  I  I.'  ],iinnri!iil  an, I  3h  .iiiiiIiiI  ; 
but  lhal  he  lined  hit.  eye  on  it  wilh  inch  intense  ea- 
ib  fimlnesa  of  Ihe  mod.     If 




'  forgotten  lhat  these  M 
the  wu  in  La  Vendee  and  made  il 
b*  ihe  accession  ofnunien 
from  tlic  persecution  of  R 
the  ChouatH  wilh  fresh  fury,  aod  an  d 
•pirit  of  revenge  and  desperation. 

Rcvolitiiors  are  sudden  to  ihe  nnrhinl 
Political  disturbances  happen  notwiuWalt 
ing  harbingers.  Strange  rumblinci  aad 
noises  Hill  precede  these  earthquake*  and  I 
of  the  moral  world.  The  process  of  tec 
France  hai  been  dreadful,  and  should  a 

nets  of  Ihose,  whose  condor!  and  opinioaa 
many  and  tiirTerei 
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ir  recipients.  The  first  class  among  the  pro- 
friends  of  liberty  is  composed  of  men,  who 
Homed  to  the  labor  of  thorough  investigation, 
not  particularly  oppressed  by  the  burthens  of 
are  yet  impelled  by  their  feelings  to  disapprove 
*  its  grosser  depravities,  and  prepared  to  give  an 
dolent  vote  in  favor  of  reform.  Their  sensibilities 
ibraced  by  the  co-operation  of  fixed  principles,  they 
Bmt  no  sacrifices  to  the  divinity  of  active  virtue. 
heir  political  opinions  depend  with  weather-cork 
■certainty  on  the  winds  of  rumor,  that  blow  from 
rmnce.  On  the  report  of  French  victories  they  blaze 
•o  republicanism,  at  a  tale  of  French  excesses  they 
Itfcen  into  aristocrats.  These  dough-baked  patriots 
e  not  however  useless.  This  oscillation  of  political 
shuon  will  retard  the  day  of  revolution,  and  it  will 
ite  as  a  preventive  to  its  excesses.  Indecisive- 
of  character,  though  the  effect  of  timidity,  is  al- 
always  associated  with  benevolence. 
Wilder  features  characterize  the  second  class, 
■fficiently  possessed  of  natural  sense  to  despise  the 
and  of  natural  feeling  to  hate  the  oppressor, 
listen  only  to  the  inflammatory  harangues  of 
mad-headed  enthusiast,  and  imbibe  from  them 
i,  not  find ;  rage,  not  liberty.  Unillu mined  by 
trilosophy,  and  stimulated  to  a  lust  of  revenge  by 
ivated  wrongs,  they  would  make  the  altar  of 
stream  with  blood,  while  the  grass  grew  in 
m  desolated  halls  of  justice. 
We  contemplate  those  principles  with  horror.  Yet 
iej  possess  a  kind  of  wild  justice  well  calculated  to 
jwcad  them  among  the  grossly  ignorant.  To  unen- 
ghtened  minds,  there  are  terrible  charms  in  the  idea 
T  retribution,  however  savagely  it  be  inculcated. 
%e  groans  of  the  oppressors  make  fearful  yet  plea- 
■nt  music  to  the  ear  of  him,  whose  mind  is  darkness, 
nd  into  whoso  soul  the  iron  has  entered. 
This  class,  at  present,  is  comparatively  small— Yet 
oon  to  form  an  overwhelming  majority,  unless  great 
•sd  immediate  efforts  are  used  to  lessen  the  intolera- 
lie  grievances  of  our  poor  brethren,  and  infuse  into 
heir  sorely  wounded  hearts  the  healing  qualities  of 
Knowledge.  For  can  we  wonder  that  men  should 
vmnt  humanity,  who  want  all  the  circumstances  of 
ife  that  humanize  ?  Can  wo  wonder  that  with  the 
gnomnce  of  brutes  they  should  unite  their  ferocity  ? 
frace  and  comfort  be  with  these !  But  let  us  shud- 
ler  to  hear  from  men  of  dissimilar  opportunities  sen- 
intent*  of  similar  revenge  fulness.  The  purifying 
ilchemy  of  education  may  transmute  the  fierceness 
►f  an  ignorant  man  into  virtuous  energy — but  what 
emedy  shall  we  apply  to  him,  whom  plenty  has  not 
oftencd,  whom  knowledge  has  not  taught  benevo- 
ence?  This  is  one  among  the  many  fatal  effects 
vhich  result  from  the  want  of  fixed  principles. 

There  is  a  third  class  among  the  friends  of  freedom, 
ivho  possess  not  the  wavering  character  of  the  first 
leacripfion,  nor  the  ferocity  last  delineated.  They 
wrsne  the  interests  of  freedom  steadily,  but  with 
arrow  and  self-centering  views:  they  anticipate 
Rith  exultation  the  abolition  of  privileged  orders,  and 
if  acts  that  persecute  by  exclusion  from  the  right  of 


citizenship.  They  are  prepared  to  join  in  digging  up 
the  rubbish  of  mouldering  establishments,  and  strip- 
ping off  the  tawdry  pageantry  of  governments.  What- 
ever is  above  them  they  are  most  willing  to  drag 
down ;  but  every  proposed  alteration  that  would  ele- 
vate the  ranks  of  our  poorer  brethren,  they  regard 
with  suspicious  jealousy,  as  the  dreams  of  the  vision- 
ary ;  as  if  there  were  any  thing  in  the  superiority  of 
Lord  to  Gentleman,  so  mortifying  in  the  barrier,  so 
fatal  to  happiness  in  the  consequences,  as  the  more 
real  distinction  of  master  and  servant,  of  rich  man 
and  of  poor.  Wherein  am  I  made  worse  by  my  en- 
nobled neighbor  I  Do  the  childish  titles  of  Aristoc- 
racy detract  from  my  domestic  comforts,  or  prevent 
my  intellectual  acquisitions?  But  those  institutions 
of  society  which  should  condemn  me  to  the  necessity 
of  twelve  hours  daily  toil,  would  make  my  tout  a 
slave,  and  sink  the  rational  being  into  the  mere  ani- 
mal. It  is  a  mockery  of  our  fellow-creatures*  wrong! 
to  call  them  equal  in  rights,  when  by  the  bitter  com- 
pulsion of  their  wants  we  make  them  inferior  to  us 
in  all  that  can  soften  the  heart,  or  dignify  the  under- 
standing. Let  us  not  say  that  this  is  the  work  of 
time — that  it  is  impracticable  at  present,  unless  we 
each  in  our  individual  capacities  do  strenuously  and 
perseveringly  endeavor  to  diffuse  among  our  domes- 
tics those  comforts  and  that  illumination  which  for 
beyond  all  political  ordinances  are  the  true  equalizers 
of  men. 

We  turn  with  pleasure  to  the  contemplation  of  that 
small  but  glorious  band,  whom  we  may  truly  distin- 
guish by  the  name  of  thinking  and  disinterested  pa- 
triots. These  are  the  men  who  have  encouraged  the 
sympathetic  passions  till  they  have  become  irresisti- 
ble habits,  and  made  their  duty  a  necessary  part  of 
their  self-interest,  by  the  long-continued  cultivation 
of  that  moral  taste  which  derives  our  most  exquisite 
pleasures  from  the  contemplation  of  possible  perfet 
lion,  and  proportionate  pain  from  the  perception  of 
existing  depratatioiu  Accustomed  to  regard  all  the 
affairs  of  man  as  a  process,  they  never  hurry  and  they 
never  pause.  Theirs  is  not  that  twilight  of  political 
knowledge  which  gives  us  just  light  enough  to  place 
one  foot  before  the  other;  as  they  advance  the  scene 
still  opens  upon  them,  and  they  press  right  onward  with 
a  vast  and  various  landscape  of  existence  around  them. 
Calmness  and  energy  mark  all  their  actions.  Con 
vinced  that  vice  originates  not  in  the  man,  but  in  the 
surrounding  circumstances ;  not  in  the  heart,  but  in 
the  understanding ;  he  is  hopeless  concerning  no  one 
— to  correct  a  vice  or  generate  a  virtuous  conduct  he 
pollutes  not  his  hands  with  the  scourge  of  coercion ; 
but  by  endeavoring  to  alter  the  circumstances  would 
remove,  or  by  strengthening  the  intellect,  disarms  the 
temptation.  The  unhappy  children  of  vice  ond  folly, 
whose  tempers  are  adverse  to  their  own  happiness  us 
well  as  to  the  happiness  of  others,  will  at  times 
awaken  a  natural  pang;  but  he  looks  forward  with 
gladdened  heart  to  that  glorious  period  when  justice 
shall  have  established  the  universal  fraternity  of  love 
Thette  soul-ennobling  views  bestow  the  virtues  which 
they  anticipate.    He  whose  mind  is  habitually  im- 
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prat  with  them  soars  above  the  present  into  of  hu- 
nfcnlty,  and  may  be  justly  said  to  dwell  in  the 
prceenee  of  the  Bfoet  High. 

would  tht 


Of  ssrvfts  enstoa  ermmp  too  patriot's  power  1 

Weaki  sseJM  ooBe4ss,ttM  I 

Oikmnmmum 

TetMwpojMte,io] 

Lo!  bo  appeals  to  iiatara,  to  too  wiads 

AadroHmwMiithf  see's  iowsaiisd< 


The  power*  of 

divics:  to  ties  U»  heart 
ho  ssade  as  to  behold  nd  km 
What  ho  sehoftai  aad  bias,  too  geaeral  orb 
Of  16  nd  Mot-to  ho  great  liko  aha, 
nd  aothro. AKENSID& 


•  That  the  genet*!  Ulomioalion  should  precede  rev- 
olution, hj  e  troth  ee  c4rvBM*ce  thai  the  vessel  should 
he  oleanead  beftte  we  fll  it  with  a  pure  liquor.  Bat 
the  Mode  of  diffusing  it  hi  ittdisarverahlewim  equal 
aWUtf.  We  oertauly  should  never  attempt  to  make 
urasoljtosby  ap|>eali  to  the  aiffoA  feetingo  andcon- 
soqwenny,  should  plead  for  the  oppressed,  not  to 
them.  The  author  of  an  essay  on  political  joetiee 
pri?atoB(wetinnthetph«reofrealotahy 
(each  one  fflnramatirt  thoee  immediately  bo> 
neeth  hhn,)  troth,  by  a  gradual  descent,  may  at  loot 
iwaefa  the  toweet  order.  Bat  thie  hi  rather  plausible 
than  joat  or  practicable.  Society  ea  at  present  con- 
stituted does  not  leeemble  a  chain  that  seconds  in  a 
continuity  of  nnks,  Alae!  between  the  parioor  and 
the  kitchen,  the  tap  and  the  coflberoom  there  is  a 
golf  that  may  not  be  peaied.  He  would  appear  to 
me  to  have  adopted  the  beat  as  well  ao  the  moot  be- 
nevolent mode  of  diffusing  truth,  who  uniting  the 
seal  of  the  Methodist  with  the  views  of  the  Philoso- 
pher, should  be  personally  among  the  poor,  and  teach 
them  their  duties  in  order  that  he  may  render  them 
susceptible  of  their  rights. 

Yet  by  what  means  can  the  lower  classes  be  made 
to  learn  their  duties,  and  urged  to  practise  them? 
The  human  race  may  perhaps  possess  the  capability 
of  all  excellence ;  and  truth,  I  doubt  not,  is  omnipotent 
to  a  mind  already  disciplined  for  its  reception ;  but 
assuredly  the  over-worked  laborer,  skulking  into  en 
ale-house,  is  not  likely  to  exemplify  the  one,  or  prove 
the  other.  In  that  barbarous  tumult  of  inimical  in- 
terests, which  the  present  state  of  society  exhibits, 
religion  appears  to  offer  the  only  means  universally 
efficient.  The  perfectness  of  future  men  is  indeed  a 
benevolent  tenet,  and  may  operate  on  a  few  vision- 
aries whose  studious  habits  supply  them  with  employ- 
ment, and  seclude  them  from  temptation.  But  a  dis- 
tant prospect  which  we  are  never  to  reach,  will  sol- 
dom  quicken  our  footsteps,  however  lovely  it  may 
appear;  and  a  blessing,  which  not  ourselves  but  pos- 
terity are  destined  to  enjoy,  will  scarcely  influence 
the  actions  of  any— still  less  of  the  ignorant,  the  pre- 
judiced, and  the  selfish. 

M  Go  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor.*'  By  its  sim- 
plicity it  will  meet  their  comprehension,  by  its  benev- 
olence soften  their  affections,  by  its  precepts  it  will 
direct  their  conduct,  by  the  vastness  of  its  motives 


insure  their  obedience.    The 
nerOoos:  they  sow  indeed  bom 


■« 


tool 

Prudential  loanwings  will  in  general  he) 

wira  those.    For  the  inoitonsanas  of  thai 

weak  In  proportion  aa  we  are 

The  world  Is  est  ssjr  mead,  eor  lee  < 
TtawoiUbnsotoolawtosBahoi 

They  too  who  live  from  hsmd  to 

ftw^nendy  become  iinproe  idont 

of  happttasoj  they  eeejeny  eafeae  an 

the  BMancnt,  and  anateh  thefteen 

k  passes  by  them    Nor  io  the  ilaonsan  sails  of  awe 

aVndhee a  lostialuing motive, saasoftensd  aofheye* 

by  educates,  and  benumbed  halo 

torpedo  touch  of  extreme 

expend  on  essoteatkm.  Wekmanotyootttas* 

ea  we  tee  or  recollect  it,  an  egmoJaWeoonoxwa  areas 

moarnrinde.    Bat  alee!  how  ebonld  Ac  glow  who 

the  cholines  of  lather  and  hoataud,  who  gehaaf 

scarcely  more  then  his  own  i*cc*ertieeo>eaBf*1,sse* 

hare  been  aoeianotoed  to  regard  his  wimendoVi- 

dien^  not  n  the  eoothen  of  nniebjed  labor,  bat  at  * 

vaJsivtbeineuffioientmeel!    In 

ataneed  the  tyranny  of  the  JFreoeaf  cent  be 

ered  only  by  the  ten-fold  migfaUuen  of  the  Mem 

Religion  will  cheer  his  gloom  with  her 

by  habituating  his  mind  to  anticipate  an 

great  Revolution  hereeiker,  new  prwpare  fee***** 

the  sudden  reception  of  a  less  degree)  of  oaesBsnosa 

in  this  world. 

But  if  we  hope  to  instruct  others,  we  ehooid  aus> 
liarize  our  own  minds  to  some  fixed  and  dYtefuamai 
principles  of  action.  The  world  io  a  vest  bbyrinta, 
in  which  almost  every  one  is  running  a  different  war. 
A  few  indeed  stand  motionless,  end  not  seeking  » 
lead  themselves  or  others  out  of  the  maze,  langh  at 
the  failure*  of  their  brethren.  Yet  with  little  ream = 
for  more  grossly  than  the  most  bewildered  wanderer 
does  he  err,  who  never  aims  to  go  right  It  is  more 
honorable  to  the  head,  as  well  as  to  the  heart,  to  be 
misled  by  our  eagerness  in  the  pursuit  of  Truth,  than 
to  be  sale  from  blundering  by  contempt  of  it  The 
happiness  of  mankind  is  the  end  of  virtue,  and  truih 
is  the  knowledge  of  the  means;  which  he  will  new 
seriously  attempt  to  discover,  who  has  not  habitually 
interested  himself  in  the  welfare  of  others.  The 
searcher  after  truth  must  love  and  be  beloved;  fcr 
general  benevolence  is  a  necessary  motive  to  con- 
stancy of  pursuit ;  and  this  general  benevolence  -* 
begotten  and  rendered  permanent  by  social  and  do- 
mestic affections.  Let  us  beware  of  that  proud  phi- 
losophy, which  affects  to  inculcate  philanthropy  utule 
it  denounces  every  home-born  feeling  by  which  it  » 
produced  and  nurtured.  The  paternal  and  film!  dn 
ties  discipline  the  heart  and  prepare  it  for  the  love  of 
all  mankind  The  intensity  of  private  attachment* 
encourages,  not  prevents,  universal  Benevolence. 
The  nearer  we  approach  to  the  sun.  the  more  in- 
tense his  heat:  yet  what  corner  of  the  system  does 
be  not  cheer  and  vivify  f 

The  men  who  would,  find  Truth,  must  likewie) 
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it  with  an  humble  and  simple  heart,  otherwise 
•  will  be  precipitant  and  overlook  it ;  or  he  will  be 
psjudtced,  and  refuse  to  eee  it  To  emancipate  it$df 
the  tyranny  of  association,  m  the  moat  arduous 
of  the  mind,  particularly  in  religious  and  politi- 
al  disquisitions.  The  assertere  of  the  system  have 
in  iniiiil  with  it  the  preservation  of  order  and  pub- 
c  virtue ;  the  oppugner  of  imposture  and  wars  and 
Hence,  when  they  dispute,  each  trembles  at 
consequence*  of  the  other's  opinions  instead  of  at 
to  his  train  of  arguments.  Of  this  however 
ly  be  certain,  whether  we  be  Christians  or  In- 
Aristocrats  or  Republicans,  that  our  minds  are 
ft  a  state  unsusceptible  of  Knowledge,  when  we  feel 
■  ssngerness  to  detect  the  falsehood  of  an  ad  versa* 
w*m  reasonings,  not  a  sincere  wish  to  discover  if 
s*W«)  be  Truth  in  them ; — when  we  examine  an  ar- 
in  order  that  we  may  answer  it,  instead  of 
tg  because  we  have  examined  it 
opponents  are  chiefly  successful  in  confuting 
fcs>  Theory  of  Freedom  by  the  practices  of  its  advo- 
firom  our  lives  they  draw  the  most  forcible  er- 
against  our  doctrines.  Nor  have  they  edopt- 
sl  an  unfair  mode  of  reasoning.  In  a  science  the 
videoce  suffers  neither  diminution  or  increase  from 
bs>  actions  of  its  professors;  but  the  comparative 
ijsdom  of  political  systems  depends  necessarily  on 
■•  manner  and  capacities  of  the  recipients.  Why 
ail  things  be  thrown  into  confusion  to  acquire 
liberty  which  a  faction  of  sensualists  and  gam- 
will  neither  be  able  or  willing  to  preserve  ? 
A  system  of  fundamental  Reform  will  scarcely  be 
ffiwlnil  by  massacres  mechanized  into  Revolution. 
■/•  cannot  therefore  inculcate  on  the  minds  of  each 
too  often  or  with  too  great  earnestness  the  ne- 
of  cultivating  benevolent  affections.  We 
■cold  be  cautions  how  we  indulge  the  feelings  even 
tf  virtuous  indignation.    Indignation  is  the  handsome 


brother  of  Anger  and  Hatred.  The  temple  of  Des- 
potism, like  that  of  Tescalipoca,  the  Mexican  deity, 
is  built  of  human  skulls,  and  cemented  with  human 
blood ;— let  us  beware  that  we  be  not  transported  into 
revenge  while  we  are  levelling  the  loathsome  pile ; 
lest  when  we  erect  the  edifice  of  Freedom  we  but 
vary  the  style  of  architecture,  not  change  the  mate- 
rials. Let  us  not  wantonly  offend  even  the  preju- 
dices of  our  weaker  brethren,  nor  by  ill-timed  and 
vehement  declarations  of  opinion  excite  in  them  ma- 
lignant feelings  towards  us.  The  energies  of  mind 
are  wasted  in  these  intemperate  effusions.  Those 
materials  of  projectile  force,  which  now  carelessly 
scattered  explode  with  an  offensive  and  useless  noise, 
directed  by  wisdom  and  union  might  heave  rocks 
from  their  base, — or  perhaps  (dismissing  the  meta- 
phor) might  produce  the  desired  effect  without  the 
convulsion. 

For  this  u  subdued  sobriety"  of  temper,  a  practical 
faith  in  the  doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity  seems 
the  only  preparative.  That  vice  is  the  effect  of  error 
and  the  offspring  of  surrounding  circumstances,  the 
object  therefore  of  condolence  not  of  anger,  is  a  pro- 
position easily  understood,  and  as  easily  demonstrated. 
But  to  make  it  spread  from  the  understanding  to  the 
affections,  to  call  it  into  action,  not  only  in  the  great 
exertions  of  patriotism,  but  in  the  daily  and  hourly 
occurrences  of  social  life,  requires  the  moat  watchful 
attentions  of  the  most  energetic  mind.  It  is  not 
enough  that  we  have  once  swallowed  these  truths— 
we  must  feed  on  them,  as  insects  on  a  leaf,  till  the 
whole  heart  be  colored  by  their  qualities,  and  show 
its  food  in  every,  the  minutest  fibre. 
Finally ;  in  the  words  of  the  Apostle, 
Watch  ye !  Stand  fast  in  the  principles  of  which 
ye  have  been  convinced :  Quit  yourselves  like  men ! 
Be  strong !  Yet  let  all  things  be  done  in  the  spirit 
of  love. 
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Eliam  a  statu  st  qoando  animara  paulisper  abdncamos,  apod  Moms  nibilominus  feriamor :  at 
at  da  hit  et  iliis  inter  ae  libera  colloqoeatea. 


ESSAY    I. 


It  were  a  wantonness  and  would  demand 
Severe  reproof  if  we  were  men  whose  hearts 
Coold  bold  Tain  dalliance  with  the  misery 
Even  of  the  dead  ;  contented  thence  to  draw 
A  momentary  pleasure,  never  mark'd 
By  reason,  barren  of  all  future  food. 
But  we  have  known  that  there  is  often  found 
In  mournful  thoughts,  and  always  might  be  found 
A  power  to  virtue  frieodJy. 

WORDSWORTH.  MSS. 


I  know  not  how  I  can  better  commence  my  second 
Landing  Place,  as  joining  on  to  the  section  of  Poli- 
tics, than  by  the  following  proof  of  the  severe  mise- 
ries which  misgovernment  may  occasion  in  a  country 
nominally  free.  In  the  homely  ballad  of  the  Three 
Graves  (published  in  my  Sibylline  Leaves)  I  have 
attempted  to  exemplify  the  effect,  which  one  painful 
idea  vividly  impressed  on  the  mind  under  unusual 
circumstances,  might  have  in  producing  an  alienation 
of  the  understanding;  and  in  the  parts  hitherto  pub- 
lished, I  have  endeavored  to  trace  the  progress  to 
madness,  step  by  step.  Rut  though  the  main  inci- 
dents are  facts,  the  detail  of  the  circumstances  is  of 
my  own  invention  :  that  is,  not  what  I  knew,  but 
what  I  conceived  likely  to  have  been  the  case,  or  at 
least  equivalent  to  it.  In  the  tale  that  follows,  I  pre- 
sent an  instance  of  the  same  causes  acting  upon  the 
mind  to  the  production  of  conduct  as  wild  as  that  of 
madness,  but  without  any  positive  or  permanent  loss 
of  the  Reason  or  the  Understanding :  and  this  in  a 
real  occurrence,  real  in  all  its  parts  and  particulars. 
But  in  truth  this  tale  overflows  with  a  human  interest, 
and  needs  no  philosophical  deduction  to  make  it  im- 
pressive. The  account  was  published  in  the  city  in 
which  the  event  took  place,  and  in  the  same  year  I 
read  it,  when  I  was  in  Germany,  and  the  impression 
nado  on  my  memory  was  so  deep,  that  though  I  re- 
late it  in  my  own  language,  and  with  my  own  feel- 
ings, and  in  reliance  on  the  fidelity  of  my  recollection, 
I  dare  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  narration  in  all 
important  particulars.   * 

The  imperial  free  towns  of  Germany  are,  with  only 
two  or  three  exceptions,  enviably  distinguished  by 


the  virtuous  and  primitive  manners  of  the  citaras, 
and  by  the  parental  character  of  their  several  govern 
ments.    As  exceptions,  however,  we  moat  mention 
Aix  la  Chapelle,  poisoned  by  French  manners,  tad 
the  concourse  of  gamesters  and  sharpers ;  and  Nu- 
remberg, whose  industrious  and  honest  inhabnans 
deserve  a  better  fate  than  to  have  their  lives  sad 
properties  under  the  guardianship  of  a  wolfish  and 
merciless  oligarchy,  proud  from  ignorance,  and  re- 
maining ignorant  through  pride.    It  is  from  the  mail 
Slates  of  Germany,  that  our  writer*  on  political  ent> 
omy  might  draw  their  most  forcible  instances  of  tc- 
tually  oppressive,  and  even  mortal  taxation,  and  gain 
the  clearest  insight  into  the  causes  and  circumstances 
of  the  injury.    One  other  remark,  and  I  proceed  to    j 
the  story.    I  well  remember,  that  the  event  I  ton 
about  to  narrate,  called  forth,  in  several  of  the  Ger- 
man periodical  publications,  the  most  passionate  ai«! 
in  more  than  one  instance,  blasphemous  declama- 
tions, concerning  the  incomprehensibility  of  the  moral 
government  of  the  world,  and  the  seeming  injW.ift 
and  cruelty  of  the  dispensations  of  Providence.    Hu'- 
assuredly,  every  one  of  my  readers,  however  «ieep!v 
he  may  sympathize  with  the  poor  sufferers,  will  *'• 
onco  answer  all  such  declamations  by  the  simple  re-     I 
flection,  that  no  one  of  these  awful  events  could  fea- 
sibly have  taken  place  under  a  wise  police  arwl  hu- 
mane government,  and  that  men   have  no  neht  * 
complain  of  Providence  lor  evils  which   they  thrt> 
selves  arc  competent  to  rcmedv  by  mere   cwairo-o 
sense,  joined  with  mere  common  humanity. 


Maria  Eleonora  Schomng  was  the  da»:«jh!fr»-f 
a  Nuremberg  wire-drawer.     She  received   h»r  l»-     ' 
happy  existence  at  the  price  of  her  mother's,  hie.  r ■■'■ 
at  the  asje  of  seventeen   she  followed,  a*  the  *»!*     | 
mourner,  the  bier  of  her  remaining  parent.    Frvm 
her  thirteenth  year  she  had  passed  her  life  at  her  (a-     I 
ther's  sick-bed,  the  gout  having  deprived  him  of  ihe 
use  of  his  limhs:  and  beheld  the  arch  of  hca\  en  only 
when  she  went  to  fetch  f(»od  or  medicines.    The  cli*- 
,  charge  of  her  filial  duties  occupied  the  whole  of  h* 
time  and  all  her  thoughts.     She  was  his  only  nun*. 
and  for  the  last  two  years  they  lived  without  a  ser- 
vant   She  prepared  his  scanty  meal,  she  bathed  hi 
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aching  limbs,  and  though  weak  and  delicate  from 
constant  confinement  and  the  poison  of  melancholy 
thoughts,  she  hnd  acquired  an  unusual  power  in  her 
arms,  from  the  habit  of  lifting  her  old  and  suffering 
father  out  of  and  into  his  bed  of  pain.    Thus  passed 
away  her  early  youth  in  sorrow:  she  grew  up  in 
tears,  a  stranger  to  the  amusements  of  youth,  and  its 
more  delightful  schemes  and  imaginations.    She  was 
not,  however,  unhappy:  she  attributed,  indeed,  no 
merit  to  herself  for  her  virtues,  but  for  that  reason 
were  they  the  more  her  reward.    The  peace  which 
passelh  all  undemanding,  disclosed  itself  in  all  her 
looks  and  movements.    It  lay  on  her  countenance, 
like  a  steady  unshadowed  moonlight ;  and  her  voice, 
which  was  naturally  at  once  sweet  and  subtle,  came 
from  her,  like  the  fine  flute-tones  of  a  masterly  per- 
former which  still  floating  at  some  uncertain  distance, 
seem  to  be  created  by  the  player,  rather  than  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  instrument.    If  you  had  listened  to  it 
in  one  of  those  brief  sabbaths  of  the  soul,  when  the 
activity  and  discursiveness  of  the  thoughts  are  sus- 
pended, and  the  mind  quietly  eddies  round,  instead 
of  flowing  onward — (as  at  late  evening  in  the  spring 
I  have  seen  a  bat  wheel  in  silent  circles  round  and 
round  a  fruit-tree  in  full  blossom,  in  the  midst  of 
which,  as  within  a  close  tent  of  the  purest  white,  an 
unseen  nightingale  was  piping  its  sweetest  notes) — in 
such  a  mood  you  might  have  half-fancied,  half-felt, 
that  her  voice  had  a  separate  being  of  its  own — that 
it  was  a  living  something,  whose  mode  of  existence 
was  for  the  ear  only :  so  deep  was  her  resignation, 
so  entirely  had  it  become  the  unconscious  habit  of 
her  nature,  and  in  all  she  did  or  said,  to  perfectly 
were  both  her  movements  and  her  utterance  without 
effort  and  without  the  appearance  of  effort!    Her 
dying  father's  last  words,  addressed  to  the  clergyman 
who  attended  him,  were  his  grateful  testimony,  that 
during  his  long  and  sore  trial  his  good  Maria  had  be- 
haved to  him  like  an  angel :  that  the  most  disagreea- 
ble offices  and  the  least  suited  to  her  age  and  sex, 
bad  never  drawn  an  unwilling  look  from  her,  and 
that  whenever  his  eye  had  met  Iter's,  he  had  been 
rare  to  see  in  it  either  the  tear  of  pity  or  the  sudden 
•mile  expressive  of  her  affection  and  wish  to  cheer 
him.    God  (said  he}  will  reward  the  good  girl  for  all 
her  long  duuTulness  to  me !    He  departed  during  the 
inward  prayer,  which  followed  these  his  last  words. 
His  wish  will  be  fulfilled  in  eternity ;  but  for  this 
world  the  prayer  of  the  dying  man  was  not  heard. 

Maria  sate  and  ept  by  the  grave,  which  now  con- 
tained her  fainer,  tier  friend,  the  only  bond  by  which 
she  was  linked  to  life.  But  while  yet  the  last  sound 
of  his  death-bell  was  murmuring  away  in  the  nir,  she 
was  obliged  to  return  with  two  lie  venue  Officers, 
who  demanded  entrance  into  the  house,  in  order  to 
take  possession  of  the  papers  of  the  deceased,  and 
from  them  to  discover  whether  he  had  always  given 
in  bis  income,  and  paid  the  yearly  income  tax  accord- 
ing to  his  oath,  and  in  proportion  to  his  property.* 

•This  tax  called  the  Lotting  or  Ransom,  in  Nuremburf, 
was  at  tint  a  voluntary  contribution:  every  one  gave  ac- 
eofdtnf  to  bia  liking  or  circumstances  ;  bat  in  the  beginning 
ef  Um  13ch  ceotarjr  the  heavy  contribution  levied  for  the  ter 


After  the  few  documents  had  been  looked  through 
and  collated  with  the  registers,  the  officers  found,  or 
pretended  to  find,  sufficient  proofs,  that  the  deceased 
had  not  paid  his  tax  proportionably,  which  imposed 
on  them  the  duty  to  put  all  the  effects  under  lock  and 
seal.  They  therefore  desired  the  maiden  to  retire  to 
an  empty  room,  till  the  Ransom  Office  had  decided 
on  the  affair.  Bred  up  in  suffering,  and  habituated 
to  immediate  compliance,  the  affrighted  and  weeping 
maiden  obeyed.  She  hastened  to  the  empty  garret, 
while  the  Revenue  Officers  placed  the  lock  and  seal 
upon  the  other  doors,  and  finally  took  away  the  pa- 
pers to  the  Ransom  Office. 

Not  before  evening  did  the  poor  mint  Maria,  ex- 
hausted with  weeping,  ronse  herself  with  the  inten- 
tion of  going  to  her  bed :  uit  she  found  the  door  of 
her  chamber  sealed  up  and  must  pass  the  night  on 
the  floor  of  the  garret.  The  officers  had  had  the  br> 
manity  to  place  at  the  door  the  small  portion  of  food 
that  happened  to  be  in  the  house.  Thus  passed  sev- 
eral days,  till  the  officers  returned  with  an  order  that 
Maria  Elronora  Schoning  should  leave  the  house 
without  delay,  the  commission  Court  having  confis- 
cated the  whole  properly  to  the  City  Treasury.  The 
father  before  he  was  bed-ridden  had  never  possessed 
any  considerable  propevty ;  but  yet,  by  his  industry, 
had  been  able  not  only  to  keep  himself  free  from 
debt,  but  to  lay  up  a  small  sum  for  the  evil  day. 
Three  years  of  evil  days,  three  whole  years  of  sick- 
ness, had  consumed  the  greatest  part  of  this ;  yet  still 
enough  remained  not  only  to  defend  his  daughter 
from  immediate  want,  but  likewise  to  maintain  her 
till  she  could  get  into  some  service  or  employment, 
and  have  recovered  her  spirits  sufficiently  to  bear  up 
against  the  hardships  of  life.  With  this  thought  the 
dying  father  comforted  himself,  and  this  hope  too 
proved  vain ! 

A  timid  girl,  whose  past  life  had  been  made  up  of 
sorrow  and  privation,  she  went  indeed  to  solicit  the 
commissioners  in  her  own  behalf;  but  these  were,  as 
is  mostly  the  case  on  the  Continent,  advocates — the 
most  hateful  class,  perhaps,  of  human  society,  harden- 
ed by  the  frequent  sight  of  misery,  and  seldom  supe- 
rior in  moral  character  to  English  pettifoggers  or  Old 
Bailey  attorneys.  She  went  to  them,  indeed,  but  not 
a  word  could  she  say  for  herself.  Her  tears  and  in- 
articulate sounds — for  these  her  judges  had  no  ears 
or  eyes.  Mute  and  confounded,  like  an  unfledged 
dove  fallen  out  from  its  mothers  nest,  Maria  betook 
herself  to  her  home,  and  found  the  house-door  too 
now  shut  upon  her.    Her  whole  wealth  consisted  in 

vice  of  iho  empire,  forced  the  masit'rntcs  to  determine  the 
proportions  and  make  the  payment  compulsory.  At  the  time 
in  which  thin  event  took  place,  1787,  every  citizen  mint  year* 
ly  tako  what  wa«  called  his  Ransom  O.tth  (ljo»ung«eid)  that 
the  ram  pnid  by  him  had  been  in  th-  *>rict  determinate  pro- 
portion to  his  property.  On  the  death  of  any  citizen,  the 
ltaiMom  Office,  or  commissioners  for  ihi*  income  or  prnper'y 
tax,  posseM  the  rieht  to  examine  hu  books  and  pnpors,  snd 
to  compare  his  yearly  payment  as  found  in  their  registers  with 
the  property  he  appears  to  have  poM0«cd  during  thai  time. 
If  any  disproportion  appeared,  if  the  yearly  declarations  of 
the  deceased  should  have  been  inaccurate  in  the  least  decree, 
his  whole  effect*  are  confiscated,  and  though  he  should  have 
left  wife  and  child  the  state  treasury  becomes  his  heir 
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the  clothes  she  wore.  She  had  no  relations  to  whom 
she  could  apply,  for  those  of  her  mother  had  disclaim- 
ed all  acquaintance  with  her,  and  her  father  was  a 
Neiher  Saxon  by  birth.  She  had  no  acquaintance, 
for  all  the  friends  of  old  Schoning  had  forsaken  him 
in  the  first  year  of  his  sickness.  She  had  no  play-fel- 
low, for  who  was  likely  to  have  been  the  companion 
of  a  nurse  in  the  room  of  a  sick  man  ?  Surely,  since 
the  creation  never  was  a  human  being  more  solitary 
and  forsaken,  than  this  innocent  poor  creature,  that 
now  roamed  about  friendless  in  a  populous  city,  to 
the  whole  of  whose  inhabitants  her  filial  tenderness, 
her  patient  domestic  goodness,  and  all  her  soft  yet 
difficult  virtues,  might  well  have  been  the  model. 

"  But  homeless  near  a  thousand  homes  she  Mood, 
Aud  near  a  thousand  tables  pi  nod  and  wanted  food!" 

The  night  came,  and  Maria  knew  not  where  to  find 
a  shelter.  She  tottered  to  the  church-yard  of  the  St. 
James'  Church  in  Nuremburg,  where  the  body  of  her 
father  rested.  Upon  the  yet  grassless  grave  she 
threw  herself  down;  and  could  anguish  have  pre- 
vailed over  youth,  that  night  she  had  been  in  heaven. 
The  day  came,  and  like  a  guilty  thing,  this  guiltless, 
this  good  being,  stole  away  from  the  crowd  that  be- 
gan to  pass  through  the  church-yard,  and  hastening 
through  the  streets  to  the  city  gate,  she  hid  herself 
behind  a  garden  hedge  just  beyond  it,  and  there  wept 
away  the  second  day  of  her  desolation.  The  evening 
closed  in :  the  pang  of  hunger  made  itself  felt  amid 
the  dull  aching  of  self-wearied  anguish,  and  drove 
the  sufferer  hack  again  into  the  city.  Yet  what  could 
she  gain  there  ?  She  had  not  the  courage  to  beg,  and 
the  very  thought  of  stealing  never  occurred  to  her 
innocent  mind.  .Scarce  conscious  whither  she  was 
going,  or  why  she  went,  she  found  herself  once  more 
by  her  father's  grave,  as  tho  lost  relict  of  evening 
faded  away  in  the  horizon.  I  have  sate  for  some  min- 
utes with  my  pen  resting :  1  can  scarce  summon  the 
courage  to  tell,  what  I  scarce  know,  whether  I  ought 
to  tell.  Were  I  composing  a  tale  of  fiction,  the  reader 
might  justly  suspect  the  purity  of  my  own  heart,  and 
most  certainly  would  have  abundant  right  to  resent 
such  an  incident,  as  an  outrage  wantonly  offered  to 
his  imagination.  As  I  think  of  the  circumstance,  it 
seems  more  like  a  distempered  dreain :  but  alas!  what 
is  guilt  so  (leu-stable  other  than  a  dream  of  madness, 
that  worst  madness,  the  madness  of  the  heart  ?  I  can- 
not but  believe,  that  the  dark  and  restless  passions 
must  first  have  drawn  the  mind  in  u|x>n  themselves, 
and  as  with  the  confusion  of  imperfect  sleep,  have  in 
some  strange  manner  taken  away  the  sense  of  reality, 
in  order  to  render  it  possible  for  a  human  being  to 
perpetrate  what  it  is  too  certain  thai  human  beings 
have  por|>ctratcd.  The  church-yards  in  most  of  the 
German  cities  and  too  often.  I  fear,  in  those  of  our  ! 
own  country,  arc  not  more  injurious  to  health  than  to 
morality.  Their  former  venerable  character  is  no 
more.  The  religion  of  the  place  has  followed  its  su- 
perstitions, and  their  darkness  and  loneliness  tempt 
worse  spirits  to  roam  in  thorn  than  those  whose  night- 
ly wanderings  appalled  the  beliexing  hearts  of  our 
brave  forefathers!  It  was  close  by  the  new-made 
grave  of  her  father,  that  the  meek  and  spotless  daugh- 


ter became  the  victim  to  brutal 
weeping  and  watching  and  cold  and  hunger  had  ren 
dered  her  utterly  unable  to  resist.  The  monster  left 
her  in  a  trance  of  stupefaction,  and  into  her  right 
hand,  which  she  had  clenched  convulsively,  ha  had 
(breed  a  half-dollar. 

It  was  one  of  the  darkest  nights  of  autumn:  in  the 
deep  and  dead  silence  the  only  sounds  audible  were 
the  slow,  blunt  ticking  of  the  church  clock,  and  now 
and  then  the  sinking  down  of  bones  in  the  nigh  char- 
nel  house.    Maria,  when  she  had  in  some  degree  re- 
covered her  senses,  sate  upon  the  grave  near  which 
—not  her  innocence  had  been  sacrificed,  but  that 
which,  from  the  frequent  admonitions,  and  almost  the 
dying  words  of  her  father,  she  had  been  accustomed 
to  consider  as  such.    Guiltless,  she  felt  the  pangs  of 
guilt,  and  still  continued  to  grasp  the  coin,  which  tat 
monster  had  left  in  her  hand,  with  an  anguish  ss  sore 
as  if  it  had  been  indeed  the  wages  of  voluntary  pros- 
titution.   Giddy  and  faint  from  wont  of  food,  her 
brain  became  feverish  from  sleeplessness,  and  this 
unexampled  concurrence  of  calamities,  this  compli- 
cation and  entanglement  of  misery  in  misery!  she 
imagined  that  she  heard  her  father's  voice  bidding  ber 
leave  his  sight.    His  last  blessings  had  been  condi- 
tional, for  in  his  last  hours  he  had  told  her,  that  the 
loss  of  her  innocence  would  not  let  him  rest  quiet  in 
his  grave.    His  last  blessings  now  sounded  in  her 
ears  like  curses,  and  she  fled  from  the  church-yard  si 
if  a  domon  had  been  chasing  her;   and  hurrying 
along  the  streets,  through  which  it  is  probable  her  nc 
cursed  violator  had  walked  with  quiet  and  orderly 
step*  to  his  place  of  rest  and  security,  she  Has  seized 
by  the  watchman  of  the  night — a  welcome  prey,  as 
they  receive   in    Nuremburg  half  a  gulden  frura  the 
police  chest,  for  every  woman  that  they  find  in  the 
streets  after  ten  o'clock  at  night.     It  was  midnight, 
and  she  was  taken  to  the  next  watch-house. 

The  sitting  magistrate,  before  whom  she  was  car* 

*  It  must  surely  havo  boon  aAer  henrinc  or  of  witaeastsf 
some  similar  event  or  scene  of  wretchedrv***,  hat  the  n**t 
eloquent  of  our  Writers  (I  had  almost  said  of  our  Poets* 
Jeremy  Taylor,  wrote  the  following  paragraph,  which  at 
least  in  Loiuinus's  sense  of  th«  word,  we  may  place  amoaf 
the  most  sublime  parages  in  English  Literature.  "He that 
is  no  fool,  but  ran  consider  wisely,  if  he  tie  in  love  with  this 
world  we  need  not  despair  but  that  n  witty  man  might  recon- 
cile him  with  tortures,  and  n-nke  him  think  charitab'y  of  the 
rack,  and  be  brought  to  admin*  the  harmony  that  is  made  tf 
a  hen!  of  evening  wolves  whin  they  mi's  thc-ir  draught  of 
blood  in  their  midnight  revels.  Thc?r<>an*  of  a  m-in  in  a  fit 
of  the  s'ono  are  won?o  thnn  till  thes«»  ;  and  the  di«tr*e*ion«of 
a  troubled  conscience  are  wnr^o  than  those  groans  -  *md  pet 
a  careless  merry  sinner  t.«  tr/»r.<#:  than  all  that.  Rutifwt 
could  from  one  of  lite  buitiemen!*  of  Heaven  espy,  how  mar.j 
men  and  women  at  thix  tunc  lie  fainting  hih]  dying  for  watl 
of  bread,  how  many  young  men  are  hewn  down  by  tbs 
sword  of  war ;  how  many  orphans  urn  now  weeping  over  the 
graves  of  their  father,  by  who»e  life  they  were  enabled  lueat; 
if  we  could  but  hear  how  many  mariner*  and  passengers  arc 
at  thiii  present  time  in  a  utorm,  and  shriek  out  becnuje  uW 
keel  dan  lie*  against  a  rock,  or  bulges  under  them  ;  how  many 
people  there  are  that  weep  with  want,  and  are  mad  with  op- 
pression, or  are  despernte  by  a  too  quick  senxe  of  a  roroiaflt 
infelicity;  in  all  re**on  we  should  be  ultid  to  I*  mi  •  of  the 
noise  and  participation  of  to  many  evils.  This  is  a  place  of 
sorrow  and  tears,  of  ereal  evil-  nod  constant  diamine*:  U 
us  remove  hence,  at  least  in  affection*  and  preparations  of 

mind. Holy  Dying,  Chap.  1.  Stct.  5. 
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the  next  morning,  prefaced  his  question  with  the 
opprobrious  title  that  ever  belonged  to  the  most 
tsmrdened  street- walkers,  and  which  man  bora  of 
.(woman  should  not  address  even  to  these,  were  it  but 
jor  his  own  sake.    The  frightful  name  awakened  the 
nor  orphan  from  her  dream  of  guilt,  it  brought  back 
;he  consciousness  of  her  innocence,  but  with  it  the 
-eme  likewise  of  her  wrongs  and  of  her  helplessness. 
-i*he  cold  hand  of  death  seemed  to  grasp  her,  she 
^minted  dead  away  at  his  feet,  and  was  not  without 
Llirliculty  recovered.    The  magistrate  was  so  far  soft- 
med,  and  only  so  far,  as  to  dismiss  her  for  the  prc- 
c*nt ;  but  with  a  menace  of  sending  her  to  the  House 
jf  Correction  if  she  were  brought  before  him  a  so- 
.  jond  time.    The  idea  of  her  own  innocence  now  be- 
Mme  uppermost  in  her  mind ;  but  mingling  with  the 
jiwught  of  her  utter  forlornness,  and  the  image  of  her 
angry  lather,  and  doubtless  still  in  a  stato  of  bewil- 
derment, she  formed  the  resolution  of  drowning  her- 
'  wlf  in  the  river  Pegnitz — in  order  (for  this  was  the 
^ihope  which  her  fancy  had  taken)  to  throw  herself 
'at  her  lather's  feet,  and  to  justify  her  innocence  to 
yim  in  the  World  of  Spirits.    She  hor>ed  that  her  fa- 
ther would  speak  for  her  to  the  Saviour,  and  that  she 
should  be  forgiven.    But  as  she  was  passing  through 
the  suburb,  she  was  met  by  a  soldier's  wife,  who 
during  the  life-time  of  her  father  had  been  occasion- 
'eily  employed  in  the  house  as  a  char-woman.    This 
poor  woman  was  startled  at  the  disordered  apparel, 
*  and  more  disordered  looks  of  her  young  mistress,  and 
questioned  her  with  such  an  anxious  and  heartfelt 
tenderness,  as  at  once  brought  back  the  poor  orphan 
to  her  natural  feelings  and  the  obligations  of  religion. 
As  a  frightened  child  throws  itself  into  the  arms  of 
ill  mother,  and  hiding  its  head  on  her  breast,  half 
tells  amid  sobs  what  has  happened  to  it,  so  did  she 
throw  herself  on  the  neck  of  the  woman  who  had 
uttered  the  first  words  of  kindness  to  her  since  her 
lather's  death,  and  with  loud  weeping  she  related 
what  she  had  endured  and  what  she  was  about  to 
here  done,  told  her  all  her  affliction  and  mifmj,  the 
wormmuod  and  the  gall !    Her  kind-hearted  friend 
mingled  tears  with  tears,  pressed  the  poor  forsaken- 
one  to  her  heart ;  comforted  her  with  sentences  out 
of  the  hymn-book ;  and  with  the  most  affectionate 
entreaties  conjured  her  to  give  up  her  horrid  purpose, 
for  that  life  was  short,  and  heaven  was  fur  ever. 

Maria  hod  been  bred  up  in  the  fear  of  God :  she 
now  trembled  at  the  thought  of  her  former  purpose, 
end  followed  her  friend  f larlin,  for  that  was  the  name 
of  her  guardian  angel,  to  her  home  hard  by.  The 
moment  she  entered  the  door  she  sank  down  and  lay 
at  her  full  length,  as  if  only  to  be  motionless  in  a 
place  of  shelter  had  been  the  fulness  of  delight.  As 
when  a  withered  leaf,  that  has  been  long  whirled 
about  by  the  gusts  of  autumn,  is  blown  into  a  rave 
or  hollow  tree,  it  stops  suddenly,  and  all  at  once  looks 
the  very  image  of  quiet— such  might  this  poor  orphan 
appear  to  the  eye  of  a  meditative  imagination. 

A  place  of  shelter  she  had  attained,  and  a  friend 
willing  to  comfort  her,  all  that  she  could :  but  the 
noble-hearted  1  larlin  was  herself  a  daughter  of  cala- 
mity, one  who  from  year  to  year  must  lie  down  in 
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weariness  and  rise  up  to  labor ;  for  whom  this  world 
provides  no  other  comfort  but  sleep  which  enablea 
them  to  forget  it;  no  other  physician  but  death, 
which  takes  them  out  of  it !  She  was  married  to  one 
of  the  city  guards,  who.  like  Maria's  father,  had  been 
long  sick  and  bed-ridden.  Him,  herself,  and  two  lit- 
tle children,  she  had  to  maintain  by  washing  and 
charing;'*  and  sometime  after  Maria  had  been  domes- 
ticated with  them,  Harlin  told  her  that  she  herself 
had  been  once  driven  to  a  desperate  thought  by  the 
cry  of  her  hungry  children,  during  a  want  of  employ- 
ment, and  that  she  had  been  on  the  point  of  killing 
one  of  the  little  ones,  and  then  surrendering  herself 
into  the  hands  of  justice.  In  this  manner,  she  had 
conceived,  all  would  be  well  provided  lor;  the  sur- 
viving child  would  be  admitted,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
into  the  Orphan  House,  and  her  husband  into  the 
Hospital ;  while  she  herself  would  have  atoned  for 
her  act  by  a  public  execution,  and  together  with  the 
child  that  she  had  destroyed,  would  have  passed  into 
a  state  of  bliss.  All  this  she  related  to  Maria,  and 
those  tragic  ideas  left  but  too  deep  and  lasting  im- 
pression on  her  mind.  Weeks  after,  she  herself  re- 
newed the  conversation,  by  expressing  to  her  bene- 
factress her  inability  to  conceive  how  it  was  possible 
for  one  human  being  to  sake  away  the  life  of  another, 
especially  that  of  an  innocent  little  child.  For  that 
reason,  replied  Harlin,  because  it  was  so  innocent 
and  so  good,  I  wished  to  put  it  out  of  this  wicked 
world.  Thinkest  thou  then  that  I  would  have  my 
head  cut  off  for  the  sake  of  a  wicked  child  1  There- 
fore it  was  little  Nan,  that  I  meant  to  have  taken 
with  me,  who,  as  you  see,  is  always  so  sweet  and  pa- 
tient ;  little  Frank  has  already  his  humors  and  naughty 
tricks,  and  suits  better  for  this  world.  This  was  the 
answer.  Maria  brooded  awhile  over  it  in  silence, 
then  passionately  snatched  the  children  up  in  her 
arms,  as  if  she  would  protect  them  against  their  own 
mother. 

For  one  whole  year  the  orphan  lived  with  the  sol- 
dier's wife,  and  by  their  joint  labors  barely  kept  off 
absolute  want  As  a  little  boy  (almost  a  child  in  stse, 
though  in  his  thirteenth  year)  once  told  me  of  him- 
self as  he  was  guiding  me  up  the  Brockcn,  in  the 
Hartz  Forest,  they  had  but  "little  of  that,  of  which  a 
gnat  deal  tdls  but  for  little."  But  now  came  the  se- 
cond winter,  and  with  it  came  bad  times,  a  season  of 
trouble  for  this  poor  and  meritorious  household.  The 
wife  now  fell  sick:  too  constant  anil  too  hard  labor, 
too  scanty  and  too  innutritious  food,  had  gradually 
wasted  away  her  strength.  Maria  redoubled  her 
effort*  in  order  to  provide  bread  and  fuel  for  their 
washing  which  they  took  in ;  but  the  tnsk  was  above 
her  powers.  Besides,  she  was  so  timid  and  so  agi- 
tated at  the  sight  of  strangers,  that  sometimes,  with 
the  best  good-will,  she  was  left  without  employment 
One  by  one,  every  article  of  the  least  valtio  which 
they  possessed  was  sold  off.  except  the  bed  on  which 
the  husband  lay.  He  died  just  before  the  approach 
of  spring ;  but  about  the  same  time  the  wife  gave 

*  I  nm  ignorant,  whether  there  be  any  cla*»ical  authority 
for  this  word ;  hut  I  know  no  other  word  that  expresses  oc- 
casional day  labor  in  the  boutei  of  olhen. 
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eigne  of  oottraleeoance.  The  physician,  though  ol- 
most  ue  poor  oa  his  patients,  hod  been  kind  to  then  t 
•Ivor  and  gold  bod  ho  none,  hot  ho  occasionally 
brought  o  little  wine,  and  often  assured  thorn  that 
nothing  woa  wonting  to  her  perfect  recovery,  but 
hotter  nounahment  and  a  little  wine  every  day.  This, 
however,  could  not  bo  regularly  procured,  and  Har- 
lin'a  opirita  sank,  and  ao  her  bodily  pain  left  her  oho 
became  more  melancholy,  silent,  and  self-involved. 
And  now  it  waa  that  Maria's  mind  was  incessantly 
looked  by  the  frightful  apprehension,  that  her  friend 
might  be  again  meditating  the  accomplishment  of  her 
Armor  purpose.  She  bod  grown  as  passionately  fend 
of  the  two  children  as  if  she  hod  borne  them  under 
her  own  heart;  but  the  jeopardy  in  which  she  oon- 
eehred  her  friend's  mdcmlion  10  stand — fits  waa  her 
predominant  thought  For  all  the  hopes  and  foam, 
which  under  a  happier  lot  would  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  objects  of  the  senses,  were  trana- 
mrred,  by  Maria,  to  her  notions  and  images  of  e 
future  state. 

In  the  begiiming  of  March,  one  hitler  cold  evening, 
Marin  started  up  and  suddenly  left  the  house.  The 
mat  morsel  of  food  had  been  divided  betwixt  the  two 
children  for  their  break&st;  and  for  the  last  hour  or 
more  the  little  boy  had  jAtn  crying  for  hunger, 
while  his  gentler  sister  banueen  hiding  her  free  in 
Maria's  lap,  and  pressing  her  little  body  against  her 
knees,  in  order  by  that  mechanic  pressure  to  dull  the 
aching  from  emptiness.  The  tenderhearted  and  vis- 
ionary maiden  hod  watched  the  mother  s  eye,  and 
had  interpreted  several  of  her  end  and  steady  looks 
according  to  her  preconceived  apprehensions.  She 
hod  conceived  all  at  once  the  strange  and  enthusias- 
tic thought,  that  she  would  in  some  way  or  other  offer 
her  own  soul  for  the  salvation  of  the  soul  of  her 
friend.  The  money,  which  had  been  left  in  her  hand, 
flashed  upon  the  eye  of  her  mind,  at  a  single  uncon- 
nected image :  and  faint  with  hunger  and  shivering 
with  cold,  she  sallied  forth  —  in  search  of  guilt! 
Awful  are  the  dispensations  of  the  Supreme,  and  in 
his  severest  judgments  the  hand  of  mercy  is  visible. 
It  was  a  night  so  wild  with  wind  and  rain,  or  rather 
rain  and  snow  mixed  together,  that  a  famished  wolf 
would  have  stayed  in  his  cave,  and  listened  to  a  howl 
more  fearful  than  his  own.  Forlorn  Maria!  thou 
wert  kneeling  in  pious  simplicity  at  the  grave  of  thy 
father,  and  thou  becaraest  the  prey  of  a  monster! 
Innocent  thou  wert  and  without  guilt  didst  thou  re- 
main. Now  thou  goest  forth  of  thy  own  accord — but 
God  will  have  pity  on  thee !  Poor  bewildered  inno- 
cent! in  thy  spotless  imagination  dwelt  no  distinct 
conception  of  the  evil  which  thou  wentest  forth  to 
brave !  To  save  the  soul  of  thy  friend  was  the  dream 
of  thy  feverish  brain,  and  thou  wert  again  appre- 
hended as  an  outcast  of  shameless  sensuality,  at  the 
moment  when  thy  too  spiritualized  fancy  was  busied 
with  the  glorified  forms  of  thy  friend  and  of  her  little 
ones  interceding  for  thee  at  the  throne  of  the  Re- 
deemer ! 

At  this  moment  her  perturbed  fancy  suddenly  sug- 
gested to  her  a  new  mean  for  the  accomplishment  of 
her  purpose:  and  she  replied  to  the  night-watch,  who 


wim  a  brutal  laugh  bade  her 
the  unmanly  punishment,  which  to  the  diagraeeef 
human  nature  the  laws  of  Protestant  states  (aho1 
.1 r n  prmjnj-j  jniifTt  na  annals  is 

grants,  that  she  came  to  debtor  osnuelf  up  as  ss 
inmnuade.    8be  was  inataiidy  taken  li 
istrele,  through  on  wild  and  jrfnaoot  si 
pelted  on  a  houseless  head!  through  as  bmck  sad 
M<yrmao«saii^«Atfseeveraio>dn^wcrkJsaiafs 
healed  braini    Here  oho  rnnflimiil  that  oho  had  hem 
delivered  of  an  intent  by  the  eoseier'e  wife  Haifa, 
that  oho  deprived  it  of  lift  in  the  pmnonni  of  Horse, 
and  according  too  plan  preconcerted  wim  k*rvsad 
that  Harlin  bad  buried  H  somewhere  in  me  wood,  est 
where  she  knew  not    During  tbjs  strange  tale  set 
appeared  to  listen  with  a  mixture  of  sear  end  mmeV 
tion,  to  the  howling  of  the  wind;  nod  never  mm 
could  a  confession  of  real  guilt  have  been  aeese> 
panied  by  a  more  dreadfully  upnfopriuto  mmse.  At 
the  moment  of  her  apprehension  eke  had  formed  mt 
scheme  of  helping  her  friend  oat  of  the  world  ma 
state  of  innocence.    When  the  aoldieVc  widow  uw 
confronted  with  the  orphan,  and  Use  miter  had  n> 
nested  her  confession  to  her  moo,  Harlin  answered  n 
these  words,  -For  God's  sake,  Marie!  how  km  I 
deserved  this  of  nWr    Then  torning  to  the  smgs> 
triie,  said, « I  know  nothing  of  this."    Thai  was  tat 
sole  answer  which  oho  gore,  and  not  another  vmd 
could  they  extort  from  her.    The  inatrumentsof  ta> 
tare  were  brought,  and  Harlin  woe  warned,  that  if 
she  did  not  confess  of  her  own  exeord,  the  trets 
would  be  immediately  forced  from  her.  Thai  memarr 
convulsed  Maria  Schoning  with  affright:  her  inten- 
tion had  been  to  emancipate  herself  and  her  (Head 
from  a  life  of  unmixed  Buffering,  without  the  chow 
of  suicide  in  either,  and  with  no  guilt  at  all  on  the 
part  of  her  friend.   The  thought  of  her  friend's  brief 
put  to  the  torture  had  not  occurred  to  her.    Wildly 
and  eagerly  she  pressed  her  friend's  hands,  already 
bound  in  preparation  for  the  torture— she  prentd 
them  in  agony  between  her  own,  and  said  to  bar, 
"Anna!  confess  it!    Anna,  dear  Anna!  it  will  tart 
be  well  with  all  of  us!  and  Frank  and  little  A'ss 
will  be  put  into  the  Orphan  House !    Maria's  scheaM 
now  passed,  like  a  flash  of  lightning  through  the  wi- 
dow's mind,  she  acceded  to  it  at  once,  kissed  Mana 
repeatedly,  and  then  serenely  turning  her  fore  to  the 
judge,  acknowledged  that  she  had  added  to  the  guilt 
by  so  obstinate  a  denial,  that  all  her  friend  had  and, 
had  been  true,  save  only  that  she  had  thrown  ids 
dead  infant  into  the  river,  and  not  buried  it  in  ibe 
wood. 

They  were  both  committed  to  prison,  and  as  rhey 
both  persevered  in  their  common  confession,  the  pre 
cess  was  Boon  made  out  and  the  condemnation  W- 
lowed  the  trial :  and  the  sentence,  by  which  ihcy 
wore  both  to  be  beheaded  with  the  sword,  was  order- 
ed to  be  put  in  force  on  the  next  day  but  one.  Ontt> 
morning  of  the  execution,  the  delinquents  wert 
brought  together,  in  order  that  they  might  be  wo* 
cilcd  with  each  other,  and  join  in  common  prayer  far 
forgiveness  of  their  common  guilt. 

But  now  Manas  thoughts  took  another  turn.  Iw 
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idea  that  her  benefactress,  that  so  very  good  a  wo- 
man, should  be  violently  put  out  of  life,  and  this  with 
an  infamy  on  hor  name  which  would  cling  for  ever 
to  the  little  orphans,  overpowered  her.  Her  own  ex- 
cessive desire  to  die  scarcely  prevented  her  from  dis- 
covering the  whole  plan ;  and  when  Harlin  was  left 
alone  with  her,  and  she  saw  her  friend's  calm  and 
affectionate  look,  her  fortitude  was  dissolved:  she 
bunt  into  a  loud  and  passionate  weeping,  and  throw- 
ing herself  into  her.  friend's  arms,  with  convulsive 
sobs  she  entreated  her  forgiveness.  Harlin  pressed 
the  poor  agonized  girl  to  her  arms ;  like  a  tender  mo- 
ther, she  kissed  and  fondled  her  wet  cheeks,  and  in 
the  most  solemn  and  emphatic  tones  assured  her,  that 
there  was  nothing  to  forgive.  On  the  contrary,  she 
was  her  greatest  benefactress  and  the  instrument  of 
God's  goodness  to  remove  her  at  once  from  a  misera- 
ble world  and  from  the  temptation  of  committing  a 
heavy  crime.  In  vain !  Her  repeated  promises  that 
she  would  answer  before  God  for  them  both,  could 
not  pacify  the  tortured  conscience  of  Maria,  till  at 
length  the  presence  of  a  clergyman  and  the  prepara- 
tions for  receiving  the  sacrament  occasioned  the  wi- 
dow to  address  her  thus — "See,  Maria!  this  is  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  which  takes  away  all  sin! 
Let  us  partake  together  of  this  holy  repast  with  full 
trust  in  God  and  joyful  hope  of  our  approaching  hap- 
piness." These  words  of  comfort,  uttered  with  cheer- 
ing tones,  and  accompanied  with  a  look  of  inexpressi- 
ble tenderness  and  serenity,  brought  back  peace  for 
a  while  to  her  troubled  spirit.  They  communicated 
together,  and  on  parting,  the  magnanimous  woman 
o< iro  more  embraced  her  young  friend :  then  stretch- 
ing her  hand  toward  Heaven,  said,  "  Be  tranquil.  Ma- 
ria !  by  to-morrow  morning  we  are  there,  and  all  our 
sorrows  stay  here  behind  us.'* 

1  hasten  to  the  scene  of  execution :  for  I  anticipate 
my  reader's  feelings  in  the  exhaustion  of  my  own 
heart.  Serene  and  with  unaltered  countenance  the 
lofty-minded  Harlin  heard  the  strokes  of  the  death- 
bfell,  stood  before  the  scaffold  while  the  staff*  was  bro- 
ken over  her,  and  at  length  ascended  the  steps,  all 
with  a  steadiness  and  tranquillity  of  manner  which 
was  not  more  distant  from  fear  than  from  defiance 
and  bravado.  Altogether  different  was  the  state  of 
poor  Maria :  with  shattered  nerves  and  an  agonizing 
conscience  that  incessantly  accused  her  as  the  mur- 
derer of  her  friend,  she  did  not  walk  but  staggered 
towards  the  scaffold,  and  stumbled  up  the  steps. 
YVhilo  Harlin,  who  went  first,  at  every  step  turned 
her  head  round  and  still  whispered  to  her,  raising  her 
eyes  to  heaven, — "but  a  few  minutes,  Maria!  and 
we  are  tliero!"  On  the  scaffold  she  again  bade  her 
farewell,  again  repeating,  "Dear  Maria!  but  one 
minute  now,  and  we  are  together  with  God."  But 
when  she  knelt  down  and  her  neck  was  bared  for 
the  stroke,  the  unhappy  girl  lost  all  self-command,  and 
with  a  loud  and  piercing  shriek  she  bade  them  hold 
and  not  murder  the  innocent.  "She  is  innocent!  I 
have  borne  false  witness !  I  alone  am  the  murderess!'* 
She  rolled  herself  now  at  the  feet  of  the  executioner; 
and  now  at  those  of  the  clergyman,  and  conjured 
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them  to  stop  the  execution :  that  the  whole  story  had 
been  invented  by  herself;  that  she  had  never  brought 
forth,  much  less  destroyed  an  infant;  that  for  her 
friend's  sake  she  had  made  this  discovery ;  that  for 
herself  she  wished  to  die,  and  would  die  gladly,  if 
they  would  take  away  her  friend,  and  promise  to  free 
her  soul  from  the  dreadful  agony  of  having  murdered 
her  friend  by  false  witness.  The  executioner  asked 
Harlin,  if  there  were  any  truth  in  what  Maria  Scho- 
ning  had  said.  The  Heroine  answered  with  mani- 
fest reluctance:  "most  assuredly  she  has  said  the 
truth :  I  confessed  myself  guilty,  because  I  wished  to 
die  and  thought  it  best  for  both  of  us:  and  now  that 
my  hope  is  on  the  moment  of  its  accomplishment,  I 
cannot  be  supposed  to  declare  myself  innocent  for 
the  sake  of  saving  my  life — but  any  wretchedness  is 
to  be  endured  rather  than  that  poor  creature  should 
be  hurried  out  of  the  world  in  a  state  of  despair.'* 

The  outcry  of  the  attending  populace  prevailed  to 
suspend  the  execution :  a  report  was  sent  to  the  as- 
sembled magistrates,  and  in  the  mean  time  one  of  the 
priests  reproached  the  widow  in  bitter  words  for  her 
former  false  confession.  "  What,*'  she  replied  stern- 
ly, but  without  anger,  "  what  could  the  truth  have 
availed  ?  Before  1  perceived  my  friend's  purpose  I 
did  deny  it :  my  assurance  was  pronounced  an  impu- 
dent lie :  I  was  already  bound  for  the  torture,  and  so 
bound  that  the  sinews  of  my  hands  started,  and  one 
of  their  worships  in  the  large  white  peruke,  threaten- 
ed that  he  would  have  me  stretched  till  the  sun  shone 
through  me!  and  that  then  I  should  cry  out,  Yes, 
when  it  was  too  late."  The  priest  was  hard -hearted 
or  supenitilious  enough  to  continue  his  reproofs,  to 
which  the  noble  woman  condescended  no  further  an- 
swer. Tho  other  clergyman,  however,  was  both 
more  rational  ond  more  humane.  He  succeeded  in 
silencing  his  colleague,  and  the  former  half  of  the 
long  hour,  which  the  magistrates  took  in  making 
speeches  on  the  improbability  of  the  tale  instead  of 
re-examining  the  culprits  in  person,  he  employed  in 
gaining  from  the  widow  a  connected  account  of  all 
the  circumstances,  and  in  listening  occasionally  to 
Maria'g  passionate  descriptions  of  all  her  friend's 
goodness  and  magnanimity.  For  she  had  gained  an 
influx  of  life  and  spirit  from  the  assurance  in  her 
mind,  both  that  she  had  now  rescued  Harlin  from 
death  and  was  about  to  expiate  the  guilt  of  her  pur 
pose  by  her  own  execution.  For  the  latter  half  of 
the  time  the  clergyman  remained  in  silence,  lost  in 
thought,  and  momently  expecting  the  return  of  the 
messenger.  AH  which  during  the  deep  silence  of 
this  interval  could  be  heard,  was  one  exclamation  of 
Harlin  to  her  unhappy  friend — ••  Oh,  Maria!  Maria! 
couldst  thou  have  kept  up  thy  courage  hut  for  ano- 
ther minute,  we  should  have  been  now  in  heaven! 
The  messenger  came  back  with  an  order  from  the 

magistrates to  proceed  with  the  execution!  With 

re-animated  countenance  Harlin  placed  her  neck  on 
the  block,  and  her  head  was  severed  from  her  body 
timid  a  general  shriek  from  the  crowd.  The  execu- 
tioner fainted  after  the  blow,  and  the  under-hangman 
was  ordered  to  take  his  place.    He  was  not  wanted. 
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Maria  was  already  gone :  her  body  was  found  as  cold 
•a  if  she  had  been  dead  for  some  hours.  The  flower 
had  been  snapped  in  the  storm,  be  lore  the  scythe  of 
violence  could  come  near  it. 


ESSAY   II. 


The  History  of  Times  representeth  the  macnitude  of  actions 
and  the  public  faces  or  deportment  of  person*,  and  passeth 
over  in  silence  the  unaller  passages  and  motions  of  men 
and  matters.  Bat  such  beinc  the  workmanship  of  God, 
that  be  doth  hanf  the  freatest  weight  upon  the  smallest 
wires,  maxima  e  minimis  suspeodens :  it  comes  therefore  to 
pass,  that  Histories  do  rather  set  forth  the  pomp  of  business 
than  the  true  and  inward  resorts  thereof.  But  Lives,  if 
they  be  well  written,  propounding  to  tkemoelvet  a  person 
to  represent  in  whom  actions  both  greater  and  smaller,  pub- 
lic and  private,  have  a  commixture,  must  of  necessity  con- 
tain a  more  true,  native,  and  lively  representation. 

LORD  BACON. 


Mankind  in  general  are  so  little  in  the  habit  of 
looking  steadily  at  their  own  meaning,  or  of  weighing 
the  words  by  which  they  express  it,  that  the  writer, 
who  is  careful  to  do  both,  will  sometimes  mislead  his 
readers  through  the  very  excellence  which  qualifies 
him  to  be  their  instructor :  and  this  with  no  other 
fault  on  his  part,  than  the  modest  mistake  of  suppos- 
ing in  those,  to  whom  he  addresses  himself,  an  intel- 
lect as  watchful  as  his  own.  The  inattentive  Reader 
adopts  as  unconditionally  true,  or  perhaps  rails  at  his 
Author  for  having  stated  as  such,  what  upon  exami- 
nation would  be  found  to  have  been  duly  limited,  and 
would  so  have  been  understood,  if  opaque  spots  and 
false  refractions  were  us  rare  in  the  mental  as  in  the 
bodily  eye.  The  motto,  for  instance,  to  this  Paper 
has  more  than  once  served  as  an  excuse  and  authori- 
ty for  huge  volumes  of  biographical  minutiae,  which 
renders  the  real  character  almost  invisible,  like  clouds 
of  dust  on  a  portrait,  or  the  counterfeit  frankincense 
which  smoke-blacks  the  favorite  idol  of  a  Catholic 
village.  Yet  Lord  Bacon,  by  the  words  which  I  have 
marked  in  italics,  evidently  confines  the  Biographer 
to  such  facts  as  are  either  susceptible  of  some  useful 
general  inference,  or  tend  to  illustrate  those  qualities 
which  distinguish  the  subject  of  them  from  ordinary 
men ;  while  the  passage  in  general  was  meant  to  ' 
guard  ttie  Historian  against  considering,  as  trifles,  all 
that  might  appear  so  to  those  who  recognize  no  great- 
ness in  the  mind,  and  can  conceive  no  dignity  in  any 
incident,  which  does  not  act  on  their  senses  by  its  ex- 
ternal accompaniments.  Things  apparently  insignifi-  : 
cant  are  recommended  to  our  notice,  not  for  their 
own  snkes,  but  for  their  bearings  or  influences  on 
things  of  importance;  in  other  words,  when  they  are 
insignificant  in  appearanco  only. 

An  inquisitiveness  into  the  minutest  circumstances 
and  raoual  sayings  of  eminent  contemporaries,  is  in- 
deed quite  natural ;  but  so  are  all  our  follies,  and  the 
more  natural  they  are,  the  more  caution  should  we 
exert  in  guarding  against  them.  To  scribble  trifles 
even  on  the  perishable  glass  of  an  inn  window,  is  the 


mark  of  an  idler ;  but  to  engrmve  then  on  the  mar- 
ble monument,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  deported 
Great,  is  something  worse  than  idleness.    The  spini 
of  genuine  Biography  is  in  nothing  more  conspicuous, 
than  in  the  firmness  with  which  it  withstands  the 
cravings  of  worthless  curiosity,  aa  distinguished  from 
the  thirst  after  useful  knowledge.    For,  in  the  first 
place,  such  anecdotes  as  derive  their  whole  and  sola 
interest  from  the  great  name  of  the  person  concern- 
ing whom  they  are  related,  and  neither  illustrate  his 
general  character  nor  his  particular  actions,  would 
scarcely  have  been  noticed  or  remembered  except  by 
men  of  weak  minds ;  it  is  not  unlikely  therefore,  that 
they  were  misapprehended  at  the  time,  and  it  is  oast 
probable  that  they  have  been  related  as  incorrectly 
as  they  were  noticed  injudiciously.    Nor  are  the  con- 
sequences of  such  garrulous  Biography  merely  nega- 
tive.   For  as  insignificant  stories  can  derive  no  real 
respectability  from  the  eminence  of  the  person  who 
happens  to  be  the  subject  of  them,  but  rather  an  ad- 
ditional deformity  of  disproportion,  they  are  apt  to 
have  their  insipidity  seasoned  by  the  same  bad  pas- 
sions that  accompany  the  habit  of  gossiping  in  gene- 
ral ;  and  the  misapprehension  of  weak  men  meetkf 
with  the  misinterpretations  of  malignant  men,  hare 
not  seldom  formed  the  ground  of  the  most  grievous 
calumnies.  In  the  second  place,  these  trifles  are  sub- 
versive of  the  great  end  of  Biography,  which  is  to  fix 
the  attention,  and  to  interest  the  feelings,  of  men  on 
those  qualities  and  actions  which  have  made  a  pan> 
cular  life  worthy  of  being  recorded.    It  is,  no  doobt, 
the  duty  of  an  honest  Biographer,  to  portray  the  pro- 
minent imperfections  as  well  as  excellencies  of  ha 
Hero;  but  1  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  this  can  he 
deemed  an  excuse  for  heaping  together  a  multitude 
of  particulars,  which  can  prove  nothing  of  any  mm 
that  might  not  have  been  safely  taken  for  granted  "f 
all  men.    In  the  present  age  (emphatically  the  are 
of  personality !)  there  are  more  than  ordinary  motives 
for  withholding  all  encouragement  from  this  maae 
of  busying  ourselves  with  the  names  of  others,  whir* 
is  still  more  alarming  as  a  symptom,  than  it  is  trouble- 
some as  a  disease.    The  Reader  must  be  still  less  ac- 
quainted with  contemporary  literature  than  myself— 
a  case  not  likely  to  occur — if  he  needs  me  to  inform 
him,  that  there  are  men,  who  trading  in  the  ail  lie*! 
anecdotes,  in  unprovoked  abuse  and  senseless  eulo 
gy,  think  themselves  nevertheless  employed  both 
worthily  and  honorably,  if  only  all  this  be  done  u  is 
good  get  terms,"  and  from  the  press,  and  of  public  cha- 
racters: a  class  which  has  increased  so  rapidly  of 
late,  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  discover  what  cha- 
racters are  to  be  considered   as  private.    Alas!  if 
these  wretched  misusers  of  language,  and  the  mean* 
of  giving  wings  to  thought,  the  means  of  multiplying 
the  presence  of  an  individual  mind,  had  ever  known, 
how  great  a  thing  the  possession  of  any  one  simple 
truth  is,  and  how  mean  a  thing  a  mere  fact  is,  excep 
as  seen  in  the  light  of  some  comprehensive  truth ;  if 
they  had  but  once  experienced  the  unborrowed  com- 
placency, the  inward  independence,  the  honfe-hred 
strength,  with  which  every  clear  conception  of  ir.e 
reason  is  accompanied :  they  would  shrink  from  their 
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pages  as  at  the  remembrance  of  a  crime.    For  a 
it  is,  (and  the  man  who  hesitates  in  pronounc- 
ng  it  such,  must  be  ignorant  of  what  mankind  owe 

0  books,  what  he  himself  owes  to  them  in  spite  of 
-ill  ignorance)  thus  to  introduce  the  spirit  of  vulgar 
Tain1!'1  and  personal  inquietude  into  the  Closet  and 
he  Library,  environing  with  evil  passions  the  very 
4nncttiarie*,  to  which  we  should  flee  for  refuge  from 
hem!  For  to  what  do  these  Publications  appeal, 
whether  they  present  themselves  as  Biography  or  as 
anonymous  Criticism,  but  to  the  same  feelings  which 
die  scandal-bearers  and  time-killers  of  ordinary  life 
4eek  to  gratify  in  themselves  and  their  listeners? 
And  both  the  authors  and  admirers  of  such  publico- 

in  what  respect  are  they  less  truants  and  desert- 

from  their  own  heirts,  and  from  their  appointed 

of  understanding  and  amonding  them,  than  the 

garrulous  female  Chronicler,  of  the  goings-on 
if  yesterday  in  the  families  of  her  neighbors  and 
.townsfolk  ? 

,  The  Friend  has  reprinted  the  following  Biograph- 
ical sketch,  partly  indeed  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be 
the  means  of  introducing  to  the  Reader's  knowledge, 
to  case  he  should  not  have  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  them  already,  two  of  the  most  interesting  bio- 
graphical Works  in  our  language,  both  for  the  weight 
ef  the  matter,  and  the  tncuriosa  felicitos  of  the  style. 

1  refer  to  Roger  North's  Examen,  and  the  Life  of  his 
brother,  the  Lord  Chancellor  North.  The  pages  are 
all  alive  with  the  genuine  idioms  of  our  mother- 
tongue. 

A  fastidious  taste,  it  is  true,  will  find  offence  in  the 
occasional  vulgarisms,  or  what  we  now  call  dang, 
which  not  a  few  of  our  writers,  shortly  after  the  Re- 
storation of  Charles  the  Second,  seem  to  have  affect- 
ed a*  n  mark  of  loyalty.  These  instances,  however, 
are  but  a  trifling  drawback.  They  are  not  sought  for, 
as  is  too  often  and  too  plainly  done  by  L'Estrange, 
Gollyer.  Tom  Brown,  and  their  imitators.  North 
fef  er  goes  out  of  his  way  either  to  seek  them  or  to 
itiKkl  them;  and  in  the  main  his  language  gives  us 
die  very  nerve,  pulse,  and  sinew  of  a  hearty,  healthy 
conversational  English. 

This  is  The  Friend's  first  reason  for  the  insertion 
of  this  Extract.  His  other  and  principal  motive  may 
be  found  in  the  kindly,  good-tempered  spirit  of  the 
passage.  But  instead  of  troubling  the  Reader  with 
the  painful  contrast  which  so  many  recollections  force 
on  my  own  feelings,  I  will  refer  the  character-makers 
of  the  present  day  to  the  Letters  of  F.rosmun  and  Sir 
Thomas  More  to  Martin  Dor  pi  us,  that  are  commonly 
annexed  to  the  Encomium  Moris?;  and  then  for  a 
practical  comment  on  the  just  and  affecting  senti- 
ment* of  these  two  great  men,  to  the  works  of  Roger 
North,  as  proofs  how  alone  an  English  scholar  and 
gentleman  will  permit  himself  to  delineate  his  con- 
temporaries even  under  the  strongest  prejudices  of 
party  spirit,  and  though  employed  on  the  coarsest  sub- 
jects. A  coarser  subject  than  L.  C.  J.  Saunders  can- 
not well  be  imagined ;  nor  does  North  use  his  colors 
with  a  sparing  or  very  delicate  hand.  And  yet  the 
ftnaJ  impression  it  that  of  kindness. 


EXTRACT  FROM  NORTH  8   EXAMEX. 

Tiie  Lord  Chief  Justice  Saunders  succeeded  in  the 
room  of  Pembcrton.  His  character,  and  his  begin- 
ning  wore  equally  strange.  He  was  at  first  no  better 
than  a  poor  boy,  if  not  a  parish-foundling,  without 
knowing  parents  or  relations.  He  had  found  a  way 
to  live  by  obsequiousness  in  Clement's  Inn,  as  I  re- 
member, and  courting  the  attorneys'  clerks  for  scraps. 
The  extraordinary  observance  and  diligence  of  the 
boy,  made  the  society  willing  to  do  him  good.  He 
appeared  very  ambitious  to  leam  to  write,  and  one  of 
the  attorneys  got  a  board  knocked  up  at  a  window  on 
the  top  of  a  stair-case ;  and  that  was  his  desk,  where 
he  sat  and  wrote  after  copies  of  court,  and  other  hands 
the  clerks  gave  him.  He  made  himself  so  expert  a 
writer  that  he  took  in  business,  and  earned  some 
pence  by  hackney-writing.  And  thus  by  degrees  he 
pushed  his  faculties  and  fell  to  forms,  and  by  books 
that  were  lent  him,  became  an  exquisite  entertaining 
clerk ;  and  by  the  same  couree  of  improvement  of  him- 
self, on  able  counsel,  first  in  special  pleading,  then  at 
large :  after  he  was  called  to  the  Bar,  had  practice  in 
the  King's  Bench  Court  equal  with  any  there.  As 
to  his  person  he  was  very  corpulent  and  beastly,  a 
mere  lump  of  morbid  flesh.  He  used  to  say,  by  his 
troggs,  (such  an  humorous  way  of  talking  he  affect- 
ed) none  could  say  he  wanted  issue  of  his  body,  for 
he  had  nino  in  his  back.  He  was  a  fetid  mass,  that 
offended  his  neighbors  at  the  bar  in  the  sharpest  de- 
gree. Those  whose  ill-fortune  it  was  to  stand  near 
him,  were  confessors,  and  in  the  summer  time,  almost 
martyrs.  This  hateful  decay  of  his  carcase  came 
upon  him  by  continual  sottishness ;  for  to  say  nothing 
of  brandy,  he  was  seldom  without  a  pot  of  ale  at  his 
nose,  or  near  him.  That  exercise  was  all  that  he 
used ;  the  rest  of  his  life  was  sitting  at  his  desk  or  pip- 
ing at  home ;  and  that  home  was  a  tailor's  house,  in 
Butcher  Row.  called  his  lodging,  and  the  man's  wife 
was  his  nurse  or  worse ;  but  by  virtue  of  his  money, 
of  which  he  had  made  little  account,  though  he  got 
a  great  deal,  he  soon  became  master  of  the  family ; 
and  being  no  changeling  he  never  removed,  but  was 
true  to  his  friends,  and  they  to  him  to  the  last  hour  of 
his  life.  So  much  for  his  person  and  education.  As 
for  his  parts,  none  had  them  more  lively  than  he ;  wit 
and  repartee  in  an  affected  rusticity  were  natural  to 
him.  He  was  ever  ready  and  never  at  a  loss;  and 
none  came  so  near  as  he  to  be  a  match  for  sergeant 
Maincrd.  His  great  dexterity  woo  in  the  art  of  spe- 
cial pleading,  and  he  would  lay  snares  flint  often 
caught  his  superiors  who  were  not  aware  of  hi**  traps. 
And  ho  was  so  fond  of  success  fur  his  clients,  that  ra- 
ther than  fail,  he  would  set  the  court  with  n  trick; 
for  which  he  met,  sometimes,  with  a  reprimand  which 
he  would  ward  off.  so  that  no  one  was  much  offended 
with  him.  But  Hales  could  not  Ixnr  his  irregularity 
of  life;  and  for  that,  and  suspicion  of  hit  trick*,  uted 
to  bear  hard  upon  him  in  the  court.  But  no  ill-iu<nge 
from  the  bench  was  too  hard  for  his  hold  of  business, 
being  such  as  scarce  any  could  do  but  himself.  With 
all  this  he  had  a  goodnew  of  nature  and  disposition  in 
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•o  great  a  degree,  that  he  may  be  deservedly  styled 
a  Philanthrope.  He  was  a  very  Silenus  to  the  boys, 
as  in  this  place  I  may  term  the  students  of  the  law, 
to  make  them  merry  whenever  they  had  a  mind  to  it. 
He  hod  nothing  of  rigid  or  austere  in  him.  If  any 
near  him  at  the  bar  grumbled  at  his  stench,  he  ever 
converted  the  complaint  into  content  and  laughing 
with  the  abundance  of  his  wit  As  to  his  ordinary 
dealing,  he  was  as  honest  as  the  driven  snow  was 
white;  and  why  not,  having  no  regard  for  money,  or 
desire  to  be  rich  ?  And  for  good-nature  and  conde- 
scension there  was  not  his  fellow.  1  have  seen  him 
for  hours  and  half-hours  together,  before  the  court  sat, 
aland  at  the  bar,  with  an  audience  of  Students  over 
against  him.  putting  of  cases,  and  debating  so  as  suit- 
ed their  capacities,  and  encouraged  their  industry. 
And  so  in  the  Temple,  he  seldom  moved  without  a 
parcel  of  youths  hanging  about  him,  and  he  merry 
and  jesting  with  them. 

It  will  be  readily  conceived  that  this  man  was 
never  cut  out  to  be  a  Presbyter,  or  any  thing  that  is 
severe  and  crabbed.  In  no  time  did  he  lean  to  fac- 
tion, but  did  his  business  without  offence  to  any.  He 
put  off  officious  talk  of  government  or  politics  with 
jests,  and  so  made  his  wit  a  catholicon  or  shield  to 
cover  all  his  weak  places  or  infirmities.  When  the 
court  fell  into  a  steady  course  of  using  the  law  against 
all  kinds  of  offenders,  this  man  was  taken  into  the 
king's  business ;  and  had  the  part  of  drawing,  and 
perupal  of  almost  all  indictments  and  informations 
that  were  then  to  be  prosecuted,  with  the  pleadings 
thereon,  if  any  were  special ;  and  he  had  the  settling 
of  I  he  large  pleadings  in  the  quo  Warranto  against 
London.  His  Lordship  had  no  sort  of  conversation 
with  him  but  in  the  way  of  business  and  at  the  bar; 
but  once,  after  he  was  in  the  king's  business,  he 
dine  1  with  his  I/mlship,  and  no  more.  And  there 
he  showed  another  qualification  he  had  acquired,  and 
th:it  was  to  play  jigs  upon  an  harpsichord ;  having 
taught  himself  with  the  opportunity  of  an  old  virginal 
of  his  Landlady's;  but  in  such  a  manner,  not  for  de- 
fect, but  figure,  as  to  see  him  were  a  jest.  The  king 
observing  him  to  be  of  a  free  disposition,  loyal, 
friendly,  and  without  greediness  or  guile,  thought  of 
him  to  be  Chief  Justice  to  the  King's  Bench  at  that 
nice  time.  And  the  ministry  could  not  but  approve 
of  it.  So  great  a  weight  was  then  at  stake,  as  could 
n>t  be  trusted  to  men  of  doubtful  principles,  or  such 
as  anything  might  tempt  to  desert  them.  While  he 
sat  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  he  gave  the  rule 
to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  lawyers.  But  his 
course  of  life  was  so  different  from  what  it  had  been, 
his  business  incessant  and  withal  crabbed ;  and  his 
diet  and  exercise  changed,  that  the  constitution  of 
hi**  body,  or  head  rather,  could  not  sustain  it.  and  ho 
fell  into  an  apoplexy  and  palsy,  which  numbed  his 
part* ;  and  he  never  recovered  the  strength  of  them. 
He  outlived  the  judgment  in  the  tjuo  Warranto;  but 
was  not  present  otherwise  than  by  sending  his  opinion 
by  one  of  the  judges,  to  be  for  the  king,  who  at  the 
pronouncing  of  judgment,  declared  it  to  the  court 
accordingly,  which  is  frequently  done  in  like  cases. 


ESSAY    III. 


Proinde  si  videbHnr.  fingsnt  isti  me  latrunenlss  mteriss  tstsi 
causa  lusisse,  sot  si  mslint,  eauitasse  in  arandine  longs. 
Nam  qua  tandem  est  iniquitas,  com  omntvHc  insti?ev> 
sum  luasus  concedamos,  stud  lis  oullatn  omnino  lusom  per- 
mittere:  maxims  si  its  tractcntar  ludieia,  at  ex  hie  si- 
quaodo  plus  frugis  referat  lector  noo  omnao  nana  ones* 
quam  ex  quorundum  tetticis  ac  spfondidia  arfuasentia. 

ERA8MI,  Pntf.  ad  Mtr.  Emc 

Trmlotion.—Th*j  may  pretend,  if  ther  like,  that  I  sbwmb 
myself  with  playing  Fox  and  Goose,  or.  if  the?  prefer  *. 
equitasse  in  aniridia©  lone*,  that  I  ride  the  eock-hotseoe 
my  grandam'a  crutch.  But  wherein,  I  pray,  consists  is* 
unfairness  or  impropriety,  when  every  trade  and  profronaa 
is  allowed  its  own  spot  and  travesty,  in  extending:  lbs  ssax 
permission  to  literature  :  especia  lly  if  trifles  are  so  baadW. 
that  a  reader  of  tolerable  quickness  mar  occasionally  Ar- 
rive more  food  for  profitable  reflection  than  frost  susy  a 
work  of  grand  or  gloomy  argument  1 


Irus,  the  forlorn  Irus,  whose  nourishment  con- 
sisted in  bread  and  water,  whose  clothing  of  one  tat- 
tered mantle,  and  whose  bed  of  an  arm-full  of  straw, 
this  same  Irus,  by  a  rapid  transition  of  fortune,  be- 
came the  most  prosperous  mortal  under  the  sun.   It 
pleased  the  Gods  to  snatch  him  at  once  out  of  the 
dust,  and  to  place  him  by  the  side  of  princes.   He 
beheld  himself  in  the  possession  of  incalculable  trea- 
sures.   His  palace  excelled  even  the  temple  of  the 
gods  in  the  pomp  of  Its  ornaments ;  his  least  sompto- 
ous  clothing  was  of  purple  and  gold,  and  bis  table 
might  well  have  been  named  the  compendium  of 
luxury,  the  summary  of  all  that  the  voluptuous  inge- 
nuity of  men  had  invented  for  the  gratification  of  the 
palate.    A  numerous  train  of  admiring  dependant 
followed  him  at  every  step:    those   to   whom  be 
vouchsafed  a  gracious  look,  were  esteemed  already 
in  the  high  road  of  fortune,  and  the  favored  inditd 
ual  who  was  permitted  to  kiss  his  hand,  appeared  m 
be  the  object  of  common  envy.     The  name  of  Inn 
sounding  in  his  ears  an  unwelcome    memento  and 
perpetual  reproach  of  his  former  poverty,  he  for  th> 
reason  named  himself  Ceraunius,  or  the  Lightnin;:- 
flasher,  and  the  whole  people  celebrated  this  splend.-.i 
change  of  title  by  public  rejoicings.     The  |v>et.  wb< 
a  few  years  ago  had  personified  poverty  it*«elf  uri-M 
his  former  name  of  Irus,  now  mado  a  discovery  uLch 
j  had  till  that  moment  remained  a  profound  secret,  b^t 
was  now  received   by  all  with  implicit  faith  aiii 
warmest  approbation.    Jupiter,  forsooth,  had  Iweorr.* 
enamored  of  the  mother  of  Ceraunius.  and  awume  1 
the  form  of  a  mortal  in  order   to  enjoy  her  K>vp. 
Henceforward  they  erected  altars  to  him,  they  swt-r* 
by  his  name,  and  the  priests  discovered  in  the  cntra.> 
of  the  sacrificial  victim,  that  the  great  Cerai'su*. 
this  worthy  son  of  Jupiter,  was  the  sole  pillar  of  tr,e 
western  world.      Toaaris,    his   former  neighbor,  a 
man  whom   good  fortune,  unwearied  industry,  mi 
rational  frugality,  had  placed  among  the  richest  nt: 
zens.  became  the  first  victim  of  the  pride  of  th:.«  neiv 
demi-god.     In  the  time  of  his  poverty,  Irus  had  re- 
pined at  his  luck  and  prosperity,  and  irritable  from 
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i  and  envy,  had  conceived  that  Toxaris  had 

contemptuously  on  him;  and  now  was  the 
at  Ctraunius  would  make  him  feel  the  power 
whose  father  grasped  the  thunder-bolt.  Three 
tea,  newly  admitted  into  the  recently  estab- 
3itl er  of  the  Cygnet  gave  evidence  that  Toxa- 
d  denied  the  gods,  committed  peculations  on 
:red  Treasury,  and  increased  his  treasure  by 
sue n lege.  He  was  harried  off  to  prison  and 
:ed  to  an  ignominious  death,  and  his  wealth 
ated  to  the  use  of  Ceraunius,  the  earthly  re- 
lative of  the  deities.  Ceraunius  now  found 
'  wanting  to  hi*  felicity  but  a  bride  worthy  of 
k  and  blooming  honors.    The  most  illustrious 

land  were  candidates  for  his  alliance.  Eu- 
i,  the  daughter  of  the  noble  Austritis,  was 
d  with  his  final  choice.    To  nobility  of  birth 

had  added  for  Euphorbia  a  rich  dowry  of 
,  a  nobleness  both  of  look  and  stature.  The 
\  ringlets  of  her  hair,  her  lofty  forehead,  her 
it  eyes,  her  stately  figure,  her  majestic  gait, 
chanted  the  haughty  Ceraunius :  and  all  the 
old  what  the  inspiring  muses  had  revealed  to 
that  Venus  more  than  once  had  pined  with 
iy  at  the  sight  of  her  superior  charms.    The 

espousal  arrived,  and  the  illustrious  son  of 
as  proceeding  in  pomp  to  the  temple,  when 
guish-stricken  wife  of  Toxaris,  with  his  inno- 
ildren,  suddenly  threw  themselves  at  his  feet, 
th  loud  lamentations  entreated  him  to  spare 

of  her  husband.  Enraged  by  this  interrup- 
)raumus  spurned  her  from  him  with  his  feet 
rus  awakened,  and  (bund  himself  lying  on  the 
(raw  on  which  he  had  lain  down,  and  with 

tattered  mantle  spread  over  him.  With  his 
ig    reason,   conscience    too   returned.      He 

the  gods  and  resigned  himself  to  his  lot. 
ius  indeed  had  vanished,  but  the  innocent 
>  was  still  alive,  and  Irus  poor  yet  guiltiest*, 
any  reader  recollect  no  character  now  on  earth, 
metime  or  other  will  awake  from  his  dream  of 

poor  as  Irus,  with  all  the  guilt  and  impiety 
unius? 

The  reader  will  bear  in  mind,  that  this  fable 
itten  and  first  published  at  the  close  of  l&K). 
'frijfitv  61  Tt  vqttios  iyvu). 


rUSTMAS  WITHIN  DOORS,  IN  THE 
NORTH  OF  GERMANY. 

XT! ACTED  FIOM  BATYRANE's  LETTERS. 

Ratzeburg. 
e  is  a  Christmas  custom  here  which  pleased 
erested  me. — The  children  make  little  pres- 
their  parents,  and  to  each  other ;  and  the  pa- 
>  their  children.  For  three  or  (bur  months 
Christmas  the  girls  are  all  busy,  and  the  boys 
p  their  pocket-money,  to  make  or  purchase 
•resents.  What  the  present  is  to  be  is  cau- 
kept  secret  and  the  girls  have  a  world  of  con- 
es to  conceal  it— such  as  working  when  they 
on  visits  and  the  others  are  not  with  them; 
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getting  up  in  the  morning  before  day-light,  &c.  Then 
on  the  evening  before  Christmas  day  one  of  the  par- 
lors is  lighted  up  by  the  children,  into  which  the  pa 
rents  must  not  go.  A  great  yew  bough  is  fastened 
on  the  table  at  a  little  distance  from  the  wall,  a  inul 
titude  of  little  tapers  are  fastened  in  the  bough,  but 
so  as  not  to  catch  it  till  they  are  nearly  burnt  out,  and 
coloured  paper,  &c.  hangs  and  flutters  from  the  twigs 
— Under  this  bough  the  children  layout  in  great  order 
the  presents  thoy  mean  for  their  parents,  still  conceal- 
ing in  their  pockets  what  tliey  intend  for  each  other 
Then  the  parents  are  introduced— and  each  presents 
his  little  gift — and  then  bring  out  the  rest  one  by  one 
from  their  pockets,  and  present  them  with  kisses  and 
embraces. — Where  I  witnessed  this  scene,  there  were 
eight  or  nine  children,  and  the  eldest  daughter  and 
the  mother  wept  aloud  for  joy  and  tenderness ;  and 
the  tears  ran  down  the  face  of  the  lather,  and  he 
clasped  all  his  children  so  tight  to  his  breast — it 
seemed  as  if  he  did  it  to  stifle  the  sob  that  was  rising 
within  him,— 1  was  very  much  affected.— The  sha- 
dow of  the  bough  and  its  appendages  on  the  wall, 
and  arching  over  on  the  ceiling,  made  a  pretty  pic- 
ture— and  then  the  raptures  of  the  very  little  ones, 
when  at  last  the  twigB  and  their  needles  began  to 
take  fire  and  snap—O  it  was  a  delight  for  them!— On 
the  next  day,  in  the  great  parlor,  the  parents  lay  out 
on  the  table  the  presents  for  the  children ;  a  scene  of 
more  sober  joy  succeeds,  as  on  this  day,  after  an  old 
custom,  the  mother  says  privately  to  each  of  her 
daughters,  and  the  father  lo  his  sons,  that  which  he 
has  observed  most  praise-worthy  and  that  which  was 
most  faulty  in  their  conduct— Formerly,  and  still  in 
tho  smaller  towns  and  villages  throughout  North 
Germany,  these  presents  were  sent  by  all  Che  parents 
to  some  one  fellow  who  in  high  buskins,  a  white  robe, 
a  mask,  and  an  enormous  flax  wig,  personates  Knecht 
Rupert,  i.  c.  tho  servant  Rupert.  On  Christmas  night 
he  goes  round  to  every  house  and  says,  that  Jesus 
Christ  his  master  sent  him  thither — the  parenu  and 
elder  children  receive  him  with  great  pomp  of  reve- 
rence, while  the  little  ones  are  most  terribly  fright- 
ened— He  then  inquires  for  the  children,  and  accord- 
ing to  tho  character  which  he  hears  from  the  parent, 
he  gives  them  the  intended  present — as  if  they  came 
out  of  heaven  from  Jesus  Christ — Or,  if  they  should 
have  been  bad  children,  he  gives  the  parents  a  rod, 
and  in  the  name  of  his  master  recommends  them  to 
use  it  frequently. — About  seven  or  eight  years  old 
the  children  are  let  into  the  secret,  and  it  is  curious 
how  faithfully  they  keep  it ! 


CHRISTMAS  OUT  OF  DOORS. 
The  whole  Lake  of  Ratzeburg  is  one  mass  of 
'  thick  transparent  ice — a  spotless  mirror  of  nine  miles 
.  in  extent!    The  lowness  of  the  hills,  which  rise  from 
I  the  shore  of  the  lake,  precludo  the  awful  sublimity 
.  of  Alpine  scenery,  yet  compensate  for  the  want  of  it 
by  beauties,  of  which  this  very  lowness  is  a  necessary 
condition.  Y ester-morning  1  saw  the  lesser  lake  com- 
pletely hid  by  mist;  but  the  moment  the  sun  peepea 
[  over  the  hill,  the  mist  broke  in  the  middle,  and  in  a 
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n  brand  road  a 


loeondi  stood  divided,  h 

a  the  lake:  am!  bciweeu  llies*  two  walls  of  mint 
.,.„  .unlight  ftumf  upon  the  ice,  forming  a  road  of 
golden  llw,  intolerably  bright!  olid  the  mist-walls 
themselves  |)artook  of  the  blaze  in  a  multitude  of 
•liming  colon.  This  is  our  second  frost.  About  o 
month  ago,  before  (be  thaw  tome  on,  there  wos  a 

the  thunder*  and  howtttigs  <>f  the  breaking  ice.  that 
they  have  left   a  conviction  on  my  aunt],  that  there 

absolutely  suspending  the  power  or  ct'mniirisnn.  and 
more  utterly  absorbing  the  mind's  si- It- con  scion*  new 
in  ill  total  attention  to  the  nhjevl  working  upon  it. 
Part  of  the  ice  which  the  HMMOM  of  the  wind 
had  shattered,  wasdrivetishoie-ward  and  frottanew. 
On  the  evening  of  the  neit  dny,  at  nun-act.  the  shat- 
tered ice  thus  frozen,  appeared  of  a  deep  blue  find 
in  shape  like  an  agitated  sea ;  beyond  this,  the  water. 
that  ran  up  between  the  gre.it  islands  of  ice  which 
had  preserved  their  masses  entire  and  smooth,  shone 
of»  yellow  green  I  but  all  these  scattered  ice-islnndi, 
themselves,  were  of  an  intensely  bright  blo<sl  color- 
ific^ seemed  blood  and  light  in  union !  On  soma  of 
the  largest  of  these  islands,  the  fishermen  stood  pull- 
ing out  their  imiiieii—  net-  ilir-.mitu  I  lie  holes  mniloin 
tho  ice  for  tbia  purpose,  and  the  men.  their  net-poles, 
and  their  huge  nets,  were  a  part  of  the  glory;  say 
rather,  it  appeared  as  if  the  rich  crimson  light  had 
shaped  itself  into  these  forms,  figures,  and  altitudes, 
to  make  a  glorious  vision  in  mockery  of  earthly 
things. 

The  lower  lake  is  now  all  alive  with  skaters,  and 
with  Indies  driven  onward  by  them  in  their  ice  cars. 
Mercury,  surely,  was  the  first  maker  of  skates,  and 
the  wings  at  his  Teet  are  symbols  of  the  invention.  In 
►holing  there  are  three  pleasing  circumstances!  the 
infinitely  subtle  particles  of  ire  which  the  skate  cuts 
up,  and  which  creep  and  run  before  the  skate  like  a 

second,  tho  shadow  of  the  skater  in  the  water,  seen 
through  the  transparent  ice;  and  third,  the  melan- 
choly undulating  sound  hat  the  sknie,  not  without 
variety;  and  when  very  many  nre  skating  together, 
the  Bound*  and  the  Batata  Rive  an  iropulaa  to  the  icy 
trees,  and  the  wends  all  round  the  lake  tmUr. 

Here  I  stop,  having  in  truth  transcribed  the  pre- 
ceding in  great  measure,  in  order  In  present  the  lovers 
of  poetry  with  a  descriptive  passage,  eitracied,  with 
the  author's  permiMioii.  from  an  unpublished  Poem 
on  the  Growth  and  licvolutions  of  an  Individual 
Mind,  by  WoaDBWOfiTii. 

in  On)!. it  taks  indeed, 


eallof  fmlini  tad  at  Ihutfkt, 


Nor  wis  this  felkmshlp  SI 


ll.-M.ntli  ll«i  (loam;  hill.  I  linmmrd  -ml 
l„  .„■„ „,!,■.  .urn  inicm.o™  «..  mi™  I 


Mhsh it--  pterin..* 

ThsHnDnaden  tndet. 
THiliM  Us*  inm.  while. 


Qneilea  so  sssi  >irli  ibtewsadvl  hit.     1 
I  n<li..i»  Earache  and  W 
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THE  LORD  HELFETH  MAN  AND  BEAST. 

Xiring  his  march  to  conquer  the  world,  Alexander 
Macedonian,  came  to  a  people  in  Africa,  who 
alt  in  a  remote  and  secluded  corner  in  peaceful 
■,  and  knew  neither  war  nor  conqueror.  They 
him  to  the  hut  of  their  Chief,  who  received  him 
pitably  and  placed  before  him  golden  dates,  gold- 
fig*,  and  bread  of  gold.  Do  you  eat  gold  in  this 
tntry  ?  said  Alexander.  I  take  it  for  granted  (re- 
»d  the  Chief)  that  thou  wert  able  to  find  eatable 
d  in  thine  own  country.  For  what  reason  then 
thou  come  among  us?  Your  gold  has  not  tempted 
hither,  said  Alexander,  but  I  would  willingly  be- 
ne acquainted  with  your  manners  and  customs. 
be  it,  rejoined  the  other,  sojourn  among  us  as  long 
it  pleaseth  thee.  At  the  close  of  this  conversation 
3  citizens  entered  as  into  their  Court  of  Justice, 
e  plaintiff  said,  I  bought  of  this  man  a  piece  of 
d,  and  as  I  was  making  a  deep  drain  through  it  I 
:nd  a  treasure.  This  is  not  mine,  for  I  only  Dar- 
ned for  the  land,  and  not  for  any  treasure  that 
jht  be  concealed  beneath  it :  and  yet  the  former 
ner  of  the  land  will  not  receive  it  The  defend- 
t  answered:  I  hope  I  have  a  conscience  as  well  as 
•  fellow-citizen.  I  sold  him  the  land  with  all  its 
itingent,  as  well  as  existing  advantages,  and  con- 
[uently  the  treasure  inclusively. 
Hie  Chief,  who  was  at  the  same  time  their  su- 
rate  judge,  recapitulated  their  words,  in  order  that 

>  parties  might  see  whether  or  no  he  understood 
tm  aright  Then  after  some  reflection  said :  Thou 
it  a  Son,  Friend,  I  believe?  Yes!  and  thou  (ad- 
Ming  the  other)  a  Daughter?    Yes  .'—Well  then, 

thy  Son  marry  thy  Daughter,  and  bestow  the 
•sure  on  the  young  couple  for  their  marriage  por- 
\.  Alexander  seemed  surprised  and  perplexed. 
ink  you  my  sentence  unjust  ?  the  Chief  asked  him 

>  no,  replied  Alexander,  but  it  astonishes  me.  And 
wr,  then  rejoined  the  Chief,  would  the  case  hove  been 
aded  in  your  country  ?— To  confess  the  truth,  said 
Bzmnder,  we  should  have  taken  both  parties  into 
tody  and  have  seized  the  treasure  for  the  king's 
k  For  the  king's  use !  exclaimed  the  Chief,  now 
bis  turn  astonished.  Docs  the  sun  shine  on  that 
intry? — O  yes!  Does  it  rain  there? — Assuredly, 
mderful !  but  are  there  tame  Animals  in  the  coun- 

that  live  on  the  grass  and  green  herbs  ?  Very 
ny,  and  of  many  kinds. — Ay,  that  must  be  the 
ise,  said  the  Chief:  for  the  sake  of  those  innocent 
iraals  the  All-gracious  Being  continues  to  let  the 
i  shine  and  the  rain  drop  down  on  your  country. 


niOBO  HATH  FOUND  A   VIRTUOUS  WIFE  HATH  A 
GEEATER  TREASURE  THAN  COSTLY  PEARLS. 

Such  a  treasure  had  the  celebrated  Teacher  Rabbi 
uk  found.  He  sat  during  the  whole  of  one  sab- 
h  day  in  the  public  school,  and  instructed  the  peo- 
During  his  absence  from  his  house  his  two  sons 
d,  both  of  them  of  uncommon  beauty  and  enlight- 
id  in  the  law.  His  wife  bore  them  to  her  bed- 
r,  kid  them  upon  the  marriage-bed,  and 
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spread  a  white  covering  over  their  bodies.  In  the 
evening  Rabbi  Meir  came  home.  Where  are  my  two 
sons  he  asked,  that  I  may  give  them  my  blessing  ? 
They  are  gone  to  the  school,  was  the  answer.  I  re- 
peatedly looked  round  the  school,  he  replied,  and  I 
did  not  see  them  there.  She  reached  to  him  a  gob- 
let, he  praised  the  Lord  at  the  going  out  of  the  Sab- 
bath, drank  and  again  aeked :  where  are  my  Sons  that 
they  too  may  drink  of  the  cup  of  blessing  ?  They  will 
not  be  for  off,  she  said,  and  placed  food  before  him 
that  he  might  eat  Ho  was  in  a  gladsome  and  genial 
mood,  and  when  he  had  said  grace  after  the  meal, 
she  thus  addressed  him.  Rabbi,  with  thy  permission 
I  would  fain  propose  to  thee  one  question.  Ask  it 
then,  my  love!  he  replied :  A  few  days  ago,  a  person 
entrusted  some  jewels  to  my  custody,  and  now  be 
demands  them  aguin :  should  1  give  them  back  again? 
This  is  a  question,  said  Rabbi  Meir,  which  my  wife 
should  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  ask.  What, 
wouldBt  thou  hesitate  or  be  reluctant  to  restore  to 
every  one  his  own? — No,  she  replied;  but  yet  I 
thought  it  best  not  to  restore  them  without  acquaint- 
ing thee  therewith.  She  then  led  him  to  their  cham- 
ber, and  stepping  to  the  bed,  took  the  white  covering 
from  the  dead  bodies. — Ah,  my  Sons,  my  Sons,  thus 
loudly  lamented  the  Father,  my  Sons,  the  light  of 
mine  Eyes  and  the  Light  of  my  Understanding,  I  was 
your  Father,  but  ye  were  my  Teachers  in  the  Law. 
The  mother  turned  away  and  wept  bitterly.  At 
length  she  took  her  husband  by  the  hand  and  said. 
Rabbi,  didst  thou  not  teach  me  that  we  must  not  be 
reluctant  to  restore  that  which  was  intrusted  to  our 
keeping  ?  See  the  Lord  gave,  the  Lord  has  taken 
away,  and  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord !  Blessed 
be  the  name  of  the  Lord !  echoed  Rabbi  Meir,  and 
blessed  be  his  name  for  thy  sake  too !  for  well  is  it 
written;  whoso  hath  found  a  virtuous  Wife  hath  a 
greater  Treasure  than  costly  Pearls;  She  openeth 
her  mouth  with  wisdom,  and  in  her  tongue  is  the  law 
of  kindness. 


CONVERSATION  OF  A   PHILOSOPHER  WITH  A  RABBI. 

Your  Cod  in  his  Book  calls  himself  a  jealous  God, 
who  can  endure  no  other  God  beside  himself,  and  on 
all  occasions  makes  manifest  his  abhorrence  of  idol- 
atry. How  comes  it  then  that  he  threatens  and  seems 
to  hate  the  worshippers  of  false  Gods  more  than  the 
Gods  themselves.  A  certain  king,  replied  the  Rabbi, 
hod  a  disobedient  Son.  Among  other  worthless 
tricks  of  various  kinds,  he  hnd  the  baseness  to  give 
his  Dogs  his  Father's  names  and  titles.  Should  the 
King  show  his  anger  on  the  Prince  or  the  Dogs  ? — 
Well  turned,  rejoined  tho  Philosopher:  but  if  your 
God  destroyed  the  objects  of  idolatry,  he  would  take 
away  the  temptation  to  it.  Yea,  retorted  the  Rabin, 
if  the  Fools  worshipped  such  things  only  as  were  of 
no  further  use  than  that  to  which  their  Folly  applied 
them,  if  tho  Idol  were  always  as  worthless  as  the 
Idolatry  is  contemptible.  But  they  worship  the  Sun, 
Moon,  the  Host  of  Heaven,  the  Rivera,  the  Sea,  Fire 
Air,  and  what  not?    Would  you  that  the  Creator, for 
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the  sake  of  these  Foots,  should  rain  his  own  Works, 
and  disturb  the  lews  appointed  to  Natal*  by  bii  own 
Wisdom?  If  a  man  steals  grain  and  towa  it,  ihonld 
the  aeed  not  ahoot  np  oat  of  the  earth,  bacanaa  it  waa 
stolen  t  O  no!  the  win  Creator  lets  Nature  ran  her 
own  course;  for  her  eonraa  is  hie  own  appointment. 
And  what  if  the  children  of  folly  aboae  it  to  evil? 
The  day  of  reckoning  it  not  ftr  oft  and  men  will 
then  learn  that  human  action  Ukewiaa  re-appear  in 
their  eonaaqoencea  by  a*  certain  a  law  aa  the  green 
blade  new  up  out  of  the  boned  oorn-ooed. 


INTRODUCTION.^ 


Deal  Zifrev  rt>  hnmmv  rev  cord  fvnw  £»,  m2  ts 
•aprs*  eWXtffWf,  6f«  seXscflef  pb  vdsvf  eyt«m$Je«» 
cTm*  rk»  apiAfe*  dvrsv,  ititrtn&rmv  H  wmf  etas* 
ituvw  t*>  <Uif*9  Jvoc*  ko2  «>*  pfr  iwm$tr*r*r  Jvw, 
1pm  61  ftAsfeayerarer*  sul  H  liuv  Mfmr  wa+Zc 
IXdgccai'  reV  Isvrie)  kmXAv  jry*******  t»>  darse 
esXapattsv.  M.  ANTON.  0t&.  a. 


aad  froso  the  oontsssplatiaa  ef 
sisebaraotsr,  than*  what  it  «u  to  lite  a  fifs  ia  harsMaj 
wkhaanue;  aadUutsesajfineaiaaddie^fcTof  deportsBeat, 

Vssefe  emnreri  the  Dtofoandeet  imnooi  at  the  varr  sibm 
mat  that  his  eoaepaar  waa  area  wieniai  thaa  all  the  flefr 
lary  ia  the  world.  Te  aha  I  ewa  likewise  that  1  k**e 
kaowa  a  sasa  at  oeea  tea  ax*  diapaaaooata,  and  tha  BMat 
sJeotionsle,  aad  who  of  all  ah  attreetioea  aat  tha  least 
vale*  oa  the  moltipUeity  ef  hia  Btaraiy  seqeiehloes. 

M.  ANTON.  £#•*/. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Friend. 
Sir, 

I  hope  yon  will  not  ascribe  to  presumption,  the 
liberty  I  take  in  addressing  you,  on  the  subject  of 
your  Work.  I  feel  deeply  interested  in  the  cause 
you  have  undertaken  to  support ;  and  my  object  in 
writing  this  letter  is  to  describe  to  you,  in  part  from 
my  own  feelings,  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  state  of 
many  minds,  which  may  derive  important  advantage 
from  your  instructions. 

I  speak,  sir,  of  those  who,  though  bred  np  under 
our  unfavorable  system  of  education,  have  yet  held 
at  times  some  intercourse  with  nature,  and  with  those 

*  With  this  introduction  commences  the  third  volume  of 
the  English  edition  of  The  Friend;  to  which  volume  the 
following  lines  are  prefixed  ai  a  motto : 

Now  for  the  writ  in*  of  thin  works, 
T,  who  am  a  lonesome  rlerke, 
Purposed  for  to  write  a  book 
After  the  world,  that  whilome  took 
Its  coarse  in  olde  days  lone  passed : 
But  for  men  savn,  it  is  now  lassed 
In  worscr  plijrht  than  it  was  tho, 
I  thought  mo  for  to  touch  also 
The  world  which  neweth  every  day— 
80,  as  I  run,  so  us  I  may. 
Albeit  I  sicknesf  have  and  pain. 
And  Ions  have  had,  yet  would  I  fain 
Do  my  mind'*  heat  and  brainess, 
Thit  in  some  p*rt,  so  as  1  guess. 
The  gentle  mind  may  be  advised. 

GOVVER,  Pr:  tithe  Cas/M*. 


great  minds  whom  works  have  bean  monUod  by  At 
spirit  of  nature:  who,  therefore,  whan  they  pans  hm* 
the  seclusion  and  constraint  of  early  study,  hfssj 
with  them  into  the  new  scene  of  tha  world,  moehsf 
tho  pure  sensibility  which  ia  the  aprn*  of  ell  that  ■ 
greatly  food  in  thought  and  action.  Tn  audi  foe 
season  of  that  entrance  into  the)  world  wasaaanaaf 
fearful  hnportance;  not  for  the  seduction  of  its  es» 
sions,  but  of  is  opinions.  Whatever  bo 
leciual  powers,  unless  extrooaxttnary 
in  their  lives,  hare  been  so  fovonhle  In  aha 
of  meditative  genius,  that  their  speculative  onaasns 
moat  spring  out  of  their  early  foelrnga,  naair  sanss 
are  still  at  the  mercy  of  fortune ;  they  have  no  in- 
ward impulse  steadily  to  propel  themt  ami  ssmt 
trust  to  the  chances  of  the  world  ftr  aguak.  And 
such  ia  our  present  moral  and  mtellectual 
these  chances  are  little  elea  than  ▼ariaiy  of  i 
There  will  be  a  thousand  ranees  conspiring  I 
plate  tha  work  of  a  fake  education,  and  by 
the  mind  on  every  aide  from  the  mfluMooasof  i 
feeling,  to  degrade  its  inborn  dipnty.gsnd  ftmlr/hnaf 
the  heart  itself  under  subjection  in  a  corruptees*** 
standing.    I  am  anxious  to  deacribn  in  von  what  I 


have  experienced  or  seen  of  thediepositione  and  M> 
iugs  that  will  aid  every  other  ranee  of  b*e*jsr,sns' 
tend  to  lay  the  mind  open  to  tha  injection  of  afl  aw* 
folsehoods  in  opinion  and  sentiment,  wfakneaaasms) 
the  degeneracy  of  the  age.  Thongh.it  weald  sat  sa 
difBcnlt  to  prove,  that  the  mind  of  die 
much  enervated  since  the  days  of  her 
brought  down  from  its  moral  dignity,  it  is  not  yet  si 
forlorn  of  all  good,— there  is  nothing  in  the  foot  of 
the  times  so  dark  and  saddening,  and  repulsive— m 
to  shock  the  first  feelings  of  a  generous  spirit,  sad 
drive  it  at  once  to  seek  refuge  in  the  elder  ages  of 
our  greatness.  There  yet  survives  so  much  of  tbt 
character  bred  up  through  long  years  of  liberty,  dan- 
ger,  and  glory,  that  even  what  this  age  produce) 
bears  traces  of  those  that  are  past,  and  it  still  yiekh 
enough  of  beautiful,  and  splendid,  and  bold,  to  capti- 
vate an  ardent  but  untutored  imagination.  And  it 
this  real  excellence  is  the  beginning  of  danger:  frit 
is  the  first  spring  of  that  excessive  admiration  of  tbt 
age  which  at  last  brings  down  to  its  own  level  a 
mind  born  above  it.  If  there  existed  only  the  gene- 
ral disposition  of  all  who  are  formed  with  a  high  ca- 
pacity for  good,  to  be  rather  credulous  of  excellent* 
than  suspiciously  and  severely  just,  the  error  wooM 
not  be  carried  far : — but  there  are  to  a  young  mind, 
in  this  country  and  at  this  time,  numerous  powerful 
causes  concurring  to  inflame  this  disposition,  till  lot 
excess  of  the  affection  above  the  worth  of  in  object, 
is  beyond  all  computation.  To  trace  these  canses  it 
will  be  necessary  to  follow  the  history  of  a  pore  tod 
noble  mind  from  the  first  moment  of  that  critical  p*> 
sage  from  seclusion  to  the  world,  which  changes  all 
the  circumstances  of  its  intellectual  existence,  shorn 
it  for  the  first  time  the  real  scene  of  living  men,  tod 
calls  up  the  new  feeling  of  numerous  relationi  s? 
which  it  is  to  be  connected  with  them. 

To  the  young  adventurer  in  life,  who  enters  nan 
hie  course  with  such  a  mind,  everything 
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'  delusion.  He  comes  with  a  spirit  whose  dearest 
lUngs)  and  highest  thoughts  have  sprung  up  under 
i  influences  of  nature.  He  transfers  to  the  reali- 
■  of  life  the  high  wild  fancies  of  visionary  boy- 
id  :  he  brings  with  him  into  the  world  the  passions 
exriilary  and  untamed  imagination,  and  hopes 
lich  he  has  learned  from  dreams.  Those  dreams 
been  of  the  great  and  wonderful,  and  lovely,  of 


splendor,  the  leaders  of  mankind  —  those  men  on 
whose  wisdom  are  hung  the  fortunes  of  nations— 
those  whose  genius  and  valor  wield  the  heroism  of  a 
people ; — or  those,  in  no  inferior  "  pride  of  place," 
whose  sway  is  over  the  mind  of  society,— chiefs  in 
the  realm  of  imagination, — interpreters  of  the  secrets 
of  nature, — rulers  of  human  opinion what  won- 
der, when  he  looks  on  all  this  living  scene,  that  bit 


which  in  these  has  yet  been  disclosed  to  him :  his  !  heart  should  burn  with  strong  affection,  that  he  should 
Mights  have  dwelt  among  the  wonders  of  nature,  feel  that  his  own  happiness  will  be  for  ever  interwo- 
Kmg  the  loftiest  spirits  of  men — heroes,  and  sages,  i  ven  with  the  interests  of  mankind  ? — Here  then  the 
d  saints  j— those  whose  deeds,  and  thoughts,  and  sanguine  hope  with  which  he  looks  on  life,  will  again 
were  high  above  ordinary  mortality,  have  .  be  blended  with  his  passionate  desire  of  excellence ; 
the  familiar  companions  of  his  soul.    To  love  '  and  he  will  still  be  impelled  to  single  out  some,  on 


d    to  admire  has  been  the  joy  of  his  existence.  I  whom  his  imagination  and  his  hopes  may  repose.  To 
9W9  and  admiration  are  the  pleasures  he  will  de-  ■  whatever  department  of  human  thought  or  action  his 


of  the  world.  For  these  he  has  searched  ]  mind  is  turned  with  interest,  either  by  the  sway  of 
fjerly  into  the  ages  that  are  gone  :  but  with  more  '  public  passion  or  by  its  own  impulse,  among  states- 
dent  and  peremptory  expectation  he  requires  them  ,  men,  and  warriors,  and  philosophers,  and  poets,  be 
'  that  in  which  his  own  lot  is  cost :  for  to  look  on  '■  will  distinguish  some  favored  names  on  which  he  may 
•  with  hopes  of  happiness  is  a  necessity  of  his  na- 1  satisfy  his  admiration.  And  there,  just  as  in  the  little 
iro,  and  to  him  there  is  no  happiness  but  such  as  is  circle  of  his  own  acquaintance,  seizing  eagerly  on 
Hounded  with  excellence.  I  every  merit  they  possess,  he  will  supply  more  from 

Bee  first  how  this  spirit  will  affect  his  judgment  of  ,  his  own  credulous  hope,  completing  real  with  ima- 
oral  character,  in  those  with  whom  chance  may  '  gined  excellence,  till  living  men,  with  all  their ira per- 
■meet  him  in  the  common  relations  of  life.  It  is  i  lections,  become  to  him  the  representatives  of  hit 
"  those  with  whom  he  is  to  live,  that  his  soul  first    perfect  ideal  creation  : — Till,  multiplying  his  objects 

of  reverence,  as  he  enlarges  his  prospect  of  life,  be 
will  have  surrounded  himself  with  idols  of  his  own 
r  excellence.    To  ask  from  all  and  to  ask  in  vain,    hands,  and  his  imagination  will  seem  to  discern  a 


this  food  of  her  desires.   From  their  con  ver- 
sion, their  looks,  their  actions,  their  lives,  she  asks 


ould  be  too  dismal  to  bear:  it  would  disturb  him 
o  deeply  with  doubt  and  perplexity  and  fear.  In 
as  hope,  and  in  the  revolting  of  his  thoughts  from 


glory  in  the  countenance  of  the  age,  which  is  but  the 
reflection  of  its  own  effulgence. 
He  will  possess,  therefore,  in  the  creative  power 


m  possibility  of  disappointment,  there  is  a  prepare- :  of  generous  hope,  a  preparation  for  illusory  and  ex- 
BO  for  self-delusion:  there  is  an  unconscious  deter-  aggeraied  admiration  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives : 
■nation  that  his  soul  shall  be  satisfied ;  an  obstinate  |  — and  hi*  prcwl imposition  will  meet  with  many  favor- 
ill  to  find  good  every  where.  And  thus  his  first  ing  circumstances,  when  he  has  grown  up  under  a 
udy  of  mankind  is  a  continued  effort  to  read  in  them    system  of  educntion  like  ours,  which  (as  perhaps  all 

•  expression  of  his  own  feelings.  He  catches  nt  education  must  that  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  dis- 
nery  uncertain  show  and  shadowy  resemblance  of  tinct  and  embodied  class,  who  therefore  bring  to  it 
bat  he  seek* ;  and  unsuspicious  in  innocence,  he  is  '  the  peculiar  and  hereditary  prejudices  of  their  order) 
tt  won  with  those  appearances  of  good  which  are  has  controlled  his  imagination  to  a  reverence  of 
fact  only  false  pretensions.  Rut  this  error  is  not  former  times,  with  an  unjust  contempt  of  his  own. — 
lied  far ;  for  there  is  a  sort  of  instinct  of  rectitude,  For  no  sooner  docs  he  break  loose  from  this  control, 
jch  like  the  pressure  of  a  talisman  given  to  baffle    and  begin  to  feel,  as  he  contemplates  the  world  for 

illusions  of  enchantment,  warns  a  pure  mind    himself,  how  much  there  is  surrounding  him  on  all 
liimt  hypocrisy.— There  is  another  delusion  more  '  sides,  that  gratifies  his  noblest  desires,  than  there 
•cult  to  resist  and  more  slowly  dissipated.    It  is .  springs  up  in  him  an  indignant  sense  of  injustice. 
en  he  finds,  as  he  often  will,  some  of  the  real  fea-    both  to  the  age  ami  to  his  own  mind :  and  he  is  im 
9m  of  excellence  in  the  purity  of  their  native  form,    polled  wannly  and  eagerly  to  give  loose  to  the  feel- 

•  then  his  rapid  imagination  will  gather  round  inga  that  have  been  held  in  bondage,  to  seek  out  and 
m  all  the  kindred  features  that  are  wanting  to  per- '  to  delight  in  finding  excellence  that  will  vindicate 
l  beauty ;  and  make  for  him,  where  he  could  not  the  insulted  world,  while  it  justifies  too,  his  resent- 
1.  the  moral  creature  of  his  expectation:  —  peo-  ment  of  his  own  undue  subjection,  and  exalts  the 
sar-  even  from  this  human  world,  his  little  circle    value  of  his  new-found  liberty. 

affection,  with  forms  as  fair  as  his  heart  desired  for  Add  to  this,  that  secluded  as  he  has  been  from 
love-  :  knowledge,  and,  in  the  imprisoning  circle  of  one  sys 

But  when,  from  the  eminence  of  lifo  which  he  has  '  tern  of  ideas,  cut  off  from  his  share  in  the  thoughts 
iched,  he  lifts  up  his  eyes,  and  sends  out  his  spirit    and  feelings  that  are  stirring  among  men,  he  finds 


rmnge  over  the  great  scene  that  is  opening  tiefore 
n  and  around  him, — the  whole  prospect  of  civilized 


himttelf.  at  the  first  stepw  of  his  liberty,  in  a  new  in- 
tellectual world.  Pasnions  and  powers  which  he  knew 
wide  and  so  magnificent : — when  ho  begins  '  not  of,  utnrt  up  in  his  soul.    The  human  mind,  which 
contemplate,  in  their  various  stations  of  power  or  ,  he  had  seen  but  under  one  aspect,  now  presents  to 
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objects  of  his  admiration  are  worthy,  is  he  yet  skilful  to 
distinguish  between  the  acquisitions  which  the  age  has 
made  for  itself,  and  that  large  proportion  of  its  wealth 
which  it  has  only  inherited ;  bat  in  his  delight  of  dis- 
covery and  growing  knowledge,  all  that  is  new  to  his 
own  mind  seems  to  him  new-born  to  the  world. — To 
himself  every  fresh  idea  appears  instruction:  every 
new  exertion,  acquisition  of  power:  he  seems  just 
called  to  the  consciousness  of  himselC  and  to  his  true 
place  in  the  intellectual  world;  and  gratitude  and 
reverence  towards  those  to  whom  he  owes  this  re- 
covery of  his  dignity,  tend  much  to  subject  him  to 
the  dominion  of  minds  that  were  not  formed  by  na- 
ture to  be  the  leaders  of  opinion. 

All  the  tumult  and  glow  of  thought  and  imagina- 
tion, which  seises  on  a  mind  of  power  in  such  a  scene, 
tends  irresistibly  to  bind  it  by  stronger  attachment  of 
love  and  admiration  to  its  own  age.  And  there  is 
one  among  the  new  emotions  which  belong  to  its  en- 
trance on  the  world— one — almost  the  noblest  of  all 
— in  which  this  exaltation  of  the  age  is  essentially 
mingled.  The  faith  in  the  perpetual  progression  of 
human  nature  towards  perfection,  gives  birth  to  such 
lofty  dreams,  as  secure  to  it  the  devout  assent  of  ima- 
gination; and  it  will  be  yet  more  grateful  to  a  heart 
just  opening  to  hope,  flushed  with  the  consciousness 
of  new  strength,  and  exulting  in  the  prospect  of  des- 
tined achievements.  There  is,  therefore,  almost  a 
compulsion  on  generous  and  enthusiastic  spirits,  as 
they  trust  that  the  future  shall  transcend  the  present, 
to  believe  that  the  present  transcends  the  past.  It  is 
only  on  an  undue  love  and  admiration  of  their  own 
age,  that  they  can  build  their  confidence  in  the  ame- 
lioration of  the  human  race.  Nor  is  this  fiuth, — which 
in  some  shape,  will  always  be  the  creed  of  virtue, — 
without  aoaarent  reason,  even  in  the  ermnAnn*  fhrm 


of  a  speculative  inquirer,  than  tl 
tkm  of  an  enthusiast;  the  wsl 
heart  of  a  disciple  1  interning  to  ti 
master. 

Here  then  is  the  power  of  deli 
round  the  first  steps  of  a  youth 
enchantment  over  the  world  in  < 
Hope  realizing  its  own  dreams  > 
and  ravished  with  sudden  sunshii 
ed  and  rejoicing  in  its  own  com 
asm  kindling  among  multiplying 
and  beauty ;  and  enamoured,  ah 
did  error:  and,  springing  from  s 
ture  of  life  and  hope,  and  joy, 
power  of  its  happiness,  transmui 
repugnant  to  it,  into  the  exceUei 
these  are  the  spells  that  cheat 
with  illusion.  It  is  under  thei 
young  man  of  ardent  spirit  givei 
erence,  and  seal,  to  prodacuoo* 
science,  to  opinions,  to  systems  c 
meters  distinguished  in  the  w< 
neath  his  own  original  dignity. 

Now  as  this  delusion  springi 
but  his  better  nature,  it  seems  as 
warning  to  him  from  within  of  1 
the  impassioned  joy  which  be 
the  works  of  Nature,  and  from 
sons,  and  which  would  startle  1 
unworthy  passion,  serves  only  f 
— for  those  deep  emotions,  pro 
heart  is  uncorrupted,  justify  to 
and  bis  mind  confiding  and  deli; 
to  the  guidance  of  its  own  blind 
His  chance,  therefore,  of  securi 
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<m  to  which  he  wo  born :  and  he  w  cast  off 
t  communion  of  exalted  minds,  to  live  and  to 
>-ith  the  age  to  which  he  has  aurrendered 

aids  under  these  circumstances  of  danger  are 
■«l  from  decay  and  overthrow,  it  can  seldom, 
=se  to  tiiemselves  that  they  owe  thoir  deliver- 
a  must  be  a  fortunate  chance  which  places 
«ler  the  influence  of  some  more  enlightened 
=>ra  which  they  may  first  gain  suspicion  and 
xls  wisdom.  There  is  a  philosophy,  which, 
them  by  the  light  of  their  best  emotions  to 
^iples  which  should  give  life  to  thought  and 
sgenius,  will  discover  to  them  in  clear  and 
evidence,  the  falsehood  of  the  errors  that 
tsled  them:  and  restore  them  to  themselves. 

■  philosophy  they  will  be  willing  to  hear  and 
understand ;  but  they  must  be  led  into  its 

ra  by  some  guiding  hand ;  for  they  want  the 
or  the  power  to  penetrate  of  themselves  the 

Tiperior  mind  should  assume  the  protection 

■  just  beginning  to  move  among  the  dangers 
described,  it  would  probably  be  found,  that 

•  springing  from  their  own  virtuous  activity, 
3t  the  only  difficulties  to  be  encountered. 
ler  suspicion  is  awakened,  the  subjection  to 
d  may  be  prolonged  and  deepened  by  many 
■sei  both  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  nature; 
ssjes  that  will  sometimes  shake  the  authority 
owledged  truth.  There  may  be  intellectual 
*e ;  an  indisposition  in  the  mind  to  the  effort 
aoing  the  ideas  it  actually  possesses,  and 
r  into  distinct  form  the  knowledge,  which  in 
tents  is  already  its  own:  —  there  may  be, 
the  heart  resists  the  sway  of  opinion,  mis- 
and  modest  self-mistrust,  in  him  who  sees, 
ie  trusts  his  heart,  he  must  slight  the  judg- 
•11  around  him  : — there  may  be  too  habitual 
to  authority,  consisting,  more  than  in  indo- 
diffidence,  in  a  conscious  helplessness,  and 
y  of  the  mind  to  maintain  itself  in  its  own 
fetnst  the  weight  of  general  opinion ;— and 
y  be  too  indiscriminate,  too  undisciplined  a 
?  with  others,  which  by  the  mere  infection 
g  will  subdue  the  reason. — There  must  be  a 

•  in  dejection  to  him  who  thinks,  with  sad-  { 
lift  faith  be  pure,  how  gross  ii  the  error  of  ! 
'it ode,  and  that  multitude  how  vast : — a  re- 

to  embrace  a  creed  that  excludes  so  many 

•  loves,  so  many  whom  his  youth  has  revered  : 
iculty  to  his  understanding  to  believe  that 
bora  he  knows  to  be,  in  much  that  is  good 
arable,  his  superiors,  can  be  beneath  him  in 
ich  is  the  most  important  of  all : — a  sympathy 
g  importunately  at  his  heart  to  descend  to  the 
hip  of  his  brothers,  and  to  take  their  fuith  and 
i  for  his  own. — How  often,  when  under  the 
ii  of  those  solemn  hours,  in  which  he  has  felt 
learer  insight  and  deeper  faith  his  sacred 
ie  labors  to  win  to  his  own  belief  those  whom 
i,  will  he  be  checked  by  their  indifference  or 
tighter!  and  will  ha  not  bear  back  to  his 


meditations  a  painful  and  disheartening 
gloomy  discontent  in  that  faith  which  takes  in  but  a 
portion  of  those  whom  he  wishes  to  include  in  all 
his  blessings  ?  Will  he  not  be  enfeebled  by  a  dis- 
traction of  inconsistent  desires,  when  he  feels  so 
strongly  that  the  faith  which  fills  his  heart,  the  cir- 
cle within  which  he  would  embrace  all  he  loves- 
would  repose  all  his  wishes  and  hopes,  and  enjoy* 
menfs,  is  yet  incommensurate  with  his  affections? 

Even  when  the  mind,  strong  in  reason  and  just 
feeling  united,  and  relying  on  its  strength,  has  attach- 
ed itself  to  Truth,  how  much  is  there  in  the  course 
and  accidents  of  life  that  is  for  ever  silently  at  work 
for  its  degradation.  There  are  pleasures  deemed 
harmless,  that  lay  asleep  the  recollections  of  inno- 
cence : — there  are  pursuits  held  honorable,  or  impos- 
ed by  duty,  that  oppress  the  moral  spirit ;— above  all 
there  is  that  perpetual  connection  with  ordinary 
minds  in  the  common  intercourse  of  society ; — that 
restless  activity  of  frivolous  conversation,  where  men 
of  all  characters  and  all  pursuits  mixing  together, 
nothing  may  be  talked  of  that  is  not  of  common  inte- 
rest to  all  —  nothing,  therefore,  but  those  obvious 
thoughts  and  feelings  that  float  over  the  surface  of 
things : — and  all  which  is  drawn  from  the  depth  of 
Nature,  all  which  impassioned  feeling  has  made  ori- 
ginal in  thought,  would  be  misplaced  and  obtrusive. 
The  talent  that  is  allowed  to  show  itself  is  that  which 
can  repay  admiration  by  furnishing  entertainment : — 
and  the  display  to  which  it  is  invited  is  that  which 
flatters  the  vulgar  pride  of  society,  by  abasing  what 
is  too  high  in  excellence  for  its  sympathy.  A  danger- 
ous seduction  to  talents  —  which  would  make  lan- 
guage— that  was  given  to  exalt  the  soul  by  the  fer- 
vid expression  of  its  pure  emotions — the  instrument 
of  its  degradation.  And  even  when  there  is,  as  in  the 
instance  I  have  supposed,  too  much  uprightness  to 
choose  so  dishonorable  a  triumph,  there  is  a  necessity 
of  manners,  by  which  every  one  must  be  controlled 
who  mixes  much  in  society,  not  to  offend  those  with 
whom  he  converses  by  his  superiority ;  and  whatever 
bo  the  native  spirit  of  a  mind,  it  is  evident  that  this 
perpetual  adaptation  of  itself  to  others — this  watch- 
fulness against  its  own  rising  feelings,  this  studied 
sympathy  with  mediocrity — must  pollute  and  impo- 
verish the  sources  of  its  strength. 

From  much  of  its  own  weakness,  and  from  all  the 
errors  of  its  misleading  activities,  may  generous  youth 
be  rescued  by  the  interposition  of  an  enlightened 
mind ;  and  in  some  degree  it  may  be  guarded  by  in- 
struction against  the  injuries  to  which  it  is  exposed  in 
the  world.  Hi*  lot  is  happy  who  owes  this  protec- 
tion to  friendship:  who  has  found  in  a  friend  the 
watchful  guardian  of  his  mind.  He  will  not  be  de- 
luded, having  that  light  to  guide :  he  will  not  slum- 
ber with  that  voice  to  inspire ;  he  will  not  be  de- 
sponding or  dejected,  with  that  bosom  to  lean  on. — 
But  how  many  must  there  be  whom  Heaven  has  left 
unprovided,  except  in  their  own  strength  ;  who  must 
maintain  themselves,  unassisted  and  solitary,  against 
their  own  infirmities  and  the  opposition  of  the  world ! 
For  such  there  may  be  yet  a  protector.  If  a  teacher 
should  stand  up  in  their  generation,  conspicuous 
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To  give  to  the  reason  and  eloquence  of  one  man, 
ths  complete  control  over  the  minda  of  others,  it  is 
necessary,  1  think,  that  he  should  be  bora  in  their 
own  times.  For  thus  whatever  false  opinion  of  pre- 
eminence is  attached  to  the  Age,  becomes  at  once  a 
title  of  reverence  to  him :  and  when  with  distinguish- 
ed powers  he  sets  himself  apart  from  the  Age,  and 
above  it  as  the  Teacher  of  high  but  ill-understood 
Truths,  he  will  appear  at  once  to  a  generous  imagi- 
nation, in  the  dignity  of  one  whoso  superior  mind 
outsteps  the  rapid  progress  of  society,  and  will  derive 
from  illusion  itself  the  power  to  disperse  illusions.  It 
is  probable  too,  that  he  who  labors  under  the  errors  I 
have  described,  might  feel  the  power  of  Truth  in  a 
writer  of  another  age,  yet  fail  in  applying  the  full 
fbfce  of  his  principles  to  his  own  times ;  but  when  he 
receives  them  from  a  living  Teacher,  there  is  no  room 
for  doubt  or  misapplication.  It  is  the  errors  of  his 
own  generation  that  are  denounced  ;  and  whatever 
authority  he  may  acknowledge  in  the  instructions  of 
his  Master,  strikes,  with  inevitable  force,  at  his  vene- 
ration for  the  opinions  and  characters  of  his  own 
times. — And  finally  there  will  be  gathered  round  a 
living  Teacher,  who  speaks  to  the  deeper  soul,  many 
feelings  of  human  love,  that  will  place  the  infirmities 
of  the  heart  peculiarly  under  his  control;  at  the 
tame  time  that  they  blend  with  and  animate  the  at- 
tachment to  his  cause.  So  that  there  will  flow  from 
him  something  of  the  peculiar  influence  of  a  friend : 
while  his  doctrines  will  be  embraced  and  asserted, 
and  vindicated  with  the  ardent  seal  of  a  disciple, 
such  as  can  scarcely  be  carried  back  to  distant  times, 
or  connected  with  voices  that  speak  only  from  the 
grave. 

I  have  done  what  I  proposed.  I  have  related  to 
you  as  I  have  had  opportunities  of  knowing  of  the 
difficulties  from  within  and  from  without,  which  may 
oppose  the  natural  development  of  true  feeling  and 
right  opinion,  in  a  mind  formed  with  some  capacity 


which  he  has  been  so  much  inn 
not  deny  himself  the  pleaaoxe  oi 
his  readers. — In  answer  to  hia  C 
scarcely  here  be  repeated,  that  < 
poses  of  his  work  ia  to  weigh,  h 
fully,  the  moral  worth  and  intei 
age  in  which  we  live ;  to  ascert 
loss;  to  determine  what  we  are 
ly,  and  what  we  are  compered 
and  thus,  and  by  every  other  me 
to  discover  what  may  be  hoped 
and  how  lamentable  are  the  ev 
how  far  there  is  cause  for  fe 
should  not  be  made  wholly  in 
Correspondent,  and  all  who  ar 
resembling  that  of  which  he  giv 
will  be  enabled  more  readily 
guish  false  from  legitimate  objjec 
thus  may  the  personal  errors  wl 
against,  be  more  effectually  pn 
by  the  development  of  general 
purpose,  than  by  instructions  »f 
himself  or  to  the  class  of  which 
tentative.  There  ia  a  life  and 
which  we  extract  from  truths  sc 
fit  of  all,  and  which  the  mind, 
has  appropriated  to  itself  a  life 
seldom  found  in  knowledge  com 
'  and  direct  precepts,  even  wbeu 
endeared  by  reverence  and  love 
Nevertheless,  though  1  trust 
which  my  Correspondent  has  d 
request,  will  in  coarse  of  time  flo 
labors,  in  a  manner  that  will  bes 
resist  the  inclination  to  connect, 
letter  a  few  remarks  of  direct  a| 
ject  of  it — remark*,  I  say.  for  to 
myself,  independent  of  tho  main 
his  complaint  and  request  both  i 
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The  laws  that  govern  the  growth  of  the  faculties,  and 
from  the  necessary  condition  of  the  great  body  of 
mankind.    Let  lis  throw  ourselves  back  to  the  age  of 
Klixabeth,  and  call  up  to  mind  the  heroes,  the  warri- 
ors, the  statesmen,  the  poets,  the  divines,  and  the 
moral  philosophers,  with  which  the  reign  of  the  vir- 
gin queen  was  illustrated.    Or  if  we  be  more  strongly 
attracted  by  the  moral  purity  and  greatness,  and  that 
sanctity  of  civil  and  religious  duty,  with  which  the 
tyranny  of  Charles  the  First  was  struggled  against,' 
let  us  cast  our  eyes,  in  the  hurry  of  admiration,  round 
that  circle  of  glorious  patriots — but  do  not  let  us  be 
persuaded,  that  each  of  these,  in  his  course  of  disci- 
pline, was  uniformly  helped  forward  by  those  with 
whom  he  associated,  or  by  those  whose  care  it  was 
to  direct  him.     Then  as  now,  existed  objects,  to 
which  the  wisest  attached  undue  importance ;  then, 
as  now,  judgment  was  misled  by  factions  and  parties 
— time  wasted  in  controversies  fruitless,  except  as  far 
as  they  quickened  the  faculties;  then  as  now,  minds 
were  venerated  or  idolized,  which  owed  their  influ- 
ence to  the  weakness  of  their  contemporaries  rather 
than  to  their  own  power.    Then,  though  great  ac- 
tions were  wrought,  and  great  works  in  literature 
and  science  produced,  yet  the  general  taste  was  ca- 
pricious, fantastical,  or  grovelling :  and  in  this  point  as 
in  all  others,  was  youth  subject  to  delusion,  frequent 
in  proportion  to  the  liveliness  of  the  sensibility,  and 
strong  as  the  strength  of  the  imagination.    Every  age 
hath  abounded  in  instances  of  parents,  kindred,  and 
friends,  who,  by  indirect  influence  of  example,  or  by 
positive  injunction  and  exhortation,  have  diverted  or 
discouraged  the  youth,  who,  in  the  simplicity  and 
purity  of  nature,  had  determined  to  follow  his  intel- 
lectual genius  through  good  and  through  evil,  and 
had  devoted  himself  to  knowledge,  to  the  practice 
of  virtue  and  the  preservation  of  integrity,  in  slight 
of  temporal  rewards.    Above  all,  have  not  the  com- 
mon duties  and  cares  of  common  life,  at  all  times  ex- 
posed men  to  injury,  from  causes  whose  action  is  the 
more  fatal  from  being  silent  and  unremitting,  and 
which,  wherever  it  was  not  jealously  watched  and 
steadily  opposed,  must  have  pressed  upon  and  con- 
sumed the  diviner  spirit. 

There  are  two  errors,  into  which  we  easily  slip 
when  thinking  of  past  times.  One  lies  in  forgetting 
m  the  excellence  of  what  remains,  the  large  over- 
balance of  worthlessness  that  has  been  swept  away. 
Ranging  over  the  wide  tracts  of  antiquity,  the  situa- 
tion of  the  mind  may  be  likened  to  that  of  a  travel- 
ler* in  some  unpeopled  part  of  America,  who  is  at- 
tracted to  the  burial-place  of  one  of  the  primitive  in- 
habitants. It  is  conspicuous  upon  an  eminence,  M  a 
mount  upon  a  mount .'"  He  digs  into  it,  and  finds 
that  it  contains  the  bones  of  a  man  of  mighty  stature  : 
and  he  is  tempted  to  give  way  to  a  belief,  that  as 
there  were  giants  in  those  days,  so  that  all  men  were 
giants.  But  a  second  and  wiser  thought  may  suggest 
to  him,  that  this  tomb  would  never  have  forced  itself 
upon  his  notice,  if  it  had  not  contained  a  body  that 
was  distinguished  from  others,  that  of  a  man  who  had 


•  Vide  Ashe's  Travels  in  America. 
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been  selected  as  a  chieftain  or  ruler  for  the  very  rea- 
son that  he  surpassed  the  rest  of  his  tribe  in  stature 
and  who  now  lies  thus  conspicuously  inhumed  upon 
the  mountain-top,  while  the  bones  of  his  followers  are 
laid  unobtrusively  together  in  their  burrows  upon  the 
plain  below.  The  second  habitual  error  is,  that  in 
this  comparison  of  ages  we  divide  time  merely  into 
past  and  present  and  place  these  into  the  balance  to 
be  weighed  against  each  other,  not  considering  mat 
the  present  is  in  our  estimation  not  more  than  a  peri- 
od of  thirty  years,  or  half  a  century  at  most,  and  that 
the  past  is  a  mighty  accumulation  of  many  such  pe- 
riods, perhaps  the  whole  of  recorded  time,  or  at  least 
the  whole  of  that  portion  of  it  in  which  our  own 
country  has  been  distinguished.  We  may  illustrate 
this  by  the  familiar  use  of  the  words  Ancient  and 
Modern,  when  applied  to  poetry — what  can  be  more 
inconsiderate  or  unjust  than  to  compare  a  few  exist- 
ing writers  with  the  whole  succession  of  their  pro- 
genitors ?  The  delusion,  from  the  moment  that  our 
thoughts  are  directed  to  it,  seems  too  gross  to  deserve 
mention;  yet  men  will  talk  for  hours  upon  poetry, 
balancing  against  each  other  the  words  Ancient  and 
Modern,  and  be  unconscious  that  they  have  fallen 
into  it. 

These  observations  are  not  made  as  implying  a  dis- 
sent from  the  belief  of  my  Correspondent,  that  the 
moral  spirit  and  intellectual  powers  of  this  country 
are  declining ;  but  to  guard  against  unqualified  admira- 
tion, even  in  cases  where  admiration  has  been  rightly 
fixed,  and  to  prevent  that  depression,  which  must  ne- 
cessarily follow,  where  the  notion  of  the  peculiar  nn- 
favorableness  of  the  present  times  to  dignity  of  mind, 
has  been  carried  too  far.  For  in  proportion  as  we 
imagine  obstacles  to  exist  out  of  ourselves  to  retard 
our  progress,  will,  in  fact,  our  progress  be  retarded. 
— Deeming  then,  that  in  all  ages  an  ardent  mind  will 
be  baffled  and  led  astray  in  the  manner  under  con- 
templation, though  in  various  degrees,  I  shall  at  pre- 
sent content  myself  with  a  few  practical  and  desul- 
tory comments  upon  some  of  those  general  causes,  to 
I  which  my  correspondent  justly  attributes  the  errors 
J  in  opinion,  and  the  lowering  or  deadening  of  senti- 
ment, to  which  ingenuous  and  aspiring  youth  is  ex- 
posed. And  first,  for  the  heart-cheering  belief  in  the 
perpetual  progress  of  the  species  towards  a  point  of 
unattainable  perfection.  If  the  present  age  do  indeed 
transcend  the  post  in  what  is  most  beneficial  and  ho- 
norable, he  that  perceives  this,  being  in  no  error,  has 
no  cause  for  complaint ;  but  if  it  be  not  so,  a  youth 
of  genius  might,  it  should  seem,  be  preserved  from 
any  wrong  influence  of  this  faith,  by  an  insight  into  a 
simple  truth,  namely,  that  it  is  not  necessary,  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  desires  of  our  nature,  or  to  reconcile  us 
to  the  economy  of  Providence,  that  there  should  be 
at  all  times  a  continuous  advance  in  what  is  of  high- 
est worth.  In  fact  it  is  not,  as  a  writer  of  the  present 
day  has  admirably  observed,  in  the  power  of  fiction, 
to  portray  in  words,  or  of  the  imagination  to  con- 
ceive in  spirit,  actions  or  characters  of  more  exalted 
virtue,  than  those  which  thousands  of  years  ago  have 
existed  upon  earth,  as  we  know  from  the  records  of 
authentic  history.    Such  is  the  inherent  dignity  of 
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human  nature,  that  than  belong  to  it  mbumitieo  of 
virtues  which  all  men  my  Attain,  and  wbich  no  man 
can  tnnaoaod:  and  though  this  be  not  true  in  an 
equal  degree,  of  intellectual  power,  jet  in  the  peiaoni 
of  Plato,  Demosthenes,  and  Homarlr-and  in  thoaa  of 
Shakspeere,  Milton,  and  Lord  Bacon,— were  en- 
ahrined  ae  much  of  the  divinity  of  intellect  at  the  in- 
habitants of  thia  planet  can  hope  will  ever  take  op 
its  abode  among  them.  Buttheqoeationiinotofthe 
power  or  worth  of  individual  minds,  but  of  the  gene- 
ral moral  or  intellectual  merits  of  an  age— or  a  peo- 
ple, or  of  the  human  race,  fie  it  so— let  us  allow 
and  believe  that  there  is  a  progress  in  the  species  to- 
wards unattainable  perfection,  or  whether  thia  be  so 
or  not,  that  it  is  a  necessity  of  a  good  and  greatly-gift- 
ed nature  to  believe  it— surely  it  does  not  follow,  that 
thia  progress  should  be  constant  in  those  virtues,  and 
intellectual  qualities,  and  in  those  departments  of 
knowledge,  which  in  themselves  absolutely  consid- 
ered are  of  most  value— things  independent  and  in 
their  degree  indispensable.  The  progress  of  the  epe- 
oies  neither  is  nor  can  be  like  that  of  a  Roman  road 
in  a  right  line.  It  may  be  more  justly  compared  to 
that  of  a  river,  which  both  in  its  smaller  reaches  and 
larger  turnings,  is  frequently  forced  back  towards  its 
fountains,  by  objects  which  cannot  otherwise  be  elu- 
ded or  overcome;  yet  vdth  an  accompsjiying  impulse 
that  will  ensure  its  advancement  hereafter,  it  is  either 
gaining  strength  every  hour,  or  conquering  in  secret 
some  difficulty,  by  a  labor  that  contributes  as  effectu- 
ally to  further  it  in  its  course,  as  when  it  moves  for- 
ward uninterrupted  in  a  line,  direct  as  that  of  the  Ro- 
man road  with  which  we  began  the  comparison. 

It  suffices  to  content  the  mind,  though  there  may 
be  an  apparent  stagnation,  or  a  retrograde  movement 
in  the  species,  that  something  is  doing  which  is  ne- 
cessary to  be  done,  and  the  effects  of  which,  will  in 
due  time  appear; — that  something  is  unremittingly 
gaining,  either  in  secret  preparation  or  in  open  and 
triumphant  progress.  But  in  fact  here,  as  every 
where,  we  are  deceived  by  creations  which  the  mind 
is  compelled  to  make  for  itself:  we  speak  of  the  spe- 
cies not  as  an  aggregate,  but  as  endued  with  the  form 
and  separate  life  of  an  individual  But  human  kind, 
what  is  it  else  than  myriads  of  rational  beings  in  va- 
rious degrees  obedient  to  their  Reason ;  some  torpid, 
some  aspiring ;  some  in  eager  chase  to  the  right  hand, 
some  to  the  left ;  these  wasting  down  their  moral  na- 
ture, and  these  feeding  it  for  immortality  ?  A  whole 
generation  may  appear  even  to  sleep,  or  may  be  ex- 
asperated with  rage — they  that  compose  it,  tearing 
each  other  to  pieces  with  more  than  brutal  fury.  It 
is  enough  for  complacency  and  hope,  that  scattered 
and  solitary  minds  are  always  laboring  somewhere  in 
the  service  of  truth  and  virtue ;  and  that  by  the  sleep 
of  the  multitude,  the  energy  of  the  multitude  may  be 
prepared ;  and  that  by  the  fury  of  the  people,  the 
chains  of  the  people  may  be  broken.  Happy  moment 
was  it  for  England  when  her  Chaucer,  who  has  right- 
ly been  called  the  moming  star  of  her  literature,  ap- 
peared above  the  horizon— when  her  Wickliff,  like 
the  sun,  M  shot  orient  beams"  through  the  night  of  Ro- 
superstition!— Yet  may  the  darkness  and  the 


datolating  hurricane 

die  ware  of  York  and  f  anraotr  r,  ba 

tarn  a  blessing,  with  which  the  land 

Hay  I  return  to  the  though  of  unless,  of 
molarion,  of  increasing  light,  or  of  any  other 
by  which  it  may  please  us  to  repneaat  the  improve- 
ment of  the  species  T   The  hundrad  years  that  fol- 
lowed the  usurpation  of  Henry  tJaa>  Fourth,  wart  a 
hurling-back  of  the  mind  of  tho  country,  a  rtflsnala 
uon,  an  extinction;  yet  inatitooona,  lews,  castes* 
and  habitt,  ware  than  broken  down,  which  would  est 
have  been  so  readily,  nor  perhaps  an  thoroaghly  ds- 
itrnjnd  \\j  ihn  gradnal  inflnnnm  nf  ini  leasing  latin 
ledge;  and  under  the  oppression  of  which*  if  tear 
had  continued  to  exist,  the  virtue)  and  anaallai  lad 
prowess  of  the  succeeding  century  coold  not  have  ap- 
peared at  all,  much  less  could  thoy  have  dsmdnjaif 
themselves  with  that  eager  haste,  and  with  mass  Be- 
neficent triumphs  which  will  to  tho  and  of  rant  at 
looked  back  upon  with  admiration  and  e^atkade. 

If  the  foregoing  obvious  distincriocwbaorjeedeadjr 
perceived,  and  steadily  kept  in  view,  I  da  net  aw 
why  a  belief  in  the  progress  of  huaaan  naion 
perfection,  should  dispose  a  youthful  mind, 
enthusiastic  to  an  undue  admiration  of  Ida  own  am, 
and  thus  tend  to  degrade  that  nund. 

But  let  mo  strike  at  once  at  the  root  of  the  sri 
complained  of  in  my  Cowaspondontfi 
tion  from  any  fatal  affects  of 
drances  which  opinion  may  throw  in  too  way  of 
pore  and  high-minded  youth,  can  only  ba  obonesa 
with  certainty  at  the  same  price  by  which  everyiaisf 
great  and  good  is  obtained,  namely,  steady  depend- 
ence upon  voluntary  and  self-originating  effort,  sod 
upon  the  practice  of  self-examination,  sincerely  sines' 
at  and  rigorously  enforced.  But  how  is  this  to  be 
expected  from  youth  ?  Is  it  not  to  demand  the  fruit 
when  the  blossom  is  barely  put  forth,  and  is  hoariy 
at  the  mercy  of  frosts  and  winds?  To  expect  from 
youth  these  virtues  and  habits,  in  that  degree  of  ex- 
cellence to  which  in  mature  years  they  may  be  car- 
ried, would  indeed  be  preposterous.  Yet  has  youtk 
many  helps  and  aptitudes,  for  the  discharge  of  tbess 
difficult  duties,  which  are  withdrawn  for  the  mat 
part  from  the  more  advanced  stages  of  life.  For 
youth  has  its  own  wealth  and  independence;  it  is 
rich  in  health  of  body  and  animal  spirits,  in  its  sensi- 
bility to  the  impressions  of  the  natural  universe,  in 
the  conscious  growth  of  knowledge,  in  lively  syaipa- 
thy  and  familiar  communion  with  the  generous  ac- 
tions recorded  in  history,  and  with  the  high  nssriom 
of  poetry ;  and,  above  all,  youth  is  rich  in  the  pos- 
session of  time,  and  the  accompanying  conscionsnea 
of  freedom  and  power.  The  young  man  feels  that 
he  stands  at  a  distance  from  the  season  when  ha 
harvest  is  to  be  reaped.— that  he  has  leisure  and  msy 
look  around — may  defer  both  the  choice  and  the  exe- 
cution of  his  purposes.  If  he  make  an  attempt  and 
shall  fail,  new  hopes  immediately  rush  in,  and  new 
promises.  Hence,  in  the  happy  confidence  of  ha 
feelings,  and  in  the  elasticity  of  his  spirit,  nekhsr 
worldly  ambition,  nor  the  love  of  praise,  nor  oread 
of  censure,  nor  the  necessity  of  worldly  numtcosooa 
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those  causes  which  tempt  or  compel  the 
ually  to  look  out  of  itself  for  support ;  net- 

nor  the  passions  of  envy,  fear,  hatred, 
y,  and  the  rankling  of  disappointed  hopes, 
in  after  life  give  birth  to,  and  regulate  the 
nen,  and  determine  their  opinions)  have 
reside  over  the  choice  of  the  young,  if  the 
be  not  naturally  bad,  or  the  circumstances 
een  in  an  uncommon  degree  unfavorable, 
mplation,  then,  of  this  disinterested  and 
lion  of  the  youthful  mind,  I  deem  it  in 
Is  peculiarly  capable  of  searching  into  it- 
'  profiting  by  a  few  simple  questions — such 
lat  follow.    Am  I  chiefly  gratified  by  the 

my  power  from  the  pleasure  of  intellec- 
ty,  and  from  the  knowledge  thereby  ac- 
n  other  words,  to  what  degree  do  I  value 
»  and  my  attainments  for  their  own  sakes  ? 
y  chiefly  prized  by  me  on  account  of  the 

which  they  confer,  or  the  superiority 
r  give  me  over  others  ?  Am  I  aware  that 
influence  and  a  general  acknowledgment 
re  no  necessary  adjuncts  of  a  successful 

to  study  and  meditation,  in  those  depert- 
nowledge  which  are  of  most  value  to  man- 

a  recompense  of  honors  and  emoluments 

0  be  expected — in  fact,  that  there  is  little 
nexion  between  them  ?    Have  I  perceived 

and,  perceiving  it,  does  the  countenance 
ihy  continue  to  appear  as  bright  and  beau- 
eyes  ? — Has  no  haze  bedimmed  it  ?  has  no 
ed  over  and  hidden  from  me  that  look 
i  before  so  encouraging  ?  Knowing  that  it 
,  and  feeling  that  it  is  my  inclination,  to 
a  social  being  with  my  fellow  men ;  pre- 
to  submit  cheerfully  to  the  necessity  that 
bly  exist  of  relinquishing,  for  tho  purpose 
a  livelihood,  the  greatest  portion  of  my 
iployments  where  I  shall  have  little  or  no 
i  or  when  I  am  to  act ;  have  I,  at  this  mo* 
n  I  stand  as  if  were  upon  the  threshold  of 
orld,  a  clear  intuition  of  that  pre-eminence 
irirtne  and  truth  (involving  in  this  latter 
sanctities  of  religion)  sit  enthroned  above 
nations  and  dignities  which,  in  various  de- 
altation,  rule  over  the  desires  of  men  I — Do 
if  their  solemn  mandates  shall  be  forgol- 
*egarded,  or  denied  the  obedience  due  to 

1  opposed  to  others,  1  shall  not  only  have 

0  good  purpose,  but  that  I  shall  havesacri- 
nrth-right  as  a  rational  being ;  and  that 
r  acquisition  will  be  a  bane  and  disgrace  to 
i  is  not  spoken  with  reference  to  such  pa- 
present  themselves  to  the  youthful  imagi- 
ne shape  of  crimes,  acts  by  which  the  con- 
violated  ,'  such  a  thought,  I  know,  would 

1  from  at  once,  not  without  indignation; 
•  in  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  fable  of  Prodi- 
renting  the  choice  of  Hercules — Here  is 
d,  a  female  figure  approaching  at  the  head 
>f  willing  or  giddy  followers :— her  air  and 
t  are  at  once  careless,  remiss,  self-satisfied, 
ty :— and  there  is  Intellectual  P&owess. 
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with  a  pale  cheek  and  serene  brow,  leading  in  chains 
Truth,  her  beautiful  and  modest  captive.  The  one 
makes  her  salutation  with  a  discourse  of  ease,  plea- 
sure, freedom,  and  domestic  tranquillity ;  or,  if  she 
invite  to  labor,  it  is  labor  in  the  busy  and  beaten 
track,  with  assurance  of  the  complacent  regards  of 
parents,  friends,  and  of  those  with  whom  we  associ- 
ate. The  promise  also  may  be  upon  her  lip  of  the 
huzzas  of  the  multitude,  of  the  smile  of  kings,  and 
the  munificent  rewards  of  senates.  The  other  doe* 
not  venture  to  hold  forth  any  of  these  allurements 
she  does  not  conceal  from  him  whom  she  addresses 
the  impediments,  the  disappointments,  the  ignorance 
and  prejudice  which  her  follower  will  have  to  en- 
counter, if  devoted  when  duty  calls,  to  active  life ; 
and  if  to  contemplative,  she  lays  nakedly  before  him, 
a  scheme  of  solitary  and  unremitting  labor,  a  life  of 
entire  neglect  perhaps,  or  assuredly  a  life  exposed  to 
scorn,  insult,  persecution,  and  hatred;  but  cheered 
by  encouragement  from  a  grateful  few,  by  applaud 
ing  conscience,  and  by  a  prophetic  anticipation,  pel 
haps,  of  fame— a  late,  though  lasting  consequence 
Of  these  two,  each  in  this  manner  soliciting  you  to 
become  her  adherent,  you  doubt  not  which  to  prefer, 
— but  oh !  the  thought  of  moment  is  not  preference, 
but  the  degree  of  preference ;  the  passionate  and  pure 
choice,  the  inward  sense  of  absolute  and  unchange- 
able devotion. 

I  spoke  of  a  few  simple  questions — the  question 
involved  in  this  deliberation  is  simple;  but  at  the 
same  time  it  is  high  and  awful :  and  I  would  gladly 
know  whether  an  answer  can  be  returned  satisfac- 
tory to  the  mind. — We  will  for  a  moment  suppose 
that  it  cannot ;  that  there  is  a  startling  and  a  hesita- 
tion.— Are  we  then  to  despond  ?  to  retire  from  all 
contest  7  and  to  reconcile  ourselves  at  once  to  cares 
without  a  generous  hope,  and  to  efforts  in  which 
there  is  no  more  moral  life  than  that  which  is  found 
in  the  business  and  labors  of  the  unfavored  and  un- 
aspiring many?  No —  but  if  the  inquiry  have  not 
been  on  just  grounds  satisfactorily  answered,  we  may 
refer  confidently  our  youth  to  that  nature  of  which  he 
deems  himself  nn  enthusiastic  follower,  and  one  who 
wishes  to  continue  no  less  faithful  and  enthusiastic.— 
We  would  tell  him  that  there  are  paths  which  he 
has  not  trodden;  recesses  which  he  has  not  pene- 
trated, that  there  is  a  beauty  which  he  has  not  seen, 
a  pathos  which  he  has  not  felt — a  sublimity  to  which 
he  hath  not  been  raised.  If  he  have  trembled  be- 
cause there  has  occasionally  taken  place  in  him  m 
lapse  of  which  he  is  conscious;  if  he  foresee  open 
or  secret  attacks,  which  he  has  had  intimations  that 
he  will  neither  be  strong  enough  to  resist,  nor  watch- 
ful enough  to  elude,  let  him  not  hastily  ascribe  this 
weakness,  this  deficiency,  and  the  painful  apprehen- 
sions accompanying  them,  in  any  degree  to  the  virtues 
or  noble  qualities  with  which  youth  by  nature  is  fur- 
nished ;  but  let  him  first  be  assured,  before  he  looks 
about  for  the  means  of  attaining  the  insight,  the  dis- 
criminating powers,  and  the  confirmed  wisdom  of 
manhood,  that  his  soul  has  more  to  demand  of  the 
appropriate  excellencies  of  youth,  than  youth  has  yet 
supplied  to  it  i— that  the  evil  under  which  he  labura 
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•■  not  m  superabumlance  of  the  Instincts  and  the  ani- 
■atinfl  spirit  of  that  age,  but  a  felling  short,  or  a 
failure. — But  what  ean  he  gain  from  ihk  admonition? 
he  cannot  recall  pest  time;  he  cannot  begin  his 
journey  afresh;  he  cannot  untwist  the  links  by  which, 
In  no  undelightful  harmony,  images  and  sentiments 
are  wedded  in  his  mind.  Granted  that  the  sacred 
Ught  of  childhood  is  and  most  be  lor  him  no  more 
than  a  remembrance.  He  may,  notwithstanding,  be 
remanded  to  nature;  and  with  trust-worthy  hopes; 
feuded  less  npon  Ins  sentient  than  upon  his  intellec- 
tual being— to  nature,  as  leading  on  insensibly  to  the 
'society  of  reason ;  but  to  reason  and  will,  as  leading 
back  to  the  wisdom  of  nature.  A  re-onion,  m  this 
order  accomplished,  will  bring  reformation  and  a 
•timely  support;  and  the  two  powers  of  reason  and 
nature,  thus  reciprocally  teacher  and  taught,  may 
advance  together  in  a  track  to  which  there  is  no 


We  have  been  discoursing  (by  implication  at  least) 
of  infancy,  childhood,  boyhood,  and  youth,  of  plea- 
tares  lying  upon  the  unfolding  intellect  plenteously 
-m  morning  dew  drops— of  knowledge  inhaled  insen- 
sibly like  the  fragrance  of  dispositions  stealing  into 
the  spirit  like  music  from  unknown  quarters— of  im- 
ages uncalled  for  and  rising  up  like  exhalations— of 
hopes  plucked  like  beautiful  wild  flowers  from  the 
ruined  tombs  that  border  the  highways  of  antiquity, 
'to  make  a  garland  for  a  Bring  forehead : — in  a  word, 
we  hare  been  treating  of  nature  as  a  teacher  of 
truth  through  joy  and  through  gladness,  and  as  a 
creatress  of  the  faculties  by  a  process  of  smoothness 
and  delight  We  have  made  no  mention  of  fear, 
shame,  sorrow,  nor  of  ungovernable  and  vexing 
thoughts;  because,  although  these  have  been  and 
have  done  mighty  service,  they  are  overlooked  in 
that  stage  of  life  when  youth  is  passing  info  manhood 
—overlooked,  or  forgotten.  We  now  apply  for  suc- 
cor which  we  need,  to  m  faculty  that  works  afler  a 
different  course :  that  faculty  is  Reason :  she  gives 
more  spontaneously,  but  she  seeks  for  more ;  she 
works  by  thought,  through  feeling ;  yet  in  thoughts 
she  begins  and  ends. 

A  familiar  incident  may  elucidate  this  contrast  in 
the  operations  of  nature,  may  render  plain  the  man- 
ner in  which  a  process  of  intellectual  improvements, 
the  reverse  of  that  which  nature  pursues,  is  by  reason 
introduced :  There  never  perhaps  existed  a  school- 
boy who,  having  when  he  retired  to  rest,  carelessly 
blown  out  his  candle,  and  having  chanced  to  notice, 
as  he  lay  upon  his  bed  in  the  ensuing  darkness,  the 
sullen  light  which  had  survived  the  extinguished 
flame,  did  not,  at  some  time  or  other,  watch  that 
light  as  if  his  mind  were  bound  to  it  by  a  spell.  It 
fades  ana  revives — gathers  to  a  point — seem*  as  if  it 
would  go  out  in  a  moment — again  recovers  its 
strength,  nay  becomes  brighter  than  before :  it  con- 
tinues to  shine  with  on  endurance,  which  in  its  ap- 
parent weakness  is  a  mystery — it  protracts  its  exist- 
ence so  long,  clinging  to  the  power  which  supports 
it,  that  the  observer,  who  had  laid  down  in  his  bed 
so  easy-minded,  becomes  sad  and  melancholy:  his 
lies  are  touched— it  is  to  him  an  intimation 


and  an  Image  of  departing  human  Baa—me  nVoafJk 
comes  nearer  to  him — it  ■  the  Liseof  a  veneres 
parent,  of  a  beloved  brother  or  afeter.orof  an  aged 
domestic;  who  are  gone  to  the  grave,  or  whose  a 
tiny  it  soon  may  be  thus  to  linger,  than  to  hang  upss 
the  last  point  of  mortal  existence,  thus  finally  to  de- 
part and  be  seen  no  more.    This  ■  netan  tiaialat 
seriously  and  sweetly  throngh  the  ■Tti'rni    mill 
ing  the  heart,  and,  through  that  instinct  oftondcrnm 
developing  the  understanding. — In  thai  instance  ike 
object  of  solicitodeis  the  bodily  life  of  another.  I* 
us  accompany  this  same  boy  to  tlsat  period  hetweia 
youth  and  manhood,  when  a  aobatade  may  Is 
awakened  for  the  moral  life  of  himaelC— Are  tarn 
any  powers  by  which,  beginning  with  a  sense  of  is- 
ward  decay  that  affects  not  however  the  natural  life, 
he  could  call  to  mind  the  same  image  and  base;  ever 
it  with  an  equal  interest  as  a  visible  type  of  knows 
perishing  spirit  t—  Oh!  rarely,  if  the  being  of  a* 
individual  be  under  hk  own  care— if  it  bean  fir* 
care— if  duty  begin  from  the  point  of  s^eoonfshW- 
ness  to  our  conscience,  and  through  that,  to  God  sal 
human  nature ; — if  without  audi  primary  sen*  of 
duty,  all  secondary  care  of  teacher,  of  friend,  or  pa- 
rent, must  be  baseless  and  fruitless;  i£  lastly,  ae 
motions  of  the  soul  transcend  in  worth  those  of  at 
animal  functions,  nay  give  to  them  their  sole  valoe; 
then  truly  are  there  such  powers :  and  the  isssgsof 
the  dying  taper  may  be  recalled  and  conteantkird, 
though  with  no  sadness  in  the  nerves,  no  dsmaion 
to  tears,  no  unconquerable  sighs,  yet  with  a  awat- 
choly  in  the  soul,  a  sinking  inward  into  ounekei 
from  thought  to  thought,  a  steady  remonstrance,  and 
a  high  resolve. — Let  then  the  youth  go  back,  at  oc- 
casion will  permit,  to  nature  and  to  solitude,  thus 
admonished  by  reason,  and  relying  upon  this  newly 
acquired  support.    A  world  of  fresh  sensations  will 
gradually  open  upon  him  as  his  mind  puts  off  its  in- 
firmities, and  as  instead  of  being  propelled  reiilesly 
towards  others  in  admiration,  or  too  hasty  love,  he 
makes  it  his  prime  business  to  understand  hitraett 
New  sensations,  I  affirm,  will  be  opened  out— purr, 
and  sanctioned  by  that  reason  which  is  their  origins! 
author ;  and  precious  feelings  of  disinterested,  that  t» 
self-disregarding  joy  and  love  may  be  regenerated 
and  restored  : — and,  in  this  sense,  he  may  be  said  to 
measure  back  the  track  of  life  he  has  trod. 

In  such  disposition  of  mind  let  the  youth  return  to 
the  visible  universe :  and  to  conversation  with  an- 
cient books ;  and  to  those,  if  such  there  be,  which  to 
the  present  day  breathe  the  ancient  spirit ;  and  let 
him  feed  upon  that  beauty  which  unfolds  itself,  m* 
to  his  eye  as  it  sees  carelessly  the  things  which  can- 
not powinly  go  unseen,  and  are  remembered  or  »< 
as  accident  shall  decide,  but  to  the  thinking  mind; 
which  searches, discovers,  and  treasures  up,— infenng 
by  meditation  into  the  objects  with  which  it  omvewf 
an  intellectual  life;  whereby  they  remain  planted  in 
the  memory,  now,  and  for  ever.  Hitherto  the  vouih. 
I  suppose,  has  been  content  for  the  most  part  to  look 
at  his  own  mind,  afler  the  manner  in  which  he  rsnr*» 
along  the  stars  in  the  firmament  with  naked  unssJeJ 
sight :  let  him  now  apply  the  telescope  of  art— to  cU 
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invisible  stars  oat  of  their  hiding  places ;  and  let 
endeavor  to  look  through  the  system  of  his  be- 
:"  fng,  with  the  organ  of  reason ;  summoned  to  pene- 
trate, as  far  as  it  has  power,  in  discovery  of  the 

-  impelling  forces  and  the  governing  laws. 

These  expectations  are  not  immoderate :  they  de- 

'  Bland  nothing  more  than  the  perception  of  a  few 

:  plain  truths ;  namely,  that  knowledge  efficacious  for 

the  production  of  virtue  is  the  ultimate  end  of  all 

"  •flbrt,  the  solo  dispenser  of  complacency  and  repose. 

A  perception  also  is  implied  of  the  inherent  superior* 

:  by  of  contemplation  to  action.    The  Friend  does  not 

in  this  contradict  his  own  words,  where  he  has  said 

heretofore,  that  "  doubtless  it  is  nobler  to  act  than  to 

think."    In  those  words,  it  was  his  purpose  to  censure 

that  barren  contemplation,  which  rests  satisfied  with 

:  iftself in  cases  where  the  thoughts  are  of  such  quality 

that  they  may  be.  and  ought  to  be  im bodied  in  action. 

But  he  speaks  now  of  the  general  superiority  of 

-  thought  to  action : — as  proceeding  and  governing  all 
.  action  that  moves  to  salutary  purposes ;  and,  secondly, 

as  leading  to  elevation,  the  absolute  possession  of  the 
individual  mind,  and  to  a  consistency  or  harmony  of 
the  being  within  itself,  which  no  outward  agency  ran 
■  reach  to  disturb  or  to  impair: — and  lastly,  as  pro- 
ducing works  of  pure  science ;  or  of  the  combined 
faculties  of  imagination,  feeling,  and  reason ; — works 
which,  both  from  their  independence  in  their  origin 
npon  accident,  their  nature,  their  duration,  and  the 
wide  spread  of  their  influence,  are  entitled  rightly  to 
take  place  of  the  noblest  and  most  beneficent  deeds 
of  heroes,  statesmen,  legislators,  or  warriors. 

Yet.  beginning  from  the  perception  of  this  estab- 
lished superiority,  we  do  not  suppose  that  the  youth, 
whom  we  wish  to  guide  and  encourage,  is  to  be  in- 
sensible to  those  influences  of  wealth,  or  rank,  or  sta- 
tion, by  which  the  bulk  of  mankind  arc  swayed.    Our 
eyes  have  not  been  fixed  upon  virtue  which  lies  apart 
from  human  nature,  or  transcends  it.    In  flirt  there 
is  no  such  virtue.    We  neither  suppose  nor  wish  him 
to  undervalue  or  slight  these  distinctions  as  modes  of 
power,  things  that  may  enable  him  to  be  more  useful 
to  his  contemporaries ;  nor  as  gratifications  thnt  may 
confer  dignity  upon  his  living  person ;  and,  through 
him.  upon  those  who  love  him ;  nor  as  they  may  con- 
nect his  name,  through  a  family  to  be  founded  by  his  [ 
euccess,  in  a  closer  chain  of  gratitude  with  some  por- ' 
lion  of  posterity,  who  shall  speak  of  him,  as  among 
their  ancestry,  with  a  more  tender  interest  than  the  : 
mere  general  bond  of  patriotism  or  humanity  would  ' 
eupply.    We  suppose  no  indifference  to,  much  1cm  a 
contempt  of,  these  rewards;  but  let  them  have  their  , 
due  place;  let  it  be  ascertained,  when  the  soul  is  ( 
searched  into,  that  they  are  only  on  auxiliary  motive 
to  exertion,  never  the  principal  or  originating  force. 
If  this  be  too  much  to  expect  from  a  youth  who,  I 
take  for  granted,  possesses  no  ordinary  endowments, 
and  whom  circumstances  with  respect  to  the  more 
dangerous  passions  have  favored,  then,  indeed,  must 
the  noble  spirit  of  the  country  be  wasted  away :  then  '< 
would  our  institutions  be  deplorable;  and  the  educa- 
tion prevalent  among  us  utterly  vile  and  debasing. 
But  my  Correspondent,  who  drew  forth  these  , 
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thoughts,  has  said  rightly,  that  the  character  of  the  age 
may  not  without  injustice  be  thus  branded :  he  will 
not  deny  that,  without  speaking  of  other  countries, 
,  there  is  in  these  islands,  in  the  departments  of  natural 
:  philosophy,  of  mechanic  ingenuity,  in  the  general 
'  activities  of  the  country,  and  in  the  particular  excel- 
lence of  individual  minds,  in  high  stations  civil  or 
military,  enough  to  excite  admiration  and  love  in  the 
1  sober-minded,  and  more  than  enough  to  intoxicate 
1  the  youthful  and  inexperienced.    I  will  compare, 
then,  an  aspiring  youth,  leaving  the  schools  in  which 
he  has  been  disciplined,  and  preparing  to  bear  a  part 
in  the  concerns  of  the  world,  I  will  compare  him  in 
this  season  of  eager  admiration,  to  a  newly-invested 
knight  appearing  with  his  blank  unsignalized  shield, 
!  upon  some  day  of  solemn  tournament,  at  the  Court 
of  the  Fairy-queen,  as  that  sovereignty  was  conceived 
to  exist  by  the  moral  and  imaginative  genius  of  our 
divine  Spenser.    He  does  not  himself  immediately 
enter  the  lists  as  a  combatant,  but  he  looks  round  him 
with  a  beating  heart :  dazzled  by  the  gorgeous  pa- 
geantry, the  banners,  the  impresses,  the  ladies  of 
overcoming  beauty,  the  persons  of  the  knights — now 
first  seen  by  him,  the  fame  of  whose  actions  is  car- 
ried by  the  traveller,  like  merchandise,  through  the 
world  ;  and  resounded  upon  the  harp  of  the  minstrel. 
— But  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  make  this  comparison. 
If  a  youth  were  to  begin  his  career  in  such  an  as- 
semblage, with  such  examples  to  guide  and  to  ani- 
mate, it  will  bo  pleaded,  there  should  be  no  cause 
for  apprehension :  he  could  not  falter,  he  could  not  be 
misled.    But  ours  is,  notwithstanding  its  manifold 
excellencies,  a  degenerate  age :  and  recreant  knights 
are  among  us  far  outnumbering  the  true.    A  false 
(jloriana  in  these  days  imposes  worthless  sen-ices, 
which  they  who  perform  them,  in  their  blindness, 
know  not  to  be  xuch ;  and  which  are  recompensed  by 
rewards  as  worthless — yet  engerly  grasped  at,  as  if 
they  were  the  immortal  guerdon  of  virtue. 

I  have  in  this  declaration  insensibly  overstepped 
the  limits  which  1  had  determined  not  At  p»tss;  let  me 
be  forgiven:  for  it  is  hone  which  hath  curried  mo 
forward.  In  such  a  mixed  assemblage  as  our  age 
presents,  with  its  genuine  merit  and  its  large  over- 
balance of  alloy,  I  may  boldly  ask  into  what  errors, 
either  with  respect  to  person  or  thing,  could  a  young 
man  fill,  who  had  sincerely  entered  upon  the  counte 
of  moral  discipline  which  has  been  recommended, 
and  to  which  the  condition  of  youth,  it  has  been 
proved,  is  favorable  ?  His  opinions  could  nowhere 
deceive  hirn  beyond  the  point  to  which,  after  a  sea- 
son, ho  would  find  that  it  was  salutary  for  him  to 
have  been  deceived.  For,  as  that  man  cannot  set  a 
right  value  upon  health  who  has  never  known  sick- 
new,  nor  feel  the  blessing  of  ease  who  has  been 
through  his  life  a  stranger  to  pain,  so  can  there  be  no 
confirmed  and  passionate  love  of  truth  for  him  who 
has  not  experienced  the  hollow  net*  of  error. — Range 
against  each  other  as  advocates,  opporc  as  combat- 
ants, two  several  intellects,  each  strenuously  assert- 
ing doctrines  which  he  sincerely  believes ;  but  the 
one  contending  for  the  worth  and  beauty  of  that  gar- 
ment which  the  other  has  outgrown  and  cast  away 
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Mark  the  superiority,  the  mm,  the  dignity,  en  the 
aide  of  the  mora  advanced  mind,  bow  he  overlook* 
hie  subject,  eommande  it  from  centre  to  circumfer- 
ence, and  bath  the  aune  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
tenets  which  hie  adversary,  with  impetuous  zeal  but 
in  confusion  also,  and  thrown  off  his  guard  at  every 
turn  of  the  argument,  is  laboring  to  maintain !  If  it 
be  a  question  of  the  fine  arts  (poetry  for  instance)  the 
riper  mind  not  only  sees  that  his  opponent  is  deceived ; 
but.  what  is  of  far  more  importance,  sees  hmo  be  is 
deceived.  The  imagination  stands  before  him  with 
all  he  imperfections  laid  open;  as  duped  by  shows, 
enslaved  by  words,  corrupted  by  mistaken  delicacy 
and  false  refinement*— ee  not  having  even  attended 
with  care  to  the  reports  of  the  senses,  and  therefore 
deficient  grossly  in  the  rudiments  of  her  own  power. 
He  has  noted  how,  as  a  supposed  necessary  condition, 
the  understanding  sleeps  in  order  that  the  fancy  may 
dream.  Studied  in  the  history  of  society  and  versed 
in  the  secret  laws  of  thought,  be  can  pass  regularly 
through  all  the  gradations,  can  pierce  infallibly  all 
the  windings,  which  false  taste  through  ages  has  pur* 
mad — fiom  the  very  time  when  first,  through  inex- 
perience, heedlessness,  or  affectation,  she  took  her 
departure  from  the  aide  of  Truth,  her  original  pa- 
rent  Can  a  disputant  thus  accoutred  be  with- 
stood?—to  whom,  further,  9Y9ty  movement  in  the 
thoughts  of  his  antagonist  is  revealed  by  the  light  of 
his  own  experience ;  who,  therefore,  sympathises  with 
weakness  gently,  and  wins  his  way  by  forbearance; 
and  hath,  when  needful,  an  irresistible  power  of 
onsets— arising  from  gratitude  to  the  truth  which  he 
vindicates,  not  merely  as  a  positive  good  for  man- 
kind, but  as  his  own  especial  rescue  and  redemption. 

I  might  here  conclude :  but  my  Correspondent  to- 
wards the  close  of  his  letter,  has  written  so  feelingly 
upon  the  advantages  to  be  derived,  in  his  estimation, 
from  a  living  instructor,  that  I  must  not  leave  this 
part  of  the  subject  without  a  word  of  direct  notice.  The 
Fbjend  cited,  some  time  ago,  a  passage  from  the  prose 
works  of  Milton,  eloquently  describing  the  manner 
in  which  good  and  evil  grow  up  together  in  the  field 
of  the  world  almost  inseparably;  and  insisting,  conse- 
quently, upon  the  knowledge  and  survey  of  vice  as 
necessary  to  the  constituting  of  human  virtue,  and 
the  scanning  of  error  to  the  confirmation  of  Truth. 

If  this  be  so,  and  I  have  been  reasoning  to  the  same 
effect  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  the  fact,  and  the 
thoughts  which  it  may  suggest,  will,  if  rightly  applied, 
tend  to  moderate  an  anxiety  for  the  guidance  of  a 
more  experienced  or  superior  mind.  The  advantage, 
where  it  is  possessed,  is  far  from  being  an  absolute 
good :  nay,  such  a  preceptor,  ever  at  hand,  might 
prove  an  oppression  not  to  be  thrown  off,  and  a  fetal 
hinderance.  Grant  that  in  the  general  tenor  of  his 
intercourse  with  his  pupil  he  is  forbearing  and  cir- 
cumspect, inasmuch  as  he  is  rich  in  that  knowledge 
(above  all  other  necessary  for  a  teacher)  which  can- 
not exist  without  a  liveliness  of  moroory,  preserving 
for  him  an  unbroken  image  of  the  winding,  excursive, 
and  often  retrograde  course,  along  which  his  own  in- 
tellect has  passed.  Grant  that,  furnished  with  these 
distinct  remembrances,  he  wishes  that  the  mind  of 


his  pupil  should  be  free  to  luxnrmea  hi  Ifco  enjoy 
meats,  loves,  and  admire tinne  appropviatai  to  its  asm, 
thatbeMnotmhastotok^wb^h«kiMrsnwiUmds« 
time  die  of  itself;  or  be  transmuted,  and  pat  on  ans» 
bier  form  and  higher  faculties 
ble.  In  a  word,  that  the  teacher  is 
ually  by  the  wisdom  of  patience  waiting  with  pise- 
sure.  Yet  perceiving  how  much  the)  eastward  help 
ofartcanfecUitatetheptogreseofiiBJui%aeBssyW 
betrayed  into  many  unnecessary  or  potmtipus  m*> 
takes  where  he  deems  hie  mteHejaoce  si  en  sated  by 
substantial  experience.  And  in  spite  of  all  ms  ela- 
tion, remarks  may  drop  inaanslblj  fiom  him  whim 
may  wither  in  the  mind  of  his  papa  a  generous  syav 
pathy,  destroy  a  sentiment  of  approbation  er  dkhke, 
not  merely  innocent  hat  salutary;  and  for  the  exps- 
rionced  disciple  how  many  pleasures  may  thus  be  eat 
oft  what  joy,  what  admiration  and  what  love!  whus 
in  their  stead  are  introduced  into  the  ingeejoous  ssias 
misgivings,  a  mistrust  of  its  own  evidence,  disposi- 
tions to  affect  to  feel  wb^retlierecsm  be  no  resi  feel- 
ing, indecisive  judgments,  a  superstructure  of  opin- 
ions that  has  no  base  to  support  it,  and  words,  uttered 
by  rote  with  the  impertinence  of  a  parrot  or  a  sjock- 
ing-bird,  yet  which  may  not  be  listened  to  with  the 
same  indifference,  as  they  cannot  be  beard  witbost 
some  feeling  of  moral  dswpprobatioo. 

These  results,  I  contend,  whatever  may  be  tbehes- 
efit  to  be  derived  fiom  such  an  enlightened  Teacher, 
are  in  their  degree  inevitable.  And  by  this  proem 
humility  end  docile  dispositions  may  exist  towards  tbs 
Master,  endued  as  he  is  with  the  power  which  per- 
sonal presence  confers;  but  at  the  same  time  they 
will  be  liable  to  overstep  their  due  bound*,  and  to 
degenerate  into  passiveness  and  prostration  of  mind. 
This  towards  him !  while,  with  respect  to  other  liv- 
ing men,  nay  even  to  the  mighty  spirits  of  past  timet, 
there  may  be  associated  with  such  weakness  a  want 
of  modesty  and  humility.  Insensibly  may  steal  in 
presumption  and  a  habit  of  sitting  in  judgment  in 
cases  where  no  sentiment  ought  to  have  existed  but 
diffidence  or  veneration.  Such  virtues  are  the  sacred 
attributes  of  Youth ;  its  appropriate  calling  is  not  to 
distinguish  in  the  fear  of  being  deceived  or  degraded, 
not  to  analyse  with  scrupulous  minuteness,  but  to  so- 
cumulate  in  genial  confidence ;  its  instinct,  its  safety, 
its  benefit,  its  glory,  is  to  love,  to  admire,  to  feel,  and 
to  labor.  Nature  has  irrevocably  decreed,  that  our 
prime  dependence  in  all  stages  of  life  after  Infancy 
and  Childhood  have  been  passed  through  (nor  do  I 
know  that  this  latter  ought  to  be  excepted)  must  bs 
upon  our  own  minds;  and  that  the  way  to  knowledge 
shall  be  long,  difficult,  winding,  and  oftentimes  re- 
turning upon  itself. 

What  has  been  said  is  a  mere  sketch ;  and  that  only 
of  a  part  of  the  interesting  country  into  which  we 
have  been  led :  but  my  Correspondent  will  be  sbls 
to  enter  the  paths  that  have  been  pointed  out  Should 
bo  do  this  and  advance  steadily  for  a  while,  he  need 
not  fear  any  deviations  from  the  truth  which  will  bs 
finally  injurious  to  him.  He  will  not  long  have  his 
,  admiration  fixed  upon  unworthy  objects ;  he  will  Dei- 
j  ther  be  clogged  nor  drawn  aside  by  the  love  of  friends 
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betraying  his  undemanding  through  his 
;  he  will  neither  be  bowed  down  by  con- 
arrangements  of  manners  producing  too  of* 
•  bfeleM  decency :  nor  will  the  rock  of  his  spirit 
•way  in  the  endless  beating  of  the  waves  of 
neither  will  that  portion  of  his  own  time, 
he  must  surrender  to  labors  by  which  his  live- 
is  to  be  earned  or  his  social  duties  performed, 
rtSjr— pinfitable  to  himself  indirectly,  while  it  is  di- 
oeeful  to  others :  for  that  time  has  been  prima- 
through  an  art  of  obedience  to  a  mo- 
CBt|.  law  established  by  himself,  and  therefore  he 
uMtas  then  also  along  the  orbit  of  perfect  liberty. 
m  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  advice  requested 
relate  to  the  government  of  the  more  dan- 
or  to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
and  wrong  as  acknowledged  by  the  universal 
aJMKMikce  of  mankind.  I  may  therefore  assure  my 
[imhfnl  Correspondent,  if  he  will  endeavor  to  look 
cJap  himself  in  the  manner  in  which  I  have  exhorted 


him  to  do,  that  in  him  the  wish  will  be  realized,  to 
him  in  due  time  the  prayer  granted,  which  was  ot- 
tered by  that  living  Teacher  of  whom  he  speak*  with 
gratitude  as  a  benefactor,  when,  in  his  character  of  a 
philosophical  Poet,  having  thought  of  Morality  as  im- 
plying in  its  essence  voluntary  obedience,  and  pro- 
ducing the  effect  of  order,  he  transfers  in  the  trans- 
port of  imagination,  the  law  of  moral  to  physical  na- 
tures, and  having  contemplated,  through  the  medium 
of  that  order,  all  modes  of  existence  as  subservient  to 
one  spirit,  concludes  his  address  to  the  power  of  Duty 
in  the  following  words : 

To  humbler  functions,  awful  Power ! 
1  call  thee :  I  myself  commend 
Unto  thy  guidance  from  this  hour ; 
Ob,  let  my  weakness  have  an  end ! 
Give  unto  me,  made  lowly  wise. 
The  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  ; 
The  confidence  of  reason  five! 
And  in  the  light  of  Truth  thy  Bondman  let  wu  liaet 

W.  %V. 


^ 


fffte  tfvtturt. 


SECTION    THE    SECOND. 


ON  THE  GROUNDS  OF  MORALS  AND  RELIGION, 


AND   THE 


OF  THE  MIND  REQUISITE  FOR  A  TRUE  UNDERSTANDING  OF  THE  SAME 


I  know,  ths  seeming  snil  self-pleajing  wisdom  of  our  times  consists  much  in  cavilling  and  unjustly  carping  at  all  things 
tjsje  tight,  sad  that  there  are  many  who  earnestly  hunt  after  the  publicke  fame  of  Learning  and  Judgment  by  this 
sad  despicable  path,  which,  notwithstanding,  they  tread  with  as  much  confidence  as  folly :  for  that,  often- 
watea  they  vainly  and  unjustly  brand  with  opprobrie,  outlives  their  fate,  and  flourished!  when  it  is  forgot  that  ever 
eaeb,  as  the*,  had  Being .  —  Dedication  to  Lord  Herbert  of  Ambrose  Party  '»  Work*  fry  Thomas  Johnson,  fas 
TV— staff ,  1634. 


ESSAY    I. 


set  leak  ap  with  reverence  to  the  advanced 
of  the  naturalists  and  moralists  in  highest  repute 
as  :  and  wish  they  bad  been  heightened  by  a  more 
principle,  which  had  crowned  all  their  various  sciences 
the  principal  science,  and  in  their  brave  strayings  after 
troth  eefpt  ibesa  te  better  fortune  than  only  to  meet  with 
hem  handmaids,  and  kept  them  from  the  fate  of  Ulysses, 
visa  wandering  through  the  shades  met  all  the  ghosts,  yet 

act  see  the  qoeeo. J.  H.  (JOHN  HALL  1)  Aw 

to  the  Pariiemmt  of  England  concerning  the  Ad- 
it 


Td  preceding  section  had  for  its  express  object  the 
tjrifjfiipifT  of  oar  doty  as  citizen*,  or  morality  as  ap- 
anltd  to  politic*.    According  to  his  scheme  there  re- 


mained for  the  Friend  first,  to  treat  of  the  principles 
of  morality  generally,  and  then  on  those  of  religion. 
But  since  the  commencement  of  this  edition,  the 
question  has  repeatedly  arisen  in  my  mind,  whether 
morality  can  be  said  to  have  any  principle  distinguish- 
able  from  religion,  or  religion  any  substance  divisible 
from  morality  T  Or  should  I  attempt  to  distinguish 
them  by  their  objects,  so  that  morality  were  the  reli- 
gion which  we  owe  to  things  and  persons  of  this  life, 
and  religion  our  morality  toward  God  and  the  perma- 
nent concerns  of  our  own  souls,  and  those  of  our  bits 
thren :  yet  it  would  be  evident,  that  the  latter  must 
involve  the  former,  while  any  pretence  to  the  former 
without  the  latter  would  be  as  bold  a  mockery  as,  if 
having  withheld  an  estate  from  the  rightful  owner, 
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we  should  seek  to  appease  our  conaciencc  by  the 
plea,  that  we  had  not  foiled  to  bestow  alms  on  hkn 
in  his  beggary.  It  wh  never  my  purpose,  and  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  the  want  of  tho  age,  to  bring  toge- 
ther the  ralei  and  inducements  of  worldly  prudence. 
But  to  subsutnte  these  for  the  lawt  of  reason  and  eot> 
ecietice,  or  even  to  confound  them  under  one  name, 
is  a  prejudice,  amy  rather  a  profanation,  which  I  be- 
came more  and  more  reinctant  to  flatter  by  even  an 
appearance  of  —any  though  it  were  only  in  a  point 
of  form  and  technical  arrangement. 

At  a  time,  when  my  thoughts  were  thus  employed, 
I  met  with  a  volume  of  old  tracts,  published  during 
the  interval  from  the  captivity  of  Charles  the  First  to 
the  restoration  of  his  son.  Since  my  earliest  manhood 
it  had  been  among  my  fondest  regrets,  that  a  more 
direct  and  frequent  reference  had  not  been  made  by 
oar  historians  to  the  books,  pamphlets,  and  flying 
sheets  of  that  momentous  period,  daring  which  all 
the  possible  forms  of  troth  and  error  (the  latter  being 
themselves  for  the  greater  part  caricatures  of  troth) 
babbled  op  on  the  surface  of  the  public  mind,  as  in 
the  ferment  of  a  chaos.  It  would  be  difficult  to  con- 
ceive a  notion  or  a  fancy,  in  politics,  ethics,  theology, 
or  even  in  physios  and  physiology,  which  had  not  been 
anticipated  by  the  men  of  that  age:  in  this  as  in  most 
other  respects  sharply  contrasted  with  the  products 
of  the  French  revolution,  which  was  scarcely  more 
characterised  by  its  sanguinary  and  sensual  abomina- 
tions than  (to  borrow  the  words  of  an  eminent  living 
poet)  by 

A  dreary  want  at  once  of  books  sad  man. 

The  parliament's  army  was  not  wholly  composed  of 
mere  fanatics.  There  was  no  mean  proportion  of  en- 
thusiasts :  and  that  enthusiasm  must  have  been  of  no 
ordinary  grandeur,  which  could  draw  from  a  common 
soldier,  in  an  address  to  his  comrades,  such  a  dissua- 
sive from  acting  in  "  the  cruel  spirit  of  fear !"  such 
words  and  such  sentiments,  as  are  contained  in  the 
following  extract  which  I  would  fain  rescue  from 
oblivion,*  both  for  the  honor  of  our  fore-fathers,  and 
in  proof  of  the  intense  difference  between  the  repub- 
licans of  that  period,  and  the  democrats,  or  rather  de- 
magogues, of  the  present.  "I  judge  it  ten  times 
more  honorable  for  a  single  person,  in  witnessing  a 
truth  to  oppose  the  world  in  its  power,  wisdom  and 
authority,  this  standing  its  full  strength,  and  he  singly 
and  nakedly,  than  fighting  many  battles  by  force  of 
arms,  and  gaining  them  all.  I  have  no  life  but  truth : 
and  if  truth  be  advanced  by  my  suffering,  then  my 
life  also.  If  truth  live,  I  live :  if  justice  live,  I  live: 
and  these  cannot  die,  but  by  any  roan's  suffering  for 
them  are  enlarged,  enthroned.  Death  cannot  hurt 
me.  I  sport  with  him,  am  above  his  reach.  I  live 
an  immortal  life.  What  we  have  within,  that  only 
can  we  see  without    I  cannot  tee  death ;  and  he  that 

*  The  more  so  became  every  year  coraromca  iU  quota. 
The  lale  Sir  Wilfred  Lawson's  predecessor,  from  some 
pique  or  other,  left  a  larre  and  unique  collection,  of  ihe 
pamphlet*  published  from  the  commencement  of  the  Parlia- 
ment war  to  the  restoration,  to  his  butler,  and  it  supplied  the 
chandlers'  and  drag  fists'  shops  of  Penrith  and  Kendal  for 
aoany  years. 


bolhisotlusfrsetanassave.  Ho  torn  the  i 
that,  rbe  phantom  of  which  ho  rwtwrMeft  sari 
eth  to  himsslf  to  flea  from.  Thus,  yosj  see  thai  the 
king  hath  a  will  to  redeem  hk  prison*  km  Yooseo 
it  by  means  of  the  last  after  noww  hi 
hearts.  For  my  part  I  condemn  hia  nnlewin] 
after  iL  I  mnrtomn  his  foJiehood  and 
therein.  Bat  if  he  should  not  oodea  vor  the 
of  the  iDtagunsas  to  the  renin,  and  to  dignity  of  in 
kings,  he  were  fake  to  bis  trust,  folaa  to  the  nsmjany 
of  God  that  ha  is  intrusted  with.  Tto  desire  of  n> 
covering  his  loss  is  jtsrtiflable.  Yea,  I  should  con- 
demn hkn  an  anbelieving  and  pussJsaa*ssws*,if  he 
shook!  not  hope  for  it.  But  bore  hi  bat  sneeryawJ 
yours  too  at  present,  that  ye  ore  unbciictlug  and  so- 
siUanhnous,  and  are,  both  alike,  puvssung  things  of 
hops  in  the  spirit  of  star.  That  yoa  eondeass  an> 
pe^ltsjnent  for  acknowledging  the  ksngfa  power  ss  for 
as  to  seek  to  hkn  by  a  treaty;  while  by  taking  sark 
pains  against  him  yoa  nmnifest  your  ownbotssf  ant 
he  hath  a  great  power— which  is  a  wonder,  mat  a 
prince  despoiled  of  all  his  authority,  naked,  a  pneav 
or,  destitute  of  ail  friends  and  helps,  wholly  at  ne 
disposal  of  others,  tied  and  bound  too  with  all  obfem* 
tuna  that  a  parliament  can  imagine  to  held  sin. 
should  yet  be  such  a  terror  to  you,  and  night  yoa  km 
such  a  large  isjssJonatrance,and  each  periloas  proceed- 
ings to  save  yourselves  from  bun.  Esther  then  ■ 
some  strange  power  in  him.  or  yon  are  ioflcf  fov 
that  are  so  affected  with  a  shadow. 

Bat  m  yoa  give  testimony  to  hia  power,  so  yet 
take  a  course  to  advance  it;  for  there  ia  nothing  net 
hath  any  spark  of  God  in  it,  but  the  more  it  is  sup- 
pressed, the  more  it  rises.  If  you  did  indeed  believe, 
that  the  original  of  power  were  in  the  people,  yoa 
would  believe  likewise  that  the  concessions  extorted 
from  the  king  would  rest  with  you,  as  doubtless,  sort 
of  them  as  in  righteousness  ought  to  have  been  given, 
would  do;  but  that  your  violent  courses  disturb  the 
natural  order  of  things,  on  which  they  still  tend  to 
their  centre :  and  so  far  from  being  the  way  to  secure 
what  we  have  got,  they  are  the  way  to  lose  then, 
and  (for  a  time  at  least)  to  set  up  princes  in  a  higher 
form  than  ever.  For  all  things  by  force  compelled 
from  their  nature  will  fly  back  with  the  greater  ear- 
nestness on  the  removal  of  that  force :  end  this,  in 
the  present  case,  must  soon  weary  itself  out.  and 
hath  no  less  an  enemy  in  its  own  satiety  than  in  the 
disappointment  of  the  people. 

Again :  you  speak  of  the  king's  reputation— and 
do  not  consider  that  the  more  you  crush  him,u> 
sweeter  the  fragrance  that  comes  from  him.  While 
he  suffers,  the  spirit  of  God  and  glory  rests  upon  hue. 
There  is  a  glory  and  a  freshness  sparkling  in  him  by 
suffering,  an  excellency  that  was  hidden,  end  which 
you  have  drawn  out  And  naturally  men  are  ready 
to  pity  sufferers.  When  nothing  will  gain  me,  amV- 
tion  will.  I  confess  his  sufferings  make  me  a  royalist, 
who  never  cared  for  him.  He  that  doth  and  ess 
suffer  shall  have  my  heart :  you  had  it  while  yes 
suffered.  But  now  your  severe  punishment  of  bin 
for  his  abuses  in  government,  and  your  own  usurpa- 
tions, will  not  only  win  the  hearts  of  the  peopis  a> 
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*%•  oppressed  suffering  king,  but  provoke  them  to 
>iqg»  against  you,  as  having  robbed  them  of  the  inter- 
hat  which  they  hod  in  his  royally.  For  the  king  is  in 
«ae)  people,  and  the  people  in  the  king.  The  king'B 
rrting  m  not  solitary,  but  at  he  in  in  union  with  his 
maopie,  who  are  his  strength  in  which  he  lives ;  and 
fr.jM  people's  being  is  not  naked,  but  an  interest  in  the 
:r.'PNtne*s  and  wimlom  of  the  king  who  is  their  honor 
U'ftteh  Jives  in  them.  And  though  you  will  diHJoin 
-ijtMreelves  from  kings,  God  will  not,  neither  will  I. 
ii*od  ia  King  of  kings,  kings'  and  princes'  God,  as 
t  atll  a  people's,  theirs  as  well  as  ours,  and  theirs 
Aitjajnently  (as  the  speech  enforces,  God  of  Israel,  that 
v»4  Israel's  God  above  all  other  nations :  and  so  king 
?t4  kings,)  by  a  near  and  especial  kindred  and  com- 
ttsjjnion.  Kingliuess  agrees  with  all  Christians,  who 
'r-tfi  indeed  Christians.  For  they  are  themselves  of  a 
,.9jwl  nature,  made  kings  with  Christ,  and  cannot  but 
:-*  friends  to  it,  being  of  kin  to  it :  and  if  there  were 
*sj  kings  to  honor,  they  would  want  one  of  the  ap- 
ttinted  objects  to  bestow  that  fulness  of  honor  which 
■  m  their  breasts.  A  virtue  would  lie  unemployed 
rithin  them,  and  in  prison,  pining  and  restless  from 
ass  want  of  its  outward  correlative.  It  is  a  bastard 
tfigion,  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  majesty  and  the 
of  the  most  splendid  monarch.  Such  spi- 
•trangers  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
ither  they  know  not  the  glory  in  which  God  lives : 
r  they  are  of  narrow  minds  that  are  corrupt  them- 
lives,  and  not  able  to  bear  greatness,  and  so  think 
uat  God  will  not,  or  cannot  qualify  men  for  such 
igh  places  with  correspondent  and  proportionable 
jwer  and  goodness.  Is  it  not  enough  to  have  re- 
tovexl  the  malignant  bodies  which  eclipsed  the  royal 
in.  e\nd  mixed  their  bad  influences  with  his  ?  And 
rould  you  extinguish  the  sun  itself  to  secure  your* 
live*  ?  O  this  is  the  tpirit  of  bandage  to  fear,  and 
at  of  love  and  a  sound  mind.  To  assume  the  office 
nd  the  name  of  champions  for  Ihc  common  interest, 
nil  of  Christ's  soldiers,  and  yet  to  act  for  self  safety, 
i  a©  poor  and  mean  a  thing  that  it  must  produce  most 
ile>  and  absurd  actions,  the  scorn  of  tin-  old  pagans, 
nit  for  Christians  who  in  all  things  are  to  love  their 
smighbor  as  themselves,  and  God  obo\e  Iwth,  it  it*  of 
11  affections  the  un  worthiest.  Let  me  be  a  fool  and 
newt,  if  so  I  may  show  you,  while  it  is  yet  time,  n 
itlle  of  that  rest  and  security  which  I  nnd  those  of 
lie  same  spirit  enjoy,  and  which  you  have  turned 
•oar  back*  upon;  self,  like  a  hunched  thin?,  wan- 
lering  in  strange  ways.  First,  then,  I  fear  no  party, 
tr  interest,  for  I  love  all,  I  am  reconciled  to  all,  and 
herein  I  find  all  reconciled  to  me.  1  have  enmity  to 
but  the  son  of  perdition.  It  is  enmity  be  pot* 
urity :  and  while  men  live  in  the  flesh,  and  in 
enmity  to  any  party,  or  interest,  in  u  private,  divided, 
and  self  good,  there  will  be.  there  cannot  but  be, 
perpetual  wars:  except  that  one  particular  should 
quite  ruin  all  other  parts  and  live  alone,  which  the 
universal  must  not,  will  not  suffer.  For  to  admit  a 
pert  to  devour  and  absorb  the  other*,  were  to  destroy 
the  whole,  which  is  God's  presence  therein;  and 
aach  a  mind  in  any  part  doth  not  only  tight  with 
another  part,  but  against  the  whole.  Every  faction 
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of  men,  therefore,  striving  to  make  themselves  abso- 
lute, and  to  owe  their  safety  to  their  strength,  and 
not  to  their  sympathy,  do  directly  war  against  God 
who  is  love,  peace,  and  a  general  good,  gives  being 
to  all  and  cherishes  all.  and,  therefore,  can  have  nei- 
ther peace  or  security.  But  we  being  enlarged  into 
the  largeness  of  God,  and  comprehending  all  things 
in  our  bosoms  by  the  divine  spirit,  are  at  rest  with 
all,  and  delight  in  all ;  for  we  know  nothing  but  what 
is,  in  its  essence,  in  our  own  hearts.  Kings,  nobles, 
are  much  beloved  of  us,  because  they  are  in  us,  of 
us,  one  w  ilh  us,  we  as  Christians  being  kings  and 
lords  by  the  anointing  of  God." 

But  such  sentiments,  it  will  be  said,  are  the  flights 
of  Speculative  Minds.  Be  it  so !  Yet  to  soar  m 
nobler  than  to  creep.  We  attach,  likewise,  some 
value  to  a  thing  on  tho  mere  score  of  its  rarity ;  and 
Speculative  Minds,  alas!  have  been  rare,  though  not 
equally  rare,  in  all  ages  and  countries  of  civilized 
man.  With  us  the  very  word  seems  to  have  abdi- 
cated its  legitimate  sense.  Instead  of  designating  a 
mind  so  constituted  and  disciplined  as  to  find  in  ita 
own  wants  and  inwtincls  an  interest  in  truths  for  their 
truth's  bake,  it  is  now  used  to  signify  a  practical 
schemer,  ono  who  ventures  beyond  the  bounds  of 
experience  in  tho  formation  and  adoption  of  new 
ways  and  means  for  tho  attainment  of  wealth,  or 
power.  To  pos£e*s  the  end  in  the  means,  as  it  is 
essential  to  morality  in  the  moral  world,  and  the  con- 
tra-d is ti notion  of  goodness  from  mere  prudence,  so  ia 
it,  in  tho  intellectual  world,  the  moral  constituent  of 
genius,  and  that  by  which  true  genius  is  contra-dis- 
tinguished from  mere  talent.  {See  Ute  postscript  at  the 
end  of  this  essay.) 

The  man  of  talent,  who  is,  if  not  exclusively,  yet 
chiefly  and  character^  tieally  a  man  of  talent,  seeks 
and  values  the  means  wholly  in  relation  to  some  ob- 
ject not  therein  contained.  His  means  may  be  pe- 
culiar; but  his  ends  are  conventional,  and  common 
to  the  ma.«s  of  mankind.  Alas !  in  both  cases  alike, 
in  that  of  genius,  as  well  as  in  that  of  talent,  it  too 
oflen  happens,  that  this  diversity  in  the  "  morale"  of 
their  se\cral  intellects,  extends  to  the  feelings  and 
impulses  properly  und  directly  moral,  to  their  dispo- 
nitions,  habits,  and  maxims  of  conduct.  It  character- 
izes not  the  intellect  alone,  but  the  whole  man. 
The  one  substitutes  prudence  for  virtue,  It  polity  in 
act  and  demeanor,  for  warmth  and  purity  of  heart: 
and  too  frequently  becomes  jealous,  envious,  a  covet* 
er  of  other  men's  good  gifts,  and  a  detractor  from 
their  merits,  open  or  secretly,  as  his  fears  or  his  pas- 
sions chance  to  preponderate.* 


*  According  to  the  principle*  of  Ppurxheim'i  Craninfcnpjr 
(u  fu'hcmv,  the  indicative  or  gnomonic  purl  a  of  which  have  a 

'  utronfriT  r upport  in  fact*  than  the  theory  in  rou*un  «»r  ruin  moo 
pi.'nm.)  we  nhnuld  find  in  the  »kull  of  *urh  an  individual  the 
org  rim  of  circumspretton  and   appropriation  di*pr<>p«>rtion- 

i  aii-ly  large  nnd  prominent  compared  with  ihone  of  ideality 
and  brnrroUnre.  It  in  certain  that  the  oriran  of  appropriation 
or  (more  correctly)  the  part  of  the  ■kull  aiarrted  t»  tu.'Hynifi- 

'  cant  of  thai  tendency  and   correspondent  to  the  orcan,  n 

I  Mrikinely  large  in  a  rant  of  the  head  of  tho  famous  Dr.  I>odd; 

.  and   it  waa   found  of  equal  dimeanion  in  a  literary  man. 

;  whose  vkull  punted  the  craaioscoput  more  than  it  did  dm 
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Uio  other,  on  the  contrary,  might  renrind  at  of  the '  nui  bad,  as  it  warn,  two  vorafone  of  Hi  IWe,  oot 

■eslots  for  legitimate  succession  after  the  decerns  of  in  the  common  language  of  the  oonntry.  sjssuaer  a 

oar  tilth  Edward,  who  not  oontont  with  haying  acts,  objects,  end  prodtiew  of  hb  own  paoetoilsr  craft, 

piaoed  the  rightful  sovereign  on  the  throne,  woold  Thnrn  irn  nnf  smnjr  thing!  In  nm  nlilis  aupalsi  In 

wreak  their  vengeance  on  "  the  meek  usurper,"  who  raturo,  more  iirteresting  to  mo  than  than  canteen,  er 

had  been  seated  on  it  by  a  will  against  which  Amoibeun  eclogues,  between  milium  fa*  ue  sa» 

■be  had  herself  been  the  first  to  remonstrate.    For  perior  worth  end  dignity  of  their  several  coJKajs, 

with  that  unbealthral  preponderance  of  impulse  over  which  need  to  be  sold  at  our  villago  aUm.  m  atitiaei 

motive,  which,  though  no  part  of  genius,  is  too  often  sheets,  neither  untitled  or  undocoratod.  saeogh  wsav 

iai  accompaniment,  be  lives  in  eontinned  hostility  to  out  the  snperflooos  costs  of  n  i 
prudence,  or  banishes  it  altogether ;  and  thus  deprives      With  this  good  old  miner  I 

virtue  of  her  guide  and  guardian,  bar  prime  function-  through  a  corn-field  at  harvest  tisoe,  when  that  ssrt 

ary.yea,  the  very  organ  of  her  outward  life.  Heooe  of  the  conversation  to  which  I  novo  alMed,  task 

a  benevolence  that  squanders  ha  shafts  and  still  place.  At  tunes,  said  I,  whan  yon  wore  cWvmg  a 

manes  its  aim,  or  like  the  charmed  bullet  that,  level-  the  bowels  of  the  arid  moantain  or  fcndlsss  mek.it 

led  at  the  wolf  brings  down  the  shepherd !  Hence  must  have  occurred  to  your  mind  an 


bamnltorinem,  extremes,  exhaustion thought;  that  in  providing  the  acytho  and  sword  yn 

Aad  thereof  eorass  hi  *•  #od  <kaj>ood.^.Dd  mad*-.!     W6re  **«*■•%  »«PW*  »•  *•**•*  and  poawimgd* 


WORDSWORTH.        harvest^nan.    Ah!  he  replied  with  nssghvthatgm 
Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  these  evils   ■  faU"  »«wung  to  bis  smile,  not  of  nil  am**/ 
an  the  disease  of  the  man,  while  the  records  of    uin*'  **•  •«•  *****  •«*  nnd  ovili  UsigBsl 


biography  famish  ample  proof,  that  genius,  in  the   throogh  &)d,  ai>d  the  evU  from  um  evfl  s^ejl  Fran 
hkher  decree,  acts  as  a  nreservative  asainst  them :    the  look  snd  weight  of  the  ore  I  leejnt  to  sasktt 


remarkably,  and  in  more  frequent  instances,  ""J1,  80"*  how  ■■*  ""n  *  would  yield;  bst 

when  the  imagination  and  preconstractive  power  ««dlhar  its  heft,  nor  its  hoes,  nor  its  breakage  wanM 

have  taken  a  acienthle  or  philosophical  direction :  sa  ptopheay  to  mev  whether  it  was  to  beooase  a  misvat 

in  Plato,  indeed  in  almost  all  the  firstrate  philoso-  pieh^ock,  a  nutrderarli  dirk,  a  amve'e  collar,  or  rat 

pbers-m  Kepler,  Milton,  Boyle,  Newton,  Leibnitz,  woodman's  axe,  the  feeding  ;ptong*nmmn.ti»aeam» 

and  Berkley.    At  ail  events,  a  certain  number  of  •rt  •word,  or  the  meehanio^  tooL    80  psrhsss,  aw 

speculative  minds  ■  neoessary  to  a  cultivated  state  /oung  friend!  I  have  causa  to  bo  tnankJul  that  rat 

of  sod«ty,  as  a  cofwlition<>f  its  progrt^Tenew;  and  opening  upon  a  fresh  vein  gives  mo  a  deasghtssfisl 

nature  herself  has  provided  against  any  too  great  in-  "  to  alk>w  to  room  for  other  miniae,  sod  !••»• 

crease  in  this  class  of  her  production!.  As  the  gifted  behind"  it  a  hope  and  a  love  that  support  me  in  nr 

masters  of  the  divining  Rod  to  the  ordinary  miners,  labor»  even  **  me  labor's  sake, 

and  as  the  miners  of  a  country  to  the  husbandmen,  A*»  according  to  the  eldest  philosophy,  life  bang 

mechanics,  and  artisans,  such  is  the  proportion  of  the  m  lt*  own  nature  aeriform,  is  tinder  the  necessity  of 

Tri$megisti,  to  the  sum  total  of  speculative  minds,  renewing  itself  by  inspiring  the  connatural,  sod 

even  of  those,  I  mean,  that  are  truly  such ;  and  of  therefore  assimilable  air,  so  is  it  with  the  inteUtgw- 

these  again,  to  the  remaining  mass  of  useful  laborers  *>al  *°ul  with  respect  to  troth  :  for  it  is  itself  of  the 

and  "  operatives  *  in  science,  literature,  and  the  learn-  nature  of  truth.    Ttvo^ivr,  U  £n»pc«*  *«  SUp*  hi*, 

ed  professions.  ^nv  fya*  4>i\oSttffieva  bxdpxti.      Plotiwu.    Bst 

This  train  of  thought  brings  to  my  recollection  a  me  occasion  and  brief  history  of  the  decline  of  tree 

conversation  with  a  friend  of  my  youth,  an  old  man  ■peculative  philosophy,  with  the  origin  of  the  seps- 

of  humble  estate;  but  in  whose  society  I  had  great  rarion  rf  clhici  from  »lign»t  I  most  defer  to  the 

pleasure.    The  reader  will,  I  hope,  pardon  me  if  I  following  number. 

embrace  the  opportunity  of  recalling  old  affections,  

afforded  me  by  its  fitness  to  illustrate  the  present  sub-  POSTSCRIPT 

ject    A  sedate  man  he  was,  and  had  been  a  miner  .    ,                       .       ,            *  .  . 

from  his  boyhood.    Well  did  he  represent  the  old  A*  l  **  """!*  8«)d.  and  can  anticipate  no  Ul  «*> 

« long  syner  when  every  trade  was  a  mystery  and  "V****  m  »•  attempt  to  give  distinct  and  appro 

had  its  own  guardian  saint ;  when  the  sense  of  self-  Dnate  f^i^  to  T?-  h,therto  •J^y™"*  or  si 

importanee  was  gratified  at  home,  and  Ambition  had  'f*  of  "nd«finito  and  Actuating  application,  if  oalr 

a  hundred  several  lotteries,  in  one  or  other  of  which  ^ProP09ed  ■«■•  *  ™>\P°**d  upon  the  reader* 

every  freeman  had  a  ticket,  and  the  only  blanks  were  ^•™««W  and  authorised  one,  I  .hall  make  no  other 

drawn  by  Sloth,  Intemperance,  or  inevitable  Calam-  **>}*&  for  the  use  of  the  word,  Talent,  in  this  pr* 

ity ;  when  the  detail  of  each  art  and  trade  (like  the  cedin«  ^"f1  el»whe™  »  mY  workn  than  br 

oracles  of  the  prophets,  interpretable  in  a  double  »nnexin«  «•  following  explanation.    1  have  been  » 

sense)  was  ennobled  in  the  eyes  of  its  professors  by  the  habit  of  «»sidenng  the  qualities  of  intellect.  u> 

being  spintually  improved  into  symbols  and  memen-  corapa»tive  eminence  in  which  characterizes  imp, 

tosof  aU  doctrines  and  all  duties,  and  every  crafts-  Vlduak  and  even  «"»«»».  under  four   kind— 
Genius,  Talent,  Sensk,  and  Clevehnem.    Ths 

Nature,  it  »hould  aaem,  makes  no  diniaetioa  bstwssn  mano-  first  I  use  in  the  sense  of  most  general  acceptance, 

soriptiand  mootr-draft*  taoofs  the  law  doss.  as  the  faculty  which  adds  to  the  existing  stock  of 
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ad  knowledge  by  new  views,  new  mmbina- 

c.  In  short,  I  define  Genius,  as  orginality  in 
tial  construction :  the  moral  accompaniment 
uating  principle  of  which  consists,  perhaps, 
»rrying  on  of  the  freshness  and  feelings  of 
k1  into  the  powrs  of  manhood. 

4 lent,  on  t'e  other  hand,  I  mean  the  com* 

•  facility  of  requiring,  arranging,  and  applying 
k  furnished  by  others  and  already  existing  in 

•  other  conservatories  of  intellect. 

EX8E  I  understand  that  just  balance  of  the 
i  which  is  to  the  judgment  what  health  is  to 
j.  The  mind  seems  to  act  en  masse,  by  a  syn- 
ither  than  an  analytic  process:  even  as  the 

senses,  from  which  the  metaphor  is  taken, 
» immediately,  each  as  it  were  by  a  peculiar 
tituition,  without  any  consciousness  of  the  me- 
;  by  which  the  perception  is  realized.  This 
exemplified  in  well-bred,  unaffected,  and  in- 
vomen.  I  know  a  lady,  on  whose  judgment, 
sstant  experience  of  its  rectitude,  I  could  rely 
a  on  an  oracle.  But  when  she  has  sometimes 
ad  to  a  detail  of  the  grounds  and  reasons  for 
km — then,  led  by  similar  experience,  I  have 
mpted  to  interrupt  her  with  —  "I  will  take 
vice,"  or, M I  shall  act  on  your  opinion :  for  I 

you  are  in  the  right  But  as  to  the  fors  and 
,  leave  them  to  me  to  find  out."  The  gene- 
mpaniment  of  Sense  is  a  disposition  to  avoid 
a,  whether  in  theory  or  in  practice,  with  a  de- 
Bmain  in  sympathy  with  the  general  mind  of 
or  country,  and  a  feeling  of  the  necessity  and 
»f  compromise.  If  Genius  be  the  initiative, 
ent  the  administrative.  Sense  is  the  conserva- 
ich,  in  the  intellectual  republic. 
LEvwnen  (which  I  dare  not  with  Dr.  John- 
a  lorn  word,  while  there  is  a  sense  to  be  ex- 
which  it  alone  expresses)  I  mean  a  compara- 
dineas  in  the  invention  and  use  of  means,  for 
ixing  of  objects  and  ideas— often  of  such  ideas, 
he  man  of  genius  only  could  have  originated, 
ich  the  clever  man  perhaps  neither  fully  corn- 
Is  nor  adequately  appreciates,  even  at  the  mo- 
at be  is  prompting  or  executing  the  machine- 
eir  accomplishment.  In  short.  Cleverness  is 
f  genius  for  instrumentality.  It  is  the  brain 
!iand.    In  literature  Cleverness  is  more  fre- 

acoompanied  by  wit.  Genius  and  Sense  by 

take  the  three  great  countries  of  Europe,  in 
of  intellectual  character,  namely.  Germany, 

d,  and  France,  I  should  characterize  them 
remising  only  that  in  the  first  line  of  the  two 
Aen  I  mean  to  imply  that  Genius,  rare  in  all 
ev,  is  equal  in  both  of  these,  the  instances 

•  numerous — end  characteristic  therefore  not 
ion  to  each  other,  but  in  relation  to  the  third 
r.  The  other  qualities  are  more  general  cha- 
tties. 

GERMANY. 

Genius, 

Talent, 

Fancy. 
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The  latter  chiefly  as  exhibited  in  wild  combination 
and  in  pomp  of  ornament  N  B.  Imagination  » im- 
plied in  Genius. 

ENGLAND. 
Genius, 
Sense, 
Humor. 

FRANCE. 

Cleverness, 

Talent, 

Wit. 
So  again  with  regard  to  the  forms  and  effects,  in 
which  the  qualities  manifest  themselves,  i.  e.  intel- 
lectually. 

GERMANY. 
Idea,  or  Law  anticipated,* 

ToTALITY.t 

Distinctness. 

ENGLAND. 
Law  discovered,! 
Selection, 
Clearness. 

FRANCE. 
Theory  invented, 
Particularity,^ 
Palpability. 

Lastly,  we  might  exhibit  the  same  qualities  in  their 
moral,  religious,  and  political  manifestations:  in  the 
cosmopolitism  of  Germany,  the  contemptuous  nation- 
ality of  the  Englishman,  and  the  ostentatious  and 


*  This  as  co-ordinate  with  Genius  in  tho  first  table,  applies 
likewise  to  the  few  only :  and  conjoined  with  the  two  follow- 
ing qualifies,  as  general  characteristics  of  German  intellect, 
includes  or  supposes,  as  its  consequences  and  accompaniments, 
speculation,  system,  method;  which  in  a  somewhat  lower 
class  of  minds  appear  as  notionality  (or  a  predilection  for 
nonmena.  mundus  intclligibilis,  as  contra-distinguished  from 
phenomena,  or  mundus  sensibilis)  scheme;  arrangement; 
orderliness. 

tin  totality  I  imply  encyclopaedic  learning,  exhaustion  of 
the  subjects  treated  of.  and  the  passion  for  completing  sad 
tho  love  of  the  complete. 

t  See  the  following  Essay*  on  Method.  It  might  have 
been  expressed — as  the  contemplation  of  ideas  objectively,  as 
existing  powers,  while  the  German  of  equal  genius  is  predis- 
posed to  contemplate  law  subjectively,  with  anticipation  of  a 
correspondent  in  nature. 

$  Tendency  to  individualize,  embody,  insulate,  ex.  gr.  the 
vitreous  and  the  reeinous  fluids  instead  of  the  positive  sod 
rotative  forces  of  the  power  of  electricity.  Thus  too,  it  was 
not  sufficient  that  oxygen  was  the  principal,  and  with  one 
exception,  tho  only  then  known  acidifying  substance  ;  the 
power  ami  principle  of  acidification  must  be  embodied  and 
as  it  were  impersonated  and  kypostosized  in  this  gas.  Hence 
the  idolism  of  the  French,  here  expressed  in  one  of  its  results, 
viz.  palpability.  Ideas  are  here  out  of  the  question.  1  had 
almost  said,  that  Ideas  and  a  Parisian  Philosopher  are  incom- 
patible terms,  since  the  latter  half,  I  moan,  of  the  reign  of 
Lewis  XVI.  But  even  the  Conceptions  of  a  Frenchman, 
whatever  be  admits  to  be  conceivable,  must  be  imageahla, 
and  the  unseeable  most  be  fancied  tangible — the  non-ep* 
parency  of  either  or  both  being  accounted  for  by  the  dispro- 
portion of  oar  senses,  not  by  the  nature  of  the  conceptions 
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onsstrol  ntlKHMltty  of  the  Frenchman,  The  craving 
ol  sympathy  marks  the  German:  inward  pride  tha 
Englishman :  vanity  the  Frenchman.  So  again,  en- 
thusiasm, viskmarineas  aaama  the  tendency  of  the 
German:  seal,  seelotry  of  the  English :  fanaticism  of 
the  French.  But  the  thoughtful  reader  will  find 
these  and  many  other  characteristic  pointa  contained 
in,  and  dedocible  from  the  relations  in  which  the 
Bind  of  the  three  oonntriei  bean  to  Time. 

GERMANY. 
Past  and  Ftmrsx. 

ENGLAND. 
Pact  and  PftBurr. 

FRANCE, 

TmPKEHNT. 

A  whimsical  friend  of  mine,  of  more  genina  than 
discretion,  characterises  the  Scotchman  of  literature 
(confining  hit  remark,  however,  to  the  period  since 
the  Union)  aa  a  dull  Frenchman  and  a  superficial 
German.  Bat  when  I  recollect  the  splendid  excep- 
tions of  Hums,  RosRRTSoif,  Smollett,  Run,  Thom- 
son (if  this  hat  instance  be  not  objected  to  aa  savor- 
ing of  geographical  pedantry,  that  truly  amiable  man, 
and  genuine  poet  having  been  born  but  a  lew  fur- 
longs from  the  English  border,)  Dogald  Stewart, 
Burns,  Walter  Soott,  Hogg  and  Campbell— not 
to  mention  the  very  numerous  physicians  and  promi- 
nent dissenting  ministers,  born  and  bred  beyond  the 
Tweed— I  hesitate  in  recording  so  wild  an  opinion, 
which  derives  Its  plausibility,  chiefly  from  the  cir- 
cumstance so  honorable  to  our  northern  sister,  that 
Scotchmen  generally  have  more,  and  a  more  learned, 
education  than  the  same  ranks  in  other  countries,  be- 
low the  first  class;  but  in  part  likewise,  from  the 
common  mistake  of  confounding  the  general  charac- 
ter of  an  emigrant,  whose  objects  are  in  one  place 
and  his  best  affections  in  another,  with  the  particular 
character  of  a  Scotchman :  to  which  we  may  add, 
perhaps,  the  clannish  spirit  of  provincial  literature, 
fostered  undoubtedly  by  the  peculiar  relations  of 
Scotland,  and  of  which  therefore  its  metropolis  may 
be  a  striking,  but  is  far  from  being  a  solitary,  instance. 


ESSAY  II. 


'  H  BSos  Karti. 

The  road  downward. 

HERACLFT.  FragmmU. 


Amour  de  moi  moi-meme;  mail  bien  calcu16;  was 
the  motto  and  maxim  of  a  French  philosopher.  Our 
fancy  inspirited  by  the  more  imaginative  powers  of 
hope  and  fear  enables  us  to  present  to  ourselves  the 
future  as  the  present:  and  thence  to  accept  a  scheme 
of  self-love  for  a  system  of  morality.  And  doubtless, 
an  enlightened  self-interest  would  recommend  the 
same  course  of  outward  conduct,  as  the  sense  of  duty 
would  do;  even  though  the  motives  in  the  former 


bad  respect  to  this  life  eacJnaivety. 
the  desirableness  of  an  object,  or  tbe 
thing:  to  excite  the  desire,  to  ceawtiusi 
is  another:  Iheone  being  to  the  other 
gnkle-poMtotheMehejtotiiM«mc 
at  once  directs  and  oonveya,  or  (to  wse  a 
image)  as  the  hand,  and  hoar-plaAe,  er  el  me 
the  regnlator,  of  a  watch  to  the)  acting  i 
work,  or  rather  to  the  whoeawatofc.  Nay, 
sufficiency  and  exoloaive  validin/  af  tha 
adopted  as  the  aaattm  (regola  mamas)  ei 
seose,Uwouldbsafeirer  and  toiler 
say,tbatUktothelaJterastaeaa^tonwsaa>iai 
eating  its  path  by  intercepting  ito 
But  let  it  be  granted,  that  in 
from  a  happy  evenness  of  nature, 
by  the  strong  of  education,  the  inflnanre)  of  earn- 
pie,  and  bymvosable  rircojnstanosn  in  ajsaavaVae 
actions  diverging  from  aetflove  aa  flash  faults  shesM 
be  precisely  the  same  as  those  prodaced  6am  As 
Christian  principle,  which  requires  of  na  mat  m 
should  place  oar  self  and  our  neighbor  at  apt  em> 
distance,  and  love  both  alike  aa 
realias  and  exhibit  the  love  of  God  above  all: 
in  would  theditawancs  beats**  I 
even  in  that,  for  which  ail  actions  have  their 
worth  and  their  main  value— in  the 
selves.  So  much  indeed  is  this  of  the  vary  i 
of  genuine  morality,  that  wherever  tha 
given  way  in  tha  general  opinion  to  a 
ethics  founded  on  utility,  he  place  is  soon 
by  the  spirit  of  honor.  Paley,  who  degrades  m» 
spirit  of  honor  into  a  mere  club-law  among  the 
higher  classes  originating  in  selfish  convenience,  sod 
enforced  by  the  penally  of  excommunication  frost  tht 
society  which  habit  had  rendered  indispensable  to  the 
happiness  of  the  individuals,  has  misconslrued  it  not 
less  than  Shaftsbury,  who  extols  it  aa  the  noblest  in- 
fluence of  noble  natures.  The  spirit  of  honor  is  man 
indeed  than  a  mere  conventional  substitute  for  ho- 
nesty ;  but  on  the  other  hand  instead  of  being  a  finer 
form  of  morel  life,  it  may  be  more  truly  described  at 
the  shadow  or  ghost  of  virtue  deceased.  For  to  tale 
the  word  in  a  sense,  which  no  man  of  honor  would 
acknowledge,  may  be  allowed  to  the  writer  of  av 
tires,  but  not  to  the  moral  philosopher.  Honor  im- 
plies a  reverence  for  the  invisible  and  eupeitenrail 
in  our  nature,  and  so  far  it  is  virtue ;  but  it  is  a  virtue 
that  neither  understands  itself  or  its  true  source,  sad 
therefore  often  unsubstantial,  not  seldom  forts**; 
and  always  more  or  less  capricious.  Abstract  the 
notion  from  the  lives  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cberborr. 
or  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France :  end  then  compart  it 
with  the  1  Corinth,  xiii.  and  the  epistle  to  Phileoos, 
or  rather  with  the  realization  of  this  fair  ideal  in  the 
character  of  St.  Paul*  himsel£    1  know  not  a  beta* 

*Thu  hat  struck  the  bvttt-r  cliaa  even  of  mfirf^k.  Cots* 
one  of  the  most  learned  of  our  Encjiith  Deists,  it  said  taae»« 
declared,  that  contradictory  aa  miracles  appeared  la  aa 
reaaon,  he  would  believe  in  them  notwiihaiandinir,  if  it  c*M 
be  proved  to  him  that  Si.  Paol  had  snertrd  muj  one  at  hav- 
ing bct>n  worked  by  him  ft  (fin  the  modern  aenae  of  the  vari. 
miracle :  addinr,  "  St.  Pawl  »ms  to  perfect  m  eentlrm**  ni 
s  sua  «/s#asr  /•  •    When  I  call  duellist,  aod  aianhir  neam- 
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or  can  I  think  of  any  investigation,  that 
je  more  instructive  where  it  would  be  mfey 
e  likewise  of  greater  delicacy  from  the  pro- 
of misinterpretation,  than  a  history  of  the  rite 
m  in  the  European  monarchies  as  connected 
»  corruptions  of  Christianity;  and  an  inquiry 
specific  causes  of  the  inefficacy  which  has 
1  the  combined  efforts  of  divines  and  moral- 
nst  the  practice  and  obligation  of  duelling, 
widely  different  character  from  this  moral 
pet  as  a  derivative  from  the  same  root,  we 
itemplate  the  heresies  of  the  Gnostics  in  the 
ea  of  the  church,  and  of  the  family  of  love, 
ler  forms  of  Antinomianism,  since  the  Refor- 
to  the  present  day.  But  lest  in  uttering  truth 
1  convey  falsehood  and  fall  myself  into  the 
lioh  it  is  my  object  to  expose,  it  will  be  requi- 
ialinguiah  an  apprehension  of  the  whole  of  a 
ren  where  that  apprehension  is  dim  and  in- 
from  a  partial  perception  of  the  same  rashly 
f,  as  a  preception  of  the  whole.  The  first  is 
d  inevitable  in  many  things  for  many,  in  some 
or  all,  men  from  the  progress!  veness  no  less 
>m  the  imperfection  of  humanity,  which  itself 
and  enforces  the  precept,  Believe  that  thou 
understand.  The  most  knowing  roust  at 
s  content  with  the  fecit  of  a  sum  too  complex 
e  for  us  to  follow  nature  through  the  antece- 
ocess.  The  Greek  verb,  cvvlcvai,  which  we 
by  the  word,  understand,  is  literally  the  same 
wn  idiomatic  phrase,  to  go  along  with.  Hence 
sets  not  under  the  cognizance  of  the  senses 
pn  have  always  attached  a  high  value  to  gen- 
I  long-continued  assent,  as  a  presumption  of 
After  all  the  subtle  reasonings  and  fair  analo- 
lich  logic  and  induction  could  supply  to  a 
intellect,  it  is  yet  on  this  ground  that  the 
i  of  Plato  mainly  rests  his  faith  in  the  immor- 
*  the  soul,  and  the  moral  Government  of  the 
e.  It  had  been  held  by  all  nations  in  all 
it  with  deepest  conviction  by  the  best  and  : 
nen,  as  a  belief  connatural  with  goodness  and 
prophecy.  The  same  argument  is  adopted  by 
as  the  principal  ground  of  his  adherence  to 
on.    Gentem  qaidem  nullam  video  neque  torn 


immanem  tamque  barbaram,  que  non  significari  fu- 
ture et  a  quibusdam  intelligi  pnedicique  posse  cen- 
seat.*  I  confess,  I  can  never  read  the  De  Divination* 
of  this  great  orator,  statesman,  and  patriot,  without 
feeling  myself  inclined  to  consider  this  opinion  as  an 
instance  of  the  second  class,  namely,  of  fractional 
truths  integrated  by  fancy,  passion,  accident,  and  that 
preponderance  of  the  positive  over  the  negative  in 
the  memory,  which  makes  it  no  less  tenacious  of  co- 
incidences than  forgetful  of  failures. 


CounUss.   What !  dost  thou  not  believe,  that  oft  in  dr 
A  voice  of  warning  speak*  prophetic  to  us  1 

WalUnstein.   I  will  not  doubt  that  there  may  havs 
such  voices ; 
Yet  1  would  not  call  Hum 
Voices  of  warning,  that  announce  to  us 
Only  the  inevitable.    Aa  the  tun. 
Ere  it  is  risen,  sometimes  paints  its  image 
In  the  atmosphere  ;  so  often  do  the  spirits 
Or  great  events  stride  on  before  events 
And  in  to-day  already  walks  to-morrow. 
That  which  we  read  of  the  Fourth  Henry's  death 
Did  ever  vex  and  haunt  me,  like  a  tale 
Of  my  own  future  destiny.   The  king 
Felt  in  his  breast  the  phantom  of  the  knife, 
Long  ere  Ravaillac  arm'd  himself  therewith. 
His  quiet  mind  forsook  him :  the  phantasms 
Started  him  in  bis  Louvre,  chased  htm  forth 
Into  the  open  air.    Like  funeral  knells 
Sounded  that  coronation  festival ; 
And  still  with  boding  sense  he  heard  the  tread 
Of  those  feet,  that  even  then  were  seeking  him 
Throughout  the  street*  of  Paris. 

W  ALLEN  STEIN,  part  ii.  act  v.  stmt  u 


honor,  a  moral  heresy ;  I  refer  to  the  force  of  the 
tfortc  as  signifying  a  principle  or  opinion  taken  up 
■7/  for  ess  wilVs  lake,  as  s  proof  and  pledge  to  itself 
m  power  of  self-determination,  independent  of  all 
•tives.  In  the  gloomy  gratification  derived  or  antici- 
im  the  exercise  of  this  awful  power — the  condition 
nral  good  while  it  is  latent,  and  hidden,  as  it  were,  in 
re ;  but  the  essential  cause  of  fiondi«h  guilt,  when  it 
m\f  existential  and  peripheric— si  quando  in  circura- 
i  erumpat :  (tn  Seta  cases  Ihave  purposely  adopted 
uage  ff  the  otd  mystic  theosopher$)—\  find  the  only 
ion  of  a  moral  phenomenon  not  very  uncommon  in 
n*rfaonts  of  condemned  felons— via.  the  obstinato  de- 
of  the  main  guilt,  which  might  be  accounted  for  by 
motives,  but  of  tome  particular  act  which  had  bocn 
tryond  all  possibility  of  doubt,  and  attested  by  the 
%  own  accomplices  sod  fellow  sufferers  in  their  last 
ins :  and  this  too  sn  act,  the  non-perpetration  of 
f  believed,  eoald  neither  mitigate  the  sentence  of  the 
even  the  opintoas  of  men  after  the  sentence  bad  been 
ato  esecetioB. 

Tt 


I  am  indeed  firmly  persuaded,  that  no  doctrine 
ever  widely  diffused,  among  various  nations  through 
successive  ages,  and  under  different  religions  (such 
for  instance,  as  the  tenets  of  original  sin  and  redemp- 
tion, those  fundamental  articles  of  every  known  reli- 
gion professing  to  have  been  revealed,)  which  is  not 
founded  either  in  the  nature  of  things,  or  in  the  ne- 
cessities of  human  nature.    Nay,  the  more  strange 


*  (Translation.)— I  find  indeed  no  people  or  nation,  how- 
ever civilized  or  cultivated,  or  however  wild  and  barbarous, 
but  have  deemed  that  there  are  antecedent  signs  of  future 
events,  and  some  men  capable  of  understanding  and  predict- 
ing them. 

I  am  tempted  to  add  a  passage  from  my  own  translation  of 
Schiller's  Wallenstein.  the  more  so  that  the  work  haa  beea 
long  ago  used  up,  aa  "  winding  sheets  for  pilchards,"  or 
extant  only  by  (as  1  would  fain  flatter  myself  J  the  kind  par- 
tiality of  the  trunk-makers:  though  with  exception  of  works 
for  which  public  admiration  supersedes  or  includes  individual 
commendations,  I  scarce  remember  a  book  that  baa  been 
more  honored  by  tho  express  attestations  in  its  favor  of  emi- 
nent and  even  of  popular  literati,  among  whom  I  take  this 
opportunity  of  cxprewing  my  acknowledgments  to  tho  author 
of  Wavorley.  Guy  Manner ing,  ice.  How  (asked  Ulysses,  ad- 
dressing his  guardian  goddess)  shall  1  be  able  to  recognise 
Protous,  in  the  swallow  that  skim*  round  our  bouses  whom  I 
have  been  accustomed  to  behold  as  a  swan  of  Phoebus 
measuring  hi*  movements  to  a  celestial  miwic  T  In  both 
alike,  she  replied,  thou  canst  recognise  the  god. 

So  supported,  1  dare  avow  that  I  have  thought  my  transla- 
tion worthy  of  a  more  favorable  reception  from  the  public  and 
their  literary  guides  and  purveyors.  But  when  I  recollect, 
that  a  much  better  and  very  far  more  valuable  work,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Carey's  incomparable  translation  of  Dante,  bad 
very  nearly  met  with  the  same  fate,  I  lose  all  right,  and,  I 
trust,  all  inclination  to  complain :  an  inclination,  which  the 
mere  sense  of  its  folly  and  useletsoets  will  not  always  tuAes 
toprecuda. 
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•ad  ineooodlMble  meh  «  doctrine  nay  appew  lo  tha 
understanding,  the  judgments  of  which  are  ground- 
ed on  general  nilce  abstracted  from  the  world  of  the 
esnses,  die  etranger  m  the  preeamptioa  in  its  xeror. 
Per  whatever  eatiriat  may  say,  or  sciolists  imagine, 
the  homan  mind  haano  predilection  fir  ebeaidity.  I 
would  even  extend  the  principle  (proportionately  I 
mean)  to  eondiy  tenets,  that  from  their  atrangeneaior 
dangcfoue  tendency,  appear  only  to  be  generally  re- 
probated, aa  eclipeee  in  the  belief  of  barbaroua  tribea 
are  to  be  frightened  away  by  noises  and  execratkna; 
bat  which  rather  resemble  the  luminary  itself  in  this 
oim  respect,  that  after  a  longer  or  snorter  interval  of 
occoltation,  they  are  still  found  to  re-emerge.  It  is 
these,  the  re-appearance  of  which  (nomine  .tantum 
mutato,)  from  age  to  age,  gives  to  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory a  deeper  interest  than  that  of  romance  and 
soawoir  lass  wild,  for  every  philosophic  mind.  lam 
nr«Mp  asserting  that  each  a  doctrine  (the  Antino- 
mian,%r  instance,  or  that  of  a  latent  mystical  sense 
m  the  words  of  Scripture,  according  to  Emanuel 
Swedenborg)  shall  be  always  the  best  possible,  or  not 
a  distorted  and  dangerous,  as  well  as  partial,  repre- 
sentation of  the  troth,  on  which  it  is  founded.  For 
the  same  body  casta  strangely  different  shadows  in 
diflerent  positions  and  diftrent  degrees  of  light  Bat 
I  dare,  and  do,  affirm  that  it  always  does  shadow  oat 
some  important  troth,  and  from  it  derives  its  main  in- 
fluence over  the  faith  of  its  adherents,  obscure  as 
their  perception  of  this  troth  may  be,  and  though 
they  may  themselves  attribute  their  belief  to  the  su- 
pernatural gifts  of  the  founder,  or  the  miracles  by 
which  his  preaching  had  been  accredited.  See  Wet- 
ley's  Journal.  But  we  have  the  highest  possible  au- 
thority, that  of  Scripture  itself,  to  justify  us  in  putting 
the  question:  Whether  miracles  can,  of  themselves, 
work  a  true  conviction  in  the  mind  ?  There  are  spi- 
ritual truths  which  must  derive  their  evidence  from 
within,  which  whoever  rejects,  "  neither  will  he  be- 
lieve though  a  man  were  to  rise  from  the  dead  "  to 
confirm  them.  And  under  the  Mosaic  law  a  miracle 
in  attestation  of  a  false  doctrine  subjected  the  mira- 
cle-worker to  death :  whether  really  or  only  seem- 
ingly supernatural,  makes  no  difference  in  the  pre- 
sent argument,  its  power  of  convincing,  whatever 
that  power  may  be,  whether  great  or  small,  depend- 
ing on  the  fulness  of  the  belief  in  its  miraculous  na- 
ture. Est  quibus  esse  videtur.  Or  rather,  that  I  may 
express  the  same  position  in  a  form  less  likely  to  of- 
fend, is  not  a  true  efficient  conviction  of  a  moral  truth, 
is  not  "  the  creating  of  a  new  heart,"  which  collects 
the  energies  of  a  roan's  whole  being  in  the  focus  of 
the  conscience,  the  one  essential  miracle,  the  same 
and  of  the  same  evidence  to  the  ignorant  and  learn- 
ed, which  no  superior  skill  can  counterfeit,  human  or 
dtemoniacal  t  Is  it  not  emphatically  that  leading  of 
the  Father,  without  which  no  man  can  come  to 
Christ  ?  Is  it  not  that  implication  of  doctrine  in  the 
miracle,  and  of  miracle  in  the  doctrine,  which  is  the 
bridge  of  communication  between  the  senses  and  the 
soul  ?  That  predisposing  warmth  that  renders  the 
understanding  susceptible  of  the  specific  impression 
from  the  historic,  and  from  all  other  outward  eeals.of 


testimony  f  b  not  this  the  one  infidUhle  criterion  el 
miracles,  by  which  a  men  on  Jhtcsp  whether  they  at 
of  God?  The  abhorrence  in  which  the  most  savem 
or  barbaroua  tribea  hold  witchcraft,  hi  which  how- 
ever their  beuef  is  so  intense  •  ea  erven  to  control  d» 
springs  of  life,  is  not  this  abhorrence  of  vritchoi 
tumor  so  fall  o  conviction  of  its  reality  a  proof,  how 
little  of  divine,  bow  little  fitting  to  ownafmeowa 
do  is,  when  insulated  from  epiritowl  troths*  and  ds> 
connected  from  religion  ea  ha  end  t  Whatuienesi 
we  think  of  a  theological  theory ,  which  aoopoof  t 
scheme  of  prudential  legality,  common  to  it  was 
-  the  sty  of  Epiouros"  as  far  at  leant  aw  the  aarmn 
of  moral  action  are  concerned,  mokos  in  whole  na- 
gtim  consist  in  the  belief  of  wurawwa!  As  wsJ 
might  the  poor  African  prepare  abr  Ivmnelf  a  snsta 
by  plucking  oat  the  eyes  from  tho  eagle  or  the  rrax, 
and,  enshrining  the  same,  worship  in  them  the  power 
of  vision.  Aa  the  tenet  of  proteased  CaavJawa  (I 
apeak  of  the  principle  not  of  the  men,  whose  hew* 
will  always  more  or  less  correct  the  errors  of  thaw 
nnderstandings)  it  is  even  more  alxwxrd,  and  me  sje* 
text  for  such  a  religion  more  inccosawom  than  the  re- 
ligion iwol£  For  they  profsss  to  derive  fiom  it  that 
whole  faith  in  that  futurity,  which  if  they  had  nw 
previously  believed  on  the  evidence  of  their  own 
consciences,  of  Mosss  and  the  Prophots,  they  are  » 
sored  by  the  great  Founder  and  Object  of  Chrseaa- 
hy,  that  neither  will  they  believe  it,  in  anysprtssi 
and  profitable  sense,  though  a  man  qhwiM  rise  fiaw 
tho  dead. 

For  myself,  I  cannot  resist  tho  conviction,  bnQt  oo 
particular  and  general  history,  that  the  extravagancei 
of  Antinomianism  and  Solifklianism  are  little  more 
than  the  counteractions  to  this  Christian  paganism  .- 
the  play,  as  it  were,  of  antagonist  muscles.  The  feel- 
ings will  set  up  their  standard  against  the  undemand- 
ing, whenever  the  understanding  has  renounced  ia 
allegiance  to  the  reason :  and  what  is  faith  but  the 
personal  realization  of  the  reason  by  its  union  with 
the  will  ?  If  we  would  drive  out  the  demons  of  fa- 
naticism from  the  people,  we  must  begin  by  eiorctftnf 
the  spirit  of  Epicureanism  in  the  higher  ranks,  and 
restore  to  their  teachers  the  true  Christian  cntkua- 
atm,t  the  vivifying  influences  of  the  altar,  the  center, 
and  the  sacrifice.  They  must  neither  be  ashamed 
of,  nor  disposed  to  explsin  away,  the  articles  of  pre- 
venient  and  auxiliary  grace,  nor  the  necessity  of  being 
bom  again  to  the  life  from  which  our  nature  had  be- 
come apostate.  They  must  administer  indeed  tb» 
necessary  medicines  to  the  sick,  the  motives  of  fesr 
as  well  as  of  hope ;  but  they  must  not  withhold  from 
them  the  idea  of  health,  or  conceal  from  them  that 
the  medicines  for  the  sick  are  not  the  diet  of  the 
healthy.  Nay,  they  must  make  it  a  part  of  the  cura- 
tive process  to  induce  the  patient,  on  the  first  trap* 

*  I  refer  the  reader  to  Hearne's  Travels  among  the  Copper 
Indians,  and  to  Bryan  Edwards's  account  of  the  Oby  in  ike 
Wart  Indies,  grounded  on  judicial  documents  and  penoetJ 
observation. 

t  The  original  meaning  of  the  Greek,  EntbootiacoM*,  ■- 
the  influence  of  the  d  trinity,  such  as  was  supposed  to  tats 
possession  of  the  priest  durinf  the  performance  of  the  set 
vices  at  the  altar. 
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of  recovery,  to  look  forward  with  prayor  and 
ition  to  that  state,  in  which  perfect  love  shutteth 
ijmar.     Above  ail,  they  must  not  seek  to  make  tho 
of  liiith  what  the  world  calls  rational  by 
of  original  sin  and  redemption  borrowed 
i  rally  from  the  imperfection  of  human  law  and 
^~mm  contrivances  of  state  expedience. 
f_iZ  Among  the  numerous  examples  with  which  T  might 
this  warning,  I  refer,  not  without  reluctance,  to 
eloquent,  and  one  of  the  most  learned  of  our 
a  rigorist,  indeed,  concerning  the  authority 
the  Church,  but  a  Latiludinarian  in  tho  articles  of 


;  who  stretched  tho  latter  almost  to  tho  ad- 
posts  of  Socinionism,  and  strained  the  former 
hazardous  conformity  with  the  assumptions  of  the 
in  hierarchy.    With  what  emotions  must  not  a 
mind  peruse  such  passages  as  the  following: — 
ith  reigned  upon  them  whose  sins  could  not  be 
as  Adam's  was;  but  although  it  was  not 
~"=#holIy  imputed  upon  their  own  account,  yet  it  was 
^vputed  upon  theirs  and  Adam's.     For  Gal  was  so 
~  '  wtuperafed  with  mankind,  that  being  angry  he  would 
'sjr4ill  continuo  that  punishment  to  lesser  Kins  and  sin- 
>!■»  which  he  had  first  threatened  to  Adam  only. 
is  this:  Jonathan  and  Michal  were  Saul's 
Tfaildren.    it  came  to  pass,  that  seven  of  Saul's  issue 
sgmrm  to  be  hanged ;  all  equally  innocent — equally  rul- 
David  took  the  five  sons  of  Michal.  for  she 
left  him  unhandsomely.  Jonathan  was  hi*  friend, 
therefore  he  spared  hi*  son,  Mephilwshcth.  Here 
Indifferent  as  to  the  guilt  of  the  perrons  (ofh 
%  no  guilt  teas  attached  to  cither  of  than)  whether 
ihould  lako  the  ions  of  Michal  or  of  Jona- 
;  but  it  is  likely,  that,  as  upon  the  kindness  w  hich 
David  had  to  Jonathan,  he  saved  his  son,  so  upon  the 
just  provocation  of  Miclial,  he  made  that  evil  to  fall 
Upon  them,  which,  it  may  be,  thoy  should  not  have 
.suffered,  if  their  mother  had  been  kind.    Adam  was 
to  God,  as  Michal  to  David"  !!!  (Taylor's  Polrm. 
Irarft.  p.  711.)  And  this,  with  many  passages  equally 
grama,  occurs  in  a  refutation  of  the  doctrine  of  original 
•in.  on  the  ground  of  its  incongruity  with  reason,  ai;d 
in  incompatibility  with  God's  justice!     Eia*jmraUd 
with  those  whom  the  Bishop  has  elsewhere,  in  tho 
same  treatise,  declared  to  have  been  "  innocent  and 
most  unfortunate" — the  two  things  that  most  concili- 
ate love  and  pity!    Or,  if  they  did  not  remain  inno- 
cent, yet,  those  whose  abandonment  to  a  mere  nature, 
while  they  were  subjected  to  a  law  afxjve  nature,  he 
affiratt  to  be  the  irresittihU.  cause  thut  they,  one  and 
all,  did  tin ! — and  this  at  once  illustrated  and  justified 
by  one  of  the  worst  actions  of  an  ini|>erfcct  mortal ! 
So  far  could  the  resolve  to  coerce  all  doctrines  within 
the  limits  of  reason  (i.  e.  the  individual's  power  of 
comprehension)  and  the  prejudices  of  an  Armmiait 
against  the  Calvmist  preachers,  carry  at)  highly-gifted 
and  exemplary  divine.    Let  us  lie  on  our  guard,  lc*t 
similar  effects  should  result  from  the  zeal,  however 
ril-grounded  in  some  respects,  againxt  the  Church 


Calvinism  of  our  days.  The  writer's  belief  is  per- 
haps, equi-distant  from  that  of  both  jiarties,  the  Gro- 
tian  and  the  Genevan.  But,  confining  my  remark 
exclusively  to  the  doctrines  and  tho  practical  deduc- 
tions from  them,  I  could  never  read  Bishop  Taylor's 
Tract  on  tho  doctrine  and  practice  of  Repentance, 
without  being  tempted  to  characterize  high  Calvin- 
ism as  (comparatively)  a  lamb  in  wolf's  skin,  and 
strict  Arminianism  as  approaching  to  the  reverse. 

Actuated  by  these  motives,  1  have  devoted  the  fol- 
lowing essay  to  a  brief  history  of  the  rise  and  occa- 
sion of  the  Latiludinarian  system  in  its  first  birth- 

|  place  in  Greece,  and  a  fuithful  exhibition  both  of  its 
parentage  and  its  offspring.    The  reader  will  find  it 

!  strictly  correspondent  to  the  motto  of  both  essays, 
i;  bios  rarv— the  way  downwards. 


ESSAY   III. 

ON  THE  ORIGIN  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE 
SECT  OF  SOPHISTS  IN  GREECE.. 


*H  Vo(  Karu. 
The  road  downward. 

HER  AC  LIT.  Fragment. 


•  These  two  words  are  added  without  the  ln«t  c  round  in 
scripture,  arcordin*  to  which  (*2  Sninucl,  xxi.)  no  rhnrre  wai 
laid  tn  them  but  rhat  Ihoy  wi-ic  die  childreu  ui  tfuul !  acd 
sacrificed  to  a  point  of  auu«  expedience. 


As  Pythagoras,  (f>84  a.  c.)  declining  the  title  of  the 
wise  man,  is  said  to  have  first  named  himself  Pi!  u.o- 
soriiFR,  or  lover  of  wisdom,  so  Protagoras,  followed 
by  Gorcias,  Prodicus,  &c.  (141  a.  c.)  found  even  the 
former  word  too  narrow  for  his  own  opinion  of  him- 
self; and  first  Hspumod  the  title  of  Sophist:  this  word 
originally  signifying  one  who  professes  tho  power  of 
making  others  wise,  a  wholesale  and  retail  dealer  in 
wit-dom — a  wisdom-monger,  in  the  same  sense  as  we 
nay,  an  iron-monger.  In  this  and  not  in  their  abuse 
of  the  arts  of  reasoning,  have  Pluto  and  Aristotle 
placed  the  ctsential  of  the  sophistic  character.  Theii 
sophisms  were  indeed  its  natural  products  and  accom- 
paniments, hut  must  yet  be  distinguished  from  it,  as 
the  fruits  from  the  tree.  **E/ico/>oj  r«$,  jc/rvAo*, 
«;roroiXrf  riot  ra  Tij^  y\v\t/i  ftasitfiarn — a  Vender,  a 
market  man,  in  moral  and  intellectual  knowledges 
[aninoi sinners)— one  who  hires  himself  out  or  puts 
himself  up  at  auction,  as  a  carpenter  and  upholsterer 
to  tho  heads  and  hearts  of  his  customers — such  are 
tho  phrases,  by  which  Plato  at  once  describes  and 
satirizes  the  proper  sophist  Nor  does  the  Slagyrito 
fall  fahortof  his  great  master  and  rival  in  the  rcpmlKi- 
tion  of  these  profession*  of  wisdom,  or  differ  from  him 
in  the  grounds  of  iL  He  too  gives  the  basenew  of 
the  motives  joined  with  the  impudence  and  delusive 
nature  of  the  pretence  as  the  generic  character. 

Next  to  this  pretence  of  selling  wisdom  and  elo- 
quence, they  were  distinguished  by  their  itineracy. 
Athens  was,  indeed,  their  great  cm|w>rium  and  place 
of  rendezvous;  but  by  no  means  their  domicile. 
Such  were  Protagoras,  Gorgias,  Prodicus,  Ilippia*. 
Polus,  Culliclcs,  Trasyuiachus.  and  a  whole  host  of 
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gentium:  and  though  many  of  the 
tribe,  like  the  Eun^rdemus  and  Duryssodorue  so 
dramatically  portrayed  by  Plato,  were  mem  esaptj 
ettspotanls,  aie%JU^sorrf  jugglers,  due  ww  for  from 
being  their  common  character.  Both  Plato  and  Arie- 
totto  repeatedly  admit  the  brilliancy  of  their  talent) 
and  the  eiteot  of  their  acquirements  Tho  following 
peeiige  from  the  TinaBOi  of  the  former  will  be  my 
beet  commentary  ae  well  ai  authority.  •  Hie  race 
eaphists,  again,  I  acknowledge  for  men  of  im  common 
powers,  and  of  eminent  ■kill  and  experience  in  many 
and  various  kinds  of  knowledge,  and  these  too  not 
aeldom  truly  foir  and  ornamental  of  oar  nature;  bat 
I  fomr  that  somehow,  m  being  itinerants  from  city  to 
ally,  loom  from  all  permanent  tiee  of  honee  and  hoam, 
and  everywhere  aliens,  they  ehoot  wide  of  the  pro- 
per aim  of  man  whether  m  philoeopher  or  m  dtiaen." 
l^fJhK  iwnaine  of  Zeoo  the  Cleeuc,  hie  pajradoxee 
egam^pne  reality  of  motion,  are  mere  identical  pro- 
potltione  epnn  oat  into  a  eort  of  whimeical  conun- 
drums, m  in  the  celebrated  paradox  entitled  Achillea 
and  the  Tbrtoiee,  the  whole  plaaaibilily  of  which 
rem  on  the  trick  of  assuming  a  minimum  of  time 
while  no  minimum  m  allowed  to  space,  joined  with 
that  of  exacting  from  Intelligibilia  (NI/um)  the  con- 
ditions peculiar  to  objects  of  the  senses  fyetvejuM.) 
The  passages  still  extant  from  the  works  of  Gorgiaa, 
on  the  other  band,  want  nothing  but  the  form*  of  a 
premise  to  undermine  by  a  legitimate  deductio  ad 
absurdum  all  the  plulosophic  systems  that  had  been 
hitherto  advanced  with  the  exception  of  the  Hera- 
etitie,  and  of  that  too  ae  it  was  generally  understood 
and  interpreted.  Yet  Zeno's  name  was  and  ever 
will  be  held  in  reverence  by  philosophers ;  for  his 
object  was  as  grand  as  his  motives  were  honorable — 
that  of  assigning  the  limits  to  the  claims  of  the 
senses,  and  of  subordinating  them  to  the  pure  reason: 
while  Gorgiaa  will  ever  be  cited  as  an  instance  of 
prostituted  genius  from  the  immoral  nature  of  hit 
object  and  the  baseness  of  his  motives.  These  and 
not  his  sophisms  constituted  him  a  tophi $t,  a  sophist 
whose  eloquence  and  logical  skill  rendered  him  only 
the  more  pernicious. 

Soon  after  the  repulse  of  the  Persian  invaders,  and 
as  a  heavy  counter-balance  to  the  glories  of  Mara- 
thon and  Plakeu,  we  may  date  the  commencement 
of  that  corruption  first  in  private  and  next  in  public 
life,  which  displayed  itself  more  or  less  in  all  the 
free  states  and  communities  of  Greece,  but  most  of 
all  in  Athens.  The  causes  are  obvious,  and  such  as 
in  popular  republics  have  always  followed,  and  are 
themnolves  the  effects  of,  that  passion  for  military 
glory  and  political  preponderance,  which  may  be 
well  called  the  bastard  and  the  parricide  of  liberty. 
In  reference  to  the  fervid  but  light  and  sensitive 
Athenians,  we  may  enumerate,  as  the  most  operative, 
the  giddiness  of  sudden  aggrandizement ;  the  more 


AasrtkswJast  the  k^trignea  with  tho 
the 


by  the  continued  alluasime  to 
expsoita,  in  the  latteries  of  tb*  theatfravand 
real  panegyrics;  the  rage  for  sdawawauewts 
shows;  and  lastly  the  deatructkm  of  the 
constitution  by  the  aacsmdosssv  of  ito 
sssait.   Daring  ran  operation  of 
•any  period  of  the  ptooeea,  nod  bo 
of  it,  the  8mm  mono  thnir 
fare  nf  thnsn  applied  tho  lesson*  of  thaar 
panons,  and  traded  for  gain  nasi  gainful 
tb* 
the 

fat  the  arts  of  psrsuasiun  and 
seiaamy  as  could  coin  up  to  tho  high 
they  rated  their 
Jaaorrm  (meat  or*  Puss's 
o/fae  aaevu/  aasf  rial,  they  offered  to  the 
youth  and  the  ambition  of  wealth  n 
that  authority,  which  by  the  InntilnlsuMa  of 
been  attached  to  high 
the  moral  dsariplmo,  the  habits, 
recting  motives,  on  which  the  great 
calculated  (not  indeed  aa  necessary  < 
companiments,  but  yet)  aa  the  regular  and 
raaulta  of  onmparativo  opulence)  and 


•  Vis.  //  either  the  world  itself  m  an  animated  whole  ae- 
enrdiof  to  the  Italian  school ;  or  if  atom*,  according  to 
DamocritiM ;  or  any  one  primal  element,  aa  water  or  fire 
seenrdinff  to  Thales  or  Empedocles,  or  if  a  noos,  aa  explain* 
sd  by  Ana*  tfforaa ;  be  assumed  as  the  abaolutely  fixit ; 
nea,*c. 


3Ti»  less  of  this  stable  and  salutary  iniloaoeewai 
to  be  supplied  by  the  arm  of  popularity.  Bmm  order 
to  the  success  of  this  scheme,  it  waa  necessary  that 

the  people  themselves  should  be  degraded  rate  s 
populace.    The  cupidity  for  dissipation  and  semaml 
pleasure  in  all  ranks  had  kept  paee  with  the  in- 
creasing inequality  in  the  means  of  gratifying  it 
The  restless  spirit  of  republican  ambition,  engender- 
ed by  their  success  in  a  just  war,  and  by  the  roosio- 
tic  character  of  that  success,  had  already  formed  s 
close  alliance  with  luxury  in   its  early  and  mart 
vigorous  state,  when  it  acts  as  an  appetite  to  enkin- 
dle, and  before  it  has  exhausted  and  dulled  the  vital 
energies  by  the  habit  of  enjoyment    But  this  corrup- 
tion was  now  to  be  introduced  into  the  ciim/fri  of  the 
moral  l>eing,  and  to  be  openly  defended  by  the  venr 
arms  and  instruments  which  had  been  given  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  or  chastising   its  approach. 
The  undemanding  was  to  be  corrupted  by  the  per- 
version of  the  reason,  and  the  feelings  through  the 
medium  of  the  understanding.     For  this  purpose  all 
fixed  principles,  w  helher  grounded  on  reason,  religion, 
law  or  antiquity,  were  to  be  undermined,  and  then 
as  now,  chiefly  by  the  sophistry  of  submitting  til 
positions  alike,  however  heterogeneous,  to  the  crite- 
rion of  the  mere  understanding,  disguising  or  con- 
cealing the  fact,  that  the  rulee  which  alone  they 
applied,  were  abstracted  from   the  objects  of  the 
senses,  and  applicable  exclusively  to  things  of  quan- 
tity and  relation.    At  all  events,  the  minds  ^  men 
were  to  be  sensualized ;  and  even  if  the  arguments 
themselves  failed,  yet  the  principles  so  attacked  were 
to  be  brought  into  doubt  by  the  mere  frequency  of 
hearing  all  things  doubted,  and  the  most  sacred  of  all 
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openly  denied,  and  now  insulted  by  tneer  and 

^"Tasnile.    For  by  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  as 

*iv  as  it  is  human  nature,  so  awful  is  truth,  that  as 

Lt«nf  as  we  hnvc  faith  in  its  attainability  and  hopes  of 

:<1»  attainment,  there  exists  no  bribe  strong  enough 

ito  tempt  us  wholly  and  permanently  from  our  alle- 

-fbnee. 

Religion,  in  its  widest  sense,  signifies  the  not  nnd 
mabit  of  reverencing  the  Invisible,  as  the  highest 
"both  in  ourselves  and  in  nature.  To  this  the  senses 
*tod  their  immediate  objects  are  to  be  made  stihser- 
*  vient,  the  one  as  its  organs,  the  other  as  its  exponents  : 
I;tnd  as  such  Therefore,  having  on  their  own  account 
1  to  true  value,  because  no  inherent  irorth.  They  are 
*a  language,  in  short:  and  taken  independently  of 
their  representative  function,  from  vords  they  be- 
come mere  empty  sound*,  and  differ  from  noise  only 
hy  exciting  expectations  which  they  cannot  gratify — 
fit  ingredients  of  the  idolatrous  charm,  the  j*)tent 
A  bra  end  a  bra,  of  a  sophisticated  race,  who  had  sacri- 
ficed the  religion  of  faith  to  the  superstition  of  the 
senses,  a  race  of  animals,  in  whom  the  presence  of 
reason  is  manifested  solely  by  the  absence  of  instinct. 
The  snroe  principle,  which  in  it*  application  to  the 
vrhole  of  our  being  becomes  religion,  considered 
wpeculatrctly  is  the  ha*is  of  metaphysical  science,  that, 
namely,  which  requires  an  evidence  beyond  that  of 
sensible  concretes,  which  latter  the  ancients  genera- 
lized in  the  word,  physica,  and  therefore,  (prefixing 
the  preposition,  meta,  i.  e.  beyond  or  transcending) 
named  the  superior  science,  metaphysics.  The  In- 
visible was  assumed  as  the  supporter  of  the  apparent, 
rwv  if,aivoftlvu»v — as  their  substance,  a  term  which,  in 
any  other  interpretation,  expresses  only  the  striving 
of  the  imaginative  jsjwcr  under  conditions  that  in- 
volve the  necessity  of  its  frustration.  If  the  Invisible 
bo  denied,  or  (which  is  equivalent)  considered  invisi- 
ble from  the  defect  of  the  senses  and  not  in  its  own 
nature,  the  science  even  of  observation  and  experi- 
ment lose  their  essential  copula.  The  component 
parts  can  never  be  reduced  into  an  harmonious  whole, 
but  must  owe  their  systematic  arrangement  to  acci- 
dents of  an  ever-shifting  |»crepective.  Much  more 
then  must  this  apply  to  the  moral  world  disjoined 
from  religion.  Instead  of  morality,  we  can  at  bext 
have  only  a  scheme  of  prudence,  and  this  too  u  pru- 
dence fallible  and  short-sighted  :  for  were  it  of  such 
a  kind  as  to  be  bona  fida  coincident  with  morula  in 
reference  to  the  agent  as  well  as  to  the  outward  ac- 
tion, its  first  act  would  be  that  of  abjuring  its  own 
UHurped  primacy.  By  celestial  ofismtitinn*  alone  can 
ev*n  terrestrial  charts  be  constructed  scientifically. 

The  first  attempt  therefore  of  the  sophists  was  to 
separate  ethics  from  the  faith  in  the  Invisible,  and  to 
stab  morality  through  the  side  of  religion — an  attempt 
to  which  the  idolatrous  polytheism  of  Greece  fur- 
nished too  many  facilities.  To  the  zeul  with  which 
he  counteracted  this  plun  hy  endeavours  to  purify 
and  ennoble  that  popular  belief,  which,  from  otiedi- 
ence  to  the  laws,  he  did  not  deem  himself  permitted 
to  subvert,  did  Socrates  owe  his  martyr-cup  of  hem- 
lock. Stall  while  any  one  principle  of  morality  re- 
mained, religion  in  some  form  or  other  must  remain 
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inclusively.  Therefore,  as  they  commenced  by  as- 
sailing the  former  through  the  latter,  so  did  they  con- 
tinue their  warfare  by  reversing  the  operation.  The 
principle  was  confounded  with  the  particular  acts,  in 
which  under  the  guidance  of  the  understanding  or 
judgment  it  was  to  manifest  itself. 

Thus  the  rule  of  expediency,  which  pro|»erIy  be- 
longed to  one  and  the  lower  (tart  of  morality,  was 
made  to  be  the  whole.  And  so  far  there  was  at  least 
a  consistency  in  this :  for  in  two  ways  only  could  it 
subsist.  It  must  either  be  the  mcro  servant  of  reli- 
gion, or  its  usurper  and  sulistitute.  Viewed  as  priii' 
ciples,  they  were  so  utterly  heterogeneous,  that  by  no 
grooving  could  the  two  be  fitted  into  each  other — by 
no  intermediate  could  they  l>e  preserved  in  lasting 
adhesion.  The  one  or  the  other  was  sure  to  decom- 
pose the  cement.  We  cannot  have  a  stronger  histo- 
rical authority  lor  the  truth  of  this  statcmss**  than 
the  words  of  Polyhius,  in  which  he  attribatsj  the 
ruin  of  the  Greek  states  to  the  frequency  of  perjury, 
which  they  had  learnt  from  the  soj»hists  to  laugh  at 
as  a  trifle  that  broke  no  bones,  nay,  us  in  some  cases, 
an  expedient  and  justifiable  exertion  of  the  power 
given  us  by  nature  over  our  own  words,  without 
which  no  man  could  have  a  secret  that  might  not  be 
extorted  from  him  hy  the  will  of  others.  In  the  same 
spirit,  the  sage  and  observant  historian  attributes  the 
growth  and  strength  of  the  Roman  republic  to  the 
general  reverence  of  the  invisible  powers,  and  the 
consequent  horror  in  which  the  breaking  of  nn  oath 
was  held.  This  he  states  as  the  causa  cuusurum,  is 
the  ultimate  and  inclusive  cause  of  Roman  grandeur. 

Under  such  convictions  therefore  as  tho  sophists 
labored  with  such  fatal  success  to  produce,  it  needed 
nothing  hut  the  excitement  of  the  jvis»ions  under  cii- 
cumMuiices  of  public  dnconl  to  turn  the  arguments 
of  expedience  and  self-love  againM  tho  whole  scheme 
of  morality  founded  on  them,  and  to  procure  a  favor- 
able hearing  of  the  doctrines,  which  Plato  attributes 
to  the  sophist  Culliclcs.  The  pawage  is  curious,  ami 
might  be  entitled,  a  Jacobin  Head,  a  ccnuine  antique, 
in  high  preservation.  **  I»y  nature."  exclaims  this 
Napoleon  of  old,  "  tho  uvir>e  off  is  alwuys  the  more 
infamous,  that,  namely,  which  mlTer*  wrong;  but  ac- 
cording t<>  the  law  it  is  the  doing  of  wrong.  For  no 
man  of  noble  spirit  will  \vi  lum*clf  lie  wronged :  this 
a  slave  only  endures,  who  is  not  worth  the  life  he 
has.  and  under  injuries  nnd  insults  can  neither  help 
himself  or  those  that  be-long  to  him.  Those,  who 
first  made  the  laws,  were,  in  my  opinion,  ftcble  crea- 
tures, which  in  fiet  the  greater  number  of  men  are; 
or  they  would  not  remain  entangled  in  these  spider- 
webs.  Such,  however.  U-ing  the  case,  laws,  honor, 
and  ignominy  were  all  calculated  for  the  advantage 
of  the  law-makers.  But  in  order  to  frighten  away 
the  stronger,  whom  they  could  not  coerce  hy  finr  con- 
test, and  to  secure  greater  advantages  for  themselves 
than  their  feebleness  could  otherwise  have  procured, 
they  preached  up  the  doctrine,  that  it  was  base  anil 
contrary  to  right  to  w>h  to  have  any  thing  beyond 
others;  and  that  in  this  wish  consisted  the  essence  of 
injustice.  Doubtless  it  was  very  agreeable  to  them, 
if  being  creatures  of  a  meaner  class  they  were  allowed 
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to  share  equity  with  their  natural  superiors.  Bat 
nature  dictates  plainly  enough  another  code  of  right, 
namely,  that  the  nobler  and  etrooger  should  possess 
■on  than  the  weaker  and  more  pusillammona, 
Where  the  power  is,  there  lies  the  substantial  right 
The  whole  realm  of  animals,  nay  the  human  race 
itself  at  collected  in  independent  slates  and  nations, 
demonstrate,  that  the  stronger  has  a  right  to  control 
the  weaker  lor  bis  own  advantage.  Assuredly,  they 
have  the  genuine  notion  of  right,  and  follow  the  law 
of  nature,  though  truly  not  that  which  is  held  valid 
in  our  governments.  Bat  the  minds  of  oar  youths 
are  preached  away  from  them  by  declamations  on  the 
beauty  and  fitness  of  letting  themselves  be  mastered, 
tul  by  these  verbal  conjurations  the  noblest  nature  is 
tamed  and  cowed,  like  a  young  lion  bom  and  bred  in 
a  cage.  8boald  a  man  with  full  untamed  force  but 
one*  sjtofrforward,  he  would  break  all  your  spells  and 
coftfajlljpne,  trample  your  contra-natural  laws  under 
his  feet/vault  into  the  seat  of  supreme  power,  and  in 
a  splendid  style  make  the  right  of  nature  be  valid 
among  you." 

It  would  have  been  well  for  mankind,  if  such  had 
always  been  the  language  of  sophistry!  A  selfishness, 
that  excludes  partnership,  all  men  have  an  interest  in 
repelling.  Yet  the  principle  is  the  same;  and  if  for 
power  we  substitute  pleasure  and  the  means  of  plea- 
sure, it  is  easy  to  construct  a  system  well  fitted  to  cor- 
rupt natures,  and  the  more  mischievous  in  proportion 
as  it  is  less  alarming.  As  long  as  the  spirit  of  philoso- 
phy reigns  in  the  learned  and  highest  class,  and  that 
of  religion  in  all  classes,  a  tendency  to  blend  and 
unite  will  be  found  in  all  objects  of  pursuit,  and  the 
whole  discipline  of  mind  and  manners  will  be  calcu- 
lated in  relation  to  the  worth  of  the  agents.  With 
the  prevalence  of  sophistry,  when  the  pure  will  (if 
indeed  the  existence  of  a  will  be  admitted  in  any 
other  sense  than  as  the  temporary  main  current  in 
the  wide  gust-eddying  stream  of  our  desires  and  aver- 
sions) is  ranked  among  the  mean*  to  on  alien  end,  in- 
stead of  being  itself  the  one  absolute  end,  in  the  par- 
ticipation of  which  all  things  are  worthy  to  be  called 
good — with  this  revolution  commences  the  epoch  of 
division  and  separation.  Things  are  rapidly  improv- 
ed, persons  as  rapidly  deteriorated;  and  for  an  indefi- 
nite period  the  powers  of  the  aggregate  increase,  as 
the  strength  of  the  individual  declines.  Still,  how- 
ever, sciences  may  be  estranged  from  philosophy,  the 
practical  from  the  speculative,  and  one  of  the  two  at 
least  may  remain.  Music  may  be  divided  from  poe- 
try, and  both  may  continue  to  exist,  though  with  di- 
minished influence.  But  religion  and  morals  cannot 
be  disjoined  without  the  destruction  of  both:  and 
that  this  does  not  take  place  to  the  full  extent,  we 
owe  to  the  frequency  with  which  both  take  shelter 
in  the  heart,  and  that  men  are  always  better  or  worso 
than  the  maxims  which  they  adopt  or  concede. 

To  demonstrate  the  hollowness  of  the  present  sys- 
tem, and  to  deduce  the  truth  from  its  sources,  is  not 
possible  for  mo  without  a  previous  agreement  as  to 
the  principles  of  reasoning  in  general.  The  attempt 
could  neither  be  made  within  the  limits  of  the  pre- 
sent work,  nor  would  its  success  greatly  affect  the  im- 


mediate  moral  ratoressi  of  the  majority  of  the 
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not  only  urged,  but  provided  for,  though  m  vam,  by 

no  leas  men  than  Bishops  8anndoiaon  and  Jeremy 

Taylor. 

But  there  is  yet  another  prohibitory 
this  I  cannot  convey  more  efiectoaily  than  same 
of  Plato  to  Dkxryoiue-- 

AXXi  *•«*>  n  pk*  nm?  Jr**?  £  «*  Awmk  ssl 
Attstfer,  r#  IpAniftt,  I  rdrrmv  ems*  «Vs  cscdv;  sftV 
W  &l  $  vepi  resrsv  6Af  h  1%  <Jt>X»  Jyyiyvtp&t,  V  k 
«d  rtf  ttfftec$ttYr««,  rff  IX&iimt  tirrwr  •»  sfnn 
rtgoi.  IlAarwv  AuMrveiej  ssif*  osfr. 


sad  tfSfsiless* 


(gVsasisftsa)    Bat  wast  a 
pass,  Oh  sua  of  Dkmjtios  sad  Deris!— what 
esossoftDevill   Bat  rather  is  the  darkassi 
cenrias  this,  thst  dram  Is  the  seal  which  a 
save  bad  iterated,  astw  eaa  he  aanaksaf  the 
vstOr  sad  indeed  troth. 


Yet  that  I  may  fulfil  the  original  scope  of  the 
Friend,  I  shall  attempt  to  provide  the  preparatory 
steps  for  such  an  investigation  in  the  following  Es- 
says on  the  Principles  of  Method  common  to  all  in- 
vestigations:  which  1  here  present,  as  the  basis  of  my 
future  philosophical  and  theological  writings,  and  u 
the  necessary  introduction  to  the  same.  And  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  I  can  conceive  no  object  of  inquiry 
more  appropriate,  none  which,  commencing  with  the 
most  familiar  truths,  with  facts  of  hourly  experience, 
and  gradually  winning  its  way  to  positions  the  nxwt 
comprehensive  and  sublime,  will  more  aptly  prepare 
the  mind  for  the  reception  of  specific  knowledge, 
than  the  full  exposition  of  a  principle  which  is  the 
condition  of  all  intellectual  progress,  and  which  may 
be  said  even  to  constitute  the  science  of  education, 
alike  in  the  narrowest  and  in  the  most  extensive 
sense  of  the  word.  Yet  as  it  is  but  fair  to  let  the 
public  know  beforehand,  what  the  genius  of  ray  phi- 
losophy is,  and  in  what  spirit  it  will  be  applied  by 
me,  whether  in  politics  or  religion,  I  conclude  with 
the  following  brief  history  of  the  last  190  years,  by  a 
lover  of  Old  England : 

Wise  and  necessitated  confirmation  and  eiplant- 
tion  of  the  law  of  England,  erroneously  entitled  The 
Enplish  Revolution  of  1  CSS— Mechanical  Pliilu»[>hy, 
hailed  as  a  kindred  revolution  in  philosophy,  and  es- 
poused, as  a  common  cause,  by  the  partisans  of  the 
revolution  in  the  state. 

The  consequence  is,  or  was,  a  system  of  natural 
rights  instead  of  social  and  hereditary  privileges- 
acquiescence  in  historic  testimony  substituted  for 
faith— and  yet  the  true  historical  feeling,  the  foeliaf, 
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of  being  an  historical  people,  generation  linked  to 
geiieration  by  ancestral  reputation,  by  tradition,  by 
heraldry — this  noble  feeling,  I  say,  openly  stormed  or 
perilously  undermined. 

Imagination  excluded  from  poesy;  and  fancy  para- 
mount in  physics ;  the  eclipse  of  the  ideal  by  the 
mere  shadow  of  the  sensible — subfiction  for  supposi- 
tion. Piths  pro  Senatu  Populoque — the  wealth  of 
nation?  for  the  well-being  of  nations,  and  of  man ! 

Anglo-mania  in  France;  followed  by  revolution  in 
America — constitution  of  America  appropriate,  per- 
haps, to  America ;  but  elevated  from  a  particular  ex- 
periment to  an  universal  model.  The  word  constitu- 
tion altered  to  mean  a  capitulation,  a  treaty,  imposed 
by  the  people  on  their  own  government,  as  on  a  con- 
quered enemy — hence  giving  sanction  to  falsehood, 
and  unhersality  to  anomaly !!! 

Despotism !  Despotism !  Despotism ! of  finance 

in  statistics  —  of  vanity  in  social  converse— of  pre- 
sumption and  overweening  contempt  of  the  ancients 
in  individuals ! 

French  Revolution  !— Pauperism,  revenue  laws, 
government  by  clubs,  committees,  societies,  reviews, 
and  newspapers! 

Thus  it  is  that  nation  first  sets  fire  to  a  neighboring 
nation ;  then  catches  fire  and  burns  backward. 

Statesmen  should  know  that  a  learned  class  is  an 
essential  element  of  state — at  least  of  a  Christian 
state.  But  you  wish  for  general  illumination!  You 
begin  with  the  attempt  to  popularize  leurning  and 
philosophy ;  but  you  will  end  in  the  plcheification  of 
knowledge.  A  true  philosophy  in  the  learned  class 
is  essential  to  a  true  religious  feeling  in  all  classes. 

In  fine,  religion,  true  or  false,  is  und  ever  has  been 
the  moral  centre  of  gravity  in  Christendom,  to  which 
all  other  t lungs  must  and  will  accommodate  them- 
■eUea. 


ESSAY  IV. 


O  ci  llKaiov  i?i  rouiv,  axovc  rwj  ^ph  ^XCIV  ^  Kat  a^ 
rrpdf  A\An\ov(.  E(  pevoXutf  <pi^oao(j>ia(  KaTaxupp6vn~ 
teas,  lav  Kaiptir  it  6i  vap  iripov  axljicoas  rj  ivrds 
(StXrtova  iupri*ai  tQv  vap  f/idi,  Ikuvcl  Hpa.  it  6*  Spa 
tu  rap*  iipiav  vol  iplaxci,  riftr/rloy  xal  I  fit  paXi^a. 
IIAAT&N-  AlflN:  cm?'  Ssvrtpa. 

Translation — Hear  then  what  are  the  ternm  on  which  you 
und  I  ousht  to  Hand  toward  each  other.  If  you  hold 
phiU'Mtphy  altogether  in  contempt,  bid  it  fa  rowel  I.  Or  if  you 
h'jvc  heard  from  any  other  person,  or  havo  yourwlf  found 
out  a  better  than  mine,  then  give  honor  to  thai,  whichever 
it  U>.  But  if  the  doctrine  taught  in  these  our  works  please 
you.  th*n  it  i»  hut  just  that  you  «hould  honor  me  too  in  the 
same  proportion. PLATO'S  24  loiter  to  Dion. 


What  is  that  which  first  strikes  us,  and  strikes  us 

at  once,  in  a  man  of  education  ?    And  which,  among 

%*lucated  men,  so  instantly  distinguishes  the  man  of 

*upenor  mind,  that  (as  was  observed  with  eminent 

propriety  of  me  late  Edmund  Burke)  "  we  cannot 
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stand  under  the  same  arch- way  during  a  shower  of 
rain,  without  finding  him  out  V*  Not  the  weight  or 
novelty  of  his  remarks ;  not  any  unusual  interest  of 
facts  communicated  by  him;  for  we  may  suppose 
both  the  one  and  the  other  precluded  by  the  shortness 
of  our  intercourse,  and  the  triviality  of  the  subjects. 
The  difference  will  be  impressed  and  felt,  though  the 
conversation  should  be  confined  to  the  state  of  the 
weather  or  the  pavement.  Still  less  will  it  arise  from 
any  peculiarity  in  his  words  and  phrases.  For  if  he 
be,  as  we  now  assume,  a  toftf*educated  man  as  well 
as  a  man  of  superior  powers,  he  will  not  fail  to  fol- 
low the  golden  rule  of  Julius  Caesar,  Insolent  verbum, 
tanquam  scopulum,  evitare.  Unless  where  new  th  Jigs 
necessitate  new  terms,  he  will  avoid  an  unusual  word 
as  a  rock.  It  must  have  been  among  the  earliest  les- 
sons of  his  youth,  that  the  breach  of  this  precept,  at 
all  times  hazardous,  becomes  ridiculous  in  the  topics 
of  ordinary  conversation.  There  remains  bat  one 
other  point  of  distinction  possible;  and  this  must  be, 
and  in  fact  is,  the  true  cause  of  the  impression  made 
on  us.  It  is  the  unpremeditated  and  evidently  habi- 
tual arrangement  of  his  words,  grounded  on  the  habit 
of  foreseeing,  in  each  integral  part,  or  (more  plainly) 
in  every  sentence,  the  whole  that  he  then  intends  to 
communicate.  However  irregular  and  desultory  his 
talk,  there  is  method  in  the  fragments. 

Listen,  on  the  other  hand,  to  an  ignorant  man, 
though  perhaps  shrewd  and  able  in  his  particular  call- 
ing ;  whether  ho  be  describing  or  relating.  We  im- 
mediately perceive,  that  his  memory  alone  is  called 
into  action ;  and  that  the  objects  and  events  recur  in 
the  narration  in  the  same  order,  and  with  the  same 
accompaniments,  however  accidental  or  impertinent 
as  they  had  first  occurred  to  the  narrator.  The  ne- 
cessity of  taking  breath,  the  efforts  of  recollection, 
and  the  abrupt  rectification  of  its  failures,  produce  all 
his  pauses;  and  with  exception  of  the  "and  then,** 
the  "and  there*1  and  tho  still  less  significant, " and 
bo"  they  constitute  likewise  all  his  connections. 

Our  discussion,  however,  is  confined  to  Method  as 
employed  in  the  formation  of  the  understanding,  and 
in  the  constructions  of  science  and  literature.  It 
would  indeed  be  superfluous  to  attempt  a  proof  of  its 
importance  in  the  business  and  economy  of  active  or 
domestic  life.  From  the  cotter's  hearth  or  the  work- 
shop of  the  artisan,  to  the  palace  or  the  arsenal,  the 
first  merit,  that  which  admits  neither  substitute  nor 
equivalent,  is  that  every  thing  is  in  its  place.  Where 
this  charm  is  wanting,  every  other  merit  either  loses 
its  name,  or  becomes  an  additional  ground  of  accusa- 
tion and  regret.  Of  one,  by  whom  it  is  eminently 
possessed,  we  say  proverbially,  he  is  like  clockwork. 
The  resemblance  extends  beyond  the  point  of  regu- 
larity, and  yet  falls  short  of  tho  truth.  Both  do,  in- 
deed, at  once  divide  and  announce  the  silent  and 
otherwise  indistinguishable  lapse  of  time.  But  the 
man  of  methodical  industry  and  honorable  pursuits, 
does  more:  he  realizes  its  ideal  divisions,  and  gives 
a  character  and  individuality  to  its  moments.  If  the 
idle  are  described  as  killing  lime,  he  may  be  justly 
said  to  call  it  into  life  and  moral  being,  while  ha 
makes  it  the  distinct  object  not  only  of  the  conscious 
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to  the  will  far  more  than  to  the  understanding. 
Henceforward,  therefore,  we  contemplate  its  bear- 
ing! on  the  latter. 

The  difference  between  the  prod  acts  of  a  well- 
disciplined  and  those  of  an  uncultivated  understand- 
ing, in  relation  to  what  we  will  now  venture  to  call 
the  Science  of  Method,  is  often  and  admirably  exhi- 
bited by  our  Dramatist.  We  scarcely  need  refer  our  ] 
readers  to  the  Clown's  evidence,  in  rhe  first  scene  of ' 
the  second  act  of  "  Measure  for  Measure,"  or  the 
Nurse  in  "  Romeo  and  Juliet"  But  not  to  leave  the 
position,  without  an  instance  to  illustrate  it,  we  will 
take  the  -  easy-yielding"  Mrs.  Quickly 's  relation  of 
the  circumstances  of  Sir  John  FalstafTs  debt  to  her. 

FaJstaff.    What  b  the  gross  turn  that  I  owe  thee  ? 

Mrs.  Quickly.  Marry,  if  tbou  weft  an  honest  man,  thy- 
self and  the  n.oney  too.  Thou  didst  swear  to  roe  upon  a 
parcel-gilt  goblet,  sitting  in  my  dolphin  chamber,  at  the  round 
table,  by  a  sea-coal  fire,  on  Wednesday  in  Whitson  week 
when  toe  prince  broke  thy  bead  for  likening  his  father  to  a 
singing-man  in  Windsor — tbou  didst  swear  to  me  then,  as  I 
was  washing  thy  wound,  to  marry  me  and  make  me  my  lady 
thy  wife.  Canst  tbou  deny  it  1  Did  not  good-wife  Keech, 
the  batcher's  wife,  come  in  then  and  call  me  gossip  Quick- 
ly t— coming  in  to  borrow  a  mess  of  vinegar :  telling  us  she 
bad  a  good  dish  of  prawns — whereby  thou  didst  de«ire  to  eat 
some — whereby  I  told  thee  they  were  ill  for  a  green  wound. 
Jtc.  ace  Ate HENRY  IV.  1st  pL  act.ii.  *c  1. 

And  this,  be  it  observed,  is  so  far  from  being  car- 
ried beyond  the  bounds  of  a  lair  imitation,  that  "  the 
poor  soul's  "  thoughts  and  sentences  are  more  closely 
interlinked  than  the  truth  of  nature  would  have  re- 
quired, but  that  the  connections  and  sequence,  which 
the  habit  of  Method  can  alone  give,  have  in  this  in- 
stance a  substitute  in  the  fusion  of  passion.  For  the 
absence  of  Method,  which  characterizes  the  unedu- 
cated, is  occasioned  by  an  habitual  submission  of  the 
understanding  to  mere  events  and  images  as  such, 
and  independent  of  any  power  in  the  mind  to  classify 
or  appropriate  them.  The  general  accompaniments  i 
of  time  and  place  are  the  only  relations  which  per- 


And  prats  d  be  leanness  lor  u—   -.  jtr 
Our  tndtscreUen  sometime*  *tr  *.   a 
If  sen  ear  deep  plots  do  fail :  «a> ' 
There'*  a  divauty  that  shops*  «% 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  wall. 

Hot.   That  is  most  certain. 

Ham.  Up  from  my  cabin. 
My  rea-gown  scarf  d  about  sac.  in  tlM 
Grop'd  I  to  find  out  iheni ;  had  my  4* 
Finger'd  their  pocket ;  and.  in  fine,  w 
To  my  own  room  again ;  makine  so 
•Vjr  fear*  forgetting  mourners,  to  oj 
Their  grand  commission :  where  /  fo« 
A  royal  knavery — an  exact  command 
Larded  with  man*  several  rati*  of  i 
Importing  Denmark'*  health,  mmd  J 
With,  ho !  such  bugs  and  goblins  in  ■ 
That  on  the  supemze,  no  leisure  bate 
No,  nnt  to  st By  the  grinding  of  the  ax 
My  head  should  be  struck  off! 

Hot.   Is  't  possible? 

Ham.   Here's  the  commission. — Re 

Here  the  events,  with  the  cii 
and  place,  are  all  stated  with  eq 
rapidity,  not  one  introduced  wht 
omitted  without  injury  to  the 
whole  process.  If  any  tendene 
far  as  the  mere  facts  are  in  que* 
cy  to  omission :  and,  accordingly 
serve,  that  the  attention  of  the  n 
to  one  material  circumstance,  wl 
by,  by  a  direct  question  from  tb< 
story  is  communicated,  *  How 
But  by  a  trait  which  is  indeed 
istic  of  Hamlet's  mind,  ever  dts 
and  meditative  to  excess  (but  wl 
ment  and  redaction,  is  dbtinctii 
and  methodizing  intellect),  all  tk 
largements  consist  of  reflections 
pies  of  general  and  permanent  in 
expressed  or  disguised  in  playful 


Devis'd  a  new 


r 


down; 

wroln  it 
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view  and  knowing  of  these  content! 
he  bearers  pat  to  Mdden  death, 
lime  allowed, 
w  wai  thi«  sealed  T 

'hy,  even  in  that  was  heaven  ordinant. 
ther's  tiffftct  in  my  pane, 
the  model  of  that  Danish  seal : 
writ  up  in  the  form  of  the  other ; 
it ;  irave't  the  impression  ;  placed  it  safely, 
ling  never  known.    Now,  the  next  day 
a -fijchi ;  and  what  to  this  was  sequent, 
■e*t  already. 

Guikierutern  and  Rotencrantz  go  to 't  1 
hy,  man,  they  did  make  love  to  this  employment. 
»t  near  my  conscience :  their  defeat 
ir  own  insinuation  grow. 
rous  when  tJke  baser  nature  comet 
e  pars  and  fell  incensed  points 
apposite*. 

i,  perhaps,  be  sufficient  to  remark  of  the 
passage,  in  connection  with  the  humorous 
of  narration, 

ermenting  o'er  with  frothy  circumstances," 

IV.;  that  if  overlooking  the  different  value 
tter  in  each,  we  considered  the  form  alone, 
1  find  both  immethodical ;  Hamlet  from  the 
[re.  Quickly  from  the  wont,  of  reflection 
alizaiion ;  and  that  Method,  therefore,  must 
n  the  due  mean  or  balance  between  our 
ipressions  and  the  mind's  own  re-action  on 

(Whether  this  re-action  do  not  suppose  or 
imary  act  positively  originating  in  the  mind 
prior  to  the  object  in  order  of  nature,  though 
ineous  in  its  manifestation,  will  be  hereafter 
)  Rut  we  had  a  further  purpose  in  thus 
g  these  extracts  from  our  "  myriad-minded 
'ptovdvs  avijp.)  We  wished  to  bring  forward, 
itself,  these  two  elements  of  Method,  or  (to 
arithmetical  term)  its  two  mnin  factors. 
es  of  the  want  of  generalization  arc  of  no 
rrence  in  real  life:  and  the  narrations  of 
re's  Hostess  and  the  Tapster,  differ  from 
he  ignorant  and  unthinking  in  general,  hy 
»rior  humor,  the  poet's  own  gift  and  infu- 
by  their  want  of  Method,  which  is  not 
mn  we  often  meet  with  in  that  class,  of 
ey  are  the  dramatic  representatives.  In- 
*  the  opposite  fault,  arising  from  the  excess 
ligation  and  reflection  in  minds  of  the  oppo- 
will,  like  the  minds  themselves,  occur  less 
/  in  the  course  of  our  own  personal  experi- 
pt  they  will  not  have  been  wanting  to  our 
or  will  they  have  passed  unobserved,  though 

p<>et  himself  (6  r/)v  (avrdv  \li»^r)v  weii  v^t/v 
arov  fiop<pfiis  woiKi\aiq  (topQuteas*)  has  more 
nlv  supplied  the  illustrations.   Tocomplete, 

the  purpose  aforementioned,  that  of  pre- 
ich  of  the  two  components  as  separately  as 
wo  chose  an  instance  in  which,  by  the  sur- 
s  own  activity,  Hamlet's  mind  disturbs  the 
lent,  of  which  that  very  activity  had  been 
1  and  impulse.  Thus  exuberance  of  mind, 
e  hand,  interferes  with  the  forms  of  Meth- 


t***.— He  that  moulded  bis  own  soul,  ns  some  in- 
saterial,  into  various  forms.  —  TI1EU1ST1US. 


od ;  but  sterility  of  mind,  on  the  other,  wanting  tho 
spring  and  impulse  to  mental  action,  is  wholly  de- 
structive of  Method  itself  For  in  attending  too 
exclusively  to  the  relations  which  the  past  or  passing 
events  and  objects  bear  to  general  truth,  and  the 
moods  of  his  own  Thought,  the  most  intelligent  roan 
is  sometimes  in  danger  of  overlooking  that  other  re- 
lation, in  which  they  are  likewise  to  be  placed  to  the 
apprehension  and  sympathies  of  his  hearers.  His 
discourse  appears  like  soliloquy  intermixed  with  dia- 
logue. But  the  uneducated  and  unreflecting  talker 
overtake  all  mental  relations,  both  logical  and  psy- 
chological ;  and  consequently  precludes  all  Method, 
that  is  not  purely  accidental.  Hence  the  nearer  the 
things  and  incidents  in  time  and  place,  the  more  dis- 
tant, disjointed,  and  impertinent  to  each  other,  and  to 
any  common  purpose,  will  they  appear  in  his  narra- 
tion :  and  this  from  the  want  of  a  staple,  or  starting- 
post,  in  the  narrator  himself;  from  the  absence  of  the 
leading  Thought,  which,  borrowing  a  phrase  from 
the  nomenclature  of  legislation,  we  may  not  inaptly 
call  the  Initiative.  On  the  contrary,  where  the 
habit  of  Method  is  present  and  effective,  things  the 
most  remote  and  diverse  in  time,  place,  and  outward 
circumstance,  are  brought  into  mental  contiguity 
and  succession,  the  more  striking  as  the  less  ex- 
pected. But  while  we  would  impress  the  necessity 
of  this  habil,  the  illustrations  adduced  give  proof  that 
in  undue  preponderance,  and  when  the  prerogative 
of  the  mind  is  stretched  into  despotism,  the  discourse 
may  degenerate  into  the  grotesque  or  the  fantas- 
tical. 

With  what  a  profound  insight  into  the  constitution 
of  the  human  soul  is  this  exhibited  to  us  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  Prince  of  Denmark,  where  flying  from 
tho  sense  of  reality,  and  seeking  a  reprie\  e  from  the 
pressure  of  its  duties,  in  that  ideal  activity,  the  over- 
balance of  which,  with  the  consequent  indisposition 
to  notion,  is  his  disease,  he  comjwls  the  reluctant  good 
sense  of  the  high  yet  healthful-minded  Horatio,  to 
follow  him  in  his  wayward  meditation  amid  the 
graves  ?  "  To  iohat  base  uses  we  may  return,  Hora- 
tio !  Why  may  not  imagination  trace  the  noble  dust 
of  Alexander,  till  he  find  it  stopping  a  buns -hole  f 
Hon.  J/  were  to  consider  too  curiously  to  cimsider  so. 
Ham.  No,  faith,  not  a  jot ;  but  to  follow  him  thither 
with  modesty  enough  and  likelihood  to  lead  if.  As 
thus:  Alexander  died,  Alexander  was  buried,  Alexan- 
der returneth  to  dust — the  dust  is  earth  ;  of  earth  tee 
:  make  loam :  and  why  of  that  loam,  whereto  he  was  con' 
verted,  might  Uuy  not  stop  a  btcr-baml  t 

Imperial  Cesar  dead  and  turned  ts>  elajf, 
Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  ait  ay!" 

But  let  it  not  escape  our  recollection,  that  when 
the  objects  thus  connected  are  proportionate  to  the 
connecting  energy,  relatively  to  the  real,  or  at  least 
to  the  desirable  sympathies  of  mankind ;  it  is  from 
the  same  character  that  we  derive  the  genial  method 
in  the  famous  soliloquy,  "7b  be?  or  not  to  beV* 
which,  admired  as  it  is,  and  has  been,  has  yet  re- 
ceived only  the  first  fruits  of  the  admiration  due  to  it 

We  have  teen  that  from  the  confluence  of  innu- 
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mernble  impressions  in  each  moment  of  time  the 
passive  memory  must  needs  tend  to  confusion  —  a 
rule,  the  seeming  exceptions  to  which  (the  thunder- 
bursts  in  Lear,  for  instance)  are  really  confirmations 
of  its  truth.  For,  in  many  instances,  the  predomi- 
nance of  some  mighty  Passion  takes  the  place  of  the 
guiding  Thought,  and  the  result  prevents  the  method 
of  Nature,  rather  than  the  habit  of  the  Individual. 
For  Thought,  Imagination,  (and  we  may  add,  Passion,) 
are,  in  their  very  essence,  the  first,  connective,  the 
latter  co-adunative:  and  it  has  been  shown,  that  if 
the  excess  lead  to  Method  misapplied,  and  to  connec- 
tions of  the  moment,  the  absence,  or  marked  defici- 
ency, either  precludes  Method  altogether,  both  form 
and  substance :  or  (as  the  following  extract  will  ex- 
emplify) retains  the  outward  form  only. 

My  liege  and  madam  t  to  expostulate 

What  majesty  should  be,  what  duty  is, 

Wky  day  is  day,  night  night,  and  time  it  time. 

Were  nothing  but  to  watte  night,  day,  and  time. 

Therefore — since  brevity  is  the  soul  of  teit. 

And  tediousness  the  limbs  and  outward  flourishes, 

I  will  be  brief.     Your  noble  ton  is  mad : 

Mad  call  I  it— for  to  define  true  madness, 

What  is 't,  but  to  be  nothing  else  but  mad! 

But  let  that  go. 

Queen.    More  matter  with  less  art. 

Pol.    Madam  I  I  swear,  I  use  no  art  at  all. 
That  he  is  mad,  'tis  true :  'tis  true,  'tis  pity  : 
And  pity  'tis,  'tis  true  (a  foolish  figure  I 
Put  farewell  it,  for  Twill  use  no  art.) 
Mad  let  us  grant  him  then  :  and  now  remains, 
That  we  find  out  the  cause  of  this  effect : 
Or  rather  say  the  cause  of  this  defect : 
For  this  effect  defective  comes  by  cause. 
Thus  it  remains,  and  the  remainder  thus 
Ptrpcnd.  HAMLET,  act  ii.  scene  2. 

Does  not  the  irresistible  sense  of  the  ludicrous  in 
this  flourish  of  the  soul-surviving  body  of  old  Poloni- 
us's  intellect,  not  less  than  in  the  endless  confirma- 
tions and  most  undeniable  matters  of  fact,  of  Tapster  J 
Pompey,  or  "  the  hostess  of  the  tavern,"  prove  to  our 
feelings,  even  before  the  word  is  found  which  pre- 
sents the  truth  to  our  understanding,  that  confusion 
and  formality  are  but  the  opposite  poles  of  the  same 
null-point. 

It  is  Shakspeare's  peculiar  excellence,  that  through- 
out the  whole  of  his  splendid  picture  gallery  (tho 
reader  will  excuse  the  confest  inadequacy  of  this 
metaphor),  we  find  individuality  every  where,  mere 
jx>rtniit  no  where.  In  all  his  various  characters,  we 
still  feel  ourselves  communing  with  the  same  human 
nature,  which  is  every  where  present  as  the  vegeta- 
ble sap  in  the  branches,  sprays,  leaves,  buds,  blos- 
soms, and  fruits,  their  shapes,  tastes,  and  odors. 
Speaking  of  tho  effect,  i.  e.  his  works  themselves, 
we  may  define  tho  excellence  of  their  method  as 
consisting  in  that  just  proportion,  that  union  and  in- 
ter|»enetration  of  tho  universal  and  the  particular, 
whirl)  must  ever  pervade  all  works  of  decided  genius 
and  true  bt-ience.  For  Method  implies  a  progressive 
transition,  and  it  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  tho 
original  language.  The  Greek  MrSoJoy,  is  literally 
a  w.Y/y.  or  jMjth  of  Transit.  Thus  we  extol  the  Kle- 
meu!*  of  Kuchd,  or  Socrates'  discourse  with  the 
Aave  in  the  Mcnon,  as  tnithud'cal,  a  terra  which  no 


one  who  holds  himself  bound  to  think  or  speak  cor 
rectly,  would  apply  to  the  alphabetic  order  or  ar- 
rangement of  a  common  dictionary.  Bat  as,  without 
continuous  transition,  there  can  be  no  Method,  si 
without  a  pre-conception  there  can  be  do  tranadtion 
with  continuity.  The  term,  Method,  cannot  there* 
fore,  otherwise  than  by  abase,  be  applied  to  a  men 
dead  arrangement,  containing  in  iteelf  no  principle 
of  progression. 


ESSAY  V. 


Scientiis  idem  quod  plantis.  Si  plant*  aligns  uti  in  annus 
habeas,  de  radice  quid  fiat,  nil  refcrt :  si  ycto  traufcrrt 
cupias  in  aliud  solum,  tutiui  est  radicibua  uti  quant  surco- 
lis.  Sic  traditio,  que  nunc  in  usu  est,  ex  hi  bet  plane  taoqunBi 
truncus  (pulchros  illos  quidem)  »cientiaxum ;  sed  tamea 
absque  radicibua  fabro  lignariocerte  commodoi,  at  ptaattion 
inutile*.  Quod  ti,  discipline  ut  crcscant,  tibi  cordt  »ii,  de 
truncia  minus  aw  solicitu* :  ad  id  coram  adhibe.  ut  radm 
illasa?  etiam  cum  aliquaotulo  terra)  adherent!*,  extrahaalar: 
dummodo  hoc  pacto  et  scientiam  propriara  reviser*,  ve*j- 
fia  que  cognitionis  tua>  remeleri  poesis;  et  earn  sic  trtsi 
plantare  in  animum  alienum,  stent  crevit  in  too. 

BACON  as  Augment.  SctenL  L  »i.  c  n. 

Translation.— It  is  with  science  as  with  trees.  If  it  be  row 
purpose  to  make  some  particular  use  of  the  tree,  roc  ntei 
not  concern  yourself  about  tbe  roots.  But  if  you  w*4> ts 
transfer  it  into  another  soil,  it  is  then  safer  to  emptor  is* 
roots,  than  the  scyons.  Thus  the  mode  of  teaching  Boa 
common  at  present  exhibits  clearly  enough  the  trunk*,  u  s 
were,  of  the  sciences,  and  those  too  of  handsome  srow*h, 
but  nevertheless,  without  the  roots,  valuable  and  convergent 
os  they  undoubtedly  arc  to  the  carpenter,  (hey  arc  u«.'-« 
to  thp  planter.  But  if  you  have  at  heart  the  sdvinc  m  v. 
of  education,  as  that  which  propose*  to  iu.-if  trw  f»-r*-i 
discipline,  of  the  mind  for  its  end  and  aim.  be  l«*  u::r'>"-* 
concerning  the  trunk?,  and  let  it  be  your  cart1.  tS:.t  tw 
roots  should  be  extracted  rntire,  ev»-n  though  a  ?mi!  ra- 
tion of  ihe  soil  should  adhere  to  them  :  so  that  at  all  •  v..-  iu 
you  may  be  able,  by  this  mean*,  both  to  review  your  -cue- 
tific  acquirements,  re-measuring  as  it  were,  the  *«ip«  uf 
your  knowledge  for  your  own  satisfaction,  and  at  th»>  »:tr- 
time  to  transplant  it  into  the  minds  of  others,  just  *:  :: 
grew  in  your  own. 


It  has  been  observed,  in  a  precedinj  pace,  thnr  :*■* 
relations  of  ohjects  are  prime  materials  of  Mcth<».i. 
and  that  the  contemplation  of  relations  is  the  ir.ii  - 
pensahlo  condition  of  thinking  methodically.    It  In- 
comes necessary  therefore  to  add,  that  there  arc  \\\ 
kinds  of  relation,  in  which  objects  of  mind  rr.iv!* 
contemplated.    The  first  is  that  of  Law,  w!iii-..i: 
its  absolute  perfection,  is  conceivable  only  of  thr  >'■:• 
prcmo  Being,  whose  creative  idea  not  only  np;^:'- 
to  each  thing  its  position,  but  in  that  po>i:i«.n.  r.:iJ  . 
consequence  of  that  position,  gives   it  its  cj«ia!  :::f. 
yea,  it  gives  its  very  existence,  as  that  parUc\hr  thin: 
Yet  in  whatever  science  the  relation  of  the  ran?  :■ 
each  other  and  to  the  whole  is  predetermined  It-: 
truth  originating  in  the  mind,  and  not  austrarted1' 
generalized  from  olwervation  of  the  parts,  there  w 
affirm  the  presence  of  a  lair,  if  we  are  spefikin? "' 
the  physical  sciences,  as  of  Astronomy  for  uKnnfi  • 
or  the  presence  of  fundamental  idt-in,  if  u"r  iit<<-»>ur* 
be  upon  those  sciences,  the  truths  of  which  as  truta 
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not  merely  have  an  independent  origin  in 
,  but  continue  to  exist  in  and  for  the  mind 
luch,  for  instance,  is  Geometry,  and  such  are 
of  a  perfect  circle,  of  asymptote,  Arc. 
ve  thus  assigned  the  first  place  in  the  science 
m1  to  Law  ;  and  first  of  the  first,  to  Law,  as 
ute  kind  which  comprehending  in  itself  the 
;  of  every  possible  degree  precludes  from  its 
>n  all  degree,  not  by  generalization  but  by 
plenitude.  As  such,  therefore,  and  as  the 
.  cause  of  the  reality  correspondent  thereto, 
m plate  it  as  exclusively  an  attribute  of  the 

Being,  inseparable  from  tho  idea  of  God : 
lowever,  that  from  the  contemplation  of  law 
9  only  perfect  form,  must  be  derived  all  true 
to  all  other  grounds  and  principles  necessary 
d,  as  tho  science  common  to  all  sciences, 
1  each  rvyydvti  iv  aWo  <luriJs"  tJJj  Ivi^iirjf. 
i  from  this  (intuition  shall  we  call  it?  or 
faith  ?)  ingenious  men  may  produce  schemes, 
e  to  the  peculiar  purposes  of  particular  sci- 
it  no  scientific  system. 

3 ugh  we  cannot  enter  on  the  proof  of  this 
,  we  dare  not  remain  exposed  to  the  suspi- 
laving  obtruded  a  mere  private  opinion,  as  a 
ntal  truth.    Our  authorities  are  such  that 

difficulty  is  occasioned  by  their  number, 
wing  extract  from  Aristocles  (preserved  with 
cresting  fragments  of  the  same  writer  by  Eu- 
s  as  explicit  as  peremptory.  *E<pi\o«ro<pij<rt 
uv,  h  koI  rtf  aXXot  tQv  irwirort,  yvqctiaf  xai 
l%ii  il  ufl  HvaaSai  r<2  &v$pu>iriva  KartSItv  ij/iaj, 

$tla  rpdrtpov  tyScln-  Euseb.  Prap.  Evan. 
\nd  Plato  himself  in  his  Do  Republica,  hap- 

extant,  evidently  alludes  to  the  same  doc- 
'or  personating  Socrates  in  the  discussion  of 
nportant  problem,  namely,  whether  political 
s  or  is  not  the  same  as  pnvnto  honesty,  after 
ductions,  and  much  analytic  reasoning,  he 
ff  with  these  words — ev  y  to&i,  u  rWcwv, 
fofa  AKPIBQX  MEN  TOYTO  'EK  TOIOY- 

EooaaN,  oiais  ntn  en  toiz  Aoroiz 

OA.OYMHnOTE  AABflMEN*  AAAA  TAP 
TErA  KAI  nAEIflN  OAOZ  II  Eni  TOYTO 
it — not  however,  he  adds,  precluding  the 
(the  analytic,  and  inductive,  to  wit)  which 
Mr  place  likewise,  in  which  (but  as  subordi- 
he  other)  they  are  both  useful  and  requisite, 
oubt  could  be  entertained  as  to  the  purport 
words,  it  would  be  removed  by  the  fact 
y  Aristotle  in  his  Ethics,  that  Plato  had  dis- 

siation.— Pinto,  who  philosophized  legitimately  and 
ly  if  ever  any  man  did  in  any  ase,  hold  it  for  an 
tat  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  have  an  insight  into 
imao  (i.  e.  the  nature  and  relations  of  sum,  and 
Is  presented  by  nature  for  his  investigation,) 
u»y  previous  contemplation  (or  intellectual  vision) 
divine  :  that  is,  of  truths  that  are  to  bo  affirmed 
g  the  absolute,  at  far  as  they  can  be  made  known 

tslation).— But  know  well,  O  Glaucon,  as  my  firm 
n,  that  by  such  methods,  as  we  have  hitherto  u*cd 
juuitioo,  wo  can  never  attain  to  a  satisfactory  in- 
h  is  a  longer  and  ampler  way  that  conducts  to  this. 
rO  De  rtvublic*,  i* 


cussed  the  problem,  whether  in  order  to  scientific 
ends  we  must  set  out  from  principles,  or  ascend  to- 
wards them :  in  other  words,  whether  the  synthetic 
or  analytic  be  the  right  method.  But  as  no  such 
question  is  directly  discussed  in  the  published  works 
of  the  great  master,  Aristotle  must  either  have  re- 
ceived it  orally  from  Plato  himself,  or  have  found  it 
in  the  aypa<pa  ioypara,  the  private  text  book  or  ma- 
nuals  constructed  by  his  select  disciples,  and  intelli- 
gible to  those  only  who  like  themselves  had  been  en- 
trusted with  the  esoteric  (interior  or  unveiled)  doc- 
trines of  Platonism.  Comparing  this  therefore  with 
the  writings,  which  he  held  it  safe  or  not  profane  to 
make  public,  we  may  safely  conclude,  that  Plato  con- 
sidered the  investigation  of  truth  a  posteriori  as  that 
which  is  employed  in  explaining  the  results  of  a  more 
scientific  process  to  those,  for  whom  the  knowledge 
of  the  results  was  alone  requisite  and  sufficient ;  or 
in  preparing  the  mind  for  legitimate  method,  by  ex- 
posing the  insufficiency  or  self-contradictions  of  the 
proofs  and  results  obtained  by  the  contrary  process. 
Hence  therefore  the  earnestness  with  which  the  ge- 
nuine Platonists  opposed  the  doctrine  (that  all  demon- 
stration consisted  of  identical  propositions)  advanced 
by  StJpo,  and  maintained  by  the  Megaric  school,  who 
denied  the  synthesis,  and  as  Hume  and  others  in 
recent  times,  held  geometry  itself  to  be  merely  ana- 
lytical. 

The  grand  problem,  the  solution  of  which  forms, 
according  to  Plato,  the  final  object  and  distinctive 
character  of  philosophy  is  this :  for  all  that  exists  con- 
ditionally (i.  e.  the  existence  of  which  is  inconceiva- 
ble except*  under  the  condition  of  its  dependency  on 
some  other  as  its  antecedent)  to  find  a  ground  that  is 
unconditional  and  absolute,  and  Oiereby  to  reduce  the 
aggregate  of  human  knowledge  to  a  system.  For  the 
relation  common  to  all  being  known,  the  appropriate 
orbit  of  each  becomes  discoverable,  together  with  its 
peculiar  relations  to  its  concentrics  in  the  common 
sphere  of  subordination.  Thus  the  centrality  of  the 
sun  having  been  established,  and  the  law  of  the  dis- 
tances of  the  planets  from  the  sun  having  been  deter- 
mined, we  possess  the  means  of  calculating  the  dis- 
tance of  each  from  the  other.  But  as  all  objects  of 
sense  are  in  continual  flux,  and  as  the  notices  of  them 
by  the  senses  must,  as  far  as  they  are  true  notices, 
change  with  them,  while  scientific  principles  (or  laws) 
are  no  otherwise  principles  of  science  than  as  they 
arc  permanent  and  always  the  same,  the  latter  were 
appointed  to  the  pure  reason,  either  as  its  products  or 
asf  implanted  in  it  And  now  the  remarkable  fact 
forces  itself  on  our  attention,  viz.  that  the  material 
world  is  found  to  obey  the  same  laws  as  had  been  de- 
duced independently  from  tho  reason :  and  that  the 
masses  act  by  a  force,  which  cannot  be  conceived  to 

t  Which  of  these  two  doctrines  wss  Plato's  own  opinion,  it 
is  bard  to  say.  In  many  passages  of  his  works,  tho  latter  (i. 
e.  the  doctrine  of  innate,  or  rather  of  connate,  Hires)  seems  to 
be  it;  but  from  the  character  and  avowed  purpose  of  these 
works,  as  addressed  to  a  promiscuous  public,  and  therefore 
preparatory  and  for  the  discipline  of  the  mind  rather  than  di- 
rectly doctrinal,  H  is  not  improbable  that  Plato  chose  it  as  tho 
mors  popular  representation,  and  as  belonging  to  tno  postw 
drapery  of  bis  Philoeopbemeta. 
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result  from  the  component  parts,  known  or  imagina- 
ble. In  the  phenomena  of  magnetism,  electricity, 
galvanism,  and  in  chemistry  generally,  the  mind  is 
led  instinctively,  as  it  were,  to  regard  the  working 
powers  as  conducted,  transmitted,  or  accumulated  by 
the  sensible  bodies,  and  not  as  inherent.  This  fact 
has,  at  all  times,  been  the  strong  hold  alike  of  the  ma- 
terialists and  of  the  spiritualists,  equally  solvable  by 
the  two  contrary  hypotheses,  and  fairly  solved  by 
neither.  In  the  clear  and  masterly*  review  of  the 
elder  philosophies,  which  must  be  ranked  among  the 
most  splendid  proofs  of  judgment  no  less  than  of  ge- 
nius :  and  more  expressly  in  the  critique  on  the  atomic 
or  corpuscular  doctrine  of  Democritus  and  his  followers 
as  the  one  extreme,  and  that  of  the  pure  rationalism 
of  Zcno  and  the  Eleatic  school  as  the  other,  Plato  has 
proved  incontrovertibly,  that  in  both  alike  the  basis 
is  too  narrow  to  support  the  superstructure;  that  the 
grounds  of  both  are  false  or  disputable ;  and  that,  if 
these  were  conceded,  yet  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  is  adequate  to  the  solution  of  the  problem:  viz. 
what  is  the  ground  of  the  coincidence  between  rea- 
son and  experience  ?  Or  between  the  laws  of  matter 
and  the  ideas  of  the  pure  intellect  ?  The  only  an- 
swer which  Plato  deemed  the  question  capable  of 
receiving,  compels  the  reason  to  pass  out  of  itself  and 
seek  the  ground  of  this  agreement  in  a  supersensual 
essence,  which  being  at  once  the  ideal  of  the  reason 
and  the  cause  of  the  material  world,  is  the  pre-cstab- 
lishcr  of  the  harmony  in  and  between  both.  Reli- 
gion therefore  is  the  ultimate  aim  of  philosophy,  in 
consequence  of  which  philosophy  itself  becomes  the 
supplement  of  the  sciences,  both  as  the  convergence 
of  all  to  the  common  entl,  namely,  wisdom;  and  as 
supplying  the  copula,  which  modified  in  caerh  in  tho 
comprehension  of  its  parts  to  one  whole,  is  in  itsprin- 

*  1  can  conceive  no  better  remedy  for  tho  overweening  self- 
complacency  of  modern  philosophy,  than  the  annulment  of  its 
prete.'d.-d  oricinn'.iiy.  The  nttempt  tins  been  in:;dc  by  Dutcns, 
but  li«'  f'li'ed  in  it  by  fly  ins  to  the  opposite!  extreme.  When 
he  should  have  confined  himself  to  the  philosophies,  he  ex- 
tended h'n  attack  to  the  sciences  and  even  to  the  main  disco- 
veri>'.«  of  later  times  :  nod  thus  in»te.nd  of  vindicating  the  an- 
cients, he  litonme  tho  calumniator  of  the  moderns  :  as  far  at 
len*t  a«  detraction  is  calumny.  It  w  my  intention  to  cive  a 
course  of  lectures  in  the  course  of  the  present  season,  com- 
pribins  the  or  win,  and  pmpresi*,  the  fated  and  fortunes  of  phi- 
losophy, from  I'y'h.uroraa  to  Locke,  with  tho  livei  and  huc-cc.s- 
■iou  of  the  philosophers  in  each  sect:  tracing  the  progress  of 
speculative  eriencc  chiefly  in  relation  to  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  the  human  mind,  but  without  omitting  the  favorable  or 
inuiifipirioiH  influence  of  circumstances  e.nd  the  accidents  of 
individual  genius.  The  main  division*  will  In*.  I.  From  Thnlcs 
and  Pythaporaw  to  the  appearance  of  the  Sophist*.  '<!.  And  of 
Socrates-.  The  character  and  cfiectH  of  Socrates'  life  and  doc- 
trine»,  illustrated  in  the  inslancis  of  Xenophon,  an  his  most 
faithful  representative,  and  of  AntiwthencM  e»r  the  Cynic  sect  as 
the  one  partial  view  of  his  phi'oT.phy,  nnd  of  ArL-lippus  or 
the  Cyr.'iiaic  ?cct  a."  the  other  and  opposite  extreme.  .'*.  Pla- 
to ai'd  I'lutnnism.  4.  Aristotle  and  the  Peripatetic  school.  5. 
Zeno  and  S>oir,i.«m,  Epicurus  and  I3picurinnism,  with  the  ef- 
fect." of  t he-ne  in  ihe  Roman  Republic  and  empire.  (5.  Tho 
rise  of  the  Eclectic  or  Alexandrian  philosophy,  the  attempt  to 
set  up  a  pw.-udo-l'lntonic  Polytheism  apainit  Christianity,  the 
degradation  of  philosophy  iine  If  into  mysticism  anel  magic, 
and  it*  final  disappearance,  as  philosophy,  under  Justinian. 
7.  The  resumption  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  in  the  thir- 
teenth ce'Ptury.  and  tho.  succe^wve  re  appearance  of  the  dirFer- 
rnt  sects  from  the  restoration  of  literature  to  our  own  time* 
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ciples  common  to  all,  as  integral  parts  of  one  systea 
And  this  is  Method,  itself  a  distinct  science,  the  in 
mediate  offspring  of  philosophy,  and  the  link  or  mot* 
dant  by  which  philosophy  becomes  scientific  and  Um 
sciences  philosophical. 

The  second  relation  is  that  of  Theory,  in  which 
the  existing  forms  and  qualities  of  objects,  discovered 
by  observation  or  experiment,  suggest  a  given  arrange- 
ment, of  many  under  one  point  of  view:  and  this  not 
merely  or  principally  in  order  to  facilitate  the  remea- 
brance,  recollection,  or  communication  of  the  sane; 
but  for  the  purposes  of  understanding,  and  in  mart 
instances  of  controlling  them.  In  other  word*,  ill 
Theory  supposes  the  general  idea  of  cause  and  ef- 
fect. The  scientific  arts  of  Medicine,  Chemistry,  and 
Physiology  in  general,  are  examples  of  a  method  hith- 
erto founded  on  this  second  sort  of  relation. 

Between  these  two  lies  the  Method  in  the  Fin 
Arts,  which  belongs  indeed  to  this  second  or  exter- 
nal relation,  because  the  effect  and  position  of  the 
parts  is  always  more  or  less  influenced  by  the  know- 
ledge and  experience  of  their  previous  qualities;  bat 
which  nevertheless  constitute  a  link  connecting  the 
second  form  of  relation  with  the  first  For  in  all.  that 
truly  merits  the  name  of  Poetry  in  its  most  compre- 
hensive sense,  there  is  a  necessary  predominance  of 
the  Idoas  (i.  e.  of  that  which  originates  in  the  artist 
himself,  and  a  comparative  indifference  of  the  mate- 
rials. A  true  musical  tasle  is  soon  dissatisfied  frith 
the  Harmonica,  or  any  similar  instrument  of  glaa  or 
steel,  because  the  body  of  the  sound  (as  the  Italian 
phrase  it,)  or  that  effect  which  is  derived  from  tho 
materials,  encroaches  too  far  on  the  effect  from  the 
proportions  of  the  notes,  or  that  which  is  pirrn  to  Mu- 
sic by  the  mind.  To  prove  the  high  value  as  well 
as  the  superior  dignity  of  the  first  relation;  and  to 
evince,  that  on  this  alone  a  perftel  Method  can  be 
grounded,  and  that  the  methods  attainable  by  the  se- 
cond are  at  best  but  approximations  to  the  first,  «>r 
tentative  exercise  in  the  hope  of  discovering  it.  form 
the  first  object  of  the  present  disquisition. 

These  truths  we  have  (as  the  me^st  pleasing  a;  d 
popular  mode  of  introducing  the  subject)  hitherto  il- 
lustrated from  Shakspeare.  Hut  the  same  truths 
namely  the  necessity  of  a  mental  Initiative  to  all  Me- 
thod, as  well  as  a  careful  attention  to  the  conJurtof 
the  mind  in  the  exercise  of  Method  itself,  mav  be 
equally,  and  here  perhaps  more  cliaracteristtVa!!;*, 
proved  from  the  most  familiar  of  the  Sciences.  We 
may  draw  our  elucidation  even  from  th<*e  which  ar» 
at  present  fashionable  among  us:  from  R»t.vvt  <x 
from  Chemistry.  In  the  lowest  attempt  at  a  me- 
thodical arrangement  of  the  former  science.  t!:at  <«f 
artificial  classification  for  the  preparatory  purr***  of 
a  nomenclature,  some  aufccrdtnf  must  have  hew 
contributed  by  the  mind  itself;  some  purjx^c  mud 
have  been  in  view;  or  some  question  at  le'i*t  rouri 
have  been  proposed  to  nature,  grounded,  as  all  epic- 
lions  are,  upon  some  idea  of  the  answer  As  for  in- 
stance, the  assumption, 

"That  two  great  sexes  animate  the  world.  ' 

For  no  man  can  confidently  conceive  a  fact  to  be 
universally  true  who  does  not  with  equal  coofidsixc 
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pate  its  necessity,  and  who  does  not  believe  that 
eity  to  be  demonstrable  by  an  insight  into  its 
e,  whenever  and  wherever  such  insight  can  be 
led.  We  acknowledge,  we  reverence  the  obli- 
»  of  Botany  to  Linnaeus,  who,  adopting  from 
olinus  and  others  the  sexuality  of  plants,  ground- 
»reon  a  scheme  of  classific  and  distinctive  marks, 
lich  one  man's  experience  may  be  communicated 
en,  and  the  objects  safely  reasoned  on  while 
t,  and  recognized  as  soon  as  and  whenever  Ihey 
et  with.    He  invented  an  universal  character 

0  language  of  Botany,  chargeable  with  no  great- 
perfections  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  alphabets 
try  particular  language.  As  for  the  study  of  the 
its,  so  of  the  works  of  nature,  an  accidence  and 
onary  are  the  first  and  indispensable  requisites : 

>  the  illustrious  Swede,  Botany  is  indebted  for 
But  neither  was  the  central  idea  of  vegetation 

by  the  light  of  which  we  might  have  seen  the 
sral  relations  of  the  vegetable  to  the  inorganic 

►  the  animal  world ;  nor  the  constitutive  nature 
mer  necessity  of  sex  itself,  revealed  to  Lin- 

*  Hence,  as  in  all  other  cases  where  the  mas- 

*  word  nature  hss  been  used  in  two  senses,  viz.  active- 
passively ;  energetic  (=forma  forma  ns.)  and  material 

na  formats.)    In  the  firtt  (the  aenae  in  which  the  word 

1  in  the  text)  it  signifies  the  inward  principle  of  what- 
i  requisite  for  the  reality  of  s  thing  aa  existent :  while 
fence,  or  essential  property.  signifies  the  inner  principle 
that  appertains  to  the  possibility  of  a  thing.  Hence,  in 
ate  language,  we  aay  the  essence  of  a  mathematical  cir- 
r  other  geometrical  figure,  not  the  nature:  bi>cansc  in 
ooccptioo  of  forms  purely  geometrical  there  is  no  ex- 
am or  implication  of  their  real  existence.  In  the  second, 
aterial  sense,  of  the  word  Nature,  we  mean  by  it  the  sum 
of  sll  things,  so  far  aa  they  are  objects  of  our  tense*. 
Consequently  of  possible  experience — the  aggregate  of 
•mens,  whether  existing  for  our  outward  senses,  or  for 
inner  sense.  The  doctrine  concerning  material  nature 
d  therefore  (the  word  Physiology  being  both  ambiguous 
*T  and  already  otherwise  appropriated)  be  more  proper- 
filed  Phenomenology.  distinguished  into  its  two  grand 
»■*».  8omatalogy  and  Psychology.  The  doctrine  con- 
sT  energetic  nature  is  comprised  in  the  science  of  Dyna- 
■*•  union  of  which  with  Phenomenology,  and  the  alii- 
r  both  with  the  sciences  of  the  Possible,  or  of  the  Con- 
••  «iz.  Logic  and  Mathematics,  constitute  Natural 
*»*ay. 

'•*  V  bus  explained  the  term  Nature,  we  now  more  espe- 
ltr«at  the  reader's  attention  to  the  sense,  in  whi<  \, 
**  «very  where  through  this  E*say,  we  um?  the  uoul 
^«s  assert,  that  the  very  impulse  to  universalize  any 
^*»<on  involves  the  prior  assumption  of  some  efficient 
**  *  aire,  which  in  a  thousand  different  forms  is  evermore 
*  aSe  same  ;  entire  in  each.  ye(  comprehending:  all ;  and 
*•*  *>f  being  abstracted  or  generalized  from  any  number 
^■"frirma,  because  it  is  itself  presuppose*!  in  eaeh  and 
*»^rr  common  ground  and  condition:  and  because 
* *»«»ition  of  a  genua  is  the  adequate  definition  of  the 
^^cies  alone,  while  the  efficient  law  must  contain  tho 
***  all  in  all.    It  is  attributed,  never  thrived.    The  ut- 

*  ^ver  venture  to  say  is.  that  the  filling  of  an  apple 
t^cl  the  law  of  gravitation  to  Sir  I.  Newton.  Now  a 
1   *An  idea  are  correlative  terms,  and  differ  only  aa  ob- 

*  subject,  as  being  and  truth. 

*■*  the  doctrine  of  the  Novum  Orgnnum  of  Lord  Ba- 
•*^eing  (aa  we  shall  more  larrely  show  in  the  text)  in 
J^tisJ  points  with  the  true  doctrine  of  Plato,  the  appe- 
*«*»nce*  being  for  the  greater  part  occasioned  by  the 
**smge  having  applied  his  principles  chiefly  to  the  in- 
**ion  ot  the  mind,  and  the  method  of  evolvine  its  now- 
■jjtbe  English  philosopher  to  the  development  of  na- 

TWt  our  gnat  countryman  speaks  too  often  deuset- 
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ter-light  is  missing,  so  in  this:  the  reflective  mind 
avoids  Scylla  only  to  lose  itself  on  Chary  bd  is.  If  we 
adhere  to  the  general  notion  of  sex,  as  abstracted 
from  the  more  obvious  modes  and  forms  in  which  the 
sexual  relation  manifests  itself,  we  soon  meet  with 
whole  classes  of  plants  to  which  it  is  found  inappli- 
cable. If  arbitrarily,  we  give  it  infinite  extension,  it 
is  dissipated  into  the  barren  truism,  that  all  specific 
products  suppose  specific  means  of  production. 


ESSAY  VI. 


'Avdvrwv  fyrSmc  \6yov  ty#5cv,  Avaiptot  Xdysr. 

Seeking  the  reason  of  all  things  from  without,  they  preclude 
reason. THEOPH.  i»  Mel. 


Thus  a  growth  and  a  birth  are  distinguished  by 
the  mere  verbal  definition,  that  the  latter  is  a  whole 
in  itself,  the  former  not :  and  when  we  would  apply 
even  this  to  nature,  we  are  baffled  by  objects  (the 
flower  polypus,  &c.  &c.)  in  which  each  is  the  other. 
All  that  can  be  done  by  the  most  patient  and  active 
industry,  by  the  widest  and  most  continuous  research- 
es; all  that  the  amplest  survey  of  the  vegetable 
realm,  brought  under  immediate  contemplation  by 
the  most  stupendous  connections  of  species  and  va- 
rieties, can  suggest ;  all  that  minutest  dissection  and 
cxactest  chemical    analysis,  can  unfold ;    all    that 
varied  experiment  and  the  position  of  plants  and  of 
their  component  parts  in  every  conceivable  relation 
to  light,  heat,  (and  whatever  else  we  distinguish  aa 
imponderable  substances)  to  earth,  air,  water,  to  the 
supposed  constituents  of  air  arid  water,  separate  and 
in  all  proportions — in  short  all  that  chemical  agents 
and  re-agents  can  disclose  or  adduce;  —  all  these 
have  been  brought,  as  conscripts,  into  the  field,  with 
the  completest  accoutrement,  in  the  best  discipline, 
under  the  ablest  commanders.    Yet  after  all  that  waa 
elTected   by   Linnxru  himself,  not  to  mention  the 
■  labors  of  Casralpinus.  Rny,  (leaner,  Tournefort,  and 
I  the  other  heroes  who  preceded  the  general  adoption 
of  the  sexual  system,  ns  the  basis  of  artificial  arrange- 
I  ment — after  all  the  successive  toils  and  enterprises 
of  Hedwio,  JrraiKf.',  Mirbkl.  Smith,  Knight,  El- 
ms, &r.  &c— what  is  Botany  at  this  present  hour  ? 
Little  more  than  an  enormous  nomenclature ;  a  huge 
catalogue,  him  arrangi,  yearly  and  monthly  augment- 
ed, in  various  editions,  each  with  its  own  scheme  of 
,  technical  memory  and  its  own  convciiiencica  of  re- 
!  ference!    A  dictionary  in  which  (to  carry  on  the 
metaphor)  an  Ainsworth  arranges  the  contents  by 


ingly  of  the  divine  Philosopher  most  be  explained,  partly  by 
I  the  tone  given  to  thinking  minds  by  the  Reformation,  the 
I  founders  and  fathers  of  which  saw  in  the  Aristotelians,  or 
I  schoolmen,  the  antagonists  of  Protestantism,  and  in  the  Italian 
I  Platonists  the  despisera  and  secret  enemies  of  Christianity  ; 
!  and  partly,  by  bis  having  formed  his  notions  of  Plato  a  doc- 
trines from  the  absurdities  and  phantasms  of  his  misinterpre- 
ten.  rather  than  from  an  onprejodiced  study  of  the  original 
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die  initiate;  a  Walker  by  the  ending! ;  a  Scapula  by 
the  radicals;  and  a  Cominiua  by  the  nmilarity  of 
the  uses  aixl  purposes!  The  terms  system,  method, 
science,  aie  mere  impioprietiea  of  courtesy,  when 
applied  to  a  maai  enlarging  by  endleai  oppositions, 
bat  without  a  nenre  that  osculates,  or  a  polae  that 
throbs,  in  aign  of  growth  or  inward  sympathy.  The 
ronoeent  amusement,  the  healthful  occupation,  the 
ornamental  accompUshment  of  esBsfears  (moat  honor- 
able indeed  and  deferring  all  praiae  aa  a  preventive 
anbatitate  for  the  tall  the  kennel,  and  the  subscrip- 
tksvroom),  it  haa  yet  to  expect  the  devotion  and 
energies  of  the  philoaopber. 

So  long  back  as  the  first  appearance  of  Dr.  Dar- 
win's Phytonomia,  the  writer,  then  in  earliest  man- 
hood, presumed  to  hasjard  the  opinion,  that  the  phy- 
siological botanists  were  hunting  in  a  ialse  direction, 
and  sought  for  analogy  where  they  should  have 
looked  for  antithesis.  He  saw,  or  thought  he  saw, 
that  the  harmony  between  the  vegetable  and  animal 
world,  was  not  a  harmony  of  resemblance,  but  of 
contrast;  and  their  relation  to  each  other  that  of  cor- 
responding opposite*.  They  seemed  to  him  (whose 
mind  had  been  formed  by  observation,  unaided,  but 
at  the  same  time  unenthralled,  by  partial  experiment) 
aa  two  streams  from  the  same  fountain  indeed,  but 
flowing  the  one  due  west,  and  the  other  direct  east; 
and  that  consequently,  the  resemblance  would  be  aa 
the  proximity,  greatest  in  the  first  and  rudimentai 
products  of  vegetable  and  animal  organisation. 
Whereas,  according  to  the  received  notion,  the  high- 
est and  most  perfect  vegetable,  and  the  lowest  and 
rudest  animal  forms,  ought  to  have  seemed  the  links 
of  the  two  systems,  which  is  contrary  to  fact  Since 
that  time,  the  same  idea  has  dawned  in  the  minds  of 
philosophers  capable  of  demonstrating  its  objective 
truth  by  induction  of  facts  in  an  unbroken  series  of 
correspondences  in  nature.  From  these  men,  or 
from  minds  enkindled  by  their  labors,  we  hope  here- 
after to  receive  it,  or  rather  the  yet  higher  idea  to 
which  it  refers  us,  matured  into  laws  of  organic  na- 
ture ;  and  thence  to  have  one  other  splendid  proof, 
that  with  the  knowledge  of  Law  alone  dwell  Power 
and  Prophecy,  decisive  Experiment,  and,  lastly,  a 
scientific  method,  that  dissipating  with  its  earliest 
rays  the  gnomes  of  hypothesis  and  the  mists  of  the- 
ory, may,  within  a  single  generation,  open  out  on 
the  philosophic  seer  discoveries  .that  had  baffled 
the  gigantic  but  blind  and  guideless  industry  of 
ages. 

Such  too,  is  the  case  with  the  assumed  indecom- 
posible  substances  of  the  Laboratory.  They  are 
the  symbols  of  elementary  powers  and  the  exponents 
of  a  law,  which,  as  the  root  of  all  these  powers,  the 
chemical  philosopher,  whatever  his  theory  may  be, 
is  instinctively  laboring  to  extract  This  instinct, 
ogam,  is  itself  but  the  form,  in  which  the  idea,  the 
mental  Correlative  of  the  law,  first  announces  its  in- 
cipient germination  in  his  own  mind :  and  hence 
proceeds  the  striving  after  unity  of  principle  through 
all  the  diversity  of  forms,  with  a  feeling  resembling 
that  which  accompanies  our  endeavors  to  recollect  a 
forgotten  name ;  when  we  seem  at  once  to  have  and 


not  to  have  it;  which  the  memory  feels  hot 
find.  Thus,  as-  the  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet,* 
suggest  each  other  to  ShoJumeaupc*a  Ttioaeua,  aa  soon 
aa  his  thoughts  present  him  the  one  rota,  of  whkh 
they  are  but  varieties ;  so  water  and  name,  the  dia- 
mond, the  charcoal,  and  the  mantling  champagne, 
with  Ha  ebullient  sparkles,  are  convoked  and  Gate* 
nhmd  by  the  theory  of  the  cfceautt,  Thai  a,  is 
truth,  the  first  charm  of  chemistry,  and  the  secret 
of  the  almost  universal  interest  excited  by  ns  d» 
coveries.  The  serious  complacency  which  ia  snort- 
ed by  the  sense  of  truth,  utility,  peimanmica.  and 
progression,  blends  with  and  enoblee  the  exhilaiatiBg 
surprise  and  the  pleasurable  sting  of  curiosity,  wsidi 
accompany  the  propounding  and  the  solving  of  aa 
Enigma.  It  ia  the  sense  of  a  principle  of  connscsna 
given  by  the  mind,  and  sanctioned  by  the  formv 
pondency  of  nature.  Hence  the  strong  hold  whim 
in  all  ages  chemistry  has  had  on  the  imagmation.  If 
in  Shaxbtearr  we  find  nature  idealized  into  poetry, 
through  the  creative  power  of  a  profound  yet  sb> 
servant  meditation,  ao  through  the  meditative  obser- 
vation of  a  Davt,  a  Woollabtow,  or  a  Hatcuxtt; 


_«• 


Bf 


Powerful  at  greatest 
With  secret  tatty 


tosauta 
Bkattad." 

we  find  poetry,  aa  it  were,  substantiated  and  itafinsl 
in  nature :  yea,  nature  itself  disclosed  to  oe,  qrkxai 
safes*  wmturam,  qmm  jut  €t  fack,  et 
the  poet  and  the  poem ! 


ESSAY  VII. 


Tavri)  roivvt  iialpu  X<3p<f  phy  oZf  v$y  S)  {Xrytf  f  i>** 
$ed  ftovdf  re,  rat  ^iXor(^vov(9  Kal  vparrfeerfc  c-*2 
X&ptf  a3  riot  Z»v  b  Adyof,  <&{  pSwntf  av  rU  *e^f 
rpooctvot  <pi\oc6<povs,  wj  plv  ytyvwrKdrraf,  rim 
Is"«v  lvirh(i>l  iicd^ij  roirmv  rmv  &r<srv/"*v>  o  t^YX**1* 
8v  AAXo  avrils  rfcms^piK*  IlAATflJS. 

(Translation.)  —  In  the  following  than  I  distinguish,  fin* 
those  whom  you  indeed  may  cell  Philotheorists,  or  Philr 
technists,  or  Practicians,  and  secondly  those  whom  aloot 
you  may  rightly  denominate  Philosopher*,  as  kaowwc 
what  the  science  of  all  these  branches  of  science  as.  w*ni 
may  prove  to  bo  something  more  than  the  mere  as  gieci* 
of  the  knowledges  in  soy  particular  science. PLATO. 


From  Shakspeore  to  Plato,  from  the  philosophic 
poet  to  the  poetic  philosopher,  the  transition  is  easy, 
and  the  road  is  crowded  with  illustrations  of  our  pit- 
sent  subject  For  of  Plato's  works,  the  larger  tod 
more  valuable  portion  have  all  one  common  end. 
which  comprehends  and  shines  through  the  portico* 
lor  purpose  of  each  several  dialogue ;  and  this  «  * 
establish  the  sources,  to  evolve  the  principles,  and 
exemplify  the  art  of  Method.  This  is  the  clut 
without  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  exculpate  1st 
noblest  productions  of  the  divine  philosopher  from  aw 
charge  of  being  tortuous  and  labyrinthine  in  their 
progress,  and  unsatisfactory  in  their  ostensible  renin 
The  latter  indeed  appear  not  seldom  to  have  bees 
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for  the  purpose  of  starting  a  new  problem, 
bah  that  of  solving  the  one  proposed  ss  the 
of  the  previous  discosrion.  Bat  with  the 
light  that  the  purpose  of  the  writer  is  not  so 

>  establish  any  particular  truth,  as  to  remove 
acles,  the  continuance  of  which  is  preclusive 
ruth ;  the  whole  scheme  assumes  a  different 
and  justifies  itself  in  all  its  dimensions.  We 
t  to  open  anew  a  well  of  springing  water,  not 
se  the  stagnant  tank,  or  fill,  bucket  by  bucket, 
ten  cistern;  that  the  Education  of  the  intel- 

a wakening  the  principle  and  method  of  self* 
lement,  was  his  proposed  object,  not  any  spe- 
formation  that  can  be  conveyed  in  it  from  with* 
it  to  assist  in  storing  the  passive  mind  with  the 
sorts  of  knowledge  most  in  request,  as  if  the 
soul  were  a  mere  repository  or  banqueting- 
ut  to  place  it  in  such  relations  of  circumstance 
Id  gradually  excite  the  germinal  power  that 
no  knowledge  but  what  it  can  take  up  into 
rhat  it  can  appropriate,  and  re-produce  in  fruits 
wn.  To  shape,  to  dye,  to  paint  over,  and  to 
lixe  the  mind,  he  resigned,  as  their  proper 
o  the  sophists,  against  whom  he  waged  open 
remitting  war.  For  the  ancients,  as  well  as 
lerns,  had  their  machinery  for  the  extempore* 
nintage  of  intellects,  by  means  of  which,  of- 
s  it  were,  the  scholar  was  enabled  to  make  a 
an  any  and  all  subjects,  on  any  and  all  occa- 
They  too  had  their  glittering  vapors,  that  (as 
lie  poet  tells  us)  fed  a  host  of  sophists — 

ttyA  Xoi  §iai  &vSpd  etv  ipyoU 
nr&prr*  Kai  iidXt^tv  Kal  vo?y  tip.?*  xaptyovoiv, 
aritav  co2  wtplkt^iv  Kal  KpoHaiv  Kal  Kard\ft<pir. 

APIZTO*,  Ntf.  Ex.  6. 

IMITATED. 

it  ffoddesMi  an  they  to  lazy  folk*, 
»  poor  down  on  us  fin*  of  fluent  •peoeh, 
•  Bost  taotenUoof,  wonderful  fine  effect, 
how  to  talk  about  it  and  about  it. 
afhts  brisk  at  best,  and  pathoa  aoft  and  tbawy. 

ne,  as  im progressive  arrangement  is  not  Me- 

>  neither  is  a  mere  mode  or  set  fashion  of  doing 
'.  Are  further  nets  required  f  We  appeal  to 
orious  Act  that  Zoo  loot,  soon  after  the  com- 
ment of  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  was 

abroad,  weighed  down  and  crushed,  as  it 
by  the  inordinate  number  and  manifold  new  of 
ind  phenomena  apparently  separate,  without 
ng  the  least  promise  of  systematizing  itself  by 
ward  combination,  any  vital  interdependence 
parts.  John  Hunter,  who  appeared  at  tiroes 
■  a  stranger  to  the  grand  conception,  which  yet 
ceased  to  work  in  him  as  his  genius  and  go- 
%  spirit,  rose  at  length  in  the  horizon  of  physi- 
and  comparative  anatomy.     In  his   printed 

the  one  directing  thought  seems  evermore  to 
fore  him,  twice  or  thrice  only  to  have  been 
and  after  a  momentary  detention  to  have  been 
et  go:  as  if  the  words  of  the  charm  had  been 
llete,  and  it  had  appeared  at  his  own  will  only 
&  its  calling.    At  length,  in  the 
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preparations  for  his  museum,  he  constructed  it  for  the 
scientific  apprehension  out  of  the  unspoken  alphabet 
of  nature.  Yet  notwithstanding  the  imperfection  in 
the  annunciation  of  the  idea,  how  exhilarating  have 
been  the  results !  We  dare  appeal  to  •Abernetht, 
to  Everard  Home,  to  Hatchett,  whose  communi 
cation  to  Sir  Everard  on  the  egg  and  its  analogies,  in 
a  recent  paper  of  the  latter  (itself  of  high  excellence) 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  we  point  out  as 
being,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  the  develope- 
roent  of  a  fact  in  the  history  of  physiology,  and  to 
which  we  refer  as  exhibiting  a  luminous  instance  of 
what  we  mean  by  the  discovery  of  a  central  phenome- 
non. To  these  we  appeal,  whether  whatever  is 
grandest  in  the  views  of  Cuvier  be  not  either  a  re- 
flection of  this  light  or  a  continuation  of  its  rays,  well 
and  wisely  directed  through  fit  media  to  its  appropri- 
ate object.t 

We  have  seen  that  a  previous  act  and  conception 
of  the  mind  is  indispensable  even  to  the  mere  sem- 
blances of  Method ;  that  neither  fashion,  mode,  nor 
orderly  arrangement  can  be  produced  without  a 
prior  purpose,  and  a  "  pre-cogitation  ad  intentionem 
ejus  quod  quaeritur"  though  this  purpose  have  been 
itself  excited,  and  this  "  pre-cogitation "  itself  ab- 
stracted from  the  perceived  likenesses  and  differences 
of  the  objects  to  be  arranged.  But  it  has  likewise 
been  shown,  that  fashion,  mode,  ordonnance,  are  not 
Method,  inasmuch  as  all  Method  supposes  a  friicci- 
rut  of  unity  with  PROGRESSION ;  in  other  words, 
progressive  transition  without  breach  of  continuity. 
But  such  a  principle,  it  has  been  proved,  can  never 
in  the  sciences  of  experiment  or  in  those  of  observa- 
tion be  adequately  supplied  by  a  theory  built  on  gen- 
eralization. For  what  shall  determine  the  mind  to 
abstract  and  generalize  one  common  point  rather 
than  another?  and  within  what  limits,  from  what 
number  of  individual  objects,  shall  the  generalization 
be  made  ?  The  theory  must  still  require  a  prior  the- 
ory for  its  own  legitimate  construction.  With  the 
mathematician  the  definition  makes  the  object,  and 
pre-establishes  the  terms  which,  and  which  alone, 
can  occur  in  the  after-reasoning.  If  a  circle  be  found 
not  to  have  the  radii  from  the  centre  to  the  circum- 
ference perfectly  equal,  which  in  fact  it  would  be 
absurd  to  expect  of  any  material  circle,  it  follows 
that  it  was  not  a  circle :  and  the  tranquil  geometri- 
cian would  content  himself  with  smiling  at  the  Quid 

•  Since  toe  fine  delivery  of  tbia  sheet,  Mr.  Abernetby  has 
realised  Urn  anticipation,  dictated  aolely  by  the  writer'a 
wiabee,  and  at  tbat  time  justified  only  by  bis  general  admira- 
tion of  Mr.  A 'a  talents  and  principles ;  bat  composed  without 
the  least  knowledge  tbat  he  was  then  actually  engaged  in 
proving  the  assertion  here  hasarded,  at  large  and  in  detail. 
Bee  his  eminent  "  Physiological  Lectures,"  lately  published 
in  one  volume  octavo. 

t  Nor  should  it  be  wholly  unnoticed,  that  Cuvier,  who,  we 
understand,  was  not  born  in  France,  and  n  not  of  unmixed 
French  extraction,  had  prepared  himself  for  bis  illustrious 
labors  (as  we  learn  from  a  reference  in  the  first  chapter  of 
bis  great  work,  and  should  have  concluded  from  the  general 
style  of  thinking,  though  the  language  betrays  suppression,  as 
one  who  doubted  the  sympathy  of  his  readers  or  audience) 
m  a  very  different  school  of  methodology  and  philosophy  than 
Paris  could  have  afforded. 
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pro  Qxo  of  the  simple  objector.  A  aiaihiwiatical 
tktona  am  amUmpbtio  may  therefore  be  perfect 
For  the  melhrnnittcim  em  be  certain,  that  be  baa 
coptemplated  off  that  appertain*  to  his  proposition. 
The  celebrated  Euuuu  treating  on  aome  point  re- 
apectinf  arches,  make*  thia  cahoot  remark*  "All 
experience  ■  in  contradiction  to  thai;  aed  potioa 
fidendum  eat  analyai ;  i.  e.  but  thia  is  no  reaaon  for 
doubting  the  analysis."  The  words  sound  paradoxi- 
cal ;  but  in  troth  mean  no  more  than  thia,  that  the 
properties  of  epace  are  not  leas  certainly  the  proper- 
ties of  apace  because  they  can  never  be  entirely 
rranaferred  to  material  bodies.  But  in  physics,  that 
is,  in  all  the  sciences  which  have  for  their  objects 
the  things  of  nature,  and  not  the  cana  ituumts-— more 
philosophically,  intellectual  acta  and  the  products  of 
those  acts,  existing  exclusively  in  and  fir  the  intellect 
Itself— the  definition  must  follow,  and  not  precede  the 
reasoning.  It  is  representative  not  constitutive,  and 
is  indeed  little  more  than  an  abbreviature  of  the  pre- 
ceding observation,  and  the  deductions  therefrom. 
But  aa  the  observation  though  aided  by  experiment, 
ia  necessarily  limited  and  imperfect,  the  definition 
most  be  equally  so.  The  history  of  theories,  and  the 
frequency  of  their  subversion  by  the  discovery  of  a 
single  new  met,  supply  the  beat  illustrations  of  this 
truth.* 

As  little  can  a  true  scientific  method  be  grounded 
on  an  hypothesis,  unless  where  the  hypothesis  ia  an 
exponential  image  or  picture-language  of  an  tides 
which  ia  contained  in  it  more  or  less  clearly;  or  the 
symbol  of  an  undiscovered  law,  like  the  characters 
of  unknown  quantities  in  algebra,  for  the  purpose  of 


*  Tbe  following  extract  from  a  most  respectable  scientific 
Journal  contains  an  exposition  of  the  impoasibilitv  of  a  per- 
fect Theory  in  Phvsics,  the  more  striking  became  it  ia  di- 
rectly against  the  purpose  and  intention  of  the  writer.  We 
content  ourselves  with  one  question.  What  if  Kepler,  what  if 
Newton  in  hk  investigations  concerning  the  Tides,  had  held 
themselves  bound  to  this  canon,  and  instead  of  propounding  a 
law,  had  employed  themselves  exclusively  in  collecting  mate- 
rials for  s  Theory  ? 

"The  magnetic  influence  has  long  been  known  to  have  s 
variation  which  is  constantly  changing ;  but  that  change  is  so 
alow,  and  at  tbe  same  time  so  different  in  various  (different?) 
parts  of  the  world,  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  seek  for  tbe 
means  of  reducing  it  to  established  rules,  until  ad  ha  local 
and  particular  circumstances  are  clearly  ascertained  and  re- 
corded by  accurate  observations  made  in  various  parts  of  the 
globe.  The  necessity  and  importance  of  such  observations 
are  now  pretty  generally  understood,  and  they  have  been  act- 
ually carrying  on  for  some  years  peat ;  but  these  (and  by  pari- 
ty a/  reason  the  incomparably  greater  number  that  remain 
to  be  made)  must  be  collected,  collated,  proved,  and  after- 
wards brought  together  into  one  focus  before  ever  a  founda- 
tion can  be  formed  upon  which  any  thing  like  a  sound  and 
•table  Theory  can  be  constituted  for  the  explanation  of  such 
changos."— Journal  of  Science  and  the  JSrts,  No.  vii.  p.  103. 

An  intelligent  friend,  on  reading  the  words  "into  one 
focus,"  observed:  But  what  and  where  is  the  lent?  I  bow- 
ever  fully  agree  with  the  writer.  All  thia  and  much  more 
must  have  bevn  achieved  before  "  a  sound  and  stable  Theo- 
ry "  could  be  "  constituted  "—which  even  then  (except  as  far 
ea  it  might  occasion  the  discovery  of  a  law)  might  possibly 
explain  (ex  pljcis  plana  reddere.)  but  never  account  for.  the 
facts  in  question.  But  the  most  satisfactory  comment  on  these 
and  similar  assertions  would  be  afforded  by  a  matter  of  fact 
history  of  tbe  rise  and  progress,  the  accelerating  and  retarding 
momenta,  of  science  in  the  civilixed  world. 


^^ffmttiftg  ffae  pbfBOffuwfi  *fr  *  *c^f1*i|^eetffsj?q«i  la 
all  other  mauwoss,  it  ia  itself  a  real  or  eqaauvd  phe- 
fiomenon,  and  therefore  a  part  of  lbs)  problssu  which 
it  ia  to  solve.  Itmeybeemoog  the 
of  the  edifice,  but  can  never  be  the , 

But  m  experimental  philosophy,  Usssw  be  said  bow 
mtich  to  we  not  owe  to  accident?  Doubtless:  bat 
let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  if  t 
atop  there;  if  they  do  not  excite  to 
if  they  do  not  wad  to  aome  law  (in  whets  t/rr  dree 
of  theory  or  hypothesis  die  nvshioo  and  pnjadksi 
of  the  time  may  disguise  or  cUshgim  it:  thedaoover- 
ice  may  remain  for  ages  1j**ij1ti1  in  their  i 
and  unproductive.  How  many  oonrnrica,  we 
have  said  millennia,  have  panned,  since  the  fin 
dental  discovery  of  the  attraction  and  iwonWansf 
light  bodies  by  rubbed  amber,  eVe.  Compare  the  e> 
terval  with  the  utogtoss  made  within  loos  thanacav 
tury,  after  die  discovery  of  the  phsnonisna  that  Isa 
hntnediatcly  to  a  thkoet  of  electricity.    Ttstt  hers 

Hin  manv  other  instances,  the  theorv  wsBsansawi 
by  insecure  hypotheses ;  that  by  one  theorist  two  hs> 
terogeneous  fluids  are  assumed,  the  vitreous  and  las 
moons;  by  another,  a  plus  and  mmna  of  the  ernes 
fluid ;  that  a  thud  conaklen  it  a  more  modincsoutof 
light;  while  a  fourth  composes  the  electrical  ssnasf 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  end  calorie:  thia  doea  bat  alms 
the  truth  we  have  been  evolving  in  a 
clearer  light.    For  abstract  from  nil  these 
tions,  or  rattier  i«— fw*tiMMl  that  which  ia 
tA  and  hivolvedm  them  all;  and  we  shell  haveat> 
ther  notional  fluid  or  fluids,  nor 
nor  elementary  matter, — but  the  idea  i 
—•force*,  tending  to  rest  by  equilibrium.    These  sis 
the  sole  factors  of  the  calculus,  alike  in  all  the  theo- 
ries.   These  give  the  lam\  and  in  it  the  method,  both 
of  arranging  the  phenomena  and  of  aubstantiatinr 
appearances  into  foots  of  science;  with  a  soccesj 
proportionate  to  the  clearness  or  confueedness  of  the 
insight  into  the  law.    For  this  reason,  we  anticipate 
the  greatest  improvements  in  the  metAocL.  the  nearest 
approaches  to  a  eyetem  of  electricity  from  these  phi- 
losopher*, who  have  presented  the  law  most  purely, 
and  the  correlative  idea  as  an  idea ;  those,  namely. 
who,  since  the  year  1796,  in  the  true  spirit  of  experi- 
mental dynamics,  rejecting  the  imagination  of  sat 
material  substrate,  simple  or  compound,  contemplate 
in  the  phenomena  of  electricity  the  operation  of  a  b* 
which  reigns  through  all  nature,  the  law  of  poiakh 
ty,  or  the  manifestation  of  one  power  by  opposite 
forces :  who  trace  in  these  appearances,  as  the  motf 
obvious  and  striking  of  its  innumerable  form*,  the 
agency  of  the  positive  and  negative  poles  of  a  power 
essential  to  all  material  construction;  the  second, 
namely,  of  the  three  primary  principles,  for  which  tne 
beautiful  and  most  appropriate  symbols  are  given  by 
the  mind  in  three  ideal  dimensions  of  space. 

The  time  is,  perhaps,  nigh  at  hand,  when  the  asm* 
comparison  between  the  results  of  two  unequal  peri- 
ods; the  interval  between  the  knowledge  of  a  fact, 
and  that  from  the  discovery  of  the  law,  will  be  s|> 
plicable  to  the  sister  science  of  magnetism.  But  hew 
great  the  contrast  between  magnetism  and  electno 
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the  present  moment!    From  the  remotest  an- 

die  attraction  of  iron  by  the  magnet  waa 

and  noticed ;  bat  century  after  century,  it  re- 

the  undisturbed  property  of  poeta  and  orators. 

of  the  magnet  and  the  fable  of  phcnix 

the  same  scale  of  utility.    In  the  thirteenth 

%or  perhaps  earlier,  the  polarity  of  the  magnet 

l*bi  eommunicabtlity  to  iron  was  discovered;  and 

•i  suggested  a  purpose  so  grand  and  important, 

'"*■  may  well  be  deemed  the  proudest  trophy  ever 

•*     by  accident*  in  the  service  of  mankind — the 

■Mon  of  the  compass.    But  it  led  to  no  idea,  to  no 

OLKid  consequently  to  no  Method :  though  a  vari- 

"f  phenomena,  as  startling  as  they  are  mysterious, 

Arced  on  us  a  presentiment  of  its  intimate  con- 

with  all  the  great  agencies  of  nature ;  of  a 

in  ciphers,  the  key  to  which  is  still  want- 

"We  can  recall  no  incident  of  human  history 

represses  the  imagination  more  deeply  than  the 

►nt  when  Columbus.t  on  an  unknown  ocean, 

K*«JJiuved  one  of  these  startling  facts,  the  change 

*•*■•  magnetic  needle ! 

L   ^vhat  shall  we  seek  the  cause  of  this  contrast 
the  rapid  progress  of  electricity  and  the  sta- 


aeeident  it  were :  if  the  compass  did  not  obscurely  tra- 
v  fVom  the  rerootett  east:  if  its  existence  there  does 
to  an  age  and  a  race,  to  which  scholars  of  highest 
the  world  of  letter*.  Sir  W.  Jones,  Bailly,  Schlcgel 
«saitaehed  faith !   That  it  was  known  before  the  era  gen- 
^  asMmad  for  its  invention,  and  not  spoken  of  as  a  novel- 
been  proved  by  Mr.  Soutbey  and  others. 

cannot  be  deemed  alien  from  the  purposes  of  this  dis- 
if  we  are  anxious  to  attract  the  attention  of  our 
to  the  importance  of  speculative  meditation,  even  for 
■*#iM/r  interests  of  mankind ;  and  to  thst  concurrence  of 
L***>  and  historic  event  with  the  great  revolutionary  move- 
■iai  of  individual  genius,  of  which  so  many  instances  occur 
**%  study  of  History — how  nature  (why  should  we  hesitate 
axjrinf,  that  which  in  nature  itself  is  morn  than  nature  1) 
Baa  to  come  forward  in  order  to  meet,  to  aid.  and  to  reword 
*"jr  idea  excited  by  a  contemplation  of  her  methods  in  tho 
(i  of  filial  care,  and  with  the  humility  of  love !  It  is  with 
view  that  wc  extract  from  an  ode  of  Chiabrera's  the  fol- 
»lns;  fines,  which,  in  the  strength  of  the  thought  and  tho 
9/  majesty  of  the  poetry,  has  but  "  few  peers  in  ancient  or 
sjodein  song." 

COLUMBUS. 

Certo  dal  cor,  ch'  alto  Dcstin  non  scelse, 

Son  V  impress  magnanime  negletta ; 

Ma  le  bell*  alma  alls  bell'  opre  elette 

£aooo  gioir  nelie  fatidhe  eccebjo : 

No  biasmo  popolar,  frale  catena, 

Ppirto  d*  ouore  il  suo  cammin  rafftena. 

Cosi  lung  a  stagion  per  modi  indegni 

Europa  disprexxo  1*  inclita  speme : 

Schernendo  il  valgo  (c  seco  i  Regi  insieme) 

Xudo  nocchier  promettitor  di  regoi ; 

Ma  per  le  sconosciote  onde  marine 

L'  invitta  prora  ei  pur  sospinse  al  fine. 

Qual  uom,  cbe  tomi  al  gentil  consorte, 

Tal  ei  da  sua  magion  spiego  I*  antenna  ; 

I j*  ocean  corse,  a  i  turbini  sortenne, 

Vinse  le  crude  imagtni  di  morte ; 

Toscia,  dell*  ampio  mar  spenta  la  guerra, 

Scores  la  dianzi  favolosa  Terra. 

Allor  dal  cavo  Pin  scendo  veloce 
p         E  di  grand,  Orma  il  nuovo  mondo  imprime ; 
,*       Ne  men  ratio  per  1'Aria  erge  sublime, 
»         Pegno  dol  Ciel,  insupcrabil  Croce ; 

E  porsc  umile  escmpio,  nndr  ad  or  aria 

Debba  sua  Gente. CMIABKKRA,  as/,  i. 
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tionary  condition  of  magnetism  ?  As  many  theories, 
as  many  hypotheses,  have  been  advanced  in  the  lat- 
ter science  as  in  the  former.  But  the  theories  and 
fictions  of  the  electricians  contained  an  idea,  and  all 
the  same  idea,  which  has  necessarily  led  to  Method; 
implicit  indeed,  and  only  regulative  hitherto,  which 
requires  little  more  than  the  dismission  of  the  ima- 
gery to  become  constituent  like  the  ideas  of  the  geo- 
metrician. On  the  contrary,  the  assumptions  of  the 
magnetists  (as  for  instance,  the  hypothesis  that  the 
planet  itself  is  one  vast  magnet,  or  that  an  immense 
magnet  is  concealed  within  it ;  or  that  of  a  concentric 
globe  within  the  earth,  revolving  on  its  own  indepen- 
dent axis)  are  hut  repetitions  of  the  same  fact  or  phe- 
nomenon looked  at  through  a  magnifying  glass ;  the 
reiteration  of  the  problem,  not  its  solution.  The  na- 
turalist, who  cannot  or  will  not  see,  that  one  fact  if 
worth  a  thousand,  as  including  them  all  in  itself,  and 
that  it  first  make*  all  the  others /art*  ,*  who  has  not  the 
head  to  comprehend,  tho  soul  to  reverence,  a  central 
experiment  or  observation  (what  the  Greeks  would 
perhaps  have  called  a  protaphenomenon ;)  will  never 
receive  an  auspicious  answer  from  the  oracle  of  na 
ture. 


Mb 


ESSAY  VIII 


The  son  doth  give 
Brightness  to  the  eye :  and  some  may  say  that  the  sun 
If  not  enlightened  by  the  intelligence 
That  doth  inhabit  it,  would  shine  no  more 
Than  a  dull  clod  of  earth. 

CARTWRIGHT. 


It  is  strange,  yet  characteristic  of  the  spirit  that 
was  at  work  during  the  latter  half  of  the  last  centu- 
ry, and  of  which  the  French  revolution  was,  we  hope, 
the  closing  monsoon,  that  the  writings  of  Plato 
should  bo  accused  of  estranging  the  mind  from  sober 
experience  and  substantial  matter-of-fact,  and  of  de- 
bauching it  by  fictions  and  generalities.  Plato, 
whose  method  is  inductive  throughout,  who  argues 
on  all  subjects  not  only  from,  but  in  and  by,  induc- 
tions offsets!  Who  warns  nn  indeed  against  that 
usurpation  of  the  senses,  which  quenching  the  "  lu- 
men siccum"  of  the  mind,  sends  it  astray  after  indi- 
vidual cases  for  their  own  sakes;  against  that  "ten- 
uem  ft  manipitlarrm  experientiamt"  which  remains 
ignorant  even  of  the  transitory  relations,  to  which  the 
"  pauca  partictilaria  "  of  its  idolatry  not  seldom  owe 
their  fluxional  existence ;  but  who  so  far  oftener,  and 
with  such  unmitigated  hostility,  pursues  the  assump- 
tions, abstractions,  generalities,  and  verltal  legerde- 
main of  the  sophists !  Strange,  but  still  more  strange, 
that  a  notion  so  groundless  should  be  entitled  to  plead 
in  its  behalf  the  authority  of  Lord  Bacon,  from 
whom  the  Latin  words  in  the  preceding  sentence  are 
taken,  and  whose  scheme  of  logic,  as  applied  to  the 
contemplation  of  nature,  is  Platonic  throughout,  and 
differing  only  in  the  mode .-  which  in  I»rd  Bacon  is 
dogmatic,  i.  e.  a«*ertorv.  in  Plato  tentative,  and  (to 
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adopt  the  Socralic  phrune)  obtlttric  We  are  not  the  For  though  Bacon  never  >o  far  deviates  from  hisomi 
(nut,  or  even  among  [ha  firm,  woo  have  consiilered  principle*,a»  not  tu  admonish  iho  reader  (bat  the  par- 
Bacon's  studied  depreciation  ortne  ancients,  with  hU  ocular*  an  to  be  thus  collected,  only  that  by  cartful  | 
•Hence,  or  none  than  *ilence,  concerning  the  merit]  selection  ihey  may  be  concentrated  into  univenab ; 
of  hi*  contemporaries,  a*  the  lean  amiable,  the  least  yet  *o  immense  b  their  number,  and  ■>  various  ami 
eihilarating  aids  in  the  character  or  our  illuitrioui  almost  endless  the  relation!  in  which  each  ja  ro  ba  ' 
countryman.  Hi*  detractiona  from  the  Divine  Plate  «eparately  oonaidered,  that  the  lift  of  an  antedikt 
it  is  more  easy  to  eiplain  than  to  j  iistify  or  even  than  '  vian  patriarch  would  be  eipended,  and  tu*  Mreoflh 
to  palliate:  and  that  be  ha*  merely  retaliated  Aaia-  j  and  spirits  have  been  wasted,  in  merely  polling  lie      I 

contemporaries,  may  lessen  the  pain,  but  »hould  nol  ceai  of  simplification,  or  have  arrived  in  eight  of  tbt 
blind  ua  by  the  injustice  of  the  aspersions  on  the  law  which  was  to  reward  the  Hilt  of  the  overtaskM1 
name  and  vnirka  of  this  philosopher.     The  moat  emi-  '  PeYCtttt 

nent  of  our  recent  snologiit*  and  mineralogists  have  \  We  yield  to  none  in  our  grateful  veneraboo.  of 
acknowledged  with  respect,  and  even  with  nipre*  |  Lord  Bacon'*  philosophical  writing*.  We  an  proud 
lion*  of  wonder,  the  performance*  of  Aristoti.f,  tu  of  hi*  very  name,  a*  men  of  science  :  and  a*  Roj- 
the  finl  clearer  and  breaker-Dp  of  the  ground*  in  na.  '  liihmen,  we  are  almost  vain  of  it.  But  we  nay  dm 
tural  history.  It  u  indeed  Karcely  possible  to  peruse  permit  the  hone*!  working*  of  national  aitachmrimr 
the  treatise  on  colon,  falsely  ascribed  to  Theophra*-  degenerate  into  the  jealou*  and  indwaircinmte  pr- 
roa,  the  scholar  ar*i  successor  uf  Ari*ioile,  after  a  due  tiality  uf  clansnip.  Unawed  by  inch  a*  prase  and 
consideration  of  the  ante  and  mean*  of  science  ai  abuae  by  wholesale,  we  dare  avow  that  there  arr 
that  time,  without  resenting  the  assertion,  that  be  had  point*  in  the  character  of  onr  Verulam,  from  wbirfi 
unerly  enslaved  hi*  investigations  in  natural  history  '  we  turn  to  the  life  and  labor*  of  John  Kepler.:  ■ 
to  hi*  own  lyilem  of  logic  (logicc  sue  prorsus  manci-  from  gloom  to  innahine.  The  beginning  and  Ih* 
pavitO  Nor  let  it  be  forgotten  that  the  sunny  aide  of  close  of  hi*  life  were  clouded  by  poverty  and  domes- 
Lord  Bacon'*  character  i*  to  be  found  neither  in  bis  tic  trouble*,  while  the  intermediate  year*  were  coo 
ivwluctions,  nor  in  the  application  of  hi*  own  method  prised  within  the  moat  tumultuous  period  of  the  nav 
to  particular  phenomena,  or  particular  classes  of  phy,  lory  of  hi*  country,  when  the  furies  of  religious  ud 
•ical  facts,  which  are  at  least  a*  crude  for  the  age  of  |  political  discord  had  left  neither  eye,  ear.  nor  bean- 
Gilbert,  Galileo,  and  Ropier,  as  Aristotle'*  for  that  of  for  the  Muse*.  But  Kr.rt.FJi  seemed  born  to  pmn 
Philip  and  Alexander.  Nor  is  it  to  bo  found  in  his  that  true  genius  can  overpower  all  obstacles.  If  he 
wholly  independent  of  aci,  |  give*  an  account  of  his  mode*  of  proceeding,  and  of 


ontific  method)  of  tabular  collections  of  particular*. 

questions  and  proposals  fur  the  investigation  of  singl. 
problems;  to  his  Discourse  on  tho  Winds;  or  to  lb 
almost  comical  caricature  of  this  scheme  in  the  -Me 
thod  of  improving  Natural  Philosophy;"  (page  22  t< 
48.)  by  Robert  Hooke  [the  history  of  whose  multifoli 
inventions,  and  indeed  of  his  whole  phlloaaptiica 
life,  is  the  best  answer  to  the  scheme,  if  a  scheme  » 
palpably  impracticable  need*  any  nnawer.)  and  put  i 
to  hi*  conscience,  whether  any  desirable  end  couli 
be  hoped  lor  from  such  a  process;  or  inquire  of  hi 
own  eiperience.  or  historical  recollections,  whethe 
any  important  discovery  was  ever  made  in  Ihis  way. 


tho  v 


which  ll 


to  the  P« [humous  work!  of  Rob. 
fce.  rVfc.  published  under  the  s 


•till  l«pJi  /stiJit 
,f  Dr.  B.  Hook*',  n 


itlbttf  ftfy  KrtAt  sJpsBtase." 

IB  twinliful  *lle(orir  Isle  af  Cupid  snd  F>. 

jlof  Aputoius.   The  tssks  imposed  on  t- 
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ften  and  how  gladly  does  he  speak  of  Coper- 
sand  with  what  fervent  tones  of  faith  and  con- 
:&does  he  proclaim  the  historic  fact  that  the 
aen  of  all  ages  have  prepared  the  way  for  each 
mi  pioneers  and  heralds !  Equally  just  to  the 
fis  and  to  his  contemporaries,  how  circumstan- 
Buid  with  what  exactness  of  detail,  does  Kepler 
tartrate  that  Euclid  copernicises — w?  xpo  rov  Ko- 
»v  KovtpviKt£u  KvK\tt$risl  and  how  elegant  the 
tments  which  he  addresses  to  Porta!  with 
cordiality  he  thanks  him  for  the  invention  of 
mera  obscure,  as  enlarging  his  views  into  the 
■f  vision !  But  while  we  cannot  avoid  contrast- 
is  generous  enthusiasm  with  Lord  Bacons  cold 
3us  treatment  of  Gilbert,  and  his  assertion  that 
orks  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  had  been  carried 
the  stream  of  time,  like  straws,  by  their  levity 
when  things  of  weight  and  worth  sunk  to  the 
i:  still  in  the  Founder  of  a  revolution,  scarcely 
iportant  for  the  scientific,  and  even  for  the  com- 
il  world,  than  that  of  Luther  for  the  world  of 

0  and  politics,  we  must  allow  much  to  the  heat 
testation,  much  to  the  vehemence  of  hope,  and 
to  the  vividness  of  novelty.  Still  more  must 
tribute  to  the  then  existing  and  actual  state  of  the 
ic  and  Peripatetic  philosophy,  or  rather  to  the 
s  or  verbiage  which  then  passed  current  as  such. 
be  but  attached  to  their  proper  authors  the 
es  and  doctrines  which  he  condemns,  our  illus- 
countryman  would,  in  this  point  at  least,  have 
d  no  apology.  And  surely  no  lover  of  truth, 
rstnt  with  the  particulars  of  Lord  Bacon's  life, 
he  very  early,  almost  boyish  age,  at  which  he 
d  the  university,  and  the  manifold  occupations 
ixieties  in  which  his  public  and  professional  du- 
igaged,  and  his  courtly, — alas !  his  servile,  pros- 
and  mendicant — ambition,  entangled  him  in 
sr  years,  will  be  either  surprised  or  offended, 
i  we  should  avow  our  conviction,  that  he  had 
i  hie  opinions  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  from  any 
.  rather  than  from  a  dispassionate  and  patient 
►f  the  originals  themselves.  At  all  events  it 
a  no  easy  task  to  reconcile  many  passages  in 

Augmentis,  and  the  Redargutio  Philoeophia- 

ith  the  author's  own  fundamental  principles, 

blished  in  his  Novum  Organura,  if  we  attach 

words  the  meaning  which  they  may  bear,  or 

n  some  instances,  the  meaning  which  might 

to  us,  in  the  present  age,  more  obvious ;  in- 
f  the  sense  in  which  they  were  employed  by 
•feasors,  whose  false  premises  and  barren  me* 
Bacon  was  at  that  time  controverting.  And 
ttorical  interpretation  is  rendered  the  more  ne- 
'  by  his  fondness  for  point  and  antithesis  in  his 
vhere  we  must  often  disturb  the  sound  in  order 
re  at  the  sense.  But  with  these  precautions ; 
in  collating  the  philosophical  works  of  Lord 
with  those  of  Plato,  we,  in  both  cases  alike, 
te  the  ground*  and  essential  principle*  of  their 
phic  systems  from  the  inductions  themselves; 
msiderable  portion  of  which,  in  the  British  sage, 

1  as  in  the  divine  Athenian,  is  neither  more  nor 
tide  and  erroneous  than  might  be  anticipated 


from  the  infant  state  of  natural  history,  chemistry,  and 
physiology,  in  their  several  ages ;  and  if  we  moreover 
separate  their  principles  from  their  practical  applica- 
tion, which  in  both  is  not  seldom  impracticable,  and, 
in  our  countryman,  not  always  reconcileable  with  the 
principles  themselves :  we  shall  not  only  extract  that 
from  each,  which  is  for  all  ages,  and  which  consti- 
tutes their  true  systems  of  philosophy,  but  shall  con- 
vince ourselves  that  they  are  radically  one  and  the 
same  system :  in  that  namely,  which  is  of  universal 
and  imperishable  worth ! — the  science  of  Method,  and 
the   rounds  and  conditions  of  the  science  of  Method. 


ESSAY   IX. 


A  crest  authority  may  be  a  poor  proof,  but  it  is  an  excellent 
presumption :  and  few  things  five  a  wito  man  a  truer  de- 
light than  to  reconcile  two  great  authorities,  that  had  bees 
commonly  but  falsely  held  to  be  dissonant. 

8TAPYLTON. 


Under  a  deep  impression  of  the  importance  of  the 
truths  we  have  essayed  to  develope,  we  would  fain 
remove  every  prejudice  that  does  not  originate  in  the 
heart  rather  than  in  the  understanding.  For  Truth, 
says  the  wise  man,  will  not  enter  a  malevolent  spirit. 

To  offer  or  to  receive  names  in  lieu  of  sound  argu- 
ments, is  only  less  reprehensible  than  an  ostentatious 
contempt  of  the  great  men  of  the  former  ages ;  but 
we  may  well  and  wisely  avail  ourselves  of  authori- 
ties, in  confirmation  of  truth,  and  above  all,  in  the  re- 
moval of  prejudices  founded  on  imperfect  informa- 
tion. We  do  not  see,  therefore,  how  we  can  more 
appropriately  conclude  this  first  explanatory  and  con- 
troversial section  of  our  inquiry,  than  by  a  brief  state- 
ment of  our  renowned  countryman's  own  principles 
of  Method,  conveyed  for  the  greater  part  in  his  own 
words.  Nor  do  we  see,  in  what  more  precise  form 
we  can  recapitulate  the  substance  of  the  doctrines  as- 
serted and  vindicated  in  the  preceding  pages.  For 
we  rest  our  strongest  pretensions  to  a  calm  and  re- 
spectful perusal,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  fact,  that 
we  have  only  re-proclaimed  the  coinciding  prescripts 
of  the  Athenian  Verulam,  and  the  British  Plato— 
genuinam  scilicet  Plato n is  Dialecticem;  et  Metho- 
dologiam  Principialem. 

FRANCISCl  DE  VERULAMIO. 
In  the  first  instance,  Lord  Bacon  equally  with  our- 
selves, demands  what  we  have  ventured  to  call  the 
intellectual  or  mental  initiative,  as  the  motive  and 
guide  of  every  philosophical  experiment;  some  well- 
grounded  purpose,  boom  distinct  impression  of  the 
probable  results,  some  self-consistent  anticipation  as 
the  ground  of  the  "prudent  qua§tio"  (the  fore-thought* 
ful  query.)  which  he  affirms  to  be  the  prior  half  of 
the  knowledge  sought,  dimidittm  acientia.  With  him, 
therefore,  as  with  us,  an  idea  is  an  experiment  pro- 
posed, an  experiment  is  an  idea  realized.  For  so, 
though  in  other  words,  he  himself  informs  us :  *•  ne- 
que  scientiam  molimur  tarn  sensu  vel  instrumentis 
quam  erperimenti* ;  etenim  experimentorum  longe 
major  est  subtilitas  quam  sensus  i pejus,  licit  instru- 
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meirtk  exquisitii  adjuu.  Nam  tU  iis  lofmwtmr  expert* 
saswtts  qum  ad  xwAentUmtm  ejue  amod  auawknr  petite 
et  eeemttdum  ortasj  esoogtiata  et  fflppftffi'fff  soot.  Iteque 
perception!  moms  immediate)  et  propria  mm  auitan 
tribwmu*  t  sod  eo  ram  dedncimns,  nt  eeneue  kadmm 
de  ecoertssesita.  eiuei  iwtentitet  de  re  indiceLn  Thii 
last  sentence  is,  as  the  attentive  reader  will  have 
himself  detected,  one  of  those  faulty  verbal  antitheses, 
not  urfraqoent  in  Lord  Baconli  writings.  Pungent 
antitheoaa,  and  the  analogies  of  wit  in  which  the  re- 
semblance  it  too  often  more  indebted  to  the  doable 
.or  equivocal  sense  of  a  word,  than  to  any  real  con- 
formity* in  the  thing  or  image*  form  the  dulcia  vitia 
of  bis  style,  the  Daiilahs  of  our  philosophical  Samp- 
son. But  in  this  instance,  as  indeed  throughout  all 
his  works,  the  meaning  is  clear  and  evident— namely, 
tliai  the  sense  can  apprehend,  through  the  organs  of 
sense,  only  the  phenomena  evoked  by  the  experi- 
ment: vis  vero  mentis  en,  qua  experimemum  excogi- 
taverat,  de  Re  judicet :  i.  e.  that  power  which,  out 
of  its  own  conception  bad  shaped  the  experiment, 
must  alone  determine  the  true  import  of  the  pheno- 
mena. If  again  we  ask,  what  it  is  which  gives  birth 
to  the  question,  and  then  ad  intentionem  qucstionis 
sue  experimentum  excogitat,  unde  de  Re  judicet,  the 
answer  is:  Lmx  InteUectke,  lumen  ekcum,  the  pure 
and  impersonal  reason,  freed  from  all  the  various 
idols  enumerated  by  our  great  legislator  of  science 
(ftfau  triMuh  *peck*,fori,  tkeairi) ;  that  is,  freed  from 
the  limits,  the  passions,  the  prejudices,  the  peculiar 
habits  of  the  human  understanding,  natural  or  ac- 
quired ;  but  above  all,  pure  from  the  arrogance, 
which  leads  man  to  take  the  forms  and  mechanism 
of  his  own  mere  reflective  faculty,  as  the  measure  of 
nature  and  of  Deitv-  In  this  indeed  we  find  the 
great  object  both  of  Plato's  and  of  Lord  Bacon's  la- 
bors. They  both  saw  that  there  could  be  no  hope 
of  any  fruitful  and  secure  method,  while  forms  merely 
subjective,  were  presumed  as  the  true  and  proper 
moulds  of  objective  truth.  This  is  the  sense  in  which 
Lord  Bacon  uses  the  phrases, — intellect  us  humanus, 
mens  hominis,  so  profoundly  and  justly  characterized 
in  the  preliminary  (Distrihutio  Opens)  of  his  De  Aug- 
ment.  Scient.  And  with  all  right  and  propriety  did 
he  so  apply  them :  for  this  was,  in  fact,  tho  sense  in 
which  the  phrases  were  applied  by  the  teachers, 
whom  he  is  controverting;  by  the  doctors  of  the 
schools,  and  the  visionaries  of  the  laboratory.  To 
adopt  the  boid  but  happy  phrase  of  a  late  ingenious 
French  writer,  it  is  the  homme  particidier,  as  con- 
trasted with  1  homme  generate;  against  which,  He- 
rat lit  us  and  Plato,  among  the  ancients,  and  among 
the  moderns,  13  a  con  and  Stewart  (rightly  under- 
stood,) warn  and  pre-adraonlsh  the  sincere  inquirer. 
Most  truly,  and  in  strict  consonance  with  his  two 
great  predecessors,  does  our  immortal  Verulam  teach 
—that  tho  human  understanding,  even  independent 
of  the  causes  that  always,  previously  to  its  purifica- 
tion by  philosophy,  render  it  more  or  less  turbid  or 

*  Thus  (to  tuke  the  first  irutnnce  that  occur*).  Bacon  say*, 
that  some  knowledges,  like  the  slam,  are  so  high  thai  they 
Sire  no  light.  Where  the  word  "  high,"  moans  deep  or  sub- 
liass  io  the  one  cms,  sod  "  distant"  in  the  otbsf 


uneven,  "ipsa ma  nature  radios  ox  figosa at 


:"  that  oar  nndorianHmg  not  onlr 
reflects  the  ulynoi  safycd'i'afja  that  in,  aahstiiatns.  fcr 
the  inherent  lasrs  and  properties  of  the  objects,  the 
relations  which  the  objects  bear  to  imovmparticsJsr 
constitution;  bat  that  in  aU  im  conaokws  aesuitstioai 
and  reflexes,  it  is  itself  only  a  phenomenon  of  tat 
inner  sense,  and  requires  tho  same  corrections  as  tse 
appearance*  tiansmstted  by  tb«oolfiwdseosss.   Bst 
that  there  is  potentially,  if  not  accoally,  in  every  nv 
uonal  being,  a  somewhat,  call  it  what  yon  will  tat 
pore  reason,  the  spirit,  lon»snsiccomt»e<»f.s>s*<>Msws 
mtellec4oaJmtnJtson,oVe.dbe.;  and  that  in  this  ait  ■> 
be  sound  ^m  iadispefkHhle  oonditions  of  afl  soeacs, 
and  scientific  lastojch,  whether  mofliiaiiio,  contsn 
psative,  or  experimental:  is  oflon   eipusssd.  sod 
everywhere  supposed,  by  Lord  Bacon.    And  on 
this  is  not  only  the  right  hot  tho  possible  natmeof 
tho  hntnan  mind,  to  which  it  is  capable  of  btsagie- 
stored,  is  implied  in  the  various  remedies  psescrisol 
by  him  for  its  diseases,  and  in  tho  varioos  msamof 
neutralising  or  converting  intooaoful  matnnrienisBtf 
the  imperfections  which  cannot  bo  removed.   Tee* 
is  a  sublime  truth  contained  in  bis  favorite  phrsst— 
Idola  intellect!*    He  thus  tells  ue,  that  tbemiadof 
man  is  an  edifice  not  built  with  human  hands,  waiea 
needs  only  ho  purged  of  its  idola  and  tdotaroass* 
vices  to  become  the  temple  of  tho  true  and  lrnag 
Light    Nay,  ho  has  shown  and  eatahlrshed  the  trss 
criterion  between  tho  ideas  and  tho  idola  of  the  mod 
—namely,  that  tho  former  are  monifissted  by  tasir 
adequacy  to  those  ideas  in  nature,  which  in  sad 
through  them  are  contemplated.  M  Non  leve  quiddsm 
interest  inter  human®  mentis  idola  et  divine  mentis 
ideas,  hoc  est,  inter  placita  qusedam  inania  et  \erss 
signatures  atque   impressiones  factas  in  creatura. 
prout  Ratione  sana  et  sicci  luminis,  quam  dtjeendi 
causa  interpretero  naturae  vocare  consuevimu*,  inve- 
niuntur."    Novum  Organum  xxiii.  &  xxvi.    Thro 
the  difference,  or  rather  distinction  between  Plato 
and  Lord  Bacon  is  simply  this :  that  philosophy  beinf 
necessarily  bi-polar,  Plato  treats  principally  of  the 
truth,  as  it  manifests  itself  at  the  ideal  pole,  ss  the 
science  of  intellect  (i.  e.de  mundointelligibili):  while 
Bacon  confines  himself,  tor  the  most  pert,  tu  tlie  mb# 
truth,  as  it  is  manifested  at  the  other,  or  mutvrial  pule. 
as  the  science  of  nature  (i.  e.  de  mumlo  srnsihih.'   It 
is  as  necessary,  therefore,  that  Pinto  should  dirert  his 
inquiries  chiefly  to  those  objective  truths  that  exist  in 
and  for  the  intellect  alone,  the  images  and  represent- 
atives of  which  we  construct  for  ourselves  by  fa'iw. 
number,  and  word ;  as  that  I/>r<)  [tacon  should  rittarb 
his  main  concern  to  the  truths  which  have  their  tie 
natures  in  nature,  and  which  (ns  he  himself  plainly 
and  often  asserts)  may  indeed   he  revealed  to  in 
through  and  with,  but  never  by  the  senses,  or  the  fa- 
culty of  sense.    Otherwise,  indeed,  instead  of  hems 
more  objective  than  the  former  (which  thevare  M 
in  any  sense,  both  being  in  this  respect  the  saint.' 
thny  would  be  len*  so,  and,  in  fact,  incapable  of  brant; 
insulated  from  the  "  Idola  tribus  qua?  in  inw  natwt 
fundata  sunt,  atque  in  ipsa  tribu  seu  geote  hominuo: 
cum  omnes  perceptiones  tarn  sensus  quam 
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mlogia  horainis  non  ex  analogia  universi." 
)  I  lence  too,  it  will  not  surprise  us,  that 
Den  rails  ideas  living  laws,  in  which  the 
it*  whole  true  being  and  permanence;  or 
n,  vice  versa,  names  the  laws  of  nature, 
J  represents  what  we  have,  in  a  former 
i§  disquisition,  called  facta  of  science  and 
henomena,  as  signature,  impressions,  and 
f  ideas.  A  distinguished  power  selfafTirm- 
?en  in  its  unity  with  the  Internal  Essence, 
ing  to  Plato,  an  Idea  :  and  the  discipline, 
the  human  mind  is  purified  from  its  idols 
id  raised  to  the  contemplation  of  Ideas,  and 
the  secure  and  ever  progressive,  though 
ling,  investigation  of  truth  and  reality  by 
method,  comprehends  what  the  same  philo- 
highly  extols  under  the  title  of  Dialectic, 
r  to  Lord  Bacon,  as  describing  the  same 
i  from  the  opposite  point,  and  applied  to 
hiloflophy,  an  idea  would  be  defined  as — 
ve  inventio,  qua;  in  perceptione  sensus  non 
ic  punc  et  sicci  luminis  Tntellectioni  est  pro- 
rum  divinae  mentis,  prout  in  creaturis  per 
*  suas  sesc  patefaciant.  That  (saith  the  ju- 
ookfr)  which  dolh  assign  to  each  thing  the 
t  which  determines  the  force  and  power, 
h  doth  appoint  the  form  and  measure  of 
the  same  we  term  a  Law. 
n  now,  as  men  furnished  with  fit  and  re- 
credentials, proceed  to  the  hitttoric  impor- 
I  practical  application  of  Method,  under 
and  solemn  conviction,  that  without  this 
jght  neither  can  the  sciences  attain  to  their 
tion.  as  the  organs  of  one  vital  and  hanno- 
y,  nor  that  most  weighty  and  concerning  of 
■es,  the  science  of  Education,  be  under- 
its  first  elements,  much  less  display  its 
s  the  nisus  ibrraativus*  of  social  man,  as 


the  appointed  protoplast  of  true  humanity.  Never 
can  society  comprehend  fully,  and  in  its  whole  prac- 
tical extent,  the  permanent  distinction,  and  the  occa- 
sional contrast,  between  cultivation  and  civilization ; 
never  can  it  attain  to  a  due  insight  into  the  momen- 
tous fact,  fearfully  as  it  has  been,  and  even  now  is 
exemplified  in  a  neighboring  country,  that  a  nation 
can  never  be  a  too  cultivated,  but  may  cosily  become 
an  over-civilized,  race:  while  we  oppose  ourselves 
voluntarily  to  that  grand  prerogative  of  our  nature, 
a  hunger i no  and  thirsting  after  truth,  as  the 
appropriate  end  of  our  intelligential,  and  its  point  of 
union  with  our  moral,  nature ;  but  therefore  after 
truth,  that  must  be  found  within  us  before  it  can  be 
intelligibly  reflected  back  on  the  mind  from  without, 
and  a  religious  regard  to  which  is  indispensable, 
both  as  a  guide  and  object  to  the  just  formation  of 
the  human  deing,  poor  and  rich:  while,  in  a  word, 
we  are  blind  to  the  master-light,  which  we  have 
already  presented  in  various  points  of  view,  and  re- 
commended by  whatever  is  of  highest  authority  with 
the  venerators  of  the  ancient,  and  the  adherents  of 
modern  philosophy. 


ESSAY  X. 


medical  writer*  commonly  translate  Protector  Blu- 
Bildunffitrieb,  the  via  plastica,  or  vis  vitas  forma- 
eldcst  physiologists,  and  the  life  or  living  principle 
funter,  the  profoundest,  we  bad  almost  said  the 
ulogical  philosopher  of  the  latter  half  of  the  pre- 
ury.    For  in  what  other  sense  can  tee  understand 
**ertion.  that  this  principle  or  agent  is  "  indepen- 
ranization,"  which  yet  it  animate*,  sustains,  and 
the  purport  of  that  magnificent  commentary  on 
the  fluutcrian  Mu*a.*um,  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Field*, 
nan  idea  of  a  life  or  vital  principle,  "  independent 
iNizatum,"  yet  in  each  organ  working  instinctively 
i  preservation,  as  the  ant*  or  termites  in  repairing 
•f  their  own  fabrication,  demonstrates  that  John 
I  not,  8ft  Stahl  and  others  had  done,  individualize. 
r,  hypostasis  of  the  principlo  of  life,  an  a  somewhat 
le  per  sc,  and  consequently  itself  a  Phenomenon  ; 
f  of  which  was  to  be  attributed  to  accidental,  or  at 
indent  causes,  ex.  *r. ;    the  limits  or  imperfection 
ut,  or  the  inapt  new  of  the  media  :  but  that  herein 
phized  in  the  spirit  of  the  purest  Newtonians,  who 
inner  refused  to  hypostatize  the  law  of  gravitation 
her.  which  even  if  its  existence  were    conceded, 
d  another  gravitation   for  itself.     The  Hunterian 
i  a  genuine  philosophic  iden,  the  negative  test  of 
>f  oil  Ideas,  is,  that  it  is  equi-distant  from  an  em 
-an  abstraction,)  an  ens  rcprawentativum  ( — a  ge- 
n,)  and  an  ens  phantosticum  ( — an  imaginary  thing 
icnon.) 
be  progressive  enlargement,  the  boldness  without 


IIoXv/ia£(R   voov  ov  bilavKW  uvai  yap  (v  rv  Ao^er, 
iirfc-a<r£a<  yvvpnv  ifrt  tyKv6tpvtiatt  rcavra  ha  xavrunr. 

(Translation.)— The  effective  education  of  the  ren«on  i* 
not  to  be  supplied  by  multifarious  acquirement*;  for  there  is 
but  one  knowledge  that  merits  to  be  called  wisdom,  a  know- 
ledge that  is  one  with  a  law  which  »hnll  govern  all  in  and 
through  all. I1KUAC.  a  pud  Diogenem  Lacrt.  ix.  $  1. 


HISTORICAL  AND  ILLUSTRATIVE. 

There  is  still  preserved  in  the  Royal  Observntnry 
at  Richmond  the  model  of  a  bridge,  constructed  by 
the  lato  justly  celebrated  Mr.  At  wood  (at  that  time, 
however,  in  the  decline  of  life,)  in  the  confidence, 
that  he  had  explained  the  wonderful  properties  of  the 


temority,  of  Chirurgical  views  and  Chirureicul  practice  since 
Hun'rr't  time  Id  the  present  dny,  attributable,  in  aluM*t  every 
instance,  to  hw  t>ut*titiiii<>n  of  what  may  perli.iiw  be  ralUd 
eipmmental  Dynamic,  fi-r  the  mechnnicul  notion*  nr  tlie  If ■• 
injurious  traditional  cini>irici»m,  of  his  predecessors  7  And 
tbi>,  too.  though  the  light  is  still  struggling  through  a  cloud, 
and  ihoiiih  it  is  i-hed  on  many  who  see  i  ither  d:inly  or  not  at 
1  all  the  Idea  from  whirh  it  is  eradicated  1  Willtmrly  wonld  we 
designate,  what  we  have  elttwhere  called  the  mental  initiative, 
by  Mime  term  l<f  s  obnoxious  to  the  anti-Pluioiiic  reader,  than 
this  of  Idea — obnoxious,  we  rw-nn.  ns  soon  «n  any  pree*e 
and  peculiar  sense  in  attached  to  the  sound.  Willinsrly  w«.uM 
I  we  exchange  the  7>rw.  micht  it  be  dono  wi-hout  sacrifice  of 
j  the  Import  :  and  did  wo  not  see.  too.  dourly,  tint  it  is  the 
meaning,  not  the  word,  that  i*  the  object  of  ili.it  aveiHon, 
which,  fleeing  from  inward  idarin.  tni-s  to  *he|ier  i'M-lf  in 
outward  contempt— that  is  at  norc  folly  and  a  «tumb!ing  block 
to  too  partisans  of  a  eras*  ami  sensual  materia  bun,  the  advo- 
cates of  the  Nihil  nisi  ab  extra. 

They,  like  moles. 
Nature's  mute  monks,  live  mandrakes  of  the  ground, 
Shrink  from  the  light,  then  listen  for  a  sound ; 
Pee  but  to  dread,  and  dread  they  know  not  why. 

The  natural  alien  of  their  negative  eye  ! 8.  T.  C 
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arch  as  resulting  fiom  oGmpoond  action  of  ahnnlo 
wedges,  or  of  the  rectilinear  solids  of  which  the  ma- 
terial arch  was  composed:  and  of  which  supposed 
discovery,  his  nodal  was  to  eihibit  ocular  proof  Ac- 
cordingly, ha  look  a  sufficient  number  of  wadgco  of 
brass  highly  polished.  Arranging  lhaaa  at  fin*  on  a 
akalaton  arch  of  wood,  ha  than  removed  this  scaffold- 
ing  or  rapport;  and  the  bridge  not  only  stood  firm, 
without  any  cement  between  die  squares,  but  ha 
could  take  away  any  given  portion  of  them,  as  a  third 
and  a  haft  and  appending  a  correspondent  weight,  at 
either  side,  the  remaining  part  stood  as  before.  Our 
venerable  sovereign,  who  is  known  to  have  had  a 
particular  interest  and  pleasure  In  all  works  and  dis- 
coveries of  mechanks  science  or  ingenuity,  looked  at 
it  for  awhile  steadfastly,  and,  as  his  manner  was,  with 
quick  and  broken  expressions  of  praise  and  courteous 
approbation,  in  the  form  of  answers  to  his  own  ques- 
tions. At  length  turning  to  the  constructor,  ha  amid, 
«  But,  Mr.  Atwood,  you  have  presumed  the  figure. 
You  have  put  the  area  first  in  this  wooden  fkalstou. 
Can  you  build  a  bridge  of  the  same  wedges  in  any 
other  figure?  A  straight  bridge,  or  with  two  lines 
touching  et  the  apex?  If  not,  is  it  not  evident,  that 
the  bits  of  brass  derive  their  continuance  in  the  pre- 
sent position  from  the  property  of  the  arch,  and  not 
the  arch  fiom  the  property  of  the  wedge  T  The  ob- 
jection was  fatal;  the  justice  of  the  remark  not  to  be 
resisted ;  and  we  have  ever  deemed  it  a  forcible  il- 
lustration of  the  Aristotelian  axiom,  with  respect  to 
all  just  reasoning,  that  the  whole  is  of  nsceasity  prior 
to  its  parts;  nor  can  we  conceive  a  more  apt  illustra- 
tion of  the  scientific  principles  we  have  already  laid 
down. 

All  method  supposes  a  union  of  several  things  to  a 
common  end,  either  by  disposition,  as  in  the  works  of 
man,  or  by  convergence,  as  in  the  operation  and  pro- 
ducts of  nature.  That  we  acknowledge  a  method, 
even  in  the  latter,  results  from  the  religious  instinct 
which  bids  us  "  find  tongues  in  trees ;  books  in  the 
running  streams ;  sermons  in  stones :  and  good  (that 
is,  some  useful  end  answering  to  some  good  purpose) 
in  every  thing."  In  a  self-conscious  and  thence  re- 
flecting being,  no  instinct  can  exist,  without  engen- 
dering the  belief  of  an  object  corresponding  to  it, 
either  present  or  future,  real  or  capable  of  being  re- 
alized :  much  less  the  instinct,  in  which  humanity  it- 
self is  grounded :  that  by  which,  in  every  act  of  con- 
scious perception,  we  at  once  identify  our  being  with 
that  of  the  world  without  us,  and  yet  place  ourselves 
in  contra -distinction  to  that  world.  Least  of  all  can 
this  mysterious  pre-disposition  exist  without  evolving 
a  belief  that  the  productive  power,  which  is  in  na- 
ture as  nature,  is  essentially  one,  (i.  e.  of  one  kind) 
with  the  intelligence,  which  is  in  the  human  mind 
above  nature :  however  disfigured  this  belief  may 
become,  by  accidental  forms  or  accompaniments,  and 
though  like  heat  in  the  thawing  of  ice,  it  may  appear 
only  in  its  effects.  So  universally  has  this  conviction 
leavened  the  very  substance  of  all  discourse,  that 
there  is  no  language  on  earth  in  which  a  man  can 
abjure  it  as  a  prejudice,  without  employing  terms  and 
conjunctions  that  suppose  its  reality,  with  a  feeling 


trveorinetaphoricaluseof  worda.   In  all 
at  consironiDn,  maiaaora,  wusui  ve» 
wholes,  whether  as  integral  parte  or  as  a 
assume  an  intention,  —  tba  initiative,  of 
and  is  the  correlative. 

Hence  proceeds  the  fntroductinn  of  final 
the  works  of  nature  equally  as  in 
Hence  their  assumption,  as  coostitoti 
lorybyUMBss»ofmankuid;andtlMeaB 
the  presumption,  as  an  auxiliary  and 
dple,byU^enlightefiednatnraHst, 
to  seek,  diaoover,  and  intastigafo  the 
Without  denying,  that  toTesolve  the 
final  maybe  the  ultimata  aim  of  pUlraopky , 
good  right,  resssts  the  euhstftution  of  the 


of  all  science;  wall  aware,  that 
bean  most  progressive,  in  which,  thai 
been  either  precluded  by  the  nature  of  the 
itself,  aa  in  pure  aw4hamatka,or  avoided  bythefsai 
sense  of  its  cultivator.  Yet  even  ho  admita  a  tsiss- 
logical  ground  in  physics  and  phistosagy:  that  is,  *» 
presumption  of  something  sasfaypni  to 
of  the  human  will,  by  which,  without 
nature,  a  consmons  purpose,  no  nay  yea 
her  agency  Ann  a  blind  and  lifeless 
Even  ha  admits  its  use,  and,  in  many 
nsceasity,  as  a  regulative  principle;  aa  a  ground  of 
annapation,for  the  guidance  of  hkjudgnMot  and  fst 
the  direction  of  his  observation  and  aiparisssat: 
briefly  in  all  that  preparatory  process,  which  las 
French  language  so  happily  expresses  by  s*orieaVr. 
i.  e.  that  is  to  find  out  the  east  for  one's  self  When 
the  naturalist  contemplates  the  structure  of  a  bird, 
for  instance,  the  hollow  cavity  of  the  bones,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  wings  for  motion,  and  of  the  tail  for  steer- 
ing its  course,  &c  he  knows  indeed  that  there  most 
be  a  corresponderft  mechanism,  as  the  nexus  efectnut. 
But  he  knows,  likewise,  that  this  will  no  more  ex- 
plain the  particular  existence  of  the  bird,  than  lbs 
principles  of  cohesion,  dec.  could  inform  him  why  of 
two  buildings,  one  is  a  palace,  and  the  other  a  church. 
Nay,  it  must  not  be  overlooked,  that  the  assumption 
of  the  nexus  enectivus  itself  originates  in  the  mini 
as  one  of  the  laws  under  which  alone  it  can  redoes 
the  manifold  of  the  impression  from  without  into 
unity,  and  thus  contemplate  it  as  one  thing;  and 
could  never  (as  hath  been  clearly  proved  by  Mr. 
Hume)  have  been  derived  from  outward  experience, 
in  which  it  is  indeed  presupposed,  as  a  necessary 
condition.  Nolio  nexus  causalis  non  oritur,  std  sup- 
ponitur,  a  sensibus.  Between  the  purpose  and  tat 
end  the  component  parts  are  included,  and  thence 
receive  their  position  and  character  as  means,  i.  e. 
parts  contemplated  as  parts.  It  is  in  this  sense,  »s 
will  affirm,  that  the  parts,  as  means  to  an  end, derive 
their  position,  and  therein  their  qualities  (or  chsrse* 
ter)  nay,  we  dare  add,  their  very  existenee — as  par- 
ticular things — from  the  antecedent  method,  or  self 
organizing  purpose;  upon  which  therefore  we  hsvs 
dwelt  so  long. 
We  are  aware,  that  it  is  with  our  cognitions  as  frith 
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•V  children.  There  is  a  period  in  which  the  method 
V nature  is  working  for  them ;  a  period  of  aimless 
Jctivily  ami  unregulated  accumulation,  during  which 
I'm  enough  if  we  can  preserve  them  in  health  and 
**?  of  harm's  my.  Again,  there  is  a  )>eriod  of  order- 
iftras,  of  circumspection,  of  discipline,  in  which  we 
"■riiY.  separate,  define,  select,  arrange,  and  settle  the 
umenclature  of  communication.  There  is  also  a 
•nud  of  dawning  and  twilight,  a  period  of  anticipa- 
nt, affording  trials  of  strength.  And  all  lhet>e,  both 
the  growth  of  the  sciences,  and  in  the  mind  of  a 
{hlly-ediicated  individual,  will  precede  the  attain- 
mt  of  a  scientific  Method.  But,  notwithstanding 
is*  unless  the  importance  of  the  latter  be  felt  and 
knowledged,  unless  its  attainment  be  looked  for- 
feit! to  and  from  the  very  beginning  prepared  for, 
pre  is  little  hope  and  small  chance  that  any  edu ea- 
rn will  be  conducted  aright ;  or  will  ever  prove  in 
■lily  worth  the  name. 

Much  labor,  much  wealth  may  have  been  expend- 
„  yet  the  final  result  will  too  probably  warrant  the 
reman  of  the  Scythian  traveller:  "Vs  quantum 
bill  !*'  and  draw  from  a  wise  man  the  earnest  re- 
ramendation  of  a  full  draught  from  I^ethe,  as  the 
•at  and  indispensable  preparative  for  the  waters  of 
m  true  Helicon.  Alas!  how  many  examples  are 
>w  present  to  our  memory,  of  young  men  the  most 
nxioualy  and  expensively  be-echnolmostered,  be-tu- 
ired,  be-lectured.  any  thing  but  educated ;  who  have 
yoeived  arms  and  ammunition,  instead  of  skill, 
trength,  and  courage;  varnished  rather  than  pol- 
ihed  ;  perilously  over-civilized,  and  most  pitiably  un- 
til livated!  And  all  from  inattention  to  the  method 
ictated  by  nature  herself,  to  the  simple  truth,  that  as 
lie  forms  in  all  organized  existence,  so  must  all  true 
ni  living  knowledge  proceed  from  within;  that  it 
any  he  trained,  supported,  fed,  excited,  but  can  never 
te  infused  or  impressed. 

Look  back  on  the  History  of  the  Sciences.  Review 
lie  Method  in  which  Providence  has  brought  the 
Bore  favored  portion  of  mankind  to  the  present  state 
>f  Arts  and  Sciences.  Lord  Bacon  hns  justly  re- 
Barked.  An'iquiias  temporis  juvenilis  mundi  et  Scien- 
*i#»— Antiquity  of  time  is  the  youth  of  the  world  and 
if  Science.  In  the  childhood  of  the  human  race,  its 
xfaration  commenced  with  the  cultivation  of  the 
'aoral  sense ;  the  object  proponed  Iwing  such  as  the 
vind  only  could  apprehend,  and  the  principle  of  obo- 
' Jience  being  placed  in  the  will.  The  appeal  in  Itoth 
r*M  made  to  the  inward  man.  "Through  faith  we 
aHerwland  that  the  worlds  were  framed  by  tho  word 
|tf  Ctoil ;  so  that  things  which  were  seen  were  not 
lade  of  things  which  do  oppeor."  (The  solution  of 
Phenermrna  can  never  1#.  derived  from  Phenomena.) 
'pofi  this  ground,  the  writer  of  the  epistle  to  the  He- 
r*»wff  (chap,  xi.)  n  not  less  philosophical  than  elo- 
Qenc.  The  aim,  the  method  throughout  was,  in  the 
r*t  place,  to  awaken,  to  cultivate,  and  to  mature  the 
*jly  human  in  human  nature,  in  and  through  itself, 
"  an  independently  as  possible  of  the  notices  derived 
cam  sense,  and  of  the  motives  that  had  reference  to 
*m  sensations;  till  the  time  should  arrive  when  the 
themselves  might  be  allowed  to  present  syra- 
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bols  and  attestations  of  truths,  learnt  previously  from 
deeper  and  inner  sources.  Thus  the  first  period  of 
the  education  of  our  race  was  evidently  assigned  to 
the  cultivation  of  humanity  itself;  or  of  that  in  man, 
which  of  all  known  embodied  creatures  he  alone 
possesses,  the  pure  reqson,  as  designed  to  regulate 
the  will.  And  by  what  method  was  this  done? 
First,  by  the  excitement  of  the  idea  of  their  Creator 
as  a  spirit,  of  an  idea  which  they  were  strictly  forbid- 
den to  realize  to  themselves  under  any  image;  and, 
secondly,  by  the  injunction  of  obedience  to  the  will 
of  a  super-sensual  Being.  Nor  did  the  method  stop 
here.  For,  unless  we  are  equally  to  contradict  Moses 
and  the  IS'ew  Testament,  in  compliment  to  the  para- 
dox of  a  Warburton,  the  rewards  of  their  obedience 
J  were  placed  at  a  distance.  For  the  time  present 
they  equally  with  us  were  to  "enduret  as  seeing  him 
who  is  invisible."  Their  bodies  they  were  taught 
to  consider  as  fleshly  tents,  which  as  pilgrims  they 
were  bound  to  pitch  wherover  the  invisible  Director 
of  their  route  should  appoint,  however  barren  or 
thorny  tho  spot  might  appear.  **  Few  and  evil  have 
the  days  of  the  years  of  my  lifo  been/*  says  the  aged 
Israel.  But  that  life  was  but  "  his  pilgrimage ;  and 
he  trusted  in  the  promises." 

Thus  were  the  very  first  lessons  in  the  Divine 
School  assigned  to  the  cultivation  of  the  reason  and 
of  the  will :  or  rather  of  both  as  united  in  Faith. 
The  common  and  ultimate  object  of  the  will  and  of 
the  reason  was  purely  spiritual,  and  to  be  present  in 
the  mind  of  the  disciple  —  pdvov  lv  liia,  /i«4a/i*; 
ii&wXkuf  i.  e.  in  the  idea  alone,  and  never  as  an 
image  or  imagination.  The  means  too,  by  which  the 
idea  was  to  be  excited,  as  well  as  the  symbols  by 
which  it  was  to  be  communicated,  were  to  be,  as  far 
as  possible,  intellectual. 

Those,  on  tho  contrary,  who  wilfully  chose  a  mode 
opposite  to  this  method,  who  determined  to  shape 
their  convictions  and  deduce  their  knowledge  from 
without,  by  exclusive  observation  of  outward  and 
sensible  things  as  tho  only  realities,  became,  it  ap- 
pears, rapidly  cirilized!  They  built  cities,  invented 
musical  instruments,  were  artificers  in  brass  and  in 
iron,  and  refined  on  the  means  of  sensual  gratification 
and  the  conveniences  of  courtly  intercourse.  They 
becanio  the  great  masters  of  the  agreeable,  which 
fraternized  readily  with  cruelty  and  rapacity :  these 
being,  indeed,  but  alternate  moods  of  the  same  sen- 
sual selfishness.  Thus,  both  before  and  after  the 
flood,  the  vicious  of  mankind  receded  from  all  true 
cultivation,  as  they  hurried  towards  civilization. 
Finally,  as  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  make  them- 
selves wholly  beasts,  or  to  remain  without  a  sem- 
blance of  religion ;  and  yet  continuing  faithful  to 
their  original  maxim,  and  determined  to  receive 
nothing  as  true,  but  what  they  derived,  or  believed 
themselves  to  derive,  from  their  seizes,  or  (in  modern 
phrase)  what  they  could  prove  a  posteriori, — they  be- 
came idolaters  of  the  Heavens  and  the  material 
elements.  From  the  harmony  of  operation  they  con- 
cluded a  certain  unity  of  nature  and  design,  but 
were  incapable  of  finding  in  the  facts  any  proof  of 
a  unity  of  person.    They  did  not,  in  this  respect, 
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inuiicu  v*nu    iiic  usual   ciuuiuriiucm  v»i    iuhhvm  xztoy, 

where  all  parties  are  in  the  wrong,  and  the  grounds 
of  the  quarrel  are  equally  plausible  on  all  sides. 
As  the  modes  of  error  are  endless,  the  hundred 
forms  of  Polytheism  had  each  its  group  of  partisans, 
who,  hostile  or  alienated,  henceforward  formed  seve- 
ral tribes  kept  aloof  from  each  other  by  their  am  hi- 
tiona  leaders.  Hence  arose,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
centuries,  the  diversity  of  languages,  which  has 
sometimes  been  confounded  with  the  miraculous 
event  that  was  indeed  its  first  and  principal,  though 
remote,  cause. 

Following  next,  and  as  the  representative  of  the 
youth  and  approaching  manhood  of  the  human  intel- 
lect, we  have  ancient  Greece,  from  Orpheus,  Linus, 
Museus,  and  the  other  mythological  bards,  or  perhaps 
the  brotherhoods  impersonated  under  those  names,  to 
the  time  when  the  republics  lost  their  independence, 
and  their  learned  men  sunk  into  copyists  and  com- 
mentators of  the  works  of  their  forefathers.  That  we 
include  these  as  educated  under  a  distinct  providen- 
tial, though  not  miraculous,  dispensation,  will  sur- 
prise no  one,  who  reflects  that  in  whatever  has  a  per- 
manent operation  on  the  destinies  and  intellectual 
condition  of  mankind  at  large — that  in  all  which  has 
been  manifestly  employed  as  a  co-agent  in  the  mighti- 
est revolution  of  the  moral  world,  the  propagation  of 
the  Gospel ;  and  in  the  intellectual  progress  of  man- 
kind, the  restoration  of  Philosophy,  Science,  and  the 
ingenious  Arts — it  were  irreligion  not  to  acknowledge 
the  hand  of  divine  Providence.  The  periods,  too. 
join  on  to  each  other.  The  earliest  Greeks  took  up 
the  religious  and  lyrical  poetry  of  the  Hebrews;  and 
the  schools  of  the  Prophets  were,  however  partially 
and  imperfectly,  represented  by  the  mysteries,  derived 


•We  are  far  from  beine  Hu?ch«iwoni«n»,  nor  have  we 
found  much  to  respect  in  the  twelVe  volume*  of  Hutchineon'i 
worka.  either  sa  biblical  coouneot  or  natural  philosophy  : 
toons h  we  live  him  credit  for  orthodoxy  and  rood  intentions. 


|Kiuiuiig.  vtuau  uiu  imj\  urKi'iirn 

of  the  sense,  till  the  process,  for 
ed,  had  been  completed.  Contr 
and  perfection  of  all  the  produi 
existence  and  character  to  the  in 
lectual  or  imaginative,  with  the 
plication  to  the  investigation  o 
phenomena:  then  contemplatinj 
an  xaths)  as  representing  a 
education  of  man  :  and  the  cone 
In  the  education  of  the  mind  c 
of  the  individual,  each  different 
quires  different  objects  and  diflfc 
all  dictated  by  the  same  princip?< 
same  end,  and  forming  coneecuri 
method.  But  if  the  scale  taken 
to  neutralize  or  render  insignifi 
forces  of  accident,  the  degree  of 
criterion  by  which  to  appreciate 
the  general  principle,  and  the  fiti 
objects  to  the  given  epoch  or  ] 
fact,  for  the  greater  part  of  unive 
attested  as  to  the  remainder  by  i 
fame  and  authority,  by  the  great, 
ing  a  space  of  at  least  seventeen 
against  whom  the  opinions  of  a  f 
dividual*,  or  the  fashion  of  a  sins 
light  in  the  balance. — that  whate 
ed  by  the  mind  out  of  its  own  e 
to  its  own  acts  and  laws  of  actioi 
of  the  same ;  and  whatever  likevi 
ed  from  material  masses  transfb 
mirrors,  the  excellence  of  which 
least  possible  degree,  their  own 
natures — all  these,  whether  arts 
cient  Greeks  carried  to  an  alrrx 
while  in  the  application  of  their 
the  investigation  of  the  laws  of 
and  the  qualities  and  comnositic 
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philosophic  discoveries,  as  in  the  well-known 
•e  of  Archimedes,  "  the  soul  of  the  world"  was 
k  ;  nrul  tlie  few  exceptions  were  but  as  a  rush 
>ws  driven  shoreward  by  some  chance  gust  be- 
te hour  of  tide,  instantly  retracted,  and  leaving 
uls  bare  and  sound  loss  long  after  the  moment- 
Iter  had  been  lost  in  evaporation, 
third  period,  that  of  the  Romans,  was  devoted 
preparations  for  preserving,  propagating,  and 
rig  the  labors  of  the  preceding;  to  war.  empire, 
To  this  we  may  refer  the  defect  of  all  origin- 
1  the  Latin  poets  and  philosophers,  on  the  one 
and  on  the  other,  the  predilection  of  the  Ro- 
for  astrology,  magic,  divination,  in  all  its  forms, 
the  Roman  instinct  to  appropriate  by  conquest 
give  fixture  by  legislation.  And  it  was  the 
ierrocnt  and  prematurity  of  the  same  instinct 
restlessly  impelled  them -to  materialize  the 
>f  the  Greek  philosophers,  and  to  render  them 
til  by  superstitious  use*. 
is  tho  Hebrews  may  bo  regarded  as  the  fixed 
•oint  of  the  living  line,  toward  which  the 
a  as  the  ideal  pole,  and  the  Romans  as  the  ma- 
were  ever  approximating;  till  the  coincidence 
inal  synthesis  took  place  in  Christianity,  of 
the  Bible  is  the  law,  and  Christendom  the 
menon.  So  little  confirmation  from  History, 
he  process  of  education  planned  and  conducted 
:-rring  providence,  do  those  theorists  receive, 
lould  at  least  begin  (too  many,  alas!  both  be- 
d  end)  with  the  objocts  of  the  senses ;  as  if  na- 
erself  had  not  abundantly  performed  this  part 
task,  by  continuous,  irresistible  enforcements 
jntion  to  her  presence,  to  tho  direct  beholding, 
apprehension  and  observation,  of  the  objects 
imulate  the  senses!  as  if  the  cultivation  of  tho 
1  powers,  by  methodical  exercise-  of  their  own 
,  were  not  the  securest  means  of  forming  the 
orre •« pendents  to  them  in  the  functions  of  cotn- 
n,  judgment,  and  interpretation. 


^> 


ESSAY  XI. 


■nus  animo.  fruimur  anima!  sine  ammo  anima  ott  do- 
—  L.  ACC11,  Pratrmcnta. 


there  are  two  wants  connatural  to  man,  so 
ere  two  main  directions  of  human  activity,  por- 
Z  in  modern  times  the  whole  civilized  world ; 
instituting  and  sustaining  that  nationality  which 
is  their  tendency,  and  more  or  low,  their  efftct 
wend  and  to  modernte — Trade  and  literature, 
i  were  they,  which,  after  the  dismemberment 

old  Roman  world,  gradually  reduced  the  con- 
ns and  the  conquered  at  once  into  several  na- 
ind  a  common  Christendom.  The  natural  law 
rease  and  the  instincts  of  family  may  produce 

and  under  rare  and  peculiar  circumstances, 
ncnts  and  neighborhoods:  and  conquest  may 
•mpires.  But  without  trade  and  literature,  mu- 
Vt 


tually  commingled,  there  can  be  no  nation ;  without 
commerce  and  science,  no  bond  of  nations.  As  the 
one  hath  for  its  object  the  wants  of  the  body,  real  or 
artificial,  the  desires  for  which  are  for  the  greater 
part,  nay,  as  far  as  respects  the  origination  of  trade 
and  commerce,  altogether  excited  from  without;  so 
the  other  has  for  its  origin,  as  well  as  for  its  object, 
the  wants  of  the  mind,  the  gratification  of  which  it  a 
natural  and  necessary  condition  of  its  growth  and 
sanity.  And  the  man  (or  the  nation,  considered  ac- 
cording to  its  predominant  character  as  one  man) 
may  be  regarded  under  these  circumstances,  as  act- 
ing in  two  forms  of  method,  inseparably  co-existent, 
yet  producing  very  different  effect*,  according  as  one 
or  the  other  obtains  the  primacy.*  As  is  tho  rank  as- 
signed to  each  in  tho  theory  and  practice  of  the  go- 
verning classes,  and  according  to  its  prevalence  in 
forming  the  foundation  of  their  public  habits  and 
opinions,  so  will  be  the  outward  and  inward  life  of 
the  people  at  large ;  such  will  the  nation  be.  In 
tracing  tho  epochs,  and  alternations  of  their  relative 
sovereignty  or  subjection,  consists  tho  Philosophy 
of  History.  In  tho  power  of  distinguishing  and  ap- 
preciating their  several  results  consists  the  historic 
Sense.  And  that  under  the  ascendency  of  the  men- 
tal and  moral  character  the  commercial  relations  mny 
thrive  to  the  utmost  desirable  point,  while  the  reverse 
is  ruinous  to  both,  and  sooner  or  later  effectuates  the 
fall  or  debasement  of  the  country  itself— this  is  the 
richest  truth  obtained  for  mankind  by  historic  Re* 

,  search  ;  though  unhappily  it  is  the  truth,  to  which 
a  rich  and  commercial  nation  listens  with  most  re- 
luctance and  receives  with  least  faith.    Where  the 

,  brain  and  the  immediate  conductors  of  its  influence 
remain  healthy  and  vigorous,  the  defects  and  diseases 
of  the  eye  will  most  often  admit  either  of  a  cure  or  a 
substitute.  And  so  is  it  with  the  outward  prosperity 
of  a  state,  w  hero  the  well-being  of  tho  people  posses- 
ses the  primacy  in  the  aims  of  the  governing  classes, 
and  in  the  public  feeling.  But  what  avails  the  per- 
fect state  of  the  eye, 

Tho'  Hear 
To  outward  view  of  blomUh  or  of  spot, 

where  the  optic  nerve  is  paralyzed  by  a  pressure  on 
the  brain  ?  And  even  so  is  it  not  only  with  the  well- 
being,  but  ultimately  with  the  prosperity  of  a  people, 
I  where  the  former  is  considered  (if  it  bo  considered 
I  at  all)  as  subordinate  and  secondary  to  wealth  and 
revenue. 

In  the  pursuits  of  commerce  the  man  is  called  into 
action  from  without,  in  order  to  appropriate  the  out- 
ward world,  as  for  as  he  can  bring  it  within  his  reach, 
to  the  purpom*s  of  his  senses  and  sensual  nature.  His 
uliimate  end  is — appearance  and  enjoyment.  Where 
on  tho  other  hand  the  nurture  and  evolution  of  hu- 
manity h  the  final  aim,  there  will  soon  be  seen  a  gen- 
eral tendency  toward,  an  earnest  seeking  after,  some 
ground  common  to  the  world  and  to  man,  therein  to 
find  the  one  principle  of  permanence  and  identity,  the 

*  The  Mpmea,  tho  memory,  and  the  understanding  (i.  e  fbe 
,  retentive,  reflective  and  judicial  lunctioni  of  his  mind) 
|  common  to  both  methods. 
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lwk  of  ■Irength  and  refuge.  u>  which  tha  eonl 
tlingainid  thelfeciiugferga-likeoujcriiof  (haw 
DiMurbed  B>  by  the  otecure  quickening  of  «o  in 
fainh  ;  made  retllara  by  twnrmiag  thnughre,  that,  like 
boee  when  thay  Sal  maa  Ihe  queen  and  moibsr  of 


«rck  , 


ii  need  of 

in,  as  in  the  abadows  and  reAec- 
tinne  of  a  clear  riser.  In  djaoorer  lb*  original!  or  the 
forma  preaenied  Id  him  in  hii  own  intaUrct  Over 
■he  ■:■  ahadowa,  aa  if  they 
en  and  praaidiiig  apiiiu  of  ihe  tiream,  NurcHtut-like, 
he  hangi  delighted:  till  finding  no  where  a  repeal 
tali  ve  of  thai  free  agency  which  y«i  ia  *fad  of: 
mediate  coneciounnMi  aaocilonad  and  made  fearfully 
aigniucant  by  hii  prophi 
laal  iliai  what  he  $etkt  he  hai  left  irkiad  and  bul 
lengthen!  the  diatance  aa  he  prolong  die  aearch.  Un- 
der the  tutorage  or  scientific  ANtLdia,  haply  fiiai 
given  to  him  by  eiprna 
moei  ZEATTON)  be  aeperate*  (he  rttaliait  thai 
are  wholly  the  creaturea  of  hii  own 
comparing  intellect,  and  at  once  diecr. 
from  ibe  diecovery,  that  the  reality,  ihe  oijtcticc  truth, 
of  itiB  objeett  he  hot  been  adoring,  derirra  in  whole 
and  aole  ttidenca  from  an  obacuro  niieauon,  which 
he  ia  alike  unable  ureeial  or  To  cornprehcwl,  whii  h 
compela  him  to  contemplate  aa  wilbout  and  independ- 
ent of  huneelf  wbel  yet  be  could  not  contemplate  at 
•II,  were  it  not  a  modification  of  hit  own  being. 


Ihe  indkklnel  may  teat  content  with  the  aeeealy  rate 
■poor,  the  race  cannot     If  »  law  of  nature  b* 
genenlintkn.  it  <•  imlnded  in  the  above  aa 


httnrelfin  nature,  man  mual  Gm  loam  to 
nature  in  himtelf.  and  it*  law*  in  Ihe  gi 
own  eiietenca.  Then  only  can  he  ndne 
na  to  Prinejplea — then  only  wiH  be  here  eraJFitl 


can  eecn rely  guide  him  to  Ihe  conquaaf  of  thai 
—when  be  baa  ditcovered  in  the  battt  of  their 
the  necearily  of  their  diflerencea ;  ii 

Ihe  idea  of  the  common  centre,  of  ibe  rmiienel  ■". 
by  which  aH  power  nMnUeeta  inelf  in  oppoeite  jet 
interdependent  forcea  (y  ymf  ATAZ  «u  net  Mrtan 
M$erti,  rai  mtfrn  *cp«™  rt/tait)  that  ratthgataeraj 
inquiry,  multiplying  eiperiment,  and  at  once  •»■* 
ing  humility  and  peraererance,  will  lead  himtonev 
prehcnd  gradually  and  urogretaively  the  relation  ii 
each  10  ibe  niher.  of  each  10  all,  and  of  all  *>  each. 

Stun  i«  the  eecond  of  ihe  two  poatible  direction  m 
which  Ihe  activity  of  roan  propel*  inelf;  and  either 
in  one  or  otber  of  iheae  channel! — or  in  tome  one  of 
the  rivuleti  whir-h  not  withstanding  llieir  oerauoral 
refluenro  (and  though,  at  in  mcceaaive  tchrroattna 
of  Berher,  Stolil,  and  Lavtiuier.  the  varying  nrren 
may  li>r  a  time  appear  10  comprehend  and  initle  •■rot 
particular  deparunent  of  knowledge  which  even  then 
[|  nrjjj  [it  nmaiilnlef)  are  yel  flowing  towardi  thiintd 
channel,  end  will  ultimately  tall  into  it— all  n*ti,i* 
tad  method  hat  in  bed,  iu  banka,  and  in  line  of  pro 
grcttion.     For  be  it  not  Ibrgotien.  that  ths  darnum 
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d  to  the  evolutions  and  ordonnance  of  know- 
prescribed  by  the  constitution  of  the  human 

Whether  there  be  a  correspondent  reality, 
the  Knowing  of  the  Mind  has  its  correlative 
ing  of  Nature,  doubts  may  be  felt.  Never 
felt  them,  would  indeed  betray  an  uncon- 
belief,  which  traced  to  its  extreme  roots  will 
pounded  in  a  latent  disbelief.  How  should 
■of  if  to  conquer  these  doubts,  and  out  of 
ised  multiplicity  of  seeing  with  which  "  the 
irruption"  bewilder  us,  and  out  of  the  un- 
al  shows  of  existence,  which,  like  the  sha- 
n  eclipse,  or  the  chasms  in  the  sun's  atmo- 
re  but  negation*  of  sight,  to  attain  that  sin- 
r  eye,  with  which  "  the  whole  body  shall  be 
*/«/."  be  the  purpose,  the  means,  and  the  end 
)bation,  the  method  which  is  "  profitable  to 
,  and  hath  the  promise  in  this  life  and  in  the 
•me!"    Imagine  the  unlettered  African,  or 

musing  Indian,  poring  over  an  illumined 
pt  of  the  inspired  volume,  with  the  vague 
impression  that  his  fates  and  fortunes  are  in 
nown  manner  connected  with  its  contents. 
it,  every  group  of  characters  has  its  several 
Say  that  after  long  and  dissatisfying  toils,  he 
sort,  first  the  paragraphs  that  appear  to  ro- 
ach other,  then  the  lines,  the  words— nay, 
as  at  length  discovered  that  the  whole  is 
7  the  recurrence  and  interchanges  of  a  lim- 
ber of  cyphers,  letters,  marks,  and  points, 
•wever,  in  the  very  height  and  utmost  per- 
his  attainment,  he  makes  twenty  fold  more 
i  than  they  are,  by  classing  every  different 
le  same  character,  intentional  or  accidental, 
irate  element.  And  the  whole  is  without 
bstance,  a  talisman  of  superstition,  a  mock- 
snce :  or  employed  perhaps  at  last  to  feather 
-s  of  death,  or  to  shine  and  flutter  amid  the 
f  savage  vanity.  The  poor  Indian  too  truly 
■  the  state  of  learned  and  systematic  igno- 
rangement  guided  by  the  light  of  no  lead- 
mere  orderliness  without  method  ! 
s !  the  friendly  missionary  arrives.  He  ex- 
hira  the  nature  of  written  words,  translates 
him  into  his  native  sounds,  and  thence  into 
ghla  of  his  heart  —  how  many  of  these 
then  first  evolved  into  consciousness,  which 
iwakening  disciple  receives,  and  not  as 
[encefbrward,  the  book  is  unsealed  for  him ; 
i  is  opened  out;  he  communes  with  the  , 
he  volume  as  a  living  oracle.  The  words 
ransparent,  and  he  sees  them  as  though  he 
i  not 

ve  thus  delineated  the  two  great  directions 
nd  society  with  their  several  objects  and 
mrerning  the  conditions  and  principles  of  j 
ippertaining  to  each,  we  have  affirmed  (for 
lit  her  to  adduced  have  been  rather  forillus- 
an  for  evidence,  to  make  our  position  dis- 
ldcrstood  rather  than  to  enforce  the  convic- 

i 

i  truth)  that  in  both  there  must  be  a  mental  , 
it ;  but  that  in  the  one  it  may  be  an  image  4 
>tion  received  through  the  senses,  and  oh- , 


ginating  from  without,  the  inspiriting  passion  or  de- 
sire being  alone  the  immediate  and  proper  offspring 
of  the  mind ;  while  in  the  other  the  initiative  thought, 
the  intellectual  seed,  must  have  its  birth-place  within, 
whatever  excitement  from  without  may  be  necessary 
for  its  germination.  Will  the  son  I  thus  awakened 
neglect  or  undervalue  the  outward  and  conditional 
causes  of  her  growth  ?  For  rather,  might  we  dnre 
borrow  a  wild  fancy  from  the  Mantuan  bard,  or  the 
poet  of  Arno,  will  it  be  with  her,  as  if  a  stem  or 
trunk,  suddenly  endued  with  sense  and  reflection, 
should  contemplate  its  green  shoots,  their  leaflets  and 
budding  blossoms,  wondered  at  as  then  first  noticed, 
but  welcomed  nevertheless  as  its  own  growth :  while 
yet  with  undiminished  gratitude,  and  a  deepened 
sense  of  dependency,  it  would  bless  the  dews  and 
the  sunshine  from  without,  deprived  of  the  awaken- 
ing and  fostering  excitement  of  which,  its  own  pro- 
ductivity would  have  remained  for  ever  hidden  from 
itself,  or  felt  only  as  the  obscure  trouble  of  a  baffled 
instinct 

Hast  thou  ever  raised  thy  mind  to  the  consideration 
of  existence,  in  and  by  itself,  as  the  mere  act  of 
existing  ?  Hast  thou  ever  said  to  thyself  thought- 
fully, it  is!  heedless  in  that  moment,  whether  it 
were  a  man  before  thee,  or  a  flower,  or  a  grain  of 
sand  f  Without  reference,  in  short,  to  this  or  that  par- 
ticular mode  or  form  of  existence  f  If  thou  hast 
indeed  attained  to  this,  thou  wilt  have  felt  the  pre- 
sence of  a  mystery,  which  must  have  fixed  thy  spirit 
in  awe  and  wonder.  The  very  words,  There  is 
nothing!  or,  There  was  a  time,  when  there  was 
nothing !  are  self-contradictory.  There  is  that  within 
us  which  repels  the  proposition  with  as  full  and  in- 
stantaneous light,  as  if  it  bore  evidence  against  the 
fact  in  the  right  of  its  own  eternity. 

Not  TO  BE,  then,  is  impossible :  TO  BE.  incom- 
prehensible. If  thou  hast  mastered  this  intuition  of 
absolute  existence,  thou  wilt  have  learnt  likewise, 
that  it  was  this,  and  no  other,  which  in  the  earlier 
ages  seized  the  nobler  minds,  the  elect  among  men, 
with  a  sort  of  sacred  horror.  This  it  was  which  first 
caused  them  to  feel  within  themselves  a  something 
ineffably  greater  than  their  own  individual  nature. 
It  was  this  which,  raising  them  aloft,  and  projecting 
them  to  an  ideal  distance  from  themselves,  prepared 
them  to  become  the  lights  and  awakening  voices  of 
other  men,  the  founders  of  law  and  religion,  the 
educators  and  foster-gods  of  mankind.  The  power, 
which  evolved  this  idea  of  Beinq.  Being  in  its  es- 
sence, Being  limitless,  comprehending  its  own  limits 
in  its  dilatation,  and  condensing  itself  into  its  own 
apparent  mounds— how  shall  we  name  it  ?  The  idea 
itself,  which  like  a  mighty  billow  at  once  overwhelms 
and  bears  aloft — what  is  it  f  Whence  did  it  come  ? 
In  vain  would  we  derive  it  from  the  organs  of  sense: 
for  these  supply  only  surfaces,  undulations,  phantoms ! 
In  vain  from  the  instruments  of  sensation  :  for  these 
furnish  only  the  chaos,  the  shapeless  elements  of 
sense !  And  least  of  all  may  we  hope  to  find  its 
origin,  or  sufficient  cause,  in  the  moulds  and  mechan- 
ism of  the  understanding,  the  whole  purport  and 
functions  of  which  consist  in  individualization,  in 


ogon !  it  has  absolutely  one,  and  that  it  is,  and 
affirms  itself  to  be,  is  ite  only  predicate.  And  yet  this 
power  nevertheless,  is !  In  eminence  of  Being  it  IS ! 
And  he  for  whom  it  manifests  itself  in  its  adequate 
idea,  dare  as  little  arrogate  it  to  himself  as  his  own, 
can  as  littlo  appropriate  it  either  totally  or  by  parti- 
tion, as  he  can  claim  ownership  in  the  breathing  air,  or 
make  an  enclosure  in  the  cope  of  heaven.*  He  bears 
witness  of  it  to  his  own  mind,  even  as  he  describes 
life  and  light :  and,  with  the  silence  of  light,  it  de- 
scribes itself  and  dwells  in  us  only  as  far  as  we  dwell 
in  it.  The  truths  which  it  manifests  are  such  as  it 
alone  can  manifest,  and  in  all  truth  it  manifests  itself 
By  what  name  then  canst  thou  call  a  truth  so  mani- 
fested ?  Is  it  not  revelation  f  Ask  thyself  whether 
thou  canst  attach  to  that  latter  word  any  consistent 
meaning  not  included  in  the  idea  of  the  former. 
And  the  manifesting  power,  the  source  and  the  cor- 
relative of  the  idea  thus  manifested — is  it  not  GOD  f 
Either  thou  knowest  it  to  be  GOD,  or  thou  hast  called 
an  idol  by  that  awful  name !  Therefore  in  the  most 
appropriate,  no  less  than  in  the  highest,  sense  of  the 
word  were  the  earliest  teachers  of  humanity  inspired. 
They  alone  were  the  true  seers  of  GOD,  and  there- 
fore prophets  of  the  human  race. 

Look  round  you,  and  you  behold  every  where  an 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends.  Meditate  on  the  nature 
of  a  Being  whose  ideas  are  creative,  and  consequent- 
ly more  real,  more  substantial  than  the  things  that, 
at  the  height  of  their  creaturdy  state,  are  but  their 
dim  reflexes :  t  and  the  intuitive  conviction  will 
arise  that  in  such  a  Being  there  could  exist  no  motive 


*  See  p.  11—19  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Statesman*  t  Man- 
ual •  and  p.  47—59  of  the  second  Lav-Sermon. 

♦  If  we  may  not  rather  resemble  them  to  the  resurgent 
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ticular  laws  by  which  the  oni 
pended  or  tempered  for  the  we 
each  particular  class,  and  by  wfc 
each  individual  of  every  speck 
in  and  for  itself,  a  world  of  its 
this  economy  everywhere  in  tb 
shall  we  not  hold  it  probable  th 
ment  of  universal  and  general 
intervention  of  appropriate  agei 
effected  for  the  permanent  inu 
destined  to  move  progressively 
idea  which  we  have  learnt  to  cot 
cause  of  all  creation,  and  the  ce 
lines  converge  ? 

To  discover  the  mode  of  intei 
man's  development  and  progn 
then  for  some  general  law  by  t 
uncounteracted  action  of  which 
vented  and  endangered.  But  t 
that  law  of  his  understanding  a 
he  is  impelled  to  abstract  the  o 
matter  and  to  arrange  these  phec 
space,  under  the  form  of  cause 
this  was  necessary,  as  being  tl 
which  alone  experience  and  inti 
possible,  fiut,  on  the  other  ban 
he  is  inevitably  tempted  to  misi 
precedence  into  positive  causatioi 
and  scatter  the  one  divine  and  in 
into  countless  idols  of  the  sense 
trate  before  lifeless  images,  the  ci 
abstraction,  is  himself  sensualis 
slave  to  the  things  of  which  he  v< 
conqueror  and  sovereign.  Fron 
imbruted  African  Id  the  soul-del 
proud  fact-hunting  materialist,  w« 
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mand  the  evidences  of  ordinary  experience  for 
liich,  if  it  ever  existed,  existed  us  its  antithesis 
»r  us  counteraction.  Was  it  on  appropriate 
to  a  necessary  end  ?  Has  it  been  attested  by 
oi"  truth ;  has  it  been  believed  by  lovers  of 
m  ?  Do  we  see  throughout  all  nature  the  oc- 
tal intervention  of  particular  agencies  in  coun- 
eck  of  universal  laws  I  (And  of  what  other 
lion  is  a  miracle  susceptible  I)  These  are  the 
ions :  and  if  to  these  our  answer  must  be  affirm- 
then  we  too  will  acquiesce  in  the  trail  it  ions  of 
mily,  and  yielding,  as  to  a  high  interest  of  our 
being,  vt ill  discipline  ourselves  to  iho  reverential 
kindly  fuith,  that  the  guides  and  teachers  of  man- 
were  the  lundsofpower.no  less  than  the  voices 
»pi  ration  :  and  little  anxious  concerning  the  par- 
ir  forma  and  circumstances  of  each  manifestation 
trill  give  an  historic  credence  to  the  historic  fact, 
men  sent  by  God  have  conio  with  signs  and 
I  era  on  the  earth. 

it  be  objected,  that  in  nature,  as  distinguished 
man,  this  intervention  of  particular  laws  is,  or 
the  increase  of  science  will  be,  resolvable  into 
iniversal  laws  which  they  had  appeared  to  conn- 
dance — we  will  reply :  Even  so  it  may  be  in  the 
of  miracles ;  but  wisdom  forbids  her  children  to 
date  their  knowledge,  or  to  act  and  feel  other- 
,  or  further  than  they  know.  But  should  that 
1  arrive,  the  sole  difference,  that  could  result  from 
t  an  enlargement  of  our  view,  would  be  this :  that 
X  we  now  consider  as  miracles  in  opposition  to 
oary  experience,  we  should  then  reverence  with 
it  higher  devotion  as  harmonious  parts  of  one 
I  complex  miracle,  when  the  antithesis  between 
irience  and  belief  would  itself  bo  taken  up  into 
unity  of  intuitive  reason. 

nd  what  purpose  of  philosophy  can  this  acquies- 
ce answer  ?  A  gracious  purpose,  a  most  valuable 
:  if  it  prevent  the  energies  of  philosophy  from 
g  idly  wasted,  by  removing  tho  opposition  with- 
confounding  the  distinction  between  philosophy 
fiUih.  The  philosopher  will  remain  a  man  in 
pathy  with  his  fellow  men.  The  head  will  not 
disjointed  from  the  heart,  nor  will  speculative 
i  be  alienated  from  practical  wisdom.  And 
ly  without  tho  union  of  both  shall  wc  expect  an 
ing  of  the  inward  eye  to  the  glorious  vision  of 
txistence  which  admits  of  no  question  out  of  it- 
Acknowledges  no  predicate  but  the  I  AM  IN 
■*  I  AM!  Oavpd£ovT(s  QtlQco-pSfttv'  ^(Ao<ro- 
"fti  ZaiiJSjitv.  In  wonder  (r«  3<ii/m£«i)  says 
^llcdoes  philnsphy  begin :  and  in  asluundnunt 
*<*Hi3(?v)  «nys  Plato,  does  all  true  philosophy 
t-  As  every  faculty,  with  every  the  minutest 
'  of  our  nature,  owes  its  whole  reality  and  com* 
*n*ibility  to  an  existence  incomprehensible  and 
kllcjw.  because  the  ground  of  all  comprehension: 
ithout  the  union  of  all  that  is  essential  in  all  the 
•Urn  of  our  spirit,  not  without  an  emotion  tran- 
lt>m  its  very  intensity,  shall  we  worthily  contera- 
in  the  magnitude  and  intetrrity  of  the  world  that 
bullicnt  stream  which  breaks  through  every 
entary  embankment,  again,  indeed,  and  ever- 
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more  to  embank  itself,  but  within  no  banks  to  stag- 
nate or  bo  imprisoned. 

But  here  it  behooves  us  to  bear  in  mind,  that  all 
true  reality  has  both  its  ground  and  its  evidence  in 
the  will,  without  which  as  its  complement  science  it- 
self is  but  an  elaborate  game  of  shadows,  begins  in 
abstractions  and  ends  in  perplexity.  For  considered 
merely  intellectually,  individuality,  as  individuality, 
is  only  conceivable  as  with  and  in  the  Universal  and 
Infinite,  neither  before  or  after  it.  No  transition  is 
possible  from  one  to  tho  other,  as  from  the  architect 
to  the  house,  or  the  watch  to  its  maker.  The  finite 
form  can  neither  be  laid  hold  of,  nor  is  it  any  thing 
of  itself  real,  but  merely  an  apprehension,  a  frame- 
work which  the  human  imagination  forms  by  its  own 
limits,  ns  the  foot  measures  itself  on  the  snow;  and 
the  sole  truth  of  which  we  must  again  refer  to  the 
divine  imagination,  in  virtue  of  its  omniformity ;  even 
as  thou  art  capablo  of  beholding  the  transparent  air 
as  little  during  the  absence  as  during  the  presence 
of  light,  so  canst  thou  behold  the  finite  things  as  act- 
ually existing  neither  with  nor  without  the  substance. 
Not  without,  for  then  tho  forms  cease  to  be,  and  are 
lost  in  night.  Not  with  it,  for  it  is  the  light,  the  sub- 
stance shining  through  it,  which  thou  canst  alone 
really  see. 

The  ground-work,  therefore,  of  all  true  philosophy 
is  the  full  apprehension  of  the  difference  between  the 
contemplation  of  reason,  namely,  that  intuition  of 
things,  which  arises  when  we  possess  ourselves,  as 
one  with  tho  whole,  which  is  substantial  knowledge, 
and  that  which  presents  itself  when  transferring  re- 
ality to  the  negations  of  reality,  to  the  over-varying 
frame-work  of  the  uniform  life,  we  think  of  ourselves 
as  separated  beings,  and  place  nature  in  antithesis  to 
the  mind,  as  object  to  subject,  thing  to  thought,  death 
to  lifo.  This  is  abstract  knowi»V»e.  or  the  science  of 
mere  understanding.  By  the  firmer,  wo  know  that 
existence  is  its  own  predicate,  self-affirmation,  the  one 
attribute  in  which  all  others  are  contained,  not  as 
parts,  but  as  manifestations.  It  is  an  eternal  and  in- 
finite self-rejoicing,  self-loving,  with  a  joy  unfathom- 
able, with  a  love  all  comprehensive.  It  is  absolute ; 
and  the  absolute  is  neither  singly  that  which  affirms, 
nor  that  which  is  afiirmod ;  but  tho  identity  and  living 
copula  of  both. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  abstract  knowledge  which 
belongs  to  us  as  finite  beings,  and  which  leads  to  a 
science  of  delusion  then  only,  when  it  would  exist 
for  itself  instead  of  being  the  instrument  of  the  for- 
mer— instead  of  being,  as  it  were,  a  translation  of  the 
living  word  into  a  dead  language,  for  the  purposes  of 
memory,  arrangement,  and  general  communication— 
it  is  by  this  atvtract  knowledge  that  the  understand- 
ing distinguishes  the  affirmed  from  the  afllrminir. 
Well  if  it  distinguish  without  dividing !  Well !  if  by 
distinction  it  add  clearness  to  fulness,  and  prepare  for 
the  intellectual  re-union  of  the  all  in  one,  in  that  eter- 
nal reason  whose  fulness  hatli  no  opacity,  whose 
transparency  hath  no  vacuum. 

Thus  wc  prefaced  our  inquiry  into  tho  Science  of 
Method  with  a  principle  deeper  than  science,  mors) 
certain  than  demonstration.  For  that  the  very  ground, 
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suffering ;  and  which  is  not  to  be  shaken  by  aught 
earthly,  for  it  belongs  not  to  die  earth — namely,  the 
principle  of  religion,  the  living  and  substantial  faith 
M which  passeth  all  understanding"  as  the  cloud 
piercing  rock,  which  overhangs  the  strong-hold  of 
which  it  had  been  the  quarry  and  remains  the  foun- 
dation. This  elevation  of  the  spirit  above  the  sem- 
blances of  custom  and  the  senses  to  a  world  of  spirit, 
this  life  in  the  idea,  even  in  the  supreme  and  godlike, 
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vast  complex  Mtthos  (i.  e.  syn 
Uon :)  and  mythology  the  apex  an 
genuine  physiology.  Bat  as  this 
implanted  by  the  discipline  of  log 
be  excited  or  evolved  by  the  am 
is  an  immutable  truth;  that  whai 

HEART  THAT  ALONE  GOES  TO  1 
PROCEEDS  FROM  A  OtVIXE  IMPU1 
LIES  ALONE  CAN  AWAKEN. 
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Etism  a  statu  si  quanta  aaiauua  pantiaper  abdaeamas,  apad  Masaa  mhilomiooi  fcriamar :  at  reeJt 
at  da  ak  et  ilia  inter  ae  libera  ooHooneotci. 


ESSAY  I. 


Fortnoa  pternmque  est  velati 
Galaxia  quarundam  obaeoraxum 
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capable  of  caring  for  theme 
breathes  the  same  feeling  as  **  G 
to  the  shorn  lamb"— or,  the  more 
M  the  fairies  'take  care  of  childr 
The  persuasion  itself,  in  addition 
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vivid  perception  of  the  danger  constitute*  the  greater 
put  of  the  danger  itself    Thus  men  are  said  to  have 
swooned  and  even  died  at  die  sight  of  a  narrow 
bridge,  over  which  they  bad  rode,  the  night  before, 
in  perfect  safety ;  or  at  tracing  the  footmarks  along 
the  edge  of  a  precipice  which  the  darkness  had  con- 
eesJed  from  them.    A  more  obscure  cause,  yet  not 
wholly  to  be  omitted,  is  afforded  by  the  undoubted 
feet,  that  the  exertion  of  the  reasoning  Acuities  tends 
to  extinguish  or  bedim  those  mysterious  instincts  of 
■kill,  which,  though  for  the  most  part  latent,  we 
nevertheless  possess  in  common  with  other  animals. 
Or  the  proverb  may  be  used  invidiously:  and  folly 
in  the  vocabulary  of  envy  or  baseness  may  signify 
courage  and  magnanimity.    Hardihood  and  fool-har- 
diness are  indeed  as  different  as  green  and  yellow, 
yet  will  appear  the  same  to  the  jaundiced  eye.    Cou- 
rage multiplies  the  chances  of  success  by  sometimes 
waking  opportunities,  and  always  availing  itself  of 
them :  and  in  this  sense  fortune  may  be  said  to  favor 
fools  by  those,  who,  however  prudent  in  their  own 
opinion,  are  deficient  in  valor  and  enterprise.   Again : 
an  eminently  good  and  wise  man,  for  whom  the 
praises  of  the  judicious  have  procured  a  high  reputa- 
tion even  with  the  world  at  large,  proposes  to  himself 
certain  objects,  and  adapting  the  right  means  to  the 
right  end,  attains  them:  but  his  objects  not  being 
what  the  world  calls  fortune,  neither  money  nor  arti- 
ficial rank,  his  admitted  inferiors  in  moral  and  intel- 
lectual worth,  but  more  prosperous  in  their  worldly 
concerns,  are  said  to  have  been  favored  by  fortune 
and  he  slighted :  although  the  fools  did  the  same  in 
their  line  as  the  wise  man  in  his :  they  adapted  the 
appropriate  means  to  the  desired  end  and  so  suc- 
ceeded.   In  this  sense  the  proverb  is  current  by  a 
misuse,  or  a  catachreais  at  least,  of  both  the  words, 
fortune  and  fools. 

How  seldom,  friend !  a  rood  treat  man  inherits 
Honor  or  wealth  with  all  his  worth  and  pains ! 
It  sounds,  like  stories  from  the  land  of  spirits, 
If  any  man  obtain  that  vhich  ho  merits, 
Or  any  merit  that  which  he  obtains. 

REPLY. 

For  shame,  dear  friend !  renounce  this  canting  strain. 

What  wooldst  thou  have  a  good  great  man  obtain  1 

Place  ?  titles  1  salary  t  a  gilded  chain  1 

Or  throne  of  corses  which  his  sword  hath  slain  1 

Greatness  and  goodness  are  not  mean*  but  ends! 

Hath  be  not  always  treasures,  always  friends, 

The  good  great  man  7   Three  treasures,  love  and  light, 

And  calm  thoughts  regular  as  infant's  breath : 

And  three  firm  friends,  more  sure  than  day  and  night, 

Himself,  his  Maker,  and  the  angel  Death. S.  T.  C. 

Bat,  lastly,  there  is,  doubtless,  a  true  meaning  at- 
tached to  fortune,  distinct  both  from  prudence  and 
from  courage ;  and  distinct  too  from  that  absence  of 
depressing  or  bewildering  passions,  which  (according 
to  my  favorite  proverb, "  extremes  meet,")  the  fool 
not  seldom  obtains  in  as  great  perfection  by  his  igno- 
rance, as  the  wise  man  by  the  highest  energies  of 
thought  and  self-discipline.  Luck  has  a  real  exist- 
ence in  human  affaire  from  the  infinite  number  of 
powers,  that  are  in  action  at  the  same  lime,  and  from 
Ike  co-existence  of  things  contingent  and  accidental 
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(such  as  to  us  at  least  are  accidental)  with  the  regn* 
lar  appearances  and  general  laws  of  nature.  A  fami- 
liar instance  will  make  these  words  intelligible.  Ths 
moon  waxes  and  wanes  according  to  a  necessary  law 
— The  clouds  likewise,  and  all  the  manifold  appear 
ancee  connected  with  them,  are  governed  by  certa* 
laws  no  less  than  the  phases  of  the  moon.  But  thf 
laws  which  determine  the  latter,  are  known  and  ca\, 
culable :  while  those  of  the  former  are  hidden  from 
us.  At  all  events,  the  number  and  variety  of  their 
effects  baffle  our  powers  of  calculation :  and  that  the 
sky  is  clear  or  obscured  at  any  particular  time,  we 
speak  of,  in  common  language,  as  a  matter  of  acci- 
dent. Well !  at  the  time  of  full  moon,  but  when  the 
sky  is  completely  covered  with  black  clouds,  I  am 
walking  on  in  the  dark,  aware  of  no  particular  dan- 
ger: a  sudden  gust  of  wind  rends  the  cloud  for  a 
moment,  and  the  moon  emerging  discloses  to  me  a 
chasm  or  precipice,  to  the  very  brink  of  which  I  had 
advanced  my  foot.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  luck, 
and  according  to  the  more  or  leas  serious  mood  or 
habit  of  our  mind  we  exclaim,  how  lucky!  or,  how 
providential !  The  co-presence  of  numberless  phe- 
nomena, which  from  the  complexity  or  subtlety  of 
their  determining  causes  are  called  contingencies,  and 
the  co-existence  of  these  with  any  regular  or  neces- 
sary phenomenon  (as  the  clouds  with  the  moon  for 
instance)  occasion  coincidences,  which,  when  they  are 
attended  by  any  advantage  or  injury,  and  are  at  the 
same  time  incapable  of  being  calculated  or  foreseen 
by  human  prudence,  form  good  or  ill  luck.  On  a  hot 
sunshiny  afternoon  came  on  a  sudden  storm  and  spoilt 
the  farmer's  hay :  and  this  is  called  ill  luck.  We  will 
suppose  the  event  to  take  place,  when  meteorology 
shall  have  been  perfected  into  a  science,  provided 
with  unerring  instruments ;  but  which  the  farmer  had 
neglected  to  examine.  This  is  no  longer  ill  luck,  hut 
imprudence.  Now  apply  this  to  our  proverb.  Un- 
foreseen coincidences  may  have  greatly  helped  a 
man,  yet  if  they  have  done  for  him  only  what  possi- 
bly from  his  own  abilities  he  might  have  effected  for 
himself,  his  good  luck  will  excite  less  attention  and 
the  instances  be  leas  remembered.  That  clever  men 
should  attain  their  objects  seems  natural,  and  we  ne- 
glect the  circumstances  that  perhaps  produced  that 
success  of  themselves  without  the  intervention  of 
skill  or  foresight ;  but  we  dwell  on  the  fact  and  re- 
member it,  as  something  strange,  when  the  same 
happens  to  a  weak  or  ignorant  man.  So  too,  though 
the  latter  should  fail  in  his  undertakings  from  concur- 
rences that  might  have  happened  to  the  wisest  man, 
yet  his  failure  being  no  more  than  might  have  been 
expected  and  accounted  for  from  his  folly,  it  lays  no 
hold  on  our  attention,  but  fleets  away  among  the 
other  undistinguished  waves  in  which  the  stream  of 
ordinary  life  murmurs  by  us,  and  is  forgotten.  Had 
it  been  as  true  as  it  was  notoriously  false,  that  those 
all-embracing  discoveries,  which  have  shed  a  dawn 
of  science  on  the  art  of  chemistry,  and  give  no  ob- 
scure promise  of  some  one  great  constitutive  law,  in 
the  light  of  which  dwell  dominion  and  the  power  of 
prophecy ;  if  these  discoveries,  instead  of  having  been 
as  they  really  were  preconcerted  by  meditation,  and 
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evolved  out  of  his  own  intellect,  had  occurred  by  a 
set  of  lucky  accidents  to  the  illustrious  father  and 
founder  of  philosophic  alchemy ;  if  they  had  present- 
ed themselves  to  Professor  Davy  exclusively  in  con- 
sequence of  his  luck  in  possessing  a  particular  galvanic 
battery;  if  this  battery,  as  far  as  Davy  was  concerned, 
had  itself  been  an  accident,  and  not  (as  in  point  of  fact 
it  was)  desired  and  obtained  by  him  for  the  purpose 
of  ensuring  the  testimony  of  experience  to  his  princi- 
ples, and  in  order  to  bind  down  material  nature  under 
the  inquisition  of  reason,  and  force  from  her,  as  by 
torture,  unequivocal  answer  to  prepared  and  precon- 
ceived questions — yet  still  they  would  not  have  been 
talked  of  or  described,  as  instances  of  luck,  but  as  the 
natural  results  of  his  admitted  genius  and  known 
skill.  But  should  an  accident  have  disclosed  similar 
discoveries  to  a  mechanic  at  Birmingham  or  Shef- 
field, and  if  the  man  should  grow  rich  in  conse- 
quence, and  partly  by  the  envy  of  his  neighbors,  and 
partly  with  good  reason,  be  considered  by  them  as  a 
man  below  par  in  the  general  powers  of  his  under- 
standing; then,  "O  what  a  lucky  fellow! — Well, 
Fortune  does  favor  fools — that's  for  certain! — It  is 
always  so!" — And  forthwith  the  exclaimer  relates 
half  a  dozen  similar  instances.  Thus  accumulating 
the  one  sort  of  facts  and  never  collecting  the  other, 
we  do,  as  poets  in  their  diction,  and  quacks  of  all 
denominations  do  in  their  reasoning,  put  a  part  for 
the  whole,  and  at  once  soothe  our  envy  and  gratify 
our  love  of  the  isai^ellous,  by  the  sweeping  proverb, 
*•  Fortune  fawju>  »  \>ls.m 


ESS  <iV   II. 


Quod  tie  son  "«av-\<*l  vttimatione  : 
Verum.  eat  pw}  9  *v\»»  mei  sodulie. 

C  ATULL.  lit. 

(Tran$la1ion.) — It   intere«t<vl    lot    by  any  conceit  of  its 
value ;  but  it  is  a  remembrance  ol  iujt  honored  friend. 


The  philosophic  ruler,  who  secured  the  favors  of 
fortuno  by  seeking  wisdom  and  knowledge  in  prefer- 
ence to  them, has  pathetically  observed — "The  heart 
knoweth  its  own  bitterness;  and  there  is  a  joy  in 
which  the  stranger  intermeddleth  not."  A  simple 
question  founded  on  a  trite  proverb,  with  a  discursive 
answer  to  it,  would  scarcely  suggest,  to  an  indifferent 
person,  any  other  notion  than  that  of  a  mind  at  case, 
amusing  itself  with  its  own  activity.  Once  before  (I 
believe  about  this  time  last  year)  I  had  taken  up  the 
old  memorandum-book,  from  which  I  transcribed  the 
preceding  Essay,  and  that  had  then  attracted  my  no- 
tice by  the  name  of  the  illustrious  chemist  mentioned 
in  the  last  illustration.  Exasperated  by  the  base  and 
cowardly  attempt,  that  had  been  made,  to  detract 
from  the  honors  due  to  his  astonishing  genius,  1  had 
slightly  altered  the  concluding  sentences,  substituting 
the  more  recent  lor  his  earlier  discoveries  :  and  with- 
out the  most  distant  intention  of  publishing  what  I 


then  wrote,  I  had  expressed  my  own  cooTictkn  fa 
the  gratification  of  my  own  feelings,  and  finished  by 
tranquilly  paraphrasing  into  a  chemical  allegory,  tba 
Homeric  adventure  of  Menelaus  with  Proteus.  Oh! 
with  what  different  feelings,  w  ith  what  a  sharp  and 
sudden  emotion  did  I  re-peruse  the  same  question 
yester-moming,  having  by  accident  opened  the  book 
at  the  page,  upon  which  it  was  written.    I  wsj 
moved :  for  it  was  Admiral  Sir  Alexander  Ball  whs 
first  proposed  the  question  to  me,  and  the  partkokr 
satisfaction,  which  he  expressed,  had  occasioned  on 
to  note  down  the  substance  of  my  reply.    I  wa 
moved :  because  to  this  conversation,  I  was  indebted 
for  the  friendship  and  confidence  with  which  he  it 
terwards  honored  me;  and  because  it  recalled  the 
memory  of  one  of  the  most  delightful  rooming!  I 
ever  passed ;  when  as  we  were  riding  together,  the 
same  person  related  to  me  the  principal  events  of  his 
own  life,  and  introduced  them  by  adverting  totha 
conversation.    It  recalled  too  the  deep  impression 
left  on  my  mind  by  that  narrative,  the  impression, 
that  I  had  never  known  any  analogous  instance,  in 
which  a  man  so  successful,  had  been  so  little  indebted 
to  fortune,  or  lucky  accidents,  or  so  exclusively  both 
the  architect  and  builder  of  his  own  success.   The 
sum  of  his  history  may  be  comprised  in  this  one  tea- 
tence :  Hsec,  sub  numine,  nobismel  fecimus,sapieoba 
duce,  fbrtuna  permiUente.  (i.  e.  These  things,  under 
God,  we  have  done  for  ourselves,  through  the  guid- 
ance of  wisdom,  and  with  the  permission  of  fortune.) 
Luck  gave  him  nothing :  in  her  moat  generous  monk 
she  only  worked  with  him  as  with  a  friend,  not  for 
him  as  for  a  fondling:  but  more  often  she  simp'v 
stood  neuter  and  suffered  him  to  work  for  h;ci:*!f 
Ah  !  how  could  I  be  otherwise  than  uflected.  by  whr.:- 
ever  reminded  me  of  that  daily  and  familiar  uMi- 
course  with  him  which  made  the  fifteen  months  from 
Mav.  1504,  to  October,  1^05.  in  many  respects,  'in- 
most memorable  and  instructive  period  of  my  life  - 
Ah !  how  could  I  be  otherwise  than  most  deeply  i!- 
fected :  when  there  was  still  lying  on  my  table  n* 
paper  which,  the  day  before,  had  conveyed  to  roe  if ■* 
unexpected  and  most  awful   tidings  of  tin*  mar.4 
death!  his  death  in  the  fulness  of  all  his  power*.  r> 
the  rich  autumn  of  ripe  yet  undecaying  manh<v*T  1 
once  knew  a  lady,  who,  after  the  loss  of  a  loxely  child, 
continued  for  several  days  in  a  state  of  seemine  mc  f- 
ference,  the  weather,  at  the  same  time,  as  if  in  nnM. 
with  her,  being  colm,  though  gloomy  :  till  one  nr-n- 
ing  a  hurst  of  sunshine  breaking  in  upon  her,  and  R-i- 
denly  lighting  up  the  room  where  she  wo»  r.wiz 
she  dissolved  nt  once  into  tears,  and  wept  potior,..-' 
ly.     In  no  very  dissimilar  manner,  did   the  sudderi 
gleam  of  recollection  at  the  sight  of  this  mcnurar.- 
dum  act  on  myself.   I  had  been  stunned  by  the  intel- 
ligence, as  by  an  outward  blow,  till  this  triil.riij  un- 
dent startled  and  disentranccd  me :  (the  sudden  paug 
shivered  through  my  whole  frame :)  and  if  1  reput- 
ed the  outward  shows  of  sorrow,  it  was  by  iorre  that 
I  repressed  them,  and  because  it  is  not  by  tears  thai 
I  ought  to  mourn  for  the  loss  of  Sir  Alexander  Ball 

He  was  a  man  above  his  age;  but  for  that  very 
reason,  the  age  has  the  more  need  to  have  the  oj* 
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Isr-features  of  his  character  portrayed  and  preserved.  | 
Thai  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  attempt,  and  this  alone;  for 
having  received  neither  instructions  nor  permission 
from  the  family  of  the  deceased,  I  cannot  think  my- 
self allowed  to  enter  into  the  particulars  of  his  pri- 
vate history,  strikingly  as  many  of  them  would  illus- 
trate the  elements  and  composition  of  his  mind.  For 
he  was  indeed  a  living  confutation  of  the  assertion 
attributed  to  the  Prince  of  Conde,  that  no  man  ap- 
peared great  to  his  valet  de  chambre— a  saying  which, 
I  suspect,  owes  its  currency  less  to  its  truth,  than  to 
the  envy  of  mankind  and  the  misapplication  of  the 
word,  great,  to  actions  unconnected  with  reason  and 
free  wilL  It  will  be  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  purity  and  strict  propriety  of  his  con- 
duct, which  precluded  rather  than  silenced  calumny, 
the  evenness  of  his  temper  and  his  attentive  and  af- 
fectionate manners,  in  private  life,  greatly  aided  and 
increased  his  public  utility ;  and,  if  it  should  please 
Providence,  that  a  portion  of  his  spirit  should  descend 
with  his  mantle,  the  virtues  of  Sir  Alexander  Ball, 
as  a  master,  a  husband,  and  a  parent,  will  form  a  no 
less  remarkable  epoch  in  the  moral  history  of  the 
Maltese  than  his  wisdom,  as  a  governor,  has  made  in 
that  of  their  outward  circumstances.  That  the  pri- 
vate and  personal  qualities  of  a  first  magistrate  should 
have  political  effects,  will  appear  strange  to  no  re- 
flecting Englishman,  who  has  attended  to  the  work- 
ings of  men's  minds  during  the  first  ferment  of  revo- 
lutionary principles,  and  must  therefore  have  wit- 
nessed the  inflnence  of  our  own  sovereign's  domestic 
character  in  counteracting  them.  But  in  Malta  there 
were  circumstances  which  rendered  such  an  example 
peculiarly  requisite  and  beneficent  The  very  exist- 
ence, for  so  many  generations,  of  an  Order  of  Lay 
Cadi  bates  in  that  island,  who  abandoned  even  the 
outward  shows  of  an  adherence  to  their  vow  of  chas- 
tity, must  have  had  pernicious  effects  on  the  morals 
of  the  inhabitants.  But  when  it  is  considered  too  that 
the  Knights  of  Malta  had  been  for  the  last  fifty  years 
or  more  a  set  of  useless  idlers,  generally  illiterate,* 
for  they  thought  literature  no  part  of  a  soldier's  ex- 
cellence ;  and  yet  effeminate,  for  they  were  soldiers 
in  name  only :  when  it  is  considered,  that  they  were, 
moreover,  all  of  them  aliens,  who  looked  upon  them- 
selves not  merely  as  of  a  superior  rank  to  the  native 
nobles,  but  as  beings  of  a  different  race  (I  had  almost 
said,  species,)  from  the  Maltese  collectively ;  and 
finally  that  these  men  possessed  exclusively  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Island :  it  may  be  safely  concluded 
that  they  were  little  better  than  a  perpetual  influen- 
za, relaxing  and  diseasing  the  hearts  of  all  the  fami- 
lies within  their  sphere  of  influence.  Hence  the 
peasantry,  who  fortunately  were  below  their  reach, 

*  The  personal  effects  of  every  knight  vera,  after  his  death, 
appropriated  to  the  Order,  and  his  books,  if  he  had  any,  de- 
volved to  the  pa  bite  library.  This  library  therefore,  which 
ha*  been  accumulating  from  the  tiroo  of  their  first  settlement 
in  the  bland,  it  a  fair  criterion  of  the  nature  ami  degree  of 
their  literary  studies,  as  an  average.  Even  in  respect  to 
works  of  military  science,  it  is  contemptible— as  the  sole  pub- 
ic library  of  so  numerous  and  opulent  an  order,  most  con- 
temptible— and  in  all  other  departments  of  literature  it  is  be- 
low contempt. 


notwithstanding  the  more  than  childish  ignorance  in 
which  they  were  kept  by  their  priests,  yet  compared 
with  the  middle  and  higher  classes,  were  both  in 
mind  and  body,  as  ordinary  men  compared  with 
dwarfs.  Every  respectable  family  had  some  one 
knight  for  their  patron,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  to 
him  the  honor  of  a  sister  or  a  daughter  was  sacri- 
ficed, equally  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  why  should 
I  thus  disguise  the  truth  ?  Alas !  in  nine  instances 
out  of  ten,  this  patron  was  the  common  paramour  of 
every  female  in  the  family.  Were  I  composing  a 
state  memorial,  1  should  abstain  from  all  allusion  to 
moral  good  or  evil,  as  not  having  now  first  to  learn, 
that  with  diplomatists,  and  with  practical  statesmen 
of  every  denomination,  it  would  preclude  all  atten- 
tion to  its  other  contents,  and  have  no  result  but  that 
of  securing  for  its  author's  name  the  official  private 
mark  of  exclusion  or  dismission,  as  a  weak  or  suspi- 
cious person.  But  among  those  for  whom  I  am  now 
writing,  there  are,  I  trust,  many  who  will  think  it  not 
the  feeblest  reason  for  rejoicing  in  our  possession  of 
Malta,  and  not  the  least  worthy  motive  for  wishing 
its  retention,  that  one  source  of  human  misery  and 
corruption  has  been  dried  up.  Such  persons  will  hear 
the  name  of  Sir  Alexander  Ball  with  additional  reve- 
rence, as  of  one  who  has  made  the  protection  of  Great 
Britain  a  double  blessing  to  the  Maltese,  and  broken 
"  the  bonds  of  iniquity1*  as  well  as  unlocked  the  fet- 
ters of  political  oppression. 

When  we  are  praising  the  departed  by  our  own 
fire-sides,  we  dwell  most  fondly  on  those  qualities 
which  had  won  our  personal  affection,  and  which 
sharpen  our  individual  regrets.  But  when  impelled 
by  a  loftier  and  more  meditative  sorrow,  we  would 
raise  a  public  monument  to  their  memory,  we  praise 
them  appropriately  when  we  relate  their  actions 
faithfully:  and  thus  preserving  their  example  for 
the  imitation  of  the  living,  alleviate  the  loss,  while 
we  demonstrate  its  magnitude.  My  funeral  eulogy 
of  Sir  Alexander  Ball,  must  therefore  be  a  narrative 
of  his  life ;  and  this  friend  of  mankind  will  be  de- 
frauded of  honor  in  proportion  as  that  narrative  is 
deficient  and  fragmentary.  It  shall,  however,  be  as 
complete  as  my  information  enables,  and  as  prudence 
and  a  proper  respect  for  the  feelings  of  the  living  per- 
mit me  to  render  it.  His  fame  (1  adopt  the  words  of 
our  elder  writers)  is  so  great  throughout  the  world 
that  he  stands  in  no  need  of  an  encomium ;  and  yet 
his  worth  is  much  greater  than  his  fame.  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  speak  great  things  of  him,  and  yet  it 
will  be  very  difficult  to  speak  what  he  deserves.  But 
custom  requires  that  something  should  be  said ;  it  is 
a  duty  and  a  debt  which  we  owe  to  ourselves  and  to 
mankind,  not  less  than  to  his  memory ;  and  I  hope  his 
great  soul,  if  it  hath  any  knowledge  of  what  is  done 
here  below,  will  not  be  offended  at  the  small ness 
even  of  my  offering. 

Ah !  how  little,  when  among  the  subjects  of  Thc 
Friend  I  promised  "Characters  met  with  in  Real 
Life,"  did  I  anticipate  the  sad  event,  which  compels 
me  to  weave  on  a  cypress  branch,  thoso  sprays  of 
laurel,  which  I  had  destined  for  his  bust,  not  his  mon- 
ument!   He  lived  as  we  should  all  live;  and,  I 
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doubt  not,  left  the  world  as  we  should  all  wish  to 
leave  it  Such  is  the  power  of  dispensing  blessings, 
which  Providence  has  attached  to  the  truly  great  and 
good,  that  they  cannot  even  die  without  advantage  to 
their  fellow-creatures:  for  death  consecrates  their 
example ;  and  the  wisdom,  which  might  have  been 
slighted  at  the  council-table,  becomes  oracular  from 
the  shrine.  Those  rare  excellencies,  which  make 
our  grief  poignant,  make  it  likewise  profitable ;  and 
the  tears,  which  wise  men  shed  for  the  departure  of 
the  wise,  are  among  those  that  are  preserved  in  hea- 
ven. It  is  the  fervent  aspiration  of  my  spirit,  that  I 
may  so  perform  the  task  which  private  gratitude,  and 
public  duty  impose  on  me,  that  *  as  God  hath  cut  this 
tree  of  paradise  down,  from  its  seat  of  earth,  the  dead 
trunk  may  yet  support  a  part  of  the  declining  temple, 
or  at  least  serve  to  kindle  the  fire  on  the  altar."* 


ESSAY  III. 


Si  partem  taeniae  velim,  quodcumque  relinquam, 
Majus  erit.   Vetera  actus,  primamque  juventam 
Prosequar?    Ad  eeee  mentem  praeaentia  ducuuL 
Narrem  juatitian  1   Retpleodet  gloria  Martia. 
Armati  referam  vires  1   Plus  egit  inermia. 

CLAUDIAN  DE  LAUD.  StU. 

( Tran*lati<m.) — If  I  desire  to  pass  over  a  part  in  silence, 
whatever  I  omit  will  seem  the  moit  worth?  to  have  been  re- 
corded. Shall  1  pnraoe  his  old  exploits  and  early  youth  1 
Hie  recent  merit*  recal  the  mind  to  themselves.  Shall  1 
dwell  on  hit  justice  1  The  glory  of  the  warrior  rises  before 
roe  resplendent.  Shall  I  relate  his  strength  in  armsl  He 
performed  yet  greater  things  unarmed. 


There  is  something  (says  Harrington  in  the  Pre- 
liminaries of  the  Oceana)  first  in  the  making  of  a  com- 
monwealth, then  in  the  governing  of  it,  and  last  of 
nil  in  the  leading  of  its  armies,  which  though  there 
be  great  divines,  great  lawyers,  great  men  in  all  ranks 
of  life,  seems  to  be  peculiar  only  to  the  genius  of  a 
gentleman.  For  so  it  is  in  the  universal  series  of  his- 
tory that  if  any  man  has  founded  a  commonwealth, 
he  was  first  a  gentleman.  Such  also  he  adds  as  have 
got  any  fame  as  civil  governors  have  been  gentlemen 
or  persons  of  known  descent  Sir  Alexander  Ball  was 
a  gentleman  by  birth ;  a  younger  brother  of  an  old  and 
respectable  family  in  Gloucestershire.  He  went  into  the 
navy  at  an  early  age  from  his  own  choice,  and  as  he 
himself  told  me,  in  consequence  of  tho  deep  impression 
and  vivid  images  left  on  his  mind  by  the  perusal  of 
Robinson  Crusoe.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  detail  the 
steps  of  his  promotion,  or  the  services  in  which  he 
was  engaged  as  a  subaltern.  I  recollect  many  par- 
ticulars indeed,  but  not  the  dates  with  such  distinct- 
ness as  would  enable  me  to  state  them  (as  it  would 
be  necessary  to  do  if  I  stated  them  at  all)  in  the  order 
of  time.  These  dates  might  perhaps  have  been  pro- 
cured from  the  metropolis :  but  incidents  that  are  nei- 
ther characteristic  nor  instructive,  even  such  as  would 
he  expected  with  reason  in  a  regular  life,  are  no  port 
of  my  plan;  while  those  which  are  both  interesting 
and  illustrative  I  have  been  precluded  from  mention- 

*  Bp.  Jer.  Taylor. 


ing,  some  from  motives  which  have  been  already  ex 
plained,  and  others  from  still  higher  c^ooderatkjos. 
The  most  important  of  these  may  be  deduced  from  a 
reflection  with  which  he  himself  once  concluded  a 
long  and  affecting  narration :  namely  that  no  body  of 
men  can  for  any  length  of  time  be  safely  treated  other- 
wise than  at  rational  beings ;  and  that  therefcre  the 
education  of  the  lower  classes  was  of  the  utmost  con- 
sequence to  the  permanent  security  of  the  empire, 
even  for  the  sake  of  our  navy.    The  dangers  appre- 
hended from  the  education  of  the  lower  classes,  arose 
(he  said)  entirely  from  its  not  being  universal  and 
from  the  unusualnesa  in  the  lowest  classes  of  lk*f 
accomplishments,  which  He,  like  Doctor  Bell,  regard- 
ed as  one  of  the  meant  of  education,  and  not  as  edu- 
cation itself.t    If,  he  observed,  the  lower  classes  ia 
general  possessed  but  one  eye  or  one  arm,  the  few 
who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  two,  would  natu- 
rally become  vain  and  restless,  and  consider  theav 
selves  as  entitled  to  a  higher  situation.    He  illustra- 
ted this  by  the  faults  attributed  to  learned  women, 
and  that  the  same  objections'  were  formerly  made  is 
educating  women  at  all :  namely,  that  their  know- 
ledge made  them  vain,  affected,  and  neglectful  of 
their  proper  duties.    Now  that  all  women  of  condi- 
tion are  well-educated,  we  hear  no  more  of  these  ap 
prehensions,  or  observe  any  instances  to  justify  then. 
Yet  if  a  lady  understood  the  Greek  one-tenth  part  at 
well  as  the  whole  circle  of  her  acquaintances  under 
stood  the  French  language,  it  would  not  surprise  os 
to  find  her  less  pleasing  from  the  consciousness  of  her 
superiority  in  the  possession  of  an  unusual  ad  vantage. 
Sir  Alexander  Ball  quoted  the  speech  of  an  old  admi- 
ral, one  of  whose  two  great  wishes  was  to  hare  a 
ship's  crew  composed  altogether  of  serious  Scotch- 
men.   He  spoke  with  great  reprobation  of  the  vulgar 
notion,  the  worse  man,  the  better  sailor.    Courage, 
he  said,  was  the  natural  product  of  familiarity  with 
danger,  which  thoughtlessness  would  oftentimes  turn 
into  fool-hardiness ;  and  that  he  had  always  found  the 
most  usefully  brave  sailors  the  gravest  and  most  ra- 
tional of  his  crew.    The  best  sailor  he  had  ever  had, 
first  attracted  his  notice  by  the  anxiety  which  he  ex- 
pressed concerning  the  means  of  remitting  some  mo- 
ney which  he  had  received  in  the  West  Indies,  to  ha 
sister  in  England ;  and  this  man,  without  any  tinge 
of  Methodism,  was  never  beard  to  swear  an  oath,  and 
was  remarkable  for  the  firmness  with  which  he  de- 
voted a  part  of  every  Sunday  to  the  reading  of  hit 
Bible.    I  record  this  with  satisfaction  as  a  testimony 
of  great  weight,  and  in  all  respects  unexceptionable 
for  Sir  Alexander  Ball's  opinions  throughout  life  re- 
mained unwarned  by  zealotry,  and  were  those  of  ■ 
mind  seeking  after  tmth,  in  calmness  and  complete 
self-possession.    He  was  much  pleased  with  an  un- 
suspicious testimony  furnished  by  Dam  pier.    (Vol.  ii. 
Pnrt  2,  page  89.)    "  I  have   particularly  observed, ' 


t  Which  consist*  in  educing,  or  to  adopt  Dr.  Bell's  o«i 
expression,  eliciting  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  and  *t 
tho  same  timo  subordinating  them  to  the  reason  and  con- 
science; varying  the  means  of  this  common  end  accordiai  to 
the  sphere  and  particular  mode  in  which  the  individual  silifcr 
ly  to  act  and  become  useful. 
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this  famous  old  navigator,  M  there  and  in  other 
that  such  as  had  been  well-bred,  were  gene- 
airy  most  careful  to  improve  their  time,  and  would 
Ml  very  industrious  and  frugal  where  there  was  any 
■obability  of  considerable  gain ;  but  on  the  contra- 
y.  Mich  as  had  been  bred  up  in  ignorance  and  hard 
ahor  when  they  came  to  have  plenty  would  extrava- 
gantly squander  away  their  time  and  money  in  drink- 
nsj  and  making  a  bluster.'*  Indeed  it  is  a  melancholy 
woof,  how  strangely  power  warps  the  minds  of  ordi- 
sary  men,  that  there  can  be  a  doubt  on  this  subject 
umnng  persons  who  have  been  themselves  educated. 
It  tempts  a  suspicion,  that  unknown  to  themselves 
(bay  find  a  comfort  in  the  thought  that  their  inferiors 
something  less  than  men ;  or  that  they  have  an 
half-consciousness  that,  if  this  were  not  the 
they  would  themselves  have  no  claim  to  be 
superiors.    For  a  sober  education  naturally  in- 
self-respect.    But  he  who  respects  himself  will 
respect  others,  and  he  who  respects  both  himself  and 
Others,  must  of  necessity  be  a  brave  man.  The  great 
Importance  of  this  subject,  and  the  increasing  interest 
which  good  men  of  all  denominations  feel  in  the 
bringing  about  of  a  national  education,  must  be  my 
for  having  entered  so  minutely  into  Sir  Alex- 
»r  Ball's  opinions  on  this  bead,  in  which,  however, 
I  em  the  more  excusable,  being  now  on  that  port  of 
Ins  life  which  I  am  obliged  to  leave  almost  a  blank. 
Daring  his  lieutenancy,  and  after  he  had  perfected 
himself  in  the  knowledge  and  duties  of  a  practical 
sailor,  he  was  compelled  by  the  state  of  his  health  to 
remain  in  England  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 
Of  this  he  industriously  availed  himself  to  the  ac- 
quirement of  substantial  knowledge  from  books ;  and 
daring  his  whole  life  afterwards,  he  considered  those 
as  his  happiest  hours,  which,  without  any  neglect  of 
official  or  professional  duty,  he  could  devote  to  read- 
■sg.    He  preferred,  indeed  he  almost  confined  him- 
.  self  to  history,  political  economy,  voyages  and  travels, 
,  Minimi  history,  and  latterly  agricultural  works :  in 
short,  to  such  books  as  contain  specific  facts,  or  prac- 
tical principles  capable  of  specific  application.    His 
active  life,  and  the  particular  objects  of  immediate 
Qjjlity,  some  one  of  which  he  had  always  in  his  view, 
included  a  taste  for  works  of  pure  speculation  and 
abstract  science,  though  he  highly  honored  those  who 
arere  eminent  in  these  respects,  and  considered  them 
to  the  benefactors  of  mankind,  no  less  than  those  who 
afterwards  discovered  the  mode  of  applying  their 
principles,  or  who  realized  them  in  practice.    Works 
jf  amusement,  as  novels,  plays,  &c.,  did  not  appear 
tven  to  amuse  him :  and  the  only  poetical  composi- 
tion, of  which  I  have  ever  heard  him  speak,  was  a 
manuscript*  poem  written  by  one  of  my  friends,  which 
[  read  to  his  lady  in  his  presence.    To  my  surprise 
he  afterwards  spoke  of  this  with  warm  interest ;  but 
It  was  evident  to  me,  that  it  was  not  so  much  the  po- 
merit  of  the  composition  that  had  interested  him, 
the  truth  and  psychological  insight  with  which  it 


Though  it  remains,  I  believe,  unpublished.  I  cannot  resist 
temptation  of  recording  that  it  was  Mr.  Wordsworth's 
BeU. 


represented  the  practicability  of  reforming  the  most 
hardened  minds,  and  the  various  accidents  which 
may  awaken  the  most  brutalized  person  to  a  recog- 
nition of  his  nobler  being.    I  will  add  one  remark  of 
his  own  knowledge  acquired  from  books,  which  ap- 
pears to  me  both  just  and  valuable.    The  prejudice 
against  such  knowledge,  he  said,  and  the  custom  of 
opposing  it  to  that  which  is  learnt  by  practice,  origin- 
ated in  those  times  when  books  were  almost  confined 
to  theology,  and  to  logical  and  metaphysical  subtle- 
ties ;  but  that  at  present  there  is  scarcely  any  practi- 
cal knowledge,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  books : 
the  press  is  the  means  by  which  intelligent  men  now 
converse  with  each  other,  and  persons  of  all  classes 
and  all  pursuits  convey,  each  the  contribution  of  his 
individual  experience.    It  was  therefore,  he  said,  as 
absurd  to  hold  book-knowledge  at  present  in  contempt, 
as  it  would  be  for  a  man  to  avail  himself  only  of  his 
own  eyes  and  ears,  and  to  aim  at  nothing  which  could 
not  be  performed  exclusively  by  his  own  arms.   The 
use  and  necessity  of  personal  experience  consisted  in 
the  power  of  choosing  and  applying  what  had  been 
read,  and  of  discriminating  by  the  light  of  analogy 
the  practicable  from  the  impracticable,  and  probabil- 
ity from  mere  plausibility.    Without  a  judgment  ma- 
tured and  steadied  by  actual  experience,  a  man  would 
read  to  little  or  perhaps  to  bad  purpose ;  but  yet  that 
experience,  which  in  exclusion  of  all  other  knowledge 
has  been  derived  from  one  man's  life,  is  in  the  pre- 
sent day  scarcely  worthy  of  the  name — at  least  for 
those  who  are  to  act  in  the  high  and  wider  spheres 
of  duty.    An  ignorant  general,  he  said,  inspired  him 
with  terror ;  for  if  he  were  too  proud  to  take  advice 
he  would  ruin  himself  by  his  own  blunders ;  and  if 
he  were  not,  by  adopting  the  worst  that  was  offered. 
A  great  genius  may  indeed  form  an  exception ;  but 
we  do  not  lay  down  rules  in  expectation  of  wonders. 
A  similar  remark  I  remember  to  have  heard  from  a 
gallant  officer,  who  to  eminence  in  professional  sci- 
ence and  the  gallantry  of  a  tried  soldier,  adds  all  the 
accomplishments  of  a  sound  scholar,  and  the  powers 
of  a  man  of  genius. 

One  incident,  which  happened  at  this  period  of  Sir 
Alexanders  life,  is  so  illustrative  of  his  character, 
and  furnishes  so  strong  a  presumption,  that  the 
thoughtful  humanity  by  which  he  was  distinguished, 
was  not  wholly  the  growth  of  his  latter  years,  that 
though  it  may  appear  to  some  trifling  in  itself,  I  will 
insert  it  in  this  place,  with  the  occasion  on  which  it 
was  communicated  to  me.  In  a  large  party  at  the 
Grand  Master's  palace.  I  hod  observed  a  naval  officer 
of  distinguished  merit  listening  to  Sir  Alexander 
Ball,  whenever  he  joined  in  the  conversation,  with 
so  marked  a  pleasure,  that  it  seemed  as  if  his  very 
voice,  independent  of  what  he  said,  had  been  delight- 
ful to  him:  and  once  as  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  Sir 
Alexander  Ball,  I  could  not  but  notice  the  mixed  ex- 
pression of  awe  and  affection,  which  gave  a  more 
than  common  interest  to  so  manly  a  countenance. 
During  his  stay  in  the  island,  this  officer  honored  me 
not  unfrequently  with  his  visits ;  and  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  last  conversation  with  him,  in  which  1  hoi 
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dwelt  on  the  wisdom  of  the  Governor's4  conduct  in 
a  recent  and  difficult  emergency,  he  told  me  that  he 
considered  himself  as  indebted  to  the  same  excellent 
person  for  that  which  was  dearer  to  him  than  his  life. 
Sir  Alexander  Ball,  said  he,  has  (T  dare  say)  forgotten 
the  circumstance;  but  when  he  was  Lieutenant  Ball, 
he  was  the  officer  whom  I  accompanied  in  my  first 
boat  expedition,  being  then  a  midshipman  and  only 
in  my  fourteenth  year.  As  we  were  rowing  up  to 
the  vessel  which  we  were  to  attack,  amid  a  discharge 
of  musketry,  I  was  overpowered  by  fear,  my  knees 
tremblod  under  me,  and  I  seemed  on  tho  point  of 
fainting  away.  Lieutenant  Ball,  who  saw  the  condi- 
tion I  was  in,  placed  himself  close  beside  me,  and 
still  keeping  his  countenance  directed  toward  the 
enemy,  took  hold  of  my  hand,  and  pressing  it  in  the 
most  friendly  manner,  said  in  a  low  voice, "  Courage, 
my  dear  boy,  don't  be  afraid  of  yourself!  you  will 
recover  in  a  minute  or  so— I  was  just  the  same,  when 
I  first  went  out  in  this  way."  Sir,  added  the  officer 
to  me,  it  was  as  if  an  angel  had  put  a  new  soul  into 
me.  With  the  feeling,  that  I  was  not  yet  dishonored, 
the  whole  burthen  of  agony  was  removed ;  and  from 
that  moment  I  was  as  fearless  and  forward  as  the 
oldest  of  the  boat's  crew,  nnd  on  our  return  the  lieu- 
tenant spoke  highly  of  me  to  our  captain.  I  am 
scarcely  less  convinced  of  my  own  being,  than  that  I 
should  have  been  what  1  tremble  to  think  of,  if,  in- 
stead of  his  humane  encouragement,  he  had  at  that 
moment  scoffed,  threatened,  or  reviled  me.  And  this 
was  the  more  kind  in  him,  because,  as  I  afterwards 
understood,  his  own  conduct  in  his  first  trial,  had 
evinced  to  all  appearances  the  greatest  fearlessness, 
and  that  he  said  this  therefore  only  to  give  me  heart, 
and  restore  me  to  my  own  good  opinion. — This  anec- 
dote. I  trust,  will  have  some  weight  with  those  who 
may  have  lent  an  ear  to  any  of  those  vague  calum- 
nies from  which  no  naval  commander  can  secure  his 
good  name,  who  knowing  the  paramount  necessity 
of  regularity  and  strict  discipline  in  a  ship  of  war, 
adopts  an  appropriate  plan  for  the  attainment  of  these 
objects,  and  remains  constant  and  immutable  in  the 
execution.  To  an  Athenian,  who  in  praising  a  public 
functionary  had  said,  that  every  ono  either  applauded 
him  or  left  him  without  censure,  a  philosopher  replied 
— "  How  seldom  then  must  he  have  done  his  duty!" 
Of  Sir  Alexander  Ball's  character,  as  Captain  Ball, 
of  his  measures  as  a  disciplinarian,  and  of  the  wise 
and  dignified  principle  on  which  he  grounded  those 
measures,  I  have  already  spoken  in  a  former  part  of 
this  work,  and  must  content  myself  therefore  with 
entreating  the  reader  to  re-peruse  that  passage  as  be- 
longing to  this  place,  and  as  a  part  of  tho  present 


*  Surh  Sir  Alexander  Ball  wan  in  reality,  and  such  was  his 
general  appellation  in  the  Mediterranean  :  1  adopt  this  title 
therefore,  to  avoid  the  ungraceful  repetition  of  his  own  nnme 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  confusion  of  ideas, 
which  might  arise  from  the  use  of  his  real  title,  viz.  "His 
Majesty's  civil  Commissioner  for  tho  Island  of  Malta  and  its 
dependencies  ;  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Order  ofi 
Bt.  John."  This  is  not  the  place  to  expo*;  tho  timid  and  un- 
steady policy  which  continued  the  latter  title,  or  the  petty 
jealousies  which  interfered  to  prevent  Sir  Alexander  Ball  from 
having  the  title  of  Governor  from  ono  of  the  very  causes 
which  rendered  him  fitted  fur  tho  office.  t 


narration.  Ah !  little  did  I  expect  at  the  tune  i 
wrote  that  account,  that  the  motives  of  delicacy 
which  then  impelled  me  to  withhold  the  naaw 
would  so  soon  be  exchanged  for  the  higher  das; 
which  now  justifies  me  in  adding  it !  At  the  thoogkf 
of  such  events  the  language  of  a  tender  supentitioa 
is  the  voice  of  nature  itself,  and  those  facts  alone 
presenting  themselves  to  our  memory  which  bad 
left  an  impression  on  our  hearts,  we  assent  to,  aid 
adopt  the  poet's  pathetic  complaint : 


OSir!  the  »ood  die, 


And  those  whoso  hearts  are  dry 
Born  to  the  socket/' 


Thus  the  humane  plan  described  in  the  pages 
now  referred  to,  that  a  system  in  pursuance  of 
which   the  captain  of  a  man-of-war  anifbrmly  re- 
garded his  sentences  not  as  dependent  on  his  own 
will,  or  to  be  affected  by  the  state  of  his  feelings  at 
the  moment,  but  as  the  pre-established  detertMBs- 
tions  of  known  laws,  and  himself  aa  the  voice  of  the 
law  in  pronouncing  the  sentence,  and  its  delegate  in 
enforcing  the  execution,  could  not  but  furnish  occt 
sional  food  to  the  spirit  of  detraction,  most  be  evi 
dent  to  every  reflecting  mind.    It  is  indeed  little  \m 
than  impossible,  that  he,  who  in  order  to  be  effective* 
ly  humane  determines  to  be  inflexibly  just,  and  who 
is  inexorable  to  his  own  feelings  when  they  would 
interrupt  the  course  of  justice ;  who  looks  at  each 
particular  act  by  the  light  of  all  ita  conseqoeorfi, 
and  as  the  representative  of  ultimate  good  orerd; 
should  not  sometimes  be  charged  with  tyranny  by 
weak  minds.    And  it  is  too  certain  thnt  the  calumny 
will  be  willingly  believed  nnd  eagerly  propagated 
by  all  those,  who  would  shun  the  presence  of  an  eye 
keen  in  the  detection  of  imposture,  incapacity,  and 
misconduct,  and  of  a  resolution  as  steady  in  their  ex- 
posure.    We  soon  hate  the  man  whose  qualities  we 
dread,  and  thus  have  a  double  interest,  an  inters  of 
passion  as  well  as  of  policy,  in  decrying  and  defaming 
him.     But  good  men  will  rest  satisfied  with  the  [m> 
mise  made  to  them  by  the  divine  Comforter,  that  bt 

HER  CHILDREN  SHALL  WISDOM   BE    JL'STIJ1£D. 


ESSAY   IV. 


the  generous  spirit,  who,  when  broofbt 

Anions  the  task*  «>f  real  life,    hath  wrought 
Upon  the   plan  thai  pleased  his  childish  thought- 
Whose  high  endeavors  are  an  inward  light 
That  make  the  path  before  him   alwayn  bright; 
Who  donrn'd  to  go  in  company  with  Pain. 
And  Fear  and   Bloodshed,  mist-ruble  train! 
Turns  his  nece«ity  to  glorious  irain ; 
J»y  objects,  which  might  force  the  soul  to  a  bow 
Her  feeling,  render' d  more  corupa**ioria'e. 

WURDSWORTR. 


At  tho  close  of  the  American  war,  Captain  Rail 
was  entrusted  with  the  protection  artJ  convoying  of 
an  immense  mercantile  fleet  to  America,  and  by  btf 
great  prudence  and  unexampled  attention  to  them 
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of  all  and  each,  endeared  his  name  to  the 
American  merchants,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
high  respect  and  predilection  which  both  the  Amer- 
icans and  their  government  ever  afterwards  enter- 
tained for  him.    My  recollection  does  not  enable  me 
to  attempt  any  accuracy  in  the  date  of  circumstances, 
or  to  add  the  particulars  of  his  services  in  the  West 
Indies  and  on  the  coast  of  America.    I  now  there- 
fore merely  allude  to  the  fact  with  a  prospective 
reference  to  opinions  and  circumstances,  which  I 
•hall  have  to  mention  hereafter.    Shortly  after  the 
general  peace  was  established.  Captain  Ball,  who 
woe  now  a  married  man,  passed  some  time  with  his 
lady  in  France,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  at  Nantz.   At 
die  same  time,  and  in  the  same  town,  among  the 
other  English  visiters,  Lord  (then  Captain)  Nelson, 
happened  to  be  one.    In  consequence  of  some  punc- 
tilio, as  to  whose  business  it  was  to  pay  the  compli- 
ment of  the  first  call,  they  never  met,  and  this  trifling 
affitir  occasioned  a  coldness  between  the  two  naval 
commanders,  or  in  truth  a  mutual  prejudice  against 
•ach  other.    Some  years  after,  both  their  ships  being 
together  close  off  Minorca  and  near  Port  Mahon,  a 
violent  storm  nearly  disabled  Lord  Nelson's  vessel, 
and  in  addition  to  the  fury  of  the  wind,  it  was  night- 
time and  the  thickest  darkness.    Captain  Ball,  how- 
ever, brought  his  vessel  at  length  to  Nelson's  assist- 
ance, took  his  in  tow,  and  used  his  best  endeavors  to 
bring  her  and  his  own  vessel  into  Port  Mahon.   The 
difficulties  and  the  dangers  increased.    Nelson  con- 
sidered the  case  of  his  own  ship  as  desperate,  and 
that  unless  she  was  immediately  left  to  her  own  fete, 
both  vessels  would  inevitably  be  lost.    He,  therefore, 
with  the  generosity  natural  to  him,  repeatedly  re- 
quested Captain  Bull  to  let  him  loose ;  and  on  Cap- 
tain Ball's  refusal,  he  became  impetuous,  and  enforced 
his  demand  with  passionate  threats.    Captain  Ball 
then  himself  took  the  speaking-trumpet,  which  the 
fary  of  the  wind  and  the  waves  rendered  necessary, 
and  with  great  solemnity  and  without  the  least  dis- 
turbance of  temper,  called  in  reply, M  I  feel  confident 
that  I  can  bring  you  in  safe ;  I  therefore  must  not, 
end,  by  the  help  of  Almighty  God!  I  will  not  leave 
you  !M    What  he  promised  he  performed  ;  and  after 
they  were  safely  anchored.  Nelson  camo  on  hoard 
of  Ball's  ship,  and  embracing  him  with  all  the  ardor 
of  acknowledgement,  exclaimed — "  a  friend  in  need 
is  a  friend  indeed  !"    At  this  time  and  on  this  occa- 
sion  commenced  that  firm  and  perfect  friendship 
between  those  two  great  men.  which  was  interrupted 
only  by  the  death  of  the  former.    The  pleasing  task 
of  dwelling  on  this  mutual  attachment  I  defer  to  that 
part  of  the  present  sketch  which  will  relate  to  Sir 
Alexander  Ball's  opinions  of  men  and  things.   It  will 
be  sufficient  for  the  present  to  say,  that  the  two  men, 
whom  I/>rd  Nelson  especially  honored,  were  Sir 
Thomas  Troubridge  and  Sir  Alexander  Ball ;  and 
once,  when  they  were  both  present,  on  some  allusion 
made  to  the  loss  of  his  arm,  he  replied,  "  who  shall 
dnre  to  tell  me  that  I  want  an  arm,  when  I  have 
three  right  arms  —  this  (putting  forth  his  own)  and 
Ball,  and  Troubridge.'* 

In  the  plan  of  the  bottle  of  the  Nile  it  was  Lard 
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Nelson's  design,  that  Captains  Troubridge  and  Ball 
should  have  led  up  the  attack.  The  former  waa 
stranded ;  and  the  latter,  by  accident  of  the  wind, 
could  not  bring  his  ship  into  the  line  of  battle  till 
some  time  after  the  engagement  had  become  general. 
With  his  characteristic  forecast  and  activity  of  (what 
may  not  improperly  be  called)  practical  imagination, 
he  had  made  arrangements  to  meet  every  probable 
contingency.  All  the  shrouds  and  sails  of  the  ship, 
not  absolutely  necessary  for  its  immediate  manage- 
ment, were  thoroughly  wetted  and  so  rolled  up,  that 
they  were  as  hard  and  as  little  inflammable  aa  so 
many  solid  cylinders  of  wood ;  every  sailor  had  hit 
appropriate  place  and  function,  and  a  certain  number 
were  appointed  as  the  firemen,  whose  solo  duty  it 
was  to  be  on  the  watch  if  any  part  of  the  vessel 
should  take  fire :  and  to  these  men  exclusively  the 
charge  of  extinguishing  it  was  committed.  It  waa 
already  dark  when  he  brought  his  ship  into  action, 
and  laid  her  alongside  l'Orient.  One  particular  only 
I  shall  add  to  the  known  account  of  the  memorable 
engagement  between  these  ships,  and  this  I  received 
from  Sir  Alexander  Ball  himself.  lie  had  previously 
made  a  combustible  preparation,  but  which  from  the 
nature  of  the  engagement  to  be  expected,  he  had 
purposed  to  reserve  for  the  lost  emergency.  But  just 
at  the  timo  whon,  from  several  symptoms,  he  had 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  enemy  would  soon 
strike  to  him,  one  of  the  lieutenants,  without  his 
knowledge,  threw  in  the  combustible  matter ;  ami 
this  it  was  that  occasioned  the  tremendous  explosion 
of  that  vessel,  which,  with  the  deep  silence  and  in- 
terruption of  the  engagement  which  succeeded  to  it, 
has  been  justly  deemed  the  sublimest  war  incident 
reconled  in  history.  Yet  the  incident  which  follow 
cd,  and  which  has  not,  1  believe,  been  publicly  made 
known,  is  scarcely  less  impressive,  though  its  sub- 
limity is  of  a  different  character.  At  the  renewal  of 
the  battle,  Captain  Ball,  though  his  ship  was  then  on 
fire  in  three  different  parts,  laid  her  alongside  a 
French  eighty-four:  and  a  second  longer  obstinate 
contest  began.  The  firing  of  the  enemy  having  then  al- 
together ceased,  and  yet  no  sign  given  of  surrender, 
the  senior  lieutenant  came  to  Captain  Ball  and  in- 
formed  him,  that  the  hearts  of  his  men  were  as  good 
as  ever,  but  that  they  were  so  completely  exhausted, 
that  they  were  scarcely  capable  of  lifting  an  arm. 
lie  asked,  therefore,  whether,  as  the  enemy  had  now 
ceased  firing,  the  men  might  be  permitted  to  lie 
down  by  their  puns  for  a  short  time.  After  some 
reflection,  Sir  Alexander  acceded  to  the  proposal, 
taking  of  course  tho  proper  precautions  to  rouse 
them  again  at  the  moment  he  thought  requisite. 
Accordingly,  with  the  exception  of  himself,  his  offi- 
cers, and  the  appointed  watch,  the  ship's  crew  lay 
down,  each  in  the  place  to  which  he  was  stationed, 
and  slept  for  twenty  minutes.  They  were  then 
roused;  and  started  up,  as  Sir  Alexander  expressed 
it,  more  like  men  out  of  an  ambush  than  from  sleep, 
so  coinstantaneously  did  they  all  obey  the  summons! 
They  recommenced  their  fire,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  enemy  surrendered ;  and  it  was  soon  after  dis- 
,  covered,  that  during  that  interval,  and  almost  inv 
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mediately  after  the  French  ship  had  first  ceased 
firing,  the  crew  had  sunk  down  by  their  guns,  and 
there  slept  almost  by  the  side,  as  it  were,  of  their 
sleeping  enemy. 


ESSAY   V. 


Whom  power*  shed  round  him  in  the  common  strife. 

Or  mild  concerns,  of  ordinary  life, 

A  constant  influence,  a  peculiar  grace ; 

But  who  if  he  be  call'd  upon  to  face 

Borne  awful  moment,  to  which  heaven  has  join'd 

Great  issues,  good  or  bed  for  human  kind. 

Is  happjr  as  a  lover,  is  attired 

With  sudden  brightness  like  a  man  inspired ; 

And  through  the  heat  of  conflict  keeps  the  law 

In  calmness  made,  and  sees  what  be  foresaw. 

WORD8WORTH. 


An  accessibility  to  the  sentiments  of  others  on  sub- 
jects of  importance  often  accompanies  feeble  minds, 
yet  it  is  not  the  less  a  true  and  constituent  part  of 
practical  greatness,  when  it  exists  wholly  free  from 
that  pamiveness  to  impression  which  renders  counsel 
itself  injurious  to  certain  characters,  and  from  that 
weakness  of  heart  which,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the 
word,  is  always  craving  advice.  Exempt  from  all 
such  imperfections,  say  rather  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  excellencies  that  preclude  them,  this  open- 
neas  to  the  influxes  of  good  sense  and  information, 
from  whatever  quarter  they  might  come,  equally 
characterized  both  Lord  Nelson  and  Sir  Alexander 
Ball,  though  each  displayed  it  in  the  way  best  suited 
to  his  natural  temper.  The  former  with  easy  hand 
collected,  as  it  passed  by  him,  whatever  could  add  to 
his  own  stores,  appropriated  what  he  could  assimilate, 
and  levied  subsidies  of  knowledge  from  all  the  acci- 
dents of  social  life  and  familiar  intercourse.  Even  at 
the  jovial  board,  and  in  the  height  of  unrestrained 
merriment,  a  casual  suggestion,  that  flashed  a  new 
light  on  his  mind,  changed  the  boon  companion  into 
the  hero  and  the  man  of  genius;  and  with  the  most 
graceful  transition  he  would  make  his  company  as 
serious  as  himself.  When  the  taper  of  his  genius 
seemed  extinguished,  it  was  still  surrounded  by  an 
inflammable  atmosphere  of  its  own  and  rekindled  at 
the  first  approach  of  light,  and  not  seldom  at  a  dis- 
tance which  made  it  seem  to  flame  up  self-revived. 
In  Sir  Alexander  Ball,  the  same  excellence  was  more 
an  affair  of  system  :  and  he  would  listen  even  to  weak 
men  with  a  patience,  which,  in  so  careful  an  econo- 
mist of  time,  always  demanded  my  admiration,  and 
not  seldom  excited  my  wonder.  It  was  one  of  his 
maxims,  that  a  man  may  suggest  what  ho  cannot 
give:  adding  that  a  wild  or  silly  plan  had  more  than 
once,  from  the  vivid  sense,  and  distinct  perception  of 
its  folly,  occasioned  him  to  see  what  ought  to  be  done 
in  a  new  light,  or  with  a  clearer  insight.  There  is, 
indeed,  a  hopeless  sterility,  a  mere  negation  of  sense 
and  thought,  which,  suggesting  neither  difference  nor 


contrast,  cannot  even  furnish  hints  for  recollection, 
But  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  minds  so  whimsi- 
cally constituted  that  they  may  sometimes  be  profits 
bly  interpreted  by  contraries,  a  process  of  which  the 
great  Tycho  Brache  is  said  to  have  availed  toaself 
in  the  case  of  the  little  Lackwit,  who  used  to  sit  and 
mutter  at  his  feet  while  he  was  studying.  A  mind 
of  this  sort  we  may  compare  to  a  magnetic  needle, 
the  poles  of  which  had  been  suddenly  reversed  by  a 
flash  of  lightning,  or  other  more  obscure  accident  of 
nature.  It  may  be  safely  concluded,  that  to  thoas 
whose  judgment  or  information  he  respected,  Sir 
Alexander  Ball  did  not  content  himself  with  giving 
access  and  attention.  No !  he  seldom  foiled  of  con- 
sulting them  whenever  the  subject  permitted  any 
disclosure;  and  where  secresy  was  necessary,  be 
well  knew  how  to  acquire  their  opinion  without 
exciting  even  a  conjecture  concerning  his  imm*>d^f 
object 

Yet,  with  all  this  readiness  of  attention,  and  with 
all  this  zeal  in  collecting  the  sentiments  of  the  well 
informed,  never  was  a  man  more  completely  unmflo- 
enced  by  authority  than  Sir  Alexander  Bait  never 
one  who  sought  less  to  tranquillize  his  own  doubt  b? 
the  mere  suffrage  and  coincidence  of  others.   The 
ablest  suggestions  had  no  conclusive  weight  with 
him,  till  he  had  abstracted  the  opinion  from  in  au- 
thor, till  he  had  reduced  it  into  a  part  of  his  own 
mind.    The  thoughts  of  others  were  always  accept- 
able as  affording  him  at  least  a  chance  of  adding  to 
his  materials  for  reflection ;  but  they  never  directed 
his  judgment,  much  less  superseded   it    He  even 
made  a  point  of  guarding  against  additional  confi- 
dence in  the  suggestions  of  his  own  mind,  from  find- 
ing that  a  person  of  talents    had  formed  the  same 
conviction :  unless  the  person,  at  the  same  time,  fur- 
nished some  new  argument  or  had  arrived  at  the 
same  conclusion  by  a  different  road.     On  the  latter 
circumstance  he  set  an  especial  value,  and,  I  may  al- 
most say,  courted  the  company  and  conversation  of 
those,  whose  pursuits  had  least  resembled  his  own,  if 
he  thought  them  men  of  clear  and  comprehensive 
faculties.   During  the  period  of  our  intimacy,  scarcely 
a  week  passed  in  which  he  did  not  desire  me  to  think 
on  some  particular  subject,  and  to  give  him  the  result 
in  writing.     Most  frequently  by  the  time  1  had  ful- 
filled his  request,  he  would  have  written  down  his 
own  thoughts,  and  then,  with  the  true  simplicity  of  a 
great  mind,  as  free  from  ostentation,  as  it  was  ahote 
jealousy,  he  would  collate  the  two  papers  in  my  pre- 
sence, and  never  expressed  more  pleasure  than  in  the 
few  instances  in  which  I  had  happened  to  light  on  all 
the  arguments  and   points  of  view  which   had  oc- 
curred to  himself,  with  some  additional  reasons  which 
had  escaped  him.     A  single  new  argument  deliehted 
him  more  than  the  most  perfect  coincidence,  unless, 
as  before  stated,  the  train  of  thought  had  been  very 
different  from  his  own  and  yet  just  and  logical.    He 
had  one  quality  of  mind,  which  I  have  heard  attnb- 
uted  to  the  late  Mr.  Fox,  that  of  deriving  a  keen  plea- 
sure from  clear  and  powerful  reasoning  for  its  own 
sake,  a  quality  in  the  intellect  which  is  nearly  con 
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_      with  veracity  and  a  love  of  justice  in  the 

S  character.* 
oing  in  others  merits  which  he  himself  pos- 
54,  Sir  Alexander  Ball  felt  no  jealous  apprehen- 
af  great  talent.  Unlike  those  vulgar  functiona- 
sjJt  whose  place  is  too  big  for  them,  a  truth  which 
Sly  attempt  to  disguise  from  themselves,  and  yet 
mi,  be  was  under  no  necessity  of  arming  himself 
the  natural  superiority  of  genius  by  factitious 
pt  and  an  industrious  association  of  extrava- 
and  impracticability,  with  every  deviation 
-jm  the  ordinary  routine ;  as  the  geographers  in  the 
sapUs  ages  used  to  designate  on  their  meagre  maps, 
sj#  greater  part  of  the  world,  as  deserts  or  wilder- 

-  (ssss,  inhabited  by  griffins  and  chimeras.  Corape- 
■fl  to  weigh  each  system  or  project  by  its  own  argu- 

he  did  not  need  these  preventive  charms  and 
amulets  against  delusion.  He  endeavored 
talent  instrumental  to  his  purposes  in  what- 
^•r  shape  it  appeared,  and  with  whatever  iraperfec- 
,■§  it  might  be  accompanied ;  but  wherever  talent 
jjii  blended  with  moral  worth,  he  sought  it  out, 
,*wd  and  cherished  iL    If  it  had  pleased  Providence 

-  sjreeerve  his  life,  and  to  place  him  on  the  same 
suae  on  which  Nelson  ran  his  race  of  glory,  there 
« two  points  in  which  Sir  Alexander  Ball  would 
ost  closely  have  resembled  his  illustrious  friend. 
1st  first  is,  that  in  his  enterprises  and  engagements 

•  would  have  thought  nothing  done,  till  all  had  been 
on*  that  was  possible : 

"Nil  sctum  reputaos,  si  quid  superettet  sjreodum." 

1»#  second,  that  he  would  have  called  forth  all  the 
hot  and  virtue  that  existed  within  his  sphere  of 
Auence,  and  created  a  band  of  heroes,  a  gradation 
officers,  strong  in  head  and  strong  in  heart,  worthy 
have  been  his  companions  and  his  successors  in 
me  and  public  usefulness. 

Never  was  greater  discernment  shown  in  the  se- 
tion  of  a  fit  agent,  than  when  Sir  Alexander  Ball 

•  stationed  off  the  coast  of  Malta  to  intercept  the 
iptiea  destined  for  the  French  garrison,  and  to 
ich  the  movements  of  the  French  commanders, 
I  those  of  the  inhabitants  who  had  been  so  basely 
rmyed  into  their  power.  Encouraged  by  the  well- 
ed promises  of  the  Knghsh  captain,  the  Maltese 
9  through  all  their  casals  (or  country  towns)  and 


It  ma?  not  bo  arnica  to  add,  that  the  plearare  from  the 
3«*ptioo  of  truth  was  so  well  Doited  and  regulated  by  the 
n.1  or  greater  delipht  in  utility,  that  hi*  love  of  real  accu- 
p>  urn*  accompanied  with  a  proportionate  dislike  of  that 
low  appearance  of  it,  which  may  be  produced  by  turns  of 
n«*».  words  placed  in  bn lanced  antithetic,  and  those  epi- 
oiraa'ic  pointa  that  pas*  for  subtle  and  luminous  distinc- 
«s  with  ordinary  readers,  but  are  moat  commonly  translata- 

■nto  mt-re  truimns  or  trivialities,  if  indeed  they  contain  any 
•nine  at  all.  Having  observed  in  some  casual  conversation, 
it  though  there  were  doubtless  mas$e$  of  matter  onotgan- 
d.  I  saw  no  ground  for  asserting  a  mans  of  unorganised 
Uter ;  Sir  A.  B.  paused  and  then  said  to  me,  with  that 
nkne**  of  manner  which  made  his  very  rebukes  gratifying, 
r*h*  distinction  is  just ;  and  now  I  understand  you,  abun- 
fttty  obvious ;  but  hardly  worth  the  trouble  of  inventing  a 
axle  of  words  to  make  it  appear  other  wise."  I  trust  lbs 
buke  was  not  lost  on  me. 
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themselves  commenced  the  work  of  their  emancipa- 
tion, by  storming  the  citadel  at  Civita  Vecchia,  the 
ancient  metropolis  of  Malta,  and  the  central  height 
of  the  island.  Without  discipline,  without  a  military 
leader,  and  almost  without  arms,  these  brave  peasants 
succeeded,  and  destroyed  the  French  garrison  by 
throwing  them  over  the  battlements  into  the  trench 
of  the  citadel.  In  the  course  of  this  blockade,  and  of 
the  tedious  siege  of  Vallette,  Sir  Alexander  Ball  dis- 
played all  that  strength  of  character,  that  variety  and 
versatility  of  talent,  and  that  sagacity,  derived  in  part 
from  habitual  circumspection,  but  which,  when  the 
1  occasion  demanded  it,  appeared  intuitive  and  like  an 
instinct ;  at  the  union  of  which,  in  the  same  man,  one 
of  our  oldest  naval  commanders  once  told  me,  "  he 
could  never  exhaust  his  wonder."  The  citizens  of 
Vallette  were  fond  of  relating  their  astonishment,  and 
that  of  the  French,  at  Captain  Ball's  ship  wintering 
at  anchor  out  of  the  reach  of  the  guns,  in  a  depth  of 
fathom  unexampled,  on  the  assured  impracticability 
of  which  the  garrison  had  rested  their  main  hope  of 
regular  supplies.  Nor  can  I  forget,  or  remember 
without  some  portion  of  my  original  feeling,  the  so- 
lemn enthusiasm  with  which  a  venerable  old  man, 
belonging  to  one  of  the  distant  casals,  showed  me  the 
sea  coombe,  where  their  father  Ball  (for  so  they 
commonly  called  him)  first  landed ;  and  afterwards 
pointed  out  the  very  place,  on  which  he  first  stepped 
on  their  island,  while  the  countenances  of  his  towns- 
men, who  accompanied  him,  gave  lively  proofs,  that 
the  old  man's  enthusiasm  was  the  representative  of 
the  common  feeling. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  that  Sir  Alexander 
Ball  was  at  any  time  chargeable  with  that  weakness 
so  frequent  in  Englishmen,  and  so  injurious  to  our 
interests  abroad,  of  despising  the  inhabitants  of  other 
countries,  of  losing  all  their  good  qualities  in  their 
vices,  of  making  no  allowance  for  those  vices,  from 
their  religious  or  political  impediments,  and  still  more 
of  mistaking  for  vices,  a  mere  difference  of  manners 
and  customs.  But  if  ever  he  had  any  of  this  errone- 
ous feeling,  he  completely  freed  himself  from  it,  by 
living  among  the  Maltese  during  their  arduous  trials, 
as  long  as  the  French  continued  masters  of  the  capi- 
tal. He  witnessed  their  virtues,  and  learnt  to  under- 
stand in  what  various  shapes  and  even  disguises  the 
valuable  parts  of  human  nature  may  exist  In  many 
individuals,  whose  littleness  and  meanness  in  the 
common  intercourse  of  life  would  have  stamped 
them  at  once  as  contemptible  and  worthless,  with  or- 
dinary Englishmen,  he  had  found  such  virtues  of  dis- 
interested patriotism,  fortitude,  and  self-denial  as 
would  have  done  honor  to  an  ancient  Roman. 

There  exists  in  England,  a  gentlemanly  character, 
a  gentlemanly  feeling,  very  different  even  from  that, 
which  is  the  most  like  it,  the  character  of  a  well-born 
Spaniard,  and  unexampled  in  the  rent  of  Europe. 
This  feeling  probably  originated  in  the  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  titles  of  our  English  nobility  lid- 
low  the  law  of  their  property,  and  are  inherited  by 
the  eldest  sons  only.  From  this  source,  under  the  in 
fluences  of  our  constitution,  and  of  our  astonishing 
trade,  it  has  diffused  itself  in  different  nwdUkatioos 
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so  generally  complained  of 
he  it  from  me  to  depreciate  the  value  of  Inn  gentle- 
manly Feeling:  I  roped  il  under  all  in  fbrmi  and  va- 
in [he  one-shilling  gallery.  It  is  nl  ways  the  ornament  of 
virtue,  and  oftentimes  a  rapport;  but  il  ■■  wretched 
substitute  for  it.     III  awrtf,  us  a  moral  good,  ia  by  no 
meanu  in  proportion  loiis  ratur,  nsn  socinlnd  vantage. 
These  observations  are  Dnl  irrelevant;  Tor  to  the 
want  of  reflection,  that  tills  diffusion  of  geiulemauly 
feeling  among  ns,  is  no!  the  growth  of  our  moral 
eellence.  but  the  effect  of  various'  accidental  ad' 
tiuree  peculiar  to  England ;  to  oar  nol  consido 
thai  il  m  unreasonable  and  uncharitable  to  eipect 
same  consequences. 


;o  produce  Ihem 


lastly,  to 


to  regard  the  absence  of  this  character  (which,  aa  I 
have  before  said,  docs,  tor  the  greater  pan,  and,  in 

Den  and  generosity  in  the  detail  of  action)  at  decisive 
against  the  aunt  total  of  personal  or  national  worth  ; 
we  must.  J  am  convinced,  attribute  a  large  portion  of 
that  conduct,  which  in  many  instances  has  led  the  in- 
habitants of  countries  conquered  or  appropriated  by 
Great  Britain,  doubtful  whether  the  various  solid  ad- 
just government,  were  not  bought  dearly  by  ihe 
wounds  inflicted  on  their  feelings  and  prejudices,  by 
the  contemptuous  and  insolent  demeanor  of  the  En- 
glish as  individuals.  The  reader  who  bears  this  re- 
mark in  mind,  will  meet,  in  the  coune  of  this  narra- 
tion, more  than  one  passage  that  will  serve  as  its 
comment  and  illustration- 
It  was,  I  know,  a  general  opinion  among  the  En- 


ineynenVB  iron  it  Tharenta: 
waa  forcibly  recalled  n>  my  mil. 
plea.  A  Russian  and  an  Ens 
drawn  up  together  in  the  same  t 
Ihe  Neapolitan  to  me,  who  had 
of  his  countrymen,  -  there  b  I 
whole  regiment,  while  in  ftW 
gtiii)  '  every  soldier  baa  a  face 


hand,  th 


> the  co 


gpecting  the  treatment  of  the  in 
nes  through  which  they  are  mi 
nany  other  points,  nol  unmed. 
heir  conduct  in  the  field  ;  and, 
md  temperance.  Dtuine;  the  a 
ri.lly  during  the  sore  dial 


ion.  Sir  Aleiander  Ball  had  s 

if  observing  and  weighing  the 
demerits  of  the  native,  and  <A 

itnpaien,  there  can  be  no  joal  ■ 
should  say,  that  before  ihe 
ell  aa  in  the  plains  of  Gallic* 
ander  might,  with  too  great 
dressed  Ihe  English  soldiery  in 
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In  no  instance  did  (hey  injure,  insult,  or 
for,  any  one  of  the  native  nobility,  or  employ 
the  apj»earancc  of  fores  toward  them,  except  in 
1  collection  of  the  lead  and  iron  from  their  houses 
garden*,  in  order  to  supply  themselves  with  bul- 
wfe:  and  this  very  appearance  was  assumed  from 
■Vs  generous  wish  to  shelter  the  nobles  from  the  re- 
sentment of  the  French,  should  the  patriotic  efforts 
•f  the    peasantry  prove  unsuccessful.    At  the  dire 
Comrannd  of  famine  the  Maltese  troops  did  indeed 
OOce  force  their  way  to  the  ovens,  in  which  the  bread 
fir  the  British  soldiery  was  baked,  and  were  clamor- 
ana  that  an  equal  division  should  be  mode.    I  men- 
lion  this  unpleasant  circumstance,  because  it  brought 
into  proof  the  firmness  of  Sir  Alexander  Ball's  char- 
acter, his  presence  of  mind,  and  generous  disregard 
of  danger  and  personal  responsibility,  where  the  sla- 
Tety  or  emancipation,  the  misery  or  the  happiness. 
of  an  innocent  and  patriotic  people  were  involved ; 
and  because  his  conduct  in  this  exigency  evinced, 
that  his  general  habits  of  circumspection  and  delibe- 
ration were  the  result  of  wisdom  and  complete  self 
possession,  and  not  the  easy  virtues  of  a  spirit  consti- 
tutionally timorous  and  hesitating.    He  was  sitting 
ml  table  with  the  principal  British  officers,  when  a 
certain  general  addressed  him  in  strong  and  violent 
terms  concerning  this  outrage  of  the  Maltese,  re- 
minding him  of  the  necessity  of  exerting  his  com- 
manding influence  in  the  present  case,  or  the  conse- 
quences must  be  taken.    "  What,"  replied  Sir  Alex- 
ander Ball,  "  would  you  have  us  do  ?    Would  you 
have  us  threaten  doath  to  men  dying  with  famine  1 
Can  you  suppose  that  the  hazard  of  being  shot  will 
weigh  with  whole  regiments  acting  under  a  common 
necessity?    Does  not  the  extremity  of  hunger  take 
away  all  difference  between  men  and  animals  ?  and 
is  it  not  as  absurd  to  appeal  to  the  prudence  of  a 
body  of  men  starving,  as  to  a  herd  of  famished 
wolves?    No,  general,  I  will  not  degrade  myself  or 
outrage  humanity  by  menacing  famine  with  massa- 
cre !    More  effectual  means  must  be  taken."    With 
these  words  he  rose  and  left  the  room,  and  having 
first  consulted  with  Sir  Thomas  Troubridge.  he  de- 
termined at  his  own  risk  on  a  step,  which  the  ex- 
treme necessity  warranted,  and  which  the  conduct 
of  the  Neapolitan  court  amply  justified.    For  this 
court,  though  terror-stricken  by  the  French,  was  still 
actuated  by  hatred  to  the  English,  and  a  jealousy  of 
their  power  in  the  Mediterranean :  and  this  in  so 
(trange  and  senseless  a  manner,  that  we  must  join 
the  extremes  of  imbecility  and  treachery  in  the  same 
cabinet,  in  order  to  find  it  comprehensible.*    Though 

*  It  cannot  bo  doubted,  thnt  the  sovereign  himself  was  kt-pt 
in  a  state  of  delusion.  Both  his  understanding  and  hit  moral 
Principles  are  far  better  than  could  n*n«onably  bo  expected 
from  the  infamous  mode  of  his  education :  if  indeed  the  sys- 
tematic preclusion  of  all  knowledge,  and  the  unrestrained 
indulgence  of  hi*  passions,  adopted  by  the  Spanish  court  for 
the  purposes  of  preserving  him  dependent,  can  be  called  by 
tte  name  of  education.  Of  the  other  influencing  persons  in 
the  Neapolitan  government,  Mr.  I^.ckie  hai  siven  u*  a  true 
and  lively  aecount.  It  will  bu  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
present  narration,  if  the  reader  should  have  previously  pe- 
ruecd  Mr.  I.eckic's  pamphlet  on  the  Hate  of  Sicily :  the  fuels 
vbich  I  shall  havu  occasion  to  mention  hereafter  will  recipro- 
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the  very  existence  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  as  a  nation, 
depended  wholly  ami  exclusively  on  British  support , 
though  the  royal  family  owed  their  personal  safety  to 
the  British  fleet ;  though  not  only  their  dominions  and 
their  rank,  but  the  liberty  and  even  the  lives  of  Fer- 
dinand and  his  family,  were  interwoven  with  our 
success;  yet  with  an  infatuntion  scarcely  credible, 
the  must  affecting  representations  of  the  distress  of 
the  besiegers,  and  of  the  utter  insecurity  of  Sicily  if 
the  French  remained  possessors  of  Malta,  were 
treated  with  neglect ;  and  the  urgent  remonstrances 
for  the  permission  of  importing  corn  from  Messina, 
were  answered  only  by  sanguinary  edicts  precluding 
nil  supply.  Sir  Alexander  Ball  sent  for  his  senior 
lieutenant,  and  gave  him  orders  to  proceed  imme- 
diately to  the  port  of  Messina,  and  there  to  seize  and 
bring  with  him  to  Malta  the  ships  laden  with  com, 
of  the  number  of  which  Sir  Alexander  hid  received 
accurate  information.  These  orders  were  executed 
without  delay,  to  the  great  delight  and  profit  of  the 
ship  owners  and  proprietors ;  the  necessity  of  raising 
the  siege  was  removed ;  and  the  author  of  the  mea- 
sure waited  in  calmness  for  the  consequences  that 
might  result  to  himself  personally.  But  not  a  com- 
plaint, not  a  murmur  proceeded  from  the  court  of 
Naples.  The  sole  result  wax,  that  the  governor  of 
Malta  became  an  especial  object  of  its  hatred,  its  fear, 
and  its  respect. 

The  whole  of  this  tedious  siege,  from  its  commence- 
ment to  the  signing  of  the  capitulation,  called  forth 
into  constant  activity  the  rarest  and  most  difficult  vir- 
tues of  a  commanding  mind ;  virtues  of  no  show  or 
splendor  in  the  vulgar  apprehension,  yet  more  infal- 
lible characteristics  of  true  greatness  than  the  most 
unequivocal  displays  of  enterprise  and  active  daring. 
Scarcely  a  day  passed,  in  which  Sir  Alexander  Ball's 
patience,  forbearance,  and  inflexible  constancy  were 
not  put  to  the  severest  trial.  He  had  not  only  to  re- 
move the  misunderstandings  that  arose  between  the 
Maltese  themselves,  nnd  to  organize  their  efforts;  he 
was  likewise  engaged  in  the  more  difficult  and  un- 
thankful task  of  counteracting  the  weariness,  discon- 
tent, and  despondency  of  his  own  countrymen — a  task 
however,  which  ho  accomplished  by  management 
and  address,  and  an  alternation  of  real  firmness  with 
apparent  yielding.  During  many  months  he  remain- 
ed the  only  Englishman  who  did  not  think  the  siege 
hojieless  and  the  object  worthless.  Ho  offen  spoke 
of  the  time  in  which  he  resided  at  the  country-seat 
of  the  grand  mnstcr  at  St.  Antonio,  four  miles  from 
Vallelfe,  as  perhaps  the  most  trying  period  of  his  life. 
For  some  weeks  Captain  Vivian  was  his  sole  Eng- 
lish companion,  of  whom,  as  his  partner  in  anxiety, 
he  always  expressed  himself  w  ith  affectionate  esteem. 
Sir  Alexander  Ball's  presence  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  Maltese,  who,  accustomed  to  be  governed 
by  him,  became  incapable  of  acting  in  concert  with- 
out his  immediate  influence.  In  tho  out-burst  of  popu- 

cally  confirm  and  he  confirmed  by  the  documents  furnished  in 
that  most  interesting  work  :  in  which  I  see  but  one  blemish 
of  importance,  namely,  that  the  author  appears  too  frequently 
to  consider  justice  and  true  policy  as  capable  of  being  eoa- 
tradifunguubedi 
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Antonio  was  one  of  great  peril:  and  he  attributed  hia 
preservation  to  the  dejection,  which  had  now  begun 
to  prey  on  the  apirita  of  the  French  garrison,  and 
which  rendered  them  unenterprising  and  almost  pas- 
sive, aided  by  the  dread  which  the  nature  of  the 
country  inspired.  For  subdivided  as  it  was  into  small 
fields,  scarcely  larger  than  a  cottage-garden,  and  each 
of  these  little  squares  of  land  eqclosed  with  substan- 
tial stone  walls  ,*  these  too  from  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing the  Melds  perfectly  level,  rising  in  tiers  above 
each  other;  the  whole  of  the  inhabited  part  of  the 
island  was  an  effective  fortification  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  annoyance  and  offensive  warfare.  Sir  Alex- 
ander Ball  exerted  himself  successfully  in  procuring 
information  respecting  the  state  and  temper  of  the 
garrison,  and  by  the  assistance  of  the  clergy  and  the 
almost  universal  fidelity  of  the  Maltese,  contrived  that 
the  spies  in  the  pay  of  the  French  should  be  in  truth 
his  own  most  confidential  agents.  He  had  already 
given  splendid  proofs  that  he  could  out-fight  them ; 
but  here,  and  in  his  after  diplomatic  intercourse  pre- 
vious to  the  recommencement  of  the  war,  he  likewise 
out-witted  them.  He  once  told  me  with  a  smile,  as 
we  were  conversing  on  the  practice  of  laying  wagers, 
that  he  was  sometimes  inclined  to  think  that  the  final 
perseverance  in  the  siege  was  not  a  little  indebted  to 
several  valuable  bets  of  his  own,  he  well  knowing 
at  the  time,  and  from  information  which  himself  alone 
possessed,  that  he  should  certainly  lose  them.  Yet 
this  artifice  had  a  considerable  effect  in  suspending 
the  impatience  of  the  officers,  and  ip  supplying  topics 
for  dispute  and  conversation.  At  length,  however, 
the  two  French  frigates,  the  sailing  of  which  had  been 
the  subject  of  these  wagers,  left  the  great  harbor  on 
the  24th  of  August,  1800,  with  a  part  of  the  garrison : 
and  one  of  them  soon  became  a  prize  to  the  English. 
Sir  Alexander  Ball  related  to  me  the  circumstances 


of  Malta  was  owing,  with  every 
erful  mind  and  a  wise  heart  could  com 
and  grateful  inhabitants.  With  a  aim 
ceed  to  avow  my  sentiments  on  this  < 
which  Malta  was  delivered  up  to  hia 
jesty  and  allies,  without  the  least  ment: 
Maltese.  With  a  warmth  honorable  I 
and  his  heart.  Sir  Alexander  Ball  plead 
point  of  sound  policy  than  of  plain  j 
Maltese,  by  some  representatives,  sho 
party  in  the  capitulation,  and  a  joint  si 
signature.  They  had  never  been  th< 
property  of  the  knights  of  St.  John,  bu 
the  true  landed  proprietors  of  the  coi 
and  military  government  of  which,  ui 
strictions,  had  been  vested  in  thatorde 
by  the  rights  and  influences  of  the  cle. 
tive  nobility,  and  by  the  customs  and  i 
the  island.  This  trust  the  knights 
blackest  treason  and  the  most  profliga 
trayed  and  abandoned.  The  right  of 
course  reverted  to  the  landed  propi 
clergy.  Animated  by  a  just  sense  of 
Maltese  had  risen  of  their  own  accord 
ed  for  it  in  defiance  of  death  and  dang 
bravely,  and  endured  patiently.  Will) 
ing  the  military  assistance  afterward 
Great  Britain  (though  how  scanty  this 
arrival  of  General  Pigot  is  well  knowi 
undeniable,  that  the  Maltese  had  take 
share  both  in  the  fatigues  and  in  the 
sequent  on  the  siege ;  and  that  had  r* 
virtues  and  the  most  exemplary  fidelity 
ly  displayed  by  them,  the  English  troo 
ing  more  numerous  than  they  had  bee 
er  part  of  the  two  years)  could  not  po 
mained  before  the  fortifications  of  Val 
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is,  and  sanguinary  soldiery ;  and  now 
i  crowned  their  efforts,  is  this  to  be 
iQt  their  own  allies  are  to  bargain  for 
French  as  for  a  herd  of  slaves,  whom 

before  purchased  from  a  former  pro* 
xt  urged,  that  there  is  no  established 

Malta,  is  it  not  equally  true,  that 
ole  population  of  the  island  there  is 
entient  ?  and  thus  that  the  chief  incon* 
h  an  established  authority  is  to  obvi- 
re moved  by  the  admitted  fact  of  their 
nd  have  they  not  a  bishop,  and  a  dig* 
letr  judges  and  municipal  magistrates, 
1  times  sharers  in  the  power  of  the  go* 
now,  supported  by  the  unanimous  suf* 
labitants,  have  a  rightful  claim  to  be 
s  representatives  ?  Will  it  not  be  of* 
answered,  that  the  main  difference  be* 
ich  and  English  injustice  rests  in  this 
t  the  French  seized  on  the  Maltese 
evious  pretences  of  friendship,  while 
:ured  possession  of  the  island  by  means 
•  promises,  and  by  the  co-operation  of 
)rded  in  confident  reliance  on  these 
3  impolicy  of  refusing  the  signature  on 

Maltese  was  equally  evident :  since 
uld  answer  no  one  purpose  but  that 
leir  affections  by  a  wanton  insult  to 

For  the  Maltese  were  not  only  ready 
id  eager  to  place  themselves  at  the 
?r  British  protection,  to  take  the  oaths 
bjects  of  the  British  crown,  and  to  ac- 
t  island  to  belong  to  it  These  repre- 
ever,  were  over-ruled :  and  I  dare  af- 
>wn  experience  in  the  Mediterranean, 
:t  in  this  instance  added  to  the  im- 
had  been  made  at  Corsica,  Minorca, 

and  was  often  referred  to  by  men  of 
:ily,  who  have  more  than  once  said  to 
ion  with  Great  Britain,  with  the  con- 
on  and  security  of  our  commerce,  are 
leasings:  but  who  can  rely  on  their 
)r  that  we  shall  not  be  made  to  pay 

zeal  as  partisans  of  England,  when* 
it  its  plans  to  deliver  us  back  to  our 
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ieot  ordnance,  though  it  winds, 

is  war.    Straight  forward  coos 

rath ;  and  straight  the  fearful  path 

mil.    Direct  it  flies  and  rapid, 

t  may  reach,  and  shatterimi  what  it 

id,  the  human  being  travels, 

UUniing  comes  and  goes,  doth  foQow 

**.  the  valley's  playful  windings, 

io  corn-field  and  the  bill  of  vines, 

ily  bounds  of  property  ! 

There  exists 

the  warrior's  «xeeOenee. 

WALL£N8TEllf. 


Captain  Ball's  services  in  Malta  were  honored 
with  his  sovereign's  approbation,  transmitted  in  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  Dundas,  and  with  a  baron- 
etcy.   A  thousand  pounds  *  were  at  the  same  time 
directed  to  be  paid  him  from  the  Maltese  treasury. 
The  best  and  most  appropriate  addition  to  the  ap- 
plause of  his  king  and  his  country,  Sir  Alexander 
Ball  found  in  the  feelings  and  faithful  affection  of 
the  Maltese.   The  enthusiasm  manifested  in  reveren- 
tial gestures  and  shouts  of  triumph  whenever  their 
friend  and  deliverer  appeared  in  public,  was  the  ut- 
terance of  a  deep  feeling,  and  in  no  wise  the  mere 
ebullition  of  animal  sensibility ;  which  is  not  indeed 
a  part  of  the  Maltese  character.    The  truth  of  this 
observation  will  not  be  doubled  by  any  person,  who 
has  witnessed  the  religious  processions  in  honor  of 
the  favorite  saints,  both  at  Valletta  and  at  Messina  or 
Palermo,  and  who  must  have  been  struck  with  the 
contrast  between  the  apparent  apathy,  or  at  least  the 
perfect  sobriety,  of  the  Maltese,  and  the  fanatical 
agitations  of  the  Sicilian  populace.    Among  the  lat- 
ter each  man's  soul  seems  hardly  containable  in  his 
body,  like  a  prisoner,  whose  jail  is  on  fire,  flying  mad- 
ly from  one  barred  outlet  to  another ;  while  the  for- 
mer might  suggest  the  suspicion,  that  their  bodies 
were  on  the  point  of  sinking  into  the  same  slumber 
with  their  understandings.    But  their  political  de- 
liverance was  a  thing  that  came  home  to  their  hearts, 
and  intertwined  with  their  most  impassioned  recol- 
lections, personal  and  patriotic.    To  Sir  Alexander 
Ball  exclusively  the  Maltese  themselves  attributed 
their  emancipation:  on  him  too  they  rested  their 
hopes  of  the  future.    Whenever  he  appeared  in 
Valletta,  the  passengers  on  each  side,  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  street,  stopped  and  remained  un- 
covered till  he  had  passed :  the  very  clamors  of  the 
market-place  were  hushed  at  his  entrance,  and  then 
exchanged  for  shouts  of  joy  and  welcome.    Even  af- 
ter the  lapse  of  years  he  never  appeared  in  any  one 
of  their  casals,t  which  did  not  lie  in  the  direct  road 


*  I  scarce  know  whether  it  be  worth  mentioning,  that  this 
sum  remained  undemanded  till  the  spring  of  the  year  1805 : 
at  which  time  the  writer  of  these  sketches,  during  an  exami- 
nation of  the  treasury  accounts,  observed  the  circumstance 
and  noticed  it  to  the  Governor,  who  had  suffered  it  to  escape 
altogether  from  his  memory,  for  the  latter  years  at  least. 
The  value  attached  to  the  present  by  the  receiver,  must  have 
depended  on  his  construction  of  its  purpose  and  meaning  * 
for  m  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  the  sum  was  not  a  moiety 
of  what  Sir  Alexander  had  expended  from  hie  private  fortune 
during  the  blockade.  His  immediate  appointment  to  the 
government  of  the  island,  so  earnestly  prayed  for  by  the 
Maltese,  would  doubtless  have  furnished  a  less  questionable 
proof  that  his  services  were  as  highly  estimated  by  the  min- 
istry as  they  were  graciously  accepted  by  his  sovereign.  But 
this  was  withheld  as  long  as  it  remained  possible  to  doubt, 
whether  great  talents,  joined  to  local  experience,  and  the 
confidence  and  affection  of  the  inhabitants,  might  not  be  dis- 
pensed with  in  the  petson  entrusted  with  that  government. 
Crimen  ingrarJ  animi  quod  maguis  Inreniis  baud  raro  objici- 
tur,  sstpius  nil  aliud  est  quam  perspteacia  qussdam  t  a  ceaseta 
beoeficii  coUatL Set  W  ALLEN  STEIN,  Perl  I. 

t  It  was  the  Governor's  custom  to  visit  every  casal  through- 
out the  island  once,  if  not  twice,  in  the  course  of  each  sum- 
mer ;  and  during  my  residence  there.  I  had  the  honor  of 
being  bis  constant,  and  most  often,  his  only  companion, 
to  which  I  owt  some  of  the  happiest  and 
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Iih  xdmuiiiimtion  of  the  government ;  and  tlie  i 
ecce*M*of  their  gratitude  on  their  Grit  deli  vera 
proved,  in  the  end.  only  Id  be  acknowledgment* 
tedated.     For  Hue  time  after  the  departure  of  the 

thai  a  large  proportion  of  the  lower  diti  became 
mendicant*,  and  one  of  the  greatest  thoroughfare* 
of  Vallelte  .till  retain,  the  name  of  the  »  Air  ilan- 
giart  Stain,"  from  Ihe  crowd  who  uned  there  to  a*- 
aail  the  tin  of  pameugen  with  criea  of  -  nil  man- 
giare,"  or -nothing  toeat,"  the  former  word  a£r  being 
the  low  German  pronunciation  of  nt'cats,  nothing.  By 
what  nieiiaitwoi  introduced  into  Malt*.  I  know  not; 
but  il  heroine  the  common  vehicle  both  of  solicita- 
tion and  refusal,  the  Maltese  thinking  it  an  Engine, 
wind,  end  the  Engliib  «nppo*ing  it  to  be  Maltese.  I 
often  felt  it  aa  a  pleating  remembrancer  of  the  evil 
day  gone  by,  when  a  tribe  of  little  children,  quite 
naked,  as  u  the  custom  of  that  climate,  and  each 
with  a  pair  of  gold  ear-ringa  in  it*  ear*,  and  all  fit 
and  beautifully  proportioned,  would  auddenly  lews 
their  play,  and,  looking  round  to  tee  thai  their  parent! 
were  no!  in  light,  change  their  shout*  of  merriment 
for  -nir  manjfiare .'"  awkwardly  imitating  the  plain- 
tive tone*  of  mendicancy ;  while  the  while  teeth  in 
their  little  iwarthy  face*  gave  a  iplendor  to  Ibe  happy 
and  (onfpwing  langh,  with  which  they  received  the 
good-humored  rebuke  or  refusal,  and  ran  hack  to 

In  Ihe  interim  between  the  capitulation  of  the 
French  gnrriton  and  Sir  Aleiander  liaJI'i  appoint- 

hi*  zeal  for  the  Malteae  wa*  neither  impended  nor  un- 
productive of  important  benefit!  He  waa  enabled  to 
remove  many  prejudice*  and  tnisundenlandiuga;  and 
la  person*  of  no  inconsiderable  influence  gave  juner 
notion!  of  the  true  importance  of  the  iiland  to  Great 
Britain,    lie  displayed  the  magnitude  of  the  trade  of 


|  lean,  and  cm 
function*  of  aociety  an  ample  pc 

|  loch  a  ttalely  and  wide-branchi 
[hough  delightful  to  Ihe  individi 
it*  golden  apple*,  abed*,  like 

ere  at  real  beneath  it!  ahade.  I 
be  doubled,  that  Sir  Alexander  I 
*elf  to  preclude  any  men  intei 
evincing  Ihe  entente  impolicy 
plan,  a*  well  a*  in  utter  inutility 
With  the  exception  of  the  gover 
secretary,  both  of  whom  undou 
live*  of  Great  Britain,  and  app 
government,  there  wa*  do  civil 
of  the  remote*!  advantage  to  I 
not  already  filled  by  the  natives 
which  none  could  perform  so  wi 
ber  of  inhabitant*  (he  would  i 
the  eiteol  of  th 


the  fear  of  the  Moon  one-fain 
remained  unpeopled  and  uitcul 
therefore,  Ihe  middle  and  lower 
ai  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
while  the  place*  hold  by  tbe  r 
greater  part,  inch  aa  none  but  i 
tbe  duties  of  By  any  innovati 
the  higher  climei  and  alienate 
not  only  without  any  imaginabl 
the  certainty  of  great  Ira.     Wi 

and  would  yet  be  acarcely  »or 
higher  offices  sncli  a*  thoie  of  1 
judge*,  the  aalariee  muat  be  a 
tenfold.  For,  greatly  to  the  en 
and  moral  character,  Ibo  Malm 
piece*  a*  honorable  dntinctii 
them  to  [heir  feUW-ooualryn 
time  rendered  tbe  yoke  of  Ibe 
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that  the  person  placed  at  the  head  of  that 
nt,  should  be  looked  up  to  by  the  natives, 
the  means  of  distinguishing  and  reward- 
who  had  been  most  faithful  and  zealous  in 
hraent  to  Great  Britain,  and  hostilo  to  their 
tyrants.    The  number  of  the  employments  to 
rred  would  give  considerable  influence  to 
's  civil  representative,  while  the  trifling 
of  the  emolument  attached  to  each  precluded 
atkm  of  abusing  it. 
.Alexander  Ball  would  likewise,  it  is  probable, 
the  commercial  advantages  of  Malta,  which 
intelligible  to  the  English  public,  and  best 
D  render  our  retention  of  the  island  popular, 
necessarily  be  of  very  slow  growth,  though 
they  would  become  great,  and  of  an  extent 
be  calculated.    For  this  reason,  therefore,  it 
■highly  desirable,  that  the  possession  should  be, 
Ppeer  to  be,  at  least  inexpensive.    After  the 
Government  had  made  one  advance  for  a 
Of  corn  sufficient  to  place  the  island  a  year  be- 
the  sum  total  drawn  from  Great  Britain 
exceed  25,  or  at  most  30,000/.  annually ;  ex- 
f  of  course  the  expenditure  connected  with  her 
&  litary  and  navy,  and  the  repair  of  the  fortifi- 
•  which  latter  expense  ought  to  bo  much  less 
*  Gibraltar,  from  the  multitude  and  low  wages 
laborers  in  Malta,  and  from  the  softness  and 
le  quality  of  the  stone.    Indeed  much  more 
smfely  be  promised  on  the  assumption,  that  a 
generous  system  of  policy  were  adopted  and 
Ar^red  in.    The  monopoly  of  the  Maltese  com- 
"by  the  government  formed  an  exception  to  a 
rule,  and  by  a  strange,  yet  valid,  anomaly  in 
petitions  of  political  economy,  was  not  more 
than  advantageous  to  the  inhabitants.   The 
reason  is,  that  the  produce  of  the  inland  itself 
ly  suffices  for  one-fourth  of  it*  inhabitants,  al- 
fruits  and  vegetables  form  so  large  a  port  of 
nourishment.    Meantime  the  harbors  of  Malta, 
in  equi-distance  from  Europe.  Asia,  and  Africa, 
">•  it  a  vast  and  unnatural  importance  in  the  pre- 
relations  of  the  great  European  powers,  and  im- 
on  its  government,  whether  nativo  or  depend- 
the  necessity  of  considering  the  w  hole  island  as 
single  garrison,  the  provisioning  of  which  could  not 
trusted  to  the  casualties  of  ordinary  commerce, 
is  actually  necessary  is  seldom  injurious.   Thus 
Malta  bread  is  better  and  cheaper  on  an  nverago 
in  Italy  or  the  coast  of  Barbary :  while  a  similar 
rforenoe  with  the  corn  trade  in  Sicily  irapover- 
the  inhabitants  and  keeps  the  agriculture  in  a 
e  of  barbarism.    But  the  point  in  question  is  the 
to  Great  Britain.    Whether  the  monopoly  bo 
or  evil  in  itself,  it  remains  true,  that  in  this  es- 
.blishcd  usage,  and  in  the  gradual  enclosure  of  the 
•uncultivated  district,  such  resources  exist  as  without 
least  oppression  might  render  the  civil  govern- 
in  Vallette  independent  of  the  Treasury  at 
,  finally  taking  upon  itself  even  the  repair  of  the 
fortification*,  and  thus  realize  one  inntunco  of  on  im- 
portant iMMteraion  that  cost  the  country  nothing. 
Bui  now  the  time  arrived,  which  threatened  to 
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frustrate  the  patriotism  of  tho  Maltese  themselves  and 
all  the  zealous  efforts  of  their  disinterested  friend. 
Soon  after  the  war  had  for  tho  first  time  become  in- 
disputably just  and  necessary,  the  people  at  large  and 
a  majority  of  indejtendent  senators,  incapable,  as  it 
might  seem,  of  translating  their  fanatical  anti-jacobin- 
ism  into  a  well-grounded,  yet  equally  impassioned, 
anii-Gallicanism,  grew  impatient  for  peace,  or  rather 
for  a  name,  under  which  tho  most  terrific  of  all  war 
would  be  incessantly  waged  against  us.  Our  con- 
duct was  not  much  wiser  than  that  of  the  weary  tra- 
veller, who  having  proceeded  half  way  on  his  jour- 
ney, procured  a  short  rest  for  himself  by  getting  up 
behind  a  chaise  which  was  going  the  contrary  road. 
In  the  strange  treaty  of  Amiens,  in  which  we  neither 
recognized  our  former  relations  with  France  or  with 
the  other  European  powers,  nor  formed  any  new 
ones,  the  compromise  concerning  Malta  formed  tho 
prominent  feature :  and  its  nominal  re-delivery  to  the 
Order  of  St.  John  was  authorized  in  the  mind  of  the 
people,  by  Lord  Nelson's  opinion  of  its  worthlessneot 
to  Great  Britain  in  n  political  or  naval  view.  It  is  a 
melancholy  fact,  and  one  that  must  often  sadden  a 
reflective  and  philanthropic  mind,  how  little  moral 
considerations  weigh  even  with  the  noblest  nations, 
how  vain  are  the  strongest  appeals  to  justice,  hu- 
manity, and  national  honor,  unless  when  the  public 
mind  is  under  the  immediate  influence  of  the  cheer- 
ful or  vehement  passions,  indignation  or  avaricious 
hope.  In  the  whole  claw  of  human  infirmities  there 
is  none,  that  makes  such  loud  appeals  to  prudent* 
and  yet  so  frequently  outrages  its  plainest  dictates, 
as  the  spirit  of  fear.  The  worst  cause  conducted  in 
hope  is  an  overmatch  for  tho  noblest  managed  by 
despondence :  in  both  cases  an  unnatural  conjunction 
that  recalls  the  old  fable  of  Ix>ve  and  Death,  taking 
each  the  arrows  of  the  other  by  mistake.  When 
islands  that  had  courted  British  protection  in  reliance 
upon  Bnti?h  honor,  are  with  their  inhabitants  and 
proprietors  abandoned  to  the  resentment  which  we 
had  tempted  them  to  provoke,  what  wonder,  if  the 
opinion  becomes  general,  that  uliko  to  England  aa  to 
France,  the  fates  and  fortunes  of  other  nations  are 
but  the  counters,  with  which  the  bloody  game  of  war 
is  played :  and  that  notwithstanding  the  great  and 
acknowledged  difference  between  the  two  govern- 
ments during  possession,  yet  the  protection  of  France 
is  more  desirable  because  it  is  more  likely  to  endure  ? 
for  what  the  French  take,  they  keep.  Often  both  in 
Sicdy  and  Malta  have  I  heard  the  case  of  Minorca 
referred  to,  where  a  considerable  portion  of  the  most 
respectable  gentry  and  merchants  (no  provision  hav- 
ing been  made  for  their  protection  on  the  re-delivery 
of  that  island  to  Sjwin)  expiated  in  dungeons  the 
warmth  and  forwardness  of  their  predilection  for 
Great  Britain. 

It  has  been  by  some  persons  imagined,  that  Lord 
Nelson  was  considerably  influenced,  in  his  public 
declaration  concerning  the  value  of  Malta,  by  minis- 
terial flattery,  and  his  own  sense  of  the  great  service- 
nbleness  of  that  opinion  to  the  persons  in  office 
This  supposition  i*.  however,  wholly  false  and 
groundless.    His  lordship's  opinion  was  indeed  greutlr 
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shaken  afterwards,  if  not  changed ;  but  at  that  time 
he  spoke  in  strictest  correspondence  with  his  existing 
convictions.  He  said  no  more  than  he  had  often  pre- 
viously declared  to  his  private  friends:  it  was  the 
point  on  which,  after  some  amicable  controversy,  his 
lordship  and  Sir  Alexander  Ball  had  "  agreed  to  dif- 
fer.'* Though  the  opinion  itself  may  have  lost  the 
greatest  part  of  its  interest,  and  except  for  the  histo- 
rian is,  as  it  were,  superannuated ;  yet  the  grounds 
and,  causes  of  it,  as  far  as  they  arose  out  of  Lord  Nel- 
son's particular  character,  and  may,  perhaps  tend  to 
re-enliven  our  recollection  of  a  hero  so  deeply  and 
justly  beloved,  will  forever  possess  an  interest  of 
their  own.  In  an  essay,  too,  which  purports  to  be  no 
more  than  a  series  of  sketches  and  fragments,  the 
reader,  it  is  hoped,  will  readily  excuse  an  occasional 
digression,  and  a  more  desultory  style  of  narration 
than  could  be  tolerated  in  a  work  of  regular  biogra- 
phy. 

Lord  Nelson  was  an  admiral  every  inch  of  him. 
He  looked  at  every  thing,  not  merely  in  its  possible 
relations  to  the  naval  service  in  general,  but  in  its 
immediate  bearings  on  his  squadron ;  to  his  officers, 
his  men,  to  the  particular  ships  themselves,  his  affec- 
tions were  as  strong  and  ardent  as  those  of  a  lover. 
Hence,  though  his  temper  was  constitutionally  irrita- 
ble and  uneven,  yet  never  was  a  commander  so  en- 
thusiastically loved  by  men  of  all  ranks,  from  the 
Captain  of  the  fleet  to  the  youngest  ship-boy.  Hence 
too  the  unexampled  harmony  which  reigned  in  his 
fleet,  year  after  year,  under  circumstances  that  might 
well  have  undermined  the  patience  of  the  best-bal- 
anced dispositions,  much  more  of  men  with  the  im- 
petuous character  of  British  sailors.  Year  after  year, 
the  same  dull  duties  of  a  wearisome  blockade,  of 
doubtful  policy — little  if  any  opportunity  of  making 
prizes ;  and  the  few  prizes,  which  accident  might  throw 
in  the  way,  of  little  or  no  value — and  when  at  last 
the  occasion  presented  itself  which  would  have  com- 
pensated for  all,  then  a  disappointment  as  sudden  and 
unexpected  as  it  was  unjust  and  cruel,  and  the  cup 
dasheu  from  their  lips ! — Add  to  these  trials  the  sense 
of  enterprises  checked  by  feebleness  and  timidity 
elsewhere,  not  omitting  the  tiresomeness  of  the  Med- 
iterranean sea,  sky,  and  climate ;  and  the  unjarring 
and  cheerful  spirit  of  affectionate  brotherhood,  which 
linked  together  the  hearts  of  that  whole  squadron, 
will  appear  not  less  wonderful  to  us  than  admirable 
and  affecting.  When  the  resolution  was  taken  of 
commencing  hostilities  against  Spain,  before  any  in- 
telligence was  sent  to  Lord  Nelson,  another  admiral, 
with  two  or  three  ships  of  the  line,  was  sent  into  the 
Mediterranean,  and  stationed  before  Cadiz,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  intercepting  the  Spanish  prizes. 
The  admiral  despatched  on  this  lucrative  service 
gave  no  information  to  Lord  Nelson  of  his  arrival  in 
the  same  sea,  and  five  weeks  elapsed  before  his  lord- 
ship became  acquainted  with  the  circumstances.  The 
prizes  thus  taken  were  immense.  A  month  or  two 
sufficed  to  enrich  the  commander  and  officers  of  this 
small  and  highly-favored  squadron:  while  to  Nelson 
and  his  fleet  the  sense  of  having  done  their  duty,  and 
the  consciousness  of  the  glorious  services  which  they 


had  performed,  were  considered,  it  must  be  presumed, 
as  an  abundant  remuneration  for  all  their  toils  and 
long  suffering !    It  was  indeed  an  unexampled  a> 
cumstance,  that  a  small  squadron  should  be  sent  is 
the  station  which  had  been  long  occupied  by  a  large 
fleet,  commanded  by  the  darling  of  the  navy,  and  the 
glory  of  the  British  empire,  to  the  station  where  tba 
fleet  had  for  years  been  wearing  away  in  the  meat 
barren,  repulsive,  and  spirit-trying  service,  in  which 
the  navy  can  be  employed!  and  that  this  minor 
squadron  should  be  sent  independent  of,  and  witboat 
any  communication  with  the  commander  of  the  for- 
mer fleet,  for  the  express  and  solitary  purpose  of  step- 
ping between  it  and  the  Spanish  prizes,  and  as  soot 
as  this  short  and  pleasant  service  was  performed,  of 
bringing  home  the  unshared  booty  with  all  ponifafe 
caution  and  despatch.    The  mbstantial  advantages 
of  naval  service  were  perhaps  deemed  of  too  groat 
nature  for  men  already  rewarded  with  the  graiefbl 
affections  of  their  own  countrymen,  and  the  admira- 
tion of  the  whole  world !    They  were  to  be  awarded, 
therefore,  on  a  principle  of  compensation  to  a  com- 
mander less  rich  in  fame,  and  whose  laurels,  thoofh 
not  scanty,  were  not  yet  sufficiently  luxuriant  to  hid? 
the  golden  crown,  which  is  the  appropriate  ornament 
of  victory  in  the  bloodless  war  of  commercial  cap- 
ture !    Of  all  the  wounds  which  were  ever  inflicted 
on  Nelson's  feelings  (and  there  were  not  a  few,}  th* 
was  the  deepest !  this  rankled  most  \  "  I  bad  thought."* 
(said  the  gallant  man,  in  a  letter  written  on  the  fir* 
feelings  of  the  affront) — "  I  fancied — but  nay,  it  mart 
have  been  a  dream,  an  idle  dream — yet,  I  confess  it, 
I  did  fancy,  that  I  had  done  my  country  service—and 
thus  they  use  me.    It  was  not  enough  to  have  robbed 
me  once  before  of  ray  West-India  harvest — now  they 
have  taken  away  the  Spanish — and  under  what  cir- 
cumstances, and  with  what  pointed  aggravation*! 
Yet,  if  I  know  my  own  thoughts,  it  is  not  for  mr*rf. 
or  on  my  own  account  chiefly,  that  I  feel  the  *\\u% 
and  the  disappointment ;  no!  it  is  for  my  brave  offi- 
cers !  for  my  noble-minded  friends  and  comrades- 
such  a  gallant  set  of  fellows!  such  a  band  of  bro- 
thers !   My  heart  swells  at  the  thought  of  them  !** 

This  strong  attachment  of  the  heroic  admiral  to  his 
fleet,  faithfully  repaid  by  an  equal  attachment  on  their 
part  to  their  admiral,  had  no  little  influence  in  at- 
tuning their  hearts  to  each  other ;  and  when  he  died 
it  seemed  as  if  no  man  was  a  stranger  to  another:  t«  r 
all  were  made  acquaintances  by  the  rights  of  a  com- 
mon anguish.  In  the  fleet  itself,  many  a  pmaie 
quarrel  was  forgotten,  no  more  to  be  remembered; 
many,  who  had  been  alienated,  became  once  more 
good  friends;  yea,  many  a  one  was  reconciled  to  ha 
very  enemy,  and  loved,  and  (as  it  were)  thanked  him. 
for  the  bitterness  of  his  grief,  as  if  it  had  been  an  art 
of  consolation  to  himself  in  an  intercourse  of  private 
sympathy.  The  tidings  arrived  at  Naples  on  the  day 
that  I  returned  to  that  city  from  Calabria:  and  nem 
can  I  forget  the  sorrow  and  consternation  that  lay  on 
every  countenance.  Even  to  this  day  there  are  tiron 
when  I  seem  to  see,  as  in  a  vision,  separate  group* 
and  individual  faces  of  the  picture.  Numbers  stopped 
|  and  shook  hands  with  me,  because  they  had  seen  tbs 
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iy  cheek,  and  conjectured,  that  I  was  an 
n;  and  several,  as  they  held  my  hand, 
nselves,  into  tears.  And  though  it  may 
nile,  yet  it  pleased  and  affected  me,  as  a 
le  goodness  of  the  human  heart  struggling 
its  kindness  in  spite  of  prejudices  the  most 
ind  eager  to  carry  on  its  love  and  honor 
e  beyond  life,  that  it  was  whispered  about 
it  Lord  Nelson  had  become  a  good  Catho- 
iis  death.  The  absurdity  of  the  fiction  is 
leasurcment  of  the  fond  and  affectionate 
ich  had  ripened  the  pious  wish  of  some 
idual  through  all  the  gradations  of  pom- 
probability  into  a  confident  assertion  be- 
!  affirmed  by  hundreds.  The  feelings  of 
ain  on  this  awful  event,  have  been  de- 
ll and  worthily  by  a  living  poet,  who  has 
»nded  the  passion  and  wild  transitions  of 
with  the  swell  and  solemnity  of  epic  nar- 


u  art  fall'D !  falPn,  in  the  lap 
rjr.    To  thy  country  thou  cam 'it  back, 
nqueror.  to  triumphal  Albioo  cam'st 
!    1  mw  before  thy  hearse  paaa  on 
irade*  of  thy  pet  ill  and  renown, 
uent  tear  upon  their  daunt leaa  breaata 
beheld  the  pomp  thick  father*  d  round 
iby'd  car  that  bore  thy  graced  remain* 
m'd  ranks,  and  a  nation  gazing  on. 
low'd  the  sun.  and  not  a  cloud  distain'd 
t  arch  of  gold,  but  all  was  gloom  beneath, 
ind  unutterable  pang 
on  the  soul.    Awe  and  mute  anguish  fell 
-Yet  high  the  public  bosom  tbrobb'd 
omph.    And  if  one,  'mid  that  vast  pomp, 
le  voice  of  one  had  shouted  forth 
m  of  JMion :  Thou  hadst  passed  along, 
thy  hearse  to  burial  past,  as  oft 
he  Tan  of  baule,  proudly  rode 
w,  down  Britain's  line,  shout  after  shout 
the  air  with  triumph,  ere  thy  hand 
s'd  the  bolt  of  victory. 

80THEBY  (Saul,  p.  80.) 

iced  this  digression  with  an  apology,  yet 
ided  so  much  further  than  I  had  designed, 
t  once  more  request  my  reader  to  excuse 
is  to  be  expected  (I  have  said)  that  Lord 
>uld  appreciate  the  isle  of  Malta  from  its 
o  the  British  fleet  on  the  Mediterranean 
:  was  the  fashion  of  the  day  to  style  Egypt 
India,  and  Malta  the  key  of  Egypt  Nel- 
le  hollowness  of  this  metaphor :  or  if  he 
td  its  applicability  in  the  former  instance, 
re  that  it  was  false  in  the  latter.  Egypt 
tight  not  be  the  key  of  India  ;  but  Malta 
nly  not  the  key  of  Egypt  It  was  not  in- 
keep  constantly  two  distinct  fleets  in  that 
he  largest  naval  force  at  Malta  would  not 
the  necessity  of  a  squadron  off  Toulon. 
n  not  lie  in  the  direct  course  from  Toulon 
Iria:  and  from  the  nature  of  the  winds 
le  time  with  another)  the  comparative 
the  voyage  to  the  latter  port  will  be  found 
ion  a  view  of  the  map  would  suggest  and 
f  little  practical  importance.  If  it  were 
of  the  French  fleet  to  avoid  Malta  in  its 
Egypt  the  port-admiral  at  Valletta  would 
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in  all  probability  receive  bis  first  intelligence  of  its 
course  from  Minorca  or  the  squadron  off  Toulon,  in- 
stead of  communicating  it  In  what  regards  the 
refitting  and  provisioning  of  the  fleet  either  on  ordi- 
nary or  extraordinary  occasions,  Malta  was  as  incon- 
venient as  Minorca  was  advantageous,  not  onlj*  from 
its  distance  (which  yet  was  sufficient  to  render  it  al- 
most useless  in  cases  of  the  most  pressing  necessity 
as  after  a  severe  action  or  injuries  of  tempest)  but 
likewise  from  the  extreme  difficulty,  if  not  impracti- 
cability, of  leaving  the  harbor  of  Vallette  with  a 
N.  YV.  wind,  which  often  lasted  for  weeks  together. 
In  all  these  points  his  lordship's  observations  were 
perfectly  just :  and  it  must  be  conceded  by  all  per- 
sons acquainted  with  the  situation  and  circumstances 
of  Malta,  that  its  importance,  as  a  British  possession, 
if  not  exaggerated  on  the  whole,  was  unduly  magni- 
fied in  several  important  particulars.  Thus  Lord 
Minto,  in  a  speech  delivered  at  a  county  meeting 
and  afterwards  published,  affirms,  that  supposing 
(what  no  one  could  consider  as  unlikely  to  take  place) 
that  the  court  of  Naples  should  be  compelled  to  act 
under  the  influence  of  France,  and  that  the  Barbary 
powers  were  unfriendly  to  us  either  in  consequence 
of  French  intrigues  or  from  their  own  caprice  and  in- 
solence, there  would  not  be  a  single  port  harbor,  bay, 
creek,  or  roadstead  in  the  whole  Mediterranean, 
from  which  our  men-of-war  could  obtain  a  single  ox 
or  an  hogshead  of  fresh  water :  unless  Great  Britain 
retained  possession  of  Malta.  The  noble  speaker 
seems  not  to  have  been  aware,  that  under  the  cir- 
cumstances supposed  by  him,  Odessa  too  being  closed 
against  us  by  a  Russian  war,  the  island  of  Malta  it- 
self would  be  no  better  than  a  vast  almshouse  of 
75,000  persons,  exclusive  of  the  British  soldiery,  all 
of  whom  must  be  regularly  supplied  with  corn  and 
salt  meat  from  Great  Britain  or  Ireland.  The  popu- 
lation of  Malta  and  Goza  exceeds  100,000:  while 
the  food  of  all  kinds  produced  on  the  two  islands 
would  barely  suffice  for  one-fourth  of  that  number. 
The  deficit  is  procured  by  the  growth  and  spinning 
of  cotton,  for  which  corn  could  not  be  substituted 
from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  or  were  it  attempted, 
would  produce  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  quantity 
which  the  cotton  raised  on  the  same  fields  and  spun  * 
into  thread,  enables  the  Maltese  to  purchase,  not  to 
mention  that  the  substitution  of  grain  for  cotton 
would  leave  half  of  the  inhabitants  without  employ 
ment.  As  to  live  stock,  it  is  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, if  we  except  the  pigs  and  goats,  which  perform 
the  office  of  scavengers  in  tlie  streets  of  Vallette 
and  the  towns  on  the  other  side  of  the  Porto  Grande 

•The  Maltese  cotton  is  naturally  of  a  deep  bull;  or  dusky 
orange  color,  and  by  the  lawt  of  the  island,  must  be  spun  be- 
fore it  can  be  eipottod.  I  have  heard  it  assorted,  by  persons 
apparently  well  informed  on  the  subject,  that  the  raw  mate- 
rial would  fetch  as  high  a  price  as  the  thread,  weight  fur 
weight :  the  thread  from  its  coarseness  being  applicable  to 
few  purposes.  It  is  manufactured  likewise  for  the  use  of  tb« 
natives  themselves  into  a  coarse  nankin,  which  never  loses  its 
color  by  washing,  and  is  durable  beyond  any  clothing  I  hsve 
ever  known  or  heard  of.  The  cotton  setfd  is  used  as  a  food 
for  the  cattle  that  are  not  immediately  wanted  for  the  mar- 
ket :  it  is  very  nutritious,  but  ehanges  the  fat  of  the  animal 
into  a  kind  of  suet  congealing  quickly,  of  an  adhesive  sasr 
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Minorca  he  deemed  irremovable.  The  same  disad- 
vantages which  attended  the  getting  out  of  the  har- 
bor of  Vallette,  applied  to  vessels  getting  into  Port 
Mahon ;  but  while  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand 
British  troops  might  be  safely  entrusted  with  the  pre- 
servation of  Malta,  the  troops  for  the  defence  of 
Minorca  must  ever  be  in  proportion  to  those  which 
the  enemy  may  be  supposed  likely  to  send  against  it. 
It  is  so  little  favored  by  nature  or  by  art,  that  the  pos- 
sessors stood  merely  on  the  level  with  the  invaders. 
Casteris  paribus,  if  there  12,000  of  the  enemy  landed, 
there  must  be  an  equal  number  to  repel  them ;  nor 
could  the  garrison,  or  any  part  of  it,  be  spared  for 
any  sudden  emergence  without  risk  of  losing  the 
island.  Previously  to  the  battle  of  Marengo,  the 
most  earnest  representations  were  made  to  the  go- 
vernor and  commander  at  Minorca,  by  the  British 
admiral,  who  offered  to  take  on  himself  the  whole 
responsibility  of  the  measure,  if  he  would  permit  the 
troops  at  Minorca  to  join  our  allies.  The  governor 
felt  himself  compelled  to  refuse  his  assent  Doubt- 
leas  he  acted  wisely,  for  responsibility  is  not  transfer- 
able. The  fact  is  introduced  in  proof  of  the  defence- 
less state  of  Minorca,  and  its  constant  liability  to  at- 
tack. If  the  Austrian  army  had  stood  in  the  same 
relation  to  eight  or  nine  thousand  British  soldiers  at 
Malta,  a  single  regiment  would  have  precluded  all 
alarms,  as  to  the  island  itself,  and  the  remainder  have 
perhaps  changed  the  destiny  of  Europe.  What 
might  not,  almost  I  would  say,  what  mutt  not  eight 
thousand  Britons  have  accomplished  at  the  battle  of 
Marengo,  nicely  poised  as  the  fortunes  of  the  two  ar- 
mies are  now  known  to  have  been  f  Minorca  too  is 
alone  useful  or  desirable  during  a  war,  and  on  the 
supposition  of  a  fleet  off  Toulon.  The  advantages  of 
Malta  are  permanent  and  national.  As  a  second 
Gibraltar,  it  must  tend  to  secure  Gibraltar  itaelf-  for 
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have  perplexed  the  judgment  of  C 
this  he  added  an  additional  point  of  • 
Russia,  by  means  of  Odessa,  and  on 
of  a  war  in  the  Baltic,  a  still  more  i 
tion  to  Turkey,  and  the  Moron. 
islands. — It  has  been  repeatedly  sigr 
tish  government,  that  from  the  More 
tries  adjacent,  a  considerable  supplj 
and  naval  stores  might  be  obtained,  s< 
least  greatly  lessen  the  pressure  of 
The  agents  of  France  were  in  full 
Morea  and  the  Greek  islands,  the  posn 
by  that  government,  would  augmer 
sources  of  the  French  to  a  degree  of 
aware,  who  have  not  made  the  preee 
merce  of  the  Greeks,  an  object  of  p 
tion.  In  short,  if  the  possession  of 
vantageous  to  England  solely  as  a  coi 
tower,  as  a  centre  of  intelligence, 
would  be  undeniable. 

Although  these  suggestions  did  r 
signing  away  of  Malta  at  the  peace  c 
doubtless  were  not  without  effect,  wh 
of  Buonaparte  had  given  a  full  and 
the  grand  question:  con  we  remain 
France  ?  I  have  likewise  reason  to  I 
Alexander  Ball,  baffled  by  exposing  & 
posal  of  the  French  government,  du 
ations  that  preceded  the  re-commei 
war — that  the  fortifications  of  Maltc 
tirely  dismantled,  and  the  island  lei 
ants.  Without  dwelling  on  the  obvi 
and  flagitious  injustice  of  exposing 
certain  pillage  and  slavery,  from  their 
rate  enemies,  the  Moors,  he  showec 
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